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^  1 1  rHILE  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest, 
^  ^  cold  and  heat^  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day 
and  night  shall  not  cease/'  and  as  with  the  earth,  so 
with  man ;  for  as  long  as  man  shall  live  upon  the  earth, 
the  seed-time  and  harvest  of  the  human  heart,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  the  cold  of  sin  and  the  heat  of  well- 
doing, the  sunmier  of  prosperity  and  the  winter  of  ad- 
versity, the  day  of  rejoicing  and  the  night  of  sorrow,"  shall 
come  and  go  as  surely  as  the  seasons  which  God's  faithful 
promise  has  made  for  ever  sure. 

It  is  probable — I  earnestly  trust  that  it  may  be  more 
than  probable — that  many  a  Young  Englishwoman  who 
has  read  thus  far  will  be  prompted  to  inquire  when  the 
seed  time  of  the  human  heart  may  be,  and  what  may  be 
the  seed  that  is  sown  therein.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  reply  to  such  a  query.  For  human  nature,  the  chief 
seed-times  are  undoubtedly  the  beginnings  of  times  and 
seasons,  the  recurrence  of  those  epochs  of  time  when  the 
heart  seems  softer  and  more  susceptible  of  better  influ- 
ences than  on  ordinary  occasions.  I  am  not  now^alluding 
to  those  seasons  of  great  sorrow  which,  in  6od*s  mercy, 
C9me  indeed,  but  come  not  often  to  any  one  of  us  but  to 
the  recurrence  of  those  periods  which  mark  the  lapse  of 
life  and  time,  as  mile-stones  mark  our  progress  on  the 
way  from  place  to  place.  Advent,  Christmas,  Easter,  Whit- 
suntide, New  Year*s-day,  birth-days,  wedding-days,  death- 
days,  tunes  of  parting  and  times  of  meeting  again,  are 
seasons  of  reoonciliation  and  renewal  of  love  and  friendly 


intercourse,  which  are  all  opportunities  of  beginning  a 
new  life,  or  to  do  better  for  the  future,  which  are  merci- 
fully offered  to  us,  and  of  which  we  should  never  be  slow 
to  take  advantage,  as  we  can  never  know  which  or  what 
may  be  the  last  that  shall  be  granted  to  us. 

And  what  are  the  seeds  that  are  to  be  sown  at  these 
times  of  sowing  ?  Can  the  question  want  an  answer  ? 
Scarcely,  I  think,  for  the  brain-power  must  be  dull  and 
slow  indeed  in  those  who  have  not  divined,  long  ere  this, 
that  the  good  seeds  which  are  dropped  in  the  heart's  soil 
at  such  seasons  as  I  have  enumerated  are  good  intentions, 
or,  as  some  may  choose  to  call  them,  good  resolutions.  It 
remains  to  a  great  extent  with  the  sower  whether  these 
seeds,  like  the  good  seed  in  our  Saviour*s  parable,  shall 
be  lost  ere  they  have  had  time  to  germinate,  even  as 
though  devoured  by  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  or  put  forth 
leaves,  and  struggle  for  a  time  as  sickly  plants  deprived  of 
light or  be  choked  by  undue  cares  on  the  one  hand,  or 
worldly  prosperity  on  the  other ;  or  bring  forth  fruit,  some 
thirty -fold,  some  sixty-fold,  and  some  a  hundred-fold. 
God  will  give  the  increase,  undoubtedly,  if  the  sower 
show  signs  of  caring  for  the  seed  which  he  has  sown 
in  thought,  but  if  not,  they  will  no  more  come  to  perfection 
than  seed  which  is  scattered  in  a  garden,  and  left  ta 
struggle  as  best  it  may  among  the  weeds  that  spring  up 
with  it,  and  rob  it  of  its  sustenance. 

Good  intentions  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  results  of 
an  awakening  to  a  sense  of  wroug-domg — a  feeling  that 
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we  have  indeed  been  doing  those  things  which  we  ought 
not  to  do,  or  leaving  undone  those  things  which  we  ought 
to  do  3  and  then  comes  the  resolve  to  repair  the  fault  or 
make  up  for  the  shortcoming — to  make  amends  for  the 
sin  of  commission  on  the  one  hand^  or  the  sin  of  omis- 
sion on  the  other.  There  is  not  one  amongst  us  but  what 
fails— ay,  and  fails  miserably — in  the  duties  and  relations 
of  life^  whether  towards  God  or  neighbour ;  but  as  life^ 
after  all,  is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  attempts  and 
failures,  we  must  never  allow  the  latter  to  discourage  us 
from  resorting  again  and  again  to  the  former.  Attempts, 
even  though  they  miss  the  mark,  and  are  not  crowned  with 
full  and  ripe  success,  are  nevertheless  valuable  for  the  very 
effort  we  have  been  led  to  make.  Says  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  "  God  will  accept  your  first  attempt,  not 
as  a  perfect  work,  but  as  a  beginning.  The  beginning  is 
the  promise  of  the  end.  The  seed  always  whispers  '  oak/ 
though  it  is  going  into  the  ground  acorn.  I  am  sure 
that  the  first  little  blades  of  wheat  are  ju3t  as  pleasant  to 
the  farmer's  eye  as  the  whole  field  waving  with  grain.*' 
None  need  be  discouraged.  Success  will  ultimately  follow 
attempts,  though  many  an  essay  to  do  better  fail  alto- 
gether ;  for  repeated  trials  prompted  by  a  sincere  wish  to 
do  well  must  lead  to  earnestness  of  purpose ;  and  this, 
which  is  begotten  of  perseverance,  will  in  God's  time,  by 
God's  grace,  procure  the  victory. 

It  nKiy  be  of  assistance  to  many  to  mention  some  of 
the  good  intentions  that  may  be  sown  at  this  the  begin- 
ning of  a  New  Year  j  but  perhaps,  before  doing  this,  it 
may  be  well  to  say.  Do  not  try  to  sow  too  many  at  once, 
lest  one  interfere  with  another,  for  even  this  is  possible ! 
A  young  gardener  will  succeed  better  with  few  plants 
than  many,  and  thus  it  is  with  good  intentions  and  good 
resolves.  Carry  out  one  or  two  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely at  first,  and  in  the  future,  perhaps,  you  will  find  it 
as  easy  to  carry  out  as  many  as  you  will ;  but  in  making 
a  resolution,  be  it  on  what  subject  it  may,  let.it  always  be 
prefaced  and  accompanied  by  prayer  to  God  for  aid  to 
maintain  it}  and  never  attempt  to  walk  in  your  own 
strength  alone,  for  this  must  lead  to  utter  failure.  Do  not 
say  merely,  I  will  do  so  and  so,  as  if  all  things  were  pos- 
sible to  you  J  but,  I  will  try  to  do  so  and  so,  God  being 
my  helper !  Remember  the  just  rebuke  of  the  apostle 
James  to  all  who  are  self-confident,  and  who  are  not. 
"  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say.  To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will 
go  into  such  a  city  and  continue  there  a  year,  and  buy, 
and  sell,  and  get  gain :  whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall 
be  on  the  morroww  For  what  is  your  life  ?  It  is  even  a 
vapour  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth 
away.  For  that  ye  ought  to  say.  If  the  Lord  will,  we 
shall  live  to  do  this  or  that." 

Of  good  intentions  with  regard  to  your  duty  towards 
God,  I  will  not  say  much  here.  It  is  too  wide  a  field  of 
thought  and  teaching  to  enter  on  in  the  little  compass  of 
this  short  lay  sermon.  I  will  but  ask  you  to  make  one 
good  resolution — ^you  cannot  make  a  better— to  kneel 
upon  your  knees  before  Almighty  God  morning  and 


evening  every  day,  even  though  you  utter  no  more  than 
His  Son's  comprehensive  prayer  and  the  humble  publi- 
can's entreaty,  *'  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !"  and 
let  this  be  preceded  or  followed  by  reading  a  portion  of 
the  Bible,  however  short.  It  will  be  seed,  believe  me, 
that  will  bear  its  fruit  in  the  far  future,  and  prove  a  fitting 
stepping*stone  for  other  good  intentions.  Begun  and 
persevered  in  for  a  short  time,  this  most  wholesome  and 
salutary  practice  will  gradually  become  part  and  parcel  of 
your  daily  life,  and  will  be  continued  as  long  as  you  have 
being. 

With  reference  to  our  social  duties — ^the  relations  of 
life  towards  one  another  which  are  laid  down  and  com- 
prehended under  our  duty  to  our  neighbour — good  inten- 
tions may  be  considered  in  several  aspects — namely,  and 
notably,  as  regards  our  duties  towards  dumb  animals,  and 
our  duties  towards  our  inferiors  in  social  standing,  our 
friends,  companions,  and  schoolmates,  our  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  lastly,  our  parents,  whom  we  are  bound  to 
obey  and  love,  and  our  teachers,  and  all  who  are  set  in 
authority  over  us,  whom  wc  are  bound  to  obey  and 
honour.  Let  us  dwell  briefly  on  each  and  all  of  these, 
beginning  at  the  lowest,  and  ascending  from  one  step  to 
another,  as  such  a  course  may  help  us  to  form  and  adhere 
to  many  a  good  resolve,  and  awaken  feelings  that  might 
have  lain  dormant  for  years,  or  possibly  might  never  have 
been  roused.  In  all  this,  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am 
addressing  young  people  especially,  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  the  future,  who  are  still  under  parents  and  guardians 
and  teachers,  and  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  active 
life,  rather  than  those  who  have  already  husbands  and 
children,  and  whose  good  intentions  must  of  necessity 
have  a  wider  range. 

And  first,  as  regards  dumb  animals,  which  for  our 
pleasure,  use,  and  benefit  are  and  were  created:  resolve 
never  to  be  guilty  towards  these  of  an  act  which  may  even 
bear  the  slightest  suspicion  of  cruelty.  To  dog,  cat,  horse, 
or  bird,  or  any  animal,  whether  it  call  you  owner  or  not, 
resolve  ever  to  be  kind  and  gentle,  for  it  is  by  kindness 
and  gentleness  that  the  best  qualities  of  the  brute  creation 
are  elicited,  and  by  the  reverse  that  their  worst  qualities 
are  roused  and  set  in  action.  It  is  on  record  that  a  trifling 
act  of  kindness  previously  rendered  to  a  lion  once  saved  the 
life  of  a  trembling  slave,  when  thrust  into  a  circus  to  be 
slain  and  mangled  by  savage  beasts.  It  is  equally  on 
record  how  an  elephant,  suddenly  mindful  of  some  trifling 
injury,  has  trampled  the  very  life  out  of  the  body  of  the 
man,  who,  in  a  spirit  possibly  of  wanton  cruelty,  had 
wrought  the  wrong. 

Resolve  ever  to  be  kind  and  courteous  to  those  who 
serve  you,  and  all  whom  fortune's  chances  and  caprices 
have  placed  below  you  in  this  world.  We  are  apt  to  think 
too  much  of  social  distinctions,  forgetting,  unhappily,  that 
we  are  all  on  an  equality  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  death  will  do  away  with  all  diflferences  of 
station.  The  most  powerful  among  us  brought  nothing 
into  this  world  3  the  richest  among  us  can  lake  with  him 
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none  of  his  wealth.  We  are  all  inheritors  of  a  common 
fate,  and  must  all  return  to  the  dust  of  which  we  are 
made.  Does  not  tliis  go  far  to  topple  down  the  pride 
that  we  may  have  hitherto  cherished  in  self-glorification, 
and  satisfaction  in  ability,  rank,  or  fleeting  beauty,  that 
may  have  led  us  to  think  that  we  are  not  as  other  men 
are,  and  to  assert  a  petty  superiority  over  those  to  whom 
fortune  has  been  less  kind.  Servitude,  even  in  its  best 
aspect,  is  not  a  pleasant  lot,  and  the  scarcity  of  women 
servants  at  the  present  time,  and  the  difficulty  that  so 
many  experience  in  procuring  good  ones,  is  due  partly 
to  the  natural  desire  for  liberty  which  is  implanted  in 
every  hearty  the  natural  longing  which  every  man  and 
woman  has  to  be  master  or  mistress,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  his  or  her  time,  especially  after  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  treatment  which  ser- 
vants very  frequently  experience  is  not  such  as  is  calculated 
to  make  the  yoke  of  servitude  sit  easy.  If  our  conduct 
towards  those  who  are  our  inferiors  socially  speaking,-  but 
who  in  God*s  sight  are  our  equals,  were  always  regulated 
by  the  golden  rule  of  life — Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  others  do  unto  you — there  would  be  far  less  to  com- 
plain of  on  either  side  than  there  now  is.  An  attempt  to 
put  yourself  in  the  dependent's  place  and  position,  and 
to  consider  how  you  would  wish  a  mistress  or  a  master 
to  act  towards  yoO,  will  on  all  occasiotis  prove  your 
greatest  safeguard,  and  ever  preserve  you  from  acting 
imperiously^  uncourteously,  or  unkindly.  Civility,  above 
all  things,  is  current  coin,  and  costs  nothing  3  and  If  you 
please,"  and  "  Thank  you,'*  uttered  with  a  pleasant  smile 
and  pleasant  manner,  will  never  fail  to  win  for  you  a 
willing  service,  that  a  mere  order  would  utterly  fail  to 
extort.  Hesolve,  then,  to  be  kind  and  gentle,  and  even 
respectful,  in  speech  and  act,  to  those  who  stand  below 
you  in  the  social  scale. 

To  your  friends  resolve  ever  to  be  true  as  steel,  and 
to  your  companions  and  schoolmates,  generous  and  kind- 
hearted,  in  honour  preferring  them  to  yourself.  In  all 
contentions,  whether  in  matters  of  dispute  or  of  generous 
rivalry,  always  be  the  first  to  give  way.  Resolve  never 
to  listen  to — much  less  speak — ^words  in  disparagement 
of  any  one  you  have  taken  to  your  heart  of  hearts  as  a 
friend ;  but  if  perchance  you  know  of  any  failing  in  your 
friend,  and,  alas !  there  are  none  of  us  who  are  perfect, 
let  not  earnest  speech  and  entreaty  be  wanting  to  win 
Toor  friends  to  better  things.  To  the  great  standard  of 
^nendship,  shown  us  by  the  Chief  Friend  and  Exemplar 
of  us  all  uho  dared  to  die  for  us,  few  may  hope  to  attain, 
and  few  have  been,  or  will  be,  called  on  to  accomplish 
such  a  sublime  act  of  devotion  as  is  pictured  in  the 
vords,  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

Whatever  betide — whatever  may  be  the  changes  that 
Progression  through  life  may  bring  about,  resolve  ever  to 
cherish  an  enduring  love  for  brother  or  sister,  and  let 
nothing  that  may  occur  ever  tend  to  check  its  fervour. 
Next  to  the  priitecting  love  of  an  afiectipnate  husband 


comes,  or  ought  to  come,  the  cheering  and  sustaining 
love  of  a  brother  or  sister.  In  times  of  sorrow  and 
distress  of  mind,  whether  caitsed  by  death  or  misfortune, 
there  is  little  that  brmgs  more  consolation  than  the 
sympathy  of  those  who  owe  their  being  to  the  same 
parents  as  ourselves.  It  is  worth  while  then — nay,  it  is 
an  imperative  duty — to  win  this  for  ourselves  at  any  cost  j 
but  fortunately  the  cost  is  little,  for  as  love  b«?geta  love, 
aflectionate  kindness  towards  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
exercised  under  any  circumstances  whateverj^  will  soon 
give  for  us  the  full  possession  of  that  which  no  one 
should  lack  to  whom  God  has  given  either  brother  or 
sister,  or  both. 

To  oar  parents  our  first  and  last  duties  are  due,  and 
those  who  neglect  them  cannot  fail  to  attract  and  incur 
the  dread  displeasure  of  the  Almighty.  To  a  parent  ever 
resolve  to  be  dutiful,  obedient,  respectful,  and  loving.  If 
you  honour  not  your  father  and  mother,  how  in  time  to 
come,  if  it  be  your  lot  to  become  a  mother,  can  you  expect 
your  children  to  honour  you  ?  If  you  refuse  to  respect 
and  cherish  the  authors  of.  your  being,  how  can  you 
expect  your  children  to  respect  and  cherish  you  ?  It  is 
only  when  you  become  a  parent  yourself  that  you  will  be 
able  to  recognize  what  devotion  and  tender  love  has  been 
lavished  on  you  in  your  early  years  5  the  sweet  pain  and 
fond  anxiety  you  have  caused  from  time  to  time  since 
your  first  cry  broke  on  your  mother's  delighted  ear. 
You  have  received  much  \  resolve,  then,  to  return  love  for 
love  in  no  niggardly  spirit  to  those  whom  you  are  bound 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  and  Nature  to  obey  and  love. 

Resolve  ever  to  show  deference  to  authority,  for  all 
authority  is  of  God,  and  to  this,  as  emanating  from  Him, 
it  should  be  our  pleasure,  as  it  is  our  duty,  to  show 
respect  and  obedience.  Our  teachers  are  the  first  to 
claim  our  honour,  and  all,  be  they  who  they  may,  to  whom 
our  parents  have  been  pleased  to  place  us  in  temporary 
subjection.  For  the  time  they  stand  to  us  iti  our  parents' 
place,  and  as  their  representatives  we  are  bound  to  show 
them  all  honour.  The  greater  the  obedience  we  show  to 
these  when  we  are  children,  the  greater  chance  there  is 
that  we  shall  become  good  citizens  when  we  have  at- 
tained manhood  and  put  away  childish  things ;  and  having 
shown  respect  to  our  teachers  when  children,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  expect  and  obtain  respect  from  others  when 
we  ourselves  are  placed  in  positions  of  trust  The 
quality  of  obedience  attained  in  youth  will  colour  our 
lives.  We  shall  learn  to  respect  the  monarch,  the  foun- 
tain  and  source  of  law,  order,  and  honour,  and  we  shall 
respect  all  who  are  placed  in  authority  under  the  monarch, 
which  is  acceptable  to  God,  who  is  the  great  primary 
source  from  which  springs  the  authority  of  the  monarch. 

Little  remains  to  be  said  in  conclusion.  An  un- 
measurable  wealth  of  teaching  is  summed  up  in  the 
Apostle's  bidding,  "  Fear  God,  love  the  brotherhood, 
honour  ^e  King  5 "  resolve  ever  to  do  this  in  all  integrity 
of  purpose,  and  in  doing  it  you  will  find  that  you  are 
well  nigh  doing  all  that  is  required  of  man  by  bis  Maker. 
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HOLDEN  WITH  THE  CORDS. 
 ♦  


Introduction. 

^  7£RY  beautiful  was  the  long  vista  of  the  elm-arched 
^  street.  So  irresistibly  did  it  woo  the  eye  to  linger 
among  its  grey  columns  and  green  arches,  or  wander 
adown  its  fair,  temple-like  perspective  to  the  hazy  vanish- 
ing point,  that  the  wayfarer  might  easily  forget  to  observe 
what  sort  of  dwellings  were  ranged  along  its  sides.  Nor 
did  they  seek  to  force  themselves  upon  his  notice.  They 
were  all  plain,  substantial  structures,  with  no  obtrusive 
marks  of  ostentation  or  of  meanness  about  them ;  and 
they  all  stood  a  little  back  from  the  street,  leaving  room 
for  a  trim  grass-plot,  or  a  thicket  of  flowering  shrubs> 
between  them  and  the  passer-by.  They  would  impress 
him,  collectively,  as  genuine,  well-to-do  homes,  free  alike 
from  the  struggles  of  poverty  and  the  temptations  of 
wealthy  without  troubling  him  to  recognize  them  indi- 
vidually, or  diverting  his  gaze  from  the  over-arching  elms 
that  were  so  much  better  worth  his  looking  at. 

Such,  at  least,  would  be  the  fact,  until  he  came  to  a 
certain  comer ;  where  a  large  square  struqture  of  stuccoed 
brick,  coming  boldly  forward  to  the  pavement,  and  plant- 
ing its  heavy  steps  thereon,  would  be  sure  to  arrest  his 
glance^  and>  perhaps,  faintly  stir  his  curiosity.  It  was  too 
large  for  a  private  building,  and  too  unpretending  for  a 
public  one  5  what  was  it  ?  If  he  had  put  the  inquiry  into 
audible  words,  he  would  have  been  told  that  it  was  the 
Medical  College.  And  if  his  interlocutor  had  chanced 
to  be  a  white-haired,  genial-faced  old  man,  long  ago  flung 
aside  from  the  stream  of  active  life,  and,  consequently, 
with  time  on  his  hands  for  a  little  chat  with  a  stranger — 
he  would,  doubtless,  have  woven  into  his  answer  the 
popular  witticism  : — 

"  Everything  here,  sir,  is  arranged  just  as  it  should  be. 
The  divinity  school  is  on  the  road  to  the  poor-house  3  the 
law-school  adjoins  the  jail ;  and  the  medical  college — this 
building  before  you,  Bir — is  hard  by  the  cemetery  j — you 
^an  see  the  monuments  rising  above  the  hedge  yonder.*' 

But  the  young  man  now  coming  up  the  street,  through 
the  pleasant  play  of  sunshine  and  shadow  beneath  the 
-elms,  would  neither  have  asked  the  question,  nor  smiled 
at  the  answer.  He  knew  the  stuccoed  building  well,  as 
a  three  years*  occupant  thereof  must  needs  do  5  and  he 
had  heard  and  repeated  the  witticism  too  many  times  to 
^leave  it  the  faintest  sparkle.  It  was  doubtful,  too,  whether 
be  gave  a  thouglit  to  the  loveliness  of  the  elm-arched 
^ista  that  stretched  before  him,— partly  by  reason  of  his 
familiarity  therewith,  partly  on  account  of  a  preoccupied 
mind,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  because  his  bright,  brisk, 
energetic  temperament  was  not  of  the  sort  which  is 
•quickest  to  feel  the  subtile  charm,  and  recognize  the 
driicate  outline,  of  the  spirit  of  beauty.    He  came  on 


rapidly,  with  an  elastic  step  and  a  cheery  whistle,  and,  as 
he  neared  the  college,  he  cast  a  quick  glance  at  one  of  its 
upper  windows.  What  he  saw  there  would  have  been  a 
pretty  enough  sight  to  most  people, — merely  a  tiny  brown 
bird  hopping  to  and  fro  on  the  window-sill,  and  turning 
its  small  head  briskly  from  side  to  side  in  its  search  for 
infinitesimal  crumbs;  but  it  brought  a  shadow  to  his 
broad,  frank  brow. 

"  Not  yet  up,"  he  uttered,  or  that  wren  wouldn't  be 
trotting  up  and  down  there  so  complacently !  To  be  sure, 
he  may  have  gone  out,  but  it  isn't  likely." 

Neither  for  the  look  nor  the  thought  did  he  pause^  but 
strode  straight  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  his  firm  tread 
resounding  loudly  through  the  empty,  uncarpeted  halls, 
and  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  front  room.  There  was  no 
response.  He  knocked  again,  with  a  somewhat  impatient 
hand,  tried  the  door  and  found  it  locked,  waited  a  mo- 
ment, beat  a  third  emphatic  rat-tat-too  upon  the  panel, 
without  eliciting  other  reply  than  a  faint  and  dreary  echo 
from  the  attic  above  5  and,  finally,  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
walked  downstairs.  At  the  head  of.  the  second  flight,  a 
thought  seemed  to  strike  him  after  a  moment  of  hesi- 
tation, he  turned  and  knocked  at  a  door  close  at  hand. 
Scarcely  waiting  for  the  prompt  "  Come  in  !  "  he  opened 
it,  with  the  question,  Have  you  seen  Arling  this 
morning?" 

The  occupant  of  the  room  was  a  broad-shouldered 
young  man,  sitting  at  a  table  covered  with  books  and 
papers,  and  deeply  absorbed  in  study.  He  only  half 
turned  his  head,  showing  a  regular,  clear-cut  profile,  as 
he  answered — 

"  No.  I  left  him  so  late  last  night  that  I  overslept 
this  morning,  and  have  thought  of  nothing  but  making 
up  lost  time.  And  really,  Trubie,  a  man  might  be  ex- 
cused for  forgetting  his  best  friend—  if  he  had  one — in 
examination  week.    But  is  Arling  any  worse  ?  " 

'•That's  what  I  should  like  to  know,  Roath,"  re- 
turned  Trubie,  planting  himself  a  little  more  firmly  on 
the  threshold,  but  taking  no  notice  of  the  chair  that  the 
other  had  carelessly  pushed  toward  him.  "  At  any  rate, 
he's  out." 

Roath  started,  and  turned  completely  round,  giving  a 
view  of  a  square-featured,  somewhat  moody,  but  still 
handsome  face.  Out ! "  he  repeated,  looking  both 
amazed  and  startled. 

"  So  it  would  seem.  The  door  is  locked,  and  I  rapped 
and  rattled  loud  enough  to  wake  the  dead." 

^  Oh,"  said  Roath,  with  a  prolonged  falling  inflection. 
And  after  a  moment's  consideration,  he  turned  back  to 
his  books,  as  if  there  were  no  more  to  be  said. 

Trubie  lingered.  Not,  evidently,  from  any  special 
liking  for  Roath*s  society,  but  because  he  was  undecided 
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what  to  do  next.  I  don't  understand  it,  Roath,'^  he 
said  slowly.  You  know  Arling  was  to  have  kept  his 
room  to-day^  by  way  of  gaining  strength,  and  guarding 
against  a  relapse.  And  we  were  to  have  gone  over 
'  Barnes  *  together  this  morning,  so  as  to  be  all  primed  for 
Professor  Beers  to-morrow.  What  can  he  have  done  with 
himself?" 

"  Perhaps,'*  said  Roath,  absently,  with  his  eyes  on  his 
book,  •*  some  of  the  others  may  have  seen  him." 

Trubie  took  the  hint — if  such  it  was  meant  to  be — 
and  withdrew.  He  spent  the  next  half  hour  in  knocking 
at  sundry  doors,  and  repeating,  with  slight  variation,  the 
questions  and  remarks  wherewith  he  had  favoured  Roath. 
No  one  had  seen  Arling  3  no  one  knew  anything  about 
bim.  All  seemed  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  gone 
oat;  but  all  were  laboriously  cramming  for  the  exami- 
nations in  progress,  and  the  surprise  made  but  a  faint 
and  transient  ripple  on  the  surface  of  their  troubled 
miiids.  Tmbie's  persistency  impressed  them  much  more 
strongly ;  they  wondered  that  he  had  leisure  to  bestow 
opon  any  anxiety  not  connected  with  those  dreaded  ex- 
aminations, any  fear  save  that  of  failing  to  secure  the 
right  to  sign  himself,    Frank  Trubie,  M.D." 

Nor,  to  represent  him  fairly,  was  the  young  man  him- 
self wholly  insensible  of  his  absurdity.  '*  Well !"  said  he, 
at  last,  I  can't  afford  to  spend  my  morning  in  this  way. 
I  must  go  back  to  my  room,  and  set  to  work.  When 
Arling  comes  in,  tell  him  I've  been  here."  And  away  he 
went  through  the  dancing  elm-shadows,  more  quickly 
than  he  had  come. 

Two  hours  passed.  Then  Roath  closed  his  books, 
gathered  up  his  papers,  and  took  his  way  to  the  exami- 
nation room,  amid  the  groups  of  assembling  students. 
Many  eyes  followed  him,  some  with  admiration,  some 
with  envy;  few  or  none,  it  was  plain  to  see,  with 
affection. 

^  No  question  but  that  he*ll  pass ! "  said  one.  He's 
all  brain— I'd  be  content  with  half  as  much." 

"  And  his  memory  !  "  exclaimed  another.    "  It  ap- 
pears to  be  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a  rat-trap 
ingress  is  easy,  egress— not  provided  for." 

**  No  one  can  keep  step  with  lum  but  Arling,"  re- 
marked a  third  5  '*  if  Ac  gets  well  enough,  thdVe  will  be  a 
close  race  between  them." 

*'I  bet  on  Arling,"  said  a  fourth — a  somewhat  slender 
jouog  man,  with  an  easy,  almost  careless,  air,  but  a 
thoughtful  face — Mark  Tracey  by  name. 

"  Eh  ?  why  ?  "  asked  the  first  speaker. 

"Because,  as  you  said  just  now,  Roath  is  all  brain. 
Whereas  Arling,  while  he  does  not  want  for  brain,  has 
also  a  heart  and  a  conscience.  And  in  medicine,  as  in 
everything  else,  that  wonderful  trio  are  too  strong  for 
brain  alone." 

"Morali^g,  as  usual,"  returned  the  other  with  a 
light  laugh. 

Not  at  all.  It  is  plain  common-sense.  The  history 
^  tha  world  shows  it.    Perhaps  there  is  no  better  type  of 


pure  intellect  than  Satan.  And  Michael,  the  archangel^ 
does  very  well  for  a  representative  of  love,  duty,  and 
intellect,  combined.    You  remember  which  beat  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  possible,  Tracey,  that  you  'believe  that 
fable?" 

Grant  that  it  is  a  fable,"  replied  Tracey,  lifting  his 
eyebrows  J  "it  nevertheless  stands  for  the  concrete 
wisdom  of  the  ages  which  preceded  it." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  on  the  threshold  of  the 
examination  room,  and,  of  necessity,  closed  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Roath's  examination,  on  this  day,  did  not  disappoint 
the  general  expectation.  Although  somewhat  paler  than 
ordinary,  he  was  thoroughly  self-possessed ;  his  answers 
were  clear  and  to  the  point  5  not  once  did  his  memory 
play  him  false }  scarcely  once  did  he  hesitate  for  a  word. 
He  gave  evidence  not  only  of  close  study,  but  of  careful 
analysis,  and  profound,  sagacious  thought.  But  he  looked 
worn  when  it  was  over,  as  if  the  mental  strain  had  been 
severe  and  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  the  comments  an^ 
congratulations  showered  upon  him. 

Into  the  midst  of  these  burst  Trubie,  with  the  old 
question,  "  Have  you  seen  anything  of  Arling  ? "  and 
hardly  waiting  for  the  general  No"  which  answered  it, 
upstairs  he  rushed,  three  steps  at  a  time,  to  the  room  of 
his  friend.  The  stream  of  talk  had  scarcely  resumed  its 
flow,  ere  he  was  back  again,  with  a  hurried  step,  and  a 
perturbed  face. 

"It's  odd  about  Arling,"  he  .  began,  abruptly. 
can't  get  any  answer,  and  there's  nothing  stirring  in  the 
room.    But  I  looked  into  the  keyhole,  and  the  key  is 
certainly  inside." 

Some  few  of  the  students,  startled  by  his  words,  and 
the  deep  gravity  of  his  look,  gathered  around  him  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter,  when  a  stout,  grey-haired  professor  came 
out  from  the  examination  room. 

"  Good-day,  Mr.  Trubie,"  said  he,  as  he  passed  the 
group.    "  I  hope  your  patient  is  doing  well." 

"I— I  don't  know,  sir,"  faltered  Trubie j  "I  have 
not  seen  him  since  yesterday,  at  dusk.  And  he  is  un^ 
accountably  missing  this  morning  3  at  least,  I  thought  he 
must  be  out  when  I  went  to  his  room,  at  eight  o'clock,, 
and  couldn't  get  in.  But  I  have  just  been  up  again,  and 
— and  the  door  is  certainly  locked  on  the  inside." 

Being  already  in  possession  of  the  main  facts  of  the 
case,  namely,  that  Alec  Arling,  one  of  the  class  of  medical 
students  now  undergoing  examination  for  their  degree, 
had  been  suffering  for  some  days  from  severe  and  in- 
creasing intestinal  trouble,  and  had  been  advised  by  the 
faculty  to  keep  his  room  for  a  day  or  two,  under  the  care 
of  his  friend,  Frank  Trubiej  the  professor  now,  by  means 
of  a  few  rapid  questions,  elicited  the  additional  facts,  that 
Trubie  had  been  suddenly  called  away,  on  the  previous 
evening,  by  family  affliction,  to  his  home  in  a  near 
suburb,  and  had  spent  the  night  there  and  that  Edmund 
Roath,  who  had  volunteered  to  keep  a  little  watch  over 
the  sick-room  during  his  absence,  had  remained  with 
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Arling  till  past  midnight,  engaged  in  comparing  notes  of 
clinical  lectures,  and  in  psychological  talk  (with  which 
matters  Arling  would  busy  himself,  in  spite  of  remon- 
strance), and  had  then  left  him,  recommending  him  to 
go  to  sleep  at  once,  and  had  heard  the  door  duly  locked 
on  his  exit.  Roath  further  stated  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  protracted  sitting,  and  previous  hard  work,  he  had 
slept  late  ttis  morning ;  and,  taking  it  for  gramtcd  that 
Trubie,  according  to  promise,  was  already  back  at  his 
post,  he  had  seated  himself  at  his  books,  immediately 
upon  rising.  Very  shortly  after,  Trubie  had  appeared, 
and  informed  him  that  Arling  had  gone  out,  whereat  he 
had  been  considerably  surprised— not  that  the  young  man 
was  unable  to  leave  his  room,  but  because  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  he  frankly  acknowledged 
that  his  mind  was  too  much  preoccupied  to  give  more 
than  a  passing  thought  to  the  matter,  especially  as  he 
knew  well  that  any  remissness  on  his  part  was  sure  to  be 
amply  atoned  for  by  Trubie — he  and  Arling  being,  as 
everybody  knew,  the  Damon  and  Pythias  of  the  class. 

The  professor  was  a  man  of  few  words,  quick  con- 
clusions, and  prompt  action.  "  There  is  but  one  waj  of 
getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter,"  said  he,  at  the  end 
of  this  rapid  statement.  "  Let  somebody  bring  a  crow- 
bar, and  prise  open  the  door.** 

Scarce  sooner  said  than  done.  The  door  yielded 
easily  to  the  rude  implement,  in  Trubie's  impetuous 
hands,  and  was  followed  by  a  rush  of  the  assembled 
students  towards  the  opening;  though,  even  in  this 
moment  of  eager  curiosity,  the  instinct  dl  subordination 
allowed  the  professor  to  pass  in  first.  He  went  straight 
to  the  ^bed,  where  was  seen  a  human' form,  lying  on  its 
side,  in  an  easy  attitude  of  slumber.  He  be!lt  for  a 
moment  above  this  form,  while  a  sudden  silence  fell  upon 
the  startled  ^ectators  j  he  touched  the  brow,  lifted  the 
hand,  and  then,  turning  slowly  round,  said,  in  deep, 
serious  tones, 

"  He  is  dead  1 " 

Trubie  let  fall  the  crowbar,  darted  forward,  and  caught 
the  hand  of  his  dead  friend,  with  a  kind  of  indignant 
incredulity.  Bat  the  icy  touch,  the  marble  pallor,  the 
lifeless  weight,  brought  instant  conviction.  He  stood  as 
if  stunned. 

The  professor  had  turned  from  the  bed  to  the  table, 
where  a  glass,  a  spoon,  and  four  or  five  phials,  stood 
within  easy  reach  of  the  dead  man's  hand.  He  held  the 
spoon  to  his  nostrils,  and  then  examined  the  phials,  hold- 
ing them  up  to  the  light.  In  one,  labelled  "  Mag.  Sol. 
Morph.,"  he  seemed  to  find  what  he  sought. 

"  Mr.  Trubie,**  said  he,  turning  round,  with  the  open 
phial  in  his  hand,  did  your  friend  ever  say  anything  to 
you  that  indicated  a  disposition  to  suicide  ?  " 

The  question  roused  the  young  man  from  his  stupor, 
although  it  was  a  moment  or  two  ere  he  seemed  to  com- 
prehend its  purport  fully.  Never,  sir !  *'  he  exclaimed, 
indignantly,  a  hot  flush  rising  .to  his  brow ;  "  Alec  Arling 
would  have  scorned  to  do  such  a  thing !    He  was  neither 


a  fool  nor  a  coward,  sir !  Besides,  there  was  no  earthly 
reason  why  he  should  do  it." 

The  professor  shook  his  head.  **  He  seems  to  have 
done  it,  nevertheless,"  said  he,  thoughtfully.  "To  be 
sure,"  he  added,  after  a  moment,  "it  is  bardy  possibfe 
that  he  took  it  by  mistake." 

"  Most  likely  that  is  the  real  state  of  the  case/'  re- 
marked Roath,  who  was  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  calmly  and  gravely  observant  of  the  scene. 

In  temperaments  like  Trubie's,  the  transition  from 
grief  to  anger  is  often  curiously  direct ;  thfi  one  is  the 
natural  outlet  of  the  other;  and  in  this  insUnce,  tho 
sound  of  Roath's  voice  seemed  to  aflFord  the  bereaved  and 
horrified  young  man  the>bject  of  indignation  that  he  so 
sorely  needed.  Springing  quickly  forward,  and  clenchinc; 
his  fist,  he  confronted  the  speaker  with  a  convulsive  rage 
and  excitement  in  strong  contrast  with  Roath*s  gra\'e 
composure. 

"  You  know  better  \ "  he  shouted.    "  It  was  neither  a 
suicide  nor  a  mistake.    You  killed  him !  " 

Roath  gave  a  violent  start,  and  seemed  about  to  speak, 
but  his  lips  only  trembled  nervously.    He  was  evidently 
confounded,  almost  bewildered,  by  the  suddenness  and  . 
fierceness  of  the  accusation. 

Trubie  went  on  with  scarce  a  moment's  pause,  and 
with  still  hotter  indignation,  '*Yoa  were  last  in  his 
room — you  acknowledged  it.    And  you  hated  him." 

Roath  had  regained  his  self-command^ — which,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  had  but  for  an  instant  lost.    "If  you 
were  not  beside  yourself  with  griefi"  said  he,  coldly, 
there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  such  a  charge  as  that. 
As  it  is—" 

'''As  it  is,'  I  repeat  it."  interrupted  Trubie,  with 
bitter  scorn.  "  I  repeat  it,  iand  am  ready  to  maintain  it, 
always — anywhere — anyhow !  " 

Roath  drew  himself  up.  "I,  too,  am  ready,"  he 
begun,  haughtily,  but  the  professor  interposed.  "Mr. 
Roath,"  said  h^,  with  dignity,  "  I  command  you  to  be 
silent.  Mr.  Trubie,"— laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  agitated  young  man,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of 
grave  rebuke, — "  much  may  be  forgiven  lo  the  first  excite- 
ment of  sorrow  and  horror,  but  this  is  going  too  far. 
Such  an  accusation  is  not  to  be  made  lightly." 

"  Lightly !  "  repeated  the  frantic  Trubie  ;  *'  he  hated 
Alec,  I  tell  you !  He  couldn't  forgive  him  for  rivalling 
him — aye,  and  beating  him,  too — everywhere ;  in  scholar- 
ship, in  popularity,  in  " — he  hesitated  for  an  instant, — 
"  in  love." 

Roath's  face  grew  dark';  a  frown  traced  a  deep, 
vertical  line  between  his  brows ;  he  set  his  teeth,  and 
made  a  quick  stride  forward.  But  a  dozen  hands  seized 
him,  a  dozen  others  laid  hold  of  Trubie,  and  both  were 
half  forced,  half  led  away  to  their  rooms ;  while  the  faculty 
of  the  college,  hastily  called  together,  gathered  round  the 
corpse,  to  examine  more  minutely  into  the  cause  of  death. 

A  coroner's  jury  was  duly  summoned.    It  examined 
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the  body,  weighed  the  evidence,  and  being  about  equally 
divided  in  regard  to  the  questiou  of  suicide,  finally  agreed 
upon  "  Accidental  Death  by  Poison/'  as,  upon  the  whole, 
the  safer  and  less  objectionable  verdict.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  good  reason  to  suspect  murder,  nor  any  ground 
whatever  for  implicating  Roath,  or  anybody  else,  as  a 
perpetrator  thereof. 

Trubie,  to  be  sure,  persisted  in  his  accusation  ;  but  it 
was  with  a  vehemence  and  a  dogmatism  so  unlike  his 
wonted  careless  good  nature,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
his  mind  had  been  temporarily  thrown  off  its  balance  by 
the  shock  of  his  friend's  death.  This  idea  gained  colour 
from  the  fact  that  all  which  he  could  olFer,  in  support  of 
so  grave  a  charge,  was  the  statement  that  he  had  long 
seen  or  suspected,  in  Roath,  a  secret .  hatred  of  Arling, 
and  a  willingness  to  do  him  covert  mischief.  He  had 
even  mentioned  the  suspicion  to  his  friend  3  but  Arling — : 
being  himself  of  the  most  candid  and  generous,  as  well  as 
onsospecting  temper,  unable  to  conceive  of'  any  but  an 
open,  honourable  enemy — had  refused  to  entertain  it  for 
a  moment.  Trubie  also  solemnly  affirmed  that  his 
passionate  accusation  of  Roath,  by  the  side  of  the  newly- 
discovered  corpse,  was  the  involuntary  result  of  an 
intuition  so  sudden,  so  clear,  and  so  powerful,  that, 
though  little  given  to  look  for  supernatural  agencies  in 
human  affairs,  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  conviction 
that  it  was  the  direct  inspiration  of  his  dead  friend.  But 
it  may  readily  be  imagined  how  much  weight  a  statement 
of  this  sort  was  likely  to  have  with  men  of  plain  minds  and 
sturdy  understanding,  searching  among  the  external  phe- 
nomena of  the  event,  for  grounds  upon  which  to  base  a 
reasonable  verdict. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  accidental  poisoning 
was  supported,  negatively,  by  the  lack  of  apparent  cause 
for  self-destruction  J  and  positively,  by  the  fact  that  on 
the  dead  man's  table,  side  by  side  with  the  potent  narcotic 
before  mentioned,  stood  a  phial  of  exactly  the  same  size, 
and  with  equally  colourless  contents.  Of  this  Arling 
had  been  accustomed  to  take  two  or  three  spoonfuls, 
mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  a  third  preparation  of  exceeding 
bitter  flavour.  A  careless  hand  might  have  mistaken  the 
one  phial  for  the  other.  The  taste  of  the  morphine,  so 
swallowed,  would  be  much  disguised  j  while  the  dose  was 
snffident,  under  the  circumstances,  to  produce  death.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  verdict  rendered  was  the 
only  one  upon  which  a  coroner's  jury  could  well  have 
been  expected  to  agree. 

The  body  was  next  solemnly  laid  in  a  vault,  to  await 
the  disposal  of  the  parents,  who  lived  in  a  western  state  j 
and  the  widening  circles  of  excitement,  horror,  curiosity, 
and  regret,  of  which  it  had  been  the  unconscious  centre, 
rapidly  subsided,  or  were  effaced  by  the  growing  interests 
<^  the  now  imminent  closing  examination. 

Even  Trubie,  though  he  flatly  refused  to  acquiesce  in 
<he  coroner's  verdict,  was  forced  tacitly  to  accept  its 
results.  He  took  refuge  in  a  complete  personal  pro- 
scription of  Roath  j  he  neither  spoke  to  him  nor  looked 


at  him;  he  treated  him  precisely  as  if  he  did  not  exist. 
To  a  person  of  Roath*s  cold,  hard,  steely  tamper,  and 
obtuse  sensibilities,  this  demeanour  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
tolerable  of  which  the  circumstances  admitted.  It  spared 
him  the  necessity  of  being  either  conciliatory  or  resentful ; 
he  was  well  content  to  ignore  Trubie  as  completely  as 
Trubie  ignored  him. 

He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  had  greatly  under- 
estimated the  moral  force  of  an'  abhorrence  deeply  rooted 
in  immitigable  distrust.  Though  largely  given  to  psycho- 
logical studies,  and  profoundly  learned,  for  his  years,  in 
the  intricacies  and  tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  he  was 
astonished  to  find  how  soon  the  atmosphere  grew  heavy 
around  him,  how  quickly  Trubie's  dogged  dislike  commu- 
nicated itself,  more  or  less  strongly,  to  others  ^  while  the 
increased  cordiality  of  a  few,  though  kindly  intended  to 
offset  it,  only  served  to  point  him  out  more  clearly  as  one 
set  apart,  for  the  time,  from  life's  ordinary  course  and 
level,  by  the  force  of  an  unenviable,  if  undeserved,  noto- 
riety. Not  that  he  ever  appeared  to  be  conscious  of  either 
of  these  manifestations,  or  of  their  ultimate  effect.  Nature 
had  given  him  a  moral  and  intellectual  fibre  so  tough,  and 
he  had  trained  himself  to  a  control  so  perfect,  that  the 
keenest  observer  could  not  detect  the  least  variation  from 
his  usual  composed,  somewhat  moody  demeanour.  What- 
ever of  suffering,  or  of  sin,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
not  a  shadow  thereof  was  seen  in  his  face. 

It  might  well  be,  however,  that  he  was  glad  when 
the  examination  was  over,  his  degree  obtained,  and  him- 
self  left  free  to  depart  by  any  one  of  the  many  paths 
which  life  opened  before  him. 

Yet  he  was  in  no  suspicious  haste  to  be  gone.  His 
departure  was  fixed  for  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning.  Meanwhile,  at  dusk,  he  went  out  for  his 
habitual  solitary  stroll.  Never  had  he  invited  companion- 
ship, and  seldom  was  it  thrust  upon  him.  He  had  no 
intimate  friend.  Though  he  had  been  not  only  admired, 
but  respected,  by  many,  for  his  intellectual  gifts,  and  for 
a  certain  firm,  even  texture  of  character,  and  dispassion- 
ateness of  judgment,  that  often  looked  like  virtue,  whether 
such  in  reality  or  not,  he  was  beloved  by  none. 

Where  he  went,  what  he  thought,  is  not  to  the 
purpose  of  our  narrative.  His  walk  was  long,  however ; 
he  did  not  return  until  dusk  had  deepened  into  clear  and 
starry,  but  moonless  night.  As  he  came  up  through  the 
great,  dim  elm-arches,  with  their  solemn  resemblance  to 
a  vast  cathedral  nave,  a  strange  tremor  seized  him.  A 
complete  sceptic  in  regard  to  all  superstitions  and  fore- 
bodings, he  yet  felt  his  nerves  shaking  with  an  undefined 
fear;  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  impression  that 
something  unprecedented  and  sinister  was  at  that  moment 
taking  place.  Reaching  the  college,  he  ascended  the 
steps  with  a  strange  mixture  of  eagerness  and  reluctance ; 
and  immediately  became  aware  of  a  subdued  but  excited 
murmur  of  voices  in  the  upper  hall.  At  the  same 
moment,  Mark  Tracey  came  rushing  down  the  stairs, 
carpet-bag  in  hand. 
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"  What's  up  ?"  asked  Roath,  in  a  voice  that  trembled 
in  spite  of  himself. 

**  I  don't  rightly  know,"  responded  Tracey,  hurriedly  5 
I  am  so  late  for  the  train,  that  I  couldn't  stop  to  hear. 
Something  about  a  diamond  that  Trubie  has  found  in 
Arling's  glass — the  one  from  which  the  poor  fellow  drank 
his  death-draught,  I  believe.  Good-bye !"  And  awa>  he 
went. 

Had  he  waited  but  for  an  instant,  he  would  have  been 
startled  and  spell-bound  by  the  deadly  whiteness  of  Roath's 
face.  Through  all  the  glimmering  indistinctness  of  the 
dimly-lighted  hall,  his  features  were  clearly  discernible,  by 
reason  of  that  marble  pallor.  For  the  moment,  he  seemed 
to  lose  sense  and  consciousness ;  he  would  have  fallen, 
except  for  the  friendly  support  of  the  wall  against  which 
he  leaned. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  The  man's  hard  energy 
of  character,  his  iron  will,  his  rigid  self-control,  though 
they  had  gone  down  before  the  su  Idenness  and  severity  of 
the  shock,  quickly  rose  again.  With  a  mighty  effort,  he 
rallied  his  broken  forces  3  back  into  his  face  came  the  look 
of  purpose,  the^sense  of  power,  the  sternness  of  immitig- 
able resolve )  and  this  with  so  rapid  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible a  change,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  granite  man 
must  have  stood  there  from  the  first,  and  the  weak  man 
not  at  all.  While  Tracey's  receding  footsteps  still  echoed 
faintly  from  without,  going  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  the 
city's  principal  thoroughfare — while  the  murmur  of  voices 
from  above  was  still  at  its  eager,  wondering  height — 
he  had  turned,  noiselessly  descended  the  steps,  and  was 
gliding  down  through  the  sombre  elm-arches.,  swift  and 
stealthy  as  a  phantom.  The  street  was  shadowy  at  best, 
but  he  chose  the  darker  side ;  it  was  well  nigh  deserted 
at  that  hour,  but  he  soon  turned  into  a  still  less  frequented 
one,  and  then  struck  into  a  more  assured  and  less  noiseless, 
as  well  as  swifter,  pace. 

As  he  went,  he  drew  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and  glanc- 
ing hastily  round,  to  make  sure  that  he  was  unobserved, 
be  flung  it  far  into  the  dusky  shadow  of  a  garden  thicket- 
Only  the  day  before  a  friend  had  said  to  him,  "  Roath,  do 
you  know  that  the  stone  is  gone  from  your  ring  ?"  and  he 
had  answered, "  Yes,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  lost  it,  for  it 
was  my  father's."  And  he  had  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
antique  setting,  and  to  describe  the  peculiar  shape  and  tint 
of  the  gem  which  it  had  enclosed.  He  gnashed  his  teeth 
as  he  recalled  the  short  but  momentous  conversation.  But 
for  that,  he  would  not  have  fled. 

The  garden  into  which  he  had  flung  the  ring  adjoined 
a  small  cottage ;  and  at  one  of  the  open  windows  a  grey- 
haired  dame  sat  in  a  high-backed  chair,  listening  to  the 
cle;ir,  musical  voice  of  an  invisible  reader.  This  fragment 
of  a  sentence  floated  out  to  him  on  the  dim  night  air — 
•*  He  shall  be  holden  with  the  cords  of—* 

£vep  at  that  moment,  the  words  struck  him  sharply. 
Involuntarily  he  slackened  his  pace,  and  half-turned  to 
catch  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  but  it  was  inaudible. 
The  uncertainty  before  him,  the  terror  behind,  were  for 


the  time  almost  forgotten  in  a  ceitain  chill  curiosity. 
'*  Holden  with  the  cords— holden  with  the  cords,"  he  re- 
peated to  himself,  as  he  hurried  on  j  **I  wonder  what  book 
she  was  reading  !  I  should  really  like  to  hear  the  end  of 
that  sentence !" 

Still  keeping  up  his  swift  pace  and  vigilant  glance,  he 
nevertheless  sank  into  a  partial  abstraction.  Some  dis- 
connected sentences,  breaking  at  intervals  from  his  lips, 
served  to  show  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

"  Set  it  down,  once  for  all,"  he  muttered,  "  that  crime 
— absolute  crime,  of  which  the  law  can  take  hold — is  » 
mistake.  Into  the  best-laid  scheme,  the  one  most  carefully 
framed  and  skilfully  executed.  Chance— many  would  say. 
Providence  (can  there  be  a  Providence,  after  all  ?) — drops 
some  trivial,  fortuitous  circumstance,  which  disconcerts  or 
betrays  everything.  The  question  is,  could  it  have  been 
foreseen  ?  I  have  worn  that  ring  for  sixteen  years.  No  1 
no !  it  is  too  subtile  and  too  intricate  a  matter  to  think 
about  now.  *  I  have  more  pressing  subjects  of  reflection. 
Only,  set  it  down  for  future  use,  that  the  essential  thing 
is  to  keep  clear  of  crime." 

"  Holden  with  the  cords  P\  echoed  suddenly  and  perti- 
naciously through  his  memory,  as  if  by  way  of  defiant 
answer  to  the  concluiuon  that  he  had  reached.  He  set  his 
teeth,  and  dashed  more  swiftly  onward. 

Bre  long,  he  reached  the  railway  depot.  In  a  large, 
underground  space,  half  filled  with  smoke  and  steam,  a 
train  stood  on  the  track,  the  engine  fretting  and  snorting 
like  a  steed  impatient  to  be  ofif,  and  the  bell  ringmg  out  a 
hasty  summons,  curiously  typifying  the  sharp  call  to  leap 
on  to  some  favourable  train  of  circumstances,  and  be 
borne  away  to  fortune  or  to  ruin,  which  life  often  gives 
us,  at  certain  fatal  moments  of  its  rapid  career.  Roath 
sprang  to  the  rear  platform,  and  on  the  instant  £he  train 
moved. 

Swiftly  it  left  the  depot  behind :  decayed  fences,  rickety 
outhouses,  heaps  of  rubbish  and  ofifal,  quickly  receded  into 
a  dingy  perspective  of  backside  city  life ;  scattered  coal- 
yards,  and  freight  and  engine-houses,  succeeded  5  and  then 
the  cool,  moist  air  coming  in  at  the  windows,  and  a  swift- 
gliding  panorama  of  what  looked  like  a  terrestrial  sky  and 
stars,  told  him  that  he  was  being  borne  rapidly  along  the 
causeway  that  traversed  the  broad  bay,  in  the  tranquil 
waters  of  which  the  fair  night-heavens  were  faithfully  mir- 
rored. Hastily  running  his  eye  over  his  fifty  or  sixty  fellow 
passengers,  and  finding  no  familiar  face,  he  settled  himself 
back  in  his  seat  with  a  long-drawn  breath  of  relief.  He 
remembered  that  he  was  on  an  express  train,  with  twenty 
miles  between  him  and  the  next  station  5  he  could  count 
upon  a  safe  half  hour,  at  least,  for  the  working  out  of  the 
difficult  problem  before  him.  To  that  problem  he  at  once 
addressed  himself,  with  the  whole  force  of  his  intellect  and 
will ;  though  ever  and  anon  that  perplexing  fragment  of 
a  sentence  would  float  distractingly  through  his  mind, 
saying  itself  over  and  over  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
sharp  click  of  the  rails,  Holden  with  the  cords — Holden 
with  the  cords  !'* 
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From  that  night,  for  many  years,  Edmund  Roath  dis- 
appeared as  completely  from  the  sight  and  search  of  all  who 
had  known  him,  as  if  from  the  train  wherein  he  sat  he  had 
suddenly  flung  himself  headlong  into  the  narrow  cause- 
way, and  those  deep,  silent,  star-mirroring  waters,  closing 
above  him,  had  steadfastly  refused  to  give  up  their  dead. 
In  brief  space  of  time,  his  very  name,  as  well  as  the 
cinnimstances  that  had  made  it  notorious,  was  forgotten 
bj  those  who  had  been  most  diligent  in  passing  it  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  Seldom  was  it  recalled  even  by  the  few 
who  had  known  him  best,  and  had  yielded  the  heartiest 
admiration  to  his  rare  intellectual  gifts.  Having  never 
taken  any  real  hold  of  any  human  heart,  it  was  but  natural 
that  he  should  pass  behind  the  first  intervening  cloud,  and 
leave  no  vacancy. 

Did  he  thereby  escape  the  worst  consequences  of  his 
sin? 


|art  S^ml 

A  WAY  THAT  SEEMETH  RIGHT. 
L 

"proverb^,  and  the  interpretation." 

The  road  was  straight,  level,  and  monotonous.  It 
seemed  to  stretch  on  for  miles,  walled  in,  on  either 
hand,  by  the  rank  and  profuse  foliage  of  the  South. 
Great  cotton  woods  and  water-oaks,  walnuts,  cypresses, 
larches,  and  junipers,  stood  side  by  side,  with  their 
brawny  arms  interlaced,  and  their  trunks  hidden  in  a 
dense  and  varied  undergrowth;  while  jessamines  and 
wild  grape-vines  climbed  up  to  meet  the  sunshine  at  their 
tops,  and  pendent  moss  hung  their  boughs  with  swaying 
drapery  of  grey-green  leaves  and  filaments. 

What  lay  beyond  these  walls  of  verdure  was  only  to 
he  guessed  at  from  occasional  and  indistinct  glimpses. 
Here,  a  transient  view  of  corn  or  vegetable  rows,  and  a 
sound  of  voices,  gave  token  of  the  vicinity  of  a  small 
plantation  or  market  garden.  There,  a  scarcity  of  de- 
ciduous trees  and  a  predominance  of  evergreens,  a  more 
lush  and  succulent  character  of  undergrowth,  and  a  dark 
gleam  of  stagnant  water,  betrayed  the  proximity  of  an 
exten^ve  morass.  Frequently,  the  eye  lost  itself  in  the 
complicated  vistas  of  thick  pine^barrens,  stretching  far 
awajr  to  right  and  left.  And,  ever  and  anon,  a  sudden 
break  in  the  long  line  of  verdure,  and  a  sight  of  a  diverg- 
ing wheel-track,  quickly  lost  amid  overhanging  boughs, 
served  to  show  in  what  direction  some  large  rice  or  cotton 
«tate  lay  hidden  in  the  circumjacent  forest. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added  that  the  road  was  plea- 
santly cool  and  shadowy  in  the  late  September  afternoon. 
£ven  at  mid-day,  its  track  would  present  but  few  and 
scant  patches  of  sunshine,  alternating  with  dense  masses 
of  shadow  or  spots  of  flickering  light  and'shade.  Now, 
^refore,  with  the  sun  hanging  red  and  low  in  the 


western  horizon,  scarce  a  fitful  orange  gleam  fell  athwart 
the  path  of  the  only  traveller  in  sight, — ^a  young  man,  of 
thoughtful  face  and  stalwart  figure,  striding  on  at  a  firm, 
even  pace,  with  a  portmanteau  strapped  across  his 
shoulder.  Both  the  face  and  the  portmanteau  seemed  to 
indicate  that  his  walk  was  not  for  pleasure  merely,  but 
tended  to  some  definite,  anticipated  goal  5  while  the  keen, 
observant  glance  with  which  he  noted,  not  only  every 
object  of  interest  along  his  route,  but  the  character  of  the 
soil  beneath  and  the  foliage  overhead,  showed  that  his 
road  was  as  unfamiliar  as  it  had  been,  for  the  most  part, 
solitary.  Since  he  left  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Savalla 
behind,  more  than  two  hours  ago,  he  had  seen  but  three 
human  faces.  First,  an  old  negro  woman,  wrinkled  and 
white-haired,  had  ducked  her  decrepit  form  to  him  in 
what  would  have  been,  but  for  the  stiffness  of  her  joints, 
a  most  deferential  courtesy.  Later  on,  a  teamster,  of  the 
same  dependent  and  obsequious  race,  had  dofEed  to  him 
the  ragged  remnant  of  a  palm-leaf  hat,  and  uttered  a 
civil,  Good  ebenin,*  Massa.*'  Lastly,  a  lank,  listless, 
unkempt,  sallow-skinned  personage,  in  a  white  covered 
waggon,  snapping  a  long-lashed  whip  at  a  nondescript 
team,  and  belonging  to  the  curious  class  known  as 
''crackers,"  had  suddenly  nodded  to  him,  after  a  pro- 
longed, and,  at  first,  contemptuous  stare,  as  if  finally 
convinced  of  his  claim  to  the  civility. 

For  some  time  past,  the  road  had  led  through  a 
monotonous  pine  barren,  and  the  traveller  had  fallen  into 
a  fit  of  thought.  Raising  his  eyes,  at  last,  from  the  path 
on  which  they  had  been  fixed  in  abstraction,  he  saw  that 
the  long  vista  before  him  was  once  more  enlivened  by  a 
moving  object.  His  keen,  far  sight,  trained  in  western 
wilds,  easily  made  it  out  to  be  a  half-obsolete  kind  of 
chaise,  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  himself,  but 
moving  so  slowly  that  he  gained  on  it  at  every  step.  In 
a  few  moments,  he  was  close  behind  it,  quietly  observing 
its  superannuated  style  and  condition,  as  well  as  the 
skinny  little  horse  that  furnished  *  its  motive  power. 
Hearing  the  sound  of  his  quick,  firm  tread,  its  occupant 
lifted  his  eyes  from  the  tattered  volume  over  which  he 
was  poring,  and  turned  to  look  at  him. 

He  himself,  in  a  very  different  way,  was  well  worthy 
of  observation.  He  was  small  and  spare,  probably  not 
more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  but  looking  much  older. 
He  had  that  parched  and  wizened  look,  oftenest  the  work 
of  circumstances  rather  than  years,  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  the  possessor  was  ever  young.  His 
hair  and  complexion  had  once  been  light ;  the  one  was 
now  grey,  the  other  sallow,  except  for  a  faint  suggestion 
of  red  at  the  tip  of  an  otherwise  handsome  nose.  His 
breath  exhaled  a  perceptible  odour  of  strong  drink,  sur- 
rounding him  as  with  an  atmosphere  of  inflammable  gas. 
His  dress  was  made  up  of  divers  ill-fitting  garments  that 
had  doubtless  accrued  to  him  from  cast-oflf  wardrobes  > 
not  one  of  them  bearing  any  relation  to  the  other^  but 
all  being  in  an  advanced  stage  of  seediness  well  suited 
to  the  wearer.    Something  of  the  same  fusing  of  special 
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incongruities  into  general  fitness  also  characterized  his 
manner  j  wherein  the  mean  and  furtive  air  of  the  shiftless 
old  vagabond  was  cutiously  blended  with  the  pathetic 
dignity  of  the  decayed  gentleman. 

He  eyed  the  young  foot  traveller  narrowly  for  a 
moment,  though  with  a  sidelong  rather  than  a  straight- 
forward glance  ;  then,  bringing  his  willing  horse  to  a 
stand  by  a  jerk  of  the  reins,  and  a  sonorous  "  Whoa !  " 
he  lifted  his  hat  and  gravely  accosted  him  : — 

''Mantis  manum  lavat.  Men  were  meant  to  help 
each  other.    Have  a  ride,  sir  ?  " 

The  stranger  hesitated,  perhaps  trying  to  reconcile 
the  address  and  the  speaker,  perhaps  with  a  natural 
enough  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  companionship 
thus  offered.  "Thank  you,"  said  he,  at  last,  "but  I 
doubt  if  it  be  worth  while." 

" '  Grood  and  Quickly  seldom  meet,'  **  responded  the 
other,  sententiously.  "Besides,"  he  added,  seeing, that 
the  traveller  was  puzzled  to  understand  the  drift  of  his 
saw,  "Pegasus— I  call  him  Pegasus  because  he's  not 
winged— is  Mike  a  singed  cat,  better  than  he  looks.' 
Moreover,  CompQ^Jion  lien  parlanl  vaut  en  cheinin  chariot 
hranlant.  Which  may  be  freely  translated,  '  Good  com- 
pany shortens  the  road  as  much  as  a  swift  horse.'  *' 

"  Oh !  I  meant  no  disrespect  to  your  equipage,  I 
assure  you,"  returned  the  young  man,  smiling.  "  Only, 
I  suppose  that  I  must  be  near  my  journey's  end.  Is  it 
far  to  Berganton  ?  " 

*'  That  depends.  '  The  last  straw  breaks  the  camel's 
back.'  It  is  three  miles,  more  or  less.  But  1  should 
have  said,  from  your  face,  that  you  would  want  to  stop 
this  side  of  that." 

"  Do  I  look  so  tired  ?    Indeed  I  am  not." 

"  Um — no,  I  should  say  not.  But  faces  show  some- 
thing besides  weariness, — '  like  father,  like  son,*  you 
know.  If  your  looks  are  to  be  trusted,  there's  an  old 
mansion  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  whose  door 
ought  to  open  to  you  of  its  own  accord — if  it  can  open 
at  all." 

The  young  man  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  I  am 
sorry  that  my  looks  should  belie  me,"  said  he,  **  but  1 
have  no  claim  upon  the  said  mansion's  hospitality." 

"  Umph  !  'tis  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father. 
Tush,  tush,  man  !  "  he  added,  hastily,  seeing  the  young 
man's  cheek  flush,  "  I  meant  no  harm  5  proverbs  run  from 
my  tongue  like  water  from  a  Dutch  roof.  Besides,  Nao 
ha  palavra  mal  dita  se  nao  fora  mal  entendiday — that  is 
to  say,  '  No  word  is  ill-spoken  which  is  not  ill-taken.' 
But  come !  come !  jump  in !  I'll  carry  you  to  Berganton, 
since  that's  your  goal,  and  welcome.  The  night  is 
drawing  on  apace ;  you'll  be  glad  of  my  pilotage  before 
we  get  there." 

The  young  man  glaiiced  down  the  darkening-  road, 
from  which  the  last  ray  of  sunlight  had  vanished,  and 
seemed  still  to  hesitate^  but  finally  sprang  lightly  into 
the  chaise,  and  the  horse  jogged  on. 

"  Proverbs,"  continued  the  old  man,  treating  his  three 


last  sentences  as  mere  parentheses,  "  have  been  the  study 
of  my  life.  I  know  Lord  Chesterfield  bans  them  as 
vulgar,  but  is  he  wiser  than  Solomon  ?  or  better  authority 
than  Cicero,  and  Scaliger,  and  Erasmus,  and  Bacon,  and 
Bentley  ?  Bah !  the  whole  gist  of  his  writings  might  be 
compressed  into  two  or  three  of  the  maxims  that  he 
affects  to  despise.  *  Fair-and- Softly  goes  far  in  a  day,' 
will  live  when  his  '  Letters '  are  forgotten.  And  a  gcod 
reason  why.  Proverbs  are  the  royal  road  to  wisdom. 
They're  the  crystallized  experience  of  the  ages.  They 
epitomize  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  people  that 
brought  them  forth.  Who  but  a  '  smooth,  fause  *  Low- 
land Scot,  for  instance,  would  have  said  *  Rot  him  awa 
wi'  butter  an'  eggs  ? '  Who  ^ut  a  marauding  Hielander 
would  have  declared,  '  It's  a  bare  moor  that  ane  goes  o'er 
and  gets  na  a  coo  ? '  Who  but  poor  priest-ridden,  king- 
ridden  Spain,  would  have  said,  Fraile  que  pide  par  Dios. 
pide  por  dos,  '  The  friar  that  begs  for  God,  begs  for  two  j' 
Quien  la  vaca  del  rey  come  Jla^a,  gorda  la  paga,  *  He  who 
eats  the  king's  cow  lean,  pays  for'  it  fat ;'  but  I  ought  to 
beg  your  pardon,  perhaps  you  know  Spanish  ?  " 

"Not  very  well,"  good-naturedly  replied  the  youog 
man,  taking  pity  on  his  companion's  inveterate  habit  of 
translation,  and  the  delight  which  it  plainly  afforded  him. 

"  Well  enough,  I  suppose,  to  know  that  it's  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  the  proverb-hunter,"  rejoined  the  old  man, 
graciously.  "  Here,  now,  is  a  good  one,  of  a  dilferent 
character,  Adonde  vas,  mal  ?  Adonde  mas  hay?  *  Whidier 
goest  thou,  misfortune?  To  where  there  is  more?'  And 
here  is  a  pertinent  question  for  people  who  live  well  with- 
out visible  resources,  Los  que  cabras  no  tienen^  y  cahltos 
venden,  de  donde  les  vienen  ?  *  They  who  keep  no  goats, 
and  yet  sell  kids,  where  do  they  get  them  ? '  But,  after 
all,  for  right  sharp  and  serviceable  proverbs,  commend 
me  to  the  Danish.  Here  is  an  old  collection  that  I've 
lately  picked  up,  printed  at  Copenhagen,  in  1761 ;  just 
let  me  read  you  two  or  three." 

He  opened  the  dingy  volume  aforementioned,  and 
proceeded  to  read,  translate,  and  comment,  with  infinite 
zest.  "  Ingen  kommer  %  Skaden,  uden  han  selv  hielper  til, 
*No  man  gets  into  trouble  without  his  own  help*  (a 
moral  which  no  one  can  point  better  than  your  humble 
servant)  j  Naar  del  regner  Fcelling,  saa  har  Stodderen 
ingen  Skee,  '  When  it  rains  porridge,  the  beggar  has  no 
spoon '  (there's  no  contenting  discontented  people) ;  Ingeri 
Ko  kaldes  Iroget  uden  hun  haver  en  Flek,  *  A  cow  is  not 
called  dappled  unless  she  has  a  spot '  (most  gossip  has 
some  small  foundation);  Hvo  som  vil  gjdre  et  stort  Springi 
skal  gaae  vel  tillage,  '  He  that  would  leap  high  must 
take  a  long  run '  (else  we  should  have  bishops  and  V^gcs 
without  grey  hairs)  j  Det  kommer  igien,  sagde  Manden, 
han  gav  sin  So  Flcesk,  '  It  will  come  back  again,  said 
the  man,  when  he  gave  his  sow  pork  ;*  don't  you  see 
how  the  patient,  shrewd,  humorous  character  of  the 
Danes  peeps  through  them  all  ? 

"  Yet,  if  some  proverbs  are  national,  others  are  cos- 
mopolitan, and  fit  all  generations,  and  all  countries. 
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instance,  tbere*s  the  Greek  saw,  'Ap^V  vavros ;  see 

how  it  comes  down  through  every  language  under  the 
sun,  till,  at  last,  it  settles  into  terse  English  rhyme, 

•Well  begun 
Is  half  done.' 

Or,  take  that  common  saying,  '  To  carry  coals  to  New- 
casde,'  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  East.  At 
least,  we  find  it  first  in  the  Persian  of  Saadi,  'To  carry 
pepper  to  Hindostan  then  the  Hebrews  have  it,  *To 
carry  oil  to  the  City  of  Olives;'  the  Greeks,  'owls  to 
Athens the  Latins,  '  wood  to  the  forest the  French, 
'water  to  tlie  river 3*  the  Dutch,  'firs  to  Norway;'  the 
Danish — Hallo  !  Pegasus ;  what  are  you  about  ?  " 

The  horse,  being  left  to  his  own  guidance  while  his 
master  was  riding  his  favourite  hobby,  had  taken  occasion 
to  shoot  oflF  from  the  main  road  into  an  apparently 
little>osed  track,  cut  through  a  thick  pine-barren  at  the 
left.  He  had  made  several  lengths  before  his  driver, 
taken  at  a  disadvantage,  could  pull  him  up. 

"Pegasus  is  of  the  opinion  that  'the  longest  way 
round  is  the  surest  way  home,'  "  remarked  the  old  man, 
apologetically,  as  he  scanned  the  narrow,  tree-lined  track, 
with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  turning  safely  around. 
"Or/'  he  added,  with  a  glance  of  sly  humour  at  the 
traveller,  "perhaps  he  thinks,  as  I  did  just  now,  that 
Bergan  Hall  is  your  natural  destination.'* 

"Bergan  Hall !  "  repeated  the  young  man,  in  a  tone 
of  extreme  surprise,  "  is  this  the  way  to  Bergan  Hall  ? 
I  thought  you  came  to  the  village  first,  from  Savalla." 

"So  you  did,  once,"  rejoined  the  old  man,  looking 
surprised,  in  his  turn ;  "  but  that  must  have  been  before 
you  were  bom,  if  your  face  doesn't  belie  your  age.  The 
road  used  to  make  a  long  elbow,  to  get  round  that 
swamp  which  you  crossed  a  mile  back.  But  it  was 
stra^htened  thirty  years  ago  at  least — Autre  temps,  autre 
themin—z  diflferent  time,  a  difi^rent  road.  And  so  you 
art'  going  to  Bergan  Hall  ?  Well,  thanks  to  luck  and 
Pegasus,  you're  in  the  right  way.*' 

"  But  I  must  not  take  you  out  of  yours,"  responded 
the  young  man,  good-naturedly.  And  he  had  jumped 
out  of  the  chaise  before  its  owner  was  well  aware  of  his 
intention. 

"  Canis  festinans  ccecos  parii  catulos,'*  muttered  the 
old  man,  in  a  tone  of  chagrin.  "  In  other  words,  '  Look 
before  you  leap.'  I'd  as  soon  have  gone  this  way  as  the 
other.  My  place  lies  between  the  Hall  and  the  village, 
and  the  choice  of  roads  isn't  worth  shucks — ^at  least, 
in  comparison  with  a  pleasant  chat.  However,  you're 
out,  and  I  suppose  it's  no  use  to  ask  you  to  get  in  again, 
since  the  Hall  is  but  a  few  rods  away.  Keep  straight 
ahead  till  you  come  to  the  old  avenue,  then  turn  to  the 
left.  Good-day,  U  rCy  a  si  bom  compagnons  qui  ne  se 
««pareji/— the  best  friends  must' part." 

"Yes — ^to  meet  again,"  said  the  young  man,  plea- 
santly. 

''Very  trae;  les]  heaax  esprits  se  rencontrent,**  re- 


turned the  old  man,  slowly  and  cautiously  backing  his 
crazy  vehicle  around.  And  with  another  "  Good-day," 
and  a  parting  gesture,  he  quickly  disappeared  among  the 
fast-falling  shadows. 

The  young  man  stood  looking  after  him  for  a  moment, 
with  a  £mile  half  of  amusement,  half  of  pity,  upon  his 
lips.  But  his  features  soon  settled  into  something  more 
than  their  accustomed  gravity,  and  suddenly  facing  about, 
he  pursued  his  way. 

Ere  long  the  tall,  crowded  pines  of  the  barren  gave 
place  to  various  stubble  and  fallow  grounds,  with  here 
and  there  a  late  crop  waiting  to  be  harvested;  and  shortly 
after,  the  narrow,  irregular  track  that  he  had  been  follow- 
ing encountered  a  broader  and  more  beaten  one.  Recog- 
nizing this,  with  some  difficulty,  as  the  "avenue"  of 
which  his  late  companion  had  spoken,  he  stopped,  and 
gazed  up  and  down  with  a  look  of  surprise  and  pain. 

It  was  bare  of  trees ;  but  on  either  side  extended  a 
long  row  of  live  oak  stumps,  the  size  of  which  showed 
what  massive  trunks  and  far-reaching  branches  had  once 
columned  and  arched  it  like  a  temple.  Here  and  there, 
some  forgotten  bole  or  bough  lay  and  rotted  upon  the 
very  spot  which  it  had  formerly  overhung  with  a  soft 
canopy  of  verdure,  and  made  beautiful  with  pleasant  play 
of  sunshine  and  leaf-shadow  ;  while  around  it  gathered  a 
rank  luxuriance  of  weeds,  transmuting  its  slow  aristo- 
cratic decay  into  teeming,  plebeian  life.  In  one  or  two 
cases,  as  if  moved  by  an  almost  human  sympathy,  vines 
had  sprung  up  around  the  bereaved  stumps,  and  sought 
to  soften  their  hard  outlines  with  clinging  drapery  of 
leaves  and  tendrils.  They  had  also  done  their  best  to 
cover  up  various  unsightly  gaps  in  the  long  lines  of 
ruinous  fence  that  divided  the  avenue  from  the  open 
fields  on  either  side.  Yet  the  final  effect  of  these  gentle 
touches  was  only  to  deepen  the  painful  impression  of 
the  scene.  Where  they  did  not  reach,  the  bareness  was 
so  much  more  bare,  the  dilapidation  90  much  uglier. 

The  young  observer  felt  this  bareness  and  dilapidation 
to  his  heart's  core  ;  felt  it  all  the  more  keenly  because  an 
image  of  the  avenue's  pristine  grandeur,  derived  from  the 
surrounding  fragments  (or  from  some  other  source),  con- 
tinually rose  before  his  mind's  eye,  to  heighten  its  present 
desolation  by  contrast.  His  brow  contracted  as  he  gazed  ; 
and  the  expression  of  his  face  changed  rapidly  from  sur- 
prise to  dissatisfaction,  from  dissatisfaction  to  perplexity, 
from  perplexity  to  doubt.  Once,  he  turned  as  if  half- 
minded  to  retrace  his  steps ;  but  the  next  moment,  he 
shook  ofE  his  irresolution  with  a  gesture  of  disdain,  and 
immediately  hastened  forward. 

The  avenue  terminated  in  an  open,  circular  space. 
Evidently,  it  had  once  been  a  lawn;  but  it  was  now 
covered  with  half -obi  iterated  furrows,  showing  that  at 
some  not  very  remote  period,  it  had  been  planted  with 
com.  Around  it  stood  a  number  of  gigantic  live-oaks, 
heavily  draped  with  moss,  and  brooding  dusky  shadows 
under  their  massy  boughs.  Fronting  upon  it,  was  a 
large  mansion  of  dark  brick,  consisting  of  an  upright. 
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two-storey  main  building,  with  a  huge,  clustered  chimney 
in  the  midst,  and  long,  low,  rambling  wings  on  either  side. 

The  whole  place  had  a  deserted  and  melancholy 
appearance.  The  moss  on  the  live-oaks  swayed  slowly 
to  and  fro  in  the  evening  breeze,  with  a  wonderfully 
sombre  and  funereal  effect ;  and  the  mansion  was  dark 
and  silent  as  any  ruin.  Not  a  light  shone  from  the  closed 
windows  5  not  a  sound  came  from  the  deep,  shadowy 
doorway;  and  the  unsteady  stone  steps,  slippery  with 
damp  and  green  with  moss,  gave  tlie  impression  of  a 
spot  where  no  human  foot  had  left  its  print  for  many 
years. 

The  young  man  halted  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
dark  building,  and  surveyed  it  moodily.  Can  this  be 
Bergan  Hall  ? "  he  murmured.  Can  this  gloomy  old 
ruin  be  the  open,  cheery,  hospitable  mansion,  full  of  light 
and  life,  that  my  mother  has  so  often  described  to  me  ? 
It  looks  a  habitation  for  ghosts — and  for  ghosts  only !  I 
wonder  if  any  living  being  " 

Breaking  off  abruptly,  he  ascended  the  moss-grown 
steps,  only  to  find  that  the  vines  which  so  heavily  draped 
the  portico,  had  woven  a  thick  network  across  the  door. 
It  was  plain  that  it  had  not  been  opened  for  nAonths, 
perhaps  years.  Nevertheless,  not  to  be  easily  daunted,  he 
found  and  lifted  the  knocker.  It  fell  with  a  dull,  lifeless 
sound,  that  smote  the  young  man*s  heart  like  a  sudden 
chill.  A  dreary  reverberation  came  from  within,  and 
then  died  away  into  silence.  He  knocked  again,  and, 
listening  intently,  he  fancied  that  he  heard  the  sound  of 
stealthy  footsteps  within,  and  a  slight  creaking  of  the 
floor.  But  so  dead  a  silence  followed  upon  these  ima- 
ginary sounds,  that  he  soon  became  convinced  of  his 
involuntary  self-deception. 

Turning  from  the  door,  he  now  noticed  a  little  foot- 
path running  round  the  end  of  one  of  the  long  wings. 
Committing  himself  to  this  timely  guide,  he  soon  came 
in  sight  of  the  rear  of  the  mansion,  which  looked  upon  a 
sort  of  court;  where  a  few  ornamental  shrubs  still  held 
an  uncertain  tenure  against  the  encroachments  of  divers 
sorts  of  lawless  and  vagrant  vegetation.  At  a  little 
distance,  was  a  long  range  of  dilapidated  offices,  showing 
upon  what  an  almost  princely  scale  the  housekeeping  had 
once  been  administered.  But  this  part  of  the  premises 
was  not  less  dark^  silent,  and  deserted  than  the  other. 

The  footpath  still  held  on,  however,  past  the  court 
and  the  offices,  towards  a  bright  light  at  a  considerable 
distance.  "The  negro  quarter!"  muttered  the  young 
man,  recognizing  the  whereabout  of  one  of  the  most 
salient  features  of  his  mother*s  well-remembered  descrip- 
tions. "  At  least,  I  may  learn  there  what  it  all  means." 
And,  quickening  his  steps,  he  soon  came  upon  a  busy  and 
picturesque  scene. 

In  the  midst  of  a  large,  quadrangular  space,  flanked 
on  three  sides  by  doable  ro^s  of  negro-cabins,  and  on  the 
fourth  apparently  sloping  down  to  a  water-course,  was  a 
rough  sort  of  threshing-mill,  now  idle,  but  showing  satis- 
factory results  of  its  day's  labour  in  a  large  heap  of  rice 


by  its  side.  A  crowd  of  negroes,  of  both  sexes,  coarsely 
and  uncouthly  clad,  were  busily  filling  odd,  shallow 
baskets  from  this  heap,  which  they  then  poised  on  their 
heads,  and  bore  oflf  down  the  slope  to  some  unseen  goal. 
There  were  two  regular,  silent  files,  the  one  coming,  the 
other  going;  and  the  heap  of  grain  steadily  and  even 
swiftly  diminished.  Near  the  mUl,  stood  the  onjy  white 
person  visible, — a  large,  powerfully-framed  man,  care- 
lessly and  even  shabbily  dressed,  yet  with  the  unmis- 
takable air  of  ownership  about  him.  At  his  lefl  hand^  a 
half-naked,  impish  looking  negro  boy  was  holding  a 
blazing  pitch-pine  torch,  by  the  light  of  which  he  seemed 
to  be  jotting  down  some  sort  of  memoranda  in  a  small 
book. 

The  scene  was  even  more  strange  and  weird  than 
picturesque.  The  dark  figures  of  the  negroes,  filing 
noiselessly  up  the  shadowed  slope,  suddenly  grew  distinct, 
wild,  and  fantastic,  within  the  circle  of  enchantment 
made  by  the  flaring  light  of  the  torch,  only  to  become 
dim  and  spectral  again  when  received  back  into  the  dusk. 
They  might  have  passed  for  embodiments  of  those  vagaries 
of  the  mind,  which  come  from  no  one  knows  whither, 
play  their  fitful  parts  within  the  illuminated  circle  of  the 
imagination,  and  vanish  as  they  came.  The  young  man 
would  almost  have  taken  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  the 
whole  spectacle  suddenly  melted  into  thin  air. 

Yet,  even  in  that  case,  he  would  have  expected  the 
masterful  personage  aforementioned  to  have  remained,  as 
the  one  tangible  link  between  the  phantasms  and  the 
earth.  In  truth,  a  single  glance  at  his  massive  figure, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  rather 
than  moulded  from  any  softer  material,  went  far  to  dis- 
enchant the  scene.  Here  was  a  touch  of  the  actual,  the 
substantial,  and  the  dogmatic,  not  to  be  mistaken ;  and 
serving  as  a  clue  to  the  reality  of  everything  else. 

Toward  this  personage,  after  a  moment's  scrutiny,  the 
young  man  unhesitatingly  made  his  way,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  has  found  something  certain  amid  much  that  is 
confused,  illusory,  and  perplexing.  He  was  immediately 
spied  by  the  negroes,  and  followed  by  their  curious  gaze ; 
albeit,  they  ventured  not  to  intermit  their  labour  for  an 
instant,  but  contented  themselves  with  slowly  and  stifidy 
turning  their  burdened  heads  toward  him  as  they  marched 
on,  and  keeping  their  shining  black  eyes  fixed  on  him  to 
the  last,  in  such  wise  that  the  heads  of  the  retreating  file 
seamed  to  have  been  set  on  backwards.  The  boy  with 
the  torch  was  perhaps  the  most  wondering,  open-mouthed 
gazer  of  them  all. 

As  yet,  the  master  of  the  premises  had  not  been  made 
aware  of  the  stranger's  approach;  but,  looking  up  to 
reprimand  his  torch-bearer  for  inattention,  he  observed 
the  imp's  dumbfounded  gaze,  and  turned  to  see  what  had 
caused  it. 

^'  My  uncle,  Mr.  Bergan,  I  presume,"  said  the  young 
man,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  bowing  low :  "  I  am  Bergan 
Arling."  And  he  added,  after  a  moment,  seeing  that  the 
other  did  not  speak,  ^  I  bring  you  a  letter  from  my  modier." 
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THE  HAUNTED  CLOSET. 


MY  sister  wrote  me  that  she  had  taken  a  house  for 
the  summer,  "a  queer,  old-fashioned  house," 
awajr  down  on  the  lonely  Georgian  coast,  where  the 
children  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  sea-breeze  and  the 
sarf-bathing  prescribed  for  them  after  a  sicklj  spring 
season.  And  she  urged  me  to  come  at  once  and  join 
them  in  their  new  abode. 

Queer  and  old-fashioned  indeed  I  found  it — a  jumble 
of  brick  and  stone  and  timber,  each  room  of  which  had 
the  appearance  of,  haviog  been  built  separately,  by  suc- 
cessive owners,  with  regard  only  to  personal  convenience, 
and  in  open  defiance  of  all  architectural  rules.  Yet  I 
liked  this  veiy  irregularity  and  the  odd  nooks  and  corners 
which  were  for  ever  unexpectedly  "turning  up"  in  the 
most  improbable  places.  The  halls  were  large  and  airy, 
aod  the  rooms  abundantly  supplied  with  closets,  windows, 
and  doors— the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  opening  upon 
broad  piazzas,  or  queer  little  porches  stuck  here  and 
there,  like  excrescences  upon  the  walls.  Very  cold  and 
bleak  in  winter,  no  doubt  $  but  for  a  summer  residence 
delightful 

At  the  back  of  the  main  building  projected  a  sort  of 
long  and  narrow  wooden  gallery,  consisting  of  a  row  of 
three  or  four  small  rooms— last  used,  it  appeared,  as 
store-rooms  for  grain  and  vegetables — all  opening  upon  a 
covered  passage-way  connecting  with  a  brick  office,  which 
had  formerly  stood  separate  from  the  house.  These 
rooms  and  the  office  were  unused  by  the  family ;  for  the 
gallery  was  not  in  very  good  repair,  and  the  office-room, 
as  it  was  called,  was  quite  too  remote  to  be  desirable ; 
besides,  there  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  main  building. 

Yet  the  first  time  I  visited  this  little  brick  office  it  at 
once  took  my  fancy.  It  was  a  good-sized,  comfortable 
room,  with  a  fire-place  on  one  side,  and  a  queer  little 
triangular  closet,  or  cupboard,  in  a  corner,  bearing  the 
marks  of  books  and  ink-stains  on  its  shelves.  There 
was  a  door  opening  into  the  gallery,  and  another  upon  a 
quiet  and  secluded  comer  of  the  garden,  out  of  sight  of 
the  house ;  and  the  two  windows,  one  looking  towards 
the  sea,  and  the  other  over  the  large  grassy  back-yard, 
were  shaded  from  the  sun  by  vines  and  the  long  droop- 
ing branches  of  a  weeping-willow,  which  cast  green 
shadows  and  breathed  fresh  odours  throughout  the 
apartment.  The  very  place,  I  thought,  for  a  study;  a 
charming  nook  in  which  to  lie  reading  some  interesting 
volume  by  day,  or  quietly  dreaming  by  night,  away  from 
the  noise  of  the  children  and  the  screaming  of  baby :  so 
I  at  once  chose  this  little  room  for  my  own — bed-room 
and  study  in  one— and,  after  giving  it  a  thorough  purifi- 
cation and  airing,  took  possession. 

It  proved  quite  as  pleasant  as  I  had  anticipated.  Here, 
awakening  in  the  morning,  I  would  open  the  windows 


and  let  in  the  fresh  sea-breeze,  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
dewy  vine-leaves  that  clustered  on  the  walls  without. 
Here,  in  the  sultry  noon-tide,  I  dozed  or  dreamed  away 
the  hours,  lying  upon  the  little  lounge  near  the  window, 
and  glancing  from  the  book  in  my  hand  upward  into  the 
deep,  cool  recesses  of  the  willow  branches  above ;  and, 
when  evening  came,  I  would  sit  in  my  little  garden-door, 
looking  upon  the  neglected  wilderness  of  bowery  shrubs 
and  dewy  flowers,  and  rejoice  in  the  quiet  and  seclusion 
which  I  loved  so  much. 

Thus  I  was  sitting,  about  twilight,  a  few  days  after  I 
had  moved  into  my  little  hermitage,  as  I  called  it.  The 
air  was  very  still,  scarce  a  rustle  disturbed  the  branches 
of  the  willow,  and  the  surf  rippling  on  the  beach  made 
but  a  low  murmur.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  this 
silence>  I  became  aware  of  a  strange  sound  near  me — a 
faint,  uncertain  sound,  like  the  whispering  of  voices  and 
rustling  of  garments.  Fancying  that  my  sister  or  the 
children  had  playfully  stolen  upon  me  in  my  abstraction, 
I  looked  around ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  there  was  no  one 
visible. 

It  must  have  been  a  fancy,  of  course,  I  thought,  and 
turned  once  more  to  my  book ;  but  hardly  had  I  done  so, 
when  again  I  heard  the  rustling  of  drapery,  and  what 
sounded  like  a  footfall  upon  the  floor.  I  was  startled, 
and  sat  breathless,  staring  around  and  listening.  Once 
or  twice  it  was  repeated,  and  then  all  was  still  as  before. 

In  order  that  my  story  may  be  fully  comprehended 
and  credited,  I  must  inform  the  reader  that  I  was  at  this 
time  a  woman  of  four-and-twenty,  had  never  in  my  life 
been  ill  or  nervous,  was  the  farthest  possible  from]  being 
superstitiously  inclined,  and  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  with  ridicule  all  stories  concerning  ghosts,  goblins, 
and  other  so-called  spiritual  manifestations.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  circumstance 
just  narrated  should  have  made  any  deep  or  lasting  im- 
pression on  me.  On  the  contrary,  though  regarding  it  as 
certainly  singular,  I  set  it  down  as  one  of  those  odd  and 
fleeting  fancies  which  do  sometimes  puzzle  and  bewilder 
even  the  most  rational,  and,  as  such,  thought  no  more  of 
it  at  the  time. 

But  on  the  following  day,  and  again  on  the  next,  the 
mysterious  sounds  which  I  have  described  were  repeated. 
It  was  exactly  as  though  some  person,  or  persons,  were 
occupying  the  room  with  me — moving  with  soft  footsteps 
and  speaking  in  low  whispers,  as  if  unwilling  to  be  heard. 
Once  it  seemed  as  though  some  small  article  were  dropped 
upon  the  floor,  with  a  metallic  sound  dulled  by  a  carpet, 
though  there  was  none  in  the  room  5  and  then  I  dis* 
tinctly  distinguished  a  grating  noise,  as  of  a  key  turned 
in  a  lock:  aftqr  which,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  all  was 
quiet 
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I  said  nothing  to  any  one  about  these  noises }  though, 
by  this  time,  I  was  almost  convinced  that  they  were  not 
the  effects  of  my  imagination,  I  yet  decided  to  wait,  to 
watch  for  their  recurrence,  and  to  be  thoroughly  convinced 
of  their  real  existence  before  exposing  myself  to  laughter 
and  ridicide  by  relating  so  improbable  a  story. 

It  was  not  long  that  I  was  kept  in  suspense.  A  day 
or  two  after,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — ^a  most 
unghostlike  hour — I  was  reclining  on  my  couch  between 
the  door  and  the  window,  reading  "The  Woman  in 
White,"  then  just  out.  Suddenly,  as  I  turned  a  leaf, 
I  heard  a  faint  grating  sound,  as  of  a  key^  just  behind 
me,  and  then  a  voice  speaking  in  a  low,  indistinct 
murmur,  inexpressibly  hollow  and  sepulchral. 

'  I  did  not  stir.  I  arrested  the  hand  which  was  about 
to  turn  the  page,  and,  holding  my  breath,  listened  with 
deliberate  eagerness.  I  would  now  be  certain  that  this 
was  no  fancy  playing  me  fantastic  tricks. 

For  an  instant  only  came  the  indistinct  murmur,  and 
then  a  silence.  The  sunlight  was  streaming  down  in 
slender,  golden  threads  through  the  gently-swaying 
branches  of  the  willows;  out  on  the  lawn  I  saw  the 
gardener  at  work,  and  on  the  beach  heard  the  merry 
voices  of  the  children  :  I  felt  courageous.  Rising,  I 
searched  around  the  room,  under  the  bed  ai^d  lounge^ 
and  in  the  triangular  cupboard  in  the  comer — the  only 
places  where  a  person  could  be  concealed.  Not  a  living 
thing  was  to  be  seen,  and  I  was  about  closing  the  closet 
door  when  I  heard  distinctly  a  low,  faint  laugh  close  in 
my  ear,  and  then  a  moaning  sigh  or  groan,  which  seemed 
to  die  away  into  infinite  distance. 

I  confess  that  at  this  instant  my  nerves  did  fail  me, 
and  a  cold  shiver  ran  curdling  through  my  veins.  I 
hastily  closed  the  closet  door,  and,  without  waiting  even 
to  snatch  up  my  book,  ran  along  the  gallery  to  the  other 
part  of  the  house. 

Should  I  tell  my  sister  and  brother-in-law  ?  No  5  I 
still  shrank  from  the  thought  of  their  laughter.  Should 
I  return  to  the  room  which  appeared  haunted  by  some 
invisible  prestoce,  and  sleep  there  again  alone  ?  I  must 
confess  that  I  did  not  like  the  idea )  yet  what  good  reason 
could  I  give  for  so  suddenly  changing  my  apartment? 
Finally — and  the  reader  will  credit  me  with  the  posses- 
sion of  almost  more  than  feminine  courage  in  so  doing — 
I  resolved  to  keep  silence  for  the  present,  and  spend  the 
night,  as  usual,  in  my  little  office-room. 

The  first  few  hours  passed  away  quietly,  and  I  was 
just  falling  into  a  doze,  when  I  was  aroused  by  the  door 
of  the  corner  closet  slowly  creaking.  A  faint  moonlight 
illumined  the  room  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  perceive 
that  this  Idoor  stood  ajar,  though  I  distinctly  recollected 
having  closed  it  before  retiring.  It  had  neither  lock  nor 
bolt  by  which  it  could  be  secured. 

I  sat  up  in  bed,  watching  the  closet  and  looking  half 
fearfully  around  the  rooto  j  and  as  I  looked,  with  my  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  half-open  door,  I  heard  within  a  jingle  of 
glasses  and  phials.    It  was  a  sound  not  to  be  mistaken, 


and  almost  at  the  same  instant  a  voice  said  near  me,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper — 
"Bring  alight!'' 

I  started  up,  trembling,  and,  with  a  cold  perspiration 
breaking  out  on  my  forehead,  reached  for  a  match  and  the 
lamp,  and  tried  to  strike  a  light,  but  in  vain.  I  had  but 
one  or  two  matches  left,  and  as  I  dropped  the  last  in 
despair,  I  heard  the  voice  which  had  before  spoken  say, 
slowly  and  distinctly — "  Poison  / " 

My  first  impulse  now  was  to  flee  from  this  haunted 
room }  but  as  I  arose  for  that  purpose,  a  feeling  such  as  I 
had  never  before  known — a  feeling  of  superstitious  fear 
and  horror — overcame  me,  and,  had  my  life  depended 
upon  it,  I  could  not  have  passed  that  closet  and  sped 
through  ttat  long  deserted  gallery  alone.  I  sank  back 
upon  my  pillow  and  drew  the  sheets  about  my  head,  and 
remained  thus  until  daybreak. 

It  was  now  no  longer  a  question  with  me  as  to 
whether  I  should  or  should  not  inform  my  relatives  of 
what  had  occurred.  I  told  them  the  whole,  and,  as  I 
expected,  was  met  with  laughter  and  badinage. 

"  Try  it  yourself!**  was  all  1  could  say  in  answer;  and 
on  that  night  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Walton,  agreed  to 
occupy  the  office  room,  I  remaining  with  my  sister. 

**  Well,  Richard,  did  you  see  or  hear  anything  of 
Louisa's  ghost  r*'  inquired  my  sister,  playfully,  on  our 
meeting  at  the  breakfast  table  in  the  morning. 

"  I  saw  nothing,**  he  answered,  rather  thoughtfully. 
"  But  really,  Emma,  it  did  appear  as  though,  more  than 
once  during  the  night,  I  heard  some  unaccountable  sounds 
— the  turning  of  a  key  in  a  lock ;  a  sort  of  moaning  and 
sobbing  child's  voice  j  and  very  distinctly  the  shutting  of 
a  small  door.  And  this  last  sound,"  he  added,  decidedly, 
"  certainly  came  from  the  closet  or  cupboard  in  the  comer 
of  the  room." 

Emma  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  frightened. 
"  Good  gracious,  Richard !  you  don't  really  think  that 
you  heard  these  sounds  in  that  room,  with  no  one  there 
but  yourself?" 

**  It  is  very  unaccountable  at  present,  I  admit,  but  you 
know  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  supernatural.  We  must 
examine  more  fully  into  this  matter." 

For  some  days  he  kept  sole  possession  of  the  room, 
reporting  once  or  twice  that  he  had  again  heard  the 
mysterious  noises,  and  in  especial  the  grating  of  a  rusty 
key,  as  in  the  lock  of  the  corner  cupboard,  wos  very  dis- 
tinctly  audible.  Three  times,  he  said,  he  had  heard  this 
sound,  and  yet,  as  we  all  knew,  there  was  neither  lock 
nor  key  to  the  closet  door,  only  traces  of  one  that  had 
been  there.  He  had  examined  all  the  doors  and  windows, 
he  had  searched  the  whole  room  minutely,  but  withouc 
discovering  the  slightest  clue  to  the  mystery.  There  was 
no  room  adjoining,  no  cellar  below  or  garret  above, 
whence  the  sounds  could  have  proceeded,  and  the  whole 
thing  was  most  smgular  and  unarxountable.  And  once 
he  even  hesitatingly  suggested,  "Could  it  be  possible, 
after  all,  that  there  were  in  reality  such  things  as 
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spiritual  manifestations?"    My  own  mind  echoed  the 
inquiry. 

Our  nearest  neighboar  was  a  farmer  who  lived  about 
a  mile  distant^  and  of  himself  and  his  wife  we  made 
mqmries  in  regard  to  the  former  occupants  of  the  house. 

It  had  for  twenty  years  within  his  memory,  Mr.  Grover 
Slid,  belonged  to  a  small  planter,  an  illiterate  but  good 
sort  of  man»  who  had  finally  sold  out  in  lots  and  pur- 
chased a  better  place  farther  south.  Then  the  6ouse,  with 
a  part  of  the  land  adjoining,  had  been  taken  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  was  known  as  Doctor  Mather,  and  was 
understood  to  be  a  very  learned  man  and  a  writer.  Mr. 
Grover  and  the  rest  of  the  neighbours  believed  him  to  be 
"a  little  cracked."  He  used  to  go  about  the  country 
gathering  sea-weeds,  plants,  and  insects,  but  would  repel 
all  approach  to  acquaintance,  and  reply  very  rudely  to  any 
inqairy  of  the  country  people  as  to  the  use  or  purpose  of 
his  collections.  He  had  a  wife,  with  whom  it  was  said 
he  lived  on  bad  terms,  and  three  sickly  children,  whose 
presence  he  would  scarcely  tolerate.  The  wife  and  two 
of  the  children  died,  and  then  Doctor  Mather  went  away 
with  the  remaining  child,  leaving  the  place  to  an  agent  for 
sale.  It  was  then  rented  for  a  time  by  some  people,  who, 
for  reasons  known  only  to  themselves,  would  not  remain 
their  term  out ;  and  finally,  we  had  taken  it,  furnished  as 
it  was,  for  the  summer.  This  was  all  that  Mr.  Grover 
knew. 

Upon  hearing  this  simple  account,  there  instinctively 
formed  in  my  mind  an  explanation,  if  such  it  can  bs 
called,  of  the  mysterious  circumstances  which  had  so 
puzzled  and  disturbed  us.  This  Doctor  Mather — this 
morose  and  unsocial  man,  and  unkind  husband  and 
father,  as  he  was  described  to  be — this  solitary  collector  of 
herbs — of  what  deeds  might  he  not  have  been  guilty  here, 
in  the  seclusion  of  this  lonely  old  country  house  ?  "  They 
had  all  three  died  3**  and  my  memory  reverted  with  a 
shudder  to  the  word  "  Poison  P*  which  I  had  heard  uttered 
by  that  mysterious  voice.  Perhaps  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted in  this  house — even  in  that  very  office-room  which 
I  had  appropriated ;  and  this  impression  was  deepened 
upon  being  informed  by  Mr.  Grover,  in  answer  to  my 
inquiries,  that  that  room  had  in  reality  been  Doctor 
Mather's  study  or  library,  into  which  no  one  was  ever 
admitted;  and  that  he  would  sometimes  remain  in  it 
▼hole  days  and  nights  together  without  being  interrupted, 
hamg  his  meals  brought  and  deposited  outside  the  door, 
in  the  adjoining  gallery. 

The  office  and  gallery  were  now  carefully  shunned  by 
us  all,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Walton,  who  haunted  it 
^tb  a  persistency  doubtless  equal  to  that  of  the  ghost 
itself.  He  was  determined,  he  said,  to  learn  all  that  could 
be  learned  of  this  mystery,  and,  if  possible,  to  thoroughly 
anravel  it 

One  evening,  after  a  rain,  a  heavy  sea-fog  set  in 
Qpon  the  coast,  and  the  atmosphere  became  all  at  once  so 
damp  and  chilly  as  to  render  a  fire  indispensable  to  com- 
fort As  I  have  said,  the  rooms  were  all  large  and  aixy, 
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and  were,  moreover,  carpetless  and  sparingly  furnished. 
This  was  pleasatit  enough  in  warm  weather,  but  inex- 
pressibly dreary  in  this  chill  and  damp  spell.  The  two 
most  comfortable  apartments  of  the  house  for  cool  weather 
were  undoubtedly  the  nursery  and  the  office  room,  which 
were  situated  at  opposite  extremities  of  the  long  building. 
So,  leaving  the  former  to  the  nurses  and  children,  Mr. 
Walton  proposed  that  he  and  £mma  and  I  should  make 
ourselves  comfortable  for  the  evening  in  the  haunted 
room,  as  he  now  called  it,  mauger  the  ghosts  and,, 
as  an  inducement,  promised  us  a  hot  oyster  supper. 
The  oysters  were  to  be  had  fresh  out  of  the  water, 
almost  at  our  very  door,  just  for  the  trouble  of  picking 
them  up. 

Certainly  the  room,  as  Emma  and  I  rather  hesitatingly 
entered  it,  looked  pleasant  and  cheerful  enough,  with  its 
blazing  pine- wood  fire  and  the  tea-kettle  steaming  on  the 
hearth.  No  one  made  any  allusion  to  the  ghost ;  Mr. 
Walton,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  subject  in 
the  interest  of  the  supper,  though  I,  and  I  fancied  also* 
Emma,  felt  a  little  nervous  as  we  occasionally  glanced 
furtively  round  the  room.  One  or  twice,  also,  I  caught 
myself  instinctively  looking  over  my  shoulder  toward  the 
comer  cupboard  b^ind  me. 

Supper  over,  Mr.  Walton,  who  was  a  fine  reader,, 
entertained  us  with  some  chapters  from  Dickens's  latest 
work,  and  we  were  soon  so  much  interested  as  to  forget 
everything  else.  In  the  very  midst  of  this,  however,  I 
was  startled  by  feeling  a  faint  breath  of  cold  air  upon  my 
neck,  and  at  the  same  instant  saw  my  sister's  eyes 
lifted  with  a  frightened  glance  toward  the  comer  closet 
behind  me. 

1  instinctively  started  up  and  crossed  over  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fire  place. 

"What  is  it,  Louisa?*'  said  Emma,  nervously ;  "I 
saw  the  door  of  the  closet  open." 

Mr.  Walton  closed  his  book  and  sat  looking  atten- 
tively at  the  cupboard.  And  it  was  whilst  we  were  all 
thus,  perfectly  silent  and  motionless,  that  a  sound  broke 
the  stillness, — at  first  what  seemed  the  jingling  of  phials 
and  rattling  of  chains,  and  then  the  faint,  uncertain 
sound  of  muffled  voices  which  I  had  heard  more  than 
once  before,  all  coming  unmistakably  from  the  little 
triangular  closet  in  the  comer. 

"  Oh,  Richard,  do  you  hear  ? "  gasped  Emma,  seizing 
fast  hold  of  her  husband's  arm.  For  myself,  I  came  very 
near  screaming  outright. 

"  Hush,— be  quiet !  "  said  Mr.  Walton.  And  taking 
the  lamp,  he  advanced  to  the  cupboard,  threw  wide 
open  the  door,  and  surveyed  it  minutely. 

It  was  simply  a  closet  built  of  deal  boards  against  the 
naked  whitewashed  walls  of  the  room.  Three  rickety 
shelves,  unoccupied  and  much  stained  with  ink  and  other 
liquids,  were  all  it  contained.  Between  the  lower  and 
middle  shelves  was  a  strip  of  wood  nailed  against  the 
wall,  as  if  to  cover  a  place  where,  as  we  could  see,  the 
plaster  had  fallen  away  \  and  beneath  this  strip  could  be 
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discerned  part  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  rat-hole.  Besides 
these,  not  a  thing  was  visible  in  the  closet. 

And  yet,  as  I  live,  while  we  three  stood  there  gazing 
into  the  empty  closet,  from  its  recesses  came  a  hollow 
laugh,  and  a  low,  childish  voice  said,  plaintively : — 

"  Three— all  dead— poisoned  !  " 

Emma  sank  down,  half  swooning.  Even  Mr. 
Walton's  face,  as  I  fancied,  became  a  shade  pale  \  and 
then  we  heard  the  voice  again : — 

Bury  them, — grave  under  the  magnolia — 

I  looked  again  at  my  brother-in-law,  and  saw  his  Hps 
compress  and  a  kind  of  desperation  appear  in  his  face. 
He  advanced  close  to  the  closet,  put  his  head  almost 
within  and  shouted  loudly  and  distinctly : — 

"  Who  are  you  ?    Who  is  it  that  speaks  ?  " 

In  answer  came  a  shriek,  loud  and  appalling,  ringing 
tn  our  very  ears.  Then  the  same  breath  of  cold  air  swept 
past,  followed  by  the  violent  shutting  of  a  door  and 
grating  of  a  key  in  a  lock.  We  looked  at  each  other 
aghast,  but  before  we  had  time  to  utter  a  word,  we  were 
again  startled  by  a  different  sound, — ^that  of  children's 
cries,  and  footsteps  hurrying  along  the  gallery  to  the  room 
in  which  we  were.  The  next  moment  the  door  burst 
open,  and  in  rushed  Momma  Abbey,  the  coloured  nurse, 
bearing  baby  in  her  arms,  and  followed  by  her  assbtant, 
Chloe,  dragging  the  three  elder  children  after  her — all 
the  latter  pale  and  terrified,  and,  Freddy  in  particular, 
shrieking  shrilly. 

"What  is  the  matter?  What  has  happened?" 
screamed  Emma,  forgetting  her  own  recent  terror  in 
alarm  for  her  children. 

"  Oh,  marster !  oh,  missus  !  "  gasped  Momma  Abbey, 
piteously,  her  eyes  rolling  white  in  their  sockets,  "a 
ghos* !    A  ghos'  in  the  nursery  !  " 
A  ghost?"  . 

*'In  the  corner-closet  in  the  nursery!  1  heerd  it! 
We  all  heerd  it !  Marster  Freddy  was  lookin'  in  dat 
closet  to  see  if  dar  was  any  mice  in  de  trap  what  he*d  set, 
and  sure*s  I*s  alive,  dis  minute,  marster,  somebody  in  dat 
•are  closet  hollered  out,  '  Who  is  you  ?  Who  dat  talkin' 
dar  ? '    We  all  heerd  it,  we  did  !  " 

Mr.  Walton  turned  around  and  once  more  looked  into 
the  closet.  Then,  taking  the  tongs  from  the  hearth,  he 
inserted  them  behind  the  bit  of  board  which  I  have  men- 
tioned as  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  wrenched  it  away,  ex- 
posing, as  he  did  so,  a  small  aperture  surrounded  by  a 
metallic  ring.  * 

**  I  have  discovered  the  mystery  at  last ! "  he  said, 
turning  to  us  with  a  smile.    ^  It  is  no  ghost,  but  simply 


a  speaking-tube.    Stay  here,  and  when  yoa  bear  the 
spirits,  place  your  mouth  to  this  and  answer  them." 

He  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  again 
heard  the  mysterious  sepulchral  voice  in  the  closet,  only 
much  more  distinct  now  since  the  board  had  been  removed. 
How  are  you  all?'* 

I  summoned  courage  to  answer :     Much  better ! 
And  then  there  came  a  low  laugh,  ghostly  enough,  cer- 
tainly, to  have  c-aused  our  blood  to  curcUe  had  we  not 
been  aware  of  the  identity  of  the  apparent  ghost. 

And  so  it  was  all  explained,  and  the  mysterj  of  the 
haunted  closet  cleared  up.  There  was,  as  Mr.  Walton 
had  said,  a  speaking-tube  communicating  between  the 
office-room  and  the  distant  nursery — placed  there,  doubt- 
less, by  the  eccentric  English  naturalist.  Dr.  Mather,  for 
his  own  convenience  j  and  he,  on  leaving  the  house,  had 
simply  carelessly  boarded  over  the  mouths  of  the  tube, 
not  dreaming  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  consequences  of 
his  negligence.  Probably  it  had  been  these  verj  mys- 
terious sounds  which  had  driven  away  the  last  occupants 
of  the  house  5  and  certain  it  is  that,  but  for  the  fortunate 
discovery  of  their  source,  we  ourselves  might  have  been 
won  over  to  the  ranks  of  spiritualists  and  ghost-believers. 
Such  results  have,  ere  now,  been  produced  hj  slighter 
causes  than  these. 

The  explanation  of  the  various  sounds  heard  by  us  in 
the  office-room  is  very  simple.  The  corresponding  mouth  . 
of  the  tube  was  in  a  closet  in  the  nursery,  precisely 
similar  to  that  in  the  office.  Momma  Abbey  stored  in 
this  closet  the  various  cups,  phials,  and  so  forth,  used  in 
the  nursery,  and,  to  secure  these  from  the  children,  the 
closet  was  generally  kept  locked.  It  was  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  this  closet  door,  with  the  grating  of  the 
key  in  the  rusty  lock,  that  had  so  often  alarmed  me;  and 
when'  it  was  open,  and  a  search  going  on  among  its  con- 
tents for  some  special  article,  the  noises  thus  made  and 
the  words  spoken  in  the  closet  could  be  heard  more  or 
less  distinctly  in  the  office.  Also,  when  the  closet-door 
was  suddenly  shut  to,  it  would  produce  a  current  of  air 
through  the  tube  sufficient  to  slightly  open  the  loosely- 
hung  door  of  the  office  cupboard.  Master  Freddy's  idea 
of  setting  a  mouse-trap  in  the  closet,  baited  with  poisoned 
food,  had  added  much  to  the  effect  of  the  mystery ;  and  it 
was  little  Mary's  voice  which  had  pleaded  so  pathetically 
for  the  three  victims  of  her  brother's  experiment,  implor- 
ing that  they  might  be  buried  under  the  magnolia-tree. 

Mr.  Walton  used  to  say  that  it  was  almost  a  pity  that 
the  secret  of  the  tube  should  have  been  discovered,  and 
thereby  so  capital  a  ghost-story  spoiled. 
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LETTERS  ON  ETIQUETTE. 


^1 7£  beg  leave  to  warn  our  readers  that  in  these  letters 
on  etiquette  we  do  not  intend  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  simple  rules  of  conduct.  We  aim  higher. 
We  wish,  if  possible,  to  make  a  journey  into  the  region 
from  whence  these  rules  spring.  We  want  to  teach  our 
readers  not  only  how  to  enter  a  ball-room,  but  what  they 
must  be  if  they  want  to  enter  any  room  with  success. 
Instead  of  bringing  conduct  down  to  a  dull  uniformity, 
e  should  like  to  have  them  set  it  upon  principles  that, 
instead  of  making  all  uniform,  would  make  each  har- 
monious— a  much  more  difficult  work. 

To  begin  with,  Mhat  is  Etiquette?  As  we  take  it, 
it  is  the  grammar  of  politeness.  Of  course  the  next 
question  is,  what  is  Politeness?  To  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  answers,  of  which  we  know  none  better  than 
the  gospel  maxim  : — Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they 
should  do  unto  you.*' 

Bat  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  different  defi- 
nitions that  have  been  given  to  that  which  is  called  polite- 
ness by  great  men  and  small,  in  order  that  we  may  form 
cur  own  opinion.  The  other  day  we  were  standing  on  the 
Paris  quai,  opposite  the  Louvre,  turning  over  the  old 
books  that  are  exposed  for  sale  there.    We  opened  one, 
and  the  first  words  we  saw  were,  **  What  is  politeness  ? " 
A  friend  called  our  attention  at  the  moment,  and  we  read 
no  farther ;  but  the  words  rung  in  our  ears  and  made  us 
think  of  them  in  spite  of  ourselves.  'At  last,  to  get  rid 
of  their  din,  we  resolved  to  issue  invitations  to  some 
great  men  we  dare  to  call  our  friends,  to  answer  the 
question  for  us.    Accordingly,  we  made  a  bright  fire  to 
welcome  them,  lighted  our  lamp,  and,  in  imagination, 
sent  the  following  letter  of  invitation  : — M.  N.  presents 
his  compliments,  and  begs  you  to  do  him  the  honour  of 
coming  to  pass  a  few  hours  with  him  this  evening."  And 
we  addressed  the  letters  to — Mr.  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
sometime  yeoman  to  King  Edward  III. ;  to  M;  Fran9oise 
Rabelais,  sometime  cur6  of  Meudon  >  to  Mr.  Bums, 
sometime  ploughman  3  to  Lord  Chesterfield  5  to  M. 
Michael  de  Montaigne  5  to  Madame  la  Marquise  de 
Lambert;  to  M.  Luc  de  Clapiers,  Marquis  de  Vauve- 
nargaes  \  to  M.  Jean  de  la  Bruy ere ;  to  Mr.  Raskin ;  to 
Mr.  Addison  ;  to  M.  Blaise  Pascal ;  to  M.  le  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld;  to  M.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  citizen  of 
Geneva;  to  Madame  Ducrist  de  Saint- Aubin,  Marquise 
<ie  Sillery,  Comtesse  de  Grenlis ;  to  George  VillierSi 
Duke  of  Bockingham ;  to  Mr.  Alexander  Pope ;  to  M. 
Charles  Dnclos ;  to  M.  Sebastian-Roch-Nicholas  Cham- 
fort  ;  to  M.  Franfois-Marie  Arouet  de  Voltaire ;  to  M. 
Joseph  Jonbert ;  to  Julius  Caesar  >  to  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson;  and  to  a  host  of  others,  for  we  wanted  the 
question  settled  once  and  for  all.   They  heard  the  question 
I      sileQce,  moA  answered  in  their  turn  as  foHows : — 


Chaucer, —     "  Whoso  is  vertuous. 
And  in  his  path  not  outrageous. 
When  such  one  thou  seest  thee  befome. 
Though  he  be  not  gentil  borne, 
Thou  mayst  well  sein  (this  is  in  sothe) 
That  he  is  gentil  because  he  doethe 
As  longeth  to  a  gentil  man. 
And  again,  to  have  pride  of  gentrie  is  right  gret  folie,  for 
oft  time  the  gentrie  of  the  bodie  bemireth  the  gentrie 
of  the  soule ;  and  we  ben  al  of  a  fader  and  of  a  moder." 

Rabelais. — **My  friends,  I  don't  understand  your 
language  (polite  apologies).  I  believe  it  is  the  language 
of  the  antipodes.'' 

Bums. — "  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
A  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 
Montaigne. — '*  I  have  been  brought  up  carefully 
enough  in  my  childhood,  and  have  lived  in  good  company 
enough  not  to  ignore  the  laws  of  French  civility.  I 
like  to  follow  them,  but  not  so  blindly  as  to  make  my 
life  uncomfortable.  I  have  often  seen  men  unpolite 
from  too  much  politeness  and  importunate  courtesy. 
After  all,  the  science  of  etiquette  is  very  useful.  Like 
grace  and  beauty,  it  softens  the  first  steps  of  intercourse 
and  familiarity." 

Marquise  de  Lambert. — "  Politeness  is  one  of  the 
greatest  ties  by  which  society  is  held  together,  since  it 
contributes  the  most  to  peace.  It  is  a  preparation  to 
charity,  and  an  imitation  of  humility.  Politeness  is  the 
art  of  conciliating  with  comeliness  what  we  owe  to 
others  and  to  ourselves." 

Lord  Chesterfield. — "  The  gay  and  easy  politeness  of 
the  French  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  A  good  number 
of  them  are  wanting  in  common  sense,  many  more  who 
fail  in  ordinary  learning,  yet,  in  general,  they  make  up 
for  these  defects  by  their  manners ;  so  that  they  almost 
always  pass  unperceived.  I  have  often  said,  and  I  think 
really,  that  a  Frenchman  who  joins  to  a  foundation  of 
virtue,  erudition,  and  good  sense,  the  manners  and  polite- 
ness of  his  coontry,  has  attained  the  perfection  of  human 
nature.  If  you  are  not  polite,  your  qualities,  virtues,  and 
talents  will  be  of  no  use  to  you.  Politeness  is  the  result 
of  much  good  sense,  a  certain  dose  of  good  nature,  a 
little  renunciation  of  self  for  the  sake  of  others,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  same  indulgence." 

La  Bruyere. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  spirit  of 
politeness  is  to  take  pains  that  by  our  words  and  manners 
other  people  may  be  pleased  with  us  and  with  themselves. 
Politeness  does  not  always  inspire  goodness,  equity, 
kindness,  and  gratitude,  but  it  gives  the  appearance  of 
these  virtues,  and  makes  men  appear  on  the  outside  what 
they  ought  to  be  within,  ...  It  is  true  that  agreeable 
manners  enhance  merit  and  make  it  more  agreeable,  and 
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we  mast  have  a  great  manj  eminent  qualities  to  be  able 
to  do  without  politeness." 

La  Rochefoucauld. — "Politeness  is  only  the  wish  to 
receive  it,  and  to  be  esteemed  polite." 

Rousseau. — "  All  that  is  hypocrisy.  Your  politeness 
IS  more  vicious  than  rirtuous ;  if  you  have  a  kind  heart, 
you  will  be  always  polite  enough ;  if  yon  have  not,  you 
have  only  one  laeans  of  being  useful  to  your  fellow- 
creatures,  it  is  to  let  them  see  it,  so  that  they  may  guard 
against  it.'' 

Joseph  Jouberi, — "  Politeness  is  the  dower  of  hu- 
manity. He  who  is  not  polite  is  not  hnman  enough. 
Politeness  is  a  sort  of  blunting  instrument  that  envelopes 
Ae  asperities  of  our  character,  and  pivreots  t!hem  from 
wounding  others. 

PolttenesB  is  to  kindness  what  words  are  to  thoughts." 

f  alius  CtBsar. — I  can  say  with  certainty  that  m  my 
most  arduous  struggles,  I  owed  a  great  part  of  my  success 
to  qualities  of  a  secondary  ovder — lemmm\wiutes — such 
as  civility,  good  nature,  and  the  desire  to  please  other 
people." 

Miadame  de  Gen&s. — "Politeness  ts  not  a  trifling 
ttiing ;  in  all  times  it  has  contributed  to  the  cdebrity  of 
tiiose  people  who  have  brought  it  to  perfection.  The 
urbanity  of  the  Athenians,  after  so  many  centuries,  still 
seems  to  us  one  of  their  titles  to  glory,  «nd  alticism  will 
always  be  a  flattering  epithet." 

Dudos. — Politeness  is  the  expression  of  social  vir. 
tues  I  social  virtues  are  those  which  make  us  useful  or 
i^reeable  to  the  people  with  whom  we  have  to  live.  A 
man  -who  could  possess  them  all  woold  he  necessarily 
polite  in  the  highest  degree." 

Chanffort, — When  we  read  the  menoirs  of  the  time 
ef  Louis  XIV.,  we  find  even  in  the  worst  company  of 
those  days,  something  that  we  miss  ,in  the  best  company 
now." 

Pascal, — "  All  men  naturally  hate  each  other ;  society 
has  );een  obliged  to  invent  politeness  to  make  itself 
pessible." 

Voltaire, — Politeness  is  to  the  mind  what  grace  is  to 
the  face :  it  is  the  sweet  image  of  a  kind  heart. *^ 

Fauvenargues. — Men,  bom  enemies  of  one  another, 
have  imagined  politeness  in  order  to  give  laws  to  their 
moessant  wars.  If  men  did  not  flatter  one  another, 
there  would  be  very  little  society  possible.** 

Pope. — Virtue  in  rude  and  uncultivBted  men  is  like 
a  precious  stone  badly  set    it  loses  part  of  its  brilliancy." 

Diderot, — I  knew  a  man  who  knew  everything 
except  how  to  si^y  good-morning,  and  to  bow.  He  lived 
and  died  poor  and  despised." 

Buckingham, — If  I  have  raised  myself  to  the  summit 
of  favour  and  power,  I  do  not  owe  it  so  much  (we 
acknowledge  these  things  when  we  are  dead)  on  account 
af  my  «nerit,  but  because  of  my  polite  and  gracious 
manners;  and  I  never  appeared  so  great  a  minister  to 
my  master,  James,  as  the  first  time  I  finished  a  letter  to 
him,  *  Your  slave  and  your  dog.'  " 


Alphonse  Karr, — After  laws  for  security,  men  were 
obliged  to  invent  laws  of  politeness  for  the  pleasures  of 
life.  Politeness  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first  is 
comprehended  in  few  words,  'Do  unto  others  as  ye  would 
they  should  do  unto  you ;  do  not  unto  others  that  which 
ye  would  not  they  should  do  nnto  you.'  Ask  your 
reason  what  to  avoid,  and  your  heart  what  lo  do.  The 
other  part  is  less  important.  People  witih  leisure  and 
education,  those,  above  all,  who  have  dnbbed  themselves 
exclusively  '  good  society,'  wish  to  recognise  one  another 
by  peculiar  signs,  and  they  have  invented  particular 
grimaces  and  a  particular  slang.  We  may«  without  harm, 
ignore  these  thmgs  I  but  it  is  more  oomrenient  to  know 
them.  You  may  generdly  wager  that  a  fliing  accepted 
by  everyone  is  a  stupidity,  or  "at  least  a  vtdgarity  j  but  to 
go  against  certain  established  customs  is  to  declare  oneself 
wiser  than  other  people,  and  brings  down  on  Me*s  head 
much  nnnecessary  ill-win.  If  it  is  pueiSe  to  submit  to 
some  customs,  it  is  ridiculous  to  submit  to  none." 

*'  There  are  certain  tyrannies  of  custom  against  which 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  protest.  //  is  the  eusiom,  is  not, 
whatever  people  may  say,  a  peremptory  answer  to  every- 
thing. In  little,  or  rather  indiflerent,  things,  it  is  easier 
to  submit  to  custom  than  to  take  the  time  to  reflect,  dis- 
cuss, or  combat  5  but  in  momentous  thmgs  we  roust 
reserve  ourselves  the  right  of  examination,  and  not  submit 
blindly  to  the  judgment,  so  often  without  appeal :  it  is  the 
custom, 

^Ask  a  camibarwhy  he  eats  his  enemies,  he  will 
answer  you :  '  It  is  the  custom.* 

.-^  "  Without  politeness,  men  would  never  meet  together 
except  to  fight.  We  must  therefore  either  live  alone  or 
be  polite. 

We  are  three  at  table,  two  men  and  one  woman.  A 
fowl  is  served ;  naturally,  we  all  three  want  to  eat  a  wing. 
Without  politeness,  the  man  who  carves  would  begin  by 
taking  one  of  the  two  wings ;  the  other  man  would  seize 
the  second.  If  the  third  guest  was  a  man,  there  would 
be  a  fight. 

But,  thanks  to  politeness,  we  begin  by  giving  one 
wing  to  the  woman ;  each  of  us  has  diminished  by  half 
his  chance  of  eating  a  wing  3  but  he  is  recompensed  for 
this  doubtful  sacrifice  by  the  vanity  of  passing  for  a  polite 
and  cultivated  man.  I  offer  you  the  second  wing  j  you 
insist  that  I  shall  keep  it.  If  I  give  way,  it  is  to  obey 
you ;  you  are  deprived  of  a  small  pleasute,  but  you  are 
not  humiliated,  and  you  have  an  advantage  over  me,  which 
makes  you  forgive  the  small  privation  of  which  I  am  the 
cause.  Besides  that,  I  did  not  take  the  wing  j  you  gave 
it  me,  and  I  offered  it  to  you.  What  I  have  said  of  a 
fowl's  wing  may  be  applied  to  all  human  relations." 

Portatis, — "  True  philosophy  respects  forms,  as  much 
as  pride  despises  them ;  but  we  require  a  discipline  for 
our  conduct,  just  as  we  require  an  order  for  our  ideas." 

Raskin, — A  gentleman's  first  characteristic  is  that 
fineness  of  structure  in  the  body  which  renders  it  capable 
of  the  most  delicate  sensation,  and  of  that  structure  oip  the 
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inmd  which  renders  it  capable  of  the  most  delicate 
sympathies,  or,  as  one  may  simply  say,  fineness  of 
nature. 

"This  is,  of  course,  compatible  with  heroic  bodily 
strength  and  mental  firmness;  in  fact,  heroic  bodily 
strength  is  not  conceivable  without  such  delicacy.  Ele- 
phantine strength  may  drive  its  way  through  a  forest  and 
feel  no  touch  of  its  boughs^  but  the  white  skin  of 
Homer's  Atrides  would  have  felt  a  bent  rose-leaf,  yet 
subdue  its  feelings  in  the  glow  of  battle,  and  behave  itself 
like  iron. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  call  the  elephant  a  vulgar  animal ; 
but  if  you  think  about  him  carefully,  you  will  find  that 
his  noD-vulgaritj  consists  in  such  gentleness  as  is  possible 
to  elephantine  nature  ;  not  in  his  insensitive  hide,  nor  in 
his  clumsy  foot,  but  in  the  way  he  will  lift  his  foot  if  a 
child  lies  in  his  way,  and  in  his  sensitive  trunk,  and  his 
still  more  sensitive  mind  and  capability  of  pique  in  points 
of  honour.  Hence,  it  will  follow  that  one  of  the  pro- 
bable signs  of  high  breeding  in  men  generally  will  be  their 
kindness  and  mercifulness ;  these  always  indicate  more 
or  less  firmness  of  make  in  the  mind." 

The  very  fact  that  politeness  has  been  written  about 
by  so  many  and  by  so  great  men  is  a  proof  of  its  im- 
portance; we  will  therefore  pass  at  once  to  its  rules, 
beginning  with  that  care  of  oneself  that  we  owe  to  our- 
selves and  to  others. 

To  be  truly  polite,  or,  what  is  better,  well  cultivated, 
we  owe  as  much  care  to  our  bodies  as  to  our  minds ;  a 
dandy  whose  highest  ambition  rests  in  the  cut  of  a  coat 
or  the  bow  of  a  cravat,  is  nothing  but  an  object  of  ridi- 
cule; but  a  man  who  neglects  the  proper  care  of  his 
outside  appeaiaace  is  just  as  blameable,  be  he  never  so 
learned. 

Tke  first  thing  exacted  by  the  laws  of  politeness  is 
personal  cleanliness. 

Cleanliness  consists  in  the  certain  attentions  that  we 
pay  to  our  bodies,  our  garments,  the  places  we  inhabit, 
and  even  to  the  air  we  breathe. 

We  ought  to  accustom  children  to  these  attentions 
from  their  earliest  infancy.  Many  ancient  nations  made  a 
virtue  of  what  they  called  the  cultivation  of  oneself.  It 
was  a  kind  of  secret  instinct  of  the  high  'dignity  of  man 
vhich  religion  has  revealed  to  us  since. 

To  keep  in  good  health  and  to  appear  in  public,  we 
ought  to  wash,  clean  our  teeth,  our  ears,  and  our  nails^ 
and  brush  our  hair  every  morning.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
?ve  the  least  possible  time  to  all  these  operations ;  it  is  a 
thing  so  necessary  that  the  necessary  time  must  be  given 
*o  it,  but  we  must  not  let  it  descend  into  minutiae,  or  an 
end  in  itself.    The  early  morning  hour,  when  we  first  get 

is  the  best  for  head-work,  and  it  is  not  right  to  waste 
Plenty  of  cold  water,  and  good  soap  to  soften  it,  are 

that  are  required. 

Do  not  have  anjrthing  to  do  with  essences,  vinegars, 
powders,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  charlatan's  materials. 
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Even  when  they  do  no  harm,  they  do  bo  good,  and  tbey 
are  always  a  useless  expense. 

Montaigne  affirms,  that  if  we  want  to  smell  nice,  we 
mnst  smell  nothing.  Perfumes  are  quite  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  good  society.  A  lady  may  make  an  exceptwo 
in  favour  of  a  few  very  delicate  and  expensive  scents,  snc^ 
as  Parma  violet  and  cedar,  but  she  should  use  them  veiiry 
sparrngly.    A  gentleman  never  uses  them  at  all. 

The  simplicity  of  masculine  garments  admits  very 
little  difference  between  those  of  old  and  young  men. 
Old  gentlemen  will  not  choose  gannents  too  tight  or  too 
short;  their  end  in  dressing  must  be  cleanliness  and 
ease. 

No  precise  laws  on  toilet  can  be  given  to  women  ; 
the  form  of  her  dresses,  the  quality  of  their  materials, 
changes  from  season  to  season  ;  we  can  only  remind  our 
readers  that  simplicity  is  always  in  season  even  in  the 
richest  toilet,  and  that  there  ought  always  to  be  harmony 
between  that  simplicity  and  the  age  of  the  woman. 
Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than,  as  the  people  say,  an 
old  ewe  dressed  lamb  fashion,"  one  of  those  popular 
sayings  that  are  more  forcible  and  true  than  anything  we 
could  invent  to  gild  die  pill. 

As  to  fashions,  we  advise  ladies  neither  to  adopt  them 
too  soon  nor  to  follow  them  too  late.  However  advan* 
tageous  a  fashion  may  be  to  feminine  charms,  it  only 
ought  to  be  worn  if  it  be  compatible  with  good  health 
and  widi  the  position  of  the  wearer. 

Much  has  been  written  lately,  by  doctors  and  others,  . 
about  the  wearing  of  stays;  the  doctors  condemn  them 
altogether :  they  are  wrong.  There  are  stays  and  stays — 
the  French  corset,  elastic  and  easy,  is  advantageous  both 
to  look  and  health;  it  prevents  that  tendency  to  lean 
forward  which  is  so  pernicious  to  women,  and  it  gives  a 
decent  and  graceful  shape  to  a  dress. 

There  are  mysteries  in  dressing  of  which  the  women 
of  the  upper  ten  keep  the  secret.  On^  must  have  been 
intimate  with  a  tres  grande  dame  before  understanding  all 
the  charms  of  simplicity ;  she  varies  her  toilet  according 
to  circumstances ;  her  morning  dress  is  the  simplest,  even 
for  calls;  her  evening  dress  richer;  her  ball  dress  the 
most  elegant. 

All  the  art  of  dressing  for  a  man  lies  in  his  cravat, 
which  must  be  irreproachably  new  and  well  tied* 

Both  men  and  women  ought  to  wear  irreproachable 
gloves  and  boots ;  they  are  evi^n  more  impbrt&nt  than  the 
fit  of  a  dress  or  the  cut  of  a  coat. 

Men  ought  not  to  wear  jewels,  or  only  very  simple 
ones ;  a  watch  and  chain,  a  cravat-pin,  and  a  ring  are  all 
that  may  be  tolerated.  The  chain  must  be  a  gentleman's 
chain,  not  a  jeweller's,  and  the  ring  is  almost  too  much  ;  « 
the  large  seal  or  diamond  chevali^e  are  both  vulgar  and 
parvenu. 

Women's  toilet  is  scarcely  complete  without  jewels, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  which  it  is  easier  to  show  vulgarity. 
Heavy,  inartistic,  and  dear  jewels  are  worn  by  women 
whose  only  riches  lie  in  their  purse^   A  Ipdy  consults  mi 
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shows  her  taste  by' the  simplicitj  of  her  parures  by  the 
way  they  match  her  toilet  and  suit  her  beauty. 

There  is  no  one,"  says  Horace  Raisson,  who  has  not 
derceived  the  advantage  of  being  always  well  dressed ; 
many  men  have  owed  their  fortune  to  their  coat.  A 
negligence  in  dress  may  cost  us  much.  There  are  very 
few  men  who,  at  least  once  in  their  life,  have  not  had 
occasion  to  say  with  Sedaine,  Ah  !  mon  habit,  que  je  vous 
remercie** 

•  Lastly,  in  dressing,  as  in  everything  else,  affectation 
is  mortal.  Its  art  consists  in  uniting  good  taste  and 
elegance. 

We  have  mentioned  the  "  upper  ten,"  and  no  letters  on 
etiquette  would  be  complete  without  giving  the  different 
ranks  and  titles  of  honour  of  the  best  English  society. 

The  titles  of  emperor,  king,  and  prince  denominate 
the  highest  rank  ^  then  come  the  five  orders  of  nobility, 
namely --duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron.  All 
these  titles  are  hereditary,  and  the  wives  and  children 
of  peers  are  entitled  to  appropriate  titles.  Next  comes 
baronets,  and  their  title  is  hereditary.  Below  the  baronet 
comes  the  knight,  but  his  title  is  not  hereditary ;  it  ex- 
pires with  its  owner,  and  does  not  descend  to  his  heir. 

There  are  also  ecclesiastical,  academical,  legal,  and 
municipal  distinctions,  which  have  their  titles  of  honour 
that  are  not  hereditary. 

The  title  of  esquire ,  so  usurped  in  this  generation 
only  legally  belongs  to  the  eldest  sons  of  knights,  and 
the  eldest  sons  of  younger  sons  of  the  nobility,  by  virtue 
of  birth,  justices  of  the  peace,  officers  of  the  Queen*s 
Court  and  household,  and  of  the  army  and  navy,  from 
the  rank  of  Captain  upwards,  by  virtue  of  office.  Doctors 
of  law,  barristers,  and  physicians  are  esquires. 

A  few  words  on  heraldry  are  necessary  now  when 


every  parvenu  makes  himself  an  object  of  ndicule  by 
buying  his  arms  and  crest. 

Heraldry  began  and  grew  with  the  feudal  system,  but 
may  be  sllaid  to  have  developed  into  a  science  with  the 
Crusades;  the  leaders  in  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages 
assumed  an  outward  distinctive  sign  by  which  they  might 
be  known  to  their  friends ;  the  closed  armour  of  that  day 
covered  the  faces  of  friend  and  foe. 

Devices  were  then  placed  on  the  shield,  which  was 
always  conspicuous  in  a  battle-field  as  well  as  on  the  sur- 
coat  and  banner.  The  crest  was  originally  the  orna- 
ment worn  upon  the  helmet.  Mottoes  were  originally 
the  war-cries  of  the  different  knights.  Supporters,  as 
the  figures  of  men  and  animals,  which  are  sometimes 
seen,  one  on  either  side  of  a  shield,  are  seldom  borne  by 
any  but  peers. 

In  marriages  the  wife*s  paternal  arms  are  impaled 
with  the  husband* s,  or  placed  upright  on  the  left  side 
of  the  husband's  in  the  same  escutcheon.  If  the  lady 
be  an  heiress,  her  husbaAd  places  her  arms  in  an  escut- 
cheon over  his  own.  The  children  bear  the  armorial 
bearings  of  father  and  mother,  quarterly. 

A  widow  bears  her  husband's  and  her  father's  arms 
impaled  in  a  lozenge.  A  maiden  lady  her  fathers  arms 
in  a  loasenge.    Ladies  bear  no  crests. 

If  the  gentleman  be  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  or  of  any 
other  order,  the  arms  of  the  wife  are  placed  in  a  separate 
shield. 

No  real  gentleman  or  lady  will  use  coats- of-arms,  etc., 
unless  they  are  perfectly  convinced  that  they  are  de- 
scendants of  the  family  that  owns  the  arms;  the  same 
name  alone  does  not  proi  e  this,  and  people  are  often  at 
the  mercy  of  charlatans  who  sell  them  their  titles  to 
honour. 


THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  LONG. 


"  111  sing  you  a  soag 
Of  the  days  that  are  long ; 

Of  the  woodcock  and  the  sparrow ; 
Of  the  little  dog 
That  bum't  his  tail, 

And  he  shall  be  whipt  to-morrow." 


THAT  is  the  song  the  world  sbgs 
Of  the  long  bright  days : 
That  is  the  way  she  evens  things, 
Portions  and  pays. 

The  dog  that  let  his  tail  bum, 

Proving  one  pain, 
Shall  he  be  whipt  next  day  that  he  may  learn 

Wisdom  again. 


That  is  the  song  the  world  sings 

To  sin  and  sorrow  : 
Over  her  limit  her  hard  lash  flings 

Into  God's  morrow. 

Measures  his  dear  divine  grace 

In  compass  narrow  : 
Counts  for  nothing  the  infmitc  days ; 

Forgets  the  sparrow. 


The  world  sings  only  a  half  song ; 

Leaves  our  hearts  sore : 
Heaven,  in  the  time  that  is  tender  and  long. 

Will  sing  us  more. 
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JESSAMINE. 
— ♦ 
CHAPTER  1. 


A  YOUNG  girl  lay  upon  a  lounge  in  the  recess  of  an 
^  oriel  window.  If  disease  held  her  there,  it  had  not 
altered  the  contour  of  the  smooth  cheek,  or  made  shallow 
the  dimples  in  wrist  and  elbow  of  the  arm  supporting 
her  head  ;  had  not  unbent  the  spirited  bow  of  the  mouth, 
or  dimmed  the  glad  light  of  the  grey  eyes.  Most  people 
called  these  black,  deceived  by  the  shadow  of  the  jetty 
lashes.  Thej  were  wide  open,  now,  and  the  light  of  a 
sonny,  mid-day  streamed  in  upon  her  face  through  the 
window,  yet  the  upper  part  of  the  irid  was  darkened  by 
the  heavy  fringe  that  matched  in  line  the  well-defined 
brows.  Her  hair,  also  black,  with  purple  reflections 
glancing  from  every  coU  and  fold,  was  braided  into  a 
coronal,  and  about  the  heavy  plait  knotted  at  the  back  of 
the  head  was  twisted  a  half-wreath  of  yellow  jessamine. 
Her  skin  was  dark  and  clear,  but  she  had  usually  little 
colour ;  her  forehead  was  not  remarkable  for  breadth  or 
height  5  the  nose  was  a  nondescript,  and  the  mouth  rather 
piquant  than  pretty,  with  suggestions  of  wilfulness  in  the 
full,  lower  lip,  and  the  slight,  downward  lines  at  tlie 
corners.  Her  dress  was  white  muslin,  with  no  ornament 
beyond  the  gold  clasp  of  her  girdle,  and  a  spray  of  jessa- 
mine at  her  throat. 

The   casement  was  canopied  with  the  vine  from 
which  this  last  had  been  plucked.    Hundreds  of  bright 
bells  were  swinging  lazily  in  the  warm  breeze,  and  were 
tossed  into  livelier  motion  and  perfume  by  the  kisses  of 
brown-coated  bees  and  vivid  humming-birds.  Heighten- 
ing the  glow  of  the  tropical  creeper,  while  they  relieved 
the  eye  of  the  spectator,  drooped  still,  lilac  clusters  of 
wistaria,  and  these  the  girl  put  aside  with  impatient 
fingers  when  she  raised  herself  upon  her  elbow  to  obtain 
a  better  view  of  the  outer  scene.    A  flower-garden,  lively 
with  Spring  blossoms,  opened  through  a  wicket  in  the 
white  fence  into  a  churchyard — green  and  level  on  the 
roadside — green  likewise,  but  swelling  into  long  ranks 
of  unequal  and  motionless  billows  behind  the  building. 
This  was  an  ancient  structure,  as  was  shown  by  the 
iatticed  windows  with  rounded  tops,  and  the  quaint  base 
of  the  steeple  that  yet  tapered  gracefully  into  a  shimmer- 
<og  point  against  the  pale  noon  of  the  sky.    But  loving 
<yes  had  watched  it,  and  reverent  hands  guarded  it 
against  decay.    The  brick  walls  were  sound,  the  masonry 
^  gtey  stone  about  windows  and  doors  smooth  and  solid 
^^th  cement  made  hard  as  the  stone  by  years  and 
leather.   The  sward  was  shaven  evenly,  and  the  two 
great  elms  at  the  entrance  to  the  rural  sanctuary  were  the 
pride  of  the  region.    A  double  row  of  these  trees  bor- 
<^d  the  road  for  a  hundred  yards  in  either  direction, 
and  now  offined  shade  and  coolness  to  an  orderly  herd 


of  horses  tethered  beneath  them.  A  few  handsome 
equipages  were  there,  two  or  three  stately  family  car- 
riages and  several  jaunty  buggies,  but  most  of  the 
vehicles  to  which  the  animals  were  attached,  bore  the 
stamp  of  rusticity,  hard  usage,  and  infrequent  ablutions, 
while  the  preponderance  of  roadsters  and  ponderous 
draught  horses  over  blooded  stock,  betokened  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  agricultural  districts,  the  beautiful  was 
held  in  subordination  to  the  useful.  The  little  church, 
thanks  to  the  taste  of  the  present  pastor  and  the  eco- 
nomical proclivities  of  past  generations,  had  escaped  the 
vulgarizing  influence  of  "  a  good  coat  of  paint."  Slow 
circles  of  lichens,  hoary  and  russet,  had  toned  down  the 
original  rudeness  of  the  bricks,  and  green  mosses  dotted 
the  slated  roof.  It  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  cup-like  valley, 
surrounded  by  mountains.  So  near  was  the  lofty-chain 
on  the  north-east,  that  the  rising  sun  sent  the  shadow  of 
the  Anak  of  the  range — Old  Windbeam,"  across  the 
graveyard  to  the  foot  of  the  sacred  walls ;  so  remote  on 
the  west  that  the  Day-god  looked  his  last  upon  the  fertile 
pastures,  winding  streams,  and  peaceful  homesteads,  over 
hills  round  and  blue  with  distance. 

The  watcher  in  the  oriel  window  saw  neither  flowers 
nor  elms  ^  noticed  the  throng  of  patient  dumb  horses 
and  motley  collection  of  carriages  as  little  as  she  did  the 
mountains,  near  and  far.  Every  feature  was  stirred  with 
exultant  wistfulness,  and  her  eyes  never  moved  from  a 
certain  window  of  the  church  from  which  the  inner 
shutters  had  been  folded  back.  The  house  was  densely 
packed  with  living  beings — she  could  see  through  this — 
galleries  and  aisles,  as  well  as  pews,  and  dimly,  in  the 
dusky  interior,  she  discerned  an  upright  and  animated 
figure — the  orator  of  the  occasion.  Into  the  heat  and 
hush  of  high  noon — heat  fragrant  with  waves  of  odour 
from  resinous  woods,  and  clover-fields,  and  garden- 
borders — a  hush  to  which  the  tinkling  bells  of  browsing 
kine  in  the  meadows,  and  the  hum  of  bird  and  bee  close 
by,  brought  a  deeper  lull  instead  of  interruption — flowed 
a  voice  sonorous  and  sweet  5  now  calm  in  argument  or 
narrative — now  breaking  into  short,  abrupt  bursts  of 
impassioned  declamation;  anon,  rising  with  earnest, 
majestic  measures,  most  musical  of  all,  that  brought 
words  with  the  varied  inflections,  to  the  rapt  listener. 
Smiles  and  tears  came  to  her  with  the  hearing ;  light  that 
was  glory  to  the  eyes  \  softness  that  was  tenderness,  not 
sorrow,  to  the  sensitive  mouth. 

When  the  speaker's  tones  were  drowned  by  the  storm 
of  applause  that  shook  the  church,  and  the  mass  of 
human  heads  swayed  to  and  fro  as  did  the  cedars  in  Old 
Windbeam*s  crown  on  gusty  winter  nights,  the  girl 
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fell  back  upon  her  cushions  and  fairly  sobbed  with 
excitement. 

"  My  hero !  my  king !  '* 

A  slight  bustle  in  the  hall  distracted  her  attention, 
and  warned  her  of  the  necessity  of  self-control.  A  man*s 
voice  questioned,  and  a  woman's— provincial  and  drawl- 
ing—replied, and  steps  approached  the  parlour. 

"  Here's  a  gentleman  waoits  Mr.  Fordham,  Miss 
Jessie/'  said  an  ungainly  country  girl,  opening  the  door. 

A  tall  figure  bowed  upon  the  threshold. 

**  I  am  an  intruder,  I  fear,"  he  said,  taking  in  at  once 
the  facts  of  the  young  lady*s  inability  to  rise  from  her 
sofa,  and  the  confusion  that  burned  in  her  dark  cheek  at 
the  unexpected  apparition.  "But  they  told  me  at  the 
hotel  below  that  I  should  find  Mr.  Fordham  here.  He  is 
my  cousin.** 

The  glow  remained  in  all  its  brightness^  but  it  was 
painful  no  longer,  as  she  held  out  her  hand.         ZIZ~7  "  1 

*'Then  you  are  Mr.  Wyllys?"  smiling  cordially 
*  You  are  very  welcome.*' 

She  waved  him  to  a  chah-  near  her  lounge  with  an  air 
of  proud,  but  unconscious,  grace,  that  did  not  escape  the 
visitor. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  arrive  in  season  to  partici- 
pate in  the  celebration  of  our  Centennial.  You  know,  I 
suppose,  that  Mr.  Fordham  is  the  orator  of  the  day  ?  ** 

Warily  observant,  with  eyes  that  habitually  looked 
careless,  and  were  never  off  guard,  Mr.  Wyllys  remarked 
the  smile  and  glance  through  the  window  at  the  chnrd), 
which  accompanied  this  bit  of  information,  but  his  reply 
evinced  no  knowledge  of  aught  beyond  what  was  con- 
veyed by  her  words. 

"  I  should  be  ashamed  to  confess  it,  but  I  was  not 
aware  until  this  moment  that  any  public  celebration  was 
going  on,  unless  it  were  a  religious  service  in  the  chureh 
— a  saint's  day  or  other  solemn  festival.  Is  this,  then, 
the  anniversary  of  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  your 
lovely  valley  ?  *' 

There  was  a  tincture  of  commiseration  for  his  igno- 
rance mingled  with  her  surprise  at  the  question  that  must 
have  diverted  the  stranger  if  his  sense  of  humour  was 
keen.  Her  answer  was  grave  as  befitted  the  importance 
of  the  subject. 

*'  The  founder  of  this  colony  among  the  hills  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters — one  David 
Dnndee,  from  whom  the  settlement  took  its  name.  He 
emigrated  with  a  large  family  of  sturdy  boys  and  girls, 
and  his  report  of  the  rich  lands  and  genial  climate  of  his 
new  home  drew  after  him  many  others — all  from  his 
native  land — most  of  them  his  former  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. They  cleared  away  forests,  built  houses,  dug,  and 
ploughed,  and  reaped,  and  worshipped  God  after  the 
fashion  of  their  fathers,  having,  within  fifteen  years  after 
David  Dundee's  establishment  of  himself  and  household 
here,  erected  the  substantial  church  you  see  over  there. 
At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  there  was  not  a  more  prosperous  and  happy  com- 


munity in  the  State.  In  response  to  the  call  to  arms,  the 
bravest  and  best  of  the  young  and  middle-aged  men 
formed  themselves  into  a  company  and  marched  away  to 
fight  as  zealously  and  conscientiously  as  they  had  felled 
the  woods  and  tilled  the  ground.  A  mere  handful— 
and  most  of  these  infirm  from  age  and  disease— re- 
mained with  the  women  and  children,  upon  whom 
devolved  much  and  heavy  labour  if  they  would  retain 
plenty  and  comfort  in  their  homes.  They  were  literally 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water ;  ^nej  sowed  the 
fields  and  gardens,  and  gathered  in  the  crops  with  their 
own  hands — these  heroic  great-grandmothers  of  ours! — 
herded  their  cattle  and  repaired  their  houses,  besides 
performing  the  ordinary  tasks  of  housewives.  And— one 
and  all — they  learned  and  practised  the  use  of  fiireanns, 
kept  muskets  beside  cradles  and  kneading  troughs,  and 
when  they  met  for  worship  on  Sabbath,  mothers  carried 
their  babies  on  the  left  arm,  a  gun  upon  the  right.  One 
day,  late  in  April — perhaps  as  fair  aad  sweet  a  day  as 
this — news  came  to  this  secluded  hamlet  that  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy— chiefly  Indians  and  half-breeds- 
was  approaching.  Providentially,  old  David  Dundee  was 
at  home  on  a  furlough  of  three  days — he  asked  no  more 
that  he  might  rally  somewhat  after  the  amputation  of 
his  left  arm  in  hospital.  He  had  the  church  bell  rung 
(it  was  a  present  from  a  Scottish  lord,  and  it  hangs 
still  in  the  steeple),  and  after  a  brief  consultation  upon 
the  green  in  front  of  the  '  kirk,'  with  the  wisest  of  his 
neighbours — ^a  council  of  war  from  which  women  were 
not  excluded — he  collected  the  entire  population  into  the 
church,  first  allowing  them  an  hour  in  which  to  bury 
or  otherwise  secrete  their  valuables.  The  feebler  women 
and  the  children  were  sent,  for  safety,  into  the  cellar, 
which  extends  under  the  whole  buildings  the  lower 
parts  of  the  windows  were  barricaded  with  feather-beds 
and  mattresses,  with  loop-holes  through  which  guns  could 
be  thrust,  and  these  stout-hearted  matrons  and  young 
girls  volunteered  to  defend.  The  men  were  mustered 
in  the  galleries.  A  sentinel  from  the  bell-tower  soon 
gave  warning  that  the  foe  was  in  sight.  From  their 
loop-holes  the  colonists  saw  their  houses  and  bams  fired, 
their  horses  and  other  stock  maimed  and  butchered, 
gardens,  fields,  and  orchards  wantonly  laid  waste  >  but 
not  a  woman  wept  or  a  man  swore  or  gnoaned  in  the 
crowded  church.  On  they  came,  flushed  with  success, 
ravening  for  human  blood.  David  Dundee  spoke  twice 
before  the  uproar  without  made  hearing,  even  of  his 
stentorian  voice,  impossible.  '  Hand  your  fire  'till  ye 
hear  me  gie  the  word !  *  he  said,  when  his  small  army 
looked  to  him  for  orders,  as  savages  and  half-breeds 
rushed  forward  to  surround  the  building.  A  minute 
later — *  The  Lord  have  maircy  upon  their  souls,  for  we'll 
hae  nane  upon  their  bodies  !    Fire  ! ' 

The  fight  was  a  fierce  one  and  lasted  until  night- 

faU." 

"  *  Then,'  says  the  chronicler  of  the  story, '  seeing  that 
the  enemy  had  withdrawn  a  little  space,  we  dianked  the 
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Gob  of  bfttika,  and  took  some  refreshment;  then  set 
about  canog  lor  oar  wounded  and  preparing  for  the 
renewed  attack  wc  believed  the  savages  were  about  to 
Bnake.  Fining  the  hart  of  our  leader,  David  Dundee, 
to  be  mortal,  and  that  our  ammunition  was  well  nigh 
enhanated,  and  bemg,  in  conseqaence,  sore  distraught  in 
spirit,  we  gave  ourselves  anew  to  prajer — then,  stood  io 
ourmrnur" 

''Wasn't  that  grand  !*'  the  girl  interrupted  herself  to 
saj,  her  wide  eyes  all  alight  with  fire  and  dew. 

"  Glorioua !  One  likes  to  remember  that  upon  such  a 
foundation  as  your  Dundee  and  his  followers  our  Re- 
public was  huilt,"  assented  the  listener.  "And  then?'* 

"And  then **---4aking  up  the  words  with  singleness 
of  interpretation  and  a  grave  simplicity  that  nearly  pro- 
voked the  auditor  to  a  smile — "  the  darkness  closed  down 
and  hid  the  fiae  from  their  sight.  With  the  dawn  came  a 
glad  surprise.  The  invaders  had  retreated,  bearing  their 
dead  and  wounded  with  them.  The  garrison  had  lost  but 
twenty  in  all,  five  of  them  being  women.  They  were 
buried  in  the  graveyard  over  there,  with  the  exception  of 
the  rugged  old  chieftain,  who  was  interred  directly  under 
the  pulpit.  All  this  happened  a  hundred  years  ago. 
When  Mr.  Fordbam  was  here  last  summer,  the  committee 
having  the  centeonial  anniversary  in  charge,  requested 
him  to  deliver  the  oration." 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  he  has  never  mentioned 
this  new  iKstinetion  to  me,  although  I  knew  his  modes^ 
to  be  equal  to  his  ability,'*  said  the  tisitor. 

The  blade  brows  were  knit  and  the  lip  curled. 

"  It  is '  no  diitinction  '  to  him  to  deliver  an  lustorical 
address  to  a  frowd  of  yeomen,  you  may  think,  and 
rightly  !  His  consent  to  do  this  is  a  proof  of  his  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  wtUingness  to  oblige  his  friends.  I 
uoderstand  as  well  as  yon  do,  that  our  pride  in  the  one 
event  that  has  made  our  valley  memorable  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  may  seem  overstrained  to  absurdity  in 
the  eyes  of  odiers.  But  there  are  some  in  Mr.  Fordham*s 
audienoe  who  appiecsate  hs  talents,  and  all  admire. 
Listen  her  forehead  smoothing  as  the  applause  broke 
forth  again. 

Mr.  Wyllys  was  too  well-bred  to  recall  to  her  mind 
what  she  should  have  learned  from  his  frank  avowal  of 
ignorance  of  her  cherished  tradition — ^namely,  that  the 
"one  event"  had  been,  in  that  hurrying  modem  age,  for- 
gotten by  the  world  outside  the  noble  am^^theatre  of 
hills.  The  country  girl  had  told  the  story  well ;  her  face 
bad  been  an  engaging  study  while  she  talked,  and  there 
was  novel  reffesbmeat  in  her  naiVe  belief  that  the  tale 
nmst  interest  bim  as  much  as  it  did  herself.  Otherwise, 
lie  might  have  found  the  recital  a  bore. 

You  misunderstood  me  if  you  imagined  that  I  in- 
tended to  sneer--»did  me  an  injustice  you  will  not  repeat 
when  you  are  better  acquainted  with  me.  The  highest 
honour  that  ean  be  awarded  the  American  citizen  is  the 
opportunity  to  iMtve  the  people.  And  my  cousin*-any 
maa— might  well  be  proud  of  the  compliment  conveyed 


in  the  invitation  to  be  speaker  on  an  occasion  like  this. 
The  theme  should  be  of  itself  inspiration.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  him  for  excluding  me  from  the 
number  of  his  hearers.  His  reserve  on  the  subject  o£ 
the  appreciation  that  meets  his  worth  and  talents  every-^ 
where  is  sometimes  trying  to  the  temper  of  those  wh« 
know  how  to  value  these,  and  the  reputation  they  have 
won  for  him." 

He  is  sii^gutlarly  modest.  But  that  is  a  charactertstie 
of  true  merit,"  said  the  young  lady,  laconically.  "You 
came  down  from  Hamilton  to-day?" 

"  I  did  !'*  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulder  and  a 
comic  lifting  of  the  eyebrows.  "  Actually  arisiofg  at  four 
o'clock  to  take  the  traio.  I  saw  the  sun  rise,  for  the  first 
time  in  twenty  years.  Your  honoe  is  very  beautiful.  Miss 
Kirke." 

"  We  think  so.  I  ouf^  to,  for  1  was  bom  here,  and 
have  known  no  other.  But  I  am  not  Miss  Kirk^  only 
Miss  Jessie.  My  elder  sister  is  in  the  church.  Wheit 
she  conies  home,  she  will  play  the  hostess  better  than  I 

do." 

"  Excuse  me  for  saying  that  you  are  scarcely  a  compe- 
tent ju^ge  on  thai  point" 

She  met  the  gdHantry  with  the  half-petulant  expresaioa 
and  gesture  that  had  answered  his  allusion  to  his  cousin's 
new  distinction." 

I  did  not  s^  that  to  provoke  flattery.  Apart  froaa 
the  truth  that  my  sister  is  my  superior  in  nearly  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  up  the  dignified  lady,  she  is,  just 
now,  in  better  physical  trim  than  I  can  boast.  I  sprained 
my  foot  a  week  ago,"  smiLing,  and  blushing  so  brightly  as 
to  arouse  the  spectatcv*s  curiosity, and  I  am  forbiddcs 
to  use  it,  as  yet*' 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  window  as  the  crash  of 
brass  band 'proclaimed  that  the  oration  was  at  an  end. 
While  she  beat  time  on  the  sill  to  the  patriotic  strmns,  the 
visiter  inspected  the  room  and  its  appointments. 

It  was  a  square  parlour,  low-browed  and  spapious,  and 
wainscoated  with  oak.  Venerable  portraits  adorned  the 
walls,  and  the  furniture  belonged  to  the  era  when  mar 
bogany  was  plentiful  and  upholstery  expensive,  if  one 
might  judge  from  the  disproportion  in  the  quantity  of 
polished  wood  and  that  of  cushions.  A  modern  piano 
was  there,  however,  and  the  ^rpet  was  new  and  hand- 
some. The  lounge  on  which  Jessie  lay  was  eiideatly 
the  workmanship  of  a  neighbouring  carpenter,  but  was 
far  more  comfortable  than  the  stately  sofas  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  apartment,  being  broad  and  deeply  cusbioned« 
and  covered  with  a  pretty  chintz  pattern.  An  old  china 
bowl,  full  of  p«nd-lilies,  was  upon  the  centre-table  >  tall 
vases  of  the  same  material  and  antique  style  stood  on  the 
mantel,  and  a  precious  cabinet  of  carved  wood — Mr. 
Wyllys  wondered  if  the  owners  knew  how  precious — was 
in  a  far  corner.  The  most  conspicuous  ornament  of  the 
room  was  a  large  picture  that  hung  over  the  mantel.  It 
was  a  portrait  of  the  second  daughter  of  the  house,  taken 
several  years  before,  for  it  represented  a  girl  of  sixteen* 
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kneeling  [beside  a  forest  spring.  She  had  just  filled  a 
leaf-cap  with  water,  and>  in  the  act  of  raising  it  to  her 
lips,  glanced  at  the  spectator  with  a  smile  of  saucy 
triumph — a  face  so  radiant  with  roguish  glee  as  to  win 
the  gravest  to  an  answering  gleam.  The  likeness  was 
striking  still,  and  the  painting  excellent.  The  figure  was 
spirited,  the  attitude  one  of  negligent  grace,  and  the 
accessories  to  the  principal  object  were  well  brought  in. 
A  vista  in  the  woods  revealed  the  craggy  front  of  Wind- 
beam,  and  about  the  old  beech,  shading  the  spring,  clung 
a  jessamine  in  full  flower. 

Mr.  Wyllys  got  up  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the 
picture,  and  Jessie  looked  around. 

"That  is  one  of  my  father's  treasures,'*  she  said,  with- 
out a  tinge  of  embarrassment  or  affectation  at  seeing  him 
intent  upon  the  scrutiny  of  her  portrait.      It  was  painted 

by  H  **  pronouncing  a  celebrated  name.    "  He  spent 

a  summer  in  this  neighbourhood,  four  years  since.  He 
was  with  us  on  a  picnic  to  the  wishing-well— every 
county  has  a  wishing-well,  hasn't  it  ? — and  there  made 
the  first  sketch  of  that  picture." 

A  neat  way  of  informing  me  that  he  was  struck 
with  her  attitude  and  face,  and  asked  the  favour  of  repro- 
ducing them  upon  canvas  !  '*  reflected  the  guest. 
It  is  a  masterpiece  !  "  he  said,  aloud. 

He  marvelled  inwardly  at  the  paternal  devotion  or 
extravagance  that  had  tempted  the  master  of  the  \mpre- 
tending  manse  to  make  himself  the  owner  of  what  he 
knew  must  be  a  costly  work  of  art. 

Jessie  answered  as  if  he  had  spoken. 

"Mr.  H         gave  it  to  my  father,  who  had  been 

•attentive  to  him  during  a  severe  illness." 

She  scanned  the  new-comer  narrowly  while  his  re- 
gards were  engaged  by  the  painting,  never  dreaming  that 
he  was  quite  conscious  of  the  scrutiny,  and  prolonged  his 
examination  purposely  that  she  might  have  time  and 
opportunity  for  hers.  He  stood  fire  bravely,  for  his  mien 
of  easy  composure  did  not  vary  by  so  much  as  the 
nervous  twitch  of  a  muscle  j  his  attitude  was  one  of 
serious  attention ;  his  eyes  did  not  leave  the  picture. 

A  tall,  lithe  figure,  with  a  willowy  bend  of  the 
shoulders,  slight,  but  perceptible,  especially  when  he 
spoke^  or  listened  to  her ;  fair,  almost  sandy,  hair ;  blue 
eyes ;  a  pale,  and  by  no  means  handsome,  face,  inasmuch 
as  the  forehead  was  narrow,  the  cheeks  tliin,  the  mouth 
large,  and  the  luxuriant  beard  had  a  reddish  tendency  in 
the  moustache,  and  where  it  neared  the  under  lip — each 
of  these  particulars  and  the  tout  ensemble  awoke  in  Jessie's 
mind  disappointment,  which  found  vent  in  a  little  sigh 
and  a  droop  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth  as  she  withdrew 
her  eyes. 

Then  silence  abode  between  them  for  awhile.  The 
music  of  the  band  had  ceased,  and  whatever  |Were  the 
concluding  exercises  of  the  celebration  in  the  church,  they 
were  inaudible  in  the  great  parlour^  where  cool  shadows 
slept  in  the  comers,  and  the  scent  of  pond-lilies  and  jessa- 
haine  steeped  the  air  into  languorous  stillness.    It  would 


have  seemed  like  a  dream  to  a  romantic  or  imaginative 
man,  and  the  glory  of  the  place  and  hour  been  the  figure 
among  the  pillows  on  the  couch,  her  dark  cheeks  stained 
red  as  with  rich  wine ;  the  sultry  yellow  of  the  blossoms 
in  her  hair  and  upon  her  bosom  making  more  black  her 
wealth  of  hair,  more  clear  her  olive  skin,  the  while,  for- 
getful that  she  was  not  alone,  she  watched  with  parted 
lips  and  eager,  love-full  eyes,  for  the  coming  of  her  lord. 

We  shall  have  abundant  proof,  hereafter,  [that  Mr. 
Wyllys  was  the  reverse  of  romantic,  and  that  his  imagi- 
nation never  misled  his  judgment,  but  aesthetics  was  a 
favourite  study  with  him,  and  his  taste  being  good,  he 
decided  within  his  calm  and  patronizing  self  that  the  hour 
spent  in  the  "  best  room  "  of  the  Dundee  parsonage  was 
not  utterly  wasted. 

He  had  had  a  study  in  colour — and  of  more  kinds 
than  that  which  met  the  eye — if  nothing  else. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Here  they  are!  " 

The  low  exclamation,  fraught  with  delight  and  ill- 
suppressed  impatience — genuine  and  artless  as  a  child's — 
drew  Mr.  Wyllys  to  join  Jessie's  lookoat  at  the  window. 

The  road  and  churchyard  were  full  of  the  retiring 
crowd,  and  a  group  of  three  persons  was  at  the  wicket- 
gate.  A  white-haired  man,  of  dignified  and  benign  pre- 
sence, bowed  somewhat  under  the  weight  of  his  three- 
score years  and  ten,  walked  with  his  arm  about  the 
shoulders  of  one  youthful  and  erect,  who  retarded  his 
gait  to  suit  the  measured  tread  of  his  companion. 

Stand  back !  don't  let  him  see  you  until  be  comes 
in,"  ordered  Jessie;  and  Mr.  Wyllys  retreated  without 
having  made  other  observation  of  the  lady  at  Mr.  Kirke's 
side,  save  that  she  was  of  medium  height,  and  neatly 
dressed. 

Mr.  Fordham's  face  brightened  with  pleasure  and 
amazement  at  sight  of  the  figure  standing  at  the  head  of 
Jessie's  sofa. 

"Orrin!  you  here  >" 

"  In  body  and  in  spirit,  Roy  ! " 

Jessie's  eyes  were  busy,  as  their  hands  lingered  in  the 
hearty  clasp  of  greeting. 

"  What  a  contrast ! "  she  thought,  'twtxt  pity  for  the 
one  and  exultation  in  the  other. 

The  epithet  most  aptly  descriptive  of  Roy  Fordham's 
features  and  bearing  was  manly."  The  broad  brow ; 
the  hazel  eyes,  rather  deeply  set,  that  looked  straight  into 
those  of  the  person  with  whom  he  talked  j  the  resolute 
mouth  and  square  chin ;  bis  upright  carriage,  stalwart 
frame,  and  firm  step — all  deserved  it.  His  height  did 
not  equal  that  of  his  cousin,  but  he  seemed  taller  until 
they  stood  side  by  side.  Without  relinquishing  the 
visitor's  hand,  he  turned,  with  serious  courtesy  that 
became  him  well,  to  the  lady  who  had  entered  with 
him. 
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"Miss  Kirke,  allow  me  to  present  my  friend  and 
relatiire,  Mr.  Wyllys !  " 

It  was  a  formally  worded  introduction,  for  Miss  Kirke 
was  punctilious  in  these  matters.  She  bent  her  head 
graciously,  but  with  no  effusive  cordiality  such  as  had 
gushed  forth  in  her  sister's  welcome  to  one  with  whose 
name  she  was  pleasantly  familiar. 

"  We  are  happy  to  see  any  friend  of  Mr.  Fordham  in 
our  home/*  she  said  in  a  clear,  monotone  that  accorded 
perfectly  with  her  calm  face  and  reposeful  demeanour. 
My  father,  Mr.  Wyllys !  " 
The  back  of  the  latter  was  to  the  lounge  when  Miss 
Kirke  had  committed  him  to  the  host*s  care,  and  betaken 
herself  to  some  other  part  of  the  house ;  but  he  knew 
that  Roy  was  bending  over  his  betrothed,  smiling  tender 
reproach  into  eyes  that  filled  with  happy,  foolish  tears  at 
his  query — Have  you  been  very  lonely  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all !  I  have  enjoyed  the  morning  intensely. 
I  could  see  into  the  church  very  plainly,  and  hear  much 
that  was  said.    It  was  almost  as  good  as  going  myself." 

''I  told  you  you  would  be  reconciled  to  the  disap- 
pointment  by  noon/' 

"  But  not  in  the  way  you  meant !  *' 
The  wilful  ring  was  in  the  voice,  loving  as  it  was. 
Mr.  Wyllys'  visage  was  a  model  of  bland  deference, 
and  his]  answers  to  Mr.  Kirke's  remarks  pertinent,  the 
while  he  was  reflecting — You  are  likely  to  have  lively 
work  on  your  hands,  my  good  cousin,  with  your  Kate.  I 
should  hardly  have  cast  the  part  of  Petruchio  for  you, 
either/' 

"  I  think  I  will  have  mine  brought  to  me  here,  to- 
day!" he  heard  Jessie  say,  softly,  when  dinner  was 
announced. 

Roy's  reply  was  to  lift  her  in  his  arms  and  carry  her 
across  the  hall  to  the  dining-room,  where  one  side  of  the 
table  was  taken  up  by  a  settee  heaped  with  cushions. 
She  pouted  and  laughed  as  he  laid  her  down  among 
Aese. 

^  I  believe  you  imagine  that  I  am  losing  moral  volition 
as  well  as  bodily  strength !  I  have  taken  my  meals  in 
thb  a  la  fairy  princess  style  for  seven  days,"  she  added 
to  Mr.  Wyllys,  when  they  were  all  seated — "  have  per- 
sonated Cleopatra  and  Mrs.  Skewton  to  my  own  content 
and  my  friends'  amusement.  I  find  it  so  comfortable 
that  I  shall  regret  the  recovery  which  will  doom  me  to 
straight-backed  chairs,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  against 
the  table.  If  you  want  to  know  the  fulness  and  delight 
of  the  term  elolce  far  niente^  practise  clumsy  climbing 
among  our  steep  hills,  and  the  fates  may  send  you  a 
sprained  ankle — a  not  intolerable  prelude  to  a  month  of 
soch  luxurious  indolence  and  infinitude  of  spoiling  as  I 
am  now  enjoying." 

''Hie  indolence  and  the  petting  might  be  less  to  his 
than  tbey  are  to  yours,"  replied  her  father,  in- 
dulgently. 

Don't  yon  believe  it ! "  said  Jessie,  with  a  saucy 
Ml  of  ber  great  eyes  across  the  table  at  the  guest.    "  I 


have  a  notion  that  both  would  be  altogether  to  his  liking. 
Unless  I  am  mistaken,  be  has  had  Benjamin's  share  of 
these  luxuries  already." 

"  You  have  been  telling  tales  out  of  school,  Roy  !  " 
said  his  cousin,  threatingly,  as  Mr.  Fordham  laughed. 

Jessie  anticipated  the  reply. 

**  You  are  wrong,  and  the  accusation  is  unflattering 
to  my  perceptive  powers.  You  betray  your  ease-loving 
propensities  in  every  motion  and  accent.  Don't  frown  at 
me,  £una !  I  am  complimenting  him,  although  he  may 
not  suspect  it.  Indolence — not  laziness,  mind !  but  the 
graceful  laisser-faire  which  sometimes  approximates  the 
sublime — is  the  least  appreciated  of  the  social  arts.*' 

Mr.  Wyllys  answered  by  a  quotation — 

"  *  Surely,  surely,  slumber  is,  more  sweet  than  toil— the  shore 
Than  labour  in  the  deep  mid-ocean.'  " 

"The  gospel  of  ease,  of  which  Tennyson  is  the 
apostle  !  **  said  Roy.  Sleep  is  never  sweeter  than  when 
it  comes  to  the  labouring  man,  nor  is  the  shore  so 
welcome  to  him  who  never  leaves  it,  as  it  is  to  the 
mariner  wh6  has  gained  it  by  toiling  through  the  deep 
mid-ocean." 

Jessie  made  a  dissenting  gesture. 

"  Lejeu  fCen  vaut  pas  la  chandelle  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  rest  and  ease  be  the  chief  goods  of  life,'* 
was  the  rejoinder. 

It  was  made  gently  and  aflectionately,  but  Jessie 
appealed  to  Mr.  Wyllys,  in  whimsical  vexation. 

Wouldn't  anybody  know  that  he  is  a  college  pro- 
fessor ?  He  is  a  merciless  logician,  and  logic  was  always 
a  bore  to  me.  I  don't  know  the  difference  between  a 
syllogism  and  a  sequence.  Poor  £una !  what  a  fearful 
trial  she  had  in  her  pupil !  " 

"  You  use  the  past  tense,  I  observe  ! "  Mr.  Wyllys 
remarked,  demurely. 

Everybody  was  tempted  to  badinage  in  talking  with 

her. 

"  Because  my  days  of  nominal  pupilage  are  over.  The 
trial  remains  in  full  force." 

You  may  say  that,  my  dear."  Mr.  Kirke  laid  a 
caressing  hand  upon  her  head.  "  Your  sister  and  I  would 
hear  the  slander  from  no  one  else." 

Miss  Kirke  said  nothing,  only  smiled  in  a  slow,  bright 
way,  peculiarly  her  own.  While  Jessie  could  not  speak 
without  action,  the  blood  leaping  to  cheek  and  lip  as  did 
the  fire  to  her  eye  and  ready  retort  to  her  tongue,  her 
sister  sat,  serene  and  fair,  observant  of  every  want  of  those 
about  her,  graceful  in  hospitality, hurried  innothing,  careful 
in  all  she  said  and  did.  She  must  have  been  twenty-five 
years  old,  Wyllys  decided,  but  she  would  look  as  young 
at  forty,  after  the  manner  of  these  calm-pulsed  blondes. 
The  soft  brown  hair  was  put  plainly  back  from  her 
temples;  her  features  were  like  her  father's,  Greek  in 
outline,  but  more  delicately  chiselled;  her  eyes  were 
placid  mirrors,  not  changeful  depths.  Her  dress  was  a 
dun  tissue  that  yet  looked  cooler  than  Jessie's  muslin. 
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aod  her  lace  collar  was  underlaid  and  tied  in  front  with 
blue  ribbon.  Mr.  Wylljs  had  an  eje — and  a  criticallj 
correct  one — for  feminine  attire,  down  to  the  miiratest 
details^  and  he  approved  of  hers  as  befitting  her  age, 
position^  and  stjie. 

He  noted,  moreover,  with  surprise  and  approval, 
that  there  was  not  a  touch  of  rusticity  in  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  table  and  the  bill  of  fare.  Old-fashioned 
stiver,  massive  and  shining  5  china  that  nearly  equalled  it 
in  value,  and  cut-glass  of  the  same  date,  were  set  out 
with  tasteful  propriety  upon  a  damask  cloth,  thick, 
snowy,  and  glossy,  and  ironed  in  an  arabesque  pattern. 
From  the  clear  soap,  to  the  ice-cream,  syllabubs,  and 
frosted  cake  which  were  the  dessert,  each  dish  bespoke 
intelligent  and  elegant  housewifery.  Yet  the  only  servant 
he  saw  was  the  lumpish  girl  who  had  admitted  him. 
She  removed  and  set  on  dishes  without  a  blunder,  decent 
and  prim  in  a  white  cape-apron,  directed,  Mr.  Wyllys  was 
sure,  in  every  movement,  by  the  mistress'  eyes,  unper- 
turbed as  these  seemed. 

Crude  brilliancy — mature  repose — thus  he  described 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  sister's  behaviour,  by 
the  time  the  meal  was  over.  Both  were  strong,  both 
women  of  intellect  and  culture.  One  was  as  self-con- 
tained as  the  other  was  impulsive.  He  had  never  before 
— and  his  acquaintance  with  the  various  phases  of  Ameri- 
can society  was  extensive — met  the  peer  of  either  in 
farm-house  or  country  parsonage. 

"  I  should  as  soon  have  looked  for  rare  orchids  in  a 
daisy-field,'*  was  his  figure. 

The  cousins  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  afternoon,  a 
ramble  that  led  them  by  a  zig-zag  path,  to  the  summit  of 
Old  Windbeam.  They  had  climbed  the  hogest  boulder 
of  his  knobby  forehead,  and  sat  upon  it  in  the  shadow  of 
a  low-spreading  cedar,  smoking  the  cigar  of  contentment, 
and  surveying  at  their  leisure  the  magnificent  panorama 
unrolled  beneath  them,  when  Orrin  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  friend's  knee,  with  a  half  laugh  that  had  in  it  a 
quiver  of  wounded  affection. 

"Why  have  you  left  me  to  find  all  this  out  for  myself, 
old  fellow  ?  Did  you  doubt  my  sympathy,  or  my  discre- 
tbn?" 

Roy  did  not  turn  his  head,  but  his  fingers  closed 
strongly  and  lingeringly  upon  his  cousin^s. 

**  I  doubted  neither.  There  was  nothing  I  could  tell 
you  until  very  lately.  I  came  to  Dundee,  last  September, 
to  pass  my  vacation  at  the  hotel  in  the  village  below. 
There  were  excellent  hunthig  and  fishing  hereabouts,  I 
had  been  told,  and  I  brought  letters  of  introduction  to 
Mr.  Kirke  from  Dr.  Meriden  and  Professor  Blythe,  who 
were  his  college  friends.  Before  my  return  to  Hamilton, 
I  asked  and  obtained  his  permission  to  correspond  with 
his  younger  daughter,  confiding  to  him  my  ulterior 
motive  for  the  request.  He  consented  and  kept  my 
secret.  Our  letters  were  such  as  friends  might  exchange, 
and  mine  were  usually  read  aloud  to  her  father  and  sister. 
When  I  res4>peared  here  at  the  beginning  of  our  inter- 


mediate vacation  ten  days  ago,  she  received  irte  without 
suspicion  or  embarrassment.  She  never  knew  what  mj 
real  feelings  toward  her  were  until  last  week — the  day 
of  the  accident.  We  were  walking  together  when  she 
slipped  and  fell.  In  the  alarm  of  the  moment,  for  she 
nearly  fainted  with  the  pain,  and  I  thought  the  hurt  far 
more  serious  than  it  afterwards  proved  to  be,  I  spoke 
words  that  could  not  be  misunderstood  nor  recalled. 
Not  that  I  would  recall  them!  They  secured  for  me 
the  great  blessing  of  my  life." 

His  voice  changed  here.  Up  to  this  sentence  the 
story  was  a  quiet  recitative  he  might  have  learned  by  rote, 
and  uttered  at  the  bidding  of  one  he  felt  had  a  right  to 
hear  it.  The  lack  of  spontaneity  did  not  offend  the  audi- 
tor. He  appreciated  his  cousin's  richer  and  fuller  nature 
sufficiently  to  understand  that  the  most  abundant  springs 
of  affection  and  passion  lay  too  far  below  the  surface  to 
be  easily  forced  into  view.  He  saw,  too,  that  the  confes- 
sion of  his  wooing  and  winning  was  made  with  pain; 
that  the  spirit  to  whose  exceeding  delicacy  of  texture  and 
sentiment  few  did  justice,  shrank  from  the  revelation, 
even  to  his  nearest  of  kin.  He  doubted  not  that  when 
the  "  alarm  "  of  which  Roy  had  spoken,  cleft  the  sealed 
stone,  the  hidden  waters  leaped  to  the  light  with  power 
that  swept  reserve,  humility,  and  expediency  before  themj 
that  Jessie  had  listened  to  pleadings  more  fervent,  to  vows 
more  solemn  than  are  poured  into  the  ear  of  one  in  ten 
thousand  of  her  sex. 

"Does  she  recognize  this  truth?"  he  speculated 
within  himself.  *'  Or  does  she — the  petted  darling  of  an 
old  man  and  an  only  sister — receive  ail  this  as  the  tribute 
due  to  her  charms?  account  her  flippant  talk,  flashmg 
eyes,  and  schoolgirlish  arts  an  equitable  exchange  for  this 
man*s  whole  being  and  life  ?  " 

His  tact  was  marvellous  to  womanliness.  His  tone 
took  its  key  from  that  which  last  met  his  ear — was  slightly 
tremulous — purposely  subdued. 

*'  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  share  in  your  new 
happiness !  I  need  not  tell  you  how  heartily  I  congratu- 
late you — ^how  fervent  is  my  wish  that  your  wedded  life 
may  be  all  sunshine.  I  believe  the  lady  of  your  choice 
to  be  worthy  of  your  regard.  I  am  sure  she  will  have  the 
best  husband  in  the  land." 

Roy  gripped  his  hand  hard. 

"  You  are  kind  to  say  it.  It  is  a  step  I  might  well 
tremble  to  take— this  asking  a  young  girl  who  has  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  indulgence,  and  known 
care  only  by  hearsay,  to  share  my  toils,  to  divide  with  rat 
the  burden  of  whatever  sorrow  Providenqe  may  send  me 
in  discipline  or  judgment;  to  endure  my  caprices,  be 
patient  with  my  faults — be  loving  through  and  above 
all." 

Orrin  held  down  his  head  to  hide  a  smile« 
I  am  continually  reminded  when  the  theme  of  oof 
discourse  is  'dear,  delightful  woman,'  of  what  Willi* 
says  of  his  chum  in  his  *  Slingsby  Papers It  is  seldom 
one  meets  with  a  spark  of  genuine  chivalric  fire  nowa- 
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days.  Job  lit  his  daily  pipe  with  it'  If  another  lover 
were  to  talk  to  me  as  you  do^  I  should  accuse  him  of  rank 
affectation.  I  believe  you  feel  all  you  say.  Miss  Kirke 
should  be  a  proud  and  happy  woman." 

*'  She  cannot  abide  that  title,"  said  Roy,  smiling. 
'^And,  indeed^  it  suits  her  as  ill  as  it  sits  well  upon 
Eimice.'* 

"  Is  that  the  eUer  sbter  ?  I  thought  she  was  '  Una.' 
Thai  would  be  a  fitting  name  for  the  chaste  beauty.  I 
glanced  down,  involuntarily,  for  the  tamed  lion  couchant 
beneath  her  chair,  when  Miss  Jessie  spoke  it." 

"  She  is  '  Eunice '  to  everybody  else.  They  had  not 
the  same  mother,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  ten  years 
in  their  ages.  The  first  Mrs.  K  irke  was,  I  judge,  a 
sedate  pastoress,  who  looked  well  after  her  household 
and  her  husband*s  flock.  Her  praise  is  still  in  the 
churches  of  this  region.  She  died  when  the  little 
Eunice  was  at  the  age  of  five.  Four  years  afterwards, 
Mr.  Kirke  brought  to  the  manse  a  beautiful  woman — city 
bora  and  bred,  refined,  accomplished,  and  delicate.  She 
fell  into  ill-health  very  soon.  Bland  as  this  climate  seems 
to  us  who  live  so  much  further  north,  it  was  harsh  to 
her.  She  was  a  South  Carolinian,  and  her  fondness  for 
her  old  home  grew  into  a  longing  during  her  residence 
among  these  mountains.  Her  invalidism  became  con- 
finned  after  the  birth  of  her  babe.  In  memory  of  the 
sunny  bowers  in  which  her  girlhood  had  been  passed, 
she  gave  it  the  fanciful— you  may  think  fantastic— name 
of  Jessamine.'* 

**  It  is  odd,  but  pretty,  and  it  suits  her." 

"  Her  fondness  for  the  vine  and  fashion  of  wearing 
the  flower  may  appear  to  you  and  to  others  a  girlish 
whim.  In  reality,  they  are  the  motherless  child*s  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  parent  whom  she  recollects  with 
fondest  devotion,  although  she  was  but  five  years  old  at 
her  death." 

She  told  me  she  had  known"]  no  home  but  this 
valley.  The  sisters  were  not  educated  in  the  country,  I 
take  it.^" 

"  The  elder  graduated  with  distinction  at  Bethlehem. 
It  was  her  mother's  dying  request  that  she  should,  at  a 
suitable  age,  be  sent  to  the  Moravian  Seminary  at  that 
place.  She  was  thorough  and  conscientious  in  her  studies, 
as  in  everything  else,  cultivating  her  talents  for  music 
and  modem  languages  with  especial  diligence  that,  as  she 
has  told  me,  '  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  send  little 
Jessie  from  home  to  school.'  The  younger  sister  has 
had  no  teachers  except  Eunice  and  their  father,  who  is  a 
fine  classical  scholar.*' 

"  And  a  man  of  far  more  than  ordinary  ability,  I 
should  suppose.  Why  has  he  buried  himself  alive  in  this 
out-of-the-world  region  ?  " 

Because  he  is  essentially  unworldly,  I  imagine.  He 
has  here  ample  opportunity  for  study,  and  he  loves  his 
hooks  next  to  his  children.  Then,  his  attachment  to  the 
parsonage  and  to  his  people  is  strong.  '  I  was  ambitions 
of  distinction  in  my  profession,  once,'  he  said  to  me,  the 


other  day ;  '  but  this  was  before  my  wife*s  death/  It 
may  sound,  like  exaggerated  sentiment,  but  I  belief^  he 
means  to  live  and  die  in  sight  of  her  grave.  I  have 
learned  from  Eunice  something  about  his  love  for  her, 
and  his  grief  at  her  death. 

"  I  have  given  you  this  sketch  o  the  family  history, 
that  you  may  better  comprehend  what  passes  in  the 
household.  My  lodgings  are  at  the  hotel,  as  are  yours, 
but  most  of  our  time  will,  of  course,  be  spent  at  the 
Parsonage.  I  want  you  to  know  and  like  them  all — 
particularly  Jessie.  It  may  be  that  you  can  be  of  service 
to  her  while  I  am  abroad.** 

"  What  does  she  say  to  that  scheme  ?  " 

"  I  have  said  nothing  to  her  about  it.  I  dread  the 
task !  '*  Roy  looked  very  grave.  "  Her  father  agrees 
with  me  that  it  is  wiser  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  until 
my  plans  are  definitely  laid.  I  would  prolong  the  clear 
shining  of  her  day  while  I  can.** 

He  arose,  apparently  anxious  to  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject. "  We  must  go  !  Eunice's  tea-table  is  ready  at 
sunset." 

"He  cannot  trust  himself  to  discuss  this  matter  of 
their  separation,'*  said  Orrin,  inly,  following  the  rapid 
stride  of  his  thoughtful  cousin  down  the  mountain. 
"One  tear  from  his  pert  Amaryllis  would  reverse  his 
decision  at  this,  the  eleventh  hour.  '  Lord,  what  fools 
these  lovers  be  ! '  ** 

The  manse  meadows  were  gained  by  a  rustic  foot- 
bridge spanning  the  creek  which  skirted  these.  Two 
young  men,  whom  Mr.  Wylly sprightly  supposed  to  be 
members  of  the  "  Committee  upon  Orator  of  the  Day," 
were  waiting  here  to  speak  to  Mr.  Fordham,  probably 
to  solicit  a  copy  of  his  address  for  publication,  the  con- 
siderate kinsman  further  surmised,  and  sauntered  on  to 
the  garden,  leaving  the  other  to  follow  when  he  would. 
Lingering  among  the  fragrant  borders,  momentarily  ex- 
pecting Roy  to  rejoin  him,  he  lost  himself  in  a  rose 
labyrinth,  so  affluent  of  bloom  and  odour,  that  he  did  not 
know  where  he  was  until  warned  of  his  proximity  to  the 
oriel  window  by  Jessie's  voice.  Through  a  crevice  in 
the  creepers,  he  could  see  her  lounge  set  in  the  spacious 
recess,  and  the  back  of  her  head  as  she  raised  it  to  speak 
to  some  one  within  the  room. 

**  Roy  described  him  as  distingue  and  fascinating !  ** 
she  said,  in  an  accent  of  chargin.  I  call  him  positively 
homely!    Don't  you?" 

Orrin  should  have  moved — assured  as  he  was  that  he 
was  the  subject  of  unflattering  remark.  In  his  code,  this 
was  a  reason  why  he  should  remain  acquiescent  and 
hearken  for  more.  Perhaps  others  who  make  higher 
pretensions  to  the  minor  moralities  would  have  done  like- 
wise. 

"  He  is  not  handsome,  certainly,'*  returned  Miss 
Kirke.  "  You  are  disposed  to  be  unreasonable  because 
your  expectations  were  unduly  raised." 

By  his  cousin  who  told  me  he  was  the  most  popular 
man  in  Hamilton — one  of  the  glass-of-fashion  and  mould- 
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of-form  kindy  you  know/'  continued  Jessie^  in  increasing 
vexation.  Am  I  to  be  blamed  if  I  loose  at  least  the 
outposts  of  my  temper  when,  having  expected  an  Adonis, 
I  behold  

"  A  gentleman  ! "  Her  sister  finished  the  sentence. 
^'  Since  he  is  that,  dear,  and  Mr.  Fordbam's  cousin,  he 
should  be  safe  from  our  criticism.  At  least,  while  he  is 
our  guest." 

There  was  a  pause  before  Jessie  spoke  again. 
"Darling  £una!  are  you  displeased  with  me?  "  she 
said  coaxingly.    "  I  was  cross  and  unladylike,  I  acknow- 


ledge. I  ought  not  to— I  did  not  expect  that  he  would  be 
Roy's  equal  in  appearance  or  manner,  but  I  am  grievously- 
disappointed." 

"  Not  to  be  outdone  in  generous  candour,  I  own  that 
I  am,  also,"  was  the  reply. 

The  elder  sister  approached  the  window  as  she  said 
it  3  and  Mr.  Wyllys  effected  a  skilful  retreat. 

The  labyrinth  had  its  terminus  in  a  matted  arbcar 
near  the  churchyard  fence.  Sitting  down  in  this,  the 
subject  of  the  recent  discussion  indulged  himself  in  a 
hearty  but  noiseless  fit  of  laughter. 


NOTABLE  LIVING  WOMEN  AND  THEIR  DEEDS. 

 ♦  

QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


nPHE  object  of  [the  present  series  of  articles  is  to 
^  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  lives  and  deeds  of  the 
most  celebrated  women  of  the  day.  This  will  be  a  pleasant 
occupation,  and  a  profitable  one  as  well.  It  is  certainly 
worth  our  while  to  hear  about  the  lives  of  others,  if  only 
that  we  may  gather  examples  for  our  own  imitation.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  no  special  sphere  :  we  shall 
walk  with  queens  in  royal  palaces;  visit  authoresses  in 
their  studies,  and  artists  in  their  studios  stand  with  self- 
devoted  nurses  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  wounded ; 
and  listen  to  the  sweet  strains  of  great  musicians  in  the 
concert-room.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  incident,  and  no 
lack  of  interest,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our 
notable  catalogue. 

And  who  will  occupy  the  first  place  ?  About  that 
there  is  no  difficulty :  loyalty  demands,  and  personal 
esteem  requires,  that  it  be  given  to  our  most  gracious 
sovereign  lady  Queen  Victoria.  A  long  story  is  made 
short  by  beginning  at  the  right  place,  so  we  shall  start  by 
telling  that  her  Majesty  w^as  bom  at  Kensington  Palace, 
on  the  24th  of  May,  18 19.  She  was  the  only  child  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent  and  of  "  Her  Serene  Highness  Mary 
Louisa  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld,  widow  of  Heinrich  Charles,  Prince  of  Leiningen, 
and  sister  of  Prince  Leopold."  For  some  time  before 
her  birth,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  had  resided  on  the 
Continent,  but  in  anticipation  of  the  event  they  hastened 
home  in  April,  being  desirous  that  their  child  should  be 
'*bom  a  Briton." 

Before  the  ''Mayflower"  of  Kensington,  as  her 
grandmother  used  to  call  her,  was  a  year  old,  she  was 
fatherless.  The  Duke  of  Kent  died  on  the  ajrd  of 
January,  1820.  When  a  deputation  appeared  at  Ken- 
sington Palace  to  present  an  address  of  condolence  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Duchess  appeared  in  person 
with  the  infant  Victoria  in  her  arms.  She  presented  the 
child  to  the  deputed  ministers,  and  pointed  to  her  as  the 
treasure,  to  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  which 


she  was  resolved  to  devote  her  best  energies  and  fondest 
love.    The  interview  was  a  very  touching  one. 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  infant  Princess,  the 
future  Queen  of  England,  is  contained  in  a  letter  written 
by  Wilberforce  to  his  friend  Hannah  More,  on  the  21st 
of  July,  1820.  He  says:  "In  consequence  of  a  very 
civil  message  from  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  I  waited  on  her 
this  morning.  She  received  me  with  her  fine,  animated 
child  on  the  floor  by  her  side,  with  its  playthings,  of 
which  I  soon  became  one."  The  Princess  spent  her 
childhood  and  early  youth  in  sweet  contentment,  think- 
ing nothing  of  the  high  duties  to  which  she  was  about  to 
be  called.  Indeed,  until  her  twelfth  year,  she  was  kept 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  shadow  of  the  crown 
of  England  rested  on  her  brow.  On  learning  it,  the 
anxieties  and  responsibilities  attending  upon  royal  life 
occurred  to  her  mind,  and  she  was  far  from  overjoyed. 
Her  intellectual  and  physical  training'^were  attended  to 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  the  Princess  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  her  instructors;— she  promised  to  be  well 
worthy  of  inheriting  the  throne  of  the  mightiest  land  in 
Europe. 

With  studies,  trips  to  various  watering-places,  and 
visits  to  the  country-seats  of  some  of  the  nobility, 
time  flew  quickly  past,  and  we  come  to  the  year  1837, 
when  the  death  occurred  of  the  Queeu's  uncle,  William 
IV.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  June,  early  in  the  morning, 
that  Her  Majesty  received  the  news  of  her  accession. 
Later  in  the  day  followed  the  scene  of  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  when,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  the 
prelates  and  chief  men  of  her  realm  advanced  to  the 
throne,  and,  kneeling  before  her,  plighted  their  troth,  and 
took  the  sacred  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy — 
allegiance  to  one  who  rules  over  the  land  the  great  Mace- 
donian could  not  conquer,  and  over  a  continent  of  which 
even  Columbus  never  dreamed :  to  the  queen  of  every 
sea  and  of  nations  of  every  zone." 

On  the  following  day,  the  21st  of  June,  the  Queen 
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was  publicly  proclaimed  as  Alexandrina  Victoria  I.: 
since  then  she  has  abandoned  the  Alexandrina,*'  and 
preferred  to  be  known  simply  as  **  Victoria." 

On  the  17th  of  July  she  went  in  State  to  the  House 
of  Lords  to  dissolve  the  Parliament;  such  being  the 
constitutional  usage  and  enactment  on  the  demise  of 
the  Crown.    She  concluded  her  address  by  saying : — 

I  ascend  the  throne  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  is  imposed  upon  me  3  but  I  am  sup« 
ported  by  the  consciousness  of  my  own  right  intentions 
and  by  my  dependence  upon  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God.  It  will  be  my  care  to  strengthen  our  institutions, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  by  discreet  improvement  wher- 
ever improvement  is  required,  and  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  compose  and  allay  animosity  and  discord.  Acting 
upon  these  principles,  I  shall,  upon  all  occasions,  look 
with  confidence  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  and  the 
affections  of  my  people,  which  form  the  true  support  of 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  ensure  the  stability  of  the 
constitution.' ' 

The  coronation  took  place  on  the  28th  of  June,  1838. 
^  gorgeous  procession  accompanied  the  Queen  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  both  sides  of  the  line  of  march  were 
covered  with  enormous  multitudes,  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions, exultant  and  joyful,  eager  to  greet  their  youthful 
sovereign. 

When  the  Queen  reached  the  western  entrance  of  the 
Abbey,  she  was  met  by  the  great  officers  of  State,  the 
noblemen  bearing  the  regalia,  and  the  bishops  carrying 
the  patina,  the  chalice,  and  the  Bible.  It  was  shortly 
after  mid- day  when  the  grand  procession  began  to  enter 
the  Choir.  The  Queen  had  on  her  royal  robe  of  crimson 
velvet,  furred  with  ermine  and  bordered  with  gold  lace, 
anl  on  her  head  was  a  circlet  of  gold.  Her  train  was 
borne  by  eight  ladies.  She  looked  most  charming,  we 
are  told,  and  had  a  very  animated  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. 

On  her  appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  dazzling 
assembly  which  filled  the  Choir,  she  was  greeted  with 
hearty  applause  from  all  parts  of  the  building,  and  when 
she  was  proclaimed  in  the  formula : — Sirs, — I  here 
present  unto  you  Queen  Victoria — the  undoubted  Queen 
of  this  realm  ;  wherefore,  all  you  who  are  come  this  day 
to  do  your  homage,  are  you  willing  to  do  the  same  ?  " — a 
burst  of  cheering  rent  the  air,  mingled  with  cries  of 
**  God  save  the  Queen !  "  Still  greater  enthusiasm  was 
manifested  when  the  crown  was  placed  on  Her  Majesty's 
head.  Then  followed  the  ceremony  of  doing  homage, 
and  this  was  marked  by  an  incident  very  characteristic 
of  the  Queens  kind  heart.  Lord  Rollo,  who  was  up- 
wards of  eighty,  advanced  to  perform  his  homage  :  he 
stumbled  and  fell  on  the  steps  of  the  throne.  Imme- 
diately Her  Majesty  stepped  forward,  and,  holding  out 
her  hand,  assisted  the  aged  peer  to  rise.  Her  manner  of 
doing  this,  as  well  as  the  action  itself,  called  forth  the 
loodly-cxpressed  admiration  of  the  entire  assembly. 
The  processioa  on  its  way  to  the  Abbey  had  been 


imposing;  on  its  return  it  was  still  more  so,  for  the 
Queen  appeared  in  all  the  magnificence  of  regal  state : 
she  wore  the  crown,  and  the  royal  and  noble  personages 
wore  their  coronets.  The  mass  of  brilliants,  relieved  here 
and  there  by  a  large  coloured  stone,  and  the  cap  of 
purple  velvet,  was  allowed  to  become  Her  Majesty 
uncommonly  well,  and  to  have  a  superb  and  classic  efiTect. 
The  rejoicings  which  followed  the  coronation  were  on  a 
grand  scale :  it  would  be  tedious  to  tell  of  all  the 
banquets  which  were  given,  of  the  fireworks  in  the  Green 
Park,  and  the  fair  in  Hyde  Park,  of  the  theatres  open 
gratuitously,  the  illuminations  regardless  of  expense,  the 
hearty  good  feeling  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  equal 
enthusiasm  of  the  provinces.  Before  leaving  the  corona- 
tion we  shall  mention  an  interesting  fact.  The  corona- 
tion of  George  IV.  is  said  to  have  cost  ^243,000  that 
of  Queen  Victoria  did  not  cost  more  than  ^70,000. 

But  better  fortune  than  a  crown  was  in  store  for  the 
Queen — ^she  was  to  wed  him  to  whom  she  had  given  her 
heart.  And  here  Prince  Albert  enters  upon  the  scene. 
He  was  cousin  to  her  Majesty,  and  the  second  son  of 
Duke  Ernest  I.  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  In  the  year 
1836  he  had  visited  England,  and  at  his  Aunt  Kent*s  first 
met  the  Princess  Victoria.  The  Queen's  ever- watchful 
uncle,  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  had  even  then  fixed 
upon  Prince  Albert  as  the  best  possible  husband  for  his 
niece ;  but  it  was  resolved  to  leave  the  young  people  free 
to  follow  their  own  inclinations.  A  mutual  affection 
sprung  up.  All,  however,  did  not  go  quite  smoothly; 
there  were  doubts  and  uncertainties,  as  in  all  affairs  of 
the  sort,  mingled,  asVas  natural  in  disposing  of  a  Queen's 
hand,  with  dynastic  ambitions  and  diplomatic  intrigues. 

In  the  close  of  1839,  Prince  Albert,  accompanied  by 
his  brother,  came  again  to  England,  actually  under  the 
impression  that  the  engagement  was  broken  oflT— at  least 
for  some  years ;  but  he  played  the  part  of  a  royal  lover 
with  such  singular  grace,  that  all  obstacles  were  at  once 
overcome.  Never  willingly  did  he  absent  himself  from 
the  Queen's  society  and  presence,  and  her*evety  wish  was 
anticipated  with  the  alacrity  of  an  unfeigned  attachment. 
The  Queen's  position  rendered  it  imperative  that  any 
proposal  of  marriage  should  first  come  from  her.  This 
was  a  dilemma  which  must  appear  painful  to  those  who 
derive  their  idea  on  the  subject  from  the  practice  of 
private  life,  and  consider  it  the  privilege  and  happiness  of 
a  woman  to  have  her  hand  sought  in  marriage,  instead 
of  having  to  offer  it  herself.  But  where  there  is  the  will 
a  way  is  easily  found.  The  Queen  became  more  and 
more  charmed  with  her  cousin,  and,  a  week  after  his 
arrival,  told  her  Premier,  Lord  Melbourne,  that  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  the  marriage.  He  made  a  sensible 
reply,  saying  kindly,  *'  You  will  be  much  more  comfort- 
able, for  a  woman  cannot  stand  alone  for  any  length  of 
time,  in  whatever  position  she  may  be." 

In  a  touching  letter  to  his  grandmother,  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Gotha,  Prince  Albert  tells  of  his  betrothal  to 
the  Queen.   The  letter  was  written  from  Windsor,  on 
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the  xith  of  November,  1839.  "The  Queen,"  says  the 
Prince,  ^  sent  for  me  alone  to  her  room  a  few  da js  ago, 
and  'declared  to  me,  in  a  genuine  outburst  of  love  and 
afiection,  that  I  had  gained  her  whole  heart,  and  would 
make^her  intensely  happy  if  I  would  make  her  the  sacri- 
fice of  sharing  my,  life  with  her,  for  she  said  she  looked 
on  it  as  a  sacrifice  j  the  only  thing  which  troubled  her 
was,  that  she  did  not  think  she  was  worthy  of  me.  The 
joyous  openness  of  manner  in  which  she  told  me  this 
quite  enchanted  me,  and  I  was  quite  carried  away  by  it. 
She  is  really  most  good  and  amiable,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
heaven  has  not  given  me  into  evil  hands,  and  that  we 
shall  be  happy  together. 

"  Since  that  moment,  Victoria  does  whatever  she 
fancies  I  should  wish  or  like,  and  we  talk  together  a 
great  deal  about  our  future  life,  which  she  promises  me  to 
make  as  happy  as  possible.'* 

The  Queen  officially  announced  her  intended  marriage, 
to  the  Privy  Council  on  the  23rd  of  November.  The 
meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  in  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  about  eighty  members  were  present.  Precisely  at 
two,  the  Queen  records  in  her  Journal,  "  I  went  in.  The 
room  was  full,  but  I  hardly  knew  who  was  there.  Lord 
Melbourne  I  saw  looking  kindly  at  me  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  but  he  was  not  near  me.  I  then  read  my  short 
declaration.  I  felt  my  hands  shook,  but  I  did  not  make 
one  mistake.  I  felt  most  thankful  and  happy  when  it 
was  over. 

"  Lord  Lansdowne  then  rose,  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
Privy  Council,  asked  that  *  this  most  gracious  and  most 
welcome  communication  might  be  printed.'  I  then  left 
the  room,  the  whole  thing  not  lasting  above  two  or  three 
minntes.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  came  into  the  small 
library  where  I  was  standing,  and  wished  me  joy.'* 

The  news  of  the  marriage  was  received  in  Bngland 
with  universal  satisfaction,  and  the  Queen's  choice  of  a 
husband  met  with  general  approval.  The  event  came 
off  on  the  loth  of  February,  1840,  at  one  o*clock,  in  the 
Chapel  Royal.  At  half-past  twelve  the  Queen  left  Buck- 
ingham Palace  for  St.  James's,  her  mother  and  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  being  in  the  same  carriage  with 
her ;  and  Her  Majesty  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  on  that 
occasion  she  wore  the  sapphire  brooch  which  the  Prince 
had  given  her  the  day  before. 

It  would  be  pleasant  if  we  could  give  here  an  account 
of  the  arrangements  and  of  the  ceremony  itself ;  but 
space  forbids.  We  must  imagine  for  ourselves  the  for- 
mation of  the  several  processions  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  of  the  Royal  personages  and  others  invited 
to  the  wedding.  All  went  off  well  ^  the  chief  actors  in 
the  scene  went  to  chapel  and  they  returned,  but  on 
coming  back  the  Queen  had  the  chosen  companion  of 
her  life  by  her  side.  At  the  palace-door  her  husband 
handed  her  from  the  carriage,  and  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  Court  she  ascended  the  grand  staircase  leaning  on 
her  husband's  arm.  It  would  be  unpardonable  were  we 
to  omit  to  mention  that  at  the  ceremony  her  Majesty 


wore  a  dress  of  a  rich  white  satin,  trimmed  with  orange 
flower  blossoms.  On  her  head  she  had  a  wreath  of  tlte 
same  blossoms,  over  which,  but  not  so  as  to  oonoeri  her 
face,  a  beautiful  veil  of  Honiton  lace  was  thrown.  The 
bridesmaids  were  in  white,  with  roses. 

The  wedding-breakfast  at  the  Palace  followed  the 
ceremony  in  the  chapel,  with  a  toast  to  the  health  of  the 
happy  pair.  In  the  afternoon  the  Queen  and  Prince  left 
for  Windsor  Castle.  "  Our  reception,'*  the  Queen  relates 
in  her  Journal,  ''was  most  enthusiastic,  hearty  and 
gratifying  in  every  way ;  the  people  quite  deafening  us 
with  their  cheers."  ''The  sovereigns  of  this  countiy,*^ 
rematks  one  writer,  "  cannot  enjoy  on  such  an  occasion 
the  privacy  which  is  the  privilege  and  happiness  of  their 
subjects." 

The  Queen  was  now  wedded  to  the  husband  of  her 
choice  amid  sincere  and  general  rejoicings.  ^  It  is  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  hu^and  of  your  choice,"  said  Lord 
Melbourne, "  which  makes  your  Majesty's  marriage  so 
popular;  people  know  it  is  not  for  mere  State  reasons." 

Prince  Albert  proved  a  model  husband.  He  was 
graceful  and  handsome,  yet  without  vanity.  As  a  Prince, 
in  spite  of  much  misconception  and  misrepresentation,  he 
did  his  duty  nobly,  never  thrusting  himself  forward,  but 
cheerfully  lending  his  aid  to  whatever  was  worthy  of 
support.  For  domestic  life  no  one  could  have  been  better 
fitted,  and  to  all  who  surrounded  him  he  became  an 
object  of  sincere  attachment.  The  principle  upon  which 
he  alwajrs  acted  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  to  sink 
his  own  individual  existence  in  that  of  his  wife— to  aim 
at  no  power  by  himself,  or  for  himself— to  shun  all 
ostentation — ^to  assume  no  separate  responsibility  before 
the  public ;  in  short,  to  make  his  position  entirely  a  part 
of  the  Queen's."  Such  was  his  conduct  in  public  life :  in 
private  he  insisted  with  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time 
gentleness,  on  filling  his  proper  position  as  head  of  the 
family.  Some  busy-bodies  would  urge  upon  the  Queen 
that,  as  sovereign,  she  must  be  the  head  of  the  family,  as 
well  as  of  the  State  :  to  these  her  Majesty  would  reply 
that  she  had  solemnly  engaged  at  the  altar  to  obey  "  as 
well  as  to  love  and  honour,"  and  this  sacred  obligation 
she  could  consent  neither  to  limit  nor  refine  away. 

A  love  of  rural  life  and  beautiful  scenery,  inspired  by 
a  similar  taste  on  the  part  of  Prince  Albert,  now  began  to 
be  awakened  in  the  mind  <rf  the  Queen.  Before  her 
marriage  she  had  been  wretched  to  leave  London,  and 
only  too  happy  to  return  to  it  again ;  now,  it  was  quite 
the  reverse.  •'The  solid  pleasures,"  her  Majesty  records 
in  her  Journal,  "  of  a  peaceful,  quiet,  yet  merry  life  in  the 
country,  with  my  inestimable  husband  and  friend,  my  all- 
in-all,  are  far  more  durable  than  the  amusements  of 
London,  though  we  don't  despise  or  dislike  these  some- 
times." 

As  years  went  on,  we  are  told  by  the  Hon.  C.  Grey, 
this  preference  for  the  country  on  the  part  of  the  Queen 
grew  stronger  and  stronger,  till  residence  in  London 
became  positively  distasteful  to  her,  and  was  only  made 
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endurable  by  1^  aving  her  beloved  husband  at  her  side  to 
share  with  her  and  support  her  in  the  irksome  duties  oC 
Court  receptions  and  State  ceremonials. 

An  attempt  on  her  Majesty's  life  was  made  on  the  loth 
of  Jade,  1840,  by  a  youth,  ^out  seventeen  years  of  age> 
named  Oxford.  The  Qoeen  and  the  Prince  were  setting 
oat  OQ  their  mual  afbpmoon  drive,  and  were  proceeding 
slowly  up  ConsdtttiioQ  Hill,  when  Oxford — a  little,  mean- 
looking  man — £ied  two  ptstol-chots  at  her.  The  Queen 
and  the  Piioce  were  both  uninjured,  and  displayed  the 
utmost  self-possession.  As  for  the  would-be  assassin,  he 
was  at  once  arrested.  On  being  tried,  he  was  declared 
insane,  and  doomed  to  incarceration  for  life.  The  asn- 
tence  was  not  carried  out  to  the  letter,  however.  In  1867 
he  received  a  free  pardon  and  release,  subject  only  to  the 
very  proper  provision  that  he  should  expatriate  himself, 
and  never  again  return  to  this  country. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  of  November,  the 
welcome  news  was  heard  by  the  country  of  the  birth  of 
the  Queens  first-born,  the  Princess -Royal,  now  Crown- 
Princess  of  Prussia.  About  a  year  later  a  "  London 
Gazette"  extraordinary  appeared,  announcing  the  birth 
of  a  prince.  The  heir  to  the  throne  was  born  on  the 
9th  of  November,  Lord  Mayor's  Day ;  in  fact,  he  came 
into  the  world  just  at  the  very  moment  when  &e  tinie- 
honoured  procession  was  starting  from  the  City  for  West- 
minster. On  the  4th  of  December  the  Quaes  cieated 
her  son,  by  Letters  Piteat*  Frioce  of  Wales  a&d  Earl  of 
Chester. 

In  the  early  part  of  faer  reign  the  Queen  wat  actuated, 
as  she  herself  acknowledges,  by  strong  feeliiigs  of  paiti* 
sanship.  Among  the  happy  conseqnences  0f  her  ■mxiage 
may  be  included  the  gradual  extinction  of  any  sadi  politi- 
cal sentiment.  We  shall  dismiss  the  sidigect  of  her 
Majesty's  connection  with  politics  by  quoting  liie  words  of 
an  able  writer,  who  sqp%  ^  Ths  Qaeen  is  the  only  persoa 
in  English  public  life  wka^  for  neaify  forty  years,  has  been 
in  close  contact  with  afiirs,  who  hat  been  in  direct  re* 
lations  with  every  flqccaaaWg  •dnrinistratiaii ;  who  has 
been  familiar  with  the  views  of,  and  exchanged  pofitical 
confidences  with,  every  statesanan  of  eminence  who  has 
held  office  during  her  reign.  Hie  testimoDy  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  both  parties  is,  that  tiiese  uiexanipled  oppor- 
tunities, and  this  wide-spread  espenence  have  been  wisely 
used ;  and  that  her  acquaintance  with  basiaesai  and  the 
tact  that  comes  of  uninterrupted  practice  in  affairs^  have 
often  been  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Turning  from  such  topics,  let  us  glance  at  the 
Queen's  domestic  life.  That  hers  was  a  happy  home, 
and  such  as  an  outsider  might  envy,  let  the  following 
extract  bear  testimony  from  her  Majesty^s  Journal  on  the 
birthday  of  the  Princess  Royal :  "  Albert  brought  in 
deaiest  little  Pussy  (the  Princess-Royal)  in  such  a  smart 
white  merino  dress  trimmed  with  blue,  which  mamma 
had  given  her,  and  a  pretty  cap,  and  placed  her  on  my 
bed,  seating  himself  next  to  her,  and  she  was  very  dear 
and  good.    And  as  my  precious,  invaluable  Albert  sat 


there,  and  our  little  Love  between  us,  I  felt  quite  moved 
with  happiness  and  gratitude  to  God.*' 

In  August,  1842,  her  Majesty  visited  Scotland  for  the 
first  time,  and  was  received  by  her  northern  subjects  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm.  So  great  was  her  admiration  of 
this  romantic  land,  that  a  few  years  later  we  find  the 
Highland  mansion  and  domain  of  Balmoral  self«ted  as  a 
royal  residence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1849,  Queen  visit-ed  her  Irish 
subjects.  The  following  year  was  made  interesting  by  a 
visit  to  Belgium,  and,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we 
may  mention  in  this  paragraph  some  other  visits  paid  by  her 
M^esty  to  her  Continental  neighbours.  These  were — 
one  in  1843  to  King  Louis  Philippe,  at  the  Chateau  d*£u ; 
aoo^r  to  Grermany  in  1845  ;  a  third  to  Paris  in  1855  ; 
a  fourth  to  Cherbourg,  Berlin,  and  Potsdam  in  1838, 
and  a  visit  to  the  Princess-Royal  in  Prussia,  in  i86o. 

Tbe  year  1851  was  that  in  which  the  Great  Exhibition 
was  opened  by  the  Queen — a  work  with  which  she,  and 
especially  the  Prince  Consort,  will  be  for  ever  associated. 

An  extraordinary  legacy  is  the  next  event  in  the  life 
ef  her  Majesty.  In  the  autumn  of  1852  'an  eccentric 
auser  named  John  Camden  Nield,  died  and  bequeathed 
the  whole  of  his  vast  property,  estimated  at  0^500,000, 
after  dedocting  some  trifling  legacies,  to  Her  Most 
GncioQS  IVfiajesty,  Queen  Victoria.  Two  caveats  were 
rateced  agamst  the  will,  but  subsequently  withdrawn, 
and  tbe  QfMi  was  left  to  take  undisputed  possession  of 
the  property* 

Between  1852  and  1861  what  have  we  to  tell  of  the 
Qooen  but  to  record  the  performance  of  public  and 
doOMStic  duty?  Her  care  for  the  welfare  of  a  large 
fiuBily — ^numberiag  in  all  four  sons  and  five  daughters 
«--ted  added  to  it  an  eager  anxiety  for  the  prosperity  of 
a  lealm  on  wUdi  the  sun  never  sets.  Such  ceaseless 
Ubour  fvolably  never  occupied  a  woman  before  i  and 
coDodenpg  this,  and  the  able  manner  in  which  the  labour 
has  beea  ferfbtmed,  we  gladly  know  that  her  Majesty 
nom  enjt^s  a  season  of  comparative  repose. 

On  die  i6lliof  Maidi,  2861,  the  Queen  encountered 
a  severe  doaiesdc  itfftiction,  in  the  death  of  her  mother 
the  Duchess  of  Kent.  Misfortunes  never  come  singly ; 
and  ia  December  of  dial  year,  the  Prince  Consoit  was 
attacked  by  sickness,  and  expired  after  a  short  warning. 
The  death  of  this  estimable  Prince  was  a  source  of 
great  aadonil  pief*  Sorrow  for  his  loss  and  deep  sym- 
pathy for  his  royal  widow  were  long  the  upmost  feelings 
in  every  mind. 

Since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  her  Majesty 
has  lived  much  in  retirement,  mourning  his  loss  with  a 
womanly  devotion  to  his  memory  which  cannot  but  excite 
sympathy  in  every  feeling  heart  She  has,  however, 
occasionally  appeared  in  public  :  for  example,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Albert 
Hall,  in  1867  j  at  the  Thanksgiving  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1872;  and  on  her  visit  to  the 
Victoria  Park  in  the  East  End  of  London  in  1873. 
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PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  JANUARY. 


SEVERAL  grand  balls  are  to  come  off  this  month 
in  our  grand  monde  ofHciel^  and  our  couturi^res 
are  racking  their  brains  to  find  new  models  and 
devices.  Sometimes  the  simplest  are  after  all  the  best. 
The  two  following  are  very  pretty  ball-dresses  : — ^The 
first  is  of  palest  pink  faille  and  tulle  illusion.  The 


fringe  veiled  over  with  blonde,  and  headed  with  a  fine 
fluting  of  faille.  The  low  cuirasse  bodice  is  trimmed 
in  the  same  style.  A  long  tunic  of  tulle  illusion  falls 
over  the  train  at  the  back,  and  is  gracefully  looped-up 
with  light  garlands  of  tea-roses  and  rosebuds  miied 
with  myrtle  and  mignonette.    A  spray  of  the  same 


I.— Cloth  Jacket. 


faille  skirt  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a 
flounce,  headed  with  a  bouillonn^^both  of  which  are 
much  deeper  behind  than  in  front.  The  bouillonn^ 
is  finished  with  a  slightly  gathered  blonde  border  of 
the  same  shade.  In  front  there  is  a  square  tablier  of 
faille,  quite  plain,  edged  all  round  with  deep  silk 


flowers  is  placed  upon  the  bosom,  and  a  wreath  of 
the  same  in  the  hair. 

The  second  is  of  pale  blue  silk  and  white  and  bine 
striped  gaze  de  Chamb^ry:  The  under-skirt  is  of 
plain  blue  faille,  and  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce 
of  the  gauze,  cut  on  the  cross.    The  tunic  of  the 
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same  striped  gauze  is  edged  with  a  light  frilling ;  it  is 
lon^,  but  very  artiitically  looped  up  with  a  sash  of 
bruad  light-blue  ribbon,  brocaded  in  camai'eu  shades 
with  a  pattern  of  acanthus  leaves.  The  bodice  is  a 
low  cuirasse  of  blue  silk,  which  is  very  tight  fitting, 
and  laced  at  the  back.  It  is  triipmed  with  gauze 
flutiugs  and  sprays  of  white  jessamine.  The  sleeves 
are  of  striped  blue  and  white  gauze,  with  blue  bows. 


train  of  brocade,  faille,  or  satin.  The  dress  worn  on 
a  recent  occasion  by  the  Countess  de  P.  is  quite  a  tjpe 
of  this  new  fashion,  which  is,  in  fact,  but  a  copy  of 
the  dresses  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

This  dress  was  of  white  satin.  A  handsome  white 
lace  trimming  was  put  on  spiral  fashion  over  the  very 
scant  skirt.  The  train  of  white  satin  was  trimmed 
with  large  bouillonnees,and  finished  with  a  deep]flounce, 


2.— Tight-fitting  Jacket. 


Catogaa  bow  of  blue  ribbon  and  wreath  of  white 
jessamine  in  the  hair. 

Young  ladies  preferj  and  with  reason,  for  ball 
dresses,  toilets  of  tulle  gauze  or  tarletane,  with  veil-like 
floatiiig  tunics,  to  all  other  fabrics  5  for  with  them 
danchig  is  the  great  object,  and,  therefore,  the  chief 
dcsderatum  is  a  very  light  dress.  But  married  ladies, 
wba  care  more  for  fashion  and  elegance  than  for 
ldeasiBe»  adopt  the  scant  underskirt  and  long  ample 


veiled  over  with  white  lace.  A  sash  of  white  brocaded 
ribbon  was  arranged  in  numerous  wide  loops,  which 
cover  all  the  upper  part  of  the  skirt  behind,  and 
finished  with  fringed  lappets  ;  a  wreath  of  full-blown 
roses  without  foliage  was  thrown  across  the  front  part 
of  the  skirt,  and  large  clusters  of  the  same  disposed 
among  the  folds  of  the  train  and  sash.  The  cuirasse 
bodice  was  long  and  square  in  front,  and  edged  with 
white  silk  fringe.   It  had  a  bertbe  of  white  lace, 
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through  which  runs  a  light  garland  of  rosebuds,  with 
long  sprays  upon  the  shoulders.  The  coiffure  was  orna- 
mented with  two  beautiful  clusters  of  roses,  one  in  front 
and  one  to  fasten  the  Catogan  of  long  blonde  curls. 

The  new  ribbon  of  the  season  is  the  broad  ribbon  of 
soft  grosgrain,  brocaded  with  a  pattern  of  acanthus  leaves, 
either  of  the  same  colour  or  in  camaieu  shades.  The 
shaded  and  plaid  ribbon,  though  less  new  in  style,  are 
still,  however,  in  great  vogue. 

Coiffures  are  much  less  high  than  they  were,  though 
still  arranged  in  coques  and  rouleaux  all  over  the  head  \ 
plaits  in  a  coronet  are  rather  gone  out  of  fashion,  A  loose 
torsade  being  preferred  j  but  for  the  Catogan,  the  hair  is 
generally  plaited,  and  tied  up  with  a  bow.  For  eveningi 
pnd  especially  for  ball  coiffures,  the  plait  is  frequeaUy  ex- 
changed for  a  flow  of  curls,  which  is  infinitely  more 
graceful  and  becoming. 

The  new  sorties  de  bal  are  half  circular,  half  dolman, 
with  wide  sleeves  in  Oriental  style;  they  are  trimmed 
with  feathers,  light  fur,  or  white  jet,  according  tO  thft 
style  of  the  dress. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  small  waist  is  once  more  con^MiMied 
as  a  great  charm  in  female  beauty,  and  it  is  pn>babte 
ladies  will  take  greater  pains  with  their  figures  thatt  they 
have  been  used  to  do,  in  France,  at  least,  during  the  last 
few  years. 

Madame  la  Mode  has  decreed  that  the  female  waifti 
should  be  long  and  slender,  and  of  course  her  votattes 
will  now  endeavour  to  come  up  to  that  standard*  There 
certainly  seems  already  an  improvement,  whether  pro- 
duced by  the  long-waisted,  welUfitting  cuirasse  .bodice,  or 
by  more  compulsory  means,  we  cannot  tell.  While 
costume  complete  was  universally  worn,  there  was  M 
little  difference  between  in-door  and  out-of-door  dress, 
that  a  lady  never  showed  off  her  figure  to  advantage^ 
always  wearing  loose-fitting  things  about  her.  But  now» 
when  she  takes  off  her  wraps,  «he  appears  In  all  the 
graceful  symmetry  of  a  slight  figure  unencumbered  with 
any  superfluous  clothing.  The  tighl  dress  fits  well, 
and  there  is  a  pleasant  contrast  betweeA  the  toilet  meant 
for  the  privacy  of  the  house  and  that  which  is  shown 
publicly  in  the  streets. 

The  robe  ^  tablier,  though  still  very  fashionable,  is  no 
longer,  we  should  warn  our  fair  readers,  the  very  tip*top 
of  novelty.  The  newest  and  most  stylish  dresses  we 
have  seen  at  Worth's  and  Kerteux's  were  not  made  thus ; 
they  had,  so  to  speak,  two  tabliers,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  dress.  In  front  the  trimmings  were  put  on  plain, 
and  at  the  back  the  train  spread  itself  out  in  long  full 
folds.    Two  examples  will  illustrate  our  meaning. 

First,  a  dress  of  black  Lyons  grosgrain  and  black  silk 
matelass6.  The  tabliers,  or  side-pieces,  are  of  matelasse, 
edged  with  a  heavy  fringe  of  silk  and  jet ;  the  front  of 
grosgrain  silk,  very  plain  and  scant,  is  trimmed  with  bias, 
merely  edged  on  either  side  with  one  row  of  jet  beads. 
These  bias  are  put  on  lengthwise.  The  train  is  also  of 
grosgrain.    It  is  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  flounce, 


which  is  gradually  decreased  at  the  sides  (under  the  side- 
pieces  of  matelasse),  and  finished  under  the  outer  bias  of 
the  front  trimming.  At  the  back,  the  flounce  is  full  twenty 
inches  deep,  and  is  headed  by  three  large  bouillonn6s.  All 
the  space  between  the  upper  bouillonn6  and  the  pointed 
basque  of  the  bodice  is  filled  up  with  the  wide  coques  of 
a  scarf  sash  of  black  grosgrain,  the  ends  of  which  arc 
fringed  with  jet.  The  corsage,  long-waisted  and  whale, 
boned  like  a  cuirasse^  is  of  silk  matelass6,  and  is  trimmed 
with  jet  beading  and  fringe  to  match  the  side-pieces.  The 
llleeves  are  of  grosgrain,  with  revers  of  matelasse,  oma- 
mebted  in  the  same  style  as  the  bodice. 

The  second  is  a  dress  of  seal- skin  coloured  faille,  and 
velvet  of  the  same  colour.  It  has  side-pieces  like  the 
preceding ;  they  are  of  velvet,  edged  with  a  border  of  coq 
en  colere  feathers.  The  train,  of  thick  rich  faille,  is  made 
with  the  Duchess  pleat.  This  pleat  is  eight  inches  wide, 
with  four  folds  on  either  side,  and  forms  a  very  grand 
sweeping  train.  It  takes  up  a  great  quantity  of  material, 
as  each  fold  is  double.  There  is  no  trimming  to  this 
train.  The  front  part,  also  of  faille,  is  arranged  in  per- 
fectly plain  folds  all  the  way  down,  three  on  either  side. 
A  sleeveless  cuirasse  of  velvet,  edged  with  coq  en  colere, 
torma  the  bodice,  and  the  sleeves  are  of  faille,  puffed  in 
the  upper  part,  and  with  velvet  parements  to  match  the 
bodice. 

t¥kin  velvet — that  is,  a  fabric  composed  of  alternate 
atripea  of  velvet  and  satin,  or  velvet  and  faille — is  also 
combined  with  plain  faille  to  make  up  dresses  of  the 
above  description,  or,  if  a  more  simple  style  is  preferred, 
good  velveteen  may  be  employed  with  poplin  or  cash- 
merCk 

We  tioticed  an  elegant  dress  of  violet  and  black 
Btrtped  Pekin  velvet  for  the  bodice  and  side  tabliers,  and 
of  plain  violet  faille  for  the  front  and  train.  The  front 
part  was  trimmed  with  flountes  put  on  spiral  fashion. 
The  train  was  disposed  in  the  Duchess  pleat,  but  trimmed 
up  the  middle  of  the  pleat  with  an  ornament  of  passe- 
menterie and  jet  The  bodice  was  edged  with  a  very 
pretty  new  style  of  fringe,  composed  of  ends  of  narrow 
finely  gaudlered  silk  braid.  This  fringe  closely  resembles 
a  fi^ather  border,  and  is  very  fashionable.  The  bodice  is 
cut  at  right  angles  in  fronts  showing  in  the  lower  part 
the  points  of  a  gilet  of  faille,  closely  embroidered  with 
jet  beads.  The  sleeves  are  of  faille,  also  richly  trimmed 
with  jet. 

We  have  mentioned  this  style  of  dress  as  very  new 
and  fashionable  3  but  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  it  is  ex- 
clusively so on  the  contrary^  other  famous  which  we 
have  already  described,  such  as  the  robe  d  tablier  and  the 
cuirasse  tunic,  are  equally  in  vogue.  Dresses  of  vigogne, 
cashmere,  and  other  woollen  fabrics  are  much  trimmed 
with  velvet,  [but  this  trimming  is  no  longer  put  on  in 
plain  rows  as  it  used  to  be.  It  is  placed  round  the  edge 
as  a  piping  (without  cord),  and  turned  back  about  two 
inches  deep  inside,  so  that  the  trimming  is  really  more  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  material  than  on  the  right 
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Of  confections,  the  half-fitting  paletot  with  wide  dol- 
man sleeves  is  decidedly  the  favourite.  It  is  made  both  of 
velvet  and  of  matelasse,  edged  with  feathers  or  fur.  A 
new  model,  named  after  Princess  Czartoriska,  is  also  very 
distingu6.  It  is  a  long  half-fitting  paletot  of  black  faille, 
lined  throughout  with  fur,  double-breasted,  and  fastened 
on  the  left  side  with  large  silk  buttons.  It  is  edged  all 
round  with  sable. 

Bonnets  are  of  a  more  en  levfe  shape  than  ever.  The 


border  is  turned  up  in  front  or  at  the  side,  with  a  cluster 
of  flowers  or  a  large  bow  of  ribbon  of  a  lighter  shade  of 
colour  than  the  chapeau  itself.  The  crown  is  ornamented 
with  large  coques  of  faille  and  velvet,  and  with  feathers. 
Large  stuffed  birds  are  also  employed  for  trimming  both 
hats  and  bonnets.  Not  the  head  or  tail  only,  but  the  whole 
bird  is  placed  upon  modem  chapeaux}  nor  are  they 
mere  humming-bids — ^pigeons,  doves,  and  cockatoos  are 
especial  favourites. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 


1.  Alsacian  Broom-seller  dress  of  scarlet  cashmere, 
with  band  of  black  velvet  round  the  edge,  embroidered 
stomacher,  with  velvet  braces  and  muslin  chemisette, 
percale  apron,  velvet  head-dress. 

2.  Huntress  Louis  XVL,  short  skirt,  embroidereii  hound 
the  bottom  with  green  and  gold,  polonaise  of  greed  velvety 
with  revers  of  white  satin  fastened  with  gold  button^ 
revers  on  the  sleeves  to  correspond,  lace  under-^leeVe^ 


and  embroidered  collar.  High  green  boots,  with  gold 
tassels. 

3.  Marchande  d'Oublies,  Louis  XV.  short  skirt  with  two 
vi^vet  bands,  draped  tunic  of  plain  material,  and  long  gilet 
df  the  same,  filack  velvet  vest,  with  collar  and  revers. 
Embroidered  chemisette,  with  deep  turn-down  collar  and 
^bort  puffed  sleeves,  ornamented  with  coloured  bows. 
8tHped  stockings,  and  high  patent  shoes  with  buckles. 


At  the  request  of  several  subscribers,  we  givfe  tte  (^atterti 
of  Walking  Jacket  for  young  lady,  from  1 1  to  15  years 
old.  Our  pattern  is  Suitable  for  cloth,  velvety  or  ahv 
winter  material  ^  it  should  be  edged  all  rouhd  with  br<lta, 
excepting  the  front,  which  is  buttoned  down  ib  the  bottom, 
to  simulate  a  Louis  XV.  waistcoat    The  braid  is  ^wti 


DESCRIPTION  or  OUR  CUT-OUT  PATTERN. 

YOUNG  Laoy'S  Walking  )acket. 

flat  Up  ttie  troht,  from  the  point,  and  continued  round  the 
neck ;  the  back  and  shoulders  may  be  further  ornamented 
with  bieaded  t>assementerie,  leaves,  and  tassels,  if  preferred. 
Oiir  ^litteHi  cohsists  of  4  pieces,  viz. — the  front,  side- 
^iec^  half  of  batk,  and  sleeve. 


to  OtJfe  kfeADERS. 


MYRA  is  now  so  well  known  to  the  headers  of  the 
Young  Englishwoman,  that  it  ^\\\  Ise,  lib  dout>t> 
with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  her  readers  will  hear  ot  her 
late  illness,  and  that  a  stranger  will,  in  future,  occupy  tier 
pbce  in  the  "  Work  Room  "  and  the  brawing  Room,*' 
as  well  as  in  the  letters  that  appear  in  each  numbeir  df  the 
Magazine.  As  her  successor,  1  feel  that  her  {>ot>ularity 
has  both  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages  for  me  j 
its  advantages,  in  that  it  has  establisbed  a  friendly  tone 
of  feeling  towards  the  Drawing  Rooih  and  Work  Room, 
and  its  disadvantages,  ttiasfiiuch  as  a  new  face  at>t)earih» 
at  a  door  when  we  expected  to  see  that  of  an  old  friend, 
is  always  a  disappointment. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 
A  new  face  at  the  door." 

SimaHaseoasly  with  the  new  year,  untried  as  that,  I 
present  myself  to  our  readers,  ready  and  willing  to  tread 
in  Myra's  footsteps,  anxious  to  be  as  useful  as  she  was. 


tltA  iiopetul  of  gaining,  in  time,  some  portion  of  the  regard 
she  was  so  happy  as  to  inspire.  If  a  sincere  wish  to  be 
useful  were  any  quailfication  for  an  onerous  post  like 
this,  t  should  be  fuUy  qualified,  without  doubt !  But  I 
know  that  more  than  that  is  iiecessary — ^that  the  desire, 
however  warm,  must  be  backed  up  by  earnest  endeavour, 
and  that  the  good  will  must  be  supplemented  by  the  good 
d(%d,  it  dhAll,  however,  be  my  endeavour  so  to  act 
that 

"each  to-morrow 
tmA  me  further  than  to-day  " 

on  the  road  to  the  confidence  of  our  readers.  Could 
any  Englishwomati  wish  for  a  more  congenial  audience 
than  the  young  girls  of  her  own  country  ?  Surely  not  j 
and  I  feel  that  the  privilege  of  addressing  them  cam'es 
with  it  a  great  responsibility. 

Looking  forward  to  much  pleasant  interchange  of 
thought  during  the  months  of  the  new  year,  I  beg  to 
wish  that  they  may  be  fraught  with  happiness  for  all  our 
readers.  SYLVIA. 


Perfectly  plain  dress  of  grosgrain  silk,  with  tight-fitting  sleeves  and  long  trained  skirt.  Sleeveless  polonaise 
of  black  net  and  lace,  with  waistband  and  6charpe  of  black  grosgrain. 
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^ndoor  fr^ss. 


4.— Indoor^Dress  (back). 


4.-^IiiDooR  Dress. 

Perfectly  plain  dress  of  grosgrain  silk,  with  tight-fitting  sleeves  and  long  trained  skirt, 
of  black  net  and  lace,  with  waistband  and  ^charpe  of  black  grosgrain. 


I 

Sleeveless  polonaise  ! 
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GOOD  THINGS. 


SO  many  applications  reach  us  for  information  re- 
specting one  thing  and  another,  that  we  have 
determined  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  our  readers 
from  month  to  month,  some  brief  remarks  on  Good 
Things,"  on  which  experience  enables  us  to  speak  with 
confidence,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  serve  as  finger- 
posts to  indicate  what  to  buy  and  where  to  buy  it,  to 
those  that  are  seeking  to  purchase  what  is  really  useful 
and  serviceable. 

Although  up  to  the  time  at  which  we  are  writing, 
close  of  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter  have  been  x^\\^ 

too  mild,  in  fact,  to  be.  seasonable  and  healthy — 
have  had  a  few  days  cold  enough  to  remind  us 
colder  times  must  soon  follow,  and  that  if  we  have 
done  so  already,  we  must  think  at  once  ab6ut  renewjiig 
or  repairing  our  winter  wraps.    We  shall  need  them  ye| 
for  many  months  to  come,  for  it  is  an  old  saying  $^q4  ^ 
true  one,  that as  the  days  grow  longer  the  co4d  grows 
stronger,"  while  good  advice  that  it  would  lie  wel)  far 
every  one  to  take  to  heart  is  conveyed  iq  the  somew))?lt 
roughly-worded  rhyme,  "  Before  May  la  out^  never  cast 
a  clout." 

Of  all  kinds  of  winter  wraps  commend  me  especUUy 
to  furs,  than  which  there  can  be  nothipg  prettier  or  more 
ladylike,  or  better  calculated  to  imparl  a  finish  tQ  a  Mrelt- 
considered  costume.    In  addition  to  this  thej  are  cosy 
and  comfortable  to  the  wearer,  and  this,  perhaps,  s)iould 
be  the  first  consideration,  as  winter  assuredly  is  a  se^^on 
in  which  appearance  should  yield  precedence  to  comfbrtt 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  procure  furs  that  combine 
both  these  desirable  qualities,  and  we  recommend  ladies 
who  may  stand  in  need  of  a  pretty  set  to  visit  the  estab- 
lishment of  Messrs.  Jann^nos  akp  Son,  i6,  Fenchurch 
Street,  E.G.,  where  it  is  possible  to  procure  furs  of  the 
very  best  quality  at  really  low  prices.    This  well-known 
firm  supply  sets  of  gj^Quine  seal  fur,  comprising  a  well- 
made  collarette  and  cuffs,  at  24s.  and  30s.  per  set.  \  while, 
for  about  the  same  prices,  beautiful  sets  of  the  softest, 
warmest  beaver  fur  may  be  procured,  nicely  wadded  and 
lined  with  silk.    Those  who  do  not  care  so  much  for 
collarette  and  cuffs,  will  find  a  useful  substitute  for  the 
former  in  the  half-guinea  squirrel-tail  boa  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Jannings  and  Son,  and  comfort  for  the  hands  in 
the  ample  recesses  of  their  pretty  muffs  in  beaver,  ermine, 
racoon,  black  jennet,  black  lynx,  and  seal  fur,  which  range 
from  1 8s.  6d.  to  40s.,  accbrding  to  size  and  quality  of  the 
fur.    To  those  to  whom  money  is  not  so  much  an  object, 
we  can  confidently  recommend  this  firm's  sable  muffs^ 
which,  are  really  cheap  at  the  prices  asked — namely,  from 
four  to  six  guineas.    In  speaking  of  the  specialities  of 
Messrs.  Jannings  and  Son,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention 
the  soft  and  supple  Copenhagen  Glove  that  they  supply 


in  single  and  double  buttons,  and  in  all  the  fashionable 
colours,  for  winter  wear  for  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and  to 
remind  gentlemen  who  are  at  a  loss  to  hit  on  some  suit- 
able and  appropriate  present  for  a  lady  at  the  present 
season,  that  Messrs.  Jannings  and  Son's  Glove  and 
Handkerchief  Boxes,  made  in  all  colours  in  expanding 
leather,  are  both  pretty  and  useful,  and  all  the  more 
acceptable  if  filled. 

Other  comforts  for  the  winter  season  will  be  found 
by  ladies  in  the  Down  Vests  and  Down  Skirts  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Booth  and  Fox,  of  81,  Hatton 
6»rden,  E.G.    While  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  are 
profited  by  the  latter,  the  former — which  are  not  only 
prettily  made,  but  fit  the  figure  nicely,  and  are  by  no 
means  clumsy — aflford  complete  protection  to  the  chest 
and  lungs  against  the  searching  winds  from  the  cold 
f^orth  and  east,  which  seem  to  penetrate  to  the  very 
miMTO^     one's  bones,  and  rob  even  the  most  robust  of 
warmth.    No  one  to  whom  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  delicacy  of  the  chest  and  lungs  attaches,  should  venture 
witl^OVlt  doors  in  winter  without  one  of  these  down  vests ; 
which,  like  the  skirts,  are  lined  with  purified  down  from 
t)ie  eider  duck  and  arctic  goose,  and  are  very  light,  while 
they  are  warmer  than  many  thicknesses  of  fiannel.  £ven 
thf»  skirts  do  not  exceed  a  pouiid-and-a-half  in  weight ; 
findj  as  these  are  sufficient  to  lend  all  the  support  that  is 
Vieede4  to  the  dress  itself,  and  allow  it  to  drape  the  figure 
\^  grapefu)  folds,  no  dress-improver  is  required.  The 
fiame  firm  ^so  supply  comfortable  Dressing  Gowns  at 
low  prices^  which  will  be  found  a  great  boon  by  invalids, 
ni^d  those  who  are  weak  and  delicate,  and  unable  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  ordinary  blankets  and  quilts  in  bed,  will 
find  everything  that  they  can  desire  in  the  Patent  Down 
Quilts,  which,  in  addition  to  their  lightness  and  warmth, 
are  also  cheap  and  durable,  and  may  be  washed  at  plea- 
sure, like  an  ordinary  coverlet.    Being  covered  externally 
with  a  material  that  has  the  appearance  of  a  rich  and 
handsome  chintz,  they  will  not  soil  as  quickly  as  a  white 
quilt,  and  in  cold  weather  impart  a  warm  and  comfortable 
look  to  a  bed-room. 

Among  the  most  useful  products  of  the  present  day, 
for  ornamental  purposes,  Judson's  Dyes  stand  pre- 
eminent, and  enable  the  amateur  to  dye  materials  of  any 
kind  at  home  for  a  few  pence,  which  would  cost  shillings 
if  sent  to  a  professional  dyer.  The  modus  operandi  is 
extremely  simple.  The  article  to  be  dyed  is  first  plunged 
into  hot  water  placed  in  an  ordinary  earthen  vessel,  and 
when  thoroughly  soaked  through  and  through,  is  removed. 
A  bottle  of  dye,  or  less,  if  the  material  to  be  dyed  is  not 
large,  is  poured  into  the  water,  and  the  article  is  once 
more  immersed  and  moved  about  with  the  aid  of  a  couple 
of  sticks  until  the  whole  of  the  dye  is  absorbed  by  the 
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material.  If  the  tint  be  not  dark  enough,  the  article  muat 
be  taken  out,  and  more  dye  added  to  the  water  before  tbe 
process  is  continued.  The  material  must  then  be  dried 
before  a  moderately  brisk  fire,  and  pressed  with  a  bot 
iron.  Ribbons  may  be  finished  by  rolling  them  round  a 
glass  wine-bottle  filled  with  hot  water.  A  curious  and 
novel  use  of  Judson's  Dyes  was  made  a  short  time  since 
at  one  of  the  principal  exhibitions  of  poultry  held  in 
this  country.  Some  young  ladies^  who  were  the  posses- 
sors of  some  fine  white  Aylesbury  ducks*  bethought 
themselves  of  tinting  their  plumage  by  the  aid  of  these 
liquid  dyes^  and  the  result  was  such  as  pDS3)ed  and 
astonished  most  of  those  who  happened  to  visit  the  exhi- 
bition. The  brilliant  orange  body  of  one  of  these  farce 
a9€s  was  contrasted  by  a  head  of  dazzling  blue.  Another 
vas  gay  with  stripes  and  bars  of  crimson  and  raauve^ 
while  a  third  was  as  rich  in  coloured  stars  and  patches  as 
a  clown  in  a  Christmas  pantomime.  The  ducks  thus 
furnished  with  gorgeous  plumage  that  seemed  to  belong 
to  parrots  and  parrakeets^  rather  than  aquatic  fowl,  were 
placed  on  a  piece  of  ornamental  water  near  the  entrance 
to  the  show,  where  they  soon  became  the  observed  of  M 
observers.  A  few  of  the  more  knowing  among  the 
lookers  on — ^but  very  few — saw  through  the  joke  i  but 
many,  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  "beautiful  ducks/' 
were  eager  to  learn  from  what  part  of  the  world  they 
came ;  while  others  anxiously  inquired  if  it  were  possible 
to  procure  any  of  the  eggs  of  "  those  lovely  birds,'*  and 
woald  have  willingly  given  a  guinea  a-piece  for  them  if 
the  fair  operators  had  been  bold  enough  to  run  the  risk 
of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences.  It  is  Qot 
generally  known  that  Judson*s  fi  ronzonetts  produces 
a  most  beautiful  glazed  bronze>  on  the  natural  leaves  of 
ivy,  laurel,  etc.  The  leaves  taken  fresh  from  the  trees 
should  be  wiped  clean,  and  then  simply  painted  with  the 
Bronzonette. 

For  u-imming  ladies'  underclothing  of  every  descriptioQj^ 
there  is  nothing  prettier  than  Cash's  Coventry  Cam^ 
BRIG  Frillings,  which  are  made  in  two  qualitieSi  best 
and  second.  The  frillings  of  the  best  quality  are  dis- 
tinguished [as  Plain  Frilling,  Lace  Edge,  Imperial  X^ce 
Edge,  Three  Spires  Pattern,  the  Lily,  Forget-me-not, 
Violet,  Hawthorn,  Royal,  and  Double  Cords.  The 
second  quality  includes  the  Britannia  Frilling,  Broadway, 
Crown,  Rosebud,  and  the  American  Stripe.  The  last* 
named  is  very  pretty,  and  has  quite  a  novel  effect,  the 
stripes  resembling  rows  of  fine  pearl  stitching.  It  is 
made  in  nine  widths,  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  three 
inches,  the  narrower  being  more  suitable  for  the  adom^ 
ment  of  chemises,  night-dresses,  etc.,  while  the  wider 
are  more  appropriate  for  petticoats,  and  even  sheets, 
pillow>cases,  toilet  tables,  etc.  Insertions  are  made  to 
suit  these  pretty  trimmings.  One  edge  of  the  Violet 
Frilling  resembles  the  moat  delicate  embroider/i  while 
the  other  is  furnished  with  the  thread  peculiar  to  all 
tbe  Coventry  frillings  by  which  they  can  be  drawn 
op  to  the  desired  extent,  dispensing  with  the  ope- 


ration known  as  "  whipping."  The  Cambric  Ribbons 
produced  by  the  Messrs.  Cash  are  also  beautiful  and 
useful,  and  will  be  found  as  serviceable  as  the  frilling 
lor  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  frillings  can  be  applied. 

Ladies  who  are  fond  of  embroidery,  knitting,  and 
crochets  will  do  well  to  send  to  Messrs.  Adams  and  Co., 
of  J,  New  Street,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.,  for  specimens 
of  their  Filoselle^  and  Embroidery  and  Imperial 
Knittinq  SliKS.  The  former  is  supplied  in  about  one 
hundred  a^d  thirty  different  shades,  at  about  one-third 
the  price  usually  charged  for  this  article ;  and  although  it 
is  so  much  cheaper  it  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  most 
costly  materials  of  this  description.  It  is  much  used  for 
grounding  instead  of  Berlin  wool,  and  for  crochet  apd 
knitting,  for  which  this  material  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered to  be  too  expensive.  The  Embroidery  and  Im- 
perial Knitting  Silks  are  more  especially  used  for  the 
purposes  indicated  by  their  names.  The  latter  is  manu- 
factured in  two  sizes,  the  thinner  sort  being  more 
especially  suitable  for  machine  work,  while  the  thicker 
description  is  more  pleasant  to  work  with  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  price  per  ounce  of  8  skeins  (each  skein 
eoQtaining  15  yards)  of  the  Filoselle  in  one  shade,  is  2s.  5 
m  mixed  shadesy  2s.  6d. ;  or  a  single  skein  will  be  supplied 
for  4d.  An  ounce  hank  of  Embroidery  Silk  containing 
14  skeins  of  20  yards,  all  of  one  shade,  is  supplied  for 
IS.  6d.,  or  in  mixed  shades  at  2s. ;  a  single  skein  is  sent 
for  2d.  The  Imperial  Knitting  Silk,  thick  or  thin,  is 
supplied  at  is.  6d.  per  ounce.  In  sending  stamps  for 
specimens  an  additional  stamp  should  be  sent  for  postage ; 
but  stamps  will  not  be  received  for  large  orders,  or  in 
payment  of  accounts,  unless  sent  at  the .  rate  of  thirteen 
to  every  shilling.  We  mention  this  to  enable  ladies 
aendiug  Ibr  specimens  to  avoid  any  difficulty. 

A  paper  on  '*  Good  Things "  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  something  to  eat,  and  we  are 
glad  to  recommend  to  all  our  readers  who  are  not  yet 
acquainted  with  them,  Cadbury*s  Pure  Chocolates 
and  Cocoas,  which  have  the  merit  of  being  perfectly  free 
from  adulteration,  and  being  the  best  and  purest  possible. 
They  are  also  easy  of  digestion,  and  therefore  suitable 
in  every  way  for  invalids.  The  Cocoa  Essence  prepared 
by  this  firm  is  economical  to  use,  because  a  little  of  it 
will  go  a  great  way,  and  this  really  renders  it  as  inex- 
pensive as  the  cheapest,  although  the  price  per  ounce  or 
ponnd  is  higher.  The  Mexican  and  Rock  Chocolates 
when  made  according  to  the  directions  furnished,  aflbrd  a 
OiQSt  delicious  beverage  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  or  tea. 
The  boxes  of  chocolate  creams,  almond  chocolates,  and 
chocolate  bonbons,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Cadbury  and  Co., 
furnish  most  elegant  presents  at  all  times,  but  are  more 
peculiarly  appropriate  at  the  present  season  of  Christmas 
and  the  coming  new  year.  Some  of  these  boxes  are 
made  of  finely  plaited  straw,  while  all  are  gaily  adorned 
with  pretty  and  artistic  pictures  and  designs,  rendering 
the  boxes  themselves  well  worthy  of  preservation  when 
their  delicious  contents  have  been  consumed. 
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No.  I.  Cloth  Jacket. 
Tight  fittlftg  jacket  of  grey  blue  velvet  cloth  with  collar, 
pockets^  and  tabs  of  black  velvet    Both  sleeves  and  jacket 
are  bordered  with  strips  of  grey  blue  grosgrain  silk  stitched 
with  black.    Metal  buttons  and  agraffe. 

No.  4.  Tight-Fitting  Jacket. 
Jacket  of  matelass^  fitting  to  the  figure,  with  revcrs,  collar, 
cuffs,  and  pockets  of  black  velvet,  ornamented  with  steel 
buttons. 

No.  5.  The  Rembrandt  Hat. 
Black  felt  hat,  with  high  crown,  and  tumed-up  brim ;  the 
latter  bound  with  black  velvet.    Bands  and  loops  of  grey 
blue  velvet,  and  long  ostrich  feather  of  the  same  colour. 

Nos.  6,  7.  Children's  Pinafores. 

No.  6.  Is  made  of  grey  piqu^,  trimmed  round  the  bot- 
tom, neck,  and  sleeves  with  narrow  white  embroidery,  and 
embroidered  in  chain  stitch,  as  shown  in  Illustration. 

No.  7.  This  pinafore  of  white  cambric  has  braces  ter- 
minating in  pointed  tabs,  and  trimmed  with  braid  insertion 
to  correspond  with  the  bottom  and  sleeves. 

Nos.  8,  12.  Seal  Skin  Jacket. 
Sleeveless  jacket  of  seal  skin,  trimmed  with  otter  and 
passementerie  ornaments.   The  sleeves  of  the  dress  should 
be  trimmed  to  correspond. 

No.  9.   Black  Felt  Hat. 
Black  felt  hat  with  curved  brim  bound  with  velvet,  a  wide 
band  of  velvet  surrounds  the  crown,  and  a  cluster  of  bows 
fasten  a  white  wing  and  long  black  feather  which  falls  over  the 
brim. 

Nos.  10,  II.   Fichu  of  Lace  and  Bead  Embroidery. 

The  pattern  is  cut  out  in  stiff  net,  and  a  box  pleating  of 
white  net  is  then  sewn  on.  Between  the  two  'rows  of  white 
net  is  a  frill  of  black  lace.  Above  is  a  similar  frill  with  an 
embroidery  of  black  beads  ;  the  lichu  is  headed  with  a  nich- 
ing iA  crepe  lisse,  and  finished  off  in  front  with  bows  and 
ends  of  black  grosgrain  ribbon. 

Nos.  13, 14.  Sashes  for  Evening  Wear. 

No.  13  is  an  echarpe  of  blue  and  white  plaid  ribbon, 
eight  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  requires  two  yards  and 
three-quarters  to  make  it  up,  exclusive  of  the  waistbands 
One  end  of  the  ribbon  is  fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  band 
at  the  back,  and  it  is  then  arranged  in  loops,  bows,  and  ends 
as  our  Illustration  directs. 

No.  14  gives  another  style,  in  pink  silk  ribbon  of  two 
widths — namely,  six  and  a  half  and  eight  and  a  haU*  inches 
respectively.  The-  waistband,  which  is  made  with  folds  of 
the  same  ribbon,  is  trimmed  only  at  the  back,  in  the  loops 
and  ends  having  the  centre  bow  fringed  out  at  each  end  for 
about  two  inches  in  depth. 

No.  15.  Girl's  Costume  of  Four  to  Six  Years  Old. 

Dress  of  grey  poplin,  with  bands  of  the  same  material  in 
a  darker  shade,  and  oxydized  silver  buttons.  Felt  hat, 
trimmed  with  velvet,  and  long  ostrich  feather. 

No.  16.  Dolls'  Dresses. 

Fig.  I.  Promenade  costume  of  grey  cashmere.  The 
-skirt  is  trimmed  in  front  with  bands  and  puffings,  and  at  the 
back  with  flounces  of  the  same  materisd.  Tne  bands  are 
piped  with  dark  grey  taffetas.  Jacket  of  black  velvet,  lined 
with  lutestrings  and  trimmed  with  fur. 

Fig.  2.  Bridal  toilet  of  white  taffetas.  Long  trained 
kirt,  trinmied  in  front  with  flounces  and  bows  of  the  same 
material.   Wreath  of  myrtle,  and  veil  of  white  tulle. 

Fig.  3.  Toilet  Alsacienne.  Skirt  and  bodice  of  scarlet 
flannel  ;  the  skirt  trimmed  with  an  embroidered  band  of 
black  velvet  Chemisette  of  fine  lawn,  witk  pleated  frill, 
below  which  a  small  scarlet  handkerchief,  with  Uack  fringe 
and  raised  spots  of  black  wool,  is  crossed  and  fastened  al 
the  waist  behind.  Low  bodice  of  black  velvftt  laced  in  front 
so  as  to  show  the  chemisette.  White  apron  with  two  stripes 
embroidered  in  scarlet  wool.    Head-Ofe^s  ^  Ma^k  ^1^ 


bows  and  ends  arranged  as  shown  in  the  Illustration.  This 
pretty  costume  is  designed  from  that  worn  by  tilie  peasant 
girls  of  Alsace. 

Nos.  17  to  21.  Coiffures  for  the  Season. 

No.  17  is  arranged  with  bows  and  loops  of  pale  lilac 
grosgrain  ribbon,  relieved  by  frillii^  of  crepe  hssc,  and 
sprays  of  pink  moss  roses. 

No.  18.  We  recommend  this  to  our  fair  readers.  An 
open  wreath  of  black  lace  is  arranged  on  a  small  frame  of 
nbboh  wire,  and  finished  at  the  back  by  loops  and  ends  of 
black  grosgrain  ribbon.  In  each  rosette-shaped  curve  of  the 
lace  is  placed  a  small  rose,  crimson  or  pale  pink,  as  the 
wearer  s  complexion  may  require. 

No.  19.  Coronet  of  white  lace,  with  a  cross-way  band  of 
blue  poult  de  soie.  Bows  and  loops  of  blue  poult  de  soieand 
wreaths  of  daisies. 

No.  20.  A  pretty  contrast  q£  colour  is  effected  here  by 
mixing  crimson  and  dear  pale  grey  ribbon  with  the  white 
lace  wreath.  The  crimson  ribbon  is  slanted  on  the  cross, 
and  fringed  out  for  an  inch  in  depth. 

No.  21.  Pink  and  very  pale  yellow  roses,  carefully 
selected  as  to  shade,  are  placed  on  a  tufit  of  rich  white  lace, 
from  which  loops  and  ends  of  pink  grosgrain  ribbon  edgea 
with  narrow  lace,  fall  at  the  back.  At  the  side  a  shaded 
wing. 

Nos.  22,  23.   Sleeveless  Jacket. 
Tight-fitting  sleeveless  jacket  of  black  matelass^  silk 
edged  all  round,  with  fur  trimming. 

Nos.  24  to  27.  Lady's  Boots  and  Shoes. 
No.  24.    Black  kid  shoe,  with  high  hed,  and  omamental 
buckle. 

No.  25.  Lady's  slipper,  of  black  patent  leather  lined 
with  blue  satin,  stitched  with  white  purse  silk,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  blue  niching,  rosette,  and  steel  buckle. 

No.  26.  High  boot  of  black  leather,  with  bright  buttons, 
scalloped  edges,  and  steel  buckle. 

No.  27.  High  boot  of  black  satin,  with  slashed  fh>nt  to 
show  the  stocking,  buttons,  and  fancy  buckle. 

No.  28.   Lace  Ruffle. 
Ruffle  of  black  lace,  frilling  of  fine  white  net,  and  centre 
of  feather  trimming. 

Nos.  29  to  31.   Costume  for  Boys  of  Five  to  Seven 
Years  Old. 

Trousers,  waistcoat,  and  jacket  of  grey  blue  doth,  with 
black  br^d  and  buttons. 

Nos.  32  to  34,  35.  Jet  Ornaments. 

No.  32.  Coronet  of  rosettes  made  of  jet  beads,  fastened 
on  to  a  slender  wreath  of  cut  steeL 

Nos.  33,  34.  Bracelets  of  jet  beads  threaded  on  elastic, 
and  ornamented  with  jet  medallions. 

No.  35.  Necklace  of  jet  beads  of  different  sizes,  with 
fringe  of  pendants. 

No.  36.  Embroidered  Edging. 
This  pattern  was  designed  to  be  worked  on  a  ground  of 
dear  grey  linen,  with  grey  thread.   The  stitches  used  are 
plain  satin,  overcast,  and  button-hole,  but  would  be  equally 
suitable  for  under-linen  if  worked  on  cambric. 

No.  37.  Edging  for  Under-Linen,  etc.,  in  Mignar- 
dise  and  Crochet. 
For  the  following  pattern  a  braid  is  required,  which  has 
on  each  side  a  four-fold  group  of  loops ;  it  is  then  crocheted 
as  follows—-*  1st  row  :  •  4  treble  in  the  ist  of  the  4  loops, 
these  treble  must  be  drawn  up  with  one  effort  of  the  needle, 
5  chain,  4  treble  in  the  next  of  the  4  loops,  drawn  up  like 
the  last,  2  chain,  i  |)url  of  5  chain,  and  i  double  in  the  ist 
chain  stitch,  2  chain ;  repeat  from  2nd  row  :  •  i  double 
in  the  centre  of  the  next  5  chain,  11  treble  in  the  next  purl; 
te^at  from  3rd  row  :  along  the  other  side  of  the  mig- 
nardise  alternately  i  double  in  the  4  loops  of  i  group,  5 
ehaM.   4lh  ^  :  ahfanately  i  treble,  2  chain,  miss  2. 
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No.  38.  Applique  LacIs  Trimming  for  Mantles,  etc. 

This  efTective  trimming  is  embroidered  on  a  ground  of 
black  tulle^  with  an  appUou€  of  black  areophane  or  silk 
grenadine  outlined  with  blaoc  soutache.  The  principal  part 
of  the  embroidery  is  worked  in  satin  stitch,  but  overcast  and 
lace  stitches  are  also  er-.ployed,  the  latter  being  embroidered 
with  silks  of  different  thicknesses.  The  trimming  is  then 
worked  round  with  buttonhole  stitch  and  purls,  and  the 
appliqu^  and  the  tulle  itself  are  cut  away  as  the  Illustration 
directs. 

No.  39.  Etui  for  Needles  and  Cotton  Ornamented 
WITH  Point  Russe. 
This  pretty  and  useful  souvenir  consists  of  a  strip  of 
canvas  ten  inches  long  and  one  and  a  half  inch  wide,  lined 
on  the  one  side  with  brown  sarsanet,  and  embroidered  on 
the  odier  sidie  with  brown  chenille  and  brown  filoselle  in 
point  russe.  The  inside  is  then  fitted  up  with  small  leaves 
of  vandyked  fiannd,  and  reels  of  cotton  fastened  in  with 
brown  soutache. 

N(j.  4a  Tobacco  Pouch,  with  CasM  for  Cigarette 
Papers. 

The  lower  part  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  cardboard 
covered  with  brown  silk,  between  which  the  cigarette  papers 
are  placed,  and  futened  by  a  button  and  loop  as  in  Illustra- 
tion ;  die  top  or  pouch  is  in  the  form  of  a  bag  drawn  up  with 
silk  cord,  and  emlMx>idered  with  coloured  silks  in  satin  stitch 
and  point  nisse. 

No.  41.   Infant  Pique  Bib. 
Baby's  bib  of  white  piqu^  trimmed  with  a  strip  of  batiste 
embroidoed  in  knotted  stitch,  and  with  an  edging  of  white 
lace. 

No.  42.  EMERY  Cushion  in  Shape  of  a  Sailor  Hat. 

The  original  of  our  illustration  is  crocheted  with  black 
purse  silk  in  double  crochet.  The  hat  is  begun  in  the  centre 
of  the  crown,  with  6  chain  stitches  closed  into  a  circle,  and 
eight  rounds  of  double  crochet  are  then  worked  over  black 
cotton  cord.  In  the  ist  of  these  rounds,  2  stitches  are  cro- 
cheted into  every  foundation  stitch ;  in  the  following  rounds 
the  number  of  stitches  are  increased,  so  as  to  keep  the  work 
flat  In  the  9th  to  the  13th  rounds,  inclusive,  the  number  of 
stitches  is  neither  increased  nor  decreased.  In  the  ist 
round  of  the  brim  2  stitches  are  crocheted  in  every  other 
stitch,  and  in  the  remaining  5  rounds  the  number  is  increased 
as  required  by  the  work.  The  crown  of  the  hat  is  then  filled 
up  with  a  little  emery  cushion,  and  below  this  is  strips  of 
cardboard  lined  with  black  sarsanet,  and  ornamented  with  a 
narrow  blue  ribbon  and  an  anchor. 

Nos.  43, 44.  Point  de  Venise  Edgings. 
These  edgings  are  worked  on  a  gfround  of  mull  muslin ; 
the  stitches  used  are  satin  and  overcast,  the  Venetian  bars 
and  purls  are  worked  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  central 
parts  of  the  design  are  in  lace  stitch.  Finally  the  mull 
muslin  is  cut  away,  as  shown  in  the  Illustration. 

No.  45.  Ladies'  Embroidered  Handkerchiefs. 

In  our  present  Illustration  we  give  designs  for  a  novel 
and  beautiful  style  of  handkerchief  border.  The  borders 
are  of  batiste  &ru,  or  if  intended  for  mourning,  can  be  em- 
broidered in  black  and  white,  the  centre  of  the  handkerchief 
being  of  fine  cambric.  The  embroidery  is  worked  partly 
with  coloured  thread  or  zephyr  wool ;  partly  with  white  em- 
broidery cotton  in  satin  stitch.  The  outlines  are  worked 
round  with  buttonhole  stitch. 

Nos.  46, 47,  53,  54.  Embroidered  Edgings. 
These  edgings  for  underlinen  are  eml»roidered  on  a 
ground  of  lawn,  batiste,  or  mull  muslin,  in  satin,  buttonhole, 
and  overcast  stitch.  The  lace  stitches  are  then  worked  with 
thitad  according  to  the  Illustration,  and  the  ground  cut  away 
as  rc^uiivd. 

No.  48.   Pen  and  Pencil  Tray. 
The  tray  itsrff  is  of  oxydited  sili^,  lined  with  brown 
Russian  leather,  and  ornamented  with  appliqutf  embroidery 


of  dark  brown  silk  on  a  light  brown  doth  ground.  The 
stitches  used  are  satin  and  oven^st 

Nos.  49,  51.    EMBROIDERfeD  iNSfeftttON*. 

The  ground  required  for  both  insertions  is  lawn,  batiste, 
or  mull  muslin.  The  simpler  pattern  of  No.  49  is  embroi- 
dered wholly  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch.  Tot  No.  %t  the 
design  is  first  traced  on  the  material  selected,  ahd  the  Work 
proceeded  with  as  follows  Go  over  the  ouUine  of  the 
ribbon  pattern  with  embroidery  cotton,  woilc  the  bars  with 
buttonhole  stitches  of  thread,  and  the  outlines  with  over- 
cast. The  remainder  is  worked  in  satin,  plain^  and  over- 
cast stitch.  The  wheels  are  edged  with  buttonhole  stitch, 
and  the  ground  cut  away  from  the  central  bars,  as  shown  in 
our  Illustration. 

No.  50.  Square  for  Antimacassar. 

This  square  would  look  very  effective  Joined  to  etttibroi- 
dered  muslin  square  for  antimacassars.  It  is  darned  with 
glace  cotton  on  fine  Brussels  net,  and  edged  all  txnind  with 
close  buttonhole  stitch. 

No.  52.   Insertion  for  UNDER-LtNkN. 

This  pattern  k  Tanti^ue  is  embroidered  on  knuil  muslin, 
batiste,  or  fine  lawn,  m  overcast  and  lace  stitch.  The 
broader  outlines  being  worked  in  buttonhole  stitch.  The 
ground  is  then  cut  away  from  beneath  the  embroidery.  See 
Illustration. 

No.  55.  Embroidered  Border  for  Saskets,  Maps, 

ETC. 

Satin  stitch  and  chain  stitch.  Hie  embroidery  is  worked 
on  a  ground  of  coloured  cloth,  rep,  velvet,  or  cashmere^  with 
two  shades  of  purse  silk,  in  satin  and  chain  stitch. 

No.  56.  Embroidered  Pen- Wiper. 
The  pen  wiper,  which  is  fitted  with  a  black  brush,  consists 
of  a  square  box  of  cardboard,  the  sides  of  which  ar*  gra- 
duated so  as  to  be  narrower  at  the  top.  The  box  is  covered 
with  dark  brown  Russian  leather,  and  has  in  front  a  mono- 
gram, or  initials,  embroidered  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch, 
with  brown  purse  silk,  on  a  ground  of  brown  c\o\h. 

No.  57.  Ladies'  Embroidered' AumoniIere. 
This  elegant  little  pocket  is  intended  to  be  worn  k  la 
chatelaine.  The  pocket  itself  is  of  black  velvet,  lined  with 
silk,  and  richly  emoroidered  in  satin  and  chain  stitch,  with 
black  purse  silk.  It  is  then  spangled  over  with  small  silver 
beads,  and  edged  round  with  black  fringe.  The  completed 
pocket  is  then  fitted  with  a  steel  rim  and  clasp. 

No.  58, 62.  Ornamental  Towel  Horse. 
The  framework  of  this  stand  consists  of  black  polished 
cane,  ornamented  at  the  ends,  with  mother  of  pearl  studs. 
The  length  of  the  frame  is  twenty-three  inches,  and  the 
height  nine  inches.  At  the  back  there  are  small  hooks  for 
hanging  up  brushes,  etc.  The  towel  is  hung  over  the  front 
bar.  The  back  is  fitted  with  cardboard,  covered  with  dark 
grey  satin,  and  ornamented  with  an  embroidery  of  pale  grey 
satin.  The  leaves  are  in  appliqud  of  grey  taffetas,  sur- 
rounded with  buttonhole  stitch  in  grey  purse  silk.  The  rest 
of  the  embroidery  is  worked  with  two  shades  of  grey  purse 
silk,  in  satin,  overcast,  and  chain  stitch.  The  stand  is  fas- 
tened to  the  wall  like  a  bracket,  and  therefore  is  specially 
designed  for  small  rooms,  as  it  takes  up  much  less  space  than 
the  ordinary  towel  horse. 

Nos.  59  to  61.  Embroidered  Letter  Case. 
The  case  is  made  of  fawn-coloured  corded  silk,  and  lined 
with  white  mo\i€  antique.  Our  Illustrations  (59  to  61)  rive 
the  design  for  the  embroidery  of  the  front  and  the  flap. 
When  the  pattern  has  been  traced  on  the  case,  work  lEe 
embroidery  of  the  flying  wheel  in  satin,  overcast  knotted 
stitch,  and  point  russe,  with  brown  purse  silk  or  different 
shades.  The  bird  is  embroidered  with  the  same  silk  in  plain 
and  interlacing  satin  stitch.  The  flap  is  embroidered  with 
silk,  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch.  The  inside  of  tht  <SSe 
is  then  fitted  with  pockets  of  fawn-coloured  corded  silk, 
and  bound  with  brown  ftarkanct  ribbon.  A  metal  lock  is  re- 
quired for  fastening. 


46.— Embroibbred  Edging. 


47.— Embroidered  Edging. 
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S3.-EMBB0IDERKD  EDGING.  54.-EMBROIDERED  EDGING. 

Worked  with  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  &  Co.'S  Mecklenburg  Thread  and  Embroidery  Cotton,  
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A  FEW  WORDS  FOR  THE  ViWff  YEAR. 


n^HE  beginning  of  a  New  Year  is  always  a  time  of  pro- 
tpises  and  good  resolutions.  We  undertake  to  for- 
sake all  our  errors  of  theory  and  practice,  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  produce  during  the  coming  months  something 
which  shall  surpass  all  our  past  efforts.  We  determine 
to  give  effect  to  the  famous  proverb,  that  "  death  is  the 
gate  of  life,"  by  showing  that  the  dead  Old  Year  has 
led  us  to  the  beginning  of  better  things.  Very  com- 
mendable resolutions  for  us  to  make  as  individuals,  and 
happy,  doubtless,  shall  we  be  if  the  retrospect  which 
the  next  New  Year  induces  should  prove  to  be  quite 
satisfactory.  We  may  say  the  same  for  ourselves  in  our 
editorial  capacity.  Writing  at  the  commencement  of 
1875  we  are  about  to  promise  the  readers  of  the  Young 
Englishwoman  that  our  pages  will  offer  additional 
attractions,  that  new  pens  will  be  engaged  in  the  work 
of  contributing  to  their  information  and  amusement,  and 
that  new  features  will  appear  in  the  publication.  We 
trust  that  we  are  justified  in  our  confidence,  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  us  to  review  another  year  s  work,  we 
shall  have  increased  our  circle  of  readers,  and  established 
new  claims  upon  the  confidence  of  our  old  friends. 

It  is  very  pleasant  for  a  new  editor  and  new  con- 
tributors to  know  that  they  are  addressing  readers  who, 
by  long  attachment  to  a  publication,  are  predisposed  to 
place  confidence  in,  and  welcome  to  the  work,  those  who 
are  undertaking  the  anxious  duty  of  maintaining  its  repu- 
tation \  this  feeling  is  very  encouraging  to  all  engaged  in 
the  work,  and  it  is  an  encouragement  which  we  have  good 
reason  to  know  is  given  to  our  efforts. 

We  intend  to  add  several  new  features  to  our  publica- 
tion. One,  which  we  Venture  to  think  will  be  found 
highly  interesting,  will  be  a  series  of  Biographical  Sketches 
of  Distinguished  Women  of  our  own  time,  who  have 
made  themselves  eminent  in  literature  and  art,  or  whoso 
great  quality  of  mind  and  noble  characteristics  have  marked 
them  out  as  illustrious  examples  of  true  womanly  value. 
We  live  now  in  a  time  when  women  are  claiming  a  larger 
recognition  as  worthy  sharers  in  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  intellectual,  political,  and  social  life  than  has 
hitherto  been  accorded  them.  These  claims  have  been 
too  often  met  with  levity,  or  even  contempt;  the  best 
reply  to  which  is  to  produce  the  unanswerable  evidence  of 
woman's  high  qualities,  as  illustrated  by  distinguished 
examples,  the  force  of  whose  character  and  the  greatness 
of  whose  abilities  are  universally  recognized  ;  and  the 
biographical  sketches  we  intend  to  present  in  our  pages 
will  furnish  that  evidence,  while  they  supply  personal 
information  respecting  those  whose  names  are  known  to 
all,  and  with  whom  we  naturally  desire  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance. 

Another  new  feature  of  the  Young  Englishwoman 
will  be  a  resume  in  every  number  of  the  leading  political 
and  social  events  of  the  month,  with  especral  reference  to 


the  ia^rest  which  intelligent  women  may  be  expected  to  1 
take  in  the'm.  John  Milton,  who  was  a  p)iilo$opher  of  the 
best  kind,  an4  i  great  poet  too,  said  of  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, which  some  folks  who  knew  nothing  about  it  called 
dry  and  uninteresting —  1 
How  charmiDg  is  di\ine  philosophy  !  I 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose. 
Bui  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nec tared  sweets."  | 

We  may  say  almost  as  much  for  the    horrid  politics  *' 
which  some  young  ladies  have  such  a  dread  of.  |t  was  good 
advice  given  to  a  timid  person,    If  you  see  anything  yoa 
feel  frightened  at,  go  straight  up  to  it,  and  the  chances  are 
a  hundred  to  one  that  you  will  find  reason  to  laugh  at 
yourself  for  having  been  so  easily  alarmed.*'    That  is  just 
the  case  with  politics — or  let  us  substitute  another  name, 
which  may  put  the  matter  in  another  light — a  knowledge 
of  public  affairs.    Now-a-days  public  matters  are  so  asso- 
ciated with  the  interests  of  private  aud  social  life,  that  we 
decline  to   leave  them  only  to  the  consideration  and 
management  of  the  masculine  intellect.    Women  really 
cannot,  as  intelligent  beings,  afford  to  be  unacquainted  j 
with  what  is  going  on  in  the  world ;  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  bear  their  part  in  conversation,  by  making  them- 
selves familiar  with  facts  and  theories,  and  it  will  go  hard 
indeed  if  the  intuitive  feminine  perception  does  not  some- 
times reach  to  the  very  centre  of  a  vexed  political  or  social 
problem.    We  hope  to  present  the  subjects  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  note  in  such  a  manner,  that  "politics" 
vSll  not  seem  "  harsh  and  crabbed,"  but  the  subject  of 
pleasant  and  profitable  study. 

Side  by  side  with  facts  will  be  fiction.  This  is  very 
far  from  being  a  new  item  in  the  contents  of  our  publica- 
tion. We  think  that  very  many  of  our  readers  retain 
agreeable  recollections  of  the  stories  that  have  appeared 
in  our  pages;  and  we  think  we  can  promise  new 
stories,  by  new  authors,  which  will  be  highly  attractive. 
We  have  made  arrangements  with  writers  of  recognized 
talent  and  great  popularity,  to  contribute  to  this  depart- 
ment of  our  publication,  and  we  feel  confident  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  present  to  our  readers  stories  of  peculiar 
and  sustained  interest. 

Need  we  say  that  the  Fashion  Pages  will  be  as  inte- 
resting as  ever  ?  The  subject  is  always  attractive,  and 
we  have  made  special  arrangements  for  supplying  the 
most  complete  information,  with  abundant  illustrations. 
We  can  but  promise  that  the  reputation  of  the  Young 
Englishwoman  shall  be  sustained  in  respect  to  all  the 
specialities  which  have  made  it  so  popular  and  attractive ; 
and  thus,  with  sincere  wishes  for  the  health,  happiness, 
and  prosperity  of  our  readers,  and  an  expressed  desire  on 
our  own  part  that  we  may  be  found  to  retain  their  regard 
and  confidence,  we  lay  down  our  pen,  and  ^pepare  for  the 
work  of  the  comiiig  year. 
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DRAMATIC  AND  ^ySfpAL  NOTES. 


'T^HERB  is  the  usual  deart|i  of  i^pvelties  just  at  present 
nearly  all  the  theatres,  owmg  to  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  Cbristnl^s  season;  though,  singu- 
larly enough,  we  can  hardly  recollect  any  period  when 
so  many  attractive  pieces  were  "  on.**    There  is  an  un- 
usual embarras  de  richesses  in  the  list  of  theatrical  advertise- 
ments, and  almost  any  and  every  taste  is  suited.  Should 
the  intending  theatre-goer  be  an  admirer  of  the  higher 
walks  of  the  art,  there  is    Hamlet  '*  at  the  Lyceum,  with 
Mr.  Irving  in  the  character  of  the  Danish  prince,  sup- 
ported by  an  admirable  Ophelia  in  the  person  of  JVJiss 
Isabel  Bateman;  by  Mr.  Compton,  the  very  cjri^st  and 
raciest  of  grave-diggers,  and  a  thoroughly  good  working 
conopany.    Few  things  have  attracted  so  much  attention 
in  the  theatrical  world  of  late  years  as  Mr.  |rving's 
assumption  of  this  part,  which  seems  to  b^  a  sort  of  goal 
for  all  tragic  actors  to  aim  at  3  and  while  on  the  one  hand 
there  are  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  all  but 
faultless,  there  are  others  who  take  grave  exceptions  i^ot 
only  to  certain  points  in  the  business  of  the  acting 
wherein  Mr.  Irving  differs  from  his  predecessors,  but 
also  to  the  actor's  general  conception  and  presentation  of 
the  character.    One  thing,  at  all  events,  will  be  allowed 
by  all,  which  is,  that  it  gives  evidence  from  the  first 
appearance  of  Hamlet  upoq  the  stage  to  his  death  at  the 
end  of  the  play,  of  careful  and  conscientious  study.  We 
confess  that  there  are  many  alterations  that  we  do  not 
think  improvements  1  but  whether  right  or  wrong,  one  is 
bound  to  feel  that  Mr.  Irving  is  himself  fully  satisfied 
with  its  correctness,  and  that  we  are  witnessing  the  result 
of  a  carefully- formed  judgment,  and  not  of  idle  caprice. 
Equally  beyond  question  is  it  that  his. present  assumption 
is  far  beyond  anything  he  has  yet  attempted.    There  is 
more  repose,  and  a  singular  and  welcome  absence  of  that 
tendency  to  rant  which  threatened  very  much  to  militate 
against  his  advance  as  a  tragedian.    Miss  Isabel  Bateman 
Is,  as  we  said  before,  an  admirable  Ophelia )  of  course 
there  is  room  for  improvement :  the  part  is  one  that  may 
tax  to  the  utmost  the  powers  of  an  actress  of  far  greatej- 
experience  and  ability but  there  is  so  much  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  her  performance,  that  we  would  rather  give  Miss 
Bateman  cr^tt  for  what  she  has  achieved,  than  criticise 
in  detail  faults,  or,  let  ns  rather  say,  shortcomings^  which 
farther  experience  may  fairly  be  expected  to  correct.  One 
good  result  we  would  fain  look  to  from  Miss  Bateman^s 
success,  which  is  that  some  other  young  actresses  may 
be  induced  to  follow  in  her  train.    We  have  a  sad  dearth 
of  real  actresses  at  present,  though  there  is  no  dearth  of 
the  fair  sex  in  the  profession ;  only  very  few  of  them 
have  any  idea  of  acting  at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  t)ie 
word.  The  demand,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  is  regu- 
lated by  the  sapplyj  and  the  list  of  our  really  good 


actresses  is  getting  smaller  and  smaller  every  day.  What 
we  want  is  a  few  intelligent  actresses  who  would  take 
the  trouble  to  work  hard  and  conscientiously,  anc^  not 
fancy  they  have  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  when 
their  feet  are  really  only  on  the  lowest  rung.    At  the 
Vaudeville,  Mr.  Albery*s  comedy,  '*The  Two  Roses," 
with  which  the  fortunes  of  the  house  were  inaugurated, 
has  been  revived  with  great  success ;  though,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Thomas  Thome,  who  still  plays  Caleb 
Jjeecie,  the  whole  of  the  cast  has  been  altered.  Mr. 
£)avi4  James  succeeds  Mr.  George  Honey  as  "  Our 
Ajr.  Jenkins,?*  ^nd  pl^ys  it  in  a  style  peculiarly  his  own, 
wiiile  Mr.  |'arren  Ukes  the  part  of  Digby  Grand,  origi- 
nally played  by  IVIr.  Irvjng.   The  burlesque  of  Romulus 
and  |lemus has  also  been  revived.    "  Lost  in  London'' 
is  still  the  principal  attracjtion  at  the  Princesses,  but  will 
have  to  be  put  ^side  for  |he  Christmas  piece.    It  has 
been  supplemented  recently  by  the  production  of  a  slight 
sketch,  entitled,  ''Hamlet  the  Hysterical,"  which  is,  of 
course,  aimed  at  the  Lyceum  performance.    The  princi- 
pal character  is  taken  by  Mr.  Belmore,  who  is  worthy  of 
Something  much  better  than  arcji  buffoonery — in  fact,  we 
shall  be  glad  when  the  Christmas  change  does  come. 

Pantomime  appears  to  be  more  than  usually  in  the 
ascendant  this  year.  A  few  years  ago  the  pirouettes  of 
Columbine  and  the  tricks  and  tumbles  of  Clown  were  to 
be  seen  at  only  two  or  three  theatres,  and  people  prophe- 
sied a  speedy  extinction  of  the  old  entertainment.  But 
pantomime  has  held  bravely  on  notwiths^nding,  and  the 
good  little  boys  and  girls  will  have  plenty  to  amuse  them 
this  time.  Old  Drury,  as  usual,  comes  to  the  fore  with  a 
grand  pantomime,  entitled  *' Aladdin,"  in  which  the  Yokes 
family  are  to  appear  5  and  Mr.  Rice's  "  ^abes  in  the 
Wood,  or  the  Big  Bed  of  Ware,'*  at  Covent  Garden,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  in  rehearsal  since  May  last,  promises 
to  eclipse  the  glories  eveu  of  last  year's  pantomime,  and 
^rom  the  appearance  of  the  names  of  Miss  Annie  Goodall, 
Miss  Rebecca  Isaacs,  and  Mr.  Wiiford  Morgan,  in  the 
cast,  we  may  expect  that  some  special  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  musical  department.  Pantomimes  are  also 
in  preparation  at  the  Adelphi,  at  the  Holbom — which  Mr. 
John  Hollingshead  has  taken  in  hand — at  the  Standard, 
and  at  Sanger's  Amphitheatre. 

An  especial  treat  may  be  expected  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  where  the  " Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'*  will  be 
given,  with  Mr.  Phelps  in  the  part  of  Falstaff,  supported 
by  an  unusually  strong  cast,  including  Mrs.  John  Wood, 
Miss  Furtado,  and  Miss  Rose  Leclercq,  and  Messrs. 
Herman  Vezin,  Righton,  Cecil,  and  Maclean.  Not  the 
least  of  the  attractions  of  the  piece  will  be  the  new  music, 
which  has  been  composed  especially  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  who^  it  will  be  remembered,  first 
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made  his  fame  by  the  exquisite  music  which  he  wrote  for 
the  Tempest." 

Lecocq's  latest  opera-boulftj  **  Les  Pr6s  St:  bervais/* 
which  was  brought  out  at  the  fcriterion  on  Nov.  a8,  only 
a  fortnight  after  its  production  in  Paris,  has  had  a  trif> 
umphant  success,  and  promises  to  be  almost  as  long-lived 
as  the  famous  "  Madame  Angot.*'  The  plot  is  good>  and, 
for  a  wonder,  intelligible^  the  music  bright  and  sparkling 
throughout ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  can  offend  the  ear 
of  the  most  fastidious.  Madame  Pauline  Rita>  who  plays 
the  principal  character — that  of  a  young  Prince  de  Conte, 
whose  adventures  at  a  bourgeois  picnic  party,  which  he 
visits  in  disguise,  forms  the  subject  of  the  piece — sings  the 
music  allotted  to  her  charmingly,  though  as  an  actress 
she  has  much  to  learn.  Ti^e  rest  of  the  cast  is  fairly  good, 
and  the  chorus  and  orchestra  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Probably  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  it  has  been 
possible  to  hear  so  much  good  music  in  London  as  now 
The  Albert  Hall  Concerts  offer  a  constant  succession  of 
musical  treats  of  the  highest  order.  The  Monday  and 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts  supply  "the  one  class  of  music 
which  cannot  be  heard  at  the  Albert  Hall. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  there  is  the  annual  series  of 
classical  concerts  by  Mr.  Mann's  unrivalled  band ;  and  the 
veteran  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  have  commenced  their 
yearly  performances  of  oratorios  at  Exeter  Hall.  As  for 
the  first  of  these,  it  would  take  far  more  space  than  we  have 
at  our  command  to  go  through  in  detail  a  tithe  of  the  music 
that  has  been  heard  at  the  Albert  Hall  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  original  programme  has  been  so  far  adhered 
to  with  tolerable  fidelity,  though  the  line  which  separates 
the  music  of  the  "  English "  night  from  that  of  the 
Popular"  and  "Ballad"  nights  is  a  very  thin  on  , 
hardly  perceptible  to  the  outside  public.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  found  desirable  to  particularize  some  of  these  nights 
by  giving  to  the  selection  some  special  character,  and  wc 
have  had  two  "  Scotch  nights,"  which  proved  brilliant 
successes,  an  "  Irish  night,"  and  a  "  Welsh  night."  The 
oratorio  concerts  are  of  course  the  principal  feature  of  the 
scheme,  and  they  havfe  been,  on  the  whole,  the  best  at- 
tended J  but  the  performance  of  an  oratorio  every  week  is 
as  severe  a  task  on  the  devotion  of  the  public  as  it  must 
be  on  the  attention  of  the  chorus.  It  is  much  to  be  feared 
also  that  with  such  frequent  performances,  habits  o 
insufficient  rehearsal,  and  consequent  carelessness,  wilf 
grow  up,  which  will  prove  fatal  in  the  end;    We  should 


really  be  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  truth  in  the  report  that 
the  directors  intend  abridging  the  number  of  concerts  to 
two  in  each  week,  as  we  believe  that  the  performances 
would  be  better  and  the  audiences  larger.  In  the  miser-  | 
able  weather  which  is  too  common  at  this  time  of  year,  . 
a  visit  to — and  worse  still,  departure  from — the  Albtrt  ; 
Hall,  entail  miseries  which  only  the  most  devoted  amateurs 
of  music  will  be  prepared  to  face.  The  two  latest  oratorio 
performances  have  been  the  "  Elijah "  and  the  Passion 
Music  St.  Matthew  ").  The  former  laboured  under 
several  disadvantages,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  a  want  of  steadiness  in  the 
chorus.  Messrs.  Montem  Smith  and  Carter  did  their 
best  to  atone  for  the  former,  and  Mr.  Bamby  tried  his 
hardest  to  counteract  the  latter,  but  neither  were  particu- 
larly successful.  In  the  Passion  Music,  the  choir  was 
heard  to  far  greater  advantage. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  opened  with  "  Elijah," 
which  they  followed  up  with  "  Solomon,"  on  Dec.  u. 
Considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  personnel 
of  the  choir,  and  several  of  the  veterans  have  been  replaced 
by  younger  members,  but  Ihere  is  still  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement  in  the  direction  of  firmness  and  accu- 
racy of  attack. 

The  ante- Christmas  series  ot  the  Cr}'stal  Palace  Satur- 
day Concerts  come  to  an  end  on  Dec.  19,  when  we 
believe  Sir  F.  G.  Ouseley's  hew  oratorio,  "  Hagar,'* 
will  be  given.  The  most  interesting  of  the  more  recent 
ones  was  that  of  Saturday,  Dec.  5,  the  anniversary  of 
Mozart's  death,  in  consequence  of  which  most  of  the 
music  was  selected  from  his  works.  The  "  Jupiter  *'  sym- 
phony and  the  "  Figaro  "  overture  naturally  found  a  place 
in  the  programme,  and  both  were  magnificently  ."played. 
M.  Sainton  introduced  a  violin  concerto,  written  by  the 
Master  for  his  own  use,  and  played  it  with  his  well-known 
breadth  of  tone  and  accuracy  of  intonation,  but  the  piece 
itself  was  not  specially  interesting.  At  the  concert  of  the 
12 th,  Schubert's  magnificent  C  Major  symphony  was 
given. 

The  old  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  having  been  for 
years  the  centre  ot  classical  music  in  I^ndon,  are  about 
to  be  converted  into  a  club-house,  and  a  farewell  concert 
will  be  given  there  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  on 
Djc,  19.  The  rooms  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  very  best  in  London  for  sound,  and  a  wonder- 
tal  host  of  musical  associations  cluster  round  them. 
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POLITICS  FOR  LADIES. 


T  N  our  opening  article  this  month,  we  give  our  reasons 
for  adding  this  feature  to  the  contents  of  our 
Magazine,  and  we  feel  assured  that  current  events  will 
always  supply  enough  subjects  of  interest  to  justify  us  in 
appropriating  the  space  necessary  to  record  them. 

It  is  a  very  important  question,  not  only  to  statesmen 
and  professed  politicians,  but  to  society  generally,  what 
is  to  be  the  future  of  France  ?  It  is  now  nearly  four 
years  since  the  Germans  completed  their  conquest,  and 
since  France  undertook  to  establish  a  Government  to 
rcpbce  that  of  the  fallen  Emperor,  and  how  much  nearer 
is  it  to  a  settlement  ?  At  present  there  seems  to  be  a 
lull  in  the  great  strife  of  parties ;  but  it  is  only  a  lull,  and 
any  moment  may  witness  the  outbreak  in  the  civil  con- 
flict. One  year  of  the  Septennate  has  expired,  but  he 
would  be  a  daring  man  who  would  predict  that  Marshal 
Macmahon  has  a  safe  lease  of  power  for  the  coming  six 
years.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  of  our  readers  who 
are  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Septennate, 
and  we  will  try  to  explain.  In  December,  1873,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  that  the  Marshal 
should  remain  in  power  as  President  for  seven  years ;  but 
it  by  no  means  decided  what  was  to  come  after  the 
seven  years  were  ended.  The  Septennate  (meaning,  of 
course,  term  of  seven  years)  was  a  truce,  not  a  settle- 
ment. A  Republic  was  only  definitively  established,  and 
the  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  Imperialists,  and  Repub- 
licans were  alike  hopeful  that  time  might  bring  such 
changes,  that,  when  the  seven  years  have  expired,  they 
will  be  able  to  command  such  a  majority  of  ihe  nation 
as  will  establish  the  form  of  government  they  desire. 
Marshal  Macmahon  is  not,  then,  the  first  of  a  line  of 
Presidents,  constitutionally  established,  like  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  seven  years'  lease  of  power, 
but  only  a  President  pro  tern.,  charged  with  maintaining 
order  and  public  security,  and  developing  the  resources  of 
the  country.  In  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the 
iVsscmbly  he  claims  no  higher  position,  and,  devoid  as  he 
is  supposed  to  be  of  personal  ambition,  he  may,  no  doubt, 
safely  be  depended  on  to  perform  the  duty  he  is  charged 
with.  There  is  a  slight  tendency  observable  amongst 
those  moderate  members  of  the  Monarchical  parties  to 
accept  a  Republic  as  the  only  possible  Government,  and 
certainly  the  mercantile  community,  satisfied  with  the 
development  and  increasing  wealth  of  the  country,  are 
disposed  to  defer  theoretical  politics  and  personal  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  a  government  which  can  insure  peace 
and  prosperity.  But  thoughtful  observers  cannot  avoid 
thinking  what  might  be  the  state  of  France,  with  the 
chief  of  the  army  and  the  most  popular  soldier  in  the 
country  as  the  arbiter  of  its  destiny,  were  not  that  chief 
the  moderate^  unambitious  man,  faithful  to  his  duty, 
that  Marshal  Macmahon  has  proved  himself  to  be. 

Our  Parliament  will  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business 
on  the  5th  of  February,  and  then  we  shall  soon  know 


what  the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce. One  matter  about  which  some  alarming  prognos- 
tications have  been  uttered— the  state  of  the  national 
finances — promises  to  wear  a  more  satisfactory  aspect 
than  it  was  supposed  would  be  the  case.  Our  notional 
housekeeping  is  a  subject  in  which  ladies  should  fctl  an 
especial  interest.  It  is  the  domestic  difficulty  on  an 
enlarged  scale.  1  he  great  national  family  is  to  be  taken 
care  of,  and  provided  for,  and  the  bills  must  be  met  when 
due.  Sir  StaflTord  Northcote,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  must  have  had  an  anxious  time  for  the  last 
few  months.  He  had  estimated  that  a  certain  amount  of 
revenue  would  be  available  by  the  time  the  next  Budget 
would  have  to  be  prepared,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that 
his  calculation  was  utterly  fallacious,  and  that  a  very 
ugly  deficiency  would  be  the  feature  of  the  next  financial 
statement.  Visions  of  a  recurrence  of  the  income-tax 
to  its  rate  before  the  last  reduction,  haunted  the  dreams 
of  nervous  heads  of  families ;  but  it  now  seems  more  than 
probable  that,  not  only  will  the  year's  receipts  be  ample 
to  cover  the  expenditure,  but  that  very  possibly  there  may 
be  an  available  surplus. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  attack  on  Ritualism  and  the  Vatican 
decrees  are  the  first  note  of  conflict,  in  which  we  may 
expect  he  will  engage  in  the  coming  session.  His  shots 
at  the  Romish  Church  have  told  well,  and  he  appears 
to  have  a  reserve  of  ammunition  for  the  Ritualists. 
The  position  they  now  occupy  is  a  very  strange  one. 
They  are  neither  in  the  Church  nor  out  of  it.  Mr. 
Mackonochie,  of  St.  Alban's  Church,  is  suspended  for 
six  weeks  by  a  decree  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  but  he 
has  given  notice  of  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council. 
Virtually  the  Ritualists  smile  at  the  power  of  the  law  to 
control  them,  and  are  almost  as  independent  of  it  as  if  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  were  the  fiction  it  almost 
appears  to  be  when  the  State- supported  bishops  are  so 
powerless.  Either  they  must  be  strengthened  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  clergymen  in  their  dioceses  in  enforc- 
ing uniformity,  or  the  Church  must  be  disestablished,  and 
naturally  divide  into  the  various  sects  of  which  it  is 
actually  composed,  each  to  depend  upon  itself  for  support. 

It  is  not  exactly  au  agreeable  reflection  that,  in  these 
times,  when  we  are  disposed  to  value  so  highly  the  results 
of  our  boasted  civilization,  and  the  influence  on  the  minds 
of  the  lower  classes  of  society  of  better  intellectual  and 
moral  instruction,  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  conversation 
is  the  prevalent,  and,  apparently,  increasing  brutality 
of  men  towards  their  wives,  and  the  best  means  of  making 
such  an  example  of  convicted  ruflfians  as  may  deter  others. 
One  of  our  ablest  judges,  Mr.  Justice  Mel  lor,  has  publicly 
expressed  his  opinion  that  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  over- 
come his  natural  repugnance  to  the  use  of  the  "cat,*' 
from  a  growing  conviction  that  no  other  form  of  punish- 
ment will  be  efficient.  In  such  a  caitc,  any  ta'k  about 
**  degradation  "  would  be  simply  absurd. 
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GATHER  UP  THE  FRAGMENTS. 


T  F  the  man  who  can  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  has  grown  before^  is  to  be  esteemed 
a  benefactor  to  his  country,  surely  the  woman  who  can 
make  the  materials  for  a  meal  which  have  hitherto  been 
considered  but  enough  for  one  sufficient  for  two,  must  be 
considered  a  benefactor  to  her  country  in  an  equal  degree. 
The  one  will  be  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  the 
other  well  versed  in  the  art  of  cookery — arts  of  civilized 
nations  on  which  depend,  to  use  the  words  of  Count 
Rumford,  ''the  number  of  inhabitants  which  may  be 
supported  in  any  country  upon  its  internal  produce.'' 

To  hope  to  support  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  food  that  can  be  raised  within  its  limits, 
is  to  expect  the  realization  of  an  impossibility,  for  much, 
if  not  most,  of  the  food  we  consume  comes  (and  in  future 
years  must  come  in  a  far  greater  degree  as  population 
increases)  from  foreign  lands,  and  therefore  there  is  all 
the  more  need  that  the  women  of  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  should  be  proficient  in  the  art  of 
cookery,  and  skilled  in  the  science  of  domestic  economy. 
To  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  former^  in  fact,  is 
to  be  master  of  the  latter,  for  good  cookery  means  economy 
and  carefulness,  as  a  good  cook  will  never  throw  away 
even  a  fragment  of  bone  till  all  the  nutritious  matter  it 
contains  has  been  extracted  from  it  and  even  then^  the 
bone  itself,  bereft  of  all  its  gelatine,  should  be  preserved 
for  transfer  to  those  who  collect  such  substances  for  the 
manufacture  of  manure,  or,  better  still,  utilized  at  home 
by  being  crushed  for  the  garden,  for  all  plants  are  im- 
proved by  an  admixture  of  bone-dust  in  the  soil  in  which 
they  growj  and  to  single  out  one  class  of  vegetables 
which  are  particularly  valuable  as  a  heat-producing  article 
of  food,  for  leguminous  plants  it  is  most  essential. 

In  nature  nothing  is  ever  lost — nothing  that  has  been 
called  into  being  by  the  Creator  can  ever  suffer  destruc- 
tion. What  we  call  destruction  is  merely  change.  We 
throw  a  lump  of  coal  on  the  fire,  and  because,  when  it  is 
burned,  we  see  it  no  longer  in  the  form  and  condition  in 
which  it  was  when  it  was  placed  on  the  fire,  we  say  in 
common  parlance  that  it  is  destroyed,  gone,  lost.  This, 
however,  is  not  so ;  the  form  in  which  it  met  our  eyes 
when  it  was  brought  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and 
stored  in  our  cellars  for  use  in  due  season,  is  destroyed  it 
is  true,  but  the  elements  of  which  the  coal  was  com- 
posed remain.  They  have  been  separated  by  the  agency 
of  heat,  and  have  entered  into  new  combinations — have 
assumed  new  forms.  The  chief  constituents  of  coal  are 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  combined  with  these  in 
small  proportions  are  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  and  there  is 
a  residue  of  earthy  matter  which  we  call  "  ash."  Where 
coal  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  stove  or  open 


grate,  part  of  the  carbon  escapes  up  the  chimney  uncon- 
sumed  in  the  form  of  smoke  or  small  fine  particles  of 
carbon,  much  of  which  is  attracted  to  and  remains  on 
the  sides  of  the  chimney  in  its  passage  upwards,  and 
renders  necessary  its  cleansing  by  the  chimney-sweep  at 
certain  times.  The  oxygen  of  the  air,  without  which  a 
fire  cannot  bum,  unites  with  part  of  the  carbon  that  is 
disengaged,  and  forms  the  gaseous  substance  which  is 
called  carbonic  acid,  and  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  coal 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  forms  water,  which  is  expelled  in 
the  form  of  steam.  By  this  chemical  union  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  coal,  heat 
is  evolved.  The  nitrogen  of  the  coal  is  dispelled  as 
gaseous  ammonia,  and  the  sulphur  as  sulphurous  acid. 
The  earthy  matter  or  residue  remains  in  the  grate.  Thus, 
though  the  coal  is  burnt  it  is  not  destroyed,  but  the 
elements  of  which  it  was  composed  are  merely  libe- 
rated from  the  peculiar  bond  of  union  that  has  so  long 
held  them  together,  and  set  free  to  enter  into  other  com- 
binations, and  to  do  other  work  in  the  great  laboratory  of 
Nature. 

Cinders  or  half-burned  bits  of  coal  are  sadly  wasted  io 
most  houses,  through  the  reluctance  of  the  servant  to 
sift  the  ashes  when  removed  from  the  grate,  and  save  all 
that  is  large  enough  to  be  placed  on  the  fire  once  more. 
In  his  lectures  delivered  in  the  cookery  schools  at  the 
International  Exhibition  for  1873  and  1874,  some  of 
which  are  now  printed  in  an  abridged  form,*  Mr.  Buck- 
master  gives  the  following  useful  lesson  on  the  value  of 
cinders  in  lighting  a  fire.  "  Fuel,"  he  says,  and  it  is  a 
truth  to  which  every  householder  will  give  assent,  probably 
with  a  sigh,  *'  has  now  become  a  very  expensive  article  in 
every  household,  and  the  proper  management  of  a  fire 
should  be  the  constant  consideration  of  the  cook.  To 
light  a  fire,  begin  by  placing  a  few  cinders  at  the  bottom 
of  the  grate,  then  take  some  crumpled-up  paper,  a  letter, 
carpenters*  shavings,  or  light  dry  brushwood,  then  a  few 
dry  sticks  loosely  across  each  other,  then  some  of  the 
largest  cinders,  then  a  few  pieces  of  nobby  coal  about  the 
size  of  a  tennis  ball,  and  finish  with  a  few  pieces  nicely 
placed  between  the  bars.  Light  the  fire  in  two  or  three 
places  at  the  bottom  with  a  lucifer  or  lighted  paper.  A 
servant  who  uses  a  candle  is  wasteful  and  untidy.  When 
the  fire  is  well  lighted,  place  some  larger  pieces  of  coal 
and  cinders  at  the  back,  and  always  put  on  the  coals 
either  with  your  hands,  for  which  you  may  keep  an  old 
glove,  or  a  shovel,  never  throw  them  on  from  the  scuttle. 
All  the  smaller  coal,  cinders^  and  refuse,  place  on  the 
top,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  will  have  a  good  fire,  and 
by  a  good  fire  is  not  meant  a  wasteful  and  extravagant 
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fire,  but  one  suitable  for  its  purpose.  How  often  are 
fires  allowed  to  blaze  and  waste  away  when  there  is 
nothing  to  cook,  and  then  suffered  to  go  nearly  out, 
when  wood  is  used  to  make  it  draw  up.  A  steady 
uniform  fire  may,  by  attention,  be  kept  up  with  less  fuel 
than  one  constantly  stirred  and  going  out.  Always  make 
the  best  use  of  the  fire  when  it  is  burning ;  your  labour 
will  be  lightened  by  timely  forethought.  When  a  family 
sits  round  the  cottage  fire  in  the  evening,  why  not  think 
about  to-morrow's  dinner  ?  The  same  fire  will  warm  you 
and  prepare  your  food;  and  this  applies  especially  to 
soups,  broths,  and  stews.  These,  in  the  family  of  a 
working  man,  cannot  be  overestimated.  No  fire  can 
bum  without  a  supply  of  air  j  if  your  cinders  and  coals 
are  closely  packed,  the  fire  will  neither  light  easily  nor 
bum  freely.  The  heat  of  the  fire  causes  a  current  of  air, 
which  mostly  passes  through  the  lower  part  of  the  fire, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  a  fire  should  always  be  stirred 
from  the  bottom.  Remember  always  (even  when  you 
are  cooking)  to  keep  your  fire-place,  and  everything  about 
it,  clean  and  tidy ;  and,  while  the  fire  is  burning  up  and 
the  kettle  boiling,  you  can  do  many  little  things  about 
the  kitchen.  Never  be  idle,  and  be  not  ignorant  of  any- 
thing in  a  great  or  small  matter.  If  you  want  a  clear 
fire  for  the  gridiron,  place  a  few  cinders  at  the  top  and 
sprinkle  the  fire  with  a  little  salt.*' 

There  is  in  the  above  a  wholesome  and  useful  lesson 
against  waste  in  one  of  those  things  which  are  most 
frequently  wasted — namely,  cinders,  or  half -burnt  fuel. 
Thej  are  useful,  nay,  necessary,  in  lighting  a  fire  and  in 
keeping  it  burning,  and  they  are  essential  for  one  of  the 
most  delicious  and  appetising  of  all  modes  of  cookery — 
broiling  by  the  aid  of  the  gridiron.  In  the  performance 
of  this  culinary  operation  cinders  or  home-made  coke 
cannot  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  yet  they  are  wasted 
and,  by  the  ignorant  maiden  who  wastes  them,  the  mistress 
who  insists  on  their  retention  and  use  is  often  sneered  at 
as  being  mean  and  stingy.  Let  not  thi^,  however, 
iofluence  any  mistress  to  slacken  her  efforts  to  prevent 
waste.  The  teaching,  if  conveyed  by  kind  words,  a 
little  actual  showing,  and  some  instruction  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  matter,  and  why  and  wherefote  the  thing 
which  she  orders  should  be  done,  will  soon  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  ill-trained  mind  of  the  maid. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  waste  in  most  houses  is 
the  shameful  manner  in  which  crusts  of  bread,  scraps  of 
meat,  and  vegetables  that  have  been  left  uneaten,  are 
thrown  away.  Servants  downstairs,  for  example,  will 
not  eat  up  the  surplus  bread  and  butter  that  may  at  times 
be  sent  down  from  the  nursery  and  I  have  heard  of  a 
case  in  which  a  cook  threw  a  whole  plateful  of  bread-and- 
butter  on  the  fire,  that  the  children  had  not  touched, 
rather  than  eat  it  Wilful  waste  cannot  but  produce 
woeful  want ;  and  so,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  in  this  case^ 
which  occnned  but  very  recently.  Children  should  be 
obliged  to  fiobh  any  piece  of  bread  or  bread-and-butter 


that  they  have  bitten  j  but  if  this  has  been  done,  the 
bitten  part  can  be  neatly  pared  away,  and  the  remainder 
as  well  as  the  broken  pi.x-cs  of  bread — which  |^are  too 
frequently  removed  from  the  dinner-table— can  always  be 
saved  and  made  into  a  bread-pudding.  The  writer  of 
this  has  more  than  once  found  half-rounds  of  bread 
thrown  into  an  iron  bucket,  kept  beneath  the  sink  for 
the  reception  of  refuse,  and  thus  immediately  lost  as 
food. 

There  are  thousands  starving  in  our  streets— literally 
wasting  away  and  perishing  in  the  midst  of  plenty — and 
many  of  these  would  rather  endure  and  sink  beneath  the 
pangs  of  hunger  than  beg.  I  believe  that  true  charity — I 
am  using  this  word  in  its  secondary  sense,  and  not  in  its 
best  and  primary  meaning  as  taught  us  by  St.  Paul — I 
believe  that  true  charity,  in  the  sense  of  giving,  consists 
rather  in  teaching  people  how  to  help  themselves  than  in 
helping  them  by  gifts  of  money,  which  tends  rather  to 
keep  a  poor  man  a  pauper  than  draw  him  out  of  his 
poverty.  If  the  broken  meat  thrown  aside  in  the  wealthy 
and  well-to-do  families  of  the  metropolis  and  great  cities 
of  England  were  placed  daily  in  some  suitable  repository, 
and  taken  away  by  a  duly  organized  staff  of  boys  similar 
in  constitution  to  the  shoeblack  brigades  of  London,  to 
cheap  dining-houses  established  in  densely-populated  dis- 
tricts, the  materials  for  cheap  and  wholesome  meals  would 
be  furnished  for  the  mere  cost  of  collecting,  for  which 
and  for  the  cost  of  cooking,  fuel,  rent,  utensils,  etc.,  and 
wages,  the  money  paid  in  purchase  of  the  meals  would 
assuredly  suffice.  What  has  been  done  in  Paris  can  be 
done  in  London,  and  it  seems  that  the  experiment  is  well 
worth  trying.  The  well-fed,  well-paid  servants  in  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy  might  attempt  to  resent  the  loss 
of  what  they  doubtless  look  on  as  their  perquisites  at 
present,  but  this  would  soon  vanish  under  the  steady 
persistence  of  their  mistresses.  It  is  surprising  to  see 
the  immense  quantities  of  surplus  meat  and  vegetables 
sent  away  from  the  colleges  in  Cambridge,  where  the 
cook  and  sometimes  the  scullion  too,  has  the  privilege  of 
disposing  of  all  that  is  left  of  the  meat  and  vegetables 
placed  on  the  tables  at  the  ordinary  dinner  in  hall  at  four 
o'clock,  the  former,  in  some  at  least,  being  provided  at 
the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  uncooked  meat  per  head. 
Extravagance  like  this  doubtless  prevails  in  many  a 
London  dwelling,  though  not  to  such  an  extent,  and  in 
many  cases  the  broken  victuals  are  either  sold  to  swell 
the  wages  of  the  cook,  to  hangers  on,  who,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  light  come,  light  go,"  may  waste  the  greater 
part,  or  given  to  tramps  and  beggars,  who  do  rid  them- 
selves of  the  unwelcome  burden  by  throwing  it  over  the 
first  hedge  they  come  to,  or  possibly  over  Hyde  Park  palings. 

Should  the  experiment  I  have  suggested  be  tried,  I 
think  it  cannot  meet  with  failure ;  at  all  events,  it  will  be 
a  laudable  attempt  to  follow  and  fulfil  our  Lord's  com- 
mands in  that  gathering  up  of  fragments  which  religion, 
economy,  and  common  sense  alike  demand. 
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Rules  and  Regulations.  All  letters  re- 
quiring answers  in  the  following  month's  issue 
must  be  forwarded  to  Sylvia,  care  of  Editor, 
before  the  fifth  of  each  month. 

2.  All  letters  asking  questions  should  be 
written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper,  and  a 
space  should  be  left  for  each  answer. 

3.  In  writing  for  advice  as  to  the  ruaking  up 
and  altering  of  dresses,  it  is  advisable  to  men- 
tion height,  complexion,  and  colour  of  hair,  in 
order  that  the  best  combinations  of  colour  may 
be  given. 

4.  Photographs  sent  for  this  purpose  can- 
not be  returned,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  directed  envelope. 

No  charge  is  made  for  replies  to  any  ques- 
tion in  the  Work-room:  it  is  open  to  all  comers, 
and  all  are  welcome. 


Aknik  £.  would  feel  obliged  to  Sylvii  if  she 
would  kindly  give  her  a  little  assistance.  I 
want  to  make  up  a  dress  for  evening  wear,  but 
do  not  wish  to  go  to  a  great  expense  with  it.  I 
have  a  plain  dress  with  coat  sleeves,  same  as 
pattern  enclosed ;  it  has  six  widths  in  skirt,  two  of 
which  are  p^aln ;  all  the  others  are  gored,  and 
slightly  tr;uned.  The  body  of  dress  being  very 
much  damaged,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
kindly  suggest  some  plan  to  make  use  of  skirt 
without  it.  I  have  a  black  gauze  shawl,  striped 
with  white,  which  measures  nearly  one  yard  and  a 
half  square;  also  a  black*one  with  satin  stripes,same 
size  as  one  with  white  stripes.  Would  either  of 
these  be  of  any  use  for  trimming  dress,  as  Annie 
£.  is  now  wearing  slight  mourning,  and  thinks 
the  dress  must  be  trimmed  with  something  black  ? 
Could  Sylvia  kindly  suggest  some  way  to  alter  it 
into  a  pretty  dress  for  indoor  wear?  [You  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  altering  your  dress  nicely 
thus :  Shorten  your  dress  and  reduce  its  width  to 
measure  four  and  a  half  to  five  yards  round.  From 
your  black  satin  striped  shawl  cut  polonaise,  fronts 
quite  long,  and  jacket  back  with  deep  basques. 
Edge  the  basques  with  bias  silk,  and  put  the  same 
bias  round  the  polonaise  fronts,  which  form  a 
long  tablier.  Make  new  sleeves  with  the  silk 
saved  from  the  skirt,  and  finish  with  fluted 
flounce  of  the  gauze  shawl.  Take  the  remainder 
of  the  shawl  and  cut  it  into  four-inch  bias.  Hem 
this,  and  add  to  the  skirt  as  ^r  as  it  will  go, 
making  one  plain,  in  slightly  gathered  flounces, 
all  round,  and  patting  the  rest  at  the  back.  If 
your  material  will  allow  it,  you  can  head  each 
flounce  with  silk ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  will 
have  enough  for  this.  Of  the  white  striped  gauze 
shawl  you  can  make  a  nice  polonaise,  to  wear 
over  a  low  black  silk  dress,  which  you  can 
manage  out  of  the  remainder,  as  it  takes  so  little, 
and  drape  with  white  flowers  or  black  velvet. 
You  can  wear  this  over  the  black  skirt  above 
described.  To  trim  the  white  striped  edge  with 
white  bugle  braid  (which  you  can  make 
yourself),  and  finish  with  silk  fringe  or  white 
lace.] 

Ak^illz  writes,  Will  Sylvia  kindly  oblige 
by  telling  her  what  kind  of  brush  and  comb 
bags  are  used  by  gentlemen,  and  what  kind  by 
ladies  \  if  they  are  always  braided,  and  of  what 
shape?  [Brush  and  comb  bags  are  the  same 
both  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  They  are  made 
in  pique  and  braided  in  colour,  or  of  applique 


muslin  on  net,  and  lined  with  pink  or  blue.  The 
shapes  vary.] 

EvERGRKEN  would  fecl  greatly  obliged  if  Sylvia 
could  help  her  in  the  following  matters.  Will 
she  recommend  her  what  to  buy  for  a  baby*s 
cloak  ?  It  must  be  of  a  colour  suirable  for  summer 
or  winter,  boy  or  girl.  What  docs  Sylvia  think 
of  a  dark  blue  merino  or  cashmere,  and  what 
will  be  the  best  trimming  for  it?  Evergreen 
does  not  care  for  braiding,  and  though  she  makes 
all  her  own  and  children's  things,  she  is  afraid 
she  would  not  be  able  to  undertake  the  quilting 
now  so  ^shionable.  [A  pretty  drab  or  dove- 
colour  would  look  best,  with  quilted  silk  of  the 
same  shade.  This  you  could  get  done  by  any 
machinist  cheaply.]  Also  at  what  age  do  chil- 
dren leave  off  pelisses?  [Two  years  for  little 
boys ;  girls  wear  them  until  they  are  three  or 
four.]  Also,  what  will  be  a  nice  material  to  make 
summer  pelisses  for  children  under  two  years? 
It  must  be  washing  stuff  as  £.  lives  in  what  is 
called  the  black  country.  [Whitie  pique  is  the 
best  material,  as  it  always  washes  well.]  She  has 
only  to  add  that  she  does  not  care  for  much 
elaborate  ornament,  provided  the  materials  ate 
good  j  and  hopes  Sylvia  will  be  kind  enough  to 
answer  her  questions  in  an  early  number,  for 
which  she  will  be  very  grateful. 

Lily  would  feel  much  obliged  to  Sylvia  if  she 
would  tell  her  how  to  make  a  black  cashmere 
dress,  so  as  to  look  nice  and  stylish.  She  has 
nine  and  a  half  yards.  Lily  has  just  gone  into 
mourning  for  her  mother-in-law.  Height  about 
five  feet.  Will  Sylvia  at  the  same  time  tell  her 
what  she  can  trim  a  black  silk  velvet  mantle  with  ? 
It  is  quilted  and  lined  with  silk.  Lily  has  been  a 
•subscriber  for  several  years,  and  likes  the  magazine 
very  much.  Will  esteem  it  quite  a  fivour  if 
Sylvia  will  answer  the  above  questions  in  the 
December  number.  [You  do  not  say  if  your 
cashmere  is  double  width  or  not.  Nine  and  a  hah 
yards  single  width  will  only  make  a  plain  skirt 
and  polonaise.  Trim  with  folds  of  crape,  relieved 
by  cut  jet  beads.  Replace  the  silk  on  your  mantle 
with  crape,  and  add  beads  to  match  the  toitette.] 

Lena  would  be  extremely  grateful  if  Sylvia 
would  help  her  a  little.  Lena  has  ten  yards  of 
grey  silk  rep,  and  would  like  it  made  up  into  a 
walking  dress ;  but  having  so  little,  and  not  being 
able  to  match  it,  is  puzzled  how  to  do  it.  What 
would  Sylvia  suggest  to  trim  it  with,  and  how  ? 
[Ten  yards  of  grey  silk'  rep  is  not  enough 
material  for  a  walking  dress,  you  must  therefore 
add  rep  of  a  darker  shade  to  make  up  with. 
Make  the  corsage  of  light  grey  rep,  with  rounded 
points  in  front,  and  short  full  postilion  basques 
behind.  The  tablier  of  dark  rep,  very  long  in 
front,  and  curved  away  to  fasten  under  the  pos- 
tilion basques.  Sleeves  of  dark  rep,  with  hght 
rep  parements.  Tablier  edged  with  silk  fringe  of 
the  lighter  shade,  and  corded  with  light  rep. 
Skirt  with  one  deep  flounce,  almost  plain,  at  the 
back  alternate  flounces  of  light  and  dark  rep,  or 
the  dark  flounce  continued  with  a  dark  rep 
heading.  You  will  require  about  three  and  a  half 
yards  of  dark  rep  in  addition  ;  but  you  must'  cut 
your  material  carefully.]  Lena  has  also  fourteen 
yards  of  dark-blue  satin  cloth.  Will  Syl^da  kindly 
tell  her  how  to  make  it  up  into  a  walking-dress? 
Lena  is  twenty,  ull,  and  dark-complexioned. 
[Satin-cloth  drest,  plain  skirt^  Duchess  polonaise. 


Trim  with  velvet  on  all  the  outlines,  and  edge 
the  velvet  with  large  cut  jet  beads,  about  three  to 
the  inch.]  Also,  Lena  has  a  handsome  black 
cloth  jacket,  open  at  the  throat  Would  Sylria 
please  to  tell  her  what  would  be  nice  to  wear 
round  the  neck  ?  A  collarette  of  any  description 
would  be  too  thick.  [Leather  collan  are  Tcnr 
fashionable  ;  fur  ties  are  also  worn.  Silk  ties  or 
foulard  neckties,  if  these  are  too  warm  for  you.] 
Will  bonnets  with  strings  be  worn  this  winter  ? 
[Strings  are  worn  by  married  ladies  now,  and  in 
Paris  strings  are  put  on  the  newest  models,  but 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  general  all  at  once.] 

Loo  would  be  much  obliged  if  Sylvia  would 
kindly  reply  to  the  following  questions.  How 
can  1  make  up  seventeen  yards  of  plaid  pattern 
enclosed,  for  two  girls,  age  thirteen  and  fourteen  ? 
I  intended  it  for  two  boys,  age  ax  and  seven,  for 
Highland  costume,  but  I  have  never  made  one, 
and  felt  a  little  afraid  to  venture,  and  also  fear 
that  the  shoes  and  things  I  may  require  to  com- 
plete  the  dress  would  be  very  expensive.  With 
Sylvia's  kind  help  every  month,  I  make  nearly 
everything  for  myself  and  six  children,  four  « 
which  are  boys.  [You  are  right  not  to  attempt 
a  Highland  costume  yourself ;  the  work,  if  not 
well  finished,  is  not  presentable,  and  the  details 
are  endless.  Make  your  girls*  dresses  both  plain 
in  fi-ont  to  the  hips,  then  kilt-pleating  all  the  way 
round.  Polonaise  with  short  basques  at  the  back, 
and  long  fxx>nt  rounded  off  under  the  basques. 
Coat  sleeves,  with  kilt-pleated  cufls.  Trim  with 
a  cross  way  bias  on  'all  the  polonaise  outlines,  and 
black  firinge  on  the  polonaise  fronts,  at  the  edge, 
and  black  buttons.  If  the  girls  want  jet  buttons, 
buy  some  beads  and  let  them  bead  them  for 
themselves.  They  can  also  prepare  all  your  bias 
for  you  after  you  have  cut  it  out]  I  have  eight 
and  a  half  yards  of  grey  cloth  to  pattern.  How 
can  I  make  it  up  for  myself?  It  must  have  a 
darker  shade  for  trimming.  I  am  tall  and  dark 
and  always  a  colour,  and  not  stout.  [Your  grey 
material  would  make  a  pretty  and  useful  polonaise. 
You  could  wear  it  over  black,  brown,  or  a  darker 
grey  skirt  You  wiH  have  plenty  to  trim  it  with 
of  the  material.  Bias  bands  of  two  widths  would 
look  well,  if  corded  with  black.]  I  have  also  five 
and  a  half  yards  of  homespun.  Could  I  make  it 
up  with  any  other  colour  like  the  costume  675  in 
last  month's  magazine  ?  I  have  a  kilted  skirt  of 
brown  silk,  quite  new,  of  a  darker  shade,  that  I 
could  wear  in  change  with  a  brown  skirt  [Make 
your  homespun  up  into  a  tunic  polonaise,  and 
wear  over  the  brown  kilted  skirt.  With  five  and 
a  half  yards  you  can  make  jacket-backed  polo* 
naise  with  long  fronts.  Plainly  stitch  the  outlines 
with  seven  or  nine  rows  of  machine  stitching.] 
I  have  a  blue  silk  dress  with  train  skirt — four  and 
a  half  in  width  and  one  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  large  sash,  and  high  and  low  bodice.  I  always 
feel  that  I  want  a  darker  shade  on  it  to  feel  quite 
in  the  dress.  It  is  not  soiled.  Would  kind  Sylvii 
help  me  in  my  difficulties,  and  tell  me  if  my 
letter  is  correct,  as  it  is  the  first  time  I  hafc 
written,  though  I  have  taken  the  magazine  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  and  value  it  more  each  year. 
[I  do  not  quite  understand  the  inquiry,  but  if  yoa 
require  to  tone  down  the  brightness  of  the  silk,  a 
black  net  cuirasse  and  tablier  will  do  this,  or 
a  velvet  sleeveless  jacket,  or  trimming  the  skizt 
with  darker  bhie. 
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Our  Exchange.— Ladies  wishing  to  effect 
exchanges  through  our  columns  can  do  so 
Gratis,  on  the  following  condition  : — i.  That 
they  give  an  address,  w/ucA  may  be  printed. 
2.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  undertake  to  for- 
ward letteis  and  enter  addresses ;  but  ladies 
who  «ish  to  exchange,  and  who  object  to  their 
addresses  being  published,  can  advertise  an 
exchange,  without  address  given,  on  payment 
of  one  shilling  for  thirty-six  words,  when  their 
names  will  be  entered,  and  letters  forwarded, 
without  further  expense. 


Bessir  Lawer  inquires,  if  a  gentleman 
were  playing  the  accompaniment  of  a  lady's 
song,  would  it  be  proper  for  the  lady  to  turn 
over  the  music?  [llie  gentleman  should,  if 
possible,  turn  over  the  musia]  What  is  the 
correct  thing  to  say  when  anyone  begs  your 
pardon?  [It  is  granted,  certainly.]  Does  the 
Editor  consider  this  writing  too  voMth  like  a 
school-girrs  for  one  who  has  left  school  for 
some  time?  [Your  writing  is  very  fair,  and  will 
imp/otre  by  practice  ;  we  would  not  advise  you 
10  alter  the  style.] 

Alice  would  be  much  obliged  if  the  Editor 
would  tell  her  of  some  book  explaining  simply 
the  various  stitches  in  knitting  and  crochet. 
[Madame  Goubaud's  "Knitting  and  Netting," 
price  IS.,  can  be  had  of  the  publishers  of  thii 
Magazine.]  Also,  if  the  Editor  would  kindly 
expibin  how  to  take  off  the  patterns  of  the  large 
diagrams.  [Lay  a  sheet  of  fine  tissue  paper 
over,  and  mark  the  pattern  out  with  pencil] 
Alice  likes  the  Young  Englishwoman  very 
mach,  and  looks  forward  to  it  with  great  plea- 
sore  every  month.  Alice  also  wants  so  much 
to  know  what  kind  of  cloak  is  most  serviceable 
for  parties  and  the  theatre  ;  it  must  not  be  ex- 
pensive. 

Constance's  compliments  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Young  Englishwoman,  and  desires  to 
thank  him  for  his  kind  and  very  satisfactory 
answers  given  in  the  September  magazine  to  her 
fonner->-and  first — questions.  She  writes  to 
him  now  on  account  of  advertisements  she  saw 
in  the  "  Daily  Telegraph"  of  Tuesday  Nov.  24, 
about  his  "  Christmas  Annual."  There  aie 
two  advertisement,  and  a  "  Notice  to  the  Pub- 
lic" of  seven  lines  :  rather  a  confused  notice,  I 
think.  At  any  rate  I  cannot  understand  whether 
there  is  only  one  Annual,"  or  two.  Will  you 
kindly  explain  it  in  the  next  number,  if  pos- 
sible, and  much  oblige  one  of  your  interested 
readers.  [There  is  only  one  "  Beeton's  Christ- 
mas Anni^/'  which  is  entitled  "  The  Fijiad ; 
or,  English  Nights  Entertainments,"  and  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.] 
C.  H.  will  feel  obliged  to  the  Editor  if  he 
«ill.  in  the  next  number,  tell  her  how  the 
gauffering  on  muslin  dresses  that  are  bought 
ready  made  is  done,  to  keep  it  out  stiff.  [A 
thread  ruxs  through  the  back  part  of  the  flutes 
vrill  keep  the  gauffers  in  place/] 

luo  would  like  to  exchange  the  following 
songs  and  pieces  for  a  good  black  fan,  or  open 
to  offers.  Imo  is  an  old  subscriber,  and  admires 
i>»c  Young  Englishwoman  immensely.  Songs: 
Or.ce  Again,  I  Love  the  Merry  Sunshine,  Gentle 
Iroubadour  (ballad).  Oh  I  how  delightful.  Oh, 
leli  me,  lovdy  Bird,  I  pray.  Slumber  (by  Sims 
Reeves),  Oh,  a-day,  Alack  the  day.  The  fol- 
lowing are  all  pianoforte  solos :  Pluie  d'Etoiles 
(Talexy).  La  GazeUe  (Wollenhaupt),  When  the 
Rosy  Mom  (G.  West),  Home,  Sweet  Home 
(Thalbcrg),  Grande  Valse  (Tito  Mattel),  Les 
Hoguenots  (Rummel),  Chilp^ric  (Koutski), 
£<^oes  from  Erin  (Tr^ell),  Quadroon  Dance 
(Vek7),  saver  May  Bells  (TrekeU).  Robinson 


Ci  usoe  (Betjemann).  The^above  are  in  excel- 
lent order,  several  are  quite  new. — Address, 
Imo,  Post  Office,  Lee  Green,  Lee,  Kent. 

B.  D.  writes,  I  want  to  ask  your  advice  about 
a  matter  which  will,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  in 
the  Young  Englishwoman  ;  but  which  trou- 
bles me  so  much  that  I  must  write  to  you.  I 
am  a  young  girl,  and  like  most  young  girls,  I 
am  afraid  I  am  rather  vain;  or,  at  least,  I  take 
some  interest  in  my  personal  appearance.  Well, 
my  chief  beauty  lies  in  having  nice  dark  eye- 
brows and  long  eyelashes  ;  and,  alas !  these 
very  eyebrows  and  lashes  are  dropping  off  by 
degrees.  I  do  not  rub  them  hard  when  washing, 
but  yet  in  drying  my  face,  several  hairs,  roots 
and  all,  adhere  to  the  towel.  I  cannot  account 
for  this,  than  that  every  morning  when  I  awake 
I  find  my  eyebrows  standing  on  an  end,  as  if 
rubbed  up  the  wrong  way ;  and  yet  I  lake  as 
much  care  as  I  can  not  to' rub  them  against  the 
pillow.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  ?  Perhaps 
there  is  some  other  cause,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be,  for  I  am  young  (17),  very  healthy, 
etc.  Then  on  the  eyelashes  (at  the  roots)  a 
sort  of  wliite  scurf  collects,  which  causes  the 
lashes  to  fall  out.  Could  you  suggest  a  remedy  ? 
If  my  eyebrows  go,  I  shall  be  terribly  ugly,  I'm 
afraid  ;  so  please  try  and  help  me.  Then  there 
is  one  more  question.  Do  you  think  eyelashes 
and  eyebrows,  if  once  pulled  out,  grow  again  ? 
I  was  wondering  if,  perhaps,  it  was  only  in  the 
autumn,  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  that  they  fell,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  hair  of  the  head  does  ;  but 
can  scarcely  think  so.  [Bathe  the  eyebrows  and 
lashes  night  and  morning  with  tepid  water,  and 
apply  glycerine  and  lime-water  in  the  interval.] 
Is  tincture  of  myrrh  in  any  way  injurious  to  the 
teeth?  [No.] 

Rose  will  forward  on  receipt  of  a  stamped 
envelope  and  a  shillingsworth  of  stamps,  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  chilblains.  She  has  tried  it  her- 
self and  found  it  effectual. — Address,  Miss  Rose, 
Post  Restante,  Dingwall,  N.B. 

Annie  would  be  much  obliged  if  any  cor- 
respondent could  tell  her  the  composer  and 
name  of  two  songs.  One  begins  something 
like  this — 

'*  The  long  and  weary  day 
I  sit  and  watch  and  pray." 

The  other  begins — 
The  cold  winds  of  autumn  blow  mournfully 
by, 

The  leaves  are  all  sere  atid  withered  and  dry  "  ; 

and  has  a  refrain  after  each  verse — 

"  Oh,  Dennis,  dear,  come  back  to  me, 
I  count  the  hours  away  from  thee  ; 
Return,  and  never  part  again 
From  thy  own  faithful  Kate  O'Shane." 

Jennie  asks— The  beau  ideal  embroidery, 
what  is  the  price  of  it,  and  what  is  the  smallest 
quantity  you  can  have  ?  [About  3d.  per  yard  ; 
one  dozen  yards.]  What  is  the  most  fasli ion- 
able  colour  this  winter?  [Blue.]  Can  light  or 
dark  blue  be  worn  with  navy  blue  ?  [Yes.] 

A.  W.  N.  has  two  Spanish  combs,  one  quite 
new,  for  which  she  gave  3s.  9d.,  and  is  willing 
to  exchange  them  for  anything  of  equal  value. 
—Address,  A.  W.  N.,  Post  Office,  Hunting- 
don. 

Mrs.  Meaden,  25,  Grosvenor  Place,  Bath, 
has  many  numbers  of  the  Young  English- 
woman to  dispose  of,  very  cheap  ;  1867  *o 
1870  ;  also  parts  of  1871  to  1873,  and  1874  to 
June. 

A.  writes— If  it  would  not  be  troubling  you 
too  much,  would  you  kindly  tell  me  how  I 


could  dye  white  kid  gloves  and  boots  some  dark 
colour,  as  brown,  green,  or  bronze,  having  had 
six  weddings  in  our  family,  we  have  several 
pairs  quite  useless  in  their  present  state,  as  we 
are  quiet  people,  balls  and  parties  not  being  in 
our  line?  [Any  glove-cleaner  will  dye  your 
boots  and  gloves  black,  or  any  colour,  wished.] 

M.  S.  has  the  following  music  to  dispose  of : 
Pianoforte  duet,  Zampa  (Diabelli),  is.  Solos^ 
Those  Evening  Bells  (Jules  de  Sivraij,  is.  ; 
Fantasie  sur  le  Prophete  (Favarger),  is.; 
Martha  (Sydney  Smith),  is.  ;  Sound  the  Loud 
Timbrel  (Osborne),  6d.  ;  Consolation  (Dussek), 
6d. ;  II  Trovatore  (Kruger),  6d.  ;  Malbrook  (F. 
Praeger),  gd. ;  Bacchanale  (Kuhe),  is.  ;  The 
Derby  Day  (Basquit),  is. ;  Damask  Rose  Valse 
(C.  Richardson),  pd.  Songs — So  the  Story 
goes  (Molloy),  is. ;  By  the  Blue  Danube  (F.  W. 
Green),  gd.;  We'd  better  Bidea  Wee(Claribel), 
6d.  ;  The  Blind  Girt  to  her  Harp  (Glover),  6d. ; 
Clouds  and  Sunshine  (Glover),  6d.  ;  Cora  (A. 
Ixse),  6d.  ;  Truth  in  Absence  (Harper),  is.  ; 
Was  there  any  Harm  in  that  ?  (F.  W.  Davies), 
6d.  Also  Nos.  II  and  21  of  Boosey's  House- 
hold Music.  M.  S.  wants  Children's  Voices, 
Maggie's  Welcome,  Walter's  Wooing,  and 
Silver  Chimes  (all  by  Claribel),  The  Bridge 
(Miss  M.  Lindsay),  and  The  Wishing  Cap  (N. 
T.  Wrighton).  She  would  exchange  any  of  the 
above  pieces  of  music  or  songs  for  either  of 
those  she  requires.— Address  M.  S.,  Challock, 
Ashford,  Kent. 

E.  D.  S. — Seeing  how  easily  your  corre- 
spondents get  all  they  want  through  you,  could 
you  or  they  kindly  give  me  the  whole  poem  of 
which  the  following  verses  are  a  part  ?  I  have 
seen  extracts,  and  some  years  1^0  picked  up 
a  bit  of  paper,  on  which  are  the  verses  I 
forward  : — 

"  'Ah,  Richard,'  said  the  gentleman, 
•  You  gladly  yield  the  rose 
Because  I  chose  to  take  it  j  this 
A  lesson  may  disclose. 

"  I  thought  it  worthy  of  a  place 
Within  this  house  of  mine  ; 
Your  Heavenly  Father  plucked  your  rose, 
And  will  you  still  repine  ? 

Rather  rejoice  that  He  stfoild  you 

A  fitting  gard'ner  deen^ 
To  tend  awhile  a  lovely  flower. 

Then  yield  it  up  to  Him." 

J.  E.  G. 

Alma  would  be  much  obliged  if  the  Editor 
of  the  Young  Englishwoman  would  answer 
the  following  questions  through  the  medium  of 
that  valuable  journal :  When  Alma  is  walking 
with  a  friend,  suppose  that  friend  meets  an  ac- 
quaintance who  is  unknown  to  Alma,  and  stops 
to  speak,  should  Alma  stand  also,  or  should 
she  walk  on  ?  Or  should  Alma  have  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  her  companion's  friend,  what 
should  she  do  in  that  case,  particularly  if  both 
companion  and  acquaintance  are  gentlemen? 
[In  neither  case  should  you  leave  your  friend, 
who  will  introduce  you,  and  you  will  mcrdy 
bow.] 

Pkkdita  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  • 
could  tell  her  some  simple  and  becoming  way 
of  doing  up  her  hair.  She  is  five  feet  three 
inches  in  height,  has  red  hair,  not  very  long  or 
very  thick,  oval  face,  fair  skin,  bluish-grey  eyes, 
slim  figure,  [Do  your  hair  in  the  fashionable 
Catogan.]  Could  anyone  tell  her  also  if  the 
duet,  Love,  the  Spirit  of  Beauty,  ocCurs  in 
Fleur  de  Lys ;  if  so,  is  it  published  sepaiatdy, 
and  by  whom  ? 
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THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN. 


MAItGARET  writes— You  answer  questions 
so  kindly,  that,  having  been  a  subscriber  many 
years,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you. 
Could  you  give  a  braiding  pattern  for  cravat 
and  bow?  Also,  where  can  I  buy  the  small 
cooking  affair  called  a  "conjuror,  and  what 
price  would  it  be  ? '  Do  any  of  your  readers 
possess  a  good  recipe  for  potted  head,  and 
would  they  give  it  to  me?  The  Scotch  are 
famous  for  it.  [See  Mrs.  Beeton's  "  Household 
Management."  price  7s.  6d.]  And  lastly,  has 
anyone  a  scw^a^'Oiaohaae  in  good  repair  to  sell 
or  exchan^  ttid  what  would  be  required,  price 
or  exchange?  [See  notice  at  commencement 
of  Our  Drawing-room.]  I  cannot  condude 
without  warmly  thanking  you  for  the  valuable 
information  you  so  constantly  give  us  in  the 
Young  Engliswoman.  The  hints  on  dress, 
etc.,  are  really  valuable  to  ladies  living,  as  I  do, 
in  ^faficountry. 

V^NY  THE  Fawn  asks— Can  any  one  tell 
me  a'^food  way  of  getting  up  linen  cuffs  to 
make  tnem  keep  stiff  as  when  they  are  bought  ? 
[Starch  them  in  raw  starch,  and  iron  very 
damp.]  I  want  to  know  a  cure  for  chilblains. 
I  have  been  recommended  to  wear  wash-leather 
socks.  Can  any  correspondent  tell  me  if  they 
are  a  good  ramedy,  and  how  they  are  hiade  ? 
What  is  the  price  of  cases  for  binding  the 
Young  Englishwoman,  and  when  are  they 
ready?  [Cases  for  Beeton's  YofJN)3  English- 
woman can  be  had  of  the  jViiishers,  price 
IS.  6d.  eachj  I  have  been  delighted  with 
"  Marjorie's  Quest,"  and  hope  the  next  story 
may  be  as  nice. 

Aigu  illb  asks-~Who  was  Barbara  Freitchie, 
mentioned  in  Marjorie's  Quest "  ?  [Can  only 
refer  you  to  the  author.]  What  is  meant  by 
the  term.  Poet  Laureate?  [Thfs  title  is  given 
to  our  first  living  poet.]  ^■ 

E.  T.  B.  makes  corded  lace  for  the  fashion- 
able bag-tidies,  5s.  ;  pretty  collarettes,  is.  8d.  ; 
butterflies,  8d.  ;  well-worked  tattings,  hand- 
knitted  wool  mittens,  any  colour,  is.  a  pair ; 
clear  MS.  songs,  from  6d.  each.  Douglas,  Prise 
des  Alpes,  Good  Bye,  rtc  ;4iiany  more.  List 
or  patterns  for  stamps.*A-E.  T.  B.,  Post  Office, 
Teignmouth,  Devon. 

Miss  A.  ^  Micklethwaite,  Hardiflats, 
Wakefield,  offers  for  exchange  one  pair  of  very 
strong  bal moral  boots,  si^  3.  price  30s.,  made 
by  Kerr  and  Son,  of  Glasgow  (bill  can  be 
shown).  l*hey  are  a  misfit,  and  have  had  from 
two  to  three  weeks'  wear.  Wanted,  trained 
longcloth  petticoat,  or  well-worked  embroidery 
caging.  Others  offers  invited.  No  postcards. 
Silence  a  negative. 

A.  would  be  s*  much  obliged  if  the  Editor, 
or  afiy  of  his  corr8Hx)ndents,  could  kindly  tell 
her  how  to  sugar  ihe  American  popcorn.  She 
has  a  popper,  and  can  pop  the  corn,  but  cannot 
succeed  iu  sugaring  it. 

Mary  'Murray  writes— Can  any  of  your 
lady  friend*  inform  me  where  I  can  procure  a 
piece  of  sanchjl  wood,  either  as  an  ornament  for 
wearing,  or  the  drawing-room  ?  But  I  would 
prefer  a  simple  plain  little  piece,  to  put  into  a 
desk  with  paper,  or  a  glove-box,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  odour  What  would  be  considered 
a  fair  equivalent  or  price?  Either  might  be 
sent  by  post.  I  would  like  an  answer  very  soon. 
We  have  taken  your  magazine  since  its  com- 
mencement, I  think,  ^nd  like  it  exceedingly. 
We  weary  for  it  very  much,  its  simple,  pleasant 
tales,  so  unlike  the  excitable  writing  one  gene- 
rally meets  with.  We  are  often  benefited  by 
the  shapes  and  ideas  for  dressmaking,  and  the 
fancy  work  is  often  very  beautiful.  Could  any- 
one give  me  the  words  of  the  Beating  of  My 
own  Heart,  also,  when  convenient?  Many 
thanks  for  much  pleasure  and  help  received. 

S.  K.  is  much  pleased  with  the  Ladies' 
Garden  Guide  in  the  Young  Englishwoman. 
Would  the  Editor  kindly  inform*  her  if  the 


writer  of  these  monthly  clusters  has  published 
any  books,  or  tell  her  of  a  good  and  simple 
book  on  ftower  gardening,  [fieetoii'i  Shiiling 
Gardening  Book.]  S.  K.  has  written  to  the 
address  given  by  Heather  Bell  for  fern  roots. 
Letter  returned  from  Dead  Letter  Office,  Edin- 
burgh, "  No  such  place  as  Eddeston  in  the  de- 
liveiy."      .  . 

M.  F.  LiLBY,  17,  Lawrence  Street,  Chelsea, 
has  for  exchange  or  sale  the  magazine  complete, 
with  diagram  sheets  and  cut-out  patterns ;  also, 
the  new  edition  of  Colenso's*  Arithmetic,  and 
White  7s.  6d.  Latin  English  Dictionary.  Open 
to  offers. 

^  Helen  Graham.— We  cannot  well  advise 
you  as  to  the  best  mode  of  altering  your  conser- 
vatory. We  recommend  you  to  consult  an  ex- 
perienced carpenter  or  builder. 

EVERGSEEN  writes— I  should  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  you  would  insert  and  answer,  as  far 
as  you  can,  the  following  questions,  in  an  early 
number  :  Can  you  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the 
letters,  "Op.,"  which  I  so  often  see  in  connec- 
tion with  sonatas,  and  other  musical  composi- 
tions? Will  you,  or  any  of  your  suliscribers, 
rec«TT>nnend  me  a  trustworthy  and  practical 
book  on  Uic  ''••^eases  of  children,  with  simple 
remedies?  It'mu:>i  not  be  too  expensive. 
[Beeton's  Management  of  C?*'Mren  in  Health 
and  Sickness,"  price  is.,  Ward,  i^ock.  and 
Tyler.]  Also,  I  should  be  glad  of  informalioi 
respecting  a  good  washing-machine,  that  will 
mangle  and  wring  too,  and  the  price  ?  ["  The 
Home  Washer,"  or  Bradford's  Vowel  washing- 
machine,  can  be  recommended.  They  vary  in 
price  from  four  to  twelve  guineas.]  Also,  may 
I  suggest  that  a  few  patterns  of  Irish  crochet 
in  the  magazine  would  be  found  acceptable  by 
many  subscribers  beside  myself,  such  as  sprays 
and  edgings  ?  I  have  only  begun  to  take  the 
magazine  this  year,  but  1  am  greatly  pleased 
with  its  high-class  tone. 

Jennie  has  taken  in  this  magazine  through 
the  past  year,  and  likes  it  very  much.  She  has 
noticed  that  many  offer  music  for  exchange. 
She  would  be  very  glad  to  exchange  some,  as 
she  has  a  great  quantity  of  all  kinds,  and  would 
send  a  list  to  any  one  who  wished  to  exchange 
theirs.  She  very  much  wants  My  Queen,  song, 
by  Blumenthal,  and  Once  Again. 

Shamrock  wishes  to  dispose  of  the  follow- 
ing pieces,  all  in  good  condition,  but  not  new : 
Les  Huguenots,  fantasia  (Thalberg) ;  Souvenir 
du  Danube  (E.  Ketterer) ;  Zampa,  arranged 
(E.  Ketterer)  ;  Adelaide  (F.  Liszt)  ;  WeUen- 
spiel  (F.  Spindler)  ;  Pluie  de  Corail  (DuGrau)  ; 
OpheUa,  mazurka  (Ch.  W.  Smith) ;  Allegro 
Capriccio  (H.  F.  Kuflferath) ;  Romance  sans 
Parole,  No.  4  (Ch.  Andreoli);  Happy  Moments 
(S.  A.  Pearce)  ;  Evening  Dew,  duet  (G.  A.  Os- 
borne) ;  Nine  original  pieces  by  Ascher  (No.  9, 
Boosey's  Musical  Cabinet).  She  would  ex- 
change these  for  Sullivan  and  Molloy's  twelve 
songs,  being  No.  158  of  Boosey's  Musical 
Cabinet  ;  either  Mendelssohn's  Lieder  ohne 
Worte,  I3ooks  3  and  4  (Boosey's  Musical  Cabi- 
net) ;  or  Beethoven's  Sonata  Pastorale,  etc. 
(Boosey's  Musical  Cabinet,  No.  49)  ;  or  she 
would  give  six  of  her  pieces  for  eitlier  of  these 
three  books.— Address,  Shamrock,  Belle  Vuc 
Lodge,  St.  John's,  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex. 

E.  R.  makes  very  pretty  useful  babies'  bibs 
in  thick  ribbed  and  raised  crochet,  for  is.  6d. 
each.  Address,  E.  R.,  Box  44,  Post  Office, 
Coventry.  No  post-cards.  E.  R.  also  begs  to 
inform  an  Inquirer  that  the  Little  Pilgrim  can 
be  obtained  for  id.  from  any  bookseller.  It  is 
too  long  to  give  in  the  Drawing-room. 

Louise  May  asks— Should  plum  pudding 
be  tied  close,  or  should  it  be  allowed  room  to 
swell?  [Tied  close.]  How  should  lettuce, 
radishes,  and  cress  be  eaten  ?  with  the  hand  ? 
[Yes.]  What  should  be  eaten  with  a  salad  ? 
[The  salad  is  handed  round  mixed  ;  it  can  be 


eaten  with  cold  meat,  or  with  bread  only.l  And 
is  it  suitable  for  dinner  and  supper?  [Both.] 
Black  or  white  pepper,  which  should  be  put  in 
the  cruet  stand?  [Both.]  When  a  gentleman 
friend  call^  on  a  brkie,  should  she  offer  him 
cake  and  wine  ?  [This  custrtn  has  nearly  gone 
out.] 

Miss  O.  L.,  The  Canonry,  St  Asaph, 
North  Wales,  makes  babies'  boots,  sodcs. 
crochet  and  knitted  jaquets,  as  well  as  crochet 
antimacassars,  and  every  kind  of  fancy  work. 

A.  R  C.  has  an  elegant  opera  jacket,  scariet 
wool,  beautifully  embroidered  with  silk,  and 
trimmed  with  swansdown  and  white  silk  cord, 
etc. ;  cost  two  guineas  ;  never  worn  on  account 
of  mourning ;  would  take  355.  in  cash,  or  ex- 
change to  30s.  Also,  an  18  carat  gold  ring,  set 
with  two  rubies  and  a  diamond,  worth  fonr 
guineas,  wo^^^e  pounds. — Address,  care  of 
Mrs.  Davic^Pfa,  Temple  Street,  .Birming- 
ham. 

Puzzled  says— Could  yon.  or  any  reader  of 
the  Young  Englishwoman,  give  me  any 
plain  directions  how  to  knit  stockings  ?  I  have 
bonfht  the  "Stocking  Knit'te^';^  Manual,"  but 
find  it  to»4iflNHft'for  a  beginner,  as  it  does  not 
tell  you  howmany  aeedi^  to  use,  or  how  to 
join  a  round,  so  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  how  to 
begin.  If  you  would  kind^  give  me  any  as* 
sistance,  I  shall  be  extremfciy  obliged  to  you. 
TFor  knitting  stitches,  see  Madame  GoubAud's 
K...»::  -«r  Instructions,  price  6d.] 

Ida  li.  .v'<«h«>s  to  dispose  of  a  stamp  album, 
containing  seve.jd  hundred  foreign  sUmps, 
maps,  and  particulars  ^^nging  them,  value 
7s.  6d.  I.  G.  would  \  \  to  receive  ordeis 
for  floral  crosses,  prices  is.  6d.tr 
Some  pretty  ones  for  Christmas.  Addrt 
Editor.  ' 

M.  A.  writes — I  wi^  to  inquire  through 
your  columns,  if  any  of  your  readers  can  give 
me  the  words  of  a  short  piece  of  poetry,  about 
four  verses,  the  last  line  of  each  verse  ending 
with  — 

"  There  is  a  heart  for  everyone,  if  everyone 
could  find  it." 

I  rather  imagine  the  words  are  by  Charles 
Swain.  I  should  be  particularly  obliged  to 
any  one  who  would  send  them. 

Mks.  M.  asks— What  is  the  price  per  vol. 
of  the  Clarendon  Press  Series,  and  where  are 
they  to  be  bought?  Also,  is  Chaucer  and 
Spenser  written  in  old  English  or  modem  ? 
The  former  is  so  difficult  to  read.  Another 
thing  I  wish  to  know  is  the  proper  title  of  the 
Manual  mentioned  in  "  Girls"  for  October,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  French 
nouns.  Where  can  it  be  got,  and  the  price  I 
[The  prices  vary.  Chaucer  is  as.  6d.  ;  FaCrie 
Queene.  as.  ;  Hooker,  as.  6d.  ;  Merchant  of 
Venice,  is  ;  Richard  the  Second,  is.  6d. ; 
Macbeth,  is.  6d. ;  Hamlet,  as.;  Bacon,  4s.  6d.; 
Milton,  6s.  6d.  ;  Dryden,  3s.  6d.  Chaucer  is 
written  in  old  English,  with  notes  and  glossary. 
The  name  of  the  French  Manual  is  "  How  to 
Speak  French,"  price  55.    Longmans  and  Co.] 

Letitia  writes— From  your  kind  answers 
to  all  your  subscribers,  I  feel  sure  you  will  not 
think  me  troublesome  if  I  ask  you  to  help  me 
in  a  little  difficulty.  When  one  gives  a  dinner 
party,'  which  is  the  proper  time  to  hand  the 
champagne  f  [With  the  entr^  ]  And  if  the 
dinner  is  at  four,  and  the  company  spend  the 
evening,  should  supper  be  served?  How 
should  Balzac  be  pronounced  ?  [Barlrak.]  Will 
the  boots  with  high  heels  be  worn  this  winter? 
[Yes.]  How  soon  should  a  visit  be  paid  to  a 
bride  after  her  return  from  the  honeymoon? 
[A  month  from  marriage-day.]  Is  it  fashion- 
able to  wear  white  or  light  kid  gloves  for  balls 
and  parties?  [Yes.] 
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SEASONS  OF  SENTIMENT. 


A  T  certain  special  times  of  the  year  we  experience  a 
tendency  to  indulge  in  mental  associations  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  sentimental  and  emotional 
side  of  our  nature.  At  no  time  are  the  best  women,  or 
men  either,  free  from  such  influences,  for  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  good  lives  are  always  regulated  by  them ; 
but  they  are  comparatively  private  and  undemonstrative, 
except  at  the  particular  seasons  to  which  we  allude. 
Religious  feeling,  for  instance^  ought  at  all  times  to 
direct  and  guide  us;  but  special  times  are  selected  for 
a  more  public  profession.  It  would  be  a  bad  thing  for 
the  world  if  we  were  affectionate,  genial,  and  home-loving 
or^ly  at  Christmas  time,  yet  it  is  then  we  indulge  in  a 
more  open  expression  of  those  qualities.  We  are  not 
actually  more  kindly,  more  desirous  of  promoting  the 
happiness  of  others  in  the  last  week  of  December  than 
at  any  other  period  of  the  year,  but  traditionary  custom — 
influenced  by  certain  religious  associations — induces  us  to 
make  a  more  outward  demonstration,  to  interchange 
"compliments  of  the  season,"  send  Christmas  cards,  and 
employ  other  means  of  conmiunicating  with  our  relations 
and  friends  in  an  affectionate  and  cordial  manner. 

February  has  one  day  on  which  a  little  playful  senti- 
^talit}'  and  badinage  are  sanctioned  by  custom.  St. 
Valentine's  Day  gives  a  measure  of  freedom  which  at  no 
'^er  season  could  be  permitted.  A  young  lady  may  then 
receive  a  tastefully  ornamented  epistle,  containing  a  few 
l«es  of  conventional  sentimentality,  and  smile  at  what, 
at  any  other  time,  would  be  considered  an  unwar- 


ranted freedom  ;  the  season  sanctions  the  sentimentality 
by  depriving  it  of  any  specific  meaning,  and  makes  it 
merely  a  compliment  which  may  be  interchanged  between 
friends.  A  young  lady  must  be  very  inexperienced  who 
would  attach  any  serious  meaning  to  the  pretty  words 
embedded  in  garlands  of  flowers  and  all  the  glories  of  lace- 
paper,  and  artistic  colour-printing  which  the.  postman — 
who  ought  by  rights  to  look  as  much  like  a  valentine 
Cupid  as  the  exigencies  of  modern  costume  will  permit — 
delivers  into  her  hand  on  the  morning  of  the  famous 
fourteenth  of  February. 

It  has  now  become  the  custom,  and  a  very  pretty 
custom  too,  to  send  little  valentines  to  little  children, 
with  pretty  little  pictures  and  verses  which  they  can 
understand.  How  delighted  are  the  tiny  Mauds  and 
Kates  when  the  dainty  little  missives  are  handed  to  them, 
and  they  are  left  to  guess  all  day  who  could  h^ve  sent 
them,  and  are  only  enlightened  when  papa  and  uncle 
and  cousins  look  very  mysterious,  and  ask  if  they  have  had 
any  valentines  this  year  ? 

We  have  known  valentines  sent  to  those  who  are  no 
longer  young  by  their  partners  through  many  years  of 
wedded  life.  A  smile  on  the  face,  still  beautiful, 
although  the  freshness  of  youth  has  passed  away,  speaks 
the  pleasure  the  letter  has  given^  but  the  contents  are 
sacred,  treasured  up  in  the  storehouse  of  the  heart. 
Such  a  valentine,  like  a  Silver  Wedding,  revives  old 
memories,  but  it  cannot  add  to  the  calm  intensity  of 
ripened  love,  which  has  matured  with  the  progress  of 
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years  and  the  community  of  joys  and  griefs.  "  I  know 
well  you  love  me,  as  you  did  when  I  wasT  younger,  but 
it  is  pleasant  to  be  told  so,*'  are  the  words  of  nuuly  a 
happy  wife  whose  once  bright  hair  is  tinged  with 
alver,  but  to  whom  advancing  yeafs  have  brought  tio 
diminution  of  tenderness  or  sympathy. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  die  smile  of  fathers  and 
mothers  when  the  daughters  of  the  house  jump  up  at 
the  postman  s  knock,  and  laughingly  and  blushingly 
open  the  pretty  envelope.  Real  love-letters  are  not  read 
in  public  and  handed  round  afterwards  for  inspection,  as 
valentines  are,  and  the  fkir  recipients  have  no  difficulty  in 
gnessing  who  sends  them,  although  the  names  may  not  be 
duly  signed.  But  there  is  always  a  little  pleasing,  teasing 
mystery  about  valentines — a  mystery  which  gives  rise 
to  many  speculations  and  a  considerable  amount  of  joking 
on  the  part  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  grave  papas,  too. 
For  papa,  while  he  jokes  his  girls,  often,  no  doubt, 
remarks  that  years  ago  he  sent  a  valentine  to  a  young 
lady  whom  he  thought  to  be  the  most  charming  creature 
in  the  world,  and  who,  indeed,  is  little  less  charming  now, 
as  she  sits  at  the  head  of  the  breakfast  table,  smiling 
demurely,  not,  most  likely,  without  sharing  the  thought 
that  is  flashing  into  the  mind  of  papa  himself,  how 
people  do  not,  when  they  are  old,  forget  their  early 
lives ;  they  see  in  their  children  their  own  youthful  life 
reproduced,  and,  knowing  their  own  happiness,  trust 
that  a  similar  joy  will  be  realized  by  the  young  hearts 
about  them. 


'*  Yott,  iivyour  gkis,  agftin  M  courted. 
And  I  go  wooing  ift  boyi/* 

IS  the  silent  adoption  of  the  words  of  the  old  balladist, 
by  many  a  [man  of  middle  life  while  gazing  on  his  wife 
amid  ihb  laughter  and  gaiety  whkh  mark  the  morning  of 
St.  Valentine  s  Day. 

This  ''season  of  sentiment,"  then,  \&  a  time  for  play- 
ful sentilnent  of  the  versifying  kind,  with  no  very  deep 
•  feeling  underlying  it.  We  have  the  flaihing  ripple  of  the 
brook,  not  the  strong  unswerving  current  of  the  deep 
stream  which  flows  and  flows  for  ent.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  Valentine> 
are  toys,  charming,  graceful  toys,  but  they  are  not  thc 
expression  of  that  mysterious  powerful  emotion  which  links 
lives  in  the  most  sacred  and  most  enduring]of  earthly  tie<. 
But,  while  toys,  valentines  should  deserve  the  epithets, 
"charming  and  graceful,"  we  have  given  to  them. 
We  will  not  speak  to  our  readers  of  the  coarse  productions 
which  are  named  "  valentines,"  and  sent  to  gratify  spite, 
or  a  mean,  despicable  liking  for  insulting  the  weak  and 
unprotected.  But  there  is  a  tendency  sometimes  exhibited, 
which  should  be  guarded  against,  to  extend  the  proper 
licence  of  the  time  to  unkind  jokes  and  even  sneers  and 
sarcasms.  "Omit  it  altogether."  Good  taste  always 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  good  humour ;  and  our  valentint- 
Cupid,  when  he  gives  his  double  knock  at  the  door, 
should  bring  nothing  but  what  good  taste  and  guxl 
feeling  can  sanction,  in  alliance  with  the  pleasant  merri- 
ment and  pretty  sentiment  appropriate  to  the  day. 


THP  OLD  WOMAN  OF  SURREY. 


"  There  was  an  old  woman  in  Surrey, 
Who  was  morn,  noon,  and  night  in  a  hurry  ; 
Called  her  husband  a  fool, 
Drove  the  children  to  school, 
The  worrying  old  woman  of  Surrey." 


'T^WAS  an  ancient  earldom  over  the  sea. 
And  it  must  be  now  as  it  used  to  be  j 
Yet  the  sketch  is  of  one  I  have  known  before, — 
The  very  old  woman  that  lives  next  door. 

One  thing  is  unquestionable, — she's  "  smart," — 
As  they  say  of  an  apple  that's  rather  tart ; 
For  her  nearest  friends,  I  think,  would  allow  her 
To  be  at  her  best  but  a  "  pleasant  sour." 

There's  a  certain  electrical  atmosphere 
That  you  feel  beforehand,  when  she's  near  : 
And — unless  you've  a  wonderful  deal  of  pluck— 
A  shrinking  fear  that  you  might  be  ^'  struck." 


She  moves  with  such  a  bustle  and  rush. 

Such  an  elemental  stir  and  crush. 

As  makes  the  branches  bend  and  fall 

In  the  breeze  that  blows  up  a  thunder-squall. 

And  yet,  it  is  only  her  endless  "  hurry  "  > 
She's  not  so  bad  if  she  wouldn't  "  worry," 
And,  for  all  the  worlds  that  she  has  to  make. 
If  the  six  days*  time  she'd  only  take. 

You  may  talk  about  Surrey,  or  Devon,  or  Kent, 
But  I  doubt  if  a  special  location  was  meant 
It  may  sound  severe, — ^but  it  seems  to  me 
That  a  "  representative  "  woman  was  she. 
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HOLDEN  WITH  THE  CORDS. 


II. — Studying  to  Answer. 


Ayf  AJOR  BERGAN— to  give  him  th«  title  by  which 
he  was  known  throiighout  the  country  round — 
displayed  no  alacrity  of  welcome.  He  first  scanned  his 
visitor  closely  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  silently  ex- 
tended his  hand  for  the  letter  which  the  young  man  had 
drawn  forth  from^  an  inner  pocket. 

^  Hold  that  light  h«re  !  *'  were  his  first  words,  in  a  tone 
deep  as  a  thunder-peal,  and  addressed  not  to  Bergsn  Arling, 
but  to  the  aforesaid  torch-bearer.  And  quit  your  staring, 
and  mind  your  business,  or  1*11  " 

The  sentence  died  away  in  an  inarticulate  growl,  but 
the  boy  was  plainly  at  no  loss  to  understand  its  purport. 
With  a  startled  look,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  torch,  and 
only  ventoied  to  withdraw  them  for  an  occasional,  furtive 
glance  at  the  object  of  his  curiosity.  Meanwhile,  his 
master  opened  the  letter,  and  read  it  deliberately  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  light  of  the  torch  fell  full  upon 
his  face  as  he  did  so,  giving  Bergan  Arling  an  opportunity 
to  study  him,  in  his  torn. 

His  Dace  was  a  striking  one  5  in  youth  it  had  doubtless 
been  handsome.  Now,  his  brow  was  too  massive,  his 
moath  too  stem,  his  eyes  too  cold,  his  beard  too  grey  and 
hearjr^  to  bear  any  relation  to  mere  personal  beauty.  All 
soft  lights  and  lines  had  long  gone  out  of  them^  what 
remamed  was  hard,  bold,  and  rugged,  as  a  rocky  headland 
in  winter.  The  rude  strength  which  was  the  marked 
characteristic  of  his  form,  repeated  itself  emphatically  in 
his  face.  Comparing  it  with  the  mental  portrait,  care- 
fully touched  and  retouched  by  his  mother's  hand,  which 
Bergan  had  carried  in  his  mind  since  childhood,  he  felt 
that  the  one  resembled  the  other  only  as  a  tree  in  autumn, 
stripped  bare  of  its  foliage  and  its  blossoms,  resembles 
the  same  tree  in  its  gracious  summer  bloom  and  verdure. 
Little  trace  of  the  frank,  proud  lineaments,  the  warm,  yet 
generous  temper,  of  that  ideal  picture,  was  to  be  found  in 
this  harsh,  stubborn,  sarcastic  face;  the  face  of  a  man 
long  given  over  to  the  hardening  influences  of  a  solitary 
and  a  selfish  life.  In  short.  Major  Bergan  confirmed  anew 
the  old  truth  that  no  man  can  live  long  for  himself  alone, 
shutting  out  all  gentler  ties  and  amenities,  and  driving 
straight  at  his  own  practical  ends,  unmindful  of  either 
^  ways,  the  opinions,  or  the  feelings  of  others,  with- 
out reaping  his  due  reward  in  a  loss  of  moral  health, 
•'od  a  gradual  decay  of  all  his  finer  sensibilities  and 
higher  instincts. 

The  only  point  wherein  the  real  man  resembled  the 
i^ieal  one,  was  m  a  certain  ineffaceable  pride  of  birth, 
showing  itself  not  only  in  his  port,  but  darkening  his 
^  features  with  a  heavy  shade  of  hauteur. 

Yet  a  smile  might  do  much  to  light  up  and  soften  the 


Major's  face  ;  and- the  smile  came  when  he  had  finidied 
the  letter,  and  did  its  work  all  the  more  effectually  becai»e 
it  was  a  somewhat  sad  one. 

Forty  and  two  years,''  said  he,  musingly,  "  sinotr 
Eleanor  went !  Yet  I  can  see  her  now,  with  her  bright 
face  and  her  ardi  ways  !  She  was  the  sunshine  of  the 
old  hall ;  it  has  never  been  the  same  place  since  she  left 
it.  And  she  would  hardly  know  it,  if  she  were  to  come 
back  now  !  But  times  change ;  and  we  are  fools  if  we  do 
not  change  with  them.  Well,  my  boy  !  I  m  glad  to  see 
you,  and  that  is  not  what  I  would  say  to  many, — I'm  not 
much  in  the  way  of  having  visitors.  But  Eleanor's  son 
is  heartily  welcome  to  the  old  place." 

He  took  his  nephew  s  hand,  shook  it  cordially,  and 
continued  to  hold  it  in  a  vice-like  grasp,  while  he  once 
more  attentively  scanned  the  young  man's  features. 

"  You  are  a  true  Bergan/'  he  said,  at  length,  I'm 
glad  to  see  that !  And  you  have  her  eyes,  too.  Ah,  what 
eyes  they  used  to  be  !  as  soft  and  bright  as  any  faun's! 
WeU !  well !  it's  ao  use  to  think  of  the  old  times — they 
can't  come  back*.  But  I  ai»  right  glad  to  see  you,  my 
boy  3  and  I  take  it  very  kind  of  Eleanor  to  hav6  sent  you 
to  me.    Is  she  much  changed  ? " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Bergan,  smiling, — "  that  is,.«ince 
you  knew  her.  She  has  not  changed  greatly  during  my 
remembrance.  She  is  a  young-looking  woman  yet,  for 
her  years  \  her  eyes  are  still  bright,  and  her  cheeks  rosy. 
'  Our  western  climate  and  life  have  agreed  with  her  well. 
Yet  I  cannot  fancy  her  a  yoimg  lady." 

Ah,  but  you  shall  see  her  as  a  young  lady !  There's 
a  portrait  of  her  in  the  old  house,  taken  not  long  before 
she  went  away,  that  does  everything  but  speak  and  move. 
Indeed,  I  used  to  imagine  that  it  did  both,  when  I  had  it 
in  my  quitters  out  here,  as  I  did  for  a  time.  But  it  gave 
me  the  blues  so,  to  look  at  it,  and  think  how  things  used 
to  be,  and  see  how  they  had  altered,  that  I  finally  sent  it 
back  to  its  old  place  in  the  portrait  gallery.  But  how  did 
you  get  here  at  this  hour  ?  *' 

"  I  walked  from  Savalla,  leaving  my  baggage — except 
this  portmanteau — to  come  on  by  stage  to-morrow.'* 

Walked !  A  nice  littie  tramp  of  thirteen  miles  or 
more !    Why,  in  the  name  of  sense,  didn't  you  ride  ? " 

I  was  too  late  for  the  stage,  and  could  not  readily 
find  a  hack.  To  be  sure,  I  wasted  but  littie  time  in  look^ 
ii^  for  ope  3  I  do  not  mind  walking,  I'm  used  to  it." 

"  That  may  do  very  well  for*  the  West  But  you'll 
lose  caste,  my  boy,  if  you  walk  here.  You  must  hare  a 
horse." 

When  I  can  afbrd  it,'*  replied  the '  young  man, 
lighUy  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  Meanwhile^  doubiless^ 
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I  shall  find  my  Western  habit  useful,  if  vulgar.  But  I  am 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  vulgar.  A  young  English 
nobleman,  who  spent  some  months  in  our  neighbourhood, 
was  a  practised  walker ;  he  thought  nothing  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles,  on  occasion.  And  if  it  was  '  caste '  for 
him,  why  not  for  me  ?  '* 

Humph  !  we  Southerners  boast  a  good  deal  of  our 
English  ancestors^  but  we  don't  feel  called  upon  to  imi- 
tate them  1 " 

With  the  softening  recollections  of  his  youth>  the 
Major  had  also  laid  aside  his  unwonted  gentleness  of 
manner  ^  and  the  freezing  tone  of  his  last  words,  though 
it  was  doubtful  whether  he  meant  it  for  himself  or  his 
nephew^  pained  the  young  man*s  ear.  Instinctively  he 
dropped  the  discussion. 

**  I  forgot  to  mention,"  said  he,  "that  I  did  not  walk 
quite  the  whole  distance.  A  queer  old  character  whom  I 
overtook,  insisted  upon  giving  me  a  lift  to  Berganton." 

To  Berganton  !    What  had  you  to  do  with  Bergan- 
ton,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

''I  was  not  aware  that  the  road  had  been  changed.  I 
supposed  that  I  must  needs  pass  through  the  village  on 
my  way  to  Bergan  Hall.  I  intended  to  stay  there  over 
night,  and  come  to  you  early  in  the  morning.  I  did  not 
think  it  right  to  descend  upon  you  suddenly,  late  at  night. 
But,  findihg  myself  unexpectedly  on  the  road  hither,  and 
almost  in  sight  of  the  Hall,  I  regarded  it  as  an  indication 
of  Providence  not  to  be  misunderstood." 

"And*  well  you  did!"  returned  the  Major,  with  rude 
emphasis,  well  you  did !  I  should  have  taken  it  as  a 
direct  insult  if  my  sister's  son  had  slept  anywhere  in  this 
region  but  on  the  old  place.  I  wish  I  could  say,  under 
the  old  roof,"  he  went  on,  in  a  friendlier  tone,  "  but  that 
leaks  like  a  sieve,  and  I  quitted  it  long  ago.  Of  course,  it 
might  have  been  mended  3  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  old 
house  was  much  too  big  and  gloomy  and  damp  and  dis- 
agreeable to  keep  bachelor^s  hall  in  comfortably,  and  I 
was  glad  to  get  out  of  it.  Besides,  I'd  had  all  sorts  of 
trouble  with  my  overseers,  and  I  decided  that  the  only 
way  to  have  things  managed  to  my  mind  was  to  manage 
them  myself.  In  order  to  do  that,  it  was  necessary  to  be 
on  the  spot.  So  I  fixed  up  my  overseer's  cottage  into  a 
snug  little  box  for  myself,  where  I*m  as  cosey  and  com- 
fortable as  a  rat  in  a  rice-heap.  But,  come  in,  and  see  for 
yourself  how  it  looks.  Jip,  you  rascal !  why  don't  you 
take  your  young  master's  portmanteau  ? " 

The  torch-boy  caught  the  portmanteau,  and  Bergan 
followed  his  uncle  into  a  small  cottage  at  one  comer  of 
the  quadrangle,  so  situated  as  to  command  a  view  both 
of  the  mill  and  the  cabins.  The  room  into  which  he  was 
ushered  was  plainly  but  comfortably  furnished.  A  fire 
of  pitch-pine  knots  blazed  on  the  hearth,  reddening  the 
rongh  walls  and  the  bare  floor  with  its  pleasant  glow.  A 
slipshod  negress,  with  a  gay  turban,  was  busy  laying  the 
table  for  supper.  The  effect  was,  upon  the  whole,  cheery, 
and  ought  to  have  been  especially  so  to  a  tired  and  hungry 
traveller ;  yet  Bergan  looked  around  him  with  a  manifest 


air  of  disappointment.    His  imcle  noticed  it,  and  re- 
marked, apologetically — 

"You  would  prefer  to  see  the  Hall,  eh?  Well, you 
shall  see  it  in  the  morning,  and  I  reckon  you'll  agree 
with  me  that  it's  anything  but  a  cheerful- looking  abode. 
Though,  if  I  had  known  that  a  nephew  of  mine  was 
coming  to  keep  me  company,  I  don't  know  but  what  I 
should  have  stayed  there.*' 

The  negress  now  signified  that  supper  was  on  the 
table,  the  food  having  been  brought  in,  ready  cooked,  from 
the  nearest  cabin ;  and  Major  Bergan  pointed  to  a  chair 
opposite  his  own. 

Sit  down,  Harry,  and  fall  to.    Your  tramp  must 
have  given  you  a  right  sharp  appetite." 

**  Thank  you.  But,  uncle,  my  name  is  Bergan,  not 
Harr}%" 

"  Not  Harry !"  repeated  the  Major,  sharply,  I  should 
like  to  know  the  reason  why !  Didn't  your  mother  write 
that  she  had  named  you  for  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly.  But  she  regarded  you  as  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  in  giving  me  the  family  name  " 

"  She  named  you  for  the  whole  breed — my  degenerate 
half-brother  and  all!"  interrupted  the  Major,  bringing 
his  clenched  fist  down  upon  the  table  with  a  force 
that  threatened  to  demolish  it.  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
sir,  I  shall  not  stand  any  half-way  work !  If  you  are 
named  after  me,  you've  got  to  go  the  whole  figure. 
Harry  Bergan  Arling  you  are,  and  Harry  Bergan  Arling 
you  shAll  be— at  least  as  long  as  you  stay  in  these 
parts." 

The  imperious  tone  of  this  speech  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  Bergan*s  ear  j  it  was  not  without  an  effort 
that  he  replied,  pleasantly — 

^  Call  me  what  you  like,  uncle.  I  shall  not  refuse  to 
answer  to  any  name  that  you  are  pleased  to  give  me.* 

Major  Bergan  was  evidently  much  gratified. 

''That's  right,  my  boy !  we'll  shake  hands  upon  that! ' 
he  exclaimed,  heartily.  *'I'm  glad  to  see  that  Eleanor 
has  raised  her  son  in  the  good  old  fashion  of  submissioa 
to  elders.  Bless  my  soul !  I  thought  it  was  enUrely 
obsolete.  Young  men  round  here  know  more  at  twenty 
than  the  fathers  that  begot  them.  As  for  obedience,  they 
leave  that  to  the  negroes." 

The  meal  was  abundant  and  substantial.  It  consisted 
of  a  single  course,  of  bacon,  vegetables,  and  com-bread, 
very  simply,  not  to  say  rudely,  served.  It  would  seem 
that  the  master  of  the  feast  cared  no  more  for  refinements 
of  table  than  of  manner.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  were  to  be 
seen  the  pernicious  effects  of  his  solitary  mode  of  ii^^* 
He  ate  greedily  5  he  forgot  his  duties  as  host,  or  th6} 
came  but  tardily  to  his  remembrance !  he  fell  into  fits  ^ 
abstraction,  and  started  as  from  a  dream  at  the  sound  ol 
his  nephew's  voice.  Yet  tokens  were  not  wanting  that 
he  had  once  been  well  versed  in  the  art  of  externa 
manners.  At  intervals,  answering  involuntarily,  as  it 
were,  to  the  touch  of  Bergan's  fine,  natural  courtesy,  the 
gentlemanly  instincts  of  earlier  days  revived,  and  flu^^  ^ 
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momentary  grace  around  his  words  and  actions.  It  was 
like  the  sunbeams  that  occasionally  glimmer  out  over  a 
cloudy  landscape,  attracting  the  gaze  even  more  surely 
than  any  fall  blaze  of  splendour,  yet  causing  a  certain 
impatience,  as  if  they  ought  either  to  kindle  into  satis- 
factory brightness,  or  be  wholly  extinguished.  The 
rudeness  of  bis  ordinary  manner  was  only  thrown  into 
bolder  relief  by  these  flashes  of  a  half-extinct  good 
breeding. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  thirst,  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
and  another  of  water,  stood  by  Major  Bergan's  plate, 
and,  after  filling  his  own  glass,  he  pushed  the  spirit  over 
to  his  nephew. 

**  There,  Harry !  that  is  what  will  put  new  life  into 
you,  after  your  journey.'* 

"Thank  you 3  but  I  seldom  use  brandy/' 
**A  little  too  strong  for  you,  eh?"  returned  the 
Major,  indulgently.    "  Well,  there's  a  stock  of  wine  in 
tbe  ceUar  of  the  Hall — I  reckon  some  of  it  must  be  fifty 
or  sixty  years  old,  it  has  been  there  ever  since  I  can 
remember— I'll  send  for  a  bottle  or  two  of  that."  And 
be  uplifted  a  stentorian  call  of  "  Jip>*'  which  brought  that 
urcfain-«f-all-work  to  the  door,  in  breathless  haste. 

''Unde/'  begun  Bergan,  but  the  Major  was  thun- 
denog  out  minute  directions  about  cellars,  and  keys, 
and  tiers,  and  labek,  and  either  could  not,  or  would 
not,  hear. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  given  yourself  the  trouble,'* 
said  Bergan,  when  quiet  was  restored.  *'  I  do  not  care 
for  wine." 

Major  Bergan  set  down  his  glass,  and  looked  at  his 
oephew  sternly  and  gloomily.  Don*t  tell  me  that  you 
are  a  mean-spirited  teetotaller,**  he  growled.  "I  can*t 
say  how  I  might  take  it.  There  never  was  a  milksop  in 
the  family  yet." 

No,  I  am  hardly  that.  But  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
Qse  spirituous  liquors  of  any  sort,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
need  them.  I  am  in  perfect  health  5  I  hardly  know  what 
it  is  to  feel  tired.** 

*^  I  wish  I  didn't !  '*  muttered  his  tmcle,  a  little  less 
savagely.  "  I'm  pretty  hearty,  for  my  years,  to  be  sure. 
But  an  ache  gets  into  my  bones  now  and  then,  just  to 
remind  me  that  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was  once;  and 
the  best  thing  to  rout  it  is  a  good  glass  of  brandy. 
Better  take  one  y* 

Not  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  excuse  me,"  replied 
Bergan,  with  a  smile  so  frank  and  a  gesture  so  courteous, 
that  the  Major  was  irresistibly  mollified. 

"A  guest's  wish  is  a  command,**  said  he,  with  one  of 
his  rare  glimmers  of  courtesy.  "  But  here  comes  the 
▼ine !  I  really  cannot  excuse  you  from  that — at  least,  I 
should  be  very  loath  to  do  so.  I'll  even  join  you  in  a 
glass.  Here's  to  your  mother*s  health  and  happiness ! 
You  won't  refuse  to  drink  that,  not  on  the  place  where 
she  was  raised." 

If  Bergan  was  annoyed  by  his  uncle's  persistency,  he 
forebore  to  show  it.     But,  having  duly  honoured  the 


toast,  he  pushed  his  glass  aside,  and  declined  every  invi- 
tation to  have  it  refilled. 

"Well,  well,"  said  his  uncle,  at  last,  in  a  tone  of 
resignation,  '*  we  won't  quarrel  about  it  now.  But  I  see 
that  [your  education  is  incomplete,  and  I  shall  take  it 
upon  myself  to  finish  it.  If  I  don't  teach  you  to  drink 
like  a  gentleman  in  a  month,  I  shall  know  that  you  are 
no  true  Bergan,  in  spite  of  your  looks.** 

Bergan  only  smiled. 

"  Your  temperance  is  the  one  thing  I  don't  like  about 
you,"  pursued  his  uncle,  filling  his  own  glass  to  the  brim. 
"Ah,  yes,  there's  one  more 5  your  mother  writes  that 
you  have  studied  law,  and  mean  to  practise  it.'* 

"Yes 5  I  received  my  licence  just  two  months 
ago." 

"Humph!  it*s  well  named!  'Licence,'  mdeed ! 
Licensed  to  lie>  che^t,  steal ;  or,  at  least,  to  help  others  to 
do  so,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  No,  no,  Harry,  it 
may  be  well  to  know  law  enough  to  keep  one  from  being 
imposed  upon^  but  a  Bergan  can't  stoop  to  practise  it. 
Lawyers  are,  without  exception,  a  set  of  miserable,  lying 
sneaking  pettifoggers.  You  could  drop  the  souls  of  a 
dozen  into  a. child's  thimble,  and  they'd  rattle  in  the  end 
of  it  after  she  had  put  it  on  her  finger.*' 

Bergan*s  cheek  flushed  a  little,  but  he  was  more  im- 
pressed by  the  comic  than  the  provoking  side  of  his 
uncle's  dogged  prejudice,  and  he  only  answered  good- 
humouredly — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  had  occasion  to 
think  so  badly  of  the  profession.  I  shall  feel  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  me  to  make  you  change  your  opinion." 

"Never!"  growled  Major  Bergan,  with  an  oath. 
"  You  would  find  it  easier  to  lift  the  Gibraltar  rock  on  the 
point  of  a  needle.  Unless,**  he  added,  after  a  moment, 
"  you  can  tell  me  how  to  make  a  suit  lie  against  Godfrey 
Bergan.  Tve  been  trying  it  for  ten  years,  and  I*ve  spent 
money  enough  to  buy  another  plantation  as  large  as 
this." 

"My  unde  Godfrey!"  exclaimed  Bergan,  in  much 
surprise.      Why,  what  has  he  done  ?  " 

"  You  had  better  not  call  him  your  '  uncle  Godfrey  ' 
in  my  hearing,"  responded  the  Major,  grimly.  "In 
ceasing  to  be  my  half-brother,  he  ceased  to  be  your  uncle. 
Done  !  What  hasn't  he  done  ?  First,  he  got  his  head 
filled  with  cursed  Abolitionist  notions,  and  freed  all  his 
slaves.  Next,  he  offered  the  greater  part  of  his  land  for 
sale  at  public  auction ;  just  think  of  it  !  some  of  the  old 
lands  of  Bergan  Hall  put  up  to  be  knocked  down  to  the 
highest  bidder !  But  I  settled  that  business,  by  proclaim- 
ing far  and  wide  that  whoever  bid  for  them  might  expect 
to  reckon  with  me  for  his  impertinence;  and  as  I'm 
known  to  be  a  roan  of  my  word,  no  one  'dared  to  lift 
his  voice  at  the  sale,  and  I  got  them  at  my  own  price. 
Finally,  Godfrey  capped  the  climax  of  his  degeneracy  by 
opening  a  hardware  store  in  Berganton.  Think  of  that, 
Harry  !— a  Bergan  of  Bergan  Hall,  with  a  long  pedigree 
of  warriors  and  nobles  at  his  back,  standing  behind  a 
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counter,  selling  hoes  and  tea-kettles  te  negroes  and 

crackers !  " 

Bergan  was  silent.  Though  not  without  some  touch 
of  family  pride,  derived  from  his  mother,  he  had  neverthe- 
less been  taught  to  believe  all  upright  labour  honourable, 
to  hold  that  life  was  ennobled  from  within,  hj  its  motive 
and  aim,  rather  than  from  without,  by  its  place  and  form. 
He  could  not  help  suspecting,  therefore,  that  his  host, 
ddiberately  leading  the  narrow  life  of  an  overseer  of 
slaves,  on  his  ancestral  estate,  was  in  reality  a  more 
degenerate  son  of  his  house  thfm  the  relative  whom  he  so 
bitterly  contemned.  Yet  he  foresaw  that  any  attempt  to 
defend  Godfrey  Bergan  would  but  result  in  bringing 
down  upon  himself  a  torrent  of  fierce,  half-drunken 
vituperation.  Seasoned  vessel  though  he  was,  the 
Major*s  repeated  draughts  of  brandy,  very  little  diluted, 
had  not  been  without  effect,  in  flushing  his  face  and  in- 
flaming his  habitually  irritable  temper,  flis  present 
mood  would  ill  brook  contradiction. 

Fortunately,  he  neither  expected  nor  waited  for  an 
answer.  Hastily  emptying  his  glass  and  filling  it  again, 
he  went  on. 

Now,  Harry,  if  you  can  tell  me  any  way  by  which 
I  can  ruin  his  business,  turn  him  out  of  his  house,  and 
make  htm  quit  the  countty,  I'll  own  that  I've  done  the 
law  an  injustice,  and  give  you  a  handsome  fee  besides. 
Can  the  thing  be  done  ? " 

Bergan  silently  shook  his  head ;  he  would  not  trust 
himself  to  speak. 

Just  as  I  told  you !  "  exclaimed  the  Major,  with 
great  virulence  of  expression.  **  The  law  has  plenty  of 
<)uibbles  and  quirks  for  the  help  of  rogues  and  scoundrels, 
but  it  can*t  lend  a  hand  to  an  honest  cause,  at  a  pinch  ! 
I'll  none  of  it,  Harry !  I'll  none  of  it !  Gret  what  you 
know  of  it  out  of  your  head  as  soon  as  you  can.'* 

The  Major  paused  long  enough  to  empty  his  glass, 
and  then  resumed,  in  a  more  amiable  tone.  The  best 
thing  you  can  do,  Harry,  is  to  stay  here  with  me  ;  I'll 
make  a  rice-planter  of  you.  It  doesn't  take  a  ninny  for 
that,  by  any  means  3  your  talents  will  not  be  thrown 
^way.  And  if  we  suit  each  other,  as  I  think  we  shall, 
I'll  give  you  Bergan  Hall  when  my  title  to  it  expires. 
To  be  sure,  I'm  strong  and  hearty  yet  j  but  no  one  lasts 
for* ever.  And  as  you  are  named  after  me,  and  I  like  your 
looks,  I  would  rather  give  it  to  you  than  anybody  else. 
In  fact,  I've  had  it  in  my  mind,  for  some  time,  to  write 
to  Eleanor  and  ask  her  to  do  just  what  she  has  done — 
send  one  of  her  boys  to  live  with  me,  and  be  my  heir." 

"You  mistake,"  said  Bergan,  quickly,  "neither  my 
mother  nor  myself  had  any  such  idea.  She  merely 
wished  me  to  consult  you  about  commencing  my  pro- 
fession in  " 

**  Tut !  tut !  Harry,"  interrupted  his  uncle,  *'  I  meant 
it,  if  you  and  she  did  not  And  I  mean  it  more  than  ever 
now ;  that  is,  if  you'll  yield  to  my  wish  about  the  law.  But 
if  you  persist  in  sticking  to  that,  I  give  you  up,  once  for 
aH — mind,  I  give  you  up  !  " 


"  I  should  deserve  to  be  givea  np/'  replied  fiergan, 
smiling,  ^  if  I  were  lightly  to  forsifte  a  Focation  for  which 
I  am  fitted  both  by  taste  and  ednoatioa,  to  enter  upon  one 
of ,  which  I  know  absolutely  nothing.  I  may  reasonably 
hope  to  succeed  as  a  lawyer ;  I  fear  I  should  make  but  a 
poor  planter.  Moreover,  it  would  not  suit  me  to  be 
dependent  upcm  any  one.*' 

*'  Stuff!  nonsense !"  exclaimed  Major  Bergan,  blundy. 
"  I  defy  you  to  make  a  poor  planter  under  my  tuition ;  I 
claim  to  understand  that  business.  As  for  dependence, 
never  you  fear  but  that  I  shall  get  aid  and  comfort  enoa^h 
out  of  you  to  make  our  accounts  square.  For,  after  all, 
Harry,  it  is  a  dreary  kind  of  a  life  that  I*m  leading,  with- 
out chick  or  child,  kith  or  kin,  to  speak  to,  or  to  care  for. 
I  cannot  help  asking  myself,  sometimes,  what  is  the  good 
of  it  all,  and  how  is  it  to  end.  But  with  a  fine  young 
fellow  like  you  here,  to  enter  into  my  plans  now,  and 
carry  them  out  after  I'm  gone — ^why,  it  would  be  like  a 
fresh  lease  of  life  to  me  !  We'll  rebuild  the  old  bouse, 
you  shall  drop  the  'Arling,'  and  behold  the  seventh 
Harry  Bergan  of  Bergan  Hall,  on  this  side  the  water! 
And  really,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  do  better,  Harry. 
Here  are  wealth,  position,  influence,  and  a  chance  to 
oblige  your  old  uncle,  ready  to  vour  hand.  Stay,  my  boj, 
stay ! " 

The  Major's  bluff  voice  had  sunken  to  a  hoarse  tone 
of  sadness,  in  his  confession  of  loneliness,  and  finally,  to 
one  of  entreaty,  that  touched  his  nephew's  heart.  Nor 
was  the  prospect  held  up  before  him  without  its  own 
peculiar  and  powerful  attraction.  He  looked  thoughtfully 
into  the  fire,  debating  with  himself  what  and  how  he 
should  reply.  His  imcle  watched  him  keenly  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  in  his  kindest  tone  and  manner— 
Well,  Harry,  I  won't  press  you  for  an  answer,  now. 
Stay  here  a  month  or  two,  and  look  around  you  j  and 
then,  we'll  talk  the  matter  over  again,  and  see  if  we  cannot 
settle  upon  something  that  shall  be  mutually  satisfacton . 
For  so  long,  surely,  you  can  afford  to  be  my  guest." 


III. 

'*  Pattern  of  old  Fidellty." 

Before  Bergan  could  answer,  there  came  a  low  tap  at 
the  door.  A  negro  woman  of  unusual  height,  and  singu- 
larly venerable  and  dignified  aspect,  stood  courtesymg 
slightly,  on  the  threshold.  She  was  plainly  of  great  age 
— her  face  was  deeply  furrowed,  and  her  hair,  where  it 
could  be  seen  under  the  dark  blue  kerchief  that  covered 
her  head,  was  white  as  snow, — ^yet  her  shoulders  had  not 
bent  under  the  burden  of  years,  her  tall  frame,  though 
gaunt,  was  little  palsied  by  the  touch  of  actual  infirroi^- 
Although  she  carried  a  cane,  it  was  not  so  much  for 
support,  as  for  its  aid  in  feeling  out  her  way  along 
accustomed  paths  5  she  had  been  blind  for  many  years. 
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"  Mmsker  Harry/'  said  she^  cladping  her  hands  over 
the  head  of  her  cane,  and  speaking  in  a  slow,  somewhat 
tremulous  tones,  but  with  neither  the  slovenly  utterance 
Qor  the  vicioas  pronunciation  of  the  ordinary  slave, — 
Master  Harry,  excuse  me  if  I  interrupt  you,  but  I  could 
not  wait  any  longer,-^!  wanted  so  much  to  see  Miss 
Eleanor's  soa !  '* 

^  It  is  Maumer  Rue,"  said  Major  Bergan,  not  only 
with  unwonted  kindness  of  tone,  but  with  something 
akin  to  respect  in  his  manner  y — "  your  mother  must  have 
spoken  to  you  of  our  old  nurse,  Harry  ?  *' 

"  Indeed  she  has !  **  exclaimed  Bergan,  earnestly, 
starting  up  to  take  the  blind  woman's  hand.  '^Your 
name  has  always  been  a  household  word  with  us.  The 
story  of  your  devotion  to  my  mother,  in  saving  her  from 
the  flames,  at  the  risk  of  your  own  life,  and  with  the  ulti- 
mate loss  of  your  sight,  was  the  one  story  of  which  we 
chUdren  never  used  to  tire.    Probably  we  felt,  in  our 
vague,  childish  way,  that  it  was  the  one  which  came  from 
the  ^Tofoundest  depth  in  her  own  heart, — since  she  could 
never  tdl  it  to  us  without  a  little  tremor  in  her  voice,  and 
a  soft  dewiness  in  her  eyes, — ^and  that  was  the  secret  of 
ICS  charm  for  us.    You  may  be  sure  that  she  has  never 
forgotten  how  much  she  owes  you  !  " 

The  old  woman's  lips  trembled,  and  large  tears 
gathered  in  her  sightless  eyes.  "  The  Lord  bless  my  dear 
jouDg  lady!*'  she  ejaculated  fervently,—'*!  knew  she 
would  never  forget  her  old  Maumer.  And  it's  like 
her  to  make  much  of  my  little  service ;  but  I  did  nothing 
but  what  was  my  duty — nothing.*' 

^  She  thinks  otherwise,"  replied  Bergan,  kindly. 
She  regards  it  as  one  of  those  rare  instances  of  courage 
and  devodon,  for  which  the  whole  world  is  better  [and 
brighter.  She  bade  me  give  you  her  kindest  love,  and 
tell  you  that  you  must  not  despair  of  meeting  her  once 
more,  even  on  this  side  the  grave.  When  the  new  rail- 
road is  finished,  as  far  as  our  place, — which  it  promises 
to  be  in  a  year  or  two, — she  fully  intends  to  revisit  her 
childhood's  home,  and  look  once  more  upon  the  faces  of 
^  childhood's  friends.  She  furthermore  charged  me 
to  pay  you  an  early  visit,  in  your  own  quarters,  and  tell 
yon  everything  about  her  Western  home  and  life  that  you 
might  care  to  hear.*' 

''How  kind  of  Miss  Eleanor  to  think  of  that!*' 
responded  the  blind  woman  delightedly.  "  It  shows  that 
^'s  just  her  own  self,  always  trying  to  think  what 
ereryhody  would  like,  and  then  doing  her  best  to  give  it 
to  them.  Of  course,  there's  a  hundred  questions  that  I 
should  like  to  ask  about  her  5  and  if  you  really  don't 
niiad  answering  them,  and  will  do  me  the  honour  to 
step  into  my  little  cabin,  some  day  when  you're  pass- 
ing by,  I  shall  be  more  obliged  to  you  than  I  can 
"gbtly  tdl.  But  as  to  my  ever  seeing  Miss  Eleanor 
3gain,— I  beg  your  pardon,  sirj  you  see  I've  not  yet 
learned  to  say  Mrs.  Arling, — though  there's  nothing  on 
€»th  that  would  make  me  so  glad  as  to  meet  her  again,  and 
h«r  the  sound  of  her  sweet,  cheery  voice,  yet  I'm  getting 


to  be  too  old  to  dare  to  reckon  much  upon  the  fatiue. 
But  the  next  best  thing  to  meeting  her,  is  to  meet  her 
son,  here  on  the  old  place ;  and  I  thank  the  Lord  He  has 
let  me  live  long  enough  for  that." 

The  old  negress  bent  her  head  devoutly  for  a  moment^ 
and  then  turned  to  Major  Bergan.  ''Does  he  favour 
Miss  Eleanor  much,  Master  Harry  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  good  deal  like  her,  Maumer  ^  he  has 
her  eyes  exactly.  But  he  is  even  more  like  what  I  was 
forty  years  ago ;  it  really  makes  me  feel  young  again  to 
look  at  him.    He's  a  real  Bergan,  I  can  tell  you  that." 

Manmer  Rue  smiled  as  if  well  pleased ;  yet  the  smQe 
seemed  a  little  burdened  with  sadness,  too ;  and  Bergan 
saw  that  it  was  followed  by  a  look  of  extreme  wistf ulness. 
Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  "  he  asked,  kindly, 

'*  Nothing,  master,— unless— if  it  is  not  asking  too 
much, — and  if  you  would  not  mind  the  touch  of  an  old 
woman's  fingers,  that  have  to  serve  her  instead  of  eyes» 
I  could  get  so  much  clearer  an  idea  of  your  looks, —  *' 
and  she  finished  the  sentence  by  raising  her  hand  signifi- 
cantly towards  his  face. 

Bergan  was  much  moved.  Of  course  I  should  not 
mind,"  said  he,  drawing  near  to  her  ; — examine  me  as 
closely  as  you  like.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  there 
were  anything  unpleasant  to  me  in  the  touch  of  hands 
that  have  done  so  much  for  my  mother !  " 

"  It's  easy  to  see  that  you  are  Miss  Eleanor's  son,  yon 
have  just  her  kind,  pleasant  ways,"  responded  the  blind 
woman,  gratefully.  ^'He  is  a  little  taller  than  you» 
Master  Harry,'*  she  continued  turning  toward  the  Major, 
as  she  laid  her  hand  on  Bergan's  head, — "yes,  just  a  little 
taller,  though  not  much."  ' 

"  All  the  better  for  that,"  remarked  the  Major,  paren- 
thetically, *'the  Bergans  must  not  degenerate." 

Maumer  Rue  went  on,  without  noticing  the  interrup- 
tion ;  passing  her  fingers  lightly  over  Bergan's  features^ 
as  she  spoke.  His  brow  is  square  and  full,  like  yours, 
and  he  has  the  same  straight  nose ;  but  his  eyes  are  not 
so  deep-set,  nor  his  eyebrows  so  heavy.  His  jaw  is  like 
yours,  too, — the  set,  square  jaw  of  the  Bergans, — but  his 
mouth  is  more  like  Miss  Eleanor's  : — a  sweet,  pleasant 
mouth  she  had,  the  mouth  of  the  Habershams,  her  mother's 
family.  Yet  it  could  be  firm  enough,  too,  when  there 
was  need;  our  Miss  Eleanor  had  plenty  of  character. 
And  I'm  right  glad  to  see  that  you  are  so  much  like  her; 
you  couldn't  resemble  any  one  better  or  handsomer," 

She  made  a  slight  pause,  and  then  added,  in  a  half- 
humorous  way, — "I  reckon  she  couldn't  give  you  any 
spice  of  the '  black  Bergan  temper,*  as  she  had  none  of  it 
herself." 

''I  am  afraid  she  did,"  answered  Bergan,  laughing^, 
yet  colouring,  too ;  ^'  and  many  a  scrape  it  has  gotten  me 
into  before  now.  But  I  hope  that  I  am  learning  to  contrc^ 
it  a  little." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should,"  broke  in  the  Major, 
gruffly.  "The  Bergan  temper  is  an  heir-loom  to  be 
proud  of ;  it  identifies  the  breed.    It  has  run  in  the  blood 
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from  time  immemorial.  A  Bergan  without  it — that  is,  a 
male,  of  coarse  a  woman  counts  for  nothing — would  be 
no  Bergan  at  all." 

"You  say  true.  Master  Harry,"  rejoined  Rue,  com- 
posedly J  "  it's  always  run  in  the  blood,  and  heated  it 
more  than  was  good  for  it,  many  a  time.  Yet  now  and 
then,  there  has  been  a  Bergan  who  has  learned  how  to 
keep  it  under,  and  been  all  the  better  for  doing  it.  You 
surely  must  recollect  what  a  mild,  kind  gentleman  your 
father  was,  young  as  you  were  when  he  died ;  and  I've 
heard  say  that  there  never  i^as  a  truer  Bergan,  or  one 
more  respected  all  the  country  through.*' 

The  Major  made  a  grimace,  and  muttered  something 
unintelligible,  in  a  tone  half  of  acquiescence,  half  of  irri- 
tation. 

Rue  turned  again  to  Bergan.  "  You  have  been  very 
patient  with  an  old  woman's  talk,  and  an  old  woman's 
infirmity,"  said  she,  with  a  kind  of  natural  dignity — I 
will  not  trouble  you  any  longer.  Good  night,  and  thank 
you.  Master — ^what  name  shall  I  say  ? " 

Bergan  hesitated,  and  looked  doubtfully  at  his  uncle. 
He  says  his  name  is  Bergan,"  explained  the  Major, 
shortly  J  "but  I  have  given  him  to  understand  that  he 
is  to  be  known  by  my  own  name,  Harry,  while  he  stays 
here.*' 

Rue  shook  her  head.  "There  can  be  but  one  Master 
Harry  for  me,**  she  said,  quietly — "  the  one  that  I  nursed 
as  a  babe  and  petted  as  a  child,  the  one  that  I  have  lived 
with  so  many  years,  and  who  has  always  been  so  kind  to 
me — ^kinder  even  than  he  has  been  to  himself.  So  please 
let  me  call  him  Master  Bergan  ^  but,  of  course,  the  rest 
of  the  people  will  give  him  any  name  that  you  say." 

**  Of  course  they  will,**  returned  the  Major,  haughtily, 
"  or  1*11  know  the  reason  why.  As  for  you,  Maumer,  I 
skall  let  you  do  as  you  please*;  you've  had  your  own  way 
too  long  to  be  balked  of  it  now.  But  take  care  that  the 
others  don't  hear  and  imitate  you,  or  you  know  what 
they'll  get." 

"  Thank  you.  Master  Harry,'*  replied  Rue,  as  grate- 
fully as  if  the  assent  had  been  more  graciously  given, 
"  you  are  always  good  to  your  poor  old  Maumer.  Good- 
night.'*   And  she  turned  to  go. 

But  on  the  threshold,  she  paused,  and  lifted  her 
sightless  face  toward  the  dim  night-sky,  across  which 
dark  clouds  were  swiftly  scudding. 

Master  Harry,*'  said  she,  suddenly,  "  Do  you  re- 
member how  I  told  you,  six  months  ago,  that  the  Bergan 
star  was  set,  and  how  angry  you  were  ?  " 

**Yes,  yes,  I  remember,'*  exclaimed  the  Major, 
hoarsely  and  eagerly  3  "  what  of  it  ? " 

She  slowly  raised  her  right  hand,  and  pointed  skyward, 
with  a  strange,  intent,  watchful  expression  in  her  uplifted 
face.  "  See !  it  is  rising !  '*  said  she ;  **  it  comes  up 
through  the  clouds — they  try  to  hold  it  back,  but  they 
cannot — it  grows  brighter!  it  rises  higher! — ah!" — 
drawing  her  breath  hard  and  gaspingly — "it  stops — it 
goes  down  again  ! — the  clouds  cover  it ! — it  is — No !  it  is 


not  gone  !  it  shines  faintly  behind  the  clouds — it  breaks 
through — slowly,  slowly,  slowly — it  rises  !  it  rises ! '' 

Yielding,  half-unconsciously,  to  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  blind  woman's  rapt,  ecstatic  manner,  Bergan 
had  drawn  near  to  her,  and  now  saw,  with  surprise,  a 
single  star  shining  for  a  moment  through  the  rifts  of  the 
clouds.  Glancing  at  the  Major,  whom  he  had  before 
seen  to  be  hanging  with  breathless  interest  upon  the 
words  of  the  old  negress,  he  perceived  that  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  it  also,  with  a  gaze  that  was  half-awed,  half- 
triumphant.    He  knew  not  what  to  think. 

Maumer  Rue  still  stood  in  the  same  commanding 
attitude,  with  raised  hand,  and  intent,  uplooking  face. 
Suddenly,  her  arm  fell  by  her  side  5  her  head  drooped  on 
her  breast ;  the  majesty  that  had  informed  her  pose  and 
gesture  went  out  like  an  expiring  flame  5  she  shivered, 
tottered,  and  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  Major's 
prompt  support.  Without  a  word,  he  giuded  her  safeJj 
to  the  door  of  her  cabin. 

Coming  back,  he  reseated  himself  at  the  table,  whici 
had  been  cleared  of  everything  but  the  bottles  and  glasses, 
and  hastily  poured  out  and  swallowed  some  raw  brandj. 
Then  he  remarked,  in  a  half-explanatory  and  half-apolo- 
getic tone, 

**  She  enjoys  the  reputation  of  a  seer,  or  prophetess, 
among  the  negroes ;  "^and  I  really  think  she  has  some 
faith  in  it  herself.  Certainly,  she  seems  to  have  strange 
visions  now  and  then  ^  and  some  of  her  predictions  have 
come  true ;  I  confess  she  puzzles  even  me.  At  all  events, 
she  is  the  best  and  most  faithful  old  creature  that  ever 
lived.  She  was  born  on  the  estate,  brought  up  in  the 
Hall  with  my  father  and  his  sisters,  shared  their  educa- 
tion, is  thoroughly  steeped  in  the  family  traditions,  daly 
infected  with  the  family  pride,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the 
family  interests.  She  is  the  only  person  that  I  sih'w  to 
do  pretty  much  as  she  pleases  3  her  long  and  faithful 
services  to  my  father,  Eleanor,  and  myself,  deserve  that 
much,  I  think.  And  really,  she  is  of  great  use  to  me  j  I 
scarcely  know  what  1  should  do  without  her.  The 
negroes  all  believe  her  to  be  a  hundred  years  old— nn- 
doubtedly  she  is  past  ninety — and  that,  together  with  her 
reputation  as  a  prophetess,  gives  her  great  power  over 
them,  and  saves  me  a  heap  of  trouble  in  managing  them. 
She  has  very  good  judgment,  too,  in  many  things;  I 
frequently  take  her  advice,  and  never  yet  had  occasion  to 
regret  doing  so.  Indeed,  it  was  chiefly  at  her  instigation 
and  entreaty  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  as  I  told  you, 
to  write  to  your  mother  about  sending  me  one  of  her 
sons.'* 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  asked,  in  a  careless 
tone,  but  with  a  quick,  keen  glance  at  his  nephew,  from 
under  his  shaggy  brows,  "  Did  you  see  that  star  ? 

"  Yes,"  answered  Bergan.  "  It  was  a  curious  coin- 
cidence.'* 

"  Hum — very,"  returned  his  uncle,  evidently  Dot 
quite  satisfied  with  this  view  of  the  matter.  But  he  ssjd 
no  more. 
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The  conversation   now  turned  into  various  other 
channels.    It. touched  for  a  brief  space  upon  the  inde- 
fatigable quoter  of  proverbs  whom  Bergan  had  overtaken 
on  his  way  to  the  Hall  5  and  whom  the  Major  declared 
to  be  the  only  living  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  roost  influential  families  in  the  county.    He  had 
been  reared  in  affluence,  had  been  educated  in  Europe, 
and  had  inherited  a  large  fortune  and  a  £ne  estate.  But 
he  had  early  fallen  into  bad  habits — not  so  much  from 
vicidusness  of  temper  and  taste,  as  from  weakness  of 
will  and  consequent  inability  to  resist  temptation — had 
run  a  short,  rapid  career  of  folly,  extravagance,  and  dis- 
sipation, in  which  he  had  frittered .  away  his  inheritance, 
and  so  had  gradually  sunken  into  his  present  state  of 
semi-vagabondage.    He  lived,  by  sufferance,  in  a  little 
cabin,  on  one  comer  of  the  estate  which  he  had  formerly 
owned.    From  his  wholesale  shipwreck  of  fortune,  posi- 
tion, will,  energy,  and  hope,  he  had  saved  but  one  thing 
—his  love  of  proverbs.    It  had  even  grown  stronger  in 
proportion  as  other  things  wasted  and  failed — like  a  plant 
striking  deep  root  into  soil  enriched  by  the  decay  of 
many  sister  plants.    He  had  learned  several  languages 
soltiy  for  the  sake  of  their  proverbs  5  he  had  even  been 
seen  to  hesitate  and  waver  long  between  the  diverse,  but 
powerfal,  attractions  of  a  bottle  of  ardent  spirits  and  a 
dingy  old  collection  of  saws,  when  but  one  came  within 
tbe  compass  of  his  purse ;  and  he  was  known  far  and 
wide  by  the  sobriquet  of  "Proverb  Dick.**     His  real 
name  was  Richard  Causton. 

In  listening  to  this  history,  Bergan  could  not  but  be 
struck  by  the  curiously-discriminating  character  of  the 
Major  s  animadversion.  He  had  little  or  nothing  to  say 
in  disapproval  of  the  depraved  and  ungovernable  appetite 
for  strong  drink  which,  it  was  easy  to  see,  had  played  so 
important  part  in  ruining  poor  Richard  Causton  ;  while 
he  could  find  no  words  strong  enough'  to  express  his 
bitter  contempt  for  the  flabby  will,  the  pitiable  irreso- 
lution, and  the  insane  extravagance,  which  had  joined 
hands  with  that  appetite  for  his  complete  destruction. 
Tender,  as  a  mother  to  her  babe,  over  the  fault  which  he 
tnew  himself  to  possess  (if  he  secretly  acknowledged  it 
to  be  a  fault),  Major  Bergan  was  merciless  to  the  weak- 
nesses from  which  he  was  saved  by  a  hardier  will  and 
a  more  energetic  temperament. 

But  as  the  evening  wore  on,  and  the  brandy  slowly 
worked  its  way  up  to  the  stronghold  of  his  brain,  the 
Major's  talk  grew  discursive,  profane,  and  incoherent; 
until  Bergan,  shocked  and  pained,  and  anxious  to  escape 
from  the  mortifying  spectacle,  pleaded  fatigue,  and  begged 
permission  to  retire.  Jip  was  accordingly  summoned^ 
and  he  was  conducted  to  a  little  low  room  under  the 
<^ottage  roof,  where  his  portmanteau  had  been  bestowed, 
and  some  little  provision  made  for  his  comfort. 

Here  Bergan  quickly  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  to  find, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  that  it  was  one  thing  to  woo 
the  lair  maiden  Sleep,  and  another  to  win  her.  Recollec- 
tions of  his  Western  home,  of  his  mother,  of  the  ancestral 


traditions  on  which  his  childish  imagination  had  fed,  of  his 
youthful  studies  and  aspirations,  of  his  recent  journey,  and 
the  disappointment  in  which  it  had  ended,  mingled  with 
half-conceived  plans  and  half- acknowledged  hopes, — a 
vague,  changeable,  teasing,  tireless  procession  of  thoughts 
and  images, — filed  slowly  through  his  mind,  compelling 
his  reluctant  gaze,  and  blocking  up  every  avenue  to  Slum- 
ber-land. And  if,  for  an  instant,  the  vexing  march  stopped^ 
and  the  importunate  images  began  to  waver  and  blend, 
sounds  of  stamping  feet,  of  jingling  glass,  of  muttered 
oaths  and  sentences,  or  two  or  three  half-sung,  half-shouted 
lines  of  a  drunken  ditty,  coming  up  from  below,  startled 
him  once  more  into  wakefulness,  and  told  him  that  his 
uncle's  solitary  debauch  was  not  yet  ended.  It  was 
already  grey  dawn,  when,  worn  out  with  restlessness,  he 
fell  into  a  brief  slumber,  and  dreamed  that  old  Rue,  with 
the  Bergan  star  in  her  hand,  was  beckoning  him  to  follow 
her  over  a  dreary,  desolate  country,  full  of  briers  and  pit- 
falls, wherein  be  was  so  constantly  entangled  that,  in  spite 
of  his  best  endeavours,  he  could  never  get  any  nearer  to 
her.  Turning  suddenly,  she  flashed  the  star  into  his  eyes, 
and — oh,  horror  of  horrors ! — he  was  blind  ! 

Starting  up,  all  in  a  tremble,  he  found  that  the  risen 
sun  was  shining  full  in  his  face,  through  the  uncurtained 
window.   It  was  morning. 


IV. 

A  Goodly  Heritage. 

Early  as  was  the  hour,  Bergan  found  the  table  already 
laid  for  breakfast  in  the  room  below,  where  he  was  soon 
joined  by  the  Major.  He  brought  with  him  (besides  a 
noticeable  odour  of  brandy)  a  cordial  morning  greeting, 
and  a  temper  which,  though  by  no  means  urbane,  had  a 
certain  flavour  of  blufiT  good  nature,  in  pleasing  contrast 
with  his  extreme  irritability  of  the  preceding  evening. 
Encouraged  by  these  and  similar  signs  of  a  clearer  mental 
atmosphere,  Bergan  ventured  to  mention  his  uncle  God- 
frey, and  to  remark  that  he  had  been  charged  [with  a 
letter  to  him  from  his  mother,  which  he  must  take  an 
early  opportunity  to  deliver. 

Eh  !  what  ?  "  asked  the  Major,  laying  down  his  knife 
and  fork,  with  the  look  and  tone  of  a  man  who  doubts 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 

Bergan  quietly  repeated  his  words. 

The  Major's  face  grew  dark,  and  his  eyebrows  met  in 
a  heavy  frown.  "I  shall  take  it  mighty  hard  of  you,  if 
you  do,"  said  he,  sternly  and  gloomily.  /*  I  tell  you, 
Harry,  he  is  no  Bergan  at  all,  and  he  ought  not  to  be 
treated  like  one.  Eleanor  would  never  have  written  to 
him,  nor  desired  you  to  visit  him,  if  she  had  known  the 
true  state  of  afifairs ; — you  can  safely  take  that  for  granted, 
and  act  accordingly.  Besides,"  he  went  on,  after  a  slight 
pause,  "  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  you  that  any  one  who  goes 
from  Bergan  Hall  over  to  Oakstead  (that's  what  he  calls 
his  place),  doesn't  come  back  again, — with  my  consent. 
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There's  no  relation,  nor  commerce,  nor  sympathy,  nor 
likipg,  between  the  two  places ;  and  there  never  can  be 
any  while  I  live, — nor  after  I  am  dead,  either,  if  I  can 
help  it.  So  just  put  that  matter  out  of  your  head,  Harry, 
and  say  no  more  about  it." 

Bergan  looked  down,  and  the  colour  rose  to  his  brow. 
Without  seeking  to  know  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  between 
his  two  uncles,  he  nevertheless  felt  that  the  abject  submis- 
sion, the  complete  surrender  of  principle  and  will,  expected 
of  him  by  Major  Bergan,  was  simply  impossible  ;  and  he 
began  to  wonder  if  it  were  not  his  wisest  course  to  place 
himself  at  once  on  tenable  ground,  by  saying  that,  while 
he  should  always  be  glad  of  his  uncle's  advice,  and  ready 
to  give  all  due  and  respectful  consideration  to  his  wishes, 
yet,  in  matters  involving  questions  of  right  and  duty,  the 
tinal  appeal  must  needs  be  to  his  own  conscience.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  was  upon  his  lips,  when  the  Major  spoke 
again,  and  in  a  more  amiable  tone. 

"  I  am  really  sorry,  for  your  sake,  Harry,  that  things 
are  just  as  they  are,"  said  he.  "  Of  course,  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  you  to  run  thus  unexpectedly  against  a  family  feud ; 
— I  really  ought  to  have  written  Eleanor  about  it,  but  I 
thought  to  spare  her  the  knowledge  of  her  half-brother*s 
disgrace.  Besides,  as  Godfrey  is  our  nearest  neighbour,  it 
might  be  pleasant  to  be  on  visiting  terms,  if  he  and  his 
were  only  the  right  sort  of  company  to  keep." 

"  I  think  he  has  children  near  my  own  age,"  remarked 
Bergan. 

'*  Not  now.    His  two  eldest  died  a  few  years  ago." 
"  Ah,  yes ;  I  remember  hearing  of  it  when  I  was  in 
college." 

"  He  has  but  one  left — a  daughter,"  pursued  the  Major. 
"  A  pretty,  bright  little  thing  she  was^  too,  as  a  child ;  I 
was  really  quite  fond  of  her,  and  she  used  to  spend  half 
her  time  here, — ^that  is,  in  the  old  Hall  j — and  Maumer 
Rue  almost  idolized  her,  because  she  fancied  that  she  was 
something  like  what  Eleanor  was  at  her  age.  She  even 
used  to  run  away  and  come  over  here,  after  the  trouble 
began ;  but  I  reckon  they  must  have  found  it  out,  and 
put  a  stop  to  it.*'  And  the  Major  ground  his  teeth  at  the 
recollection,  as  if  he  owed  his  brother  an  especial  grudge 
on  this  very  head.  However,*'  he  went  on,  it  is  better 
80 ;  for  though  J  could  never  haire  found  it  in  my  heart  to 
be  unkind  to  the  chHd, — so  fond  of  me  as  she  was,  too ! 
— yet  I  want  nothing  to  do  with  anybody,  or  anything, 
that  belongs  to  Godfrey  ;  and  so  I  am  glad,  on  the  whole, 
that  she  stopped  coming.  Doubtless,  she  will  soon  merge 
the  name  of  Bergan  into  Smith,  or  Brown,  or  something 
equally  desirable ;  and  as  Godfrey  has  no  son,  to  bear  his 
patronymic  and  carry  on  his  business,  we  may  hope  that 
there  will  be  an  end  of  them*' 

The  last  words  were  spoken  with  inefiable  contempt. 
Then,  suddenly  rising,  as  if  to  dismiss  the  subject,  the 
Major  remarked,  with  an  entire  change  of  tone  and 
manner : — 

"  But  I  must  not  sit  here  chatting  any  longer,  for  I 
suspect  that  Ben — that's  ray  head  driver — is  waiting  for 


instructions.  Will  you  come  with  me,  or  do  you  prefer 
to  amuse  yourself  about  home  ?  '* 

*^  I  will  go  with  you,  uncle,  if  you  are  wilUog." 
Both  willing  and  glad.    Come  on.'* 

Bergan  followed  his  uncle  out  into  the  quadrangle,-^ 
here  called  the  street," — and  found  it  to  be,  for  the  most 
part,  silent  and  deserted.  The  cabins,  many  of  which,  on 
the  evening  previous,  had  been  brightened  by  a  little 
gleam  of  firelight  within,  or  vivified  by  moving  figures, 
were  now  closed  and  locked,  the  occupants  being  away 
at  work  in  the  fields.  They  were  all  neatly  whitewashed , 
and  they  stood  well  apart  from  each  other,  leaving  room 
for  little  gardens  between,  where  vegetables,  and  occa- 
sionally, flowers,  were  growing.  Here  and  there,  too,  a 
pig  rooted  and  grunted  in  a  rude  sty ;  or  hens  and 
chickens  fluttered  and  cackled,  in  their  busy,  enlivening 
fashion,  around  the  door. 

One  of  the  buildings,  of  considerable  size,  and  two 
stories  high,  where  several  women  and  children,  with 
peculiar  haggard,  heavy,  listless,  and  witbal  resigned  faces, 
were  lying  or  sitting  around  the  porch,  Bergan  easily  re- 
cognized as  the  infirmary.  Another,  seemingly  stufied 
with  babies  and  young  children,  under  the  charge  of 
several  half-grown  girls  and  one  superannuated  old 
woman,  he  knew  to  be  the  day-nursery;  for  the  safe 
bestowal  of  the  infant  population  of  the  quarter,  during 
their  mothers*  absence  in  the  fields.  Here  Maumer  Roe 
seemed  to  be  making  a  visit  of  inspection ;  though  in- 
visible  herself,  the  slow  tones  of  her  voice,  exhorting  one 
of  the  young  nurses  to  greater  watchfulness^  sounded  dis- 
tinctiy  from  within ;  and  becoming  quickly  aware  of  tke 
approach  of  her  master  and  his  guest,  she  came  to 
door,  and  made  them  a  stately  courtesy,  as  they  passed. 

Quite  apart  from  the  quarter,  yet  within  sight,  stood 
a  cabin  of  especially  rude  and  forlorn  aspect ;  the  open 
door  of  which  disclosed  a  strong  stake  driven  into  the 
groxmd  in  its  centre,  and  divers  rusty  chains,  handca&» 
padlocks,  et  astera,  hanging  round  its  sides.  This  was 
the  prison.  Human  justice  being  thus  provided  with  a 
fitting  abode,  Bei^an  involuntarily  looked  around  in  search 
of  a  corresponding  dwelling  for  Heaven*s  mercy,  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  cross-tipped  church  or  chapel,  but  saw^^ 
none. 

Major  Bergan  first  stopped  at  the  threshing  mill,  where 
Engine  (that  is  to  say  "Engineer")  Jack,  a  remarkably 
intelligent  negro,  and  an  exceedingly  black  one  as  weld 
was  waiting  to  bring  to  his  ma6ter*s  notice  certain  sUg^^ 
repairs  necessary  to  the  machinery.  While  the  needful 
discussion  was  going  on,  Bergan  looked  around  hiiUi 
better  to  understand  the  topography  of  the  plape. 

He  observed  that  Bergan  Hall,  the  roof  of  which  he 
saw  afar  ofE,  rising  'among  the  trees,  was  situated  upoo  ^ 
considerable  elevation — a  sort  of  bluff,  overlooking  a  small 
inlet,  or  arm  of  the  sea.  To  this  circumstance,  M^j^^ 
.  Bergan  owed  his  ability  to  live  upon  his  plantation 
throughout  the  year,  instead  of  fleeing  therefrom, 
most  of  his  class,  at  the  approach  of  summer.    For,  ju^ 
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when  the  home-sceneiy  takes  on  its  roost  tender  and 
fascinating  grace — when  the  rioe^fields  are  green  as  the 
meadows  of  paradise — when  the  temple-like  oak-glades 
are  most  beautifol  with  gentle  gloom  and  glinting  sun- 
i»hine — when  every  thicket  has  its  garland  of  bloom 
and  every  tree  has  its  clinging,  flowering  vine — when 
fhe  sweet-smelling  pine-woods  are  glittering  with  the 
gofgeons  colouring,  and  melodious  with  the  multifarious 
voic5e,  of  thousands  of  birds  and  insects ;  just  then,  the 
rice-planter  has  to  flee  for  his  life  from  its  final,  treacherous 
charm;  the  soft-shining  mist,  the  deadly  malaria,  that 
creeps  up  at  aight  from  the  marshes,  and  covers  the  land 
like  a  sea.    If  he  lingers  for  but  one  ramble  in  the  fair, 
moon«lighted,  and  moss-festooned  avenues,  through  that 
*^ilver  haze,  fever  walks  by  his  side  under  the  grand 
arches,  and  death  waits  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  alluring 
vistas. 

From  this  terror  and  this  necessity,  the  owner  of 
Bergan  Hall  was  free.  His  vast  plantation  stretched 
across  the  border-line  which  divides  the  pestilential  rice- 
swamps  from  the  healthful  sea-islands;  one  extremity 
tondiiog  the  river,  and  the  other  the  ocean.  At  one  time, 
its  diief  revenue  was  derived  from  the  far-famed  sea- 
islaod  cotton,  to  the  production  of  which  its  sea-board 
portion  was  well  adapted,  but  as  that  crop  declined,  and 
the  nce-crop  rose  in  value,  its  n^lected  swamp-lands 
were  gradually  reclaimed  and  brought  under  cultivation  ; 
and  were  now  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  estate. 
Too  remote  from  Bergan  Hall  to  poison  it,  or  Its  vicinity, 
«'ith  tbeir  malaria,  they  were  yet  quite  near  enough  for 
necessary  superintendence. 

The  negro  quarter  lay  somewhat  lower  than  the  Hall. 
<)a  its  left,  the  ground  sloped  gradually  down  to  a  little 
credt ;  where  lay  several  flat  boats  loaded  with  rice,  to 
show  what  had  been  the  goal  of  the  negro  procession  of 
the  previous  evening.  Along  the  opposite  bank  ran  a 
dark  fringe  of  pines. 

Horses  were  now  brought.  The  one  assigned  to 
Kergan  was  a  superb  blooded  filly,  full  of  life  and  fire. 
While  he  stood  taking  delighted  notes  of  her  many  fine 
points,  she  sniffed  round  him  in  half-wild,  half-curious 
fashion ;  now  starting  quickly  back,  now  timidly  drawing 
Qear^-and  ended  by  frankly  patting  her  nose  in  his  hand, 
3s  if  in  token  of  amity.  Nor  had  he  been  long  on  her 
hack,  ere  he  feltj  with  an  electric  thrill  of  pleasure,  that 
perfect  sympathy  between  horse  and  rider,  that  singular 
blending  of  their  identity,  which  is  the  purest  delight  of 
horsemanship,  and  best  explains  the  fable  of  the  Centaur. 

How  do  you  like  her  ?  "  asked  his  uncle,  at  this 
juncture. 

**  Exceedingly,"  replied  Bergan,  with  enthusiastic 
emphasis.  "I  think  that  I  never  rode  anything  more 
«imirable." 

^  Henceforth,  then,  she  belongs  to  you.  And  never 
mind  the  thanks — I  am  really  glad  to  hand  her  over  to  a 
Utt'ug^  master.  She  is  too  much  given  to  dancing  and 
frolicking  for  my  use,  my  sober-paced  horse  meets  my 


wants  a  great  deal  better ;  consequently,  Vic — that*s  her 
name,  short  for  Victoria— Vic  stands  in  the  stable,  eating 
her  head  and  kicking  her  heels  ofi^,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time.  She  will  be  much  happier  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  young  enough  to  sympathize  with  her." 

Bergan  could  not  fail  to  be  delighted  with  a  gift  so 
generous  and  so  timely ;  bestowed,  too,  with  a  delicacy 
of  manner,  an  appearance  of  asking  a  favour  instead  of 
conferring  one,  in  strong  contrast  with  his  uncle*s  wonted 
bluntness.  Visions  of  long,  solitary  rides  of  exploration 
rose  fascinatingly  before  him.  Nor  would  he  Suffer 
his  pleasure  to  be  alloyed  by  any  insidious  doubt  lest  the 
gift  might  some  day  take  the  form  of  an  unpleasant 
obligation. 

The  road  ran  along  along  the  bank  of  the  creek,  pass- 
ing divers  fields  under  cultivation,  and  divers  others  long 
turned  out  that  is,  exhausted,  and  left  to  lapse  back 
into  their  primitive  pine-barrenness.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour,  the  two  gentlemen  came  upon  a  second  negro 
quarter,  considerably  larger  than  the  first,  but  with  the 
same  general  characteristics,  even  to  the  threshing-mill. 
This  one,  however,  ran  by  water  power  instead  of  steam. 

The  horses  were  here  left  in  charge  of  a  negro,  while 
the  gentlemen  walked  over  to  the  rice-fields.  They  soon 
came  into  view,  stretching,  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  along  the  bank  of  a  broad,  turbid  river.  Bergan 
speedily  became  much  interested  in  their  complicated 
system  of  dykes,  ditches,  canals,  and  gates  ;  as  well  as  in 
watching  the  dusky  labourers,  both  men  and  women,  that 
were  busy  therein.  Leaving  details  for  results,  however, 
he  could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  vast 
amount  of  hard  work  was  annually  done,  and  a  rich 
and  remunerative  crop  annually  reaped.  Plainly,  Major 
fiergan  was  an  energetic,  skilful  manager. 

On  his  part,  the  Major  was  greatly  pleased  with  his 
nephew's  intelligent  interest,  and  predicted,  more  than 
once,  that  he  would  make  a  rice-planter  of  him,  in  due 
time,  who  would  show  his  neighbours  "what  was  what." 

The  sun  was  half-way  down  the  western  slope,  when 
the  uncle  and  nephew  returned  to  the  cottage.  Dinner 
over,  the  Major  civilly  expressed  his  regret  that  he  was 
unexpectedly  called  to  ai^other  part  of  the  plantation. 
Bergan  could  accompany  him  or,  not  to  disappoint  him 
of  his  promised  visit  to  the  old  Hall,  he  could  get  the 
keys  of  Maumer  Rue,  and  explore  it  by  himself. 

Bergan  eagerly  caught  at  the  latter,  alternative.  Nor, 
to  do  him  justice,  was  the  Major  at  all  displeased  thereby. 
Without  troubling  himself  to  analyze  his  own  emotions, 
he  yet  felt  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  task  of 
showing  his  nephew  through  the  deserted  home  of  his 
forefathers.  Though  little  accustomed  to  care  for  the 
opinions  or  the  feelings  of  others,  he  foresaw  an  inevitable 
mortification  in  looking  with  Beigan  upon  the  ruin  and 
desolation  for  which  he  knew  himself  to  be  so  largely 
responsible ;  since,  if  he  had  not  invited  the  ravages  of 
time,  he  had  put  forth  no  hand  to  stay  them.  Perhaps 
this  feeling  was  strong  enough,  even,  to  lend  to  the 
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business  that  called  him  away,  an  imperative  aspect  which 
it  might  otherwise  have  lacked. 

Bergan,  on  his  part,  was  well  content  to  dispense  with 
his  uncle's  guidance.  Not  only  would  his  presence  be  a 
constraint  upon  his  own  irrepressible  emotions  of  sad- 
ness, regret,  and,  possibly,  indignation  but  there  would 
be  a  rare,  subtile  charm  in  wandering  alone  through  pre- 
cincts at  once  so  familiar  and  so  strange,  in  finding  out 
for  himself  (or  led  only  by  the  shadowy  image  of  his 
maiden  mother)  spots  hallowed  by  the  tender  touch  of 
oldtime  joys  and  sorrows,  and  nooks  and  corners  darkened 
not  more  by  mould  and  cobwebs  than  by  the  clinging 
dust  of  immemorial  family  tradition. 

First,  however.  Major  Bergan  requested  his  companion- 
ship as  far  as  the  stable.  There  they  found  a  bright  look- 
ing boy,  somewhat  older  than  Jip,  who  had  just  finished 
rubbing  down  the  filly  of  which  Bergan  had  so  lately 
become  the  master^  and  now  stood  regarding  the  result 
with  great  apparent  satisfaction. 

Well,  Brick,**  said  the  Major,  sternly,  '*  I  hope  you've 
done  better  than  you  did  last  time." 

"  Yes,  massa,  she  done  berry  fine,  Tse  sure, — spec'  I 
put  a  right  smart  hour  on  her.  Look  a  dar,  now,  don'  she 
shine  ? " 

The  Major  examined  her  carefully,  and  finding 
nothing  to  fault,  was  silent.  It  was  not  his  way  to  waste 
words  in  commendation.  He  merely  turned  from  the 
horse  to  the  negro,  and  asked,  pointing  to  Bergan, — 

"  You  see  that  young  gentleman? " 
Yis,  massa  3  sartin,  massa."   And  Brick  made  an 
embarrassed  bow,  uncertain  whither  this  conversation 
might  tend. 

"  Well,  that's  Vic's  master,  and  your's.  It's  your 
business  to  take  care  of  her,  and  wait  on  him, — that  is, 
do  everything  he  tells  you.  Hereafter,  you  are  to  go  to 
him  for  orders." 

And  quickly  mounting  his  own  horse,  the  Major  rode 
off,  without  waiting  for  thanks  or  comments. 

Bergan  stood  looking  doubtfully  at  his  new  acquisi- 
tion. Property  of  this  kind  gave  him  a  novel  sensation ; 
he  could  not  tell,  on  the  instant,  whether  he  liked  it  or 
no.  Nevertheless,  he  recognized  the  inexpediency  of 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  dusky  chattel  himself; 
who,  to  represent  him  fairly,  seemed  in  nowise  displeased 
with  his  change  of  owners.  He  had  opened  his  eyes  a 
trifle  wider  at  his  sudden  transfer,  and  uttered  a  mechanical 
*'Yis,  massa,'* — that  was  all.  He  now  stood,  tattered 
hat  in  hand,  waiting  for  orders.  Bergan  was  somewhat 
disconcerted  to  find  that  he  had  none  to  give.  Finally  he 
asked, — 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

**  Rubric,  sah.    But  dey  mos*ly  calls  me  Brick.*' 
"  Ah,  yes,  I  see.    And  your  family  name  ?  '* 
"  Hain't  got  no  family,  sah." 
"Your  father's  name,  I  mean." 
"  Nebber  had  any  fader,  sah.     He  sold  down  souf 
fore  l*s  bom." 

**  Your  second  name,  then." 


Same's  yours,  massa,  I  s*pose." 
"  Hum — How  old  are  you  ?  *' 

Brick  scratched  his  head  reflectively.    "Don'  jV/ 
know,  massa,  'zactly.    Spec*  bout — bout — fifteen  or— 
twenty,  sah  ;  jess 's  massa  likes." 
•    Bergan  bit  his  lip.    Never  had  he  met  with  such  a 
spirit  of  accommodation. 

"Well,  Brick,"  he  asked,  after  a  moment,  "if  you 
had  a  half-holiday,  now,  what  would  you  do  with  it  ?  '* 

Brick's  face  grew  radiant  through  all  its  dusk.  Go 
a-fishin*,  massa,"  he  burst  out,  eagerly  5  "  I  jes'  should  !  *' 

"Well,  go  fishing,  then,— if  you  think  you  can  be 
back  by  supper-time." 

"  Yis,  massa.  Tank  you,  massa."  And  Brick  was 
off  like  an  arrow  from  the  string. 

Bergan  immediately  sought  out  old  Rue's  cabin. 
Outwardly,  it  differed  little  from  its  neighbours  3  but  its 
interior  was  not  without  evidences  of  thoughtful  provision 
for  the  faithful  old  nurse's  comfort.  Having  kindly 
answered  all  the  questions  that  she  chose  to  ask,  in 
reference  to  "  Miss  Eleanor "  and  her  Western  life,  he 
made  known  his  errand.  She  instantly  took  a  key  from 
her  pocket,  and  was  about  to  put  in  his  hand,  when  she 
suddenly  drew  back,  exclaiming : — 

'*  No,  no,  that  will  never  do  !  I  forgot.  That  is  the 
key  of  the  back  door,  ^'ou  see,  sir,  I  sometimes  look 
into  the  Hall,  and  that  way  is  most  convenient." 

"  I  assure  you  that  it  will  serve  me  very  well,  too," 
replied  Bergan.  "  It  does  not  matter  how  I  make  ray 
entrance.'* 

Rue  shook  her  head.  "  It  is  not  fitting,"  said  she, 
"  that  the  son  and  heir  of  the  house  should  first  enter  at 
the  back,  like  a  servant." 

"  The  son,  but  not  the  heir,'*  replied  Bergan,  smiling. 

Rue  turned  quickly  towards  him.  "  Not  the  heir ! " 
she  exclaimed,  as  if  greatly  surprised.    "  And  why  not  ? " 

The  question  was  not  easy  to  answer.  Bergan  could 
not  say  frankly,  "  Because  such  heirship  must  be  bought 
at  too  high  a  price, — even  the  surrender  of  my  profession, 
will,  conscience,  individuality."  Nor  did  the  answer 
present  itself  to  his  own  mind  ill  this  definite  form.  He 
was  conscious,  at  the  moment,  of  nothing  but  a  confused, 
hazy  throng  of  doubts,  fears,  possibilities,  and  wishes. 

Rue  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  his  silence.  She 
turned  to  a  bureau  near  by,  and,  after  a  little  search,  drew 
forth  a  large,  rusty  key,  which  she  handed  him  with  a 
kind  of  solemnity. 

'*  It  has  waited  long,'*  said  she,  "  for  the  hand  that 
should  rightfully  put  it  into  the  lock,  and  let  light  and 
hope  once  more  into  the  old  house.  I  thank  the  Lord 
that  I  live  to  see  the  day.*' 

Bergan  was  too  much  touched  to  answer.  He  walked 
quickly  to  the  front  of  the  deserted  mansion,  cut  the  vines 
from  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  the  lock.  At  first,  it 
opposed  a  stubborn  resistance  to  his  efforts;' then  sud- 
denly, the  bolt  yielded,  the  door  turned  slowly  on  its  long 
unused  hinges,  and  he  stood,  with  a  beating  heart,  in  his 
ancestral  hall. 


THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHIVOMAN. 


AUTOGRAPHS. 


•yOWARDS  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
^     this  practice  of  keeping  albums  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  disrepute,  for  it  began  to  incur  the  ridicule,  if 
not  of  society  in  genera^  at  any  rate  of  the  wits  of  the 
day.    Charles  de  St.  Denys,  Seigneur  de  St.  £vremond,  a 
great  favourite  at  the  court  of  our  King  Charles  II.,  in  his 
satirical  play  of  Sir  Politick  Would  Bee,  introduces  a  con- 
versation between  the  knight's  lady  and  a  German  gentle- 
man on  the  subject  of  albums,  wherein  the  latter,  after 
explaining  to  the  lady  that  in  her  country  all  teachers  who 
would  claim  the  honour  of  literary  distinction  invariably 
provided  themselves,  in  addition  to  a  guide-book  and 
itinerary,  with  a  book  of  blank  leaves  handsomely  bound, 
called  Album  Amicorum^  and  that  on  visiting  the  savans  of 
the  different  places  in  their  route,  they  make  it  a  point 
always  to  present  it  to  them  for  their  signatures.  "  There 
is  nothing/'  adds  the  knight^ which  we  are  not  prepared 
to  do  m  order  to  procure  their  hand,  conceiving  it  to  be 
as  carious  as  instructive  to  have  seen  these  learned  people 
who  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  to  possess  a  specimen 
of  their  writing."    Upon  this,  the  lady,'  who  herself 
evidently  is  not  a  collector  of  autographs,  inquires,  with 
some  surprise,  ''Is  that  the  only  use  you  make  of  your 
books  ?"   The  German,  in  reply,  admits  another  use,  not 
very  creditable,  we  think,  to  the  morals  of  the  times. 
''The  book  is,*'  he  continues,  "of  the  utmost  importance 
to  us  in  our  drinking  bouts,  for  when  all  the  ordinary 
toasts  have  been  exhausted,  we  take  our  Album  Ami^ 
mum,  and  reviewing  the  great  men  who  have  been  so 
obliging  as  to  inscribe  their  names  there,  drink  their 
healths  copiously.*'     Either  from  ridicule,  therefore,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  the  practice  of  keeping  albums 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  autographs  appears,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.    From  this  time  the 
antiquary  began  to  take  up  what  former  years  had 
bequeathed  to  him.    Dr.  Macro  got  together  a  large  and 
very  beautiful  collection  of  autographs.     Sir  William 
Musgrove  also  collected  two  large  volumes  of  signatures 
of  eminent  personages,  which  he  afterwards  left  to  the 
British  Museum.    The  sale  of  Mr.  Brindley*s  library  and 
of  the  collection  of  the  varied  curiosities  which  had  been 
aocunulated  at  Strawberry  Hill,  as  also  several  other  sales 
of  a  similar  character,  show  what  pains  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  collecting  of  autographs,  and  the  immense 
money  value  which  choice  and  rare  specimens  can  com- 
inand.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  autograph 
collecting  again  made  its  appearance  as  a  popular  mania, 
3Qd  it  received  a  strong  impetus  from  the  practice  of 
'^franking  letters,"  as  it  was  termed — a  privilege  granted 
to  Members  of  Parliament,  and  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  dearaess  of  postage,  was  at  this  period  very  greatly 
abased.  Shops  for  the  sale  of  autographs  now  began  to 
he  established,  and  the  facsimile  of  a  person's  signature 


became  a  necessary  addition  to  every  engraved  portrait. 
Mr.  Thorpe's  catalogues  and  Mr.  £van's  auctions  bore 
ample  testimony  to  the  wide-spreading  interest  which  the 
subject  at  this  time  called  forth.  Mr.  Byerley  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  wrote  essays  on  the  subjects  and  articles  appeared 
in  the  "  Literary  Souvenir,"  and  several  other  magazines. 
Facsimiles  of  autographs  of  royal,  noble,  learned,  and 
remarkable  personages  were  published  in  a  volume  by 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Nichols ;  and  Mr.  Upcott,  the  inde*> 
fatigable  librarian  of  the  London  Institution,  gave  fresh 
excitement  to  the  pursuit  by  the  accidental  discovery  of 
Mr.  Evelyn's  collections. 

Mr.  Disraeli  devoted  a  chapter  to  Autographs  in  his 
second  series  of  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  and  he  there 
raises  a  discussion  which  is  not  without  its  interest  in 
the  present  day,  when  there  are  not  a  few  persons  to  be 
met  with  who  profess  that  they  can  distinguish  the 
characters  of  individuals  by  their  autographs.  Mr. 
Disraeli's  observations  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  part, 
at  any  rate,  from  a  small  volume  by  a  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  Lavater,  "  L' Art  de  Juger  des  Charactere  des 
Hommes  sur  leurs  Ecritures."  It  was  published  in  Paris 
about  the  year  1816.  The  subject  is  a  curious  one,  and 
there  is^  no  doubt,  much  to  be  said  upon  both  sides  of  it. 
Most  undoubtedly  there  are  certain  national  and  also  in- 
dividual characters  and  styles  of  writing,  and  it  is  not 
without  the  pale  of  probability  that  these  should  be  taken 
to  indicate  certain  peculiarities  of  national  and  individual 
character.  Every  act  bears  some  impress  of  ourselves. 
Both  the  thing  done  and  the  manner  of  doing  it  reflect, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  character  of  the  doer. 
The  vivacity  and  variableness  of  the  Frenchman — the 
delicacy  and  suppleness  of  the  Italian — the  plodding 
scholarship  of  the  German,  and  the  business-like  habits 
of  our  own  countrymen,  may  be  said  to  impress  their 
caligraphy  with  corresponding  indications,  and  these^ 
little  ingenuity  can  arrange  and  classify.  Almost  every- 
body will  admit  that  our  handwriting  is  made  to  bear  the 
impression  of  our  feelings  at  the  time,  and  even  to  reveal 
them.  Who  is  there  who  in  grief  shapes  his  letters  and 
writes  as  he  does  in  joy  ?  It  was  with  a  full  appreciation 
of  this  that  Shenstone,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says,  ^  I  want 
to  see  Mrs.  Jago's  handwriting,  that  I  may  judge  of  her 
temper."  Many  other  persons,  also,  have  entertained  the 
same  idea,  and  acted  upon  it.  General  Paoli  told  Mr. 
Northcote,  that  he  had  decided  upon  the  character  and 
disposition  of  a  man  from  his  handwriting.  We  must 
beg  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind,  that  delineations  of 
character  so  deduced  are  very  different  things  from  the 
characters  which  they  are  likely  to  receive  from  profes- 
sional advertisers,  whose  answers,  in  a  general  way,  are 
given  with  an  especial  eye  to  the  post-mark  on  the  appli- 
cant's letter,  and  the  shilling's  worth  of  postage  stamps 
enclosed. 


THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHIVOMAN. 
LETTERS  ON  POLITENESS  AND  ETIQUETTE. 


^1  yfi  borrow  from  a  French  woman  some  counsels  on 
^  ^     true  politeness  that  are  not  limited  to  any  nation. 

One  of  the  most  indispensable  elements  di  good 
society  is  also  a  Christian  principle :  Do  nothing  to  your 
neighbour  that  you  would  not  have  done  to  you.  Another 
— and  this  is  the  foundation-stone — consists  in  forgetting 
oneself  while  thinking  of  other  people.  No  one  is  more 
obliging,  more  sweetly  senriceable^  than  persons  of  per- 
fectly polite  education.  With  such,  relations  are  easy ; 
they  send  you  away  satisfied,  even  while  refusing  what 
you  ask  for,  more  satisfied,  perhaps,  than  many  who  grant 
all  you  want — there  is  a  particular  manner  of  saying 
everything,  and  also  a  certain  way  of  giving  anything. 
And  here  we  will  stop  and  say  a  few  words  about  the 
education  of  the  heart.  Do  not  smile;  the  heart,  as  well 
as  the  intellect,  requires  its  educatidh,  only  it  educates 
itself,  and  it  feels  instinctively  what  is  noble  without 
having  been  taught.  Have  you  never  received  a  hand- 
some present — something  you  wanted  very  much — with- 
out being  pleased  with  it,  whilst  a  fioi^er,  or  a  trifle, 
offered  in  a  different  way,  makes  you  as  happy  as  if  it  were  a 
treasure  ?  All  that  depends  upon  grace  of  character,  and  that 
grace  is  the  science  of  good  breeding.  It  can  be  shown, 
too,  in  the  choice  of  what  you  give.  Sometimes,  with 
good  intentions,  it  is  possible  to  wound  those  you  wish 
to  please.  A  short  time  ago  a  very  rich  young  lady  gave 
her  music  mistress  a  present  of  a  rich  lace  mantle,  costing 
twenty  pounds.  The  young  teacher  was  of  good  family, 
forced  by  misfortune  to  work.  With  what  could  she 
wear  this  mantle  ?  Which  of  her  modest  toilettes  could 
support  this  splendid  addition  ?  None,  certainly.  The 
result  was  that  the  mantle  remained  in  its  box.  The 
poor  creature  would  have  been  glad  to  sell  it ;  but  she 

dared  not,  as  Mrs.  would  not  fail  to  ask  her  why 

slle  did  not  wear  it,  and  why  she  obstinately  wore  a  thick 
shawl  during  the  tropical  heat.  With  these  twenty 
pounds,  the  girl  might  have  had  two  or  three  complete 
toilettes  in  accordance  with  her  position.  Pretty  muslin 
dresses,  a  simple  silk,  two  bonnets,  etc. ;  a  silk  mantle, 
or  a  light  shawl  for  her  morning  lessons.  The  proof  of 
a  kind  heart  lies  in  little  things.  Affection  is  shown 
better  in  the  little  concerns  of  every-day  life,  than  in 
great  sacrifices.  A  noble  nature  always  finds  enough 
force  and  courage  for  a  premeditated  act  of  devotion,  for 
a  splendid  sacrifice  3  but  we  must  think  of  others  a 
great  deal  for  them  to  receive  kindnesses  from  us  con- 
stantly. 

All  this  does  not  only  concern  friendship  or  love,  but 
it  is  also  the  great  art  of  the  mistress  of  a  house.  Some 
women  carry  it  as  far  as  genius.  There  are  some  houses 
where  everything,  around  you  smiles,  where  you  feel 
happy  and  at  your  ease  as  soon  as  you  put  your  foot  into 


them,  and  very  often  even  these  houses  are  not  the  most 
luxurious  or  fashionable.  All  this  d^ends  on  the 
mistress  of  the  house. 

When  you  receive  friends  or  even  acquaintances  you 
must  study,  first  of  all  to  make  your  guests  feel  at  home. 
You  must  not  expect  them  to  fall  in  with  your  habits, 
but  must  treat  them  according  to  their  own.  You 
must  not  only  leave  them  their  liberty,  the  first  condition 
of  happiness  everywhere,  but  leave  it  them  so  completely 
that  they  may  have  what  pleases  them,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  they  might  have  missed  it.  Two  types  of 
different  kinds  of  houses  are  the  following : — 

In  the  first,  the  owner  had  about  >f  1500  a  year  y  the 
Louse  was  small,  there  were  few  servants,  and  only  ordi- 
nary equipages.  You  arrived  there,  and  as  soon  as  you 
entered  the  gates  you  felt  happy.  The  servants  did  not 
make  a  fuss  about  waiting  on  you,  but  there  was  always 
one  at  hand  when  wanted.  You  never  were  afraid  ol 
having  to  wait.  All  was  clean  and  smiling,  without 
being  magnificent.  The  drawing-room  was  large,  the 
furniture  simple  but  convenient.  In  the  middle  was  a 
round  table  with  numbered  drawers,  each  person  had  the 
key  of  one  of  them,  in  which  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and 
other  convenient  things  were  kept,  so  that  no  one  had 
the  trouble  of  asking  or  of  going  to  their  own  rooms  to 
look  for  what  they  wanted.  On  one  side  a  well-filled 
book-case,  all  the  newspapers,  flowers,  a  piano,  and 
playing-tables  always  ready. 

Every  one  went  to  bed  as  they  pleased  in  this  charm- 
ing house.  Indeed,  nobody  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
retire,  and  I  have  known  conversations  carried  on  until 
long  past  midnight,  between  five  or  six  people.  I 
passed  one  of  the  most  agreeable  winters  in  my  life 
there,  and  I  could  scarcely  tear  myself  away  when 
necessity  forced  me  to  do  so.  The  amiable  hostess 
never  threw  at  you  the  phrase,  "  Make  yourselves  at 
home.'*  She  did  better,  she  made  you  feel  that  you  were 
at  home  an  hour  after  your  installation.  What  charm- 
ing dinners  we  had !  How  well  she  ordered  them,  that 
each  should  always  have  some  dish  he  would  be  sure  to 
like  5  and  lastly,  as  a  finishing  touch  to  her  grace,  her 
cleverness,  and  her  high  breeding,  she  arranged  every- 
thing so  well  that  you  never  found  it  possible  to  thank 
her.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous.  She  would  have 
looked  at  you  in  astonishment,  asking  you  why,  and  you 
would  never  have  been  able  to  tell  her.  It  was  for  every- 
thing, and  it  was  for  nothing. 

The  other  house  was  magnificent,  spacious ;  everything 
was  on  a  grand  scale;  something  like  ^^20,000  a-year 
went  to  keep  it  up.  Everything  in  abundance,  an  ant- 
hill of  servants,  splendid  apartments,  horses,  dogs,  hunting, 
walks,  baUs,  private  theatricals,  Parisian  toilettes;  such 
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dinners,  a  great  many  people,  and  yet  so  dull !  As  soon 
as  you  arrived,  the  mistress  of  the  house  began  to  laugh 
and  say  to  you,  "  Ah  !  there  you  are ;  we  shall  enjoy  our- 
selves." 

When  the  guests  were  assembled,  she  began  again. 
Let  us  enjoy  ourselves.  What  shall  we  do  for  amuse- 
ment ?  "  Half  an  hour  after,  the  same  thing  over  again ; 
and  she  proposed  all  sorts  of  amusements  one  after  another. 
Her  guests  answered,  '*  What  you  like,  Madatoe."  She 
never  decided  on  anything,  and  each  one  retired  to  bed 
gaping  enough  to  dislocate  their  jaws.  The  hostess 
said,  when  bidding  good  night,  "You  will  see  what 
fun  we  shall  have  to-morrow." 

Yet  the  same  woman,  when  she  was  not  at  home,  was 
very  gay,  amiable,  and  spirituelle,  and  really  amused  the 
people  she  met.  It  was  because  there  she  had  no  respon- 
sibility, and  had  only  to  furnish  her  contingent  to  the 
general  pleasure. 

I  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  the  art  of  receiving  is 
one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  a  woman.  It  must  be 
studied  without  affectation,  and  you  will  not  only  please 
your  guests,  but  also  those  with  whom  you  are  called  to 
live.  '*  Ennui,"  says  one  of  our  novelists,  '*  is  the  worst 
of  our  faults."  The  more  you  reflect,  the  more  will  you 
see  that  he  is  right. 

Duties  op  a  Hostess. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  in  the  world  to 
play.  Now  that  there  are  no  more  open  drawing-rooms, 
as  in  the  last  century,  people  study  less  to  be  good 
hostesses.  They  send  invitations  for  a  dinner,  or  a  ball, 
and  olfer  to  their  guests  what  they  believe  to  be  neces- 
sary, not  what  they  think  would  be  useful  or  agreeable  to 
ihem,  but  what  satisfies  their  [own  vanity    then  they 


think  no  more  about  it — no  more  receptions  for  the 
amusement  oi  other  people,  but  so  that  the  progranmxe 
of  a  fete  may  be  admired.  It  is  not  thus  that  I  under- 
stand the  duties  of  a  hostess.  We  will  take  as  model  a 
M'oman  at  home  during  a  whole  day,  not  as  a  housewife, 
or  mother  of  a  family,  but  as  a  woman  of  the  world.  We 
will  look  for  the  different  shades  to  be  observed  in  the  art 
of  savoir  viure  according  to  the  circumstances  and  the- 
people  we  have  to  deal  with.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
things  is  to  receive  visits  well.  It  is  the  test  of  common 
place. 

In  the  morning,  get  up  in  good  time  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  breakfast.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  fully  dressed,  but  you  must  at  least  have  an  elegant 
neglige  which  does  not  oblige  you  to  run  away,  if  you 
receive  a  morning  call.  Sometimes  it  is  a  friend  of  your 
husband,  who  comes  on  business  or  pleasure,  while  you 
are  still  in  the  breakfast-room.  fie  in  a  fit  state  to 
appear.  Do  not  oblige  your  lord  and  master  to  leave  the 
table,  or  to  see  you  do  it  because  you  have  a  faded  robt 
de  chamhre,  slippers  down  at  the  heel,  or  untidy  hair.  A 
woman  owes  it  to  herself  to  show  herself  with  all  her 
advantages. 

The  man  you  thus  receive  in  an  impromptu  fashion 
has  not  come  for  you,  but  for  your  husband.  Do  not 
force  him  to  pay  attention  to  you,  only  pay  attention  to 
him  in  a  secondary  manner.  Do  not  neglect  the  con- 
versation but  follow  it.  If  it  turns  on  things  you  know 
nothing  about,  or  that  do  not  interest  you,  submit  to  it 
with  a  good  grace,  probably  these  subjects  please  those 
who  are  treating  of  thenl.  You  may  lehve  them  to 
themselves  when  you  have  finished  your  meal,  they 
perhaps  want  to  talk.  On  every  occasion  how  to  go 
away  at  the  right  moment  is  a  proof  of  esprit. 


THE  LOST  BRIDE. 


'IITAS  it  the  gold  of  the  dead  leaves  falling  ? 
^  ^     Was  it  the  sheen  of  the  sunset  sea  ? 
V/as  it  the  voice  of  the  night-bird  calling, 
Low,  through  the  dim,  sweet  meadows  to  me  ? 

Was  it  the  spray  from  the  bright  waves  blowing  \ 

Was  it  a  sail  on  the  flashing  tide  ? 
Was  it  a  star  through  the  zenith  going  ? 

Was  it  the  soul  of  my  fair  dead  bride  ? 


Linger  with  me,  O  calm  of  the  gloaming. 
Lull  me  with  voices  so  sweet  and  far  3 

W^aft  her  white  robes,  O  light  breezes  roaming  ^ 
Tint  her  long  tresses,  O  moonbeam  and  star. 

W^as  it  a  dream  of  the  sunset  glory  ? 

Was  it  the  flutter  of  dead  leaves  near  ? 
Only  a  fancy,  the  old,  sweet  story  ? 

Fancy,  the  voices  so  tender  and  clear  } 


Only  the  mist  of  the  blank  sky  falling ; 

Only  the  flash  of  the  wild,  white  sea ; 
Only  the  sob  of  the  night-wind  calling  j 

Never  my  lost  bride  coming  to  me. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


/^RRIN  WYLLYS  could  aflford  to  laugh  at  criticism 
that  would  have  provoked  a  thin-skinned  or  mode- 
rately-vain man  to  anger,  if  not  to  hatred.  For  he  was 
aware  that  his  cousin  had  spoken  the  bare  truth  when  he 
represented  him  as  the  Admirable  Crichton  of  the  town 
which  was  their  home.  His  features  and  form  were  as  I 
have  portrayed  them.  He  had  neither  beauty  nor  abso- 
lute symmetry  to  recommend  these.  He  was  not  wealthy, 
nor  yet  eminent  in  his  profession.  A  lawyer  in  fair 
practice,  gained  principally  by  the  exercise  of  other  gifts 
than  legal  acumen,  he  was  yet  a  person  of  mark  in  the 
community.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  would  have 
been  the  same,  in  effect,  by  every  acquaintance,  whether 
the  witness  were  the  fine  lady  of  ton  who  made  sure  of 
him  before  issuing  her  cards  for  .the  grand  ball  of  the 
season,  or  the  Milesian  who  stepped  intil  his  Honour's 
office  to  ask  him,  could  I  take  the  law  of  Teddy  O'Rourke 
for  this  black  eye,  or  is  it  himself  that  will  be  afther 
taking  the  law  of  me  for  the  two  IVe  give  him  P  " 

"  Not  regularly  handsome,  I  admit,  my  dear,'*  Mrs. 
Beau  Monde  would  say.  "  But  there  is  something  more 
potent,  as  more  subtle  in  influence  in  his  presence  and 
speech.  Do  you  know,  I  think  a  fascinating  homely  man 
the  most  charming  creature  in  the  world?  And  Mr. 
Wyllys'  deportment^  tone,  and  conversation  are  unsur- 
passable. Other  men  may  be  as  well-bred,  but  there  is 
a  nameless  something  about  his  manner  that  is  exquisite 
and  irresistible." 

While  Murphy  would  expatiate  by  the  hour  upon  the 
satisfaction  a  man  experienced  in  daleing  wid  a  pairfect 
gintleman,  and  it  was  Misther  Wyllys  had  the  beautiful 
way  wid  him  !  " 

That  he  danced  elegantly,  sang  expressively,  and  was 
a  pleasing  pianist^  that  he  was  conversant  with  the 
current  literature  of  the  day  j  that  the  stereotyped  cant 
known  as  "  art  criticism  "  fell  from  his  tongue  aptly, 
and  as  if  oo  one  else  had  ever  used  the  same  phrases  in 
iis  auditor's  hearing — imdoubtedly  contributed  largely  to 
his  popularity  l  ut  these  accomplishments  were  secondary 
in  power  to  the  nameless  something  lauded  by  Mrs.  Beau 
Monde.  His  ow^i^  recognized  the  charm  more  wil- 
It^gly  than  they  are  Wont  to  acknowledge  the  claims  to 
&fOimtltm  one  who  is  the  woman's  darling  of  his 
flelp  The  graceful  msouciance  that  artfully  conoealed  his 
cd&adousness  of  the  degree  long  ago  awarded  him,  as 
^Pst  0f  fi»  F^mCQatil  3"  his  gay  good-humour,  his  fund 
of  anecdota  mid  fcpartee,  made  him  as  welcome  at 
bachelors*  wnm  tad  dinner-parties  as  in  mixed  com- 
pifljit.  If  his  negligent  saunter  through  the  assembly- 
$OQm^  lus  4dib<vAte  artioulation  and  grave,  deferential 


bend  before  his  fair  vassals,  provoked  ill-nature  to  the 
charge  of  puppyism,  the  censor  was  silenced  by  tales  of 
his  proficiency  in  manly  sports  how  in  the  gyranasiuni 
and  billiard-room,  upon  the  cricket-green  and  skating- 
pond,  he  had  few  equals,  so  seldom  found  a  superior,  that 
his  exploits  had  passed  into  a  proverb. 

After  all,  however,  his  brightest  bays  were  gainec  in 
his  character  as  carpet  knight.  Trained  coquettes  and 
professional  flirts,  flushed  by  a  long  course  of  victories, 
had  put  confident  lances  in  rest  and  run  vainglorious 
tilts  with  him.  He  was  always  ready  to  accept  the 
challenge  3  ready  to  become,  for  a  few  days,  or,  in  excep- 
tionally tough  cases,  a  few  weeks,  the  apparent  captive 
of  the  ambitious  belle.  The  approach  of  proud  humilit) 
than  which  nothing  could  have  been  more  opposed  to 
servility  of  spirit  or  demeanour ;  the  gradual,  and  finally 
rapt  absorption  of  his  every  faculty  and  sentiment  into 
his  unspoken  adoration  of  her  whose  chains  he  wore; 
the  delicate  appreciation  of  each  shade  of  feeling  and 
thought,  and  prescience  of  each  desire; — above  and  be- 
neath all,  his  singular  faculty  of  adaptation  to  the  various 
phases  of  character  set  for  his  reading — could  hardly  fail, 
first,  to  disarm,  then  to  flatter,  finally  to  captivate. 

Up  to  this  period  of  his  career,  when  he  had  entered 
his  nine-and-twentieth  year,  nobody  said  openly  of  him 
that  his  business  in  life  was  to  win  hearts  for  the  pleasure 
of  breaking  them.    If  he  had  broken  Jany,  his  victims 
made  no  moan.    In  the  cases  of  the  veteran  coquettes 
alluded  to  just  now,  sympathy  would  have  been  thro^ii 
away.    There  were  stealthy  whispers  to  the  effect,  how- 
ever, that  others,  less  wary,  had  been  drawn  into  his 
snare  3  had  dreamed  of  love,  and,  awakening  to  anguished 
perception  of  their  folly,  had  shrouded  bleeding  hearts  in 
robes  of  pride  or  Christian  resignation,  and  lived  on,  out- 
wardly as  little  changed  by  the  experience  as  was  he.  It 
is  superfluous  to  remark  that  these  cautious  rumours  lent 
lustre  to  his  fame,  instead  of  tarnishing  it   that  dozens  of 
intrepid  damsels  were  wrought  by  the  hearing  into  a 
Curtius-like  spirit  of  self-immolation  3  panted  to  leap, 
bedecked  in  their  bravest  array,  into  the  gulf  which 
yawned  to  destroy  the  safety  and  peace  of  mind  of  the 
whole  sisterhood  of  marriageable  women  in  the  classic 
town  of  Hamilton.    Neither  the  envious  nor  the  prudish 
stigmatized  him  as  a  lady-killer.    The  coarse  term  would 
be  an  insult  to  his  refinement,  his  notable  honour,  and 
equally  notable  kindness  of  heart.   He  was,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  most  charming  of  men,  a  social  diamond  of  the 
first  water,  although  the  obtuse  daughters  of  the  Dundee 
manse  had  not  at  once  discovered  it. 

What  wonder  that  he,  sitting  among  the  roses  in  the 
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arbour,  found  infinite  diversion  in  the  recollection  that  he 
was  pronounced  by  Jessie  "  positively  homely  " — utterly 
anattractive  beside  her  handsome  lover,  and  that  her 
more  discreet  sister  had  mildly  echoed  her  disappoint- 
ment ? 

He  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  the  incident  and  the  laugh 
it  gave  him — was  sincere  in  the  half-spoken  regret — 
"  What  a  pity  I  cannot  publish  this  verdict  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  delivery,  in  Hamilton.*' 

With  that,  he  pulled  down  a  branch  of  musk  roses 
nodding  above  his  head ;  broke  it,  tore  off  the  petals  until 
he  had  a  double  handful,  and  buried  his  face  in  the 
odorous  mass.  Roy  came  up  with  him  as  the  sound  of 
low,  sweet  singing  moved  the  stillness  of  the  garden  and 
the  sunset  into  music.  The  songstress  was  Jessie,  lying 
within  her  oriel-window  alone,  and  gazing  at  the  amber 
ocean  billowing  above  the  purple  hills  at  the  outlet  of  the 
N-alley.  Her  rich  contralto  voice  was  like  the  coloured 
light  and  the  musk-roses,  Orrin  thought,  in  no  wise 
tempted  to  dislike  or  underrate  her  because  she  did  not 
value  him  aright.  That  mistake  would  rectify  itself,  by- 
and-bj.  He  could  stay  a  fortnight  in  Dundee  as  well  as 
not  Roy  had  pressed  him  to  do  so,  and  he  began  to 
tlank  be  woidd. 

This  was  what  Jessie  sang,  never  dreaming  of  the 
aodience,  fit,  but  few,  hidden  in  the  blossoming  thicket  : 

"Sleeping,  I  dreamed,  Love— dreamed,  Love,  of  thee; 
O'er  the  bright  wave,  Love,  floating  were  we. 
Light  in  thy  fair  hair,  played  the  soft  wind, 
Gently  thy  white  arms  round  me  were  twined  ; 
And  as  thy  song,  Love,  swelled  o'er  the  sea. 
Fondly  thy  blue  eyes  beamed,  Love,  on  me." 

Neither  of  the  cousins  stirred  until  the  song  was 
finished,  when  a  robin  in  the  nearest  elm  began  his 
vespers. 

*'  This  is  Arcadia ! "  said  Orrin,  ravishing  another 
spray — great  white  roses  this  time,  with  creamy  hearts. 
*'  It  is  home! replied  the  other,  softly. 
.  Orrin  appeared  not  to  hear  him. 

Or  the  Vale  of  Cashmere!"  he  went  on,  drawing 
in  long  breaths  of  perfume.    "  Here  are 

'  Timid  jasmine  buds  that  keep 
Their  odours  to  themselves  all  day, 
But  when  the  sunlight  dies  away 
I^t  the  delicious  secret  out 

roses  of  Kathay  and  bulbuls — and  Nourmahal !  " 

Roy  looked  at  him  over  his  shoulder. 

"  If  you  have  pulled  enough  of  £unice's  rare,  early 
roses  to  pieces  to  satisfy  your  destructive  proclivities,  we 
**iU  go  in/*  he  said,  pleasantly. 

Something  in  his  friend's  eye  and  tone  disinclined  him 
to  pursue  the  theme.  He  could  not.  suspect  him  of  an 
iniection  to  ridicule  Jessie  or  her  home,  but  he  felt  the 
absence  of  sympathy  with  his  own  mood. 

"Are  they  hers  9''  asked  the  other,  brushmg  the 
wasted  leaves  in  an  unheeded  shower  to  the  floor. 


•  Roy  paid  no  regard  to  the  emphasis.  He  was 
strangely  averse  to  talking  about  Jessie  at  that  moment. 

They  are,"  he  said,  leading  the  way  to  the  house, 
Orrin  treading  on  the  scattered  flakes  of  fragrance,  to 
gain  the  door  of  the  bower.  "  She  is  an  able  florist. 
There  is  not  another  garden  like  hers  for  many  miles 
around.** 

No  one  excepting  Jessie  observed  that  Mr.  Wyllys  did 
not  accost  her  of  his  own  accord  while  they  were  at  tea, 
which  was  set  out  upon  a  small  table  near  the  large  win- 
dow in  the  parlour.  She,  used  to  petting,  and  what 
might  have  been  considered  by  an  impartial  judge  more 
than  her  share  of  general  attention,  and  a  trifle  nervous 
withal,  in  her  desire  to  produce  an  agreeable  impression 
upon  Roy's  kinsman,  did  remark  it,  and  was  conscience- 
smitten  by  the  fear  lest  her  chagrin  at  beholding  a  man 
so  unlike  her  preconceived  ideal  had  been  reflected  in 
her  manner.  She  seized  an  opportunity,  therefore,  when 
Roy  rolled  the  table  to  its  accustomed  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  apartment,  to  court  Orrin*s  notice. 

"  So  you  ascended  our  Mont  Blanc  this  afternoon  ? 
she  said,  smiling  engagingly.      I  must  retract  my  saucy 
innuendoes  touchiug  your  fondness  for  ease." 

He  was  quite  near  her,  but  he  must  have  been  in- 
attentive, for  he  turned  his  face  to  her,  with — '*  Pardon 
me !    I  did  not  catch  your  observation  ! 

It  was  nothing  so  dignified  as  aa  observation,"  she 
retorted,  colouring  and  laughing.  If  I  were  to  repeat 
it,  you  would  be  reminded  of  the  poor  girl  whose  com- 
plaint— *  The  soup  is  hot,'  uttered  confidentially  to  a  dea( 
old  lady  who  chanced  to  sit  next  her  at  a  dinner-party 
was  the  signal  for  the  solemn  production  of  an  ear- 
trumpet,  and  the  remark — audible  to  all  present — '  A  very 
profound  and  interesting  observation,  I  doubt  not,  my 
dear  !    Will  you  oblige  me  by  repeating  it  ? '  " 

Mr.  Wyllys  laughed  in  well-bred  moderation  that, 
somehow,  made  Jessie  feel  that  her  little  story  was  not 
very  amusing,  and  had  been  tamely  told. 

I  submit  to  the  consequences  of  my  deafness,  rather 
than  annoy  you  by  the  ear-trumpet,"  was  his  answer. 

Bowing,  in  quitting  her,  he  followed  Mr.  Kirke  to 
another  window. 

"  We  were  speaking  of  Ruskin's  '  Stones  of  Venice,' 
to-day,"  Jessie  heard  him  begin. 

She  had  read  the  book,  and  would  have  enjoyed- 
listening  to  their  discussion  of  it,  as  did  Eunice,  to  whom 
Mr.  Wyllys  appealed  at  her  re-entrance,  setting  a  chair 
for  her  by  her  father's,  and  establishing  himself  in  front 
of  them. 

Roy  apparently  did  not  object  to  this  arrangement,  for 
he  drew  a  stool  to  the  sofa,  and  talked  to  Jessie,  aside, 
of  ^things  that  would  have  interested  her  beyond  all  other 
subjects,  but  for  the  sight  of  that  group  in  the  moonlight 
that  now  flooded  the  room.  It  kept  astir  the  uneasy  sen- 
sation  produced  by  Mr.  Wyllys'  marked  avoidance  of 
her  at  tea-time.  While  her  hand  lay  within  her  lover's, 
and  her  ear  drank  in  all  he  said,  and  her  heart  beat,  fast  and 
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warm,  as  he  only  could  make  it  pulsate,  she  was  ashamed 
lo  cateh  herself  watching  the  slender  figure,  bending 
easily  forward,  his  elbow  upon  the  table  at  his  side,  his 
ehin  upon  his  hand,  now  in  an  attitude  of  respectful 
attention,  while  her  father  or  l^unice  spoke,  again  talking 
earnestly — she  was  sure,  eloquently  also, — in  the  low, 
eleverly  modulated  accents  of  which  he  was  the  consum- 
mate master.  Did  he  then  regard  her  as  a  feather-brained 
rattle?  a  forward  school-girl,  of  whose  prattle  he  was 
already  weary,  and  whom  he  adjudged  incapable  of  enter- 
ing into,  or  appreciating,  intellectual  conversation  ? 

Oh  dear !  **  escaped  her,  when  she  reached  this 
point. 

Roy  looked  amazed — almost  aghast — as  well  he  might 
Me  was  in  the  middle  of  a  description  of  their  future 
Ihome,  prefatory  of  a  hint  he  deemed  it  best  to  drop  rela- 
tive to  a  petition  he  had  laid  before  the  trustees  of  the 
college  in  which  he  was  professor.  This  had  asked  a 
year's  leave  of  absence,  that  he  might  pursue  the  study 
of  the  German  language  and  literature,  with  one  or  two 
ether  branches  of  his  profession,  abroad.  Orrin  Wyllys 
kad  brought  him  letters  of  approbation  from  the  body 
Bamed,  and  the  time  had  come  when  he  must  feel  his 
way  gently  to  the  announcement  of  the  approaching 
separation. 

"  My  darling !  "  he  said.  "  What  is  it  ?  Are  you  in 
pain?" 

Yes !  Not  my  foot !  "  seeing  him  look  at  it  *'  I 
Have  a  desperate  heartache !  I  shall  never  be  good  and 
wise  enough  for  you,  Roy !  And  you  will  discover  this 
for  yourself,  one  day." 

''That  is  the  only  really  foolish  thing  I  have  ever 
heard  you  say ! "  returned  he,  in  fond  raillery.  I  am 
tormented,  without  intermission,  by  the  conviction  that  I 
am  unworthy  of  your  regard,  so  we  will  let  the  one  fear 
neutralize  the  other.  Love  is  a  powerful  solvent,  dear. 
It  will  melt  these  stubborn  doubts — these  flint-stones  of 
finncied  incompatibility,  that  fret  your*  heart  when  you 
meditate  upon  the  chances  that  we  shall  make  one  another 
kappy." 

^  But  if  I  were  sedate  and  discreet ;  cautious  as  to 
what  I  say,  and  to  whom  I  say  it  \  more  learned  and 
beautiful — ^more  like  the  blessed  old  £una  over  there. 
Tou  see,"  in  real  mortification, I  cannot  express  the 
wish  to  reform  without  falling  into  my  nonsensical  tricks 
of  speech ! " 

Roy  could  not  preserve  his  gravity. 
I  am  not  laughing  at  you !  he  whispered,  as  she 
§ung  her  arm  over  her  eyes.  "  What  has  moved  you  to 
this  sensitiveness — and  with  me  ?  I  could  but  liken  my 
sentiments  in  the  imaginary  survey  of  the  pattern  bride 
yon  would  give  me  to  those  of  Jacob,  who  was  put  off 
with  the  demure  Leah,  when  he  had  bargained  for  witch- 
mg  wicked  Rachel." 

''The  comparison  is  an  insult  to  £una  !  "  interrupted 
Jessie,  warmly.  "  I  said  you  ought  to  marry  a  woman 
Uke  her,  pure  as  a  pearl,  true  as  steel    in  principle  like 


adamant  Leah!  Bah!  I  always  detested  her!  She 
was  a  sly,  heartless  traitor — a  smooth-tongued  hypocrite, 
who  cozened  the  pretty  young  sister  whom  she  envied ; 
becommg,  as  she  did,  a  willing  party  to  her  father  s  fraui 
She  deserved  all  the  unhappiness  she  got ! 

"We  shall  not  diflPer  there.  The  'tender-eyed' 
Jewess  is  no  favourite  of  mine.  But,  even  supposmg 
that  I  were  to  sacrifice  inclination  to  a  sense  of  what  yoa 
consider  the  fitness  of  things,  Eunice  or  one  like  her 
would  never  elect  to  marry  me.  It  is  dissimilarity  in 
certain  characteristics  that  provides  the  best  sauce  for 
courtship.  Your  sister,  for  instance,  would  be  well- 
mated  with  a  man  like  Mr.  Wyllys,  the  salient  points  of 
whose  character  are  those  which  she  has  not." 

"  In  other  words,  you  think  the  interests  of  the  drama 
demand  that  I  should  do  the  light  comedy  as  a  ooonter- 
poise  to  your  heavy  tragedy  r  "  said  Jessie,  appeased.  "  I 
am  sure  I  could  never  like  your  cousin,  or  one  like  him, 
well  enough  to  think  of  marrying  him." 

*'I  don't  ask  you  to  do  it!  '*  rejoined  Roy,  playfully. 
But  do  not,  on  that  account,  shut  your  eyes  to  his  real 
excellence.  He  is  to  be  your  brother,  remember ;  for  1 
have  no  other.  His  father  was  my  guardian,  and  while 
he  lived  I  scarcely  felt  the  early  loss  of  my  parents.  To 
Orrin  personally,  I  owe  much.  He  is  four  years  my 
senior,  and  when  we  were  at  school,  he  fought  many  a 
battle  in  my  behalf  with  boys  bigger  than  either  of  us. 
Then,  we  were  separated  for  seven  years,  seeing  one 
another  only  in  vacations  and  casual  furloughs  from 
business.  He  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  our  college,  and, 
although  he  will  not  admit  it,  I  am  persuaded  that  I  am 
indebted  to  his  influence,  seconded  as  it  was  by  my  dear 
old  friend.  Dr.  Baxter's  advocacy  of  my  cause,  for  my 
Professorship.  You  will  like  and  esteem  him  when  you 
come  to  know  him.  I  hope  you  two  will  be  great  friends 
in  time.  As  a  preliminary  to  your  better  understanding, 
and  consequently  your  admiration  for  him,  I  am  going 
to  ask  him  for  some  music." 

Orrin  obeyed  the  call,  but  not  with  alacrity.  He 
seemed  altogether  content  with  his  location  and  his 
companions. 

"Please  do  not  order  lights!"  he  said  to  Eunice 
who  arose  with  him.  No  illumination  can  be  preferable 
to  the  mountain  moonlight  It  is  radiance  clarified  to 
purity." 

It  revealed  to  him,  from  his  seat  upon  the  music- 
stool,  a  picture  he  was  artist  enough  to  enjoy.  Jessie's 
white  dress  and  pillows  were  flecked  by  the  irregular 
tracery  of  vine-shadows,  but,  through  an  opening  in  the 
leafy  lattice,  the  moon  poured  a  stream  of  light  upon  her 
face  and  bust,  revealing  even  the  gleam  of  the  betrothal 
ring  upon  the  hand  supporting  her  cheek.  Roy  had 
opened  the  piano,  and  now  stood  at  her  feet  in  the  shade, 
leaning  against  the  wall — a  dark,  motionless  sentinel,  witi 
folded  arms  and  bowed  head,  listening  to  the  music,  or 
watchful  of  her. 

The  player  essayed  no  scientific  surprises ;  no  jugg^^ifi 
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complication  of  fingers  and  keys.  He  began  with  a 
moonlight  sonata,  the  original  theme  of  which  might 
have  been  rung  by  fairy  hands  upon  the  jessamine  bells, 
**  giring  their  delicious  secrets  out "  under  the  wei^t  of 
summer  dew.  From  this  he  strayed  into  the  *^  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream ; "  thence  to  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  musical  paradoxes,  ''Soags  Without  Words,"  and 
there  rested. 

"  More,  please !  "  entreated  Jessie,  in  dreamy  delight 

Both  hands  were  folded  under  her  cheek  now,  and 
she  had  not  moved  since  he  finished  the  fairy  sonata. 

"  This  is  Elysium  ! "  she  added,  softly. 

*'  But  sing,  Orrin,  won't  you  ?  "  asked  Roy. 

So  long  as  his  cousin*s  music  brought  his  darling  more 
pleasure  than  did  conversation  with  himself,  the  generous 
feUow  would  contribute  in  this  way  to  her  gratification. 

''You  wouldn't  have  wondered  at  or  blamed  me,  if 
you  had  ever  heard  him  sing,"  said  a  broken-hearted  wife 
to  me  once,  in  reviewing  the  circumstances  of  her  early 
acquaintance  with  the  man  who  had  married,  neglected, 
brutallj  ill-used^  and  finally  deserted  her.  He  was  bully, 
ruffian,  liar,  cheat,  and  drunk^d,  but  he  sang  like  an 
angel,  giving  to  words  and  music  a  depth  and  delicacy  of 
expression  that  sounded  to  the  listeners  like  heavenly 
inspiration.  With  the  visage  of  a  Caliban  and  the 
appetites  of  a  satyr,  he  yet  moved  others  to  smiles,  tears, 
high  and  hol^*  aspirations,  to  solemn  or  wild  enthusiasm, 
religious  or  patriotic.  His  musical  genius  was  the  talis- 
man bf  which  he  made  himself  popular,  courted^  envied, 
passionately  beloved.  Orrin  Wylly's  voice,  his  exquisite 
taste  m  and  knowledge  of  music  would  have  won  him 
social  distinction  had  he  been  awkward  in  carriage,  boorish 
m  manner,  and  an  ignoramus.  There  was  not  another 
aaiateur  performer  in  his  circle  who  could  ever  hope  to 
equal  him  in  efifective  and  scientific  execution.  In  the 
keeping  of  some— ^f  many — ^the  gift  would  have  been 
a  joy  and  a  beneficence.  He  had  none  more  dangerous — 
and  he  knew  it,  lightly  as  he  affected  to  esteem  it. 

If  his  first  selection  on  this  occasion  harmonized  less 
perfecdj  with  the  hush  and  chastened  lustre  of  the 
evening  than  his  unsyllabled  melodies  had  done,  he  was 
<^uusable,  since  it  developed  the  best  tones  of  his  voice. 
Itwas  Mrs.  Norton's  sea  lyric—"  The  Outward  Bound." 
His  auditors  felt  the  rush  of  the  favouring  wind  that  had 
sprung  up  at  dawn ;  heard  the  flap  of  the  sails  as  they 
^lled,  and  the  creak  of  the  line  that  s^trained  at  the 
anchor ;  saw  the  knot  of  parting  friends  $  the  close,  tight 
^d  clasp,  that  helped  force  back  the  tears  from  eyes 
that  would  fain  smile  farewell. 

*'It  is  a  fine  old  song,"  said  Mr.  Kirke.  "  I  heard  it 
many  years  ago.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Wyllys,  for  reviving 
^  memory." 

'^This  generation  has  nothing  that  can  compare 
worthily  with  the  music  of  other  days,"  replied  Orrin's 
voice  from  lus  shaded  comer.  The  true  lover  of  the 
"rt  must  tum  from  the  pot  pourri  of  the  modern  opera, 
ibe  unflavonred  whey  of  bshionable  ballads,  with  the 


craving  of  him  who,  having  tasted  the  mellow  wine,  re- 
fuses the  new — for  he  saith, '  the  old  is  better.' " 

Jessie  moved  like  one  awaking  from  a  trance — spoke 
with  feigned  lightness. 

*  To  weep  is  a  woman's  part ! '  I  don't  like  that  line 
of  your  song,  Mr.  Wyllys.  If  your  *  Outward  Bound  * 
had  admitted  mothers,  sisters,  and  wives  to  the  parting 
banquet,  they  would  have  home  themselves  as  bravely  as 
did  their  masculine  comrades,  and  without  the  aid  of  the 
'  sparkling  brimmer,'  which  is,  I  suppose,  the  poetical 
name  for  a  potion  known,  hereabouts,  as  '  mountain  dew  * 
or  '  Dutch  courage.'  But  if  poets  of  the  stronger  sex  are 
to  be  believed,  Niobe  was  the  prototype  woman." 

"  Your  quarrel  is  with  one  of  your  own  sex.  Miss 
Jessie ;  not  with  me  or  mine,"  was  the  cool  rejoinder. 
"  Mrs.  Norton  wrote  the  offensive  line." 

"  There  is  something  very  like  it  in  Kingsley's  *  Three 
Fishers,' "  said  Roy,  to  cover  Jessie's  trifling  discom- 
fiture.     Let  us  have  that  next." 

Mr.  Wyllys  sang  it,  giving  to  the  refrain  a  weary  sad- 
ness, exceeding  pathos.  He  knew  how  effective  this  was 
when  he  saw  Jessie's  hand  steal  up  to  her  eyes.  She  did 
not  plead  for  "  more,**  or  cavil  at  Men  must  work  and 
women  must  weep,"  when  he  left  the  instrument,  and 
went  back  to  the  window  where  Eunice  was  sitting. 

If  you  and  your  father  are  not  afraid  of  the  dew,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  mountains  in  this  light,"  he  said, 
persuasively.  Dare  you  walk  for  a  little  while  upon  the 
porch  ? " 

The  three  went  out  together. 
Don't  stay  here,  Roy !  "  b^ged  Jessie.      The  view 
must  be  fine  to-night.    It  is  not  fair  that  you  should  be 
tied  to  my  side  all  the  time.   I  feel  as  if  I  were  defraud- 
ing your  cousin  of  his  share  of  your  society.** 

You  must  continue  to  upbraid  yourself  with  the  theft, 
then,"  answered  Roy,  reseating  himself  upon  the  otto- 
man, and  drawing  her  head  to  his  shoulder.  Or,  rather, 
my  pet,  you  must  cease  to  imagine  that  I  could  prefer 
any  society  to  yours,  any  scene  to  the  delightful  seclusion 
of  this,  our  betrothal  nook.  Orrin  knows  all.  He  has 
fine  tact,  and  comprehends  how  precious  to  me  is  every 
hour  passed  with  you." 

This  was  a  plausible  solution  of  the  reser\'e  which 
puzzled  and  pained  her.  Jessie  tried  to  receive  it  in  fell 
faith,  and  forgot  to  watch  the  forms  strolling  backwards 
and  forwards  before  the  two  windows  which  opened  upon 
the  piazza.  When  the  party  broke  up  for  the  night,  she 
extended  her  hand  to  Orrin  in  cousinly  freedom. 

''I  mean  to  make  my  trial  effort  at  sitting  up,  to- 
morrow," she  said,  blithely.  ''And  we  will  have  some 
music.  £una  doesn't  sing,  but  she  will  play  our  accom- 
paniments, since  Mr.  Fordham  disdains  the  piano.*' 

''I  threw  a  number  of  instrumental  duets  into  my 
trunk  yesterday,"  said  Orrin  to  Miss  Kirke.  I  did  not 
then  know  why  I  did  it.  I  understand  now  that  I  had 
some  intuition  of  coming  enjoyment.  May  I  bring  them 
up  to-morrow  r " 
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Jessie  had  never  been  jealous  of  Eunice  in  her  life. 
Her  disposition  was  as  generous  as  it  was  impetuous. 
She  did  not  care,  she  said  to  herself,  in  reviewing  the 
evening  that  sent  her  to  her  pillow  tired  but  sleepless, 
that  Mr.  Wyllys  had  openly  preferred  her  sister's  com- 
panionship to  hers  3  that  he  had  scarcely  noticed  her 
proposal  about  the  music  in  his  desire  to  play  with 
Eunice.  But  she  was  conscious  of  a  discordant  jar  in 
memories  that  would  else  have  been  all  brightness,  when- 
ever she  reverted  to  her  repeated  efforts  to  scale  the 
barriers  of  the  strangerhood  that  ought  not  to  have  existed 
between  them  for  a  moment  after  he  heard  Roy's  story — 
and  the  adroit  rebuffs  that  had  met  each  of  these. 

Eunice  had  helped  her  undress  and  seen  her  comfort- 
ably laid  in  bed,  kissed  her  affectionately,  and  promised 
to  be  with  her  early  in  the  morning.  By  the  time,  the 
door  was  shut,  Jessie  had  propped  her  head  upon  her 
crossed  arms,  and  lay  with  wide-open  eyes  gazing 
through  the  unshuttered  windows  at  the  broad,  straight 
brow  of  Windbeam,  black  and  majestic  in  the  moun- 
tain moonlight  listening  to  the  stealthy  whispers  of 
the  vine-leaves  about  the  casement,  and  living  over  the 
events  of  the  day— an  exciting  one  in  her  quiet  life.  Her 
thoughts  of  Roy  were  all  of  prideful  joy.  Her  heart 
was  very  tender,  very  quiet  in  the  glad  humility  that 
possessed  her  as  she  pondered  upon  the  fact  that  he  had 
chosen  her — an  undisciplined,  unsophisticated  country 
girl,  to  share  the  career  she  was  sure  would  be  noble 
and  distinguished.  Something  more  than  usually  fond 
in  Eunice's  silent  caress  at  parting  from  her  for  the  night, 
brought  up  a  host  of  reminiscences  of  the  motherly  love 
with  which  this  sister  had  guarded  and  nurtured  her — 
the  youngling  of  the  household.  Such  a  bright,  sweet 
day  her  existence  had  been !  In  all  her  sky  there  was 
not  a  cloud,  save  this  light  vapour  of  discontent  with  her- 
self that  the  introduction  to  Roy's  relative— the  first  of 
Ilis  old  friends  whom  she  had  ever  met — should  have 
been  so  nnsatisfactorj. 

*'  His.  rt-arvf  actually  increased  as  the  hours  went  .on,** 
she  reflfcted,  "  His  manner  was  more  free  and  cordial 
while  1  was  telling  him  the  story  of  old  Davie  Dundee 
than  after  Roy  had  explained  to  him  what  we  are  to  one 
atiothi^r.  Perhaps  he  thinks  an  engaged  young  lady 
abouid  be  demure  and  dutiful,  having  no  eyes  or  ears  for 
my  otae  txisept  her  betrothed.  Perhaps  it  is  as  Roy  says, 
mil  h»  kam  to  intfll^  QpOlf  our  tSte-d-  tetes,  I  must  con- 
Tttice  him  tJiat  we  are  not  so  selfish.  Roy  declares  that 
hts  cousin  approves  heartily  of  our  engagement — that  he 
said  many  pleasant  things  of  me,  else  I  should  fear  that 
be  had  takeo  a  didike  la  mf  from  the  beginning,  th^t  he 
tlionght  Professor  PbnliliQl  might  and  ought  to  have  done 
better*  I  nuist  rnnke  lum  like  him  for  myself — not 
merely  because  1  nui  his  kinsman's  choice." 

From  which  brilllcujuy  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
Wj*  Wyllys  bid  ted  off  with  a  winning  card. 


Chapter  IV. 

A  WBBK  had  passed  since  the  Dundee  Centennial,  and 
life  in  the  parsonage  had  been  in  outward  aspect  like  the 
weather — still  and  sunny.  The  oldest  Dundeeian  had 
never  known  before  so  early  and  genial  a  season.  Eunice's 
roses  were  in  luxuriant  bloom ;  the  clover-meadows  were 
pink  and  fragrant  j  the  forests  had  burst  into  full  leafage; 
the  strawberries  upon  the  southern  terrace  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  were  swelling  globes,  white  on  the  nether,  scarlet 
upon  the  upper  sides. 

The  ways  of  the  household,  always  simple  and  me- 
thodical, were  not  otherwise  now.  Roy  spent  a  couple 
of  hours  each  forenoon  with  his  betrothed.  Orrin  rarely 
made  his  appearance  until  two  or  three  hours  after  dinner, 
when  the  cousins  came  up  from  the  hotel  together,  and 
did  not  return  to  their  lodgings  before  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  Mr.  Kirke  had  daily  interviews  with  Mr.  Wyllys 
in  the  course  of  the  walks  and  drives  they  took  in  com- 
pany, and  brought  home  accounts  of  his  suavity,  wit,  and 
varied  information,  which  were  endorsed  by  Eunice,  which 
Jessie  heard  with  growing  bewilderment  at  the  chance  or 
purpose  that  withheld  her  from  participation  in  what  was 
freely  enjoyed  by  her  father  and  sister.  Even  their 
music  practice  had  not  melted  the  ice  that  lay,  an  im- 
passive mass,  just  beneath  the  surface  of  his  deportment 
whenever  he  approached  or  addressed  her.  Her  liveliest 
sallies  and  most  friendly  overtures  met  with  a  response, 
ready  and  civil,  indeed,  but  so  unlike  the  gentle  courtesy, 
the  kindliness,  and  graceful  deference  of  his  behaviour  to 
Eunice,  that  nothing  but  a  spirit  determined  and  unsus- 
picious of  evil  as  was  our  heroine's  could  have  kept  her 
to  her  resolve  to  win  his  friendship. 

Roy  found  her  very  charming  under  the  light  veil  of 
pensiveness  this  secret  solicitude  cast  over  her.  She 
never  intimated  to  him  that  his  kinsman  had  not  met  her 
expectation  in  every  respect.  She  was  thankful,  instead, 
that  her  betrothed  did  not  see  for  himself  that  all  was  not 
right  between  them.  Some  day,  when  the  frost  was 
quite  dispelled,  they  would  laugh  over  it  together— over 
her  fears,  her  innocent  stratagems  for  the  accomplishment 
of  her  object,  Orrin's  stateliness,  and  Roy's  blindness  to 
her  perturbation.  She  had  patience  and  hope.  She 
would  await  the  vanishment  of  the  mist,  passing  content, 
meanwhile,  with  the  heart-riches  that  were  hers  beyond 
peradventure.  She  had  not  heard  of  the  German  Uni- 
versity scheme.  It  was  unlike  Roy  Fordham  to  hold 
back  from  making  a  revelation  which  must  come  in  the 
end,  which  delays  could  not  soften,  and  which  could  cause 
no  more  distress  now  than  if  it  were  withheld  until  the 
close  of  his  vacation.  His  judgment  said  that  Jessie 
would  better  endure  the  prospect  of  the  separation  while 
he  was  with  her,  to  lead  her  thoughts  to  the  great  and 
manifest  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  him  from  the 
year  of  foreign  study,  and — overleaping  the  gulf  0^ 
absence — to  paint  the  delight  of  re-union.  Mr.  Kirke 
represented  that  Jessie  was  a  girl  of  sense  and  strength, 
that  she  would  be  better  pleased  to  be  confided  in,  and 
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consulted  as  his  future  wife,  than  be  blinded  and  petted 
as  a  child  ;  and  Roy,  acquiescing  in  this  opinion,  still  put 
off  the  evil  hour.  Was  it  loving  consideration  for  her — 
or  presentiment — that  struck  him  with  dumbness  ? 

The  lovers  sat  on  the  piazza,  one  afternoon,  just  after 
the  sunset  repast.  Jessie's  '*  trial  effort"  had  been  made 
with  ease  that  augured  rapid  recovery,  but  she  was  for- 
bidden to  walk  without  assistance,  or  to  bear  her  whole 
weight  upon  the  injured  foot» 

"  Why,  I  feel  strong  enough  to  run  a  race  with  you 
down  to  the  mill,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  venerable 
building  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  "You  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  perversity  of  the  restless  thing  that  used 
to  be  a  manageable  member,  when  I  had  leave  to  walk 
or  sit  still  as  I  liked.  I  have  a  terrific  attack  of  the 
fidgets ! " 

**  Penalty  of  insubordination — a  return  to  the  lounge 
and  oriel- window      smiled  Roy,  in  warning. 

**  That  would  be  no  punishment  at  all !  When  I  am 
strong  and  active  again,  1  mean  often  to  play  helpless, 
upon  that  dear  old  lounge,  to  lie  within  the  window  and 
dream.  I  love  it !" 

Her  voice  sank  in  an  intonation  of  ineffable  tenderness 
that  went  to  ]R.oy's  heart  in  a  pang,  not  a  thrill.  This 
evening  he  meant  to  tell  her  that  for  many  months  she 
most  sit  alone  in  what  he  had  named  their  "  betrothal- 
nook;**  that  the  year  they  bad  agreed  upon  as  the  period 
of  their  engagement  must  be  passed  apart,  the  one  from 
the  other.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  another  thing. 
If  she  asked  the  sacrifice  at  his  hands,  he  would  abandon 
the  cherished  hope  of|  years,  the  fruition  of  which  seemed 
now  so  near,  and  she  should  never  guess  the  extent  of 
bis  seif-denial.  She  was  so  dear  to  him  !  this  incarnation 
of  frolic,  passion,  and  of  fancies—gay,  graceful,  as  whim- 
sical as  various — but  all  beautiful  to  him;  she,  whose 
eyes  deepened,  and  softened,  and  glowed  with  the  tender 
cadence  of  those  three  words — "1  Iove  it!"  He  Bad 
never  succeeded  in  telling  Orrin  why  he  loved  her.  His 
spoken  analysis  of  her  character  was  cold  and  imperfect. 
Had  Orrin  uttered  aloud  his  unflattering,  ''pert  Ama- 
ryllis,** Roy  would  have  resented  the  epithet  warmly,  yet 
acknowledged,  secretly,  that  his  own  portrait  of  her  was 
hardly  more  like  the  reality.  He  could  not  describe  her 
trait  by  trait,  feature  by  feature.  But  for  himself,  he 
knew  that  she  was  the  embodied  glory  of  his  life ;  that 
every  ray  that  kept  his  heart  warm  and  bright  with  a 
ver)'  sununer  of  gladness,  could  be  traced  to  her — her 
iove,  and  the  influence  the  consciousness  of  this  had 
^pon  his  thoughts  of  the  present,  and  dreams  of  days 
to  conoe. 

**The  oriel"  is  enchanted  ground  to  me.  We  will 
boild  one  like  it  in  our  own  home,  and  cover  it  with 
jessamine  and  wisteria,"  he  said,  noting,  with  loving 
amusement,  the  crimson  flush  that  always  bathed  her 
^  at  direct  allusions  to  their  marriage.  Orrin  shall 
sketch  it  for  me.  He  is  a  universal  genius,  and  his 
taste  is  marvellous.     His  bachelor  apartments  are  a 


notable  exception  to  any  others  I  ever  saw.  They  are 
furnished  almost  as  well,  kept  almost  as  neatly,  as  if  he 
were  married.'* 

"  Isn't  he  a  bit  of  a  Sybarite  ?  "  queried  Jessie, 
abruptly.  "If  he  has  a  fault — or,  no!  you  wouldn't 
own  that  he  has — but,  isn't  his  foible  a  love  of  luxury — 
of  comfort,  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  so — bodily  and 
mental  ?  '* 

"  He  is  certainly  not  indolent.  I  know  no  other  man 
who  will  work  more  persistently,  although  quietly,  to 
gain  a  coveted  end.  And  if  he  loves  the  ease  of  the  flesh, 
why  so  do  we  all — don't  we  ?  His  philosophy  teaches 
that  it  is  folly  for  one  to  be  miserable,  when  he  can  as 
readily  be  happy  and  comfortable.  His  has  been  a  pros- 
perous life,  thus  far.  He  has  known  little  of  sorrow 
or  trial.  Should  these  come,  they  will  ripen,  not  sour, 
him,  for  the  original  material  is  good.  I  am  the  more 
anxious  that  you  should  know  and  appreciate  him,  be- 
cause *' 

The  gate  swung  open  to  admit  a  visitor, —  a  farmer's 
lad,  in  whose  attempts  at  self-education  the  young  pro- 
fessor took  a  lively  interest. 

"  I  found  this  in  the  field  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  to-day,"  he  said,  laying  a  piece  of  stone  in  Mr. 
Fordham's  hand.    "  I  think  there's  ore  in  it." 

Roy  inspected  it  closely. 
Miss  Jessie      he  gave  her  no  more  familiar  address 
in  the  hearing  of   common  acquaintances — 'Ms  your 
father  in  his  study  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so,"  she  replied,  eyeing  the  intruder  less 
amiably  than  her  lover  had  done,  in  the  anticipation  of 
the  prolonged  interruption. 

*'  Mr.  Kirke  has  an  acid  that  will  test  this  in  a  few 
minutes,"  continued  Fordham  to  the  boy.  "  Will  you 
excuse  me  for  a  little  while  ?  "  turning  to  Jessie  with  a 
smile  loving  for  herself,  and  entreating  her  forbearance 
for  his  protege. 

Her  ill-humour  vanished  instantly  under  the  benig- 
nant ray. 

"  Certainly  ! "  she  replied,  nodding  cordially  to  the 
bashful  lad.  "  He  is  the  noblest  man  G  od  ever  made !  " 
she  said  aloud,  when  she  was  alone. 

She  leaned  back  in  her  easy-chair,  her  hands  folded  in 
blissful  contentment,  enjoying  the  breeze  from  the  moun 
tains,  the  sunset  clouds,  the  incense  from  the  flower- 
garden,  and  the  hum  of  the  mill-wheel,  mentally  recapi- 
tulating her  hero's  perfections,  until  her  heart  ached  with 
happy  sighs,  and  she  saw  the  landscape  through  an 
iridescent  haze. 

I  am  a  baby ! "  was  her  indignant  ejaculation,  as 
she  cleared  her  eyes  with  an  impatient  brush  of  her  hand. 
"  I  grow  more  ridiculous  every  day  !  " 

As  a  means  of  growing  wiser,  she  fell  to  watching 
her  sister  and  Orrin  Wyllys,  who  were  busy  tying  up 
wandering  rose-bushes  in  Eunice's  pet  labyrinth.  Mr. 
Wyllys  had  his  back  to  Jessie,  when  she  first  observed 
them.    He  was  fastening  back  a  branch  which  Miss 
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Kirke  held  in  its  place,  and  their  hands  were  close 
together.  It  may  have  been  this  circumstance,  it  may 
have  been  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  the  reflection  of  a 
bnnch  of  pink  moss-roses  overhead — it  could  hardly  have 
been  anything  which  her  companion  was  saying  which 
brought  the  delicate  roseate  flush  to  the  face  usually  pale 
and  calm.  His  attitude  was  far  too  dignified  and  respect- 
ful to  hint  the  possibility  of  gallant  badinage  on  his  part. 
Bond'Jide  love-making  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question, 
since  they  had  not  known  each  other  ten  days. 

£una  is  handsome !  "  mused  her  sister  in  complacent 
aflTection.  '*  What  a  high-bred  face  and  bearing  she  has  ! 
She  looks  the  lady  in  her  morning-gowns  of  print  and 
dimity;  but  that  lawn  with  the  forget-me-not  sprig 
becomes  her  rarely.  I  am  glad  I  insisted  upon  her 
putting  it  on.  But  she  wouldn't  let  me  fasten  the  lilies- 
of-the-valley  in  her  hair !  Her  only  fault  is  a  tendency 
to  primness.  She  and  Mr.  Wyllys  get  on  admirably 
together.  He  evidently  admires  her,  and  it  is  a  treat  to 
her  to  have  the  society  of  a  cultivated  gentleman.  I 
know/*  smiling  and  blushing  anew,  it  is  a  salvo  to  my 
conscience  to  see  them  satisfied  with  each  other's  com- 
pany, needing  Roy  and  myself  as  little  as  we  need  them. 
I  should  else  blame  myself  for  our  seeming  selfishness." 

Rambling  on  discursively,  she  struck  upon  an  idea, 
too  fraught  with  delightsome  mischief  not  to  urge  her  to 
immediate  action.  Eunice  had  turned  her  head  away, 
and  Orrin  was  concealed  by  a  tall  shrub.  The  grassy 
alley  leading  from  the  porch  to  where  they  were  standing 
would  not  give  back  the  sound  of  footsteps.  How 
frightened  and  amazed  the  careful  elder  sister  would  be^ 
if  she  were  to  steal  down  the  walk  and  present  herself 
before  her !  How  solemnly  Orrin  would  look  on  while 
she  submitted  to  be  lectured  for  her  imprudence,  and  how 
she,  in  the  end  would  triumph  over  her  custodians,  Roy 
included  (who^  by  the  way,  was  staying  away  an  uncon- 
scionable time),  when  she  should  demonstrate  that  she 
knew  better  than  they  what  she  could  do  and  bear ;  that 
she  was  none  the  worse  for  the  escapade  that  had  wrought 
their  consternation.  She  only  regretted  that  she  must 
lose  the  sight  of  Roy's  horrified  visage  when  he  should 
return  to  discover  her  flight. 

Her  eyes  gleaming  with  mirth,  she  arose  cautiously, 
favouring  the  unused  joint,  and  stepped  off  the  low  piazza. 
£ven  when  she  felt  the  cool,  delicious  turf  under  foot,  she 
steadied  herself  by  grasping  the  nearest  objects  that 
offered  a  support.  First  it  was  a  clump  of  box,  then  the 
stout  prickly  branches  of  a  Japan  apple-tree,  then  a  fan- 
shaped  trellis,  which  would  by-and-by  be  covered  with 
Cjpprus  vines.  She  would  do  nothing  rashly — would 
come  to  her  own  by  degrees.  But  when  another  step 
would  bring  her  within  arm's  length  of  the  florists,  she 
trod  firmly  upon  both  feet,  and  feeling  neither  pain  nor 
weakness,  laughed  aloud  in  wicked  glee,  and  took  that 
step.  She  saw  Eunice  start  and  grow  white  5  saw  Orrin's 
grave  yet  courtly  surprise  as  he  advanced  to  ofler  his  arm. 
Ere  he  could  reach  her,  the  treacherous  ankle  gave  way 


with  a  wrench  that  drove  breath  and  sense  in  one  quick 
shuddering  breath  from  her  body. 

As  they  left  her,  she  heard,  like  a  strain  of  far-off 
music,  a  voice  say  in  her  ear,  **  My  poor  child ! "  had 
a  dizzy  thought  that  strong  arms — stronger  than  Eunice  s 
— received  her. 

Then,  all  was  a  blank  until  she  awoke  upon  h^r 
lounge,  hair  and  face  dripping  with  wet ;  the  scent  of  iol 
volatile  tingling  in  her  nostrils,  and  a  cluster  of  anxious 
faces  about  her.  Eunice's  was  the  first  she  knew,  Roy*s 
next.  He  was  on  his  knees  by  her,  chafing  her  hands. 
She  pulled  thpm  feebly  from  his  hold,  and  clasped  them 
about  his  neck,  hiding  her  eyes  upon  his  bosom. 

'*  Oh,  Roy !  I  was  very  wrong !  very  foolish !  Don*i 
scold  me." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "  he  said  soothingly.  '*  Nobody 
thinks  of  scolding  you !  If  you  apologize  to  any  one,  it 
must  be  to  this  gentleman.  He  brought  you  into  the 
house,  and  I  suspect  his  arms  want  looking  after  more 
than  your  foot  does." 

He  laughed,  not  quite  steadily,  in  saying  it,  and  Jessie 
felt  his  fingers  tighten  upon  hers.  She  flushed  up  rosilj, 
was  herself  again,  as  she  looked  around  for  Orrin.  He 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  family  party,  as  was  seemly,  boi 
his  eyes  were  bent  upon  her  with  a  singular  fixedness— 
the  irids  closing  in  upon  a  spark  that  flashed  and  pierced 
like  steel.  Involuntarily,  she  shut  hers,  for  a  second,  as 
if  blinded. 

He  came  forward  at  that. 

"  Don't  believe  him  !  '*  said  the  same  voice  that  had 
sent  its  echo  through  her  swoon.  '*  I  am  none  the  worse 
for  the  slight  exertion.  I  consider  myself  very  fortunate 
in  having  been  near  enough  to  help  you,  when  you  fainted  j 
am  very  thankful  that  you  are  better.  Come  with  me, 
Roy!  Here  is  the  doctor!  If  ke  scolds  you.  Miss 
Jessie,  please  consider  me  your  champion." 

The  doctor,  being  an  old  friend,  did  scold  the  "  mad- 
cap," who  had,  he  for  a  while  averred,  undone  his  and 
Nature's  fortnight's  work.  Relenting,  finally,  at  Jessie's 
pretty  show  of  penitence,  he  confessed  that  less  harm  had 
beext  done  than  he  had  expected,  and  contented  himself 
with  sentencing  the  delinquent  to  two  days'  strict  confine- 
ment to  the  sofa,  and  "serious  meditation  upon  what 
might  have  been  the  result  of  her  imprudence — her  reck- 
less step." 

"  My  misstep,  yon  mean,"  said  the  incorrigible  patient. 
If  I  had  not  lain  here  so  long  already  as  to  forget  hov 
to  walk  straightly  and  squarely,  and  to  maintain  the  centre 
of  gravity,  this  would  not  have  happened." 

Altogether,  the  evening  was  gayer  than  usual  to  all. 
Jessie's  spirits  were  exuberant  to  a  degree  her  sister 
feared  was  hysterical,  and  Orrin  seconded  her  sallies  with 
a  quieter  humour,  that  amused  the  rest  and  enchanted 
her. 

"  It  was  worth  my  while  to  faint ! "  she  owned  to  him» 
sotto  vocCf  when  he  came  up  to  say  "  Good-ni^^t."  "  ^ 
wish  I  had  done  it  before ! " 
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Her  cheeks  were  red  with  excitement;  her  ejes 
laughed  ap  into  his  with  arch  meaning  that  was  rery 
bewitching  and  very  indiscreet.  His  pupils  contracted 
suddenly  to  the  blue  spark,  and  his  left  palm  covered  the 
little  hand  he  held  within  his  right. 

"  You  are  very  kind ! "  was  all  he  said  with  his  lips. 
"  What   treason  are  jon  two  whispering  there  ? " 
questioned  Roy, 

Nothing  that  concerns  you  in  the  least !  *'  answered 
Jessie,  saucily.  "  We  will  keep  our  own  counsel,  won't 
we?"  to  Orrin. 

He  was  too  sensible  to  lie  awake  thinking,  at  an  hour 
when  people  with  accommodating  consciences  and  gutta 
percha  hearts  are  wont  to  sleep  soundly.  Nor  had  he 
erer  contracted  the  unsafe  and  irrational  habit  of  talking 
audibly  to  himself— one  to  which  poor  Jessie  was 
addicted.  Yet  he  had  his  thoughts  as  he  put  out  the 
candle  in  his  bedroom  that  night. 

"  She  is  either  a  bom  flirt,  arid  over-anxious  to  practise 
W  calling,  or  she  is  the  most  charming,  because  most 
noTcl  compotind  of  naivete,  cleverness,  and  feeling  that 
has  crossed  my  path  for  many  a  day.  In  either  case,  she 
is  a  study." 

The  best  aaid  the  worst  women  were  with  him  resolved 
mto  that — studies,  all ;  and  when  they  had  fed  his  vanity 
and  ministered  to  his  individual  gratification,  they  were 
laid  aside  for  other  specimens.  As  the  dissector  of  men's 
bodies  soon  loses  his  reverence  for  whatever  of  divinity 
the  conmion  mind  may  discern  in  the  human  form ;  as 
the  anemone  and  the  nettle  are  to  the  botanist  but 
diiFcrent  combinations  of  stamen,  pistil,  and  petal  j  so 
your  professed  student  of  character,  your  mortal  searcher 
and  tryer  of  souls,  merges  heart  into  head  in  the  practice 
of  his  art  Sorrow  has  no  sacredness  ;  Love  no  warning 
purity ;  Pain  no  appeal  to  him.  Sensibilities  are  interest- 
ing only  as  they  quiver  and  shrink  beneath  his  touch ; 
AflFection  is  his  plaything  5  blasted  hopes,  withered  and 
wounded  hearts  are  the  unconsidered  debris  of  the  sacri- 
ndal  honours  done  the  ensanguined  Moloch  of  his  Self- 
love. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  call  such  ornaments  of  Society. 
^  better,  because  truer  name,  would  be  the  Thugs  of 
Civilization. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Dr.  Septimus  Baxter  was  President  of  Marion  College, 
situate  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Hamilton,  lying  two 
Wdred  miles  to  the  northward,  and  in  another  state  than 
mountain^girded  valley  of  which  the  Dundee  Church 
2nd  the  surrounding  village  were  the  chief  ornaments. 
Dr.  Baxter  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  faculty  of  pro- 
cessors, and  Mrs.  Septimus  Baxter  was  virtual  autocrat 
of  his  home. 

He  was  a  little  man,  physically,  at  his  best,  which  was 
^hen  be  was  in  his  own  realm — ^the  area  enclosed  by  the 


walls  of  his  lecture-room.  There  was,  in  popular  phrase* 
''no  fit"  to  his  clothes.  His  trousers  bagged  at  the 
knees,  and  his  coats  hung  in  loose  folds  down  from  his 
shoulder-blades  on  the  very  day  they  left  the  tailor's 
shop ;  were  shabby  within  twenty-four  hours.  He  had  « 
trick  of  brushing  the  nap  of  his  hat  the  wrong  way:|U 
his  abstracted  moods,  and  of  twisting  his  for<;finger  ik 
one  bow  of  his  white  cravat  until  he  dragged  it  into  a 
slovenly  loop,  two  crumpled  wisps  depending  from  it. 
Another,  and  his  most  inveterate  habit  was,  to  tie  hU 
handkerchief  into  a  succession  of  tight  knots  while  he 
lectured,  preached,  prayed,  and  talked.  £ach  marked  a 
step  in  ratiocination  or  a  rise  in  interest  in  the  matter 
that  engaged  his  mind  until  the  climax  of  proof  or  ani- 
mation was  reached,  when  he  would  begin  to  untie 
them,  one  after  the  other,  timing  the  process  so  judi- 
ciously that  "  Amen  !  "  or  "  Quod  erai  demanstrcmdum  !  '* 
passed  his  lips  as  the  released  cambric  swept  through  his 
hand  in  a  flourish  prior  to  its  restoration  to  his  pocket. 
Nevertheless,  he  commanded  respect  from  students  and 
professors.  His  courage  in  grappling  with  crabbed  or 
ponderous  themes;  the  eagle  eye  that  penetrated  the 
vapours  of  mysticism,  detected  the  insidious  thread  of 
sophistry,  which,  intertwined  with  legitimate  argument, 
was  gradually,  but  fatally,  guiding  the  inquirer  away 
from  the  truth ;  the  bursts  of  real  eloquence,  passages  of 
beauty  and  pathos,  that  starred  the  didacticism  of  his 
discourses,  electrifying  his  hearers  as  the  musical  ring 
from  the  dessicated  tortoise-shell  may  have  startled  tht 
god  who  tripped  over  it — these  made  him  a  hero  to  his 
classes,  a  man  to  be  consulted  and  reverenced  by  his  00- 
labourers.  Moreover,  he  had  a  great  heart  within  his 
narrow  chest,  soft  as  a  child's,  generous  to  self-abnega- 
tion, and  full  of  such  holy  and  Christian  graces  as  love 
the  shade,  while  their  unconscious  aroma  betrays  their 
existence  to  all  who  pass. 

Mrs.  Baxter  had  been  a  belle,  and  she  would  hardly 
have  cast  a  second  glance  upon  the  small  and  shabby 
divine,  but  for  two  weighty  reasons.  By  some  unac- 
countable freak  of  Cupid,  or  of  Fortune,  the  popular  Miss 
Lanneau  had  counted  her  thirtieth  year  without  exchang- 
ing her  celibate  state  for  that  which  she  languishingly 
avowed  would  be  preferable  to  one  of  her  dependent 
nature  and  seeking  sensibilities.  She  laughed  yet  with 
her  lips,  and  executed  arch  manoeuvres  with  her  speaking 
eyes,  when  unfeeling  allusion  was  made  in  her  presence 
to  the  crooked  stick  *'  that  awaits  the  over-nice  fagot 
gatherer,  and  to  the  forlorn  and  aged  virgin,  also  a  wan- 
derer in  woodlands,  who  answered  the  owl's  "To-who? 
all  the  freezing  night  with  the  despairing — Anybody !  ^ 
But  at  heart  she  was  growing  restless,  if  not  unhappy^ 
when  Dr.  Baxter  fell  in  her  way.  She  was  a  litterateur 
as  well  as  a  beauty,  and  her  reverend  suitor  was  a  man  of 
note^a  distinguished  clergyman,  a  savant  and  senior  pro- 
fessor in  a  highly  respectable  institution  of  learning.  She 
had  longed  for  a  "  career  "  all  her  life — for  a  sphere  of 
decided  influence — social  and  literary.    Would  a  mooe 
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promising  avenue  to  this  ever  be  offered  to  her?  She 
overlooked  the  ill-fitting  coat,  the  dragged  cravat,  the  in- 
evitable handkerchief.  As  she  put  it,  she  set  the  sub- 
jective where  it  should  always  be  placed — above  the 
grosser  objective.''  In  direct  English,  she  married  the 
doctor,  and  had  for  fifteen  years  made  him  an  excellent 
wife.  If  his  testimony  were  of  importance  in  this  case 
— and  he  was  a  sturdy  truth- teller — he  wanted  no  better. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  a  little  man  at  his  best.  He 
was  a  pigmy  on  a  certain  evening  in  the  Novem\>er  suc- 
ceeding the  Dundee  Centennial  summer.  To  begin  with 
the  most  severe  of  the  dwarfing  processes  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected.  It  was  a  reception  night  in  the  presiden- 
tial mansion.  Mrs.  Baxter  had  given  a  party  the  previous 
week,  and  now  sat  in  state,  as  was  the  Hamiltonian  usage, 
-to  receive  the  calls  demanded  from  those  who  had  been 
the  invitees  on  that  occasion.  The  ceremony  in  its  mildest 
form  would  have  been  purgatorial  to  her  spouse,  but  she 
had  aggravated  the  torture  by  personally  superintending 
"his  toilette.  This  accomplished,  she  entreated  him  if 
^he  had  one  atom  of  regard  for  her,  to  leave  necktie  and 
handkerchief  alone  for  that  night ;  walked  him  into  the 
parlour,  and  inducted  him  into  an  immense  easy-chair 
directly  beneath  a  bracket-light ;  thrust  an  illuminated 
folior— one  of  her  centre-table  ornaments — between  his 
fingers,  and  withdrew  to  her  own  chair  a  little  way  off,  to 
examine  the  effect. 

"  You  are  really  picturesque,  my  love  !  "  she  decided, 
"in  honeyed  patronage.  "  If  you  can  only  remember  to  sit 
upright  instead  of  slipping  down  in  the  lap  of  your  chair 
until  your  coat-collar  shows  above  the  back  of  your  neck, 
you  will  make  a  fine  study  for  a  sketch  of '  Learned 
Leisure,'  or  something  of  that  kind." 

The  poor  man  smiled  resignedly,  and  began  to  turn 
the  leaves  of  his  book.  It  was  a  sacred  album,  the  work 
of  his  wife's  fair  fingers,  although  he  did  not  know  this. 

"  I  flatter  myself  you  will  find  some  choice  bits 
there  ?  "  she  said,  modestly. 

She  was  fond  of  talking  about  "  bits,"  and  "  effects," 
and  "  tone,"  and  '*  depth  j"  of  "  chiaro-oscuro,"  and  "  bas- 
reliefs,*'  and  "intaglios,"  and  "antiques," — useful  cant 
that  forms  the  stock-in-trade  of  many  an  art-critic,  whose 


decrees  pass  current  with  a  larger  circle  than  the  diquc 
which  eulogized  Mrs.  Baxter's  talents.  She  was,  in 
feature  and  colouring,  a  pretty  woman  still,  in  defiance  of 
her  forty-five  or  forty-six  years.  Her  brown  eyes  were 
lively  J  the  red  of  her  complexion,  if  a  trifle  fixed  and 
hard,  seldom  outspreading  the  distinctly  defined  round 
spots  upon  the  cheek-bones,  was  hers  honestly,  as  were 
the  glossy  curls  that  showed  no  frost-lines,  and  the  pearly 
teeth  she  had  trained  her  lips  to  reveal  at  every  possible 
opportunity.  Her  hands  were  plump,  white,  and  small, 
and  would  have  been  smaller  had  she  exercised  them  less. 
Like  the  teeth,  they  were  too  obtrusive.  She  could  not 
say  Good-day  "  to  a  passing  acquaintance  without  part-  ^ 
ing  her  lips  in  a  wide  smile  over  the  milk-white  treasures, 
tucking  away  their  natural  covering  in  an  incrediblj 
narrow  fold  above  the  ivory,  and  stretching  it  below  into 
a  straight  line  which  lost  itself  in  creases  that  had  once 
been  dimples.  She  had  been  renowned  in  her  youth  for 
her  vivacity,  and  had  cultivated  it  into  what  nobody  was 
kind  enough  to  tell  her  was  frisky  affectation.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  pliant  fingers  curved,  and  twined,  and 
twinkled,  and  sprawled,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation 
of  moderate  length,  was  a  thing  of  wonder  for  ever  to  die 
uninitiated  spectator  of  her  gambols.  She  added  to  this 
gesticulation  a  way  of  plunging  forward  from  her  girdle 
upward,  when  she  waxed  very  animated,  that  threatened 
to  precipitate  her  into  the  lap  of  her  fellow-colloquist, 
after  which  she  would  lay  her  hand  upon  her  heaving 
bust,  and  swallow  audibly,  while  awaiting  a  reply  to  her 
latest  deliverance.  To  sum  up  description  in  one  word- 
Mrs.  Baxter's  speciality  was  Manner. 

Her  friends  were  correct  in  one  laudation.  She  was 
amiable  and  kind-hearted  in  her  way,  as  her  husband  was 
in  his.  If  she  trafficked  upon  this  excellence,  made  the 
most  of  it,  very  much  after  the  style  in  which  she  showed 
off  her  teeth  and  hands,  it  was  rather  because  display 
was  her  controlling  foible,  than  through  any  design  upon 
the  answering  gratitude  of  her  beneficiaries.  She  was 
dressed  in  black  silk,  with  a  jaunty  velvet  basquine,  a 
scarlet  scarf  of  Canton  crepe  fastened  upon  the  right 
shoulder  with  an  antique  cameo,  and  knotted  under  the 
left,  the  fringed  ends  falling  low  down  upon  her  skirt. 


SONG. 


I KNOW  not  if  moonlight  or  starlight 
Be  soft  on  the  land  and  the  sea — 
I  catch  but  the  near  light,  the  far  light, 

Of  eyes  that  are  burning  for  me  j 
The  scent  of  the  night,  of  the  roses, 

May  burden  the  air  for  thee.  Sweet  — 
'Tis  only  the  breath  of  thy  sighing 
I  know,  as  I  lie  at  thy  feet. 


The  winds  may  be  sobbing  or  singing. 

Their  touch  may  be  fervent  or  cold. 
The  night-bells  may  toll  or  be  ringing — 

I  care  not,  with  thee  in  my  hold ! 
The  feast  may  go  on,  and  the  music 

Be  scattered  in  ecstasy  round — 
Thy  whisper,  "  1  love  thee !  I  love  thee !  " 

Hath  flooded  my  soul  with  its  sound. 
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NOTABLE  LIVING  WOMEN  AND  THEIR  DEEDS. 

 ♦  

FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 


/^NE  of  the  rights  of  woman,  as  everyone  knows^  is 
that  of  tending  the  sick  and  smoothing  the  pillow 
of  the  dying.  It  is  an  occupation  which  to  every  gentle 
mind  brings  a  great  reward ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  it 
exalts  a  woman  into  a  heroine,  and  makes  her  name  a 
household  word  over  a  whole  continent.  Such,  however, 
has  happened  in  our  day,  and  we  have  here  to  tell  how  it 
came  aboat. 

The  subject  of  the  following  sketch  is  the  younger  of 
the  two  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  William  Edward 
Shore  Nightingale,  of  Hembley  Park,  Hampshire,  and 
Lea  Hurst,  Derbyshire.  She  was  born  in  1820,  during 
the  stay  of  her  parents  in  Florence,  that  lovely  city, 
"where  earth  and  sky  are  both  picture  and  poetry.'' 
The  name  of  the  place  was  given  to  her,  and  she  was 
called  Florence  Nightingale. 

She  received  a  careful  education  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  her  father.  It  extended  even  to  mathematics 
and  the  dead  languages,  whilst  more  feminine  accomplish- 
ments, such  as  music  and  drawing,  were  not  neglected. 
Of  modern  languages,  she  learned  French,  German,  and 
Italian ;  German  literature  especially  was  early  familiar 
to  the  youthful  Florence.  But  the  cultivation  of  the 
heart  is  of  more  importance  than  the  mere  acquiring  of 
knowledge ;  and  our  admiration  of  her  is  increased  when 
we  find  that  she  early  exhibited  a  yearning  affection  for 
her  fellowmen.  The  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  her 
disposition  were  daily  shown  in  her  desire  to  help  the 
weak,  the  suffering,  and  the  distressed. 

The  greater  part  of  Florence  Nightingale's  early  life 
was  passed  at  Lea  Hurst,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  lovely  spots  in  Derbyshire.  The  mansion  owned 
there  by  her  father  is  a  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
most  enchantingly  situated  on  an  expansive  sloping  lawn 
on  the  outer  edge  of  an  extensive  park,  and  surrounded 
and  overhung  with  luxuriant  trees.  The  whole  place  is 
diarming  and  poetical,  and  well  suited  to  be  the  house  of 
a  pare  and  holy  character. 

Her  happy  youth  blossomed  into  womanhood,  and 
then  Fbrence  Nightingale's  intense  interest  in  the  relief 
of  sofiering  made  her  resolve  to  turn  her  attention  syste- 
matically to  the  subject.  To  wage  war  successfully 
against  disease  and  wretchedness,  became  the  great  am- 
bition of  her  life.  In  pursuit  of  this  noble  design,  she 
visited  the  principal  hospitals,  reformatory  institutions 
and  schools  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  other  cities  and 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  gathering  information  and  diffus- 
ing good  wherever  she  went. 

In  i8ji,  she  travelled  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Continent,  and  at  last  took  up  her  abode  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Kaiserwerth,  on  the  Rhine,  where.  Protestant 


sisters  of  mercy  are  trained  as  nurses  for  the  sick.  Here 
she  remained  for  three  months,  making  herself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  required  in 
the  management  of  an  hospital,  and  spending,  she  her- 
self has  acknowledged,  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  her 
life.  It  will  always  be  one  of  the  glories  of  Kaiserwerth 
that  it  was  the  training-school  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale. 

In  1 85 1,  after  many  years  of  preparation,  and  with 
the  hearty  approbation  of  her  friends,  she  assumed  the 
active  and  entire  superintendence  of  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Governesses,  established  in  Harley  Street,  London. 
It  had  been  far  from  well  managed,  and  soon  would  have 
had  to  close  its  doors  had  not  Miss  Nightingale,  like  a 
good  angel,  come,  and,  by  her  generosity,  her  indefatigable 
activity,  and  her  talents  for  organization,  saved  the  failing 
institution. 

This  work  was  scarcely  accomplished,  and  Miss 
Nightingale  had  scarcely  had  time  to  recover  her  over- 
taxed strength,  when  new  demands  were  made  upon  her 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the 
spring  of  1854,  ever  remarkable  for  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Russia.  A  British  arfny  of  25,000  men  had 
been  sent  to  the  East.  Some  months  passed  3  and  then 
came  news  of  the  rout  of  the  Russians  at  the  battle  of 
Alma.  The  wounded  men.  were  sent  down  from  the 
battle-field  to  the  hospitals  prepared  for  their  reception  at 
Scutari,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus.  Their  country 
owed  these  poor  fellows  her  kindest  care :  instead  of  that* 
the  military  hospitals  exhibited  a  lamentable  picture  of 
inefficiency  and  mismanagement.  Their  unhealthy  con- 
dition was  soon  shown  by  a  rate  of  mortality  to  which  the 
casualties  of  the  fiercest  battle  were  as  nothing.  When 
this  state  of  things  became  known  at  home,  it  excited  the 
severest  condemnation.  Many  plans  were  suggested  for 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  soldiers  j  the  most  popular  of 
these  being  the  formation  of  a  select  band  of  lady  super- 
intendents and  of  nurses,  to  direct  and  minister  in  the 
hospital  wards. 

At  this  juncture  Florence  Nightingale  volunteered  her 
services ;  and  the  "  Times  "  of  October  a3rd,  contained 
the  announcement  that  she  had  been  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  Scutari. 
No  time  was  lost;  a  day  after  the  appearance  of  that 
announcement,  she  set  sail  on  her  mission  of  mercy. 
Inspired  by  a  like  enthusiasm,  many  ladies  belonging  to 
the  highest  ranks  of  English  society  accompanied  her. 
They  thought  nothing  of  themselves,  but  turned  their 
backs  on  the  comforts  of  home,  and  their  faces  towards 
the  grim  fields  of  war,  full  of  undying  sympathy,  and 
eager  to  prove  how  much  good  devoted  women  can  do 
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without  going  beyond  their  proper  sphere.  Ministering 
angels  such  as  they  are  the  pride  of  humanity. 

On  the  4th  of  November  Florence  Nightingale  reached 
Constantinople.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  bloody  engagement 
of  Inkermann ;  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  already  crowded 
with  two  thousand  three  hundred  patients,  was  soon  to 
be  filled  to  overflowing  with  additional  sufferers  in  every 
ghastly  stage  of  mutilation^  many  with  legs  and  arms 
shattered  to  pieces,  and  some  deprived  of  both  legs  and 
arms.  Behold  our  Florence  Nightingale  now  entered 
upon  the  scene  of  her  noblest  exertions. 

"Wherever,"  says  one,  writing  from  the  hospital, 
''there  is  disease  in  its  most  dangerous  form,  and  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler  distressingly  nigh,  there  is  that  incom- 
parable woman  sure  to  be  seen.  Her  benignant  presence 
is  an  influence  for  good  comfort,  even  amid  the  struggle 
of  expiring  nature.  She  is  a  '  ministering  angel,'  without 
any  exaggeration,  in  these  hospitals ;  and  as  her  slender 
form  glides  quietly  along  each  corridor,  every  poor  fellow's 
face  softens  with  gratitude  at  the  sight  of  her.  When 
all  the  medical  officers  have  retired  for  the  night,  and 
silence  and  darkness  have  settled  down  upon  those  miles 
of  prostrate  sick,  she  may  be  observed  alone,  with  a 
small  lamp  in  her  hand,  making  her  solitary  rounds." 

Merely  to  see  her  pass  along  was  an  inexpressible 
comfort  to  the  men.  She  would  speak  to  one,"  said  a 
wounded  soldier,  writing  home,  and  nod  and  smile  to 
many  more  3  but  she  couldn't  do  it  to  all,  you  know. 
We  lay  there  by  hundreds,  but  we  could  kiss  her  shadow 
as  it  fell,  and  lay  our  heads  on  the  pillow  again  content." 
Her  influence  was  so  great,  that  when  men,  frenzied  by 
their  wounds  and  disease,  had  worked  themselves  into  a 
passionate  refusal  to  submit  to  necessary  operations,  a 
few  calm  sentences  of  hers  seemed  at  once  to  allay  the 
storm;  and  the  men  would  submit  willingly  to  the  painful 
ordeal  they  had  to  undergo. 

What  can  devotion  to  one*s  work  and  a  high  sense  of 
duty  not  accomplish?  Florence  Nightingale  has  been 
known  to  stand  twenty  hours  at  a  stretch,  whilst  attend- 
ing to  the  accommodation  and  relief  of  the  patients  under 
her  care.  With  a  fragile  figure  and  delicate  health,  she 
executed  an  amount  of  work  of  which  we  can  hardly 
form  any  conception. 

It  seems  convenient  here  to  introduce  a  sketch  of  our 
heroine's  personal  appearance  and  demeanour.  We  are 
indebted  for  it  to  the  author  of  ''  Scutari  and  its  Hos- 
pitals," who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  her, 
as  with  sublime  courage  she  pursued  her  mission.  "  Miss 
Nightingale,"  he  says,  "  is  just  what  you  would  expect  in 
any  other  well-bred  woman,  who  may  have  seen>  perhaps^ 
rather  more  than  thirty  years  of  life ;  her  manner  and 
countenance  are  prepossessing,  and  this  without  the 
possession  of  positive  beauty.  It  is  a  face  not  easily  for- 
gotten,— pleasing  in  its  smile,  with  an  eye  betokening 
great  self-possession,  and  giving,  when  she  wishes,  a 
quiet  look  of  firm  determination  to  every  feature.  Her 
general  demeanour  is  quiet,  and  rather  reserved  3  still,  I 


am  much  mistaken  if  she  is  not  gifted  with  a  very  livelj  ' 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.    In  conversation,  she  speaks  cq 
matters  of  business  with  a  grave  earnestness  I  would  not 
expect  from  her  appearance.    She  has  evidently  a  miad 
disciplined  to  restrain,  under  the  principles  of  the  action 
of  the  moment,  every  feeling  which  would  interfere  with 
it    She  has  trained  herself  to  command,  and  learned  the 
value  of  conciliation  towards  others,  and  constraint  over 
herself.    She  seems  to  understand  business  thoroughly. 
Her  nerve  is  wonderful.    I  have  been  with  her  at  very 
severe  operations  3  she  was  more  than  equal  to  the  trial."  ; 
She  is  also  possessed  of  a  great  fund  of  common  sense)  | 
for  which,  above  all  things,  there  is  need  in  nursing. 

She  met  at  first  with  many  obstacles  on  the  part  of  the 
army  surgeons,  and  even  on  that  of  her  own  subordinates.  . 
The  state  of  the  hospital,  too,  on  her  arrival  was  enough 
to  drive  a  sanitary  reformer  distracted.  Miss  Nightingale 
counted  no  fewer  than  six  dead  dogs  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position under  the  windows;  the  cooking  within  doors 
was  detestable ;  necessary  articles  of  clothing  were  un- 
obtainable— it  was,  in  short,  a  scene  reflecting  dire  dis- 
grace upon  a  great  nation.  But  a  woman's  orderly 
directing  hand  gradually  made  itself  felt,  and  before  long 
the  Barrack  Hospital  was  so  comfortable  that  convales- 
cents displayed  decided  reluctance  at  leaving  it. 

The  jealous  and  suspicious  were  not  slow  to  attack  . 
one  whose  character  and  motives  should  have  been  above  ^ 
suspicion.  The  circumstance  of  her  having  accepted  the 
aid  of  some  Sisters  of  Charity,  drew  down  upon  her  in 
December,  1854,  so  invidious  an  attack  from  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Sidney 
Herbett  was  forced  to  step  forward  and  defend  her  absent 
friend,  and  show  "  how  cruel  and  unjust "  were  the 
aspersions  thrown  upon  her.  "  Ever  since  she  went  to 
Scutari,'*  says  Mrs.  Herbert,  *'  her  religious  opinions  and 
character  have  been  assailed  on  all  points one  person 
writes  to  upbraid  me  for  having  sent  her,  *  understanding 
that  she  is  a  Unitarian ;  *  another  '  that  she  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  J  *  and  so  on.  It  is  a  cruel  charge  to  mak^ 
towards  one  to  whom  England  owes  so  much.**  Mrs. 
Herbert  adds,  that  Miss  Nightingale  is  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  and  what  is  called 
rather  Low  Church.  How  contemptible  such  differences 
are  in  the  face  of  a  great  work  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity.  An  excellent  answer  was  once  given  by  a° 
Irish  clergyman  when  asked  to  what  sect  Miss  Nigh^^^" 
gale  belonged.  "  She  is  one,"  he  said,  *'  of  a  sect  which 
unfortunately  is  a  very  rare  one — the  sect  of  the  goo 
Samaritans." 

Whilst  Florence  Nightingale  was  thus  strugg^g 
against  all  the  difficulties  of  her  position,  she  was  cheere  | 
and  encouraged  by  a  letter  full  of  true  English  warflJtn 
and  sympathy,  written  by  Queen  Victoria.  ^ 
letter,  it  has  been  remarked,  not  stiff  with  gold  thread  an 
glittering  with  gems,  but  womanly  and  queen-lik^> 
nothing  of  the  ermine  about  it,  but  its  softness  an 
purity. 
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"  Would  you  tell  Mrs.  Herbert,"  her  Majesty  wrote 
to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  "  that  I  beg  she  would  let  me 
see  frequently  the  accounts  she  receives  from  Miss  Night- 
ingale or  Mrs.  Bracebridge,  as  I  hear  no  details  of  the 
wounded,  though  I  see  so  many  from  officers,  etc.,  about 
the  battle-field,  and  naturally  the  former  must  interest 
me  more  than  any  one.  Let  Mrs.  Herbert  also  know 
that  I  wish  Miss  Nightingale  and  the  ladies  would  tell  these 
poor,  noble,  wounded  and  sick  men,  that  no  one  takes  a 
warmer  interest,  or  feels  more  for  their  sufferings,  or 
admires  their  courage  and  heroism  more  than  their 
Queen.  Day  and  night  she  thinks  of  her  beloved  troops. 
So  does  the  Prince.  Beg  Mrs.  Herbert  to  communicate 
these  my  words  to  those  ladies,  as  I  know  that  our  sym- 
pathy is  much  valued  by  these  noble  fellows."  We  can 
easily  imagine  that  this  kind  and  gracious  letter  must 
have  greatly  strengthened  the  heart  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale in  her  arduous  work. 

Worn  out  at  last  by  ceaseless  toil  and  anxiety,  she 
wassdzed  by  fever  in  May,  1855,  when  in  the  Crimea, 
organizing  the  nursing  department  of  the  camp  hospitals. 
The  malignant  disease  brought  her  very  near  death's  door, 
and  many  anxious  thoughts  were  directed  to  the  pine-hut 
on  the  Genoese  heights,  on  which  she  lay  sheltered.  But 
It  was  ordered  by  a  kind  Providence  that  she  should  re- 
cover. When  sufficiently  restored,  she  returned  to  her 
post  at  Scutari,  and  remained  there  till  Turkey  was 
evacuated  by  the  British  in  July,  1856. 

On  her  return  to  England,  in  August,  it  was  proposed 
to  give  her  a  public  welcome,  but  her  womanly  nature 
shrank  from  such  a  recognition.  She  quietly  arrived 
at  Lea  Hurst  on  the  1 5th  of  the  month.  Her  services 
had  not,  however^  been  allowed  to  pass  without  recogni- 
tion by  a  grateful  public.  A  testimonial  fund,  amounting 
;f 50,000,  had  been,  in  1857,  subscribed,  and  at  Florence 
Nightingale's  special  request,  it  was  devoted  to  the  forma- 
tion and  maintenance  of  an  institution  for  the  training 
and  employment  of  nurses.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Nightingale  Fund,  a  school  for  train- 
ing nurses  was  opened  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  i860. 
The  conditions  of  the  training  are  easy,  and  the  instruc- 
tion good. 

Her  Majesty  also,  to  show  how  much  she  appreciated 
Miss  Nightingale's  devoted  zeal,  presented  her  with  a 
costly  jewelled  ornament,  to  be  worn  as  a  decoration, 
accompanied  by  an  autograph  letter,  in  which  her  en- 
during labours  were  fully,  gracefully,  and  gratefully  ac- 
faiowledged.  The  design  of  the  jewel  was  said  to  have 
from  the  pencil  of  the  Prince  Consort.  It  was  in 
exquisite  taste,  and  bore  the  words :  **  Blessed  are  the 
nierdful.*'  The  letters  V.  R.,  surmounted  by  a  crown  in 
diamonds,  were  impressed  upon  the  centre  of  the  St. 
^^ge's  Cross,  from  which  emanated  rays  of  gold, 
yide-spreading  branches  of  palm,  in  bright  green  enamel^ 
tipped  with  gold,  formed  a  framework  for  the  shield,  their 
stems  being  banded  by  a  riband  of  blue  enamel,  bearing 
<hc  wofd^Cnraea."    At  the  top,  three  brilliant  stars 


of  diamonds  gave  expression  to  the  idea  of  the  light 
of  heaven  shed  upon  labours  of  Mercy,  Peace,  and 
Charity. 

The  inscription  borne  by  the  reverse,  was  a  noble  ex- 
pression of  the  royal  feelings — "To  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  gratitude  for  her 
devotion  towards  the  Queen's  brave  soldiers.  From 
Victoria  R.,  1855.'*  We  may  add  that  the  Sultan  also 
presented  Miss  Nightingale  with  a  superb  bracelet,  set  in 
brilliants,  as  ''a  mark  of  his  estimation  of  her  devotion." 

In  October,  1856,  the  Queen  invited  her  to  visit  the 
royal  residence  at  Balmoral.  During  her  stay,  a  ball  was 
given,  at  which  Florence  Nightingale  was  seated  with  the 
royal  family  and  the  court  circle  at  one  end  of  the  hall. 
It  was  remarked  on  this  occasion  that  her  hair,  which  had 
been  cut  off  during  her  severe  attack  of  illness  in  the 
Crimea,  was  quite  short but  a  charming  little  cap 
made  a  very  graceful  head-dress. 

The  severe  labours  which  she  underwent  at  Scutari 
severely  tried  the  health  of  Florence  Nightingale.  In  her 
anxiety  to  preserve  life  to  the  wounded  soldier  she  sub- 
jected herself  to  so  severe  a  strain  that  her  own  health 
was  seriously  impaired.  For  many  years  she  has  been  an 
invalid.  We  find  her  writing  in  a  popular  periodical  in 
June,  1 868,  ''I  have  been  a  prisoner  to  my  room  from 
illness  for  years."  Her  sick  room,  however,  has  been  no 
scene  of  illness :  quite  the  "^contrary.  Long  and  painful 
suffering  have  not  weakened  her  mental  energy,  or  pre- 
vented her  recording  the  results  of  her  experience,  and 
making  the  practical  knowledge  which  she  has  accumu- 
lated profitable  to  others. 

When  commissioners  were  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  regulations  affecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
British  Army,  Florence  Nightingale,  in  1857,  furnished 
them  with  a  paper  of  written  evidence.  In  this,  she  laid 
down  with  singular  force  the  great  lesson  of  the  Crimean 
War,  which,  from  her  point  of  view,  was  but  a  sanitary 
experiment  on  a  colossal  scale. 

Not  long  afterwards  she  gave  her  '*  Notes  on  Hos- 
pitals "  to  the  world.  To  the  architect,  the  engineer,  and 
the  medical  officer,  these  Notes  are  of  inestimable  value. 
They  were  widely  read,  but  their  circulation  was  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  "  Notes  on  Nursing,"  which 
appeared  in  i8j8  >  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  this  work 
had  been  sold  before  1872. 

Without  doubt,  Notes  on  Nursing  **  is  Miss 
Nightingale's  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject  with  which  her  name  is  identified.  It  is  a 
book  which  should  have  a  comer  in  every  household 
library,  "  Every  woman,"  says  the  authoress,  "  or  at 
least  almost  every  woman  in  England,  has  at  one  time  or 
another  of  her  life,  charge  of  the  personal  health  of  some- 
body, whether  child  or  invalid;  in  other  words,  every 
woman  is  a  nurse.'*  The  work  is  intended  to  give  hints 
to  all  such,  and  assist  them  in  their  labour  of  love.  But, 
sajTS  some  one,  eVery  woman  instinctively  makes  a  good 
nurse  5  that  fact  has  been  put  in  print  scores  of  times  and 
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must  be  true.  "  I  believe  the  contrary,"  says  Florence 
Nightingale  j  **  the  very  elements  of  nursing  are  all  but 
unknown.*'  As  one  would  expect,  the  Notes  are  charac- 
teria^d  by  great  common  sense,  and  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm for  a  nurse's  calling,  nursing  being  made  out  to  be 
one  of  the  Fine  Arts;  almost  "the  finest  of  the  Fine 
Arts."  '* Notes  on  Nursing"  has  been  translated  into 
se^^eral  languages,  and  an  edition,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
was  brought  out  a  low  price  in  1867  for  the  use  of  the 
labouring  classes. 

In  1863  Miss  Nightingale  came  again  before  the 
public.  In  that  year  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Army  in  India  was  issued, 
a  huge  production  of  about  two  thousand  folio  pages. 
One  of  the  volumes  contains  Miss  Nightingale's  obser- 
vations on  the  immense  mass  of  evidence.  "  In  these 
observations,"  says  one  who  is  competent  to  judge,  "  the 
facts  are  brought  together  in  an  order  and  with  an  incisive 
force  of  statement  which  render  it  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable public  papers  ever  penned." 

The  last  appearance  of  Miss  Nightingale  as  a  writer 
excited  considerable  attention.  In  May  of  1873  she 
published  in  one  of  our  contemporaries  a  remarkable 
production,  exhibiting  strong  independence  of  thought 
and  marked  dissatisfaction  with  the  reigning  school  of 
theology.  It  was  entitled  "  A  Note  of  Interrogation ;" 
and  as  a  "  note  "  we  shall  leave  it. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  Florence  Nightin- 
gale's public  career.  She  entreats  her  correspondents  to 
wait  till  she  is  no  more,  before  they  write  her  life :  we 
have  therefore  refrained  from  following  her  into  her 
private  circle,  or   doing  anything  but  simply  setting 


down  in  an  orderly  way  facts  which  are  patent  to  all  th^ 
world. 

It  has  been  an  instructive  biography.  "  In  Florence 
Nightingale,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  we  have  an  example 
of  a  lady  bred  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  educated  in  the 
school  of  wealth  and  exclusiveness,  breaking  down  the 
barriers  of  custom,  and  proving  to  the  world  that  true 
usefulness  belongs  to  no  particular  rank,  age,  or  station, 
but  is  the  attribute  of  all  Eve's  daughters ;  and  that  any 
employment  sanctified  by  devotion,  and  fervour,  and 
earnest  desire  to  do  good,  is  essentially  womanly  and 
graceful,  and  fitting  alike  to  the  inheritors  of  wealth  and 
poverty."  Her  life  has  been  no  easy  success,  but  a  vie- 
tory  at  the  price  of  a  long  and  painful  struggle  against 
misrepresentation,  apathy,  ignorance,  and  even  ridicule. 

Let  us  part  from  her  by  quoting  what  she  herself 
says  of  the  profession  to  which  she  has  devoted  the  best 
part  of  her  days.  '*  I  give  a  quarter  of  a  century's  ex- 
perience,*' says  Miss  Nightingale,  "  when  I  say  that  the 
happiest  people,  the  proudest  of  their  occupation,  the 
most  thankful  for  their  lives,  are,  in  my  opinion,  those 
engaged  in  sick-nursing.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  mere 
abuse  of  words  to  represent  the  life— as  is  done  by  some 
— as  a  sacrifice  and  a  martyrdom.  But  there  have  been 
martyrs  in  it.  The  founders  and  pioneers  of  aknost 
everything  that  is  best  must  be  martyrs.  But  they  are 
the  last  ever  to  think  themselves  so.  And  for  all  there 
must  be  constant  self-sacrifices  for  the  good  of  all.  But 
the  distinction  is  this— the  life  is  not  a  sacrifice :  it  is  the 
engaging  in  an  occupation  the  happiest  of  any.'*  These 
are  noble  words  j  and  to  her  who  has  uttered  them  let  ib 
pay  our  humble  tribute  of  esteem. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 


O  PAIN  has  once  more  a  king  5  not  Don  Carlos,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  his  young  and  pretty  wife,  has  been 
doing  his  best  for  some  months  past,  in  the  northern 
provinces,  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  throne,  as  the 
lineal  representative  of  the  elder  Bourbon  branch — but 
Don  Alfonso,  the  young  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  the  son 
and  heir  of  the  ex-Queen  Isabella.  Although  the  deter- 
mination of  the  military  leaders  was  suddenly  announced, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  preparing  for 
some  time  past  for  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family. 
For  many  reasons,  an  invitation  to  the  ex-Queen  to 
resume  the  throne  would  not  have  been  acceptable  either 
to  the  nation  or  to  foreign  powers — the  latter  a  matter 
of  very  considerable  importance  to  Spain  in  its  present 
transitional  and,  indeed,  precarious  position  3  but  the 
young  Prince,  only  just  seventeen  years  of  age,  has  every 
claim  to  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the  best  class  of 
Spaniards.  Until  set  aside  by  the  revolution  which  drove 
his  mother  from  Spain,  he  was  the  acknowledged  heir  to 
the  crown  i  the  Duke  de  Montpensier — Louis  Philippe's 


son,  who  married  the  Queen's  sister,  and  in  whose  favour 
as  candidate  for  the  vacant  crown,  there  have  been  many 
political  intrigues — has  apparently  offered  a  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  young  Prince  j  he  is  personally  amiable,  and 
has  recently  studied  hard  to  remedy  the  defects  of  his 
early  training  5  and  he  promises — with  evidently  a  full 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  his  promise — to  do  his 
best  to  be  a  liberal  and  enlightened  king. 

So  Spain  may  emerge  from  the  clouds,  and  agam 
shine  forth  bravely  in  the  European  firmament.  The 
intelligent  classes  are  apparently  weary  of  the  anarchy 
which  has  prevailed  during  the  past  few  years.  There  is 
as  yet  no  note  of  opposition,  and  Madrid  prepared  a 
magnificent  reception  for  Alfonso  XII.  The  many-bal- 
conied houses  of  the  fashionable  parts  of  the  beautiful 
city,  flashed  into  a  glory  of  decorations,  velvet  hangings, 
heraldic  ornaments  and  flowers,  to  welcome  the  young 
King,  and  the  scene,  when  he  took  his  place  on  the 
throne  in  the  superb  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  was 
worthy  of  the  most  magnificent  period  of  Spanish  history. 
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The  Spaniards  have  lately  made  some  serious  mistakes^  as 
when  thej  wanted  a  Prince  of  Savoy,  alien  in  blood  and 
nationality,  to  wear  the  crown,  and  experience  for  once  the 
proverbial  anxieties  of  the  possessor  of  such  a  magnificent 
heirloom.  We  hope  that  this  time  the  choice  of  a  monarch 
will  have  more  fortunate  results,  and  that  the  shouts  of 
welcome  uttered  by  the  excited  Madrilenos  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  feeling  of  the  country. 

Just  as  we  are  saying,  '*  Long  live  the  King  !'*  we 
hear  of  the  death  of  one  who,  though  not  exactly  a  King, 
was  the  next  thing  to  it,  having  been  once  the  indepen- 
dent ruler  of  a  small  German  state,  exercising  the  powers 
and  claiming  the  homage  due  to  royalty.     Before  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  his  great  minister,  Bismarck,  dispos- 
sessed the  small  potentates  of  Germany,  and  incorpo- 
rated the  territories  into  the  great  Empire,  the  Elector 
Frederick  William  of  Hesse  Cassel  was  a  great  personage 
within  the  limits  of  his  rather  confined  territory.  He 
was  almost  as  comical  as  one  of  the  monarchs  or  grand 
dukes  of  burlesque  or  opera  bouffe.    He  kicked  his  foot- 
men, and,  it  was  hinted,  his  ministers  too,  was  occasion- 
ally kicked  again,  and  pocketed  the  affront ;  and  scandal 
^0  somewhat  better  proof  than  scandal  is  always  able  to 
produce — averred  that  he  thrashed  his  wife,  and  that  once, 
when  amusing  himself  in  that  manner,  an  attendant, 
who  must  instinctively  have  remembered  that  he  was 
a  man  as  well  as  a  footman,  interfered  to  protect  the 
poor  Electress^  and  by  so  doing,  himself  received  chastise- 
ment from  the  angry  potentate,  who,  however,  like  the 
Mynheer  in  the  "  Wooden  Leg  "  ballad,  "  in  kicking  him 
out,  why,  he  broke  his  own  leg."    He  was  a  sore  trouble 
to  the  old  Germanic  Confederation,  the  members  of 
which  were  anxious  to  make  their  queer  associate  behave 
himself  better  ;  but  he  treated  them  in  very  cavalier 
fashion,  and  went  on  his  way  kicking  and  curveting,  till 
Bismarck  took  him  in  hand,  and  there  was  speedily  an 
end  to  the  independent  existence  of  the  burlesque  Elector, 
who  lived  in  obscurity,  forgotten,  till  we  were  told  that  he 
died  at  Prague  on  the  6th  of  January.    He  contrived, 
however,  to  leave  behind  him  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
million  of  money. 

Ladies  are  warned  against  a  new  development  of 
activity  on  the  part  of  street  thieves.  A  correspondent  of 
a  daily  paper  informs  us  that  the  seal  skin  and  other  fur 
jackets  and  fur  trimmings  generally  are  in  peril.  The 
thieves,  he  says,  employ  a  sharp  knife,  with  which  they 
make  a  deep  slash  across  the  fur,  and  then,  giving  a  quick 
pnll,  succeed  in  tearing  away  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  fur.  Such  an  act  may  have  been  committed  once  or 
twice,  but  it  is  too  clumsy  and  hazardous  to  be  very  fre- 
qnent.  Street  thieves  are  an  ingenious  race,  and  would, 
we  should  think,  not  run  the  almost  certain  risk  of  detec- 
tion, which  would  follow  such  an  open  act  of  violence. 
Bm  it  is  unpleasant  for  a  lady  even  to  suppose  it  possible 
that  she  may  walk  down  Regent  Street,  unconscious  that 
she  is  wearing  a  ragged  three-fourths  of  her  cherished 
sealskin* 


The  opening  of  the  new  Opera  House  at  Paris  is  in- 
deed a  splendid  inauguration.  An  actual  President,  the 
newly-chosen  King,  an  ex-King,  an  ex-Queen,  and  an  ex- 
Heir-apparent  to  a  throne,  were  among  the  goodly  com- 
pany, and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London  were 
among  the  invited  and  most  highly-honoured  guests. 
The  connection  between  music  and  municipalities  is  not 
very  apparent,  and  it  is  just  probable  that  the  civic  digni- 
tary of  London  was  uncomfortable  that  there  was  no  loving- 
cup  to  pass  round,  and  that  there  was  no  toast-master  stand- 
ing behind  his  chair  to  shout,  "  Your  Majesties,  my  Lords 
and  Gentlemen,  attention,  if  you  please,  for  a  selection  from 
La  yuive  !  "  If  representatives  of  the  highest  English 
musical  talent  had  been  invited,  there  would  have  been 
a  better  raison  dHre  ;  but  perhaps  the  French  authorities 
remembered  the  late  Lord  Mayor's  splendid  entertain- 
ment at  the  Mansion  House  to  a  representative  gathering 
of  musical,  artistic,  and  literary  celebrities.  He  ought  to 
have  been  in  Paris,  "an  ex- Mayor  "  among  so  many  "ex's." 
The  company  assembled  in  the  salU^  and  who,  between 
the  selections  promenaded  the  fiyer,  one  of  the  most 
superb  saloons  in  the  world,  must  have  afforded  a 
splendid  spectacle.  Even  in  Paris,  some  time  has  elapsed 
since  there  has  been  such  a  display  of  marvels  of  costume. 

Writing  in  chilly  January,  it  is  almost  unseasonably 
premature  to  write  "  A  Whisper  of  the  Spring,*'  but  the 
words  are  before  us  in  a  little  book  of  poems,  by  a  young 
man  of  real  genius,  who  died  "  too  soon  for  friendship, 
not  for  fame,"  William  Leighton,  a  member  of  a  poetic 
family,  who  gave  a  rare  promise  of  eminence  in  literature. 
A  selection  from  his  poems  has  just  been  issued  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  complete  edition  preparing  for  publication. 
There  runs  throughout  these  selected  poems  a  vein  of 
thought  tinged,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  with  a  feeling  of 
presentiment  of  his  untimely  fate.  Like  Keats,  he  seems 
to  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  death."  The 
title  of  the  first  poem  in  the  selection  gives  the  keynote 
to  nearly  all  the  rest — Baby  Died  To-day/'  but  the 
verses  which  first  attracted  our  notice  are  free  from  the 
melancholy  tinge,  and  are  exquisite  in  feeling  and  versi- 
fication. The  poet's  ear  caught  the  measure  of  Hood's 
wonderful  **  Haunted  House,'*  but  employed  that  very 
striking  and  ear-catching  metre  to  express  very  opposite 
thoughts.  Hood  looked  back  to  an  antique  mystery  of 
crime,  Leighton  to  the  coming  beauty  of  the  spring  : 

"  And  in  a  moment  I  was  borne  away 

From  the  great  Babel's  mighty  din  and  bustle. 
To  where,  through  woodland  glades,  the  soft  winds  play, 
Making  the  young  leaves  rustle. 
"  I  saw  the  daisies  gemming  all  the  green  ; 

The  hawthorn  blossom  peeping  from  the  hedges  ; 
The  lazy  brooklet  purling  on  between 
Long  lines  of  sleepy  sedges. 
"  The  dew-drops  glistened  in  the  sun-glints  fair  ; 
The  blear-eyed  cattle  browsed  in  grassy  hollows ; 
The  sheep-bells  tinkled  clear,  and  all  the  air 
Was  jubilant  with  swallows.'* 

This  powerful  and  striking  metre  has  not  found  much 
favour  with  poets;  but  readers  of  Tennyson  and  Long- 
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fellow  will  remember  how  finely  it  has  been  employed  by 
the  former  in  his  "  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  and  by  the 
latter  in  his  poem  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, ''The  Old  Lord  Warden." 

While  on  the  subject  of  books,  we  may  notice  the  issue 
of  three  new  volumes  of  the  popular  "  Rose  Library," 
published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.  ''The 
Autobiography  of  a  Five  Pound  Note,"  by  Mrs.  Webb, 
is  an  excellent  story,  well  told ;  and  equally  interesting 
and  somewhat  more  exciting  are,  "  Zenon,  the  Roman 
Martyr,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  Cobbold,  and  the  same  author*s 
"  Mary  Anne  Wellington,  the  Soldier's  Daughter,  Wife, 
and  Widow."  Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  directing 
their  attention  to  these  attractive  little  volumes. 

A  merchant  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones,  who  died 
a  few  days  ago,  has  left  the  immense  sxmi  of  5^325,000 
to  be  divided  among  various  charitable  institutions  of  his 
native  town.  If  tJie  shades  of  this  gentleman  and  of 
Mr.  Attwood  of  Chertsey,  also  recently  dead,  meet  in  the 
Elysian  fields,  they  may,  perchance,  discuss  the  question 
whether  it  is  better  to  accumulate  enormous  wealth,  and 
leave  it  in  a  lump  to  posterity,  or  to  make  magnificent 
donations,  as  occasion  may  arise — ^to  seize  present  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  good,  or  to  reserve  benevolence  for  pos- 
sible opportunities  in  the  future.  Mr.  Attwood,  an  old 
gentleman,  living  very  unostentatiously  in  the  country, 
was,  as  has  been  discovered  since  his  death,  the  anonymous 


contributor  of  the  thousand  pounds'  donations  which  so 
opportunely  arrived  just  when  they  were  most  wanted. 
He  gave  away  4^350,000,  in  that  manner,  nobody  know- 
ing  whence  the  money  came. 

Sir  Francis  Chantrey's  gift  to  the  public  has  just  been 
made  available  by  the  death  of  his  widow,  who  had  a  life 
interest  in  it.  The  famous  sculptor  bequeathed  a  sum 
yielding  about  £3,000  a  year,  to  be  expended  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  purchase  of  fine 
works  of  painting  and  sculpture  by  British  artists ; 
the  works  so  bought  to  be  the  property  of  the  nation. 
The  money  need  not  be  expended  every  year,  but  may 
accumulate  for  five  years,  so  as  to  afford  a  large  sum  for 
the  purchase  of  veritable  masterpieces. 

The  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia, 
and  first  cousin  of  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  has  been 
declared  by  an  Imperial  ukase  to  be  mentally  afflicted, 
and  incapable  of  managing  his  own  afiairs.  Somemontbs 
ago,  the  young  man,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicolai,  committed 
an  act  which  could  only  be  attributed  to  remarkable  and 
hitherto  unsuspected  moral  depravity,  or  to  insanity.  He 
actually  stole  family  jewellery  from  his  parents  and  gave 
them  to  an  unworthy  woman.  The  Emperor  haWng 
placed  the  young  Grand  Duke  under  medical  supervision, 
he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  his  mind  is  affected, 
and  he  is  accordingly  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of 
his  father,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine. 


SYLVIA'S  LETTER. 


A  BOUT  the  fourteenth  of  this  month  the  postman  will 
become  even  a  more  important  personage  than  he 
always  is,  and  Young  Englishwomen's  bright  eyes  and 
pink  cheeks  will  grow  brighter  and  pinker  when  the  well- 
known  knock  is  heard.  I  am  now  going  to  describe 
some  of  the  pretty  valentines  that  will  be  brought  to 
their  door  on  or  about  that  date,  laying  no  daim, 
however,  to  the  title  of  prophetess,  but  acknowledging 
that  I  have  seen  all  the  charming  productions  I  am  about 
to  describe,  at  Mr.  Rimmbl's  establishment  at  96, 
Strand.  The  series  of  cards  entitled  ^'  The  Language  of 
Flowers  is  among  the  prettiest  of  the  novelties.  Cupid 
is  represented  in  a  medallion  in  the  comer,  sitting  in  a 
business-like  manner  at  a  desk.  The  little  god  is  mend- 
ing a  pen,  and  a  dove  is  bearing  to  him  an  ofiicial  look- 
ing letter  which  is  not  supposed  to  contain  much  that  is 
ofiicial.  Flower-wreaths  are  painted  above  and  around 
him,  and  an  appropriate  quotation  from  a  classical  author 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  card,  which  has  a  gold  back- 
l^round.  The  "Open  Sesame"  card  will  be  sure  to 
please  children.  You  pull  a  string  and  the  two  lower 
cards  curve  outwards,  giving  a  view  of  a  fountain  play- 
ing in  the  distance,  and  a  young  gentleman  bearing  a 
bunch  of  flowers  in  the  foreground.    The  cards  called 


The  Four  Stages  of  Love  *'  are  very  ingenious,  while  the 
spray  of  flowers  on  the  outside  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  Monsieur  Rimmel's  flower-strewn  pages.  There  are 
also  Japanese  valentines,  to  meet  the  general  demand  for 
Japanese  styles  in  everything.  The  colouring  of  these 
is  very  effective,  and  some  of  the  designs  most  original 
and  bizarre. 

If  we  are  to  believe  novelists,  gentlemen  sometimes  find 
great  difficulty  in  making  a  proposal  of  marriage  gracefolly. 
We  all  remember  Anthony  TroUope's  hero,  who  asked  the 
lady  of  his  heart,  Mary  Thome,  to  marry  him,  in  these 
terms:  **Will  you?  Won't  you?  Do  you?  Don't 
you  ?  *'  Those  to  whom  words  do  not  come  readily  in 
situations  like  these  could  not  adopt  a  more  graceful 
means  of  asking  the  momentous  question  than  by  send- 
ing Monsieur  Rimmel's  Holly  Hymen  "  valentine  to 
the  object  of  their  regard  and  at  the  same  time  tbey 
would  be  evidencing  their  good  taste,  for  it  is  among  the 
most  artistic  of  the  many  chef  (Taeuvres  I  saw.  The  deli- 
cate sprays  of  foliage  and  berries  that  surround  the  page 
are  painted  on  a  bluish-grey  ground,  and  contain  the 
same  tints  as  those .  seen  in  the  1  aves  and  berries  that 
drape  the  central  figure.  Among  the  more  elaborate 
valentines  are  some,  the  flowers  in  which  are  entirely 
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formed  of  Brazilian  feathers.  The  effect  of  these  is 
exquisitely  soft.  Others  contain  parures  of  turquoise. 
Spa  wood^  Bohemian  garnets,  silver  filagree,  gold  rings, 
garnet  rings,  scent-bottles,  gentlemen's  cravats,  and  glove 
sachets,  for  those  who  like  to  send  something  useful  as 
well  as  sentimental.  More  expensive  than  these  are 
beautiful  little  satin  boxes,  from  which,  on  touching  a 
spring*  issue  the  silvery  sounds  of  a  musical  box.  Among 
the  smaller  varieties,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  the 
series  called  the  **  Heraldry  of  the  Heart,"  on  which  is 
represented  a  shield  in  two  shades  of  colour,  with  a 
delicately  painted  flower  on  the  shield  ;  and  also  the  little 
scarlet  post  pillar  with  a  little  Cupid  inside.  I  hope  all 
oar  readers  may  receive  as  many  of  these  pretty  things 
as  they  would  like  to  get,  during  the  month. 

In  a  late  number,  a  description  was  given  of  tie  new 
style  of  work  for  ladies,  consisting  of  birds  and  fiowcrs 
cut  out  from  cretonnes  and  appliques  on  silk,  satin,  and 
velvet.  The  most  beautiful  cretonnes  we  have^^een  are 
those  of  John  and  James  Simpson  &  Co.,  furniture 
pnnters  and  w^arehousemen,  89,  Newgate  Street,  London. 
Tne  birds  and  flowers  on  some  of  their  satteen  cretonnes 
are  so  beautifully  drawn  and  finished  that  thsy  require 
very  fe v  stitches  in  the  silk,  and  thus  save  much  time, 
which  seems  to  be  the  great  object  even  in  fansy  wotk 
Qow-a-days.    The  same  firm  has  an  immense  variety  of 
silk  and  worsted  damask,  moreens,  dimities,  and  orris  and 
bias  lace.   Chintzes  aad  coetonnes  seem  to  inrrmanain 
favour  with  every  maadisk  Thay  .OBB  a'thonaand  tinaes 
prettier  than  the  stripafr  ufattiiMiwfg  quite  the  cage  for 
drawing-room  furniture  fii&Kr* yeees  stgo,  . when  the' chairs 
were  covered  with  stripBta£ffini^*widc  and  strips  of  rep 
placed  alternately,  and  tt8ts«Mi|f  *  ws  eimtinued  through 
the  whole  room,  until  titBteye^vmBff]iitte  wearied*  with*  the 
endless  straight  lines^    !EbB  soft  colours  of  some  of 
Messrs.  Simpson's  cretamaBtaB* very  pfeasing  to  tiie  eye, 
and  the  arrangement  oB^sone^of  tile  gnmps  botii  artsitic 
and  effective.    I  am  glad'to  tbiiikttfatbwe  are  getting  a 
little  cured  of  the  notion  so  pmalentiimtil  quite  lately — 
namely,  that  to  be  tasttfAUyTfitnushed,itbe:insides  of  our 
booses  should  rival  tlie  QBtsiiins  in  sombre  gloom  and 
onrelieved  browns  and  gnySj  like  the  dull  tints  vof  our 
atmosphere.    Our  national  taste  tnicobmii^  is  now  be- 
coming more  cultivated,.^)  that  we  oan  ventum  safely  to 
leave  the  charmed  circle  oC*tnulitioiial  greens,  blues,  and 
reds  of  positive  shades,  aakwee^now  ventme.  oncombinti^r 
the  neutral  tints  that  asB  so  invaluable  in  fnrattnre  as 
wnll  as  dress,  with  a  result  of  brightness  and  lightness 
that  adds  a  new  charm  to  home.    How  seldom  now  do 
we  see  a  dining-room  hung  with  dark  paper,  dark  cur- 
tains, and  with  a  still  darker  carpet,  which  all  made  it 
impossible  for  the  brightest  gas  even  to  make  the  room 
look  well-lighted  or  appear  cheerful. 

Cheerful!   Ah  me!  what  a  sad  beginning  had  this 
^ew  Year  to  many !    The  Old  seemed  to  close  and  the 


New  to  begin  amid  a  frightful  nightmare  of  horrible 
accidents.  How  we  all  felt  on  Christmas  morning  when 
we  opened  the  newspapers,  for  those  who,  the  day  before, 
had  been  expecting  their  friends  and  relatives  down  by 
the  Great  Western  to  spend  their  Christmas,  and  instead 
of  the  happiness  of  welcoming  them,  had  to  receive  the 
terrible  news  of  the  calamitous  railway  accident  by  which 
thirty  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  after  a  certain  inevit- 
able period  of  suspense,  to  learn  that  their  own  expected 
guests  were  among  the  killed.  Truly,  Peace  has  its  victims 
as  well  as  War,  and  Death  held  carnival  during  the  last 
hours  of  our  departed  old  friend,  1874. 

Among  the  greater  sufferings  incident  to  such  trials  as 
these,  the  lesser  evils  of  having  to  attend  to  the  getting 
and  making  of  mourning  garments  have  to  be  en- 
countered. These  are  the  times  when  we  like  to  have 
our*  thin  king  done  for  us.  Therefore  we  are  always  ready 
to  give  our  best  attention  to  queries  on  the  subject  of 
mourning  that  come  to  us.  Among  these,  inquiries  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  making  crape  trimming  are  very  fre- 
quent, and  as,  of  course,  the  mode  of  placing  the  crape 
on  the  dress  depends  very  much  on  the  depth  of  the 
mourning  worn,  it  is  difficult  to  give  general  rules.  One 
ptcee  of  information  however,  I  can  give  without  hesita- 
tiiin,:fbr  I  have  proved  its  truth  by  personal  experience; 
dot  is,  that  the  Albert  Crafb,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Kay^&  Richardson,  is  more  durable  than  any  other  descrip- 
tbn  of  coapeat  present  manufactured.  It  is  less  expensive 
than  the  oodinary  nwpi»|.  hftcause  of  the  great  additional 
width.  It^is  imv'.univeniBlfrthidiaoiand,  on  account  of  its 
excellent  intzinaic  qualiliaa*  lIlkwci|iPoved  to  my  own  satis- 
&ttnin.tfaat:itvaeacs3well,  farllHadoa  dress  trimmed  with 
litoee  deep  ituiBS  of  Albert  OnapBt;  and  after  wearing  it 
fiw  four  numiiv*  I  oncmvted  apportion  of  one  of  the 
taaks  into  a  pcetty  jdaatiug  to  go  round  the  open 
siqDare  body  of  a  blaak  silk  dinnar  dress,  put  a  little  star 
of  bugles  on  tfe  centre  of  each  pioat,  and  wore  the  trim- 
ming untUJ  left  off  Goepe,  ^iMntttthsee  months  later. 

We  are  not  all  of  us  philosophers  like  Pope's  lady, 
vrino^was  ^  mistress  of  herself  thtmgh  China  fell,"  and 
yet'she  had  probably  more'reason  ita  grieve  over  the  frac- 
tures in  her  pet  piecesi  of  glass  and  old  china,  than  we 
have  in  these  days  when  a  bottle  of  Messrs.  Kay 
BROTHsas*  CoAaxTLiMB  Qemant  can  be  obtained  to 
remedy  the  injuiiss  oeeeivedifoaoQUA  careless  hand.  The 
unsightly  rivets  that  were  taaauAf  the  only  means  of 
joinsog  brdcen>.cfaina»asernowti«|^laBed  by  this  compound, 
which  is  in  colour  clear  as  crystal,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  is  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  resist  an  enormous  strain. 
It  makes  such  a  satisfactory  join  that,  to  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  this  kind  of  work,  it  would  form  quite  a 
nice  kind  of  fancy  work  for  the  now-lengthening  days,  to 
mend  all  the  pretty  little  cups  and  jugs  of  precious  wares 
which  have  lost  their  handles  under  the  housemaid's 
careless  duster. 
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PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


OUR  Parisian  season  is  now  at  its  height,  and  the  clusters  of  roses,  one  light  garland  of  roses  goes  roond 

London  season  is  about  to  begin,  so  that  ball  the  edge  of  the  tablier.    The  cuirasse  bodice  of  phiin 

and  evening  toilets  absorb  the  new  fashions.    We  faille  being  very  low  is  completed  by  draperies  of 

will  therefore  commence  by  the  description  of  a  few  gauze,  with  a  cluster  of  roses  in  the  centre,  and  by  a 

of  these.  gauze  gauffering  round  the  top ;  the  short  sleeves  are 

For  a  young  married  lady,  a  tasteful  dress  is  of  composed  of  a  bouillonne  and  gauffering  of  gauze 


76.— Jacket  Bodice  (front.) 


pale  rose-coloured  faille;  plain  faille  train,  acd  in 
front,  deep  pleated  flounce.  A  second  skirt  of  white 
silk  gauze,  edged  with  a  fine  gauffering  all  round, 
comes  down  in  a  rounded  tablier  as  far  as  the  heading 
of  the  flounce  in  front,  and  is  draped  over,  the  train 
being  looped  up  very  far  back  on  either  side  with 


with  spray  of  roses  upon  the  shoulders.  The  very 
tight  faille  bjdice  is  continued  in  plain  basques,  slit 
open  at  the  sides,  over  the  gauze  skirt.  Wreath  of 
roses  in  the  hair, 

A  dress  of  sky-blu3  faille  and  white  tulle  is  made 
thus  :  under-dress  of  blue  faille,  kilted  up  the  front, 
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and  with  plain  train  behind.  Tulle  dress  coming  down 
into  a  long  train  behind,  as  long  as  the  under-skirt, 
bnt  forming  only  a  short  tablier  in  front,  finished 
with  a  deep  lace  border ;  the  train  is  trimmed  dif- 
ferently, with  a  ruche  put  on  in  shallow  scallops  a 
few  inches  from  the  edges  ;  the  point  of  each  sqallop 
IS  ornamented  with  a  pale  blush  rose  and  brown 


and  is  finished  under  the  the  pufF  of  gathered  tulle,  by 
a  bow  and  loops  without  ends.  On  the  opposite  side, 
a  wreath  of  roses  goes  up  again  to  the  waist,  and  one 
long  spray  of  roses  droops  down  from  under  the  bow. 
Cluster  of  similar  roses  in  the  hair. 

Another  handsome  ball  dress  is  of  straw-coloured 
grosgrain  silk.    There  is  but  one  skirt,  but  it  is 


77.— Jacket  Be 
Full-sized  patterns  for  cutting  out  this 

\     6nted  foliage.    The  corsage  is  of  pleated  tulle  over 
\    bloe  faille.    A  chatelaine  sash  of  blue  faille  gives  an 
.    el^ot  finish  to  this  toilet.    This  sash  commences 
I    QpoQ  the  left  shoulder,  where  it  is  fastened  with  a 
rose,  it  then  comes  down  to  the  waist,  where  it  is 
joined  to  a  small  pleated  basque  also  of  blue  faille ; 
from  this  basque  a  long  lappet  falls  over  the  tulle  train, 


CE  (back). 

lice  are  given  on  the  Large  Sheet. 

trimmed  very  differently  in  front  and  at  the  back.  In 
front  is  has  a  short  tablier,  rounded  and  draped  up  at 
the  sides,  and  from  under  this  tablier  to  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt  with  alternate  flounces  of  white  lace  and 
straw-coloured  silk.  Two  similar  flounces  placed  in 
the  opposite  direction,  mark  the  division  between  the 
back  and  front  part  of  the  skirt  on  either  side  from 
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the  waist  down  to  the  bottom.  The  train  is  long  and 
full ;  it  is  caught  up  in  the  upper  part  by  a  wide  sash  of 
black  velvet,  coming  down  in  two  separate  lappets  on  either 
side  from  the  waist,  and  joined  together  in  a  large  bow 
and  ends  under  the  pufF.  A  beautiful  spray  of  yellow 
roses  is  fastened  on  one  side.  The  plain  low  bodice  is 
trimmed  with  a  double  frilling  of  lace  and  silk,  loops  of 
black  velvet  and  sprays  of  yellow  roses  upon  the  bosom 
and  shoulders  and  in  the  hair. 

A  more  simple  toilette,  but  very  elegant,  also,  is  of 
white  gauze  de  Chambery  over  white  silk,  and  trimmed 
with  cerise  satin.  The  under-skirt  of  gauze  over  silk  is 
arranged  in  bouillons  put  on  lengthwise,  and  divided  by 
narrow  bias  and  bows  of  cerise  satin.  The  skirt  is 
finished  with  a  scalloped-out  flounce,  trimmed  to  corre- 
spond. A  second  skirt  of  white  gauze,  is  looped  up  on 
one  side  only  with  a  very  wide  sash  of  cerise  satin  and  a 
few  sprays  of  lilies  of  the  valley.  This  second  skirt  is 
trimmed  round  with  one  narrow  frilling,  and  with  two 
bias  of  cerise  satin.  Low  cuirasse  bodice  of  cerise  satin 
with  plain  basque,  moulding  the  figure.  Berthe  formed 
of  bouillons  and  frillings  of  gauze  with  bias  and  bows  of 
cerise  satin  and  sprays  of  lilies  of  the  valley.  Cluster  of 
the  same  flowers  in  the  hair,  with  bow  of  cerise  satin  for 
the  Catogan. 

For  young  ladies,  white  tulle  dresses  are  made  flounced 
at  the  back,  and  arranged  in  front  in  a  series  of  bouillons 
divided  by  narrow  bouillons  of  white  or  coloured  silk. 
A  wreath  of  flowers  is  often  thrown  across  the  dress  and 
fastened  behind  in  a  cluster,  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  a 
sash.  The  bodice  is  also  trimmed  with  a  light  wreath  or 
small  clusters  of  flowers.  The  low  cuirasse  bodice  of 
faille  or  satin  is  very  fashionable  for  ball  dress  j  it  is  gene- 
rally made  perfectly  plain,  but  completed  by  a  berthe  of 
tulle  gauze  or  lace.  On  the  whole,  the  corsage  is  not 
cut  so  low  as  formerly;  the  shape  which  left  the  shoulders 
almost  covered,  and  was  cut  very  low  in  front  and  at  the 
back,  has  been  exchanged  for  the  corsage  cut  moderately 
low  all  round,  which  is  infinitely  more  graceful  and  be- 
coming ;  the  other  alterations  to  note  are,  that  sleeves  are 
not  quite  so  short,  waists  much  longer,  and  skirts  longer 
also,  especially  at  the  back.  Skirts  are  also  made  narrow, 
and  very  plain  in  front,  with  a  full  train  at  the  back. 
None  but  quite  young  girls  wear  tlie  dress  only  touching 
the  ground  in  a  ball-room.  The  generality  of  full  dress 
toilettes  have  a  train,  while  the  front  part  of  the  skirt  is 
trimmed  en  tablier,  or  with  flounces  put  on  spiral  fashion. 

A  handsome  dinner  dress  of  faille  and  velvet  is  made 
thus  : — Skirt  of  dark  blue  velvet,  with  one  deep  flounce 
put  on  with  a  heading  and  bias  of  pale  blue  faille  train 
of  blue  velvet  arranged  lengthwise  into  bouillons  divided 
by  bias  of  light  blue  faille.  Upper-skirt  of  the  light  blue 
faille,  forming  tablier  in  front  and  wide  lappets  gracefully 
chitFonned  into  a  bow  and  ends  at  the  back.  This  skirt 
is  untrimmed ;  it  is  lined  throughout  with  white  net,  so 
as  to  sit  better.  Low  cuirasse  bodice  of  dark  blue  velvet, 
white  tulle  berthe,  with  bows  of  light  blue  faille,  and 
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sprays  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  roses.     Coiffure  to  corre- 
spond. 

If  made  of  light  materials,  evening  dresses,  as  a  rale, 
are  very  elaborately  trimmed;  but  if  heavy  fabrics  are 
selected,  they  can  be  made  up  simply,  if  preferred.  A 
favourite  combination  consists  in  a  velvet  train,  with  the 
front  part  of  the  dress  in  silk,  trimmed  with  flounces  put 
on  en  spirale,  and  a  velvet  cuirasse  bodice. 

Another  is  this : — Plain  silk  front,  wing-like  lappets  of 
velvet  or  matelass6  at  the  sides,  full  train  disposed  in 
flounces  and  bouillons.     Jacket  bodice,  with  peaked  \ 
basques  in  front  and  at  the  back.  ■ 

Again,  dresses  are  made  with  plain  front  and  back, 
and  very  elaborately  trimmed  robings.  In  fact,  so  manj 
models  are  admitted  by  fashion,  that  ladies  may  choose 
for  themselves  according  to  their  style  of  figure.  Fashion, 
indeed,  has  an  idea  of  her  own  of  how  a  figure  should  be. 
She  wills  it  long  and  slender,  and  her  votaries  do  what 
they  can  to  come  up  to  her  standard.  For  this  purpose 
the  long  corset  is  once  more  resorted  to,  and  there  is  a 
great  revival  of  tight-lacing  among  our  elegants.  Doctors 
and  savants  imagined  they  had  achieved  great  things  in 
this  age  of  superior  light,  because  ladies  had  left  oflf  the 
above-named  long  and  tight-laced  corset.  But  they  were 
greatly  mistaken.  Fashion  had  for  a  time  been  on  their 
side,  that  was  all,  and  patronised  for  a  time  a  loose- 
fitting  style  of  dress.  Now  she  has  changed  her  whim, 
and  we  are  doomed  to  tight-fitting  cuirasse  and  stiff 
whaleboned  long-waisted  bodice.  All  the  supposed 
wisdom  of  the  female  community  is  melted  away  like 
snow,  and  old  errors  are  taken  up  with  fresh  eagerness. 
So  then  the  cuirasse  bodice  reigns  supreme ;  it  is  the  one 
unchanging  point  in  modem  dress^  which  is  full  of  variety 
in  shapes  and  trimmings. 

Walking  dresses  are  still  made  chiefly  of  coarse-looking 
woollen  materials,  or  of  cashmer\8  or  vigogne  combined 
with  velveteen,  which  is  much  used  for  under-skirts. 

The  jacket  with  wide  sleeves,  or  the  circular  fastened 
in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  also  with  wide  Dolman 
sleeves,  continue  to  be  the  favourite  shapes  for  mantles. 
Opera  cloaks  are  made  of  a  circular  shape  with  wide 
sleeves. 

Beading  is  still  in  great  favour,  but  is  not  likely  to 
survive  after  this  winter.  We  noticed  for  a  dinner  dress 
a  very  pretty  toilet  of  pale  blue  silk,  white  cr^pe  de  Chine, 
and  white  jet.  The  under-dress  was  of  plain  blue  silk, 
with  trained  skirt  and  low  bodice.  The  cr6pe  de  Chine 
upper-skirt  was  worked  in  a  light  spreading  pattern  of 
white  jet  beads,  with  heavier  pattern  and  deep  fringe 
round  the  edge.  It  formed  a  tablier  in  front  and  train 
behind,  and  was  looped  up  at  the  side  -wath  loops  of  blue 
ribbon.  The  bodice  was  a  cuirasse  of  white  jet  beads, 
with  tight  blue  silk  sleeves,  drawn  into  narrow  bouillons, 
and  finished  with  cufis  of  crepe  de  Chine  embroidered 
with  white  jet. 

For  demi-toilette  evening  dress,  several  new  models  of 
fichus  have  been  introduced  this  month. 
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There  is  the  PaTsanne  fichu,  of  silk  tulle  or  cr6pe 
lisse,  edged  with  white  blonde,  folded  across  the  bosom 
and  fastened  with  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

The  Moyen  Age  fichu,  in  old  Venetian  guipure, 
Honiton,  or  point  d'AlenQon^  which  is  quite  in  style  with 
the  Joan  of  Arc  cuirasse. 


The  Lamballe,  simply  of  pleated  muslin  and  Mechlin 
or  Valenciennes  lace,  but  extremely  ladylike  and  tasteful, 
crossed  in  front,  and  with  points  fastened  at  the  waist. 

And  the  Isabel  fichu  of  black  tulle  and  blonde,  beaded 
with  jet,  extremely  elegant,  to  wear  over  a  corsage  of 
coloured  silk  or  velvet. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 
TOILETTES  DE  SOIREE. 


I.  Dress  of  grey  faille.  Long  trained  jupon  trimmed 
in  front  with  a  very  high-drawn  puffing  in  close  rows  with 
heading,  forming  a  total  height  of  i6  inches.  This 
trimming  designs  the  curve  of  the  tablier.  The  sides 
are  trimmed  with  a  drawn  puffing  in  double  rows  with  a 
rucking.  The  middle  of  the  train  is  trimmed  with  grey 
guipiixe.  Additional  tablier  trimmed  with  grey  guipure 
fastened  at  the  back  by  two  scarves  in  paon  green  faille, 
the  ends  of  which  are  finished  off  with  guipure.  Low 
corsage,  cuirasse  style,  trimmed  at  two  edges  with  pinked- 
oat  ruches  in  green  faille  and  grey  guipure.  Bows  of  grey 
faille  on  shoulders,  and  white  lace  round  top  and  sleeves. 


a.  Dress  of  pale  gold-coloured  Sicilienne,  Jupon 
with  long  plain  train,  fastened  behind  in  large  hollow 
pleats,  trimmed  round  the  bottom,  above  the  hem,  with 
pretty  white  blonde,  fastened  down  with  a  double  bias  of 
faille  with  heading  of  ruching.  The  rather  narrow  tablier 
is  drawn  and  puffed.  The  sides  are  trimmed  with  sprays 
of  ruddy  brown  foliage.  Low  corsage,  cuirasse  style, 
trimmed  below  and  above  with  similar  sprays  forming  a 
trail  on  the  hips.  Short  puffed  sleeves,  with  crepe  lisse 
round  them  and  top  of  corsage.  Tuft  of  yellow  and  red 
feathers  on  the  top  of  the  coiffure. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PATTERN. 
LADY  S  DOLMAN. 


The  garment  is  most  useful  for  making  in  cashmere 
or  cloth.  It  may  be  entirely  covered  with  braiding,  or 
simply  trimmed  with  passementerie,  and  edged  with  fringe 
or  lace.  Our  pattern  consists  of  three  pieces,  the  front, 
Kilf  of  back,  aad  long  pointed  sleeve.    In  making  up  the 


garment,  place  the  notch  on  the  sleeve  to  the  correspond- 
ing notch  on  the  front,  then  sew  on  a  strap  of  ribbon 
about  5  inches  in  length,  the  one  end  to  notch  on  front, 
the  other  end  ^o  the  notch  at  back ;  this  is  to  keep  the 
sleeve  in  its  proper  place. 


UNFINISHED  STILL. 


A  BABY'S  boot,  and  a  skein  of  wool. 

Faded,  and  soiled,  and  soft } 
Odd  thing,  you  say,  and  oo  doubt  you're  right. 
Round  a  seaman's  neck  this  stormy  night. 
Up  in  the  yards  aloft. 

Most  like  it's  folly,  but,  mates,  look  here  : 

When  first  I  went  to  sea, 
A  woman  stood  on  the  far-off  strand. 
With  a  wedding-ring  on  the  small,  soft  hand. 

Which  clung  so  close  to  me. 


My  wife,  God  bless  her !    The  day  before. 

She  sat  beside  my  foot ; 
And  the  sunlight  kissed  her  yellow  hair. 
And  the  dainty  fingers,  deft  and  fair. 

Knitted  a  baby's  boot. 

The  voyage  was  over,  I  came  ashore, 
What,  think  you,  found  I  there  ? 
A  grave  the  daisies  had  sprinkled  white 
A  cottage  empty,  and  dark  as  night. 
And  this  beside  the  chair. 


The  little  boot,  *twas  unfinished  still  \ 

The  tangled  skein  lay  near  5 
But  the  knitter  had  gone  away  to  rest. 
With  the  babe  asleep  on  her  quiet  breast, 
Down  in  the  churchyard  drear. 
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78.— CiiiLDkEN's  Toilets. 
78. — Children's  Toilets. 
Fig.  X.  Dress  for  Little  Girls  of  Seven  to  Nine  Years  Old. — Costume  of  pale  grey  mohair,  consistiog  of 
skirt  and  polonaise.  The  skirt  has  a  flounce,  headed  by  two  stand-up  frills,  above  this  is  a  narrow  band  of  blue 
taffetas.  The  polonaise  is  open  in  front,  to  display  two  folds  of  mohair,  headed  by  blue  taffetas,  and  two  bows 
of  the  same  material.  Similar  bows  are  introduced  on  the  polonaise.  Collar  en  revers  piped  with  blue  taffetas. 
Mother-o'-pearl  buttons.  Fig.  2,  Costume  for  Boys  of  Seven  to  Nine. — ^Trousers,  waistcoat,  and  jacket  of 
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lantlf. 


7;.— Lady's  Mantle. 


black  Telvet,  with  broad  black  braid  and  buttons.  Fig.  3.  Low  Dress  for  Little  Girl,  of  bright  pink  cashmere 

with  gathered  flounce  and  puffing ;  the  bodice  is  scalloped  at  the  edge,  bound  with  b.ack  velvet,  and  ornamented 
with  velvet  bows.    Muslin  chemisette  with  long  sleeves. 

7Q. — Lady's  Mantlb. 

Mantle  of  blue-grey  velvet  cloth,  with  braid  trimmings  of  different  widths;  fur  borders,  and  passementerie. 
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VIOLETS. 


T  riOLETS  may  be  looked  upon  as  very  simple  flowers, 
^  but  they  are  nevertheless  great  favouriteSi  and 
almost  universally  admired.  Who  has  ever  had  a  word  to 
say  against  them  ?  Their  perfume  some  persons  consider 
the  most  fragrant  in  nature;  and  though  upon  this 
point  a  difference  of  opinion  is  certainly  allow  able,  all 
our  best  poets  bestow  upon  them  high  praise  in  this 
respect.  The  scent  of  violets  is  compared  with  the 
sweetest  and  loveliest  objects.    Shakespeare  speaks  of 

••Violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  ejres. 
Or  Cytherea's  breath." 

And  Barry  Cornwall  writes : — 

"  It  has  a  scent,  as  though  Love  for  its  dower 

Had  on  it  all  its  odorous  arrows  tost, 
For  though  the  Rose  has  more  perfuming  power, 

The  Violet  (haply  'cause  'tis  almost  lost, 
And  takes  one  so  much  trouble  to  discover) 
Stands  first  with  most,  but  always  with  a  Lover." 

As  we  have  said,  however,  it  is,  of  course,  very  allowable 
that  in  such  a  matter  a  difference  of  opinion  should  exist, 
for  there  are  many  claimants  to  so  distinguished  a  pre- 
ference. Nevertheless,  to  this  very  simple  flower  must 
be  conceded  a  foremost  place  among  our  sweetest-scented 
plants. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  the  sweetest-scented 
flowers  are  generally  not  the  most  brightly  coloured,  and 
also  that  the  brightest  and  gayest  coloured  flowers  are 
generally  scentless.  Nature,  though  lavish  in  her  gifts, 
has  bestowed  upon  no  one  plant,  as  far  as  we  are  at  pre- 
sent  acquainted,  pre-eminence  in  both  these  important 
particulars.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  violet  in  all  its 
varieties.  Its  colour,  as  Shakespeare  aptly  describes  it,  is 
dim."  Still,  its  tints  are  all  pleasing,  and  the  form  of 
the  flower  is  extremely  beautiful,  as  must  be  admitted 
upon  minute  examinaflon.  Violet,  as  a  colour,  is  honoured 
by  many  a  distinguished  preference.  It  is  claimed  as  a 
badge  of  distinction  by  one  of  our  great  universities,  and 
at  the  present  time  holds  the  highest  place  in  party 
politics.  At  the  late  general  election,  dark  purple  violets 
decorated  the  supporters  of  the  Conservative  candidates! 
and  more  recently,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  an  im- 
mense bouquet  of  these  simple  but  much*>admired  flowers, 
skilfully  and  elaborately  executed  by  M.  Joltfie,  the  cele- 
brated artificial  florist  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor^,  at 
Paris,  was  presented  to  the  Prince  Imperial  at  Chiselhurst, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  attaining  his  majority,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  loyalty  by  the  enthusiastic  and  devoted  fol- 
lowers of  the  Empire.  Scentless  violets,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  do  not  now  come  within  the  scope  of 
our  observations.  They  are  popularly  classed  under  the 
term  ''Viola."  Those  with  which  we  are  at  present 
concerned  are  violets  proper,  and  may  be  considered 


under  three  heads,  viz.,  the  common  violet,  V.  odorata ; 
the  Russian  violet,  including  the  Czar,  and  other  like 
varieties ;  and,  lastly,  the  Neapolitan. 

The  common  violets,  K  odorata,  both  white  and 
purple,  are  natives  of  these  islands.    They  may  be  seen 
growing  anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  when  left  to 
themselves,  are  in  a  general  way  most  profusely  covered 
with  blossoms  in  the  early  spring.    It  is  a  very  common 
complaint  with  many  persons,  that  in  their  gardens,  when 
under  cultivation,  the  common  violets  will  grow  fast 
enough,  that  they  produce  leaves  in  plenty,  but  few,  or 
comparatively  few,  flowers.    It  is,  of  course,  manifest 
that  here  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  method 
of  cultivation,  and  a  slight  reference  to  Nature  will  soon 
discover  where  the  error  lies.    The  roots  of  violets  whid 
in  a  natural  state  produce  flowers  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance will  be  found  nestling  upon  some  sunny  bank, 
clinging  to  the  sloping  ground  at  the  foot  ,  of  some  old 
tree,  or  sheltered  by  a  hedgerow ;  and  the  soil  in  which 
they  delight  to  grow  is  neither  a  poor  sand  nor  a  heavy 
clay,  but  a  light,  rich  compost  of  leaf-mould  and  loam. 
It  is  a  rank  soil  with  superabundant  moisture  that  pro- 
duces leaves,  and  a  well-drained,  good  light  soil  that 
produces  an  abundance  of  fine  flowers.    If  there  be  no 
bank  in  the  garden  which  can  afford  a  suitable  situation, 
violets  should  be  planted  upon  ground  laid  up  in  ridges 
under  any  shelter  that  can  be  made  available  to  screen 
them  from  the  north  and  north-east.   In  making  new 
beds,  good  single  roots,  divested  of  all  runners,  should  be 
selected,  and  set  in  groups  two  or  three  together,  each 
group  being  about  one  foot  apart.    This  may  be  done 
any  time  after  Vatentine^s  Day,  and  before  the  end  of 
April.    If  the  summer  be  very  dry,  the  young  plants, 
especially  those  nearest  to  the  top  of  the  ridges,  w'dl 
require  to  be  watered,  and  the  ground  must,  of  course,  be 
kept  free  from  weeds.    All  suckers  produced,  at  any  rate 
during  the  first  season,  should  be  carefully  removed. 
Plants  so  treated  form  compact  crowns,  from  which 
flowers  in  great  plenty  may  be  expected.    Afler  the  first 
season  these  plants  may  still  be  kept  separate  by  cutting 
off  their  runners )  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  in  a 
mass,  and  form  a  oompact  bed,  as  may  be  deemed  ei- 
pedient  From  the  remarks  we  have  already  made,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  treatment  of  violets  and  the  formation  of 
violet  beds  are  very  similar  to  the  formation  and  treatment 
of  strawberry  beds ;  for  even  the  ridge  system,  or  sloping 
ground,  which  is  of  such  essential  importance  with  the 
one,  is  very  often  adopted  with  the  other. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  Russian  violets.  These 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common 
varieties  ^  but  as  they  are  expected  to  begin  flowering 
early  in  the  winter,  early  spring  planting  is  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  new  beds.    It  is  the  violets  of  this  class 
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that  are  especially  associated  in  our  memorjF  with  the 
recurrence  of  St  Valentine's  Day.  The  finest  flowers  we 
have  ever  met  with,  and  the  greatest  profusion  of  them, 
are  gathered  from  beds  fresh  made  every  year  on  the 
14th  of  February,  or  as  near  to  this  day  as  the  state  of 
the  weather  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  planting  them. 
The  old  beds  are  generally  in  full  flower  while  the  new 
ones  are  being  formed.  Whatever  plants  are  not  required 
for  the  formation  of  the  new  ones  are  left  to  stand 
frequently  for  another  season ;  but  the  newly-planted  beds 
do  best,  and  for  these  a  good  situation  being  carefully 
selected  every  year,  an  enormous  amount  of  blossoms 
may  be  depended  upon  all  through  the  winter  months 
imtil  Valentine's  Day  again  comes  round.  Beautiful  these 
blossoms  are :  noble  in  size,  deliciously  sweet  in  scent, 
and  of  a  rich  pnrple  colour,  which  belies  Shakespeare's 
description  when  he  calls  them  "  dim."  Unconsciously, 
perhaps,  we  have  misapplied  his  words }  the  rich  purple 
double  Russian  violet  was  never  known  in  the  great 
poet's  days.  The  Czar  is  a  noble  variety,  and  generally 
admird;  but  it  is  a  single  flower  and  stalky.  The  plants 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  run  to  leaf ;  they  must  be 
checked^  and  not  grown  in  too  rich  a  soil.  The  Czar 
does  Twy  well  as  a  tree  violet  under  pot  ctilture  in  a 
greenhouse.  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  explain 
the  formation  and  management  of  a  tree  violet.  A 
strong,  well-rooted  sucker,  with  as  long  a  stem  as  possible^ 
should  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  Let  this  be  planted 
m  a  pot  of  light,  rich  mould,  with  its  stem  in  an  upright 
position^  and  supported  by  a  stick.  As  soon  as  this  plant 
is  well  established^  which  is  most  quickly  accomplished 
tmder  glass  with  a  slight  bottom  heat,  all  lateral  growth, 
with  the  exception  of  two  small  shoots,  to  assist  in 
drawing  the  sap,  should  be  removed,  and  the  plant 
encouraged  to  form  a  thick  stem.  The  first  pot  used 
should  be  a  very  small  one,  as  frequent  shifting  is  de- 
sirable. This  shifting  should  be  given  as  often  as  the 
roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  each  time  into  a  pot 
only  one  size  larger.  Fresh  soil  and  a  supply  of  manure 
water  are  needed  to  promote  growth,  and  for  three  years 
all  flower-bods,  as  they  show  themselves^  should  be 
picked  oflF.  After  tiiis  period,  with  a  stem  as  thick  as 
one's  middle  finger^  and  a  well-formed  head,  a  tree  violet 
may  be  permittied  to  develop  its  blossoms,  and  it  will 
become  a  ehcHce  ornament  to  the  greenhouse  or  plant 
basket  in  Ike  drawing-room. 

Oar  concluding  remarks  must  be  given  to  the  class 
called  Neapolitans }  we  have  not  exhausted  the  genus, 
for  we  have  selected  only  the  three  principal  scented 
species,  and,  as  most  of  our  readers  may  be  aware, 
the  scentless  species  and  varieties  which  are  numerous, 
are  generally  treated  under  the  Latin  name  viola.  Nea- 
politan viotets,  whicil  in  colour  are  both  white  and 
pale  purple^  are  far  more  tender  than  the  other  species  to 
which  we  have  alludodj  and  cannot  properly  be  cultivated 
withoat  the  assistanoe  of  a  frame ;  artificial  heat  will,  of 


course,  bring  them  forward,  but  all  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  is  protection  of  some  sort  to  preserve  them  from 
frosts.  In  a  cold  frame  or  under  hand-glasses  they  may 
be  kept  in  flower  from  November  to  April.  The  best  situa- 
tion for  them  is  on  sloping  ground,  with  the  glass  that  is 
used  to  protect  them  sloping  in  the  same  way,  for 
the  plants  require  to  be  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  To 
maintain  a  good  succession,  a  fresh  bed  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  any  old  bed  goes  off  the  bloom.  During  the 
summer  months  the  plants  may  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air  5  night  and  day  they  may  be  uncovered, 
but  on  the  approach  of  winter  the  glasses  must  be  put 
over  them,  and  during  frosts  matting  will  be  found  neces- 
sary, and  a  little  artificial  heat — either  by  hot  water  pipes, 
if  it  can  be  managed,  or  by  a  lining  of  hot  stable  litter — 
may  be  given  in  order  to  save  the  blossoms  and  blossom- 
buds.  These  violets  may  be  grown  in  pots,  and  brought 
from  the  cold  frame  into  the  greenhouse  and  sitting- 
room  as  soon  as  they  have  become  showy  with  flowers. 
As  pot  plants,  they  require  constant  shifting  while  in  a 
growing  state,  and  are  benefited  by  being  plunged  in  tan. 
They  should  also  be  liberally  supplied  with  water  while  in 
flower. 

From  the  presumed  necessity  of  making  fresh  beds 
every  year  and  the  protection  they  need,  Neapolitan 
violets  are  generally  considered  very  troublesome  to  grow. 
We  have  heard  of  the  following  plan  of  growing  them, 
which  certainly  has  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  is  worthy 
a  trial,  though  we  cannot  speak  of  it  from  our  own  expe- 
rience. Instead  of  transplanting  as  soon  as  bloom  is 
over,  let  the  old  plants  remain,  and  cut  off  all  the  suckers 
they  have  formed  5  after  this  give  the  bed  a  top-dressing 
of  fresh  soil  enriched  with  manure.  This  dressing  may 
after  a  time  be  forked  in  and  another  given,  if  the  state 
of  the  soil  should  require  it.  All  through  the  summer 
these  plants  should  be  exposed  to  light  and  air,  and  growth 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible ;  but  no  suckers  must  be 
allowed  to  remain.  In  this  way  very  strong  plants  will 
be  formed  for  winter  blooming,  and  much  trouble  saved, 
as  only  one  frame  will  be  necessary.  But  who  thinks  of 
trouble  where  such  lovely  flowers  are  concerned  ?  Who 
that  has  a  garden  would  be  without  violets,  both  cultivated 
and  wild  ?  What  sweeter  thought  can  Valentine's  day 
suggest  than  a  bed  of  violets  ?  Fair  readers !  we  bid  you 
remember  the  poet's  lines  and  mark  well  his  emblem : — 

"Thou  shalt  be  mine,  thou  simplest  flower, 
Tenting  thyself  beneath  the  bower 

Thy  little  leaves  have  made  ; 
So  meekly  shrinking  from  the  eye, 
Yet  marked  by  every  passer  by 

By  thine  own  sweets  betrayed. 

"  Dear  emblem  of  the  medc-eyed  maid. 
Whom,  nurtured  midst  retirement's  shade 

The  world  hath  never  known  ; 
Who  loves  to  glide  unseen  along, 
Unnoticed  by  the  idle  throng 

Whom  Fashion  calls  her  own." 
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Nos.  76,  77.  Jacket  Bodice. 

Jacket  bodice  of  grey  silk  poplin,  small  tight-fitting 
jacket,  bound  with  bUtck  velvet,  and  edged  with  white 
guipure,  and  trimmed  with  passementerie  buttons.  The 
jacket,  which  is  of  an  exceedingly  pretty  style,  is  open  in 
front  to  show  the  vest  of  poplin. 

No.  8a  Little  Boy's  and  Girl's  Costumes. 

1.  Little  Boy^s  Costume  of  dark  blue  serge,  consisting  of 
skirt  and  loose  jacket  A  braiding  of  black  silk  cord  and 
braid,  with  buttons  and  passementerie  graffes,  is  arranged  as 
shown  in  our  illustration. 

2.  Dress  for  Little  Girls  of  Three  and  Five  Years  Old. — 
Dress  of  blue  cashmere,  with  low  bodice,  waistband,  frills, 
and  tabs  of  the  same  material,  piped  with  blue  grosgrain 
silk ;  on  the  tabs  are  two  large  mother-o'-pearl  buttons. 

No.  81.   Little  Girl's  Evening  Dress, 

This  pretty  little  dress  of  white  muslin  is  made  with 
robings  in  front,  composed  of  lace  insertion  and  embroidery. 
At  the  back  there  are  three  flounces,  edged  with  lace,  and 
headed  with  muslin  insertion;  jacket  Iwdice  trimmed  to 
correspond. 

No.  82.  Little  Girl's  Walking  Dress. 

Dress  and  fichu  of  satin  cloth,  trimmed  with  kilted  flounce, 
puffing,  and  narrow  bands,  i>iped  with  satin.  Felt  hat,  with 
velvet  trimming  and  bird's  wing. 

Nos.  83,  84.  Grosgrain  Silk  Fichu. 

Fichu  of  pink  grosgrain  silk,  edged  with  deep  fringe  at 
the  back,  and  with  white  lace  at  the  front.  At  the  neck  a 
stand-up  frill  of  lace,  turned  back  plain  en  revers  in  front, 
and  finished  off  with  a  pink  rose  and  spray. 

No.  85.  Baby's  Cashmere  Dress. 

Robe  of  blue  cashmere,  with  bands  and  puffings,  piped 
with  white  taffetas.  Muslin  embroidered  edging  at  the  neck 
and  sleeves.    Sash,  with  bow  and  ends  piped  with  white. 

The  little  dress  would  also  be  very  pretty  made  of  white 
cashmere,  and  piped  with  rose-colour,  blue,  or  pink ; 
coloured  bows  should  then  be  sewn  on  the  short  sleeve. 

No.  86.  Winter  Hat. 

Winter  hat,  elegantly  trinmied  with  feather  trinmiing  and 
black  ostrich  feathers  of  different  lengths,  until  the  shape  is 
entirely  covered  ;  above  the  brim  a  white  foulard  is  twisted, 
the  ends  of  which  have  a  black  stripe,  and  fall  over  at  the 
back. 

No.  87.   Pink  Crape  Fichu. 

Fichu  of  pale  pink  crepe  de  chine,  lined  with  white  silk 
and  edged  with  insertion  and  lace.  In  front,  bow  of  crepe 
de  chine. 

No.  88.  Blue  Crepe  de  chine  Fichu. 

Fichu  of  pale  blue  crepe  de  chine,  with  insertion  of 
white  lace,  embroidered  designs,  and  white  lace  edging.  At 
the  neck,  stand-up  frill,  and  bow  of  blue  grosgrain  sill^ 

Nos.  89,  90.  Children's  Drawers. 

No.  89.  Drawers  of  fine  long  cloth  for  a  little  child  four 
years  old ;  they  are  gathered  at  the  bottom  of  the  leg,  and 
trimmed  with  embroidery. 

No.  90.  Drawers  of  long  cloth,  ornamented  with  several 
narrow  tucks,  and  edged  with  embroidery. 

No.  91.  Dress  Cap. 

Cap  of  white  crepe  lisse,  with  .narrow  frill  of  the  same 
material,  and  wreath  of  pale  pink  roses.  At  the  back  an 
^harpe  of  white  lace. 


Nos.  92, 96.  Jacket  Bodice  for  Dinner  Dress. 

Bodice  of  silver  grey  grosgrain  silk,  with  black  lace 
insertion,  and  narrow-beaded  passementerie.  Low,  sleeve- 
less jacket  bodice  of  black  grosgrain  silk,  bound  with  velvet, 
and  trimmed  with  passementerie  buttons. 

Nos.  93, 94.  Lace  Fichu. 

Fichu  ot  lace  and  net ;  on  a  ^und  of  plain  net  is  a 
box-pleating  of  white  lace,  with  a  twisted  wreath  of  turquoise 
blue  ribbon  ending  in  a  bow  and  ends.  At  the  back  the  lace 
is  arranged  in  single  pleats  on  a  triangular  piece  of  lace. 

No.  95.  Bov's  Overcoat. 

Paletot  of  black  reversible  cloth,  with  worsted  braid  and 
horn  buttons  ;  suitable  for  boys  of  eleven  to  thirteen  years 
old. 

No.  99.  Lace  Border,  &c.,  in  Mignardise  &  Crochet. 

Besides  its  original  destination  as  a  trinuning  for  under- 
linen,  this  lace  may  be  used  with  very  good  effect  on  paletots 
and  dresses,  looking  equally  well  crocheted  with  black  purse 
silk,  or  ^ru  coloured  thread.  The  mignardise  required  is 
the  simple  braid  with  a  single  row  of  loops  on  either  side. 
Along  one  side  of  the  braid,  crochet  as  follows :  i  double, 
•  5  times  alternately  5  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  loop  but 
one,  then  twice  alternately  7  chain,  i  double  in  the  next 
loop  but  one,  then  *  i  double  in  the  next  loop,  13  chain, 
I  double  in  where  the  last  double  was  crocheted,  i  double 
in  the  next  loop,  repeat  13  times  from*,  then  6  chain; 
turn  the  work,  14  double,  i  in  each  of  the  previously  worked 
chain  scallops ;  turn  the  work,  2  chain,  14  double  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  previously  worked  14  double,  i  double  in 
the  6th  of  the  last  6  chain;  turn  the  work,  6  chain,  join 
to  the  single  chain  stitch  before  the  last  15  double;  turn 
the  work,  i  double,  i  treble,  3  long  treble,  2  double 
long  treble,  3  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double  in  the  last  6 
chain  :  i  slip  stitch  in  the  double,  crocheted  after  the  last 
14  double,  5  chain,  x  double  in  the  loop  where  the  last 
double  was  worked,  i  double  in  the  next  loop,  11  chain, 
join  to  the  centre  stitch  of  the  opposite  scallop  of  7  chain, 

6  chain,  i  double  in  the  5th  of  the  last  worked  1 1  chain, 

4  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  loop  but  one,  9  chain,  join 
to  the  centre  stitch  of  the  opposite  scallop  of  7  chain, 

5  chain,  i  double  in  the  4th  of  the  last  9  chain,  3  chain, 

1  double  in  the  next  loop  but  one,  then  twice  alternately 

7  chain,  join  to  the  centre  stitch  of  the  opposite  scallop  of 
5  chain,  4  chain,  one  double  in  the  3rd  of  the  last  7  chain, 

2  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  loop  but  one,  then  5  chain, 
join  to  the  centre  stitch  'of  the  opposite  chain  scallop,  2 
chain,  i  double  in  the  3rd  of  the  last  5  chain,  2  chain, 
I  double  in  the  next  loop  but  one,  twice  alternately  2  chain, 
join  to  the  centre  of  the  opposite  scallop,  2  chain,  1  double 
in '  the  next  loop  but  one ;  turn  the  work,  3  chain,  then 
consult  the  illustration,  and  crocheting  along  the  other  side 
of  the  mignardise,  join  together  two  loops  with  i  double, 

8  times  alternately  I  chain,  1  double  in  the  next  loop,  then 
I  chain,  join  the  2  next  loops  with  i  double ;  turn  the  work, 
7  chain,  i  treble  in  the  chain  stitch  between  the  two  centre 
stitches  of  the  last  10  double  with  i  chain  between  each, 
7  chain,  i  double  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  double  stitch 
with  which  the  two  first  loops  on  this  side  the  braid  were 
joined  together,  13  times  alternately  i  chain,  i  treble  in  the 
next  loop,  then  twice  alternately  i  chain,  1  double  in  the 
next  loop,  then  i  chain,  i  double  in  the  15th  following  loop 
(on  the  two  last  loops  which  were  joined  by  i  double)  of  this 
second  side  of  the  braid,  taking  care  that  from  this  point 
to  the  end  of  the  vandyke,  the  working  thread  is  kept  at  the 
back  of  the  lace,  so  that  the  last  3  chain  stitches  may  be 
crocheted  on  the  wrong  side,  and  that  the  thread  may  be  in 
the  proper  position  to  begin  the  next  vandyke,  i  chain, 
t  double  in  the  14th  loop  on  the  last  2  loops  joined  with 
I  double,  I  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  loop,  join  to  the 
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opposite  corresponding  treble,  twice  alternately  i  chain, 
I  treble  in  the  next  loop,  then  join  to  the  opposite  cor- 
responding treble,  twice  adtemately  i  chain,  i  treble  in  the 
following  loop,  then  3  chain,  join  to  the  opposite  corre- 
sponding treble,  3  double  in  the  last  3  chain,  i  treble  in 
the  next  loop,  i  chain,  i  treble,  7  chain,  join  to  the 
opposite  treb!^  6  chain,  join  to  the  treble  which  was 
crocheted  in  the  chain  stitch  between  2  double,  6  chain, 
I  double  in  the  last  treble,  i  treble  in  the  next  loop,  3  times 
alternately  I  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  loop,  then  i  chain, 
I  slip  stitch  in  the  double  that  joined  2  loops  of  braid,  turn 
the  work,  3  chain.  Consult  the  Illustration,  and  •  crochet 
on  the  right  side  of  the  work,  i  double  in  the  next  loop  on 
that  side  of  the  mignardise  in  which  the  first  stitch  was 
crocheted ;  repeat  from  *. 

No.  ICQ.  Clothes  Bag. 

The  bag  itself  is  made  of  stout  grey  linen,  braided 
with  scarlet  worsted  braid.  The  upper  part  consists  of 
netting  in  double  Berlin  wool,  and  has  a  crocheted  border. 
In  putting  the  six  parts  together,  the  wrong  side  of  the 
seams  is  covered  with  braid,  and  the  right  side  embroi- 
dered in  chain  stitch  of  scarlet  moss  wool,  and  feather 
stitching  of  grey  thread.  A  rosette  of  braid  and  tassel  of 
scaitet  wool  finish  off  the  bag.  The  6  lambrequins  are  em- 
broidered to  match,  and  finished  off  with  similar  tassels. 
The  netted  part  should  be  9  or  10  inches  long,  and  the  last 
6  rows  are  folded  back  and  edged  with  crochet  of  grey  thread. 
The  upper  edge  has  also  a  crochet  border  as  follows: — ist 
row:  aJtemately  2  double  separated  by  i  chain,  3  chain, 
last  of  all  I  ^p  stitch.  2nd  row :  i  double,  4  chain,  the 
Hrst  3  to  form  i  treble,  •  i  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  3  chain, 
I  chain,  i  treble  in  the  chain  between  2  double,  i  chain  ;  re- 
peat from  then  I  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  3  chain,  i  chain, 
I  slip  stitch  in  the  chain  that  formed  i  treble.  3rd  row  :  i 
double  4  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  1  treble,  alternately  i  treble 
I  chain,  then  i  slip  stitch  in  the  treble  formed  by  3  chain. 
4th  row:  alternately  i  double,  18  chain,  then  I  slip  stitch. 
Fasten  and  cut  the  thread.  For  the  revers  of  netting,  i  row 
alternately  i  double  4  chain,  then  I  slip  stitch.  2nd  row  : 
•i  double  in  the  chain  scallop,  6  times  alternately  15  chain, 
I  double  in  the  same  scallop,  15  chain,  miss  2  scallop ;  repeat 
from  3rd  row  :  alternately  2  double  in  each  chain  scal- 
lop, I  chain.  When  the  crochet  is  completed,  thread  scarlet 
cords  and  tassels  through,  as  shown  by  the  Illustration. 

Nos,  103,  104.   Lambrequins  for  Flower  Stands, 
Etageres,  etc. 

No.  103  is  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  dark  green  cloth, 
with  an  appliqud  of  fawn-coloured  cloth  of  several  shades 
edged  with  gold  soutache,  sewn  on  with  black  purse  silk. 
The  patterns  are  embroidered  in  satin  stitch,  with  brown  and 
maize-coloured  purse  silk. 

No.  104  has  an  appliqutf  of  dark  fawn-coloured  cloth  on 
a  lighter  shade  of  the  same  colour.  The  satin  stitch  is 
worked  in  a  dvk  shade,  and  the  knotted  stitch  in  a  paler 
brown.  The  oudines  are  worked  round  with  gold  cord. 

Nosy  loi  &  1Q5.  Braiding  ETesigns  for  Dresses,  &c. 

Borders  for  braiding  dresses,  mantles,  etc. ;  the  designs  are 
worked  with  braids  of  two  different  widths  or  shades,  in  the 
centre  of  each  curl,  as  a  small  star  composed  of  beads  ; 
'>ther  beads  are  dot^  at  intervals,  as  in  Illustration. 

N'OS.  106  &  106.    tKSKRTIpNS  FOR  WASHING  MATERIALS 

IH  Mignardise  and  Crochet. 

No.  loS.  For  this  a  braid  is  required  which  has  on  both 
sides  fooifold  loops.  Crochet  along  one  side  of  the  mignar- 
dise as  follows  1st  row  :  •  i  douUe  in  3  of  the  first  fourfold 
loop,  twice  ijltematdy  i  chain,  i  double,  in  the  fourth  of 
the  same  leaj^  Aen  i  chain,  repeat  from  •.  2nd  row : 
*  iticUe  b  m  riimJe  chain  ttttch  between  2  double,  3  chain. 


1  double  in  the  single  chain  stitch  between  2  double ;  turn 
the  work,  4  chain,  4  times  alternately  i  treble  in  the  3  chain 
of  this  row,  i  chain,  then  i  treble  in  the  same  3  chain  where 
the  4  treble  were  crocheted ;  turn  the  work,  6  chain,  i 
treble  in  the  next  single  chain  stitch  but  one  before  the  pre- 
viously-crocheted 5  treble,  3  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  single 
chain  stitch  but  one,  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  4th  of  the  pre- 
viously worked  4  chain,  repeat  from      3rd  row:  alternately 

2  double  in  the  next  chain  scallop,  7  chain.  4th  row  :  alter- 
nately I  treble  2  chain  miss  2 ;  repeat  the  pattern  along 
the  other  side  of  the  braid. 

No.  106  is  worked  with  a  mignardise  braid,  which  has  on 
the  one  side  single,  and  on  the  other  fivefold  loops,  ist 
row  :  along  the  side  with  the  fivefold  loops,  •  I  treble  in  the 
first  of  the  fivefold  loop,  3  double  in  the  3  following  loops, 
I  treble  in  the  last  of  the  same  loop,  7  chain,  miss  i  fivefold 
loop ;  repeat.  2nd  row :  •  3  chain  in  the  3  double  twice 
alternately,  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  7  chain,  then  3  chain  ; 
repeat.  3rd  row  :  •  i  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  3  treble, 
4  chain,  7  double  in  the  3  chain  between  2  double,  4  chain ; 
repeat.  4th  row  :  •  alternately  i  treble,  6  chain,  1  treble 
in  the  centre  of  the  following  7  chain,  6  chain  ;  repeat  5th 
row :  along  the  other  side  of  the  mignardise,  alternately  i 
double  in  2  loops,  7  chain.  The  other  half  of  the  insertion  is 
crocheted  in  the  same  way,  joining  where  the  Illustration 
directs. 

No.  107.  Point  Lace  Corner  for  Collar. 

This  comer  is  worked  in  button-hole,  and  various  lace 
stitches,  and  edged  with  purls. 

Nos.  109,  no.  Embroidered  Borders. 

Beautiful  designs  for  embroidery  borders  for  shitt  fronts. 
The  stitches  required  in  each  pattern  are  plain,  satin,  and 
overcast. 

No.  III.  Point  Lace. 

When  the  design  has  been  drawn  on  the  tracing  paper, 
the.  point  lace  braid  is  carefully  sewn  on,  and  the  separate 
patterns  are  joined  with  Venetian  bars.  The  wheds  are 
then  MTorked,  and  the  lace  is  finished  off  with  a  pearl  edging. 

No.  112.  Crochet  Edging. 

On  a  chain  of  13  stitches,  crochet  as  follows  :  ist  row, 
9  chain,  2  treble  separated  by  i  chain  in  the  7th  of  the 
13  foundation  chain,  2  treble  separated  by  i  chain  in  the 
next  stitch  but  2,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  2  :  2nd 
row  :  turn  the  work,  4  chain,  twice  2  treble  separated 
by  I  chain  in  the  next  chain  stitch  between  2  treble,  then 
12  double  in  the  next  9  chain.  3rd  row  :  turn  the  work, 
1  chain,  1  purl  of  5  chain,  and  i  slip  stitch  in  the  first  stitch, 

1  treble  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  next  stitch,  5  times  alter- 
nately I  purl,  2  treble  in  the  next  2  stitches,  taking  care  to 
draw  up  the  slip  stitch  of  the  purl  with  the  upper  parts  of 
the  following  treble  stitches,  then  twice  alternately  2  treble 
separated  by  one  chain,  in  the  next  chain  between  2  treble, 
then  I  treble  in  the  3rd  of  the  first  4  chain.  4th  row  :  turn 
the  work,  4  chain,  twice  2  treble  separated  by  i  chain  in 
the  next  chain  stitch  between  2  treble,  then  3  chain,  join  to 
the  centre  of  the  next  purl,  3  chain  ;  repeat  the  1st  to  the 
4th  row,  joining  as  required  by  the  Illustration. 

No.  113.  Edging  in  Mignardise  Braid  and  Crochet. 

The  braid  selected  for  this  edging  should  have  a  fourfold 
group  of  loops  on  each  side.  Along  oae  side  crochet  •  i 
double  in  I  fourfold  loop,  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  four- 
fold loop,  I  chaia,  i  purl  of  5  chain,  and  i  double  in  the  ist 
chain,  I  chain ;  repeat  from  2nd  row:  alternately  i  double 
in  the  centre  of  the  3  chain,  1 3  treble  in  the  following  purl. 
3rd  row  :  along  the  other  side  of  the  braid,  I  double  in  the 

2  last  of  the  first,  and  the  2  first  of  the  second  fourfold  loop, 
alternately  4  chain,  i  double  in  the  2  last  of  the  2nd,  and  the 
2  first  of  the  following  fourfold  loop. 
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Nos.  114,  115.   WORK  Basut,  ornamented  with 
Embroidery. 

The  basket  itself  is  of  a  pretty  light  pattern  in  osier  work, 
the  stand  and  handle  being  of  polished  cane.  The  interior 
is  lined  with  lilac  taffetas,  and  has  round  the  edge  a  van- 
dyked  niching  of  the  same  material.  At  each  side  of  the 
basket  is  a  pocket  made  of  two  folds  of  taffetas,  with  an  inner 
lining  of  stiff  muslin.  The  basket  is  further  ornamented 
with  two  strips  of  white  cloth,  vandyked,  and  placed  cross- 
wise, as  our  Illustration  shows.  Each  strip  has  an  embroi- 
dery of  feather  stitch  in  fawn-coloured  silk,  and  a  wreath  of 
violets,  worked  with  violet  and  shaded  green  silk,  in  satin, 
overcast,  and  feather  stitch. 

No.  116.  Embroidered  Border  for  Baskets,  etc. 
The  border  itself  consists  of  a  strip  of  pale  brown  cloth, 
slightly  scalloped,  and  edged  on  each  side  with  Vandykes  of 
the  same  material  in  a  darker  shade.  The  embroidery  is 
worked  with  two  shades  of  brown  silk,  in  satin,  overcast, 
and  chain  stitch.  The  gold  cord  is  sewn  on  with  black 
silk. 


No.  117.  Border  in  Muslim  Appuque  foe  Cur- 

TAINSy  ETC 

For  this  border  procure  some  good  Brussels  net,  aad 
then  trace  the  design  on  fine  mull  muslin;  tack  it  vm 
evenly  on  the  net,  and  work  over  all  the  outlines  with  so^ 
cotton  in  buttonhole  stitch.  After  the  work  is  complete,  cut 
away  the  muslin,  as  shown  in  Illustration. 


No.  118.   Design  in  Netting  and  Darning  for 
Antimacassars,  etc. 

First  make  a  square  of  straight  netting  for  the  artide 
required ;  then  dam  it  from  Illustration,  and  finish  o€f  witii 
a  deep  fringe.  This  design  might  also  be  worked  in  crochet 
thus  :  for  the  open  part  make  2  chain,  i  treble,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  holes  over  each  other  ;  the  thick  parts  should  be 
treble  stitched,  allowing  3  trebles  for  each  square. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


1.  "  I  will  lay  me  Down  in  Peace.** 

2.  "There  the  Wicked  Cease  from  Troubling." 

3.  "  Heaven  and  Earth  shall  pass  Away." 

4.  **  Thy  Loving-kindness  and  Mercy." 

5.  "  I  Cried  unto  the  Lord." 

6.  "  Seek  ye  the  Lord." 

7.  "  Them  that  are  Meek." 

Composed  by  Charles  Joseph  Frost,  (Novello,  Ewer, 
and  Co.,  i,  Bemers  Street,  W.) 

Seven  out  of  a  set  of  twelve  short  songs  called  "  Sabbath 
Recreations;**  they  are  all  extremely  easy,  and  suited  to 
sc^rano  and  mezzo-soprano  voices,  but  too  monotonous  ever 
to  become  great  favourites. 

"Zepherine,"  mazurka  brillante,  by  Gustav  Lange.  (A. 
Hammond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo  Street,  Regent  Street,  W.) 

A  bright  and  sparkling  little  piece,  suitable  to  pianistes 
of  moderate  pretensions.  The  mazurka  tempo  is  always 
pleasing,  and  this  one  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

"Wanda,**  mazurka  brillante,  by  Gustave  Lange.  (A. 
Hammond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo  Street,  Regent  Street,  W.) 


A  very  graceful  mazurka,  easy  and  impretending ;  the 
melody  is  pretty  and  tuneful,  and  the  time  weU  marked  ^ 

"  May-day,"  tarentelle  by  Charles  Joseph  Frost  (No- 
vello, Ewer,  and  Co.,  i,  Bemers  Streeti  W.,  and  C.  J.  Pros; 
2,  Newton  Terrace,  Lee,  S.E.) 

A  brilliant  composition,  well  worthy  of  the  amount  d 
practice  and  care  required  to  make  it  thoroughly  effective ;  it 
has  the  genuine  entrmn  of  a  tarentelle,  and  is  not  wanting 
in  originality. 

"The  Wish,**  romance  for  the  pianoforte,  by  Richard 
Harvey.  (A.  Hammond  and  Co.,  5,  Vigo  Street,  Regent 
Street,  W.). 

The  melody  of  this  romance  is  tuneful,  and  the  presence 
of  a  passage  in  octaves,  and  some  arp^gio  practice,  make  h 
a  good  school-room  piece  for  moderately  advanced  pupils. 

"  Die  Sibelle,**  idylle,  by  Gustave  Lange.  (A  Hammond 
and  Co.,  5,  Vigo  Street,  Regent  Street,  W.) 

A  melodious  and  graceful  little  piece,  with  no  great  dain 
to  originality,  but  suited  to  young  performers,  who  will  pro 
bably  approve  of  it. 
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CAMELLIAS. 


THESE  beautiftil  ball-room  flowen  tre  geomlly  culti* 
rated  under  fsover,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  Ibey 
should  not  be  made  ornaments  of  the  open  garden. 
Writing  in  "The  Gardener's  Magazine,"  Mr.  George 
GordoQ  assures  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  growing 
Camellias  out  of  doors  that  they  have  practically  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  trosX.  But  there  is  another  difficulty 
to  face  in  the  destruction  of  the  flowers  by  heavy  rainsj 
or  an  excessive  humidity  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
greatest  injury  is,  as  a  rule^  done  to  the  flowers  in  seasons 
remarkable  by  the  absence  of  severe  frosts.  The  mild 
weather  experienced  at  midwinter  induces  them  to  bloom 
a  month  or  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  usual  time,  and 
the  flowers  are  in  consequence  exposed  to  the  adverse 
inflaences  of  the  storms  of  the  end  of  Febmary,  the 
whole  of  March*  and  the  beginning  of  April,  In  wet 
stormy  seasons  the  blooms  suSer  even  when  only  partly 
expanded,  and  the  white  flowers,  which — need  It  be  said  } 
—are  of  the  highest  value,  are  injured  the  most  quickly. 
Now,  the  principal  objection  that  could  be  urged  against 
the  cultivation  of  the  Camellia  out  of  doors  has  been 
pomted  out,  but  it  ought  not  to  materially  influence  those 
who  contemplate  forming  a  plantation.  Whether  fur- 
nished with  flowers  or  not,  the  Camellia  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  evergreens,  and  if  they  fai)  to  bloom 
occasionally,  there  will  be  8  feeling  of  disappointment, 
hut  nothing  more.  The  general  appesrance  of  the  bed 
will  not  be  impaired,  and  the  rich  dark-green  leafage  will 
still  continue  to  afford  pleasure  to  the  eye,  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  those  evergreens  which,  so  far  as  the 
beaatj  of  the  bloom  is  cencernedi  may  be  described  es 
flowerless.  On  the  other  hand|  in  seasons  when  the 
flowers  are  fully  developed,  the  result  will  be' a  display  of 
colour  of  surpaesing  ricbnes8-*a  display,  in  feet,  which 
could  only  be  produced  in  structores  large  enough  to 
admit  of  their  being  planted  out ;  for  to  prodnce  so  fine 
a  display  of  flowers  with  plants  grown  in  pots  is  prae- 
tically  impossible.  The  only  difficulty  worthy  of  attention 
is  really  by  no  means  great,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  hence  tt  is  possible  that  the  outdoor  cultivation  of 
Camellias  may  become  of  some  importance.  They  ere 
especially  adapted  for  associating  with  the  choicer 
Japanese  plants  on  the  score  of  their  fltness  and  beauty  i 
and  in  the  formation  of  Japanese  gardens,  which  promise 
to  become  somewhat  popular,  they  should  be  largely 
employed.  In  a  sheltered  situation  in  any  of  the  western 
and  midland  counties,  such  as  is  required  for  the  majority 
of  the  fine  shrubs  we  have  received  from  Japan,  fhey 
would  thrive  amastngly,  and  in  most  seasons  would 
produce  a  profusion  of  flowers,  s  resvitespeci^ly  deeirable  . 
in  the  case  of  the  ffsmtlHsi 

To  ensuif  the  14|}Mt  degree  ^  mscm  b  theenlti* 
nation  of  CameUias  m  the  open  air,  it  is  needful  to  select 


S  rather  sheltered  situation,  a  well'drained  friable  soil,  and 
to  put  out  strong  plants.  If  a  rather  large  number  of 
plants  are  available  for  turning  outi  they  may  be  planted 
In  prominent  positions  in  the  shrubbery  border  5  but  in 
the  case  of  a  small  number— twenty  or  thirty,  for  ex- 
Smple— the  best  course  will  be  to  plant  them  in  a 
position  well  sheltered  but  rather  prominent}  for  it  is  not 
desirable  to  plant  Camellias  where  they  will  not  be  readily 
aeen,  for,  unlike  roses  and  some  other  flowers,  they  are 
by  no  means  wanting  in  sttractiveneu  when  out  of 
bloom,  Camellias  will  well  repay  liberal  encouragement ; 
end,  in  the  formation  of  a  bed  expressly  for  them,  the 
soil  should  be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  between  two  and 
three  feet,  according  to  the  character  of  the  subsoil,  and 
replaced  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  two  parts  turfy 
losm  and  one  part  fibrous  peat.  If  peat  is  difficult  to 
procure,  it  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether  by  taking 
the  loam  from  the  surface  to  ensure  its  being  full  of 
fibrous  matter.  The  most  suitable  stage  at  which  to 
plant  them  out  is,  undoubtedly,  just  as  the  flower-buds 
are  set  \  the  new  growth  is  then  completed,  and  the  wood 
has  become  Arm,  whilst  there  {s  plenty  of  time  remaining 
for  them  to  become  well  esUblisbed  before  vegetation  is 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  cold  westher.  When  newly 
planted  they  should  have  rather  libersl  supplies  of  water, 
and  an  occasional  sprinkling  overhead  in  the  evening,  to- 
sflTord  them  every  encouragement  to  become  established 
quickly. 

In  subsequent  years  the  management  w{U  be  of  the 
simplest  character,  as  all  they  will  require  will  be  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water  occaaionally  in  4ry  weather, 
when  making  their  new  growth.  To  keep  the  roots  cool 
in  hot  weather,  and  to  prevent  the  rapid  evaporation  of 
the  moisture  from  the  soil,  cover  the  surface  of  the  bed 
early  in  the  spring  with  about  six  inches  of  partly-decayed 
manure.  In  the  winter  the  roots  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  stems  may  be  most  efficiently  protected  by  covering 
the  beds  with  about  twelve  inches  or  so  of  dry  litter  or 
leaves,  and  a  little  soil  to  bide  the  covering  materials. 
They  will  require  no  pruning  beyond  the  shortening  back 
of  shoots  that  grow  too  freely,  and  promise  in  course  of 
time  to  spoil  the  contour  of  the  plant. 

It  now  remains  to  be  said  that  single  specimens  may 
wltbadvsntage  be  planted  to  train  over  the  walls  of  dwell- 
ing houses,  for  there  are  no  planta  suitable  for  the  same 
purpose  that  will  compare  with  them  in  neatness  and  in 
the  richness  of  the  foliage,  and  when  in  bloom  they  are 
quite  unsurpassed.  Until  they  nesrly  fill  the  space  al- 
lotted to  them,  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  train- 
ing them  to  the  wall,  and  then  allowing  them  to  grow 

naturally  to  a  distance  about  two  feet  from  it.  They 
«sil  then  be  kept  in  order  by  a  jodi^Mia  vm  of  the  prun- 
ing knife. 
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DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  NOTES. 


TN  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  jonnger  readerii  no 
^  doubt,  the  theatres  form  the  most  attractire  featart 
among  the  delights  of  Christmas  time — a  Tiait  to  one  or 
more  pantomimes  is,  in  their  eyes,  a  necessary  part  of  the 
business  of  the  season.  It  is  a  remark  which  has  often 
been  made,  but  it  will  bear  repeating,  nerertheless,  it  is 
so  true,  that  the  prettiest  sight  Ih  the  theatre  at  Christmas 
time  is  not  the  spectacle  on  the  stagei  but  the  rows  of 
bright  young  faces  that  beam  with  pleasure  from  every 
part  of  the  house}  while  the  most  musical  sounds  are 
the  silvery  little  peals  of  laughter,  at  the  comicalities  of 
the  funny  man  in  the  opening,  or  the  droll  antics  of 
the  clown  in  the  harlequinade.  This  year  our  young 
friends  have  a  perfect  embarras  rfe  richeises  to  select  from; 
and  wherever  they  go»  they  will  not  be  disappointed,  so 
good  all  round  are  the  pantomimes  and  theatrical  enter- 
tainments this  season. 

Covent  Garden  leads  off  with  a  grand  spectacular 
pantomime  upon  the  old  nursery  story,  so  dear  tothechiU 
dren,  of  The  Babes  in  the  Wood/*  which  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  Charles  Ricei  who  is  again  the  lessee  and 
manager.  Mr.  Rice  has  evidently  seen  that  the  great 
strength  of  a  pantomime  at  Covent  Garden  must  be  In 
th^  spectacular  efFectSi  for  which  the  splendid  appliances 
ai^  enormous  extent  of  the  stage  give  special  facilities. 
The  old  story  is,  of  course,  not  very  closely  adhered  to  | 
however,  there  are  the  children  :  the  boy  charmingly 
played  by  little  Nelly  Groves,  who  was  such  a  favourite 
last  year  with  everybody  in  the  character  of  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood ;  and  the  wicked  uncle,  who  has,  if  pos- 
sible, a  more  wicked  retainer,  kept  to  do  all  his  dirty 
Work ;  and  there  are  the  father  and  motheri  who  do  not 
die  At  the  beginning  of  the  piece,  as  they  do  in  the  ballad, 
but  live  long  enough  to  give  a  gorgeous  Christmas  enter- 
tainment in  their  baronial  hall,  where  the  revelry  is  of  a 
most  elaborate  character  3  then  there  is  the  fight  between 
the  would-be  murderer  and  the  children's  protector  5  and 
finally,  the  robins  t  so  that,  at  all  events,  most  of  the 
materials  of  the  old  story  are  kept.  While,  in  additiooi 
the  wicked  uncle  takes  up  his  abode  for  the  night  in  a 
huge  bed-room  occupied  by  the  Big  Bed  of  Waroi  which 
turns  out  a  veritable  chamber  of  horrors.  The  trans- 
formation-scene that  follows  this  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ever  seen :  a  combination  of  golden  fem^-fronds 
and  fairy  forms,  surrounding  the  two  children^  still 
attended  by  the  faithful  robins,  who  form  the  centre  of 
the  picture.  The  harlequinade  that  follows  is  hardly  up 
to  the  average  $  but  considerable  fun  is  got  out  of  a  train 
bound  for  Ashantee,  and  containing  all  the  latest  con* 
trivances.  Mr.  Hicks'  scenery  is  very  charming  through* 
out,  especially  the  transformation-scene  5  the  ballet  scene, 
which  takes  place  in  a  wood  in  winter,  and  the  scene 


of  the  childrens*  wanderings;  though  we  may  remark, 
en  passanit  that  blackberries  are  Hot  Usually  found  upon 
Anow«covered  brambles.  The  scene  ot  the  revels  is  a 
triumph  of  management,  and  the  army  of  small  children 
go  through  their  complicated  evolutions  in  a  style  that  is 
perfectly  surprising.  The  Covent  Garden  pantomime 
is  emphatically  a  thing  to  aee. 

The  Drury  Lane  pantomime,  ''Aladdin 5  or  the 
Wonderful  Lamp,'*  depends  for  its  success  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  elertions  of  the  Yokes  family,  who  have 
returned  from  a  most  successful  toUr  in  America  to  the 
scene  of  their  former  triumphs^  funnier  and  more  versatile 
than  ever.  In  fact,  with  die  exception  of  Miss  Harriet 
Coveney,  who  plays  the  Widow  Ching,  Aladdin's  mother, 
with  her  wonted  cleverness,  the  Vokese.^  are  the  panto- 
mime. Mr.  Fred.  Vokesi  as  the  Magician,  seems  even 
more  flexible  than  ever,  and  is  ably  supported'  by  Mr. 
Walter  Yokes,  who  enacts  the  part  of  the  Magician's 
man.  Mr.  Fred.  Yokes*  pigtail,  and  the  antics  he  plays 
with  it,  will  long  be  remembered.  The  ladies  of  the 
little  party  are  as  good  as  they  can  be.  Miss  Yictoria 
Yokes  makes  a  capital  Aladdin.  Miss  Rosina  displays 
all  her  well-known  liveliness  and  abandon  as  the  Princess 
Badroulbedour )  and  Miss  Jessie  Yokes  is  a  most  agile  and 
graceful  genie  of  the  lamp.  The  scenery  is,  as  usual,  by 
Mr.  Beverley,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  beautiful  in  the 
extreme ;  the  most  effective  scene  being  the  interior  of 
the  magic  cavern,  with  a  ballet  of  jewels  of  remarkable 
brilliance.  The  transfbrmatioU'^scene  is  also  vety  pretty 
and  ingeniouSi  and  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  gene- 
ral Chinese  character  of  the  openitig.  There  is>  according 
to  Mri  Chatterton*s  general  custom,  a  double  troupe  of 
pantomlmists. 

"  Beauty  and  the  Beut "  is  the  pantomime  at  the 
Princess's)  the  chief  attraction  here  being  Miss  Kate 
Yaughan,  who  takes  the  part  of  Beauty.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  part  of  Flibbertigibbet  in  Kenil- 
worth,"  which  she  played  With  peculiar  grace  at  Dro^ 
Lane  last  spring,  this  talented  young  lady  has  hitherto 
been  knovm  only  as  an  eccentric  dancer.  She  has  cer- 
tainly proved  herself  Worthy  of  something  better.  She 
acts  most  intelligently,  and  speaks  her  lines  well  and 
clearly.  Mr.  Belmore,  one  of  the  most  versatile  actors 
on  the  stage,  appears  as  Beauty's  father)  and  the 
famous  "  Little  "  Rowella  is  the  clown. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  this  setson^s  panto- 
mimes is  "The  Children  in  the  Wood"  at  the  Adelphi, 
the  opening  of  which  is  full  of  humour.  Hie  story  is 
treated  very  differently  from  the  Covent  Garden  version, 
and  our  young  friends  will  have  to  decide  which  they 
like  best.  The  children  are  capitally  played  by  Miss 
Amelia  and  Miss  Yiolet  Cameron ;  and  Mr.  James  Fawn 
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is  the  wicked  uncle,  who  is  troubled  with  dreams, 
after  the  fashion  of  Mathias  in  the  "  Bells."  The  trans- 
formation-scene, depicting  the  Nereid's  Home,"  is  a 
lovely  bit  of  painting  by  Mr.  F.  Lloyds.  Mr.  Forest  is 
the  clown,  and  the  veteran  Paulo  the  pantaloon.  Lieut. 
Cole's  clever  performance  is  introduced  in  the  course  of 
the  evening. 

The  remaining  pantomimes  we  are  compelled  to  dis- 
miss more  briefly.  At  the  Globe,  Miss  Lydia  Thomp- 
son and  her  engaging  troupe,  have  set  up  their  standard, 
and  play  their  "  Blue  Beard  '*  with  a  capital  pantomime 
ending,  which  is  totally  unlike  the  usual  character  of  such 
things.  Its  very  originality  should  make  it  acceptable. 
At  the  Surrey  there  is  a  capital  pantomime,  *'  The  Forty 
Thieves,**  with  the  Paynes  in  the  opening,  and  Madlle. 
Anetta  Scasi  as  Morgiana.  Here  the  spectacle  is  very 
fine,  and  there  is  a  most  tasteful  transformation-scene. 
Id  the  harlequinade  Mr.  Harry  Payne  is  clown.  At  the 
Grecian,  "Snip,  Snap,  Snorum"  is  the  vehicle  for  the 
display  of  Mr.  George  Conquest's  remarkable  talents. 

It  is  not,  however,  at  every  theatre  that  pantomime 
reigns.  At  many,  the  bills  are  unchanged.  "  Hamlet," 
with  Mr.  Irving  as  the  Danish  Prince,  still  keeps  its  place 
on  the  boards  of  the  Lyceum,  and  probably  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  some  time.  Mr.  Sothem  continues  to  depict 
the  eccentricities  of  Lord  Dundreary  to  the  frequenters 
of  the  Haymarkct.  *'  The  Two  Orphans  "  flourish  at  the 
Olympic;  and  "Sweethearts"  and  Society"  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales's. 

At  the  Graiety,  however,  there  has  been  an  important 
change.   The  production  of  ''The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  '*  has  more  than  justified  our  anticipation.  We 
cannot  call  to  xnind  ever  having  seen  such  an  excep- 
tionably  good  cast  all  round.    From  Mr.  Phelps,  who 
plajs  Sir  John  FalstafF,  downwards,  all  are  good,  and 
specially  well  chosen  for  their  parts.    Mr.  Arthur  Cecil, 
vho  has  proved  a  most  powerful  acquisition  to  the 
Gaiety  company,  has  made  a  wonderful  hit  in  the  part  of 
Dr.  Caius,  the  French  physician,  which  he  plays  with 
the  utmost  humour,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  most  trifling   detail.  Mr. 
Righton,  as  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  the  Welsh  parson,  is 
almost  equally  good,  and  the  scene  of  the  duel  between 
those  worthies  must  be  seen,  as  they  say,  to  be  appre- 
ciated.  When  we  add  that    The  Merry  Wives "  are 
played  by  Mrs.  John  Wood  and  Miss  Rose  Leclercq,  that 
^liss  Fartado  is  a  very  sweet  Ann  Page,  and  that  Mrs. 
Leigh  is  the  bustling  Dame  Quickly,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  how  well  the  ladies'  parts  are  filled.    The  scenexy  is 
very  good  throughout,  but  the  scene  of  Windsor  Forest 
by  moonlight,  with  the  Castle  in  the  distance,  is  a  per- 
fect triumph  of  the  scene-painter's  art.    Mr.  Arthur 
Sulli?an's  music  is  bright  and  characteristic,  but  hardly 
up  to  his  best  mark.    Altogether,  no  more  successful 
revival  of  Shakespeare  has  been  seen  since  the  days  of 
Charles  Kean-^its  completeness  and  evenness  are  beyond 
all  praise. 


The  prolific  and  always  amusing  Mr.  Byron  has  pro- 
duced a  comedy,  Our  Boys,"  at  the  Vaudeville.  The  plot 
is  improbable,  but  the  quips  and  cranks  of  the  dialogue  are 
wonderful,  and  the  acting  so  good  that  the  audience  enjoy 
the  piece  greatly,  and  it  promises  to  have  a  long  run.  A  . 
close  friendship  between  an  aristocratic  military  officer  of 
high  rank,  and  a  retired  butterman,  is  certainly  not  one  of 
the  most  likely  things  to  occur  in  everyday  life  j  but  the  old 
General,  as  played  by  Mr.  Farren,  combines  familiarity 
with  dignity  so  well,  and  Mr.  James,  as  the  old  ex-butter- 
man,  is  so  diverting,  that  the  house  is  kept  in  a  high  state 
of  amusement,  and  forgets  to  be  critical.  When  listening 
to  a  lyric  performance,  we  feel  bound  to  believe  that 
music  is  the  natural  language  of  the  Leonora  or  the  Amina, 
and  the  Gennaro  or  the  Giovanni  of  the  scene,  and  that 
the  violation  of  probability  would  be,  if  the  characters  did 
not  sing.  Similarly  we  ought,  we  suppose,  to  feel  as- 
tonished if,  in  a  modem  fashionable  comedy,  the  pretty 
young  ladies  and  smart  young  gentlemen  did  not  catch 
up  one  another*s  words,  and  shower  puns  and  epigrams. 
The  dialogue  of  Mr.  Byron's  comedy,  like  that  of  several 
others  which  have  lately  had  long  runs,  reminds  us  of  a 
fencing  match,  so  rapid  is  the  play  of  the  sharp,  the 
rapier-pointed  epigram."  Of  this  art,  Mr.  Byron  is  a 
master  ^  and  while,  of  course,  he  does  not  indulge  in  those 
terrible  word-dislocations  which  make  his  burlesques  re- 
markable, he  runs  riot  in  puns  and  jokes  of  a  somewhat 
less  violent  type.  The  performers  evidently  enjoy  the 
play,  and  Mr.  James  has  added  another,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest,  to  his  long  list  of  successes.  His  mixture  of 
assumed  dignity  and  real  comicality  is  admirable,  and 
when  once  he  is  almost  pathetic,  in  a  moment  afterwards 
he  evokes  a  shout  of  laughter.  Since  Robson's  time,  comic 
actors  have  shown  an  ambition  for  the  tragic,  and  have 
delighted  in  what  are  called  serio-comic  parts,  delighting 
to  make  strong  pathetic  points.  Mr.  James  leads  us  up  to 
the  point,  and  then  topples  over  into  burlesque,  appa- 
rently unintentional,  but  very  destructive  to  the  serio-comic 
theoxy.  He  has  disinherited  his  son,  and  the  audience 
are  beginning  to  think,  "  What  a  hard-hearted  old  butter- 
man  ;  "  but  when  desiring  to  express  his  determination  in 
appropriately  dignified  language,  he  adds,  That  is  my 
ulta-pomatum  !  "  (meaning,  we  presume,  ultimatum),  we 
are  in  the  comic  region  again.  *^  Our  Boys "  promise 
to  enjoy  a  long  life:  they  are  smart  young  fellows 5 
and  "Our  Girls,"  played  by  Miss  Amy  Roselle 
and  Miss  Kate  Bishop,  are  very  charming  companion 
pictures. 

In  the  musical  world  there  has  been  the  usual  stag- 
nation, owing  to  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  series 
of  daily  concerts  at  the  Albert  Hall,  so  liberally  projected 
by  Messrs.  Novello,  came  to  an  end  on  Boxing-day,  when 
two  concerts  were  given.  On  both  occasions  the  audi- 
ence were  rather  tumultuous  ;  for  Mr.  Reeves,  who  had 
been  announced,  and  who,  no  doubt,  was  the  chief  attrac- 
tion at  each  of  the  concerts,  was  unable  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. As  might  have  been  expected,  the  audience  were 
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disappointed,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  shov  it.  The 
singers  who  came  on  when  Mr.  Reeves  should  have 
appeared,  were  hardly  allowed  to  open  their  mouths,  and 
the  disturbance  continued  more  or  less  throughout  the 
evening.  It  certainly  was  a  great  pity,  and,  we  would 
venture  to  add,  a  great  mistake,  that  Mr.  Reeves'  inability 
to  fulfil  his  engagement  was  not  announced  earlier.  At 
all  events,  the  disturbance  at  the  evening  concert  might 
have  been  avoided.  Of  course  it  was  in  thoroughly  bad 
taste,  but  it  was  natural  enough.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
give  two  weekly  concerts,  one  of  which  will  be  alternately 
of  oratorio  and  classical  music,  and  the  other  will  be 
popular,  in  character.  The  change  is  certainly  a  wise 
one,  and  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  some  such  course 
was  not  adopted  at  first.  The  Albert  Hall  is  in  winter  a 
most  inconvenient  place  to  go  to,  and  to  get  away  from, 
except  for  those  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  while  the 
weather  is  such  as  it  usually  is  in  London  during  the 
winter  months.  The  omnibus  service  is  scanty  and 
irregular,  the  railway  is  some  way  ofl",  and  to  wait  for  a 
carriage  or  'bus  at  the  door  entails  endless  miseries.  In 
the  summer,  however,  these  drawbacks  are  modified,  and 
we  may  hope  that  the  new  series  of  concerts  will  be 
sufficiently  successful  to  warrant  Messrs.  Novello  in 
giving  an  occasional  extra  night.  One  good  result  we 
may  fairly  expect  from  the  change  :  the  wider  interval 
between  the  concerts  will  give  those  opportunities  for 
rehearsal  that  were  badly  wanted. 

The  first  section  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  ended 
with  a  performance  of  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley's  oratorio, 
*'  Hagar,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Hereford  Festival 
in  1873,  but  had  not  previously  been  heard  in  London. 
The  performance,  as  regards  chorus,  band,  and  soloists, 
was  remarkably  good,  and  the  oratorio  was  received  with 
general  marks  of  approbation  j  but  unfortunately  the 
weather  was  most  unpropitious,  and  the  audience  was 
unusually  scanty.  We  trust,  however,  that  we  shall 
have  a  chance  of  hearing  "  Hagar "  again  under  more 
favourable  circumstances.  There  is  much  in  it  that  is 
considerably  above  the  average,  and  every  line  of  it  shows 


the  hand  not  only  of  a  skilful  scholastic  musician,  bnt 
also  of  a  careful  and  thoughtful  writer,  who  has  the 
truest  appreciation  of  his  subject.  The  series  was  re- 
commenced  on  Saturday,  January  16,  with  a  concert  of 
the  usual  character. 

Two  performances  of  the  "  Creation"  have  been  given 
since  our  last  notes  were  written ;  one  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Mr.  William  Carter,  at  the  Albert  Hall,  and 
another  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  at  Exeter  Hall. 
Mr.  John  Boosey  has  commenced  a  series  of  Ballad 
Concerts  at  the  Albert  Hall  with  his  accustomed  success, 
and  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall 
have  been  resumed.    Soon  the  [musical  season  of  1875 
will  be  in  "full  swing."    One  more  item  of  musical 
news  will  close  our  present  budget.    This  is  the  com- 
mencement  of  a  fresh  season  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German 
Reed,  at  St.  George  s  Hall,  Langham  Place,  with  a 
capital  company,  and  a  most  attractive  programme. 
Mr.  Barnard's  piece,  "Two  Many  by  One,"  with  Mr. 
F.  H.  Cowen's  music,  is  retained,  and  is  well  performed 
by  Miss  Leonora  Braham,  Mrs.  German  Reed,  Messrs. 
A.  Bishop,  A.  Reed,  and  Corney  Grain.    But  the  most 
effective  piece  in  the  programme  is  Mr.  A' Beckett's 
"Three  Tenants,'*  which  is  brightly  written  and  espe- 
cially well  suited  to  the  company.    The  plot  is  some- 
thing of  the  "  Box  and  Cox  "  character,  and  the  fun  of 
the  piece  is  in  the  complications  which  ensue  from  the 
letting  of  a  Highland  cottage  in  Perthshire  to  three 
parties  simultaneously.  Mrs.  German  Reed,  as  a  nervoas 
widow,  with  a  daughter,  capitally  played  by  Miss  Fanny 
Holland,  has  a  part  that  suits  her  to  perfection,  and  of 
which  she  makes  the  very  most.    Mr.  A.  Reed  is  par- 
ticularly good  as  Pebbles,  the  old  custodian  of  the 
cottage.    Mr.  A.  Bishop's  "Vellum,"  an  old  book- 
worm, is  well  made  up  and  most  cleverly  acted.  The 
music  is  written  and  adapted  by  Mr.  German  Reed. 
Mr.  Corney  Grain  has  a  scena,  "  The  £nchanted  Piano," 
after  the  style  of  the  late  John  Parry,  to  whom  he  makes 
a  very  acceptable  successor,  but  we  may  not  expect  to 
see  John  Parry's  equal  again. 


DOWN  THE  SHADOWED  LANE. 


"P\OWN  the  shadowed  lane  she  goes, 

And  her  arms  are  laden 
.With  the  woodbine  and  wild-rose, 

Happy  little  maiden ! 
Sweetly,  sweetly  doth  she  sing 

As  the  lark  above  her ; 
Surely  every  living  thing 

Thou  hast  seen  must  love  her. 

As  she  strayed  and  as  she  sung, 

Happy  little  maiden  ! 
Shadowy  lanes  and  dells  among, 

With  wild  flowers  laden, 


Chanced  a  bonny  youth  that  way, 

For  the  lanes  were  shady ; 
She  dropped  one  wee  flower,  they  say, 

Did  this  little  lady. 

Dropped  a  flower,  so  they  say  j 

Dropped,  and  never  missed  it  j 
And  the  youth,  alack-a-day. 

Picked  it  up  and  kissed  it. 
Now  in  sweet  lane  wanderings. 

With  love-flowers  laden. 
With  her  love  she  strays  and  sings, 

Happy  little  maiden ! 
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OUR  WORK-ROOM, 


Rules  and  Regulations.  All  letters  re- 
qmring  answers  in  the  following  month's  issue 
must  be  forwarded  to  SylviAp  caks  of  Editor, 
before  the  fifth  of  each  month. 

3.  All  letters  asking  questions  should  be 
writteQ  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper,  and  a 
space  should  be  left  for  each  answer. 

3.  In  writing  for  advice  as  to  the  making  up 
and  altering  of  dresses,  it  is  advisable  to  men- 
Don  height,  compleaaon.  and  colour  of  hair,  in 
order  tlm  the  best  combinations  of  colour  may 
be  given. 

4.  Photographs  sent  for  this  purpose  can- 
not be  returned,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  directed  envelope. 

No  charge  is  made  lor  replies  to  any  ques- 
tion in  the  Work-room :  it  is  open  to  all  comers, 
and  all  are  welcome. 


Emmit  would  be  to  thankful  for  Sylvia's 
dme.  What  would  she  recommend  for  mourn- 
ing for  a  step-mother  ?  Cither  having  died  a  very 
long  time  ago.  Would  be  very  graceful  if  she 
could  be  answered  in  the  February  number.  [As 
vonr  ^er  is  dead,  you  need  wear  very  little 
cnpe«  Have  your  bonnet  of  black  silk,  with  a 
little  areophane.  Trim  your  dress  with  narrow 
ibUs  of  crape,  headed  with  narrow  jet,  and  have 
tiiex  ibidi  placed  so  that  you  can  afterwards  sub- 
sitQCe  velvet  or  other  trimming.  Your  jacket 
can  be  arranged  in  the  same  way.] 

Sylvia  cannot  find  Totum's  "  letter,  dated 
October  ut  \  but  if  Totum  "  will  write  again, 
SyWu  will  be  glad  to  give  the  subject  her  best 
sttendmi. 

Mti.  K.  presents  her  compliments  to  Sylvia, 
and  would  fed  obliged  with  her  advice  about  a 
crttt  pattern  enclosed.  As  it  b  shabby,  Mrs.  K. 
thooght  of  having  it  dyed,  and  stamped  with 
»ine  coloured  pattern.  Does  Sylvia!  know  if 
they  wear  and  look  well ;  and  what  colour  would 
toit  a  dark  person,  not  tall  or  stout,  middle  age  ? 
Tbe  dress  has  a  deep  flounce,  plain  body,  large, 
open  sleeves.  [Dyeing  would  make  the  silk  too 
tliin.  Better  have  it  re-dipped  in  the  original  dye.] 

Uni  Framjaisi  will  be  very  much  obliged 
to  Sylvia  if  she  will  answer  the  following  ques- 
tion. What  can  she  do  with  a  good  black  silk 
dms,  rather  more  than  walking  length,  to  make 
it  tidy  fbr  evening  wear  ?  It  has  a  high  bodice  and 
vide  sash,  but  no  panier.  There  are  also  three 
naiTow  flounces,  but  they  are  very  shabby  indeed. 
Une  Franpise  likes  the  magazine  very  much. 
[If  Une  Franpisc  has  any  black  grenadine  she 
«n  pat  a  flounce  of  it  round  the  skirt  of  the  silk, 
making  tbe  shabby  flounces  into  niching  where- 
with to  head  the  flounce.  Make  a  tablier  of  the 
grenadine,  ed^ng  with  silk  or  jet  fringe— the 
latter  Une  Franjiisc  can  nuke  heijelf.  Cut  the 
Wy  en  cieor,  and  trim  rvund  with  fluting  of 
Pwadine  and  lace,  or  muslin  ruflf".  Trim  sleeves 
*«h  grenadine  and  fringe.  An  old  grenadine? 
drea  would  do  all  that  is  required.  If  not,  six 
jwda  of  new  material  will  make  your  dress  very 
™»me  and  becoming  for  dinner  or  evening 

Hon  very  much  needs  some  advice  from  Sylvia. 
Her  case  is  this :  she  and  a  younger  sister  had  just 
|«  a  handwme  outfit  each  of  winter  clothes^ 
they  have  unexpectedly  lost  their  dear 
mother.  Some  of  the  dresses  are  srill  in  the 
P«ce,  some  partly  made,  and  some  worn  a  few 
r®**'  She  and  her  sister  have  also  got  handsome 
whkh  were  never  worn.   Their  purses 


are  Timlted,  and  it  would  be  a  great  object  to 
them  if  they  could  get  rid  of  the  things.  Hope 
has  seen  two  advertisements  very  often  in  Thk 
Young  Englishwoman,  which  she  encloses, 
oflfering  to  buy  ladies*  dresses.  Could  Sylvia 
tell  her  of  a  trustworthy  person,  firom  personal 
knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  of  some  friend? 
and  Hope  would  also  wish  to  know  how 
such  arrangements  are  made;  does  tbe  buyer 
send  a  deposit  ?  Hope  fears  she  is  very  trouble- 
some, but  living  in  a  very  small  town  she  has  no 
other  means  of  getting  this  much  needed  infor- 
mation. She  encloses  a  list  of  the  new  articles,  and 
she  has  a  number  of  good  dresses  very  little  worn. 
Hope  hopes  that  if  Sylvia  will  not  write  by  post 
she  will  answer  her  in  the  February  magazine,  as 
last  week  Hope  could  not  write  a  line.  [Sylvia 
does  not  personally  know  any  dealer  in  second- 
hand clothing,  but  advises  "Hope**  to  correspond 
with  either  of  those  recommended  by  subscribers, 
and  to  find  out  from  them  the  working  of  the 
system.  Their  names  and  addresses  are :  Mrs. 
Cawsey,  16,  Tavistock  Street,  Devonport,  South 
Devon;  and  Mrs.  Dymond,  55,  Mill  Street, 
Bideford,  North  Devon.  We  cannot  publish 
your  list  of  dresses,  unless  you  wish  to  advertise 
them  in  our  exchange  column.] 

Amy  would  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Sylvia  if 
she  would  tell  her  how  to  make  up  a  dress  iox  a 
ball.  She  has  a  light  blue  batiste,  train  skirt, 
very  long,  which  has  been  worn  over,  and  thinks 
that  it  would  make  up,  if  cut  short,  with  some 
blue  tarlatan,  or  something  of  the  kind.  Amy 
is  five  feet  three,  stout,  fidr  skin,  and  light  hair. 
Will  Sylvia  kindly  answer  in  the  next  number  ? 
[Thin  materials  never  look  well  over  thin  ma- 
terials of  a  diflvrent  texture.  If  you  could  get 
some  blue  silk,  which  need  not  be  very  good — 
dyed  would  do — you  could  make  up  the  banste 
very  prettily  as  trimming,  covering  the  three 
front  breadths  to  the  knees  with  tiny  flounces,  and 
trimming  the  rounded  tunic  and  ends,  besides 
body  and  sleeves,  with  pretty  blonde,  or  soft  white 
hce.  This  would  also  be  eventually  the  more 
economical  style.] 

Janxy  would  feel  obliged  to  Sylvia  if  she 
would  tell  her  what  way  would  be  best  to  make 
a  cloak.  She  has  three  yards  of  wide  width 
cloth  like  the  pattern  enclosed.  She  is  five  feet 
five,  rather  thin,  light-complexioned.  She  had 
thought  of  a  circular  cloak,  but  would  you  advise 
it  gored  or  not }  Sylvia  would  greatly  oblige  by 
answering  this  in  the  next  number.  '[Sylvia 
received  no  pattern  of  the  cloth.  Circular 
cloaks  are  no  longer  ^hionable.  A  jacket, 
cither  loose  or  fitting,  would  be  more  advisable.] 
Mabel  W*  would  like  to  know  what  Sylvia 
would  advise  her  to  do  with  a  silk  dress  (pattern 
enclosed).  She  has  a  fiilJ,  plain  skirt  and  jacket 
bodice,  it  is  perfectly  clean  and  fresh,  but  old- 
fashioned.  Mabel  W.  having  been  almost  con- 
stantly in  mourning  for  many  years,  she  does  not 
care  to  bring  it  out  again  as  it  is.  She  wishes  to 
have  it  dyed,  though  she  didikes  dyed  silk. 
What  colour  would  Sylvia  advise  ?  Could  it  be 
dyed  black,  with  a  printed  stripe,  or  spot  of  some 
colour,  and  what  would  be  the  probable  cost? 
Mabel  will  feel  grateful  for  any  suggestion  fiom 
Sylvia,  as  regards  the  dyeing  and  making  up  the 
dress,  [It  is  a  pity  to  have  it  dyed,  as  it  is  per- 
fectly clean,  and  would  be  very  thin  after  dyeing. 
Why  not  make  the  full,  plain  skirt  into  a  pretty 
ublicr,  or  tunic,  trimmed  vrith  brown  silk,  or 


velvet  to  match  the  stripe,  and  wear  over  a 
brown  or  black  skirt  ?] 

Jxssix  would  be  extremely  grateful  if  Sylvia 
would  help  her  a  little.  Jessie  has  ten  yards  of 
black  cashmere,  fiity-two  inches  vride,  which  she 
wanti  to  make  up  into  a  nice  walking  dress; 
will  Sylvia  kindly  tell  her  how,  and  what  to  trim 
it  with  ?  Jessie  is  in  mourning.  Height,  five  feet. 
[Gore  the  three  fiont  breadths,  and  trim  nearly 
to  waist  with  narrow  flounces,  with  French  hem 
of  self,  and  headed  with  bias  folds  stitched  at 
each  side.  Make  long  and  ample  tunic  at  back, 
caught  up  with  sash  of  cashmere  lined  vrith  silk. 
Up  the  seams  where  front  trimming  ends,  put 
revers  of  cashmere,  scalloped  out  and  fastened 
back  with  pretty  silk  or  jet  buttons.  Trim  skirt 
at  back  with  a  flounce  or  flounces  of  cashmere 
wider  than  those  in  fit>nt.  Basque  body  and 
tight  sleeves,  vrith  cufls  of  scalloped  cashmere, 
with  buttons  to  match  those  on  skirt.]  Also 
how  to  nuke  up  a  dress  of  dark  grey  linsey,  fbr 
a  little  girl  ten  years  old,  fbr  every  day  wear. 
[Have  the  back  plain  and  trim  the  front  with 
bias  folds,  which  would  be  pretty  in  a  lighter 
grey.  Let  the  skirt  make  a  little  pouflF  at  the 
back,  which  fastens  up  with  a  pretty  sash,  black 
or  grey.  Body  with  bias  folds  from  firont  to  back 
over  shoulder,  and  half-fitting  jacket,  trimmed 
with  smoked  buttons.  If  you  have  a  lighter  grey, 
put  in  the  pockets,  on  the  sleeves  and  in  the  bias 
folds.]  Jessie  likes  the  Work-room  very  much, 
and  thinks  it  is  very  useful  to  a  great  many.  Has 
been  a  subscriber  some  years,  and  likes  it  very 
much. 

Will  Sylvia  tell  May  a  pretty  simple  way  of 
making  a  light  print  dress  for  a  very  small, 
young-looking  girl,  past  twenty-five  ?  [If  you 
like  it  short,  trim  across  tablier  with  flounces 
about  eight  inches  wide,  and  a  deeper  flounce  all 
the  way  round  the  skirt.  If  long,  have  the  back 
quite  plain,  but  with  a  pouflf*  at  the  top.  The 
plainness  of  the  skirt  will  add  to  your  apparent 
height.  Trim  the  body  and  sleeves  with  frillings 
of  the  material,  soon  hemmed  in  a  sewing 
machine,  and  wear  with  a  bow  at  the  neck  of 
some  pretty  contrasting  colour  of  a  rather  dark 
shade,  to  tone  down  the  lightness  of  the  print. 
If  a  good  print,  have  a  round  tablier  and  ends  at 
the  back,  trimmed  with  English  embroidery.] 

A.  Melon  writes  :  I  beg  to  present  my  com- 
pliments to  the  Editor,  and  to  solicit  advice  upon 
the  following  subjects:—!.  How  shall  I  make 
up  a  thick  Russell  cord,  how  many  yards  will  it 
require,  and  how  much  crape  ?  [Trim  the  front 
breadths  with  bias  folds  and  crape,  with  one 
or  two  flounces  round  the  back.  Twelve  to 
fourteen  yards;  three  to  four  yards  of  crape.] 
2.  What  crape  do  you  consider  best,  and  how 
much  is  it  per  yard,  and  where  procurable? 
[Albert  crape,  price  varies  according  to  quality. 
Order  it  through  your  linendraper.]  3.  My 
husband  has  been  dttid  just  a  twelvemonth.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  trim  a  rich,  black,  glace  silk 
dress ;  it  has  eight  widths,  and  is  not  gored.  I 
don't  want  to  take  it  to  pieces,  because  it  is  just 
as  my  dear  husband  gave  it  to  me,  but  I  want  to 
trim  it  with  crape  to  make  it  look  deep  enough  j 
it  is  quite  plain  now,  with  the  exception  of  blue 
velvet  and  black  fi-inge  across  the  shoulders. 
[Crape  is  not  suittble  on  glace  silk,  only  on  gros- 
grain.  You  had  better  keep  it  till  you  have  ofk 
crape,  especially  as  this  trimming  spoils  the  silk 
fbr  any  other.] 
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Our  Exchange. —Ladies  wishing  to  effect 
exchanges  through  our  columns  can  do  so 
Gratis,  on  the  following  condition  : — i.  That 
they  give  an  address,  wAicA  may  printed, 
a.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  undertake  to  for- 
ward letters  and  enter  addresses;  but  ladies 
who  wish  to  exchange,  and  who  object  to  their 
addresses  being  published,  can  advertise  an 
exchange,  vrithout  address  given,  on  payment 
of  one  shilling  for  thirty-six  words,  when  their 
names  will  be  entered,  and  letters  forwarded» 
without  further  expense. 


Alpha  writes.  I  have  a  quantity  of  modem 
music,  and  some  bound  very  nicely ;  also  some 
songs  ;  all  very  little  used,  which  I  shall  be  glad 
to  exchange  for  something  useful,  or  for  other 
music.  Will  send  a  list  on  application.->Ad- 
dre&s.  Alpha.  Post  Office.  Redland.  Bristol. 

Frances  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Editor,  or  any  of  his  readers,  would  kindly  tell 
her  where  she  would  be  able  to  procure  a  painted 
glass  transparency  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  should 
be  about  z6  inches  in  length  by  lo  in  width, 
and  simply  framed  fit  for  hanging  in  a  window. 
She  would  like  to  know  the  probable  expense. 
She  would  also  like  to  get  two  companion  trans- 
parencies of  a  smaller  size. 

Alice  Grace  Violet  will  feel  much  obliged 
to  the  Editor  if  he  will  tell  her  who  is  the  com- 
poser of  the  piece  called  Spring  Flowers.  What 
is  the  third  song  connected  with  the  Gipsy's 
Warning?  Havine  the  former,  and  the  reply. 
Do  not  heed  her  warning,  is  anxious  to  get  the 
third  part.  Who  is  the  writer  and  composer  of 
the  song  called  Madoline  ?  Why  is  rice  thrown 
at  a  wedding?  [This  is  an  Indian  custom,  and 
signifies  wishes  for  prosperity  and  abundance.] 

Mary  T.  O.  Rowe  writes,  Your  correspon- 
dent who  wishes  for  information  about  the  ex- 
aminations for  women,  ought  to  apply  to  Miss 
J.  Kennedy,  The  Elms,  Cambridge ;  if  about 
the  girls'  examination,  senior  or  junior,  to  Mrs. 
Siveing,  Newnham,  Cambridge.  I  know  nothing 
about  Oxford,  this  year  ;  but  I  know  that  last 
year  one  of  the  secretaries  for  the  Oxford  Local 
Examination  was  Mrs.  Spender,  The  Circus, 
Bath.  If  your  correspondent  wishes  to  work 
for  any  of  these,  I  would  advise  her  to  lose  no 
time  in  applying  to  any  of  these  ladies,  who  will 
tell  her  all  she  needs  to  know,  most  kindly. 

Helen  Zed  would  be  obliged  if  the  Editor, 
or  any  other  kind  friend,  could  give  her  informa- 
tion respecting  a  picture  entitled,  The  Foster 
Mother.  H.  Zed  thought  it  was  issued  with 
the  *•  Graphic  "  for  Oct.  3rd  ;  but  not  obtaining 
it  with  that  paper,  supposes  she  was  mistaken. 
The  subject  is  a  young  girl,  feeding  some  Uttle 
birds  in  a  nest,  which  she  holds  in  her  hand. 
[This  picture  was  issued  with  the  "  Graphic/' 
and  you  ought  to  have  received  it.l 

Iris  wishes  to  exchange  the  Young  En- 
glishwoman for  1873,  with  fashion  sheets, 
quite  complete  and  in  good  condition,  for  any- 
thing useful.  She  also  has  some  point-lace 
collars  and  tie-ends  for  sale  or  exchange.  An- 
swers requested  as  eariy  as  possible  (no  post- 
cards).—Address,  L.  S.  E.,  Post  Office,  W^- 
pool. 

Mimosa  presents  her  compliments  to  the 
Editor,  and  would  he  kindly  answer  her  the 
following  questions  :  When  a  bride  gives  cake 
and  wine  to  her  friends,  should  she  have  two 
kinds  of  wine  ?  [Yes.]  And  should  the  cake 
have  the  flowers  round  it,  or  should  they  be 
taken  off?  [Flowers  roimd  it.]  And  when  it 
is  sent  to  fnends,  how  should  it  be  packed  ? 
[In  boxes,  by  the  pastrycook.!  And(What 
sixed  piece  chould  be  sent  ?  [A  slq>  about  tour 


inches  long  and  two  wide.]  And  should  it  be 
sent  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  compli- 
ments, or  the  bride's  only?  [With  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blank's  compliments.  J  And  when  ^ne  is 
friendly  with  a  whole  family,  should  a  separate 
piece  be  sent  to  each  ?  [No.]  And  how  soon 
after  the  wedding  should  it  be  sent  ?  [Posted 
on  the  day. 

M.  E.  D.  sends  Chariotte  von  Kalb  the 
verses  she  asks  for,  and  also  the  meaning  of  the 
term  Beanfeast,"  which  is  used  when  any  firm 
employing  a  number  of  men,  gives  them  a 
day's  holiday  annually,  and  provides  them 
with  dinner  and  other  refreshments. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  CROSSBILL. 

On  the  Cross  the  dying  Saviour 

Heavenward  lifts  his  eyelids  calm, 
Feels,  but  scarcely  feds,  a  trembling 

In  his  pierced  and  bleeding  palm. 
And  by  all  the  world  forsaken. 

Sees  He  how  with  sealous  care. 
At  the  ruthless  nail  of  iron, 

A  little  bird  is  striving  there 
Stained  with  blood,  and  never  tiring, 

With  its  beak  it  doth  not  cease : 
From  the  cross  'twould  free  the  Saviour, 

Its  Creators  Son  release. 
And  the  Saviour  speaks  in  mildness, 

"  Blest  be  thou  of  all  the  good  I 
Bear  as  token  of  this  moment, 

Marks  of  blood  and  Holy  Rood." 
And  that  bird  is  called  the  Crossbill, 

Covered  all  with  blood  so  clear ; 
In  the  grdves  of  pine  it  singeth, 

Songs,  like  legends,  strange  to  hear. 

A  SUMMER  DREAM. 

One  day  we  sailed,  my  love  and  I, 

Dreaming  upon  a  summer  seaj 
A  summer  sky  was  overhead, 

A  summer  wind  upon  our  lee. 
And  Love's  sweet  summer  in  our  hearts, 

As  we  drifted,  dreamily. 
We  sailed  together,  he  and  I, 

A  soft,  sweet,  wind  upon  our  lee, 
Till  the  summer  sun  was  going  down, 

In  a  crimson  glorv  on  the  sea  ; 
We  watched  the  gold  cloud-islands  rise 

As  we  drifted  silently. 
We  watched  a  fairy  palace  rise, 

In  summer  glory  on  the  sea  ; 
A  palace,  in  which  he  and  I 

Should  live  and  love  unchangingly, 
With  summer  ever  in  our  hearts. 

Life  drifting  joyously. 
Oh  I  simimer  dream  !  my  love  and  I, 

Have  drifted  from  that  summer  sea ; 
The  summer  sky  is  overcast. 

Cold  is  the  wind  upon  our  lee — 
The  summer  dreaming  from  our  hearts 

Has  drifted  drearily. 
No  more  we  sail,  my  love  and  I, 

Together  on  a  summer  sea ; 
.  The  cold,  grey  mist  of  parting  spreads 

Its  shadow  between  him  and  me. 
Aye,  since  the  golden  summer-time, 

We've  drifted  wearily. 
Drifted  apart,  my  love  and  I, 

Our  fairy  palace  in  the  sea, 
Sunk  by  the  grief  of  parting,  lies, 

All  that  is  left  to  him  and  me. 
Is  love,  like  summer  in  our  hearts. 

That  lives  unchangingly. 

Emma  Waugh. 


H.  6.  has  for  sale  the  following  pieces  and 
songs.    Pieces:  Moonlight  on  the  GondoU. 
IS.  od.;  Harpe  Eolienne  (S.  Smith),  ss.;  Span- 
ish Chant  (Shrceder),  6d.:  Marseillaise  (Rim- 
bault),  IS.;  La  Pr^osa  (E  Richards),  is.;  Ma- 
bel Waltzes  (D.  Godfrey),  6d.;  Mekidy  in  F. 
(Rubenstem),  6d.    Songs  :  Come  where  my 
Love  lies  Dreaming,  6d. ;  Driven  from  Home, 
6d.  :  The  Dream,  is.  ;  Skipper  and  his  Bcj 
(Gabriel),  is.;  Grandma's  theam,  6d.;  I've 
just  had  a  Letter,  is. ;  My  Roses  Uossom  (doet 
by  V.  Gabriel),  is.;  Sing,  Birdie,  Sing  (Gam), 
IS.  6d. ;  Who  can  teU  ?  (duct),  is. ;  What  are  the 
Wild  Waves  saying  ?  (duet),  is.  6d.;  Ben  Bolt, 
6d. ;  Fading  Away,  9d.;  I'm  Afloat !  6d.;  1  was  | 
Wandering  and  Weary,  6d. ;  Angds  ever  Bright  I 
and  Fair,  6d.:  Widow  of  Nain  (duet),  9d.;  | 
Juanita,  ^d.;  Happy  be  thy  Dreams,  is.;  Mag- 
gie's Secret,  is.;  Where  shall  we  Rest  (due:),  I 
6d.;  Oh,  ye  Tears!  is.    H.  B.  has  also  for  sak,  ! 
a  handsome  tortoiseshell  comb,  for  which  she  I 
will  take  4s.,  or  exchange  for  steel  chatelaioe.  | 
H.  B.  has  lately  become  a  subsctiber  to  the 
magazine,  and  Ukes  it  immensely ;  she  thinks 
all  the   contributions  very  good. — ^Address, 
H.  B.,  Post  Office,  Mortimer,  Berks. 

Alice  will  feel  much  obliged  if  Sylvia  mill 
tell  her  the  usual  time  to  stay  in  mourning  for 
a  grandmamma,  and  the  quantity  of  crape  woni, 
also  when  to  slighten  it  [Nine  months  to  a 
vear.  Huee  months  in  crape,  which  need  not 
be  very  heavy.] 

MiLUE  W.  \mtes,  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  where  I  can  pro- 
cure Cashs  Coventry  Cambric  Frilling,  the 
price  of  it,  and  the  smallest  quantity  to  be  bad. 
[At  Peter  Robinson's,  Oxford  Street.  Prices 
vary  according  to  width.]  If  a  stamped  enve- 
lope was  sent  would  Madame  Goutaud  send 
patterns  of  the  Beau  Ideal  Embroideiy. 
fPattems  of  this  embroidery  cannot  be  sent] 
I  should  like  to  see  in  some  future  number 
some  easy  patterns  of  point-lace,  braid,  and 
crochet,  also   hair-pin  work   and  crocheL 

eirochet  patterns  will  be  given  in  every  namber. 
air-pin  work  is  out  of  date.] 
ASTREA  wrote  to  the  Editor  last  November 
asking  him  to  tell  her  of  a  good  history  of 
Gredc  and  Latin  literature  for  private  study. 
Not  seeing  her  letter  nor  the  answer  in  the 
Drawing-room  since,  she  writes  again,  think- 
ing the  late  Editor  might  have  overiooked  her 
little  request ;  she  therefore  begs  the  new  one 
to  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  this  and  the  foUow- 
ing  queries  in  the  February  number  of  his  most 
a(Snirable  magazine^  Tub  YotJNG  English- 
woman. What  is  meant,  in  modem  language, 
by  being  a  Bohemian?  For  instance,  when 
Jules  janin,  the  French  writer,  says  of  his  wife 
that  "  He  will  make  a  Bohemian  of  her,  even  as 
he  is  one."  This  surely  cannot  mean  simply 
native  of  Bohemia?  [I  do  not  know  of 
any  history  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  You 
give  me  three  lines  in  your  letter  to  reply  to  » 
question  whose  answer  might  occupy  pages. 
"  Bohemia  "  is  the  name  given  to  that  portion 
of  society,  or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  the  oat- 
skirts  of  society,  whose  inhabitants  are  a^^' 
poets,  writers,  with  their  own  immediate  woiidj 
Clever  people  are  very  seldom  provident,  and 
aie  apt  to  let  to-morrow  take  care  for  the 
things  of  itself  without  the  slightest  help  from 
to-day.  Consequently,  Bohemians  are  often  in 
a  strait.  They  are  sometimes  poor,  sometimes 
rich,  generally  careless  and  happy  even  when 
the  world  treats  them  badly.  The  great 
esprit  d€  corfs  of  the  community  helps  them  to 
be  so.  A  novel  called  Kitty"  would  gJ« 
you  a  glimpse  into  this  terra  inccfnta,  wwcn 
is  so  difficult  to  describe  to  those  wbo  A*ve 
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oever  seen  it.  MOiger's  definition  runs : 
"Bohemia  is  a  stage  on  the  high  road  of  art. 
It  leads  to  the  Moigue,  the  Workhouse,  or, 
the  Academy."]  And  wliat  is  the  exact  defi- 
nition of  "  Being  called  to  the  Bar  ?  "  [A  man 
is  called  to  the  Bar  when  he  has  completed 
tlie  necessary  number  of  terms,  and  passed 
the  requisite  examination.  He  is  then  en- 
titled to  practise  as  barrister,  if  any  one  will 
give  him  a  brief.]  Also,  would  it  be  con- 
sidered outrd  for  a  young  lady  to  have  her 
visiting-caids  printed  without  the  usual  title  of 
"Miss/and  only  the  christian  and  surname 
thus:  Mary  Jennings?  fit  would  be  con- 
sidered eccentric,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  do  any- 
ihiog  eccentric  without  a  very  strong  motive.] 
Is  the  eldest  daughter  of  any  one  of  the  sons 
in  a  family  called  "Miss,"  or  only  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  family  ?  [The 
eldest  daughter  of  any  of  the  sons  is  called 
Miss,  unless  she  resides  with,  or  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of.  the  daughters  of  elder  sons.] 
Is  it  proper  for  young  ladies  to  ride  out  un- 
attended and  alone?  [It  is  unconventional,  to 
say  the  least]  Astrea  concludes  her  epistle, 
wisiiing  the  new  Editor  a  very  happy  new  year, 
and  eveiy  success  in  regard  to  his  editorial 
work,  for  if  she  may  judge  of  his  merit  by  his 
writings,  she  ventures  to  say  that  she  considers 
hiffl  quite  worthy  of  the  esteem  and  regard  of 
all  the  Young  Englishwomen. 

Helen  has  much  pleasure  in  sending  the 
words  of  **Kate  O'Shane"  for  Annie.  It  is 
an  old  song,  Helen  sung  it  twenty  years  ago, 
when  she  was  young,  and  has  written  the 
words  from  memory,  but  thinks  they  are  cor- 
rect Can  any  one  advise  her  what  to  do 
with  her  lily  of  the  valley ;  she  has  a  large  bed 
of  it  which  was  neglected  for  a  few  years,  and 
has  got  so  full  of  weeds  there  seems  no  hope 
of  cleaning  it  without  taking  it  all  up  and  part- 
ing the  roots,  which  is  very  bad,  as  she  has 
been  told  it  injures  lily  of  the  valley  very  much 
to  move  it :  if  it  must  be  done  what  is  the 
best  season  ?  Margaret  can  easily  make  potted 
bead,  such  as  one  sees  at  Scotch  breakfast- 
tables,  by  following  these  directions  :  take  half 
a  pig's  head  and  two  of  the  feet  well  cleaned, 
boil  them  very  well,  with  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  them,  tbm  cut  ofif  the  meat  of  the  head 
into  pieces  about  an  inch  square,  it  should  be 
nicely  mixed,  fat  and  lean  ;  let  the  feet  boil  in 
some  of  the  liquor  until  it  will  jelly  when  cold  ; 
it  must  be  very  highly  season^  with  salt, 
pepper,  allspice,  mace,  and  a  few  cloves  ; 
warm  the  meat  in  it  and  pour  all  into  moulds. 
If  the  jelly  is  very  stiff  it  will  keep  for  a  month 
or  longer  ;  if  a  little  melted  lard  is  poured  on 
the  top  when  cold,  this  must  be  scraped  off 
before  turning  out  the  potted  head.  This  dish 
is  sometimes  called  brawn,  and  can  be  made  of 
cow's  heaid,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  of  pig's 
head. 

KATE  O'SHANE. 

The  cold  winds  of  Autumn 

Wail  mournfully  here ; 
The  leaves  roimd  me  falling 

Are  faded  and  sere ; 
Hat  chill  though  the  breexe  be. 
And  threatening  the  storm. 
My  heart  full  ef  fondness 
Beats  kindly  and  warm. 
Oh,  Dennis  dear,  come  back  to  me, 

I  count  the  hours  away  from  thee  ; 
Return,  Q  never  to  part  again 
From  thine  own  darling,  Kate  O'Shane. 

'Twas  hert  we  last  parted, 

Twas  here  we  first  met. 
And  ne'er  has  he  caused  me 

One  tear  of  regret. 
TlMiigh  seasons  may  alter 

TVirchan|?e  I  defy. 
My  hem's  one  glad  summer 

tHUtoDenntaisby. 
Ob,  nrmiiii  den  1  ooowbtck  to  ne,  etc. 


Jessamine  having  seen  a  way  of  removing 
black  dots  from  the  face  by  means  of  Sapoline, 
would  feel  much  obliged  to  Sylvia,  if  she  would 
kindly  tell  her]  if  SapKne  is  the  same  as  Sapo- 
line ?  If  not,  where  can  Jessamine  procure  the 
Sapoline,  as  she  has  inquired  at  the  chemist's 
and  he  does  not  know  it.  [Never  heard  of 
Sapline.  Card's  Sapoline  may  be  procured 
retail  of  Messrs.  Chaplin  and  Co.,  rsa,  High 
Holbom,  and  in  i2lb.  boxes  of  C.  T.  Tyler, 
Send,  Woking  Station. 

Leonora  wishes  to  thank  the  Editor  for 
so  kindly  answering  former  inquiries  and  again 
ventures  with  more.  She  finds  that  the  pages 
from  16  to  30  in  the  January  number  of  The 
Young  Engliswoman  are  omitted,  thereby 
leaving  out  a  good  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. Could  she  obtain  the  missing  pages,  and 
if  so,  from  whom  ?  Leonora  thinks  the  maga- 
zine this  year  still  more  improved ;  she  for- 
wards, with  the  kind  Editor's  permission,  the 
words  of  the  song,  Do  not  Heed  her  Warn- 
ing," for  Wilhelmina.  [You  have  by  mistake 
received  an  imperfect  copv.  Refer  the  matter 
to  your  bookseller,  who  will  make  the  necessary 
inquiries.] 

DO  NOT  HEED  HER  WARNING. 
Lady,  do  not  heed  her  warning,  trust  me,  thou 

shalt  find  me  true. 
Constant  as  the  light  of  morning  I  will  ever  be 

to  you. 

Lady,  I  will  not  deceive  thee,  fill  thy  guileless 

heart  with  woe ; 
Trust  me,  Lady,  and  believe  me,  sorrow  thou 

shalt  never  know. 

Lady,  every  joy  would  perish,  pleasures  all 
would  wither  fast, 

If  no  heart  could  love  or  cherish  in  this  world 
of  storm  and  blast ; 

E'en  the  stars  that  gleam  above  thee,  shine  the 
brightest  in  the  night ; 

So  would  he,  who  fondly  loves  thee,  in  the  dark- 
ness be  thy  light. 

Down  beside  the  flowing  river  where  the  dark- 
green  willow  weeps, 

A^ere  the  leafy  branches  quiver,  there  a  gentle 
maiden  sleeps ; 

In  the  mom  a  lonely  stranger  comes  and  lingers 
many  hours. 

Lady,  he's  no  heartless  ranger,  for  he  strews 
her  grave  with  flowers. 

Lady,  heed  thee  not  her  warning,  lay  thy  soft 

white  hand  in  mine ; 
For  I  seek  no  safer  haven,  than  the  constant 

love  of  thine. 
When  the  silver  moonlight  brightens,  thou 

shalt  slumber  on  my  breast. 
Tender  words  thy  soul  shall  lighten,  lull  thy 

spirit  into  rest. 

In  answer  to  F.  M.,  we  cannot  insert 
advertisements  for  exchanging  paper  puittems. 

In  reply  to  Aiguille,  who  asks  in  the 
January  number  for  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
Poet  Laureate,  it  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
custom  of  crowning  successful  poets  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel  leaves.  The  title  is  given  to 
the  poet  chosen  to  write  the  odes  on  royal 
marriages,  births,  and  deaths.  The  Poet 
Laureate  is,  in  fact,  the  Queen's  poet,  and  is 
obliged  to  produce  poetry  to  order,  just  like  a 
manufacturer  of  "meaner  stuff,"  the  only 
difference  being,  that  whereas  the  latter  is  paid 
by  the  piece,  the  Poet  Laureate  receives  a 
yearly  stipend. 

J.  Bridge  writes  « — In  your  November  pub- 
lication, I  find  in  your  Drawing-room  corres- 
pondence that  you  have  a  correspondent  under 
the  title  of  "Heather  Bell,"  who  gives  me  to 
understand  that  on  the  receipt  of  la  sumps, 
*' he''  or  "  she "  will  send  20  fern  roots  and  a 
small  bouquet  of  heather  in  blossom,  also 
fiiving  the  address  as  follows :  Heather  Bell, 
Post  Office,  Eddeston,  Ross-shire.  Now  as  I 
was  desirotis  of  possessing  the  ferns  and  bou- 


quet, I  wrote  as  instructed,  enclosing  za 
stamps,  and  the  result  was  that  in  about  tan 
days  I  received  my  letter  and  stamps  back 
again  through  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  I  write 
this  as  I  think  it  nothing  but  right  that  you 
should  know  about  it,  when  the  advertisement 
appeared  in  your  publication.  Perhaps  you 
could  let  me  know  something  further  about 
it  through  your  correspondence  column  or 
otherwise,  so  that  others  may  not  be  misled.  I 
enclose  you  both  the  letter  and  also  enve- 
lope, so  that  you  may  see  for  yourself  that  the 
letter  was  correctly  addressed.  [Mr.  Bridge's 
envelope  has  returned  to  him  freckled  all  over 
with  postmarks  inflicted  on  it  during  its  wan- 
derings. The  Editor  refers  Mr.  Bridge  and 
other  correspondents  to  Heather  Bell's  explana- 
tion in  the  last  column  of  the  next  page.  J 

In  reply  to  Alice's  query  in  the  January 
number,  Sylvia  recommends  a  cashmere 
cloak  of  a  colour  becoming  to  Alice's  com- 
plexion, for  parties  and  the  theatre.  As 
Alice  wishes  it  to  be  inexpensive,  she  need  not 
have  it  lined,  and  it  can  be  simply  trimmed 
with  lace  or  fringe.  If  Alice  be  ingenious,  she 
might  braid  it  with  silk  braid  the  same  colour 
as  the  cashmere. 

In  reply  to  Annie,  who  asks  in  the  January 
number  for  the  names  of  two  songs,  Sylvia 
thinks  the  one  beginning — 

"  The  long  and  weary  day 
I  sit,  and  watch,  and  pray," 

sounds  like  a  translation  of  the  beautiful  Ger- 
man "  Volkslied," 

"  Den  lieben  langen  Tag 
Hab'  ich  nur  Schmerz  und  Plag," 

The  other  will  be  found  answered  in  first 
column  of  this  page  by  Helen. 

Peakl  will  be  much  obliged  to  Sylvia  if  she 
can  inform  her  of  any  book  of  patterns  for  fold- 
ing dinner  napkins  in  different  styles.  [I  do 
not  know  of  any  existing  book  on  the  subject. 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler  are  about  to 
publish  the  information  you  ask  for  in  a  cheap 
form.] 

Can  any  of  our  correspondents  give 
Student  the  address  of  a  '*  Society  for  Study 
at  Home  ?  " 

Mabel  W.  will  feel  grateful  to  the  Editor 
if  he  will  tell  her  whether  the  art  of  illuminat- 
ing can  be  perfectly  acquired  from  an  instruc- 
tion book?  M.  W.  understands  painting  a 
little.  What  book  would  he  recommend  ?  It 
must  not  be  an  expensive  one.  [Depends  much 
on  your  own  taste  and  cleverness.  Vere 
Foster's  book  is  the  best.  Can  any  of  our 
correspondents  kindly  tell  M.  W.  where  Pine 
Wool  for  knitting  can  be  bought,  or  the  Pine 
Flannel,  said  to  be  good  for  people  suffering 
from  rheumatism.] 

Twopenny  writes :  I  hope,  dear  Mr.  Editor, 
you  will  not  object  to  my  troubling  you  again, 
but  you  say  in  answer  to  my  query  last  month, 
"  Do  not  let  the  hands  get  cold  if  you  can  avoid 
it."  Now  that  is  a  thing  I  cannot  avoid  ;  I  have 
a  pony  and  chaise,  and  drive  about  a  good  deal, 
and  of  course,  in  spite  of  warm  driving  gloves, 
get  them  nearly  froxen.  Can  you  not  recom- 
mend me  something  in  the  way  of  a  lotion,  or 
that  sort  of  thing,  which  will  have  the  desired 
effect  in  spite  of  adverse  cireumstanoes  ?  I 
have  been  told  to  use  lemon-juice,  but  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  a  preparation  from  the 
chemist,  .or  simply  the  juice  squeezed  from  a 
lemon.  [Lemon-juice  is  very  good  for  this 
purpose.  You  can  get  it  prepared  by  a  chemist, 
or  you  can  simply  cut  a  kmon  and  squeeze 
some  of  the  juice  into  the  water  in  which  you 
wash  your  hands.  Have  you  tried  glycerine 
and  glycerine  soap  ?]  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
up  to  what  date  you  receive  letters  for  publica- 
tion in  the  next  month's  issue  ?  [Must  be  in 
before  the  5th.] 

E.  W.  presents  her  compliments  to  Sylvia, 
and  would  feel  obliged  if  she  can  tell  her  if  any 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poems  have  been  drama- 
tised, and  if  so,  which,  and  by  whom?  £.  W. 
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informs  £.  G.  S.  that  glycerine  or  bonejr-soop 
is  yfsrj  good  for  the  skin  in  cold  weather,  about 
6d.  a  cake,  may  be  bought  of  chemists.  £.  W. 
also  informs  Saxah  Ann,  that  in  using  Jndson's 
D)res,  the  article  absorbs  the  colour  so  that 
they  may  be  taken  out  with  the  hands,  and 
suspended  upon  a  line  ;  the  colour  will  not  run, 
nothing  but  clear  water  will  drop  from  them. 
£1.  W.'s  experience  onlv  extends  to  ribbons, 
but  she  is  charmed  with  her  success  so  far, 
very  dirty,  old  ribbons  (satin  in  particular) 
turned  out  almost  equal  to  new.  £.  W.  has 
ironed  them  between  two  pieces  of  old  long- 
doth  when  half  dry.  £.  W.  is  charmed  with 
the  magazine,  and  looks  forward  to  it  every 
month  with  pleasure.  The  "Stories  of  the 
Operas "  especially  are  very  interesting  ;  she 
hopes  they  will  be  long  continued.  E.  W. 
hopes  there  may  be  some  point-lace  patterns 
soon,  a  pocket  handkerchief  pattern  in  point- 
laoe  (not  Honiton)  will  be  acceptable  where  the 
braid  does  not  require  so  much  joining.  [The 
*'  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  has  been  dramatised  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Halliday,  and  was  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1872.  Another  version  of  the 
same  poem,  by  Mr.  Charies  Webb,  has  been 
repeatedly  played  in  Glasgow.  "Rokeby" 
was  popular  as  a  play  some  years  ago. 
Rossini's  "  Donna  del  Lago"  is  an  operatic 
version  of  the  fonner  poemj 

Freda  writes:  I  have  just  received  the 
January  magazine,  and  find  only  one  coloured 
plate.  This  is  the  sixth  number  I  have  had 
¥fith  only  one  plate  during  the  last  year.  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  omission  until  looking  at  a 
friend's  number,  and  to  my  surprise,  found  two 
coloured  plates  in  every  one.  Mine  have  not 
been  removed  by  the  stationer,  but  simply 
omitted  m  binding.  May  I  suggest  that  some 
reference  be  made  to  each  pattern  (as  well  as 
fashion  plate)  for  instance:  a.  What  are  the 
two  dolls  in  this  month's  magazine  intended 
for?  I  wish  you  every  success  with  the  new 
Tear.  Your  magazine  is  always  anxiously 
looked  for  here.  The  cut-out  patterns  are 
always  accurate  and  a  great  convenience  to 
your  country  subscribers.  3.  Will  you  some- 
time before  summer  give  a  pattern  for  a  gentle- 
man's white  waistcoat.  I  think  with  the  aid  of 
a  machine  one  might  easily  make  one.  This 
has  been  a  sad  Christmas  to  many.  *'  Man 
proposes,  but  God  disposes."  [We  shall  look 
carefully  afker  the  binding  in  future.  2.  The 
descriptions  are  given  on  p.  46;  Suggestions 
for  Dressing  Dolls.  3.  You  would  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  gentleman's  white  waist- 
coat to  fit.] 

B.  H.  B.  has  the  following  music  to  ex- 
change for  something  useful  or  for  thirty 
(as.  6d.)  stamps.  Mill  Ma^  (Crosby) ;  Rock 
Me  to  Sleep,  Mother  (Christy's)  song ;  The 
Wearing  of  the  Green  (Guernsey) ;  The  Brook, 
words  by  Tennyson  (Dolores) ;  waltz,  L'Etoile 
du  Nord  (Meyerbeer) ;  The  Captive  Greek 
Giri  (Miss  Pardee) ;  Oh  Would  I  Were  a  Bird 
(Christy's)  song ;  Cherry  Ripe  (C.  £.  Horn) ; 
Fleurettes  Lyriques  "La  Favourita"  (F.  X. 
Qervatal) ;  Paul  et  Virginia,  waltz  (Jullien)  ; 
All  Things  Love  Thee  (C.  £.  Horn) ;  Les 
Dames  de  Seville,  waltz  (old)  (C.  Schubert)  ; 
Popping  the  Question  (Caulfidd) ;  Come 
Home,  Father  (Christy's)  song ;  Some  One  to 
Love  (Thomas) ;  Laughing  Jermie  (F.  Buck- 
ley. )  I  have  The  Young  Engushwoman  for 
August,  1874,  to  sell  for  six  stamps.  AddrKs, 
Miss  a  H.  Beaumont*  Post  Office,'  Bury  St. 
Edmunds. 

Jbssib  Clyde  thinks  that  she  might  be 
able  to  suggest  some  pretty  thing  for  a  bazaar, 
which  she  hopes  may  be  of  use  to  Clarie.  She 
might  make  a  wine  basket  crystallized  with 
alum.  It  is  made  in  this  way  i—Make  the 
lasket  in  any  shape,  according  to  fancy,  with 
strong  iron  wire,  then  wind  coloured  wool  very 
dosely  over  the  wire,  and  dip  it  in  a  very  thick 
syrap  made  of  alum  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
Hang  it  up  to  dry  with  a  piece  of  string ;  when 
quite  dxy  the  alum  will  form  large  crystals, 
whidi  are  Toy  pretty.  A  moss  gipsy  k^lle  is 


a  ^reiy  nice  inexpensive  thing  for  the  purpose. 
Procure  a  round  basket  and  sew  pretty  moss 
all  over  the  outside,  then  push  all  the  roots 
iiiside  the  basket,  fill  it  with  mould,  and  plant 
ferns  or  any  pretty  plant  that  grows  easily. 
Take  three  sticks  and  glue  moss  all  over  them, 
then  tie  them  together  at  one  end  and  hang  the 
basket  to  them  with  coloured  ribbon,  gipsy 
fashiorL  This  is  rather  troublesome  to  make, 
but  is  very  pretty  and  generally  sells  well. 

AMY  writes — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents, tell  me  who  Jane  Shore  was.  and 
what  crime  she  committed  ?  She  is  mentioned 
frequently  in  Mrs.  H.  Wood's  "  In  the  Maze."  I 
have  only  just  commenced  taking  your  maga- 
zine, and  like  it  immensely.  Before  I  conclude 
I  must  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  give  me 
your  opinion  of  my  writing,  jjane  Shore  was 
the  wife  of  a  London  goldsmith  much  her 
dder.  Her  great  beauty  unfortunately  attracted 
the  attention  of  Edward  IV.,  and  she  was 
unable  to  resist  the  attractions  of  a  life  so  much 
gayer  than  her  quiet  London  home  with  her 
elderly  husband.  She  was  much  persecuted 
by  Richard  III.  (See  John  Heneage  Jesses 
**  Richard  III.  and  his  Contemporaries,'  a  very 
curious  book).  She  was  of  a  very  humane 
disposition.  She  lived  to  be  ninety-two,  and 
was  seen  in  her  old  age  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
receiving  a  dole  from  the  convent  at  Godstone. 
Even  then  she  was  very  handsome.  The  story 
of  her  dying  in  a  ditch  is  not  true.  She  was 
found  dead  on  her  knees  before  the  high  altar 
at  Godstone.  She  assumed  the  name  of  Anne 
Goodchilde.  This  fact  is  stated  in  an  entry  in 
the  diary  of  Sister  Latimer  of  Godstone.  The 
story  of  her  long  and  friendless  after  life  goes 
far  to  make  her  nineteenth  century  critics  deal 
gently  with  the  sin  of  her  youth,  to  which  her 
splendid  beauty  so  fatally  led.  We  cannot 
answer  questions  about  our  correspondents' 
writing.  If  we  were  once  to  begin  we  should 
be  deluged  with  similar  queries.] 

A  New  Subscriber  writes— Having,  as 
you  suggested,  but  unsuccessfully,  appli^  to 
the  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum  to  inform 
me  of  the  name  of  pamphlet,  map,  or  journal, 
in  which  was  published  some  few  years  since 
the  names  of  the  Hundreds  and  Manors  of  the 
royal  county  of  Berks,  I  shall  still  esteem  it 
a  favour,  if  in  the  Drawing-room  of  yotu* 
Young  Englishwoman,  yourself,  or  any  of 
your  contributors  can  give  me  the  information 
I  am  seeking.  [The  search  necessary  to  an- 
swer your  enquiry  might  occupy  two  or  three 
days.  You  had  better  employ  a  reader  at  the 
Museum  to  find  the  name  of  the  publication. 
A  reader  advertised  a  short  time  ago  in  the 
AthenaeumJ 

M.  H.  O.,  Epplng.  has  a  number  of  songs 
and  pieces  left  which  she  will  be  pleased  to 
send  as  before,  for  3d.  each,  including  postage, 
amongst  whidi  are  the  following,  all  quite 
clean  — Rest  in  the  Lord,  Gates  Ajar,  Better 
Land,  Spirit  Song.  How  beautiful  upon  the 
Mountains,  Greeting  (Mendelsshon)  ;  Cujas 
Animam,  Les  Cloches,  by  Wely.  Wedding 
March,  Little  Bunch  of  Roses.  I  will  not  heed 
her  Warning,  and  many  others  also  suitable 
for  children.  Will  send  list. 

E.  D.  H.  would  like  to  exchange  the  fol- 
lowing songs,  which  are  all  in  good  condition, 
for  pieces  of  silk  and  velvet,  both  coloured,  for 
patchwork,  size  4  inches  by  2^  inches,  or 
larger  ;  she  would  give  one  song  Tor  six  pieces 
of  silk.  There's  a  path  by  the  River  (Loder) ; 
Bird  of  the  Greenwood  ( W.  V.  WaUace) ;  The 
Sands  o'  Dee  (Blockley) ;  So  the  Story  goes 
(MoUoy)  ;  The  Heart's  best  Dream  (H. 
Stuart) :  Won't  You  Tell  Me  Why,  Robin?(Clari- 
bel)  :  Speed,  speed,  my  Swift  Vessel  (J.  Bene- 
dict) ;  Tired  (Miss  Landsay) ;  Forgive  and 
Forget  (F.  Buckley) ;  The  Summer  Bloom 
hath  passed  away  (C.  G.  Hay) ;  The  Last 
Fond  Look  (J.  L.  Hatton).— Address,  E.  D. 
H.,  Post  Office,  Bridpdrt,  Dorsetshire. 

A.  B.  writes  to  dispose  of  the  following 
music— Carina  (Walter  Macfiuren),  is.  ;  La 
Rose  de  Valencia  (Oesten),  is. ;  Jiquter  Galop 


(Charles Coote,  Jun.),  6d. ;  Le  Repos  des  F(fes 
Nocturne  (F.  St.  Tulien),  9d. ;  The  Trouba- 
dour's Song  (Cari  Lunie),  is.  3d.  ;  Dew  Drops 
(James  Bellak),  3d. ;  Don  Pasquale  {T.  Oestcni. 
IS.  6d.  ;  Greek  Pirates  Chorus  (Rudolf  Nord- 
iwxTi).  IS.  Songs :  Marjorie's  Almanack 
(Charlotte  H.  Sainton-Dolby),  is.  3d.;  E\-cn- 
ing  (S.  Austen  Pearce,  M.B.).  6d. ;  Bright 
Star  of  Eve.  Arise  (W.  T.  Wrighion),  is. 
A.  B.  would  be  very  glad  if  in  a  future  cumber 
some  patterns  of  raised  crochet  for  antima- 
cassars could  be  given ;  she  has  seen  ooe 
worked  to  represent  grapes  and  vine  leaves ,  if 
the  direction  for  working  it  could  be  given,  ±i 
would  be  \^ry  glad,  as  she  has  long  wished  for  i 
A .  B.  is  much  pleased  with  the  magaiine,  anc 
thinks  it  improves  each  year.  Sbe  greailv 
enjoyed  reading  "  Maijorie's  Quest."  and  hopes 
the  new  tale  ^ill  prove  equally  intcresiing.- 
Address,  A.  B..  79.  High  Street.  Braintiee, 
F.&ser.  [Some  more  crochet  patterns  will  soqd 
appear,  with  direcuons.] 

M.  W.  has  the  Polonaise  Lace  Book  quit: 
new,  which  she  would  exchange  for  an? 
illuminating  instruction  book  (except  De 
Lara's).  M.  W.  would  also  give  a  prcttr 
hand-cut  lamp  shade  for  a  thread  photograph 
frame,  or  for  Bemrose's  book  on  paper  rosette 
work. 

Amy  has  the  "  Young  Ladies'  Jouraal '  for 
1874.  fashion  f^tes,  supplements,  and  pattenis 
complete,  not  soiled  or  torn  in  the  least, 
which  she  would  like  to  exchange  for  The 
Young  Englishwoman  with  patterns,  etc, 
for  1874.  in  perfect  order. — ^Addres^  Miss.  W.. 
29,  Trafalgar  Road.  Egremont.  Cheshire. 

Jessib  Clyde  would  serKi  a  packet  cod- 
taining  ao  roots  of  Devonshire  ferns,  6 
varieties  for  12  stamps ;  or,  if  preferred,  half 
the  number  for  6  stamps,  post-free.— Address, 
Nfiss  Clyde,  Northdown  Lodge,  Bidcford, 
De>'on.  Jessie  Qyde  wrote  to  Heather  Bell  in 
November,  and  baud  her  letter  returoed,  maiked, 
"  No  such  place  as  Eddeston." 

Heather  Bell  regrets  very  much  thai 
S.  K.'s  application  for  fern  loots  should  hive 
found  its  way  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  being 
the  only  one  (out  of  very  many)  that  did  so. 
If  S.  K.  would  address  EtUUrton^insXeaiiQ^ 
Eddeston  she  will  still  be  supplied. 

Meta  writes  : — If  any  of  your  oomcspoD- 
dents  would  like  the  numbers  of  The  Yoi  ng 
Englishwoman,  half  price,  for  the  years  1873 
and  1874.  I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  thero,  boi 
do  not  care  to  dispose  of  odd  numbers.  I 
have  nearly  all  the  diagram  sheets  for  each 
month.  I  think  the  magazine  would  be  moR 
generally  useful,  if  the  **  Household  Hints  " 
were  continued,  instead  of  the  chapter  oo 
"  Education  of  Girls."— Address,  Mela,  Post 
Office.  Kilbura.  Oswaldkirk.  York. 

S.  Rendle  writes  :~I  have  several  bade 
numbers  of  The  Young  Englishwoman  (four 
last  of  1870.  all  of  1 87 1,  187a,  and  1873  with 
the  exception  of  October;  these  contain.  "M 
CHd  Fashioned  Girl,"  "  Litde  Women. "  "Good 
Wives."  I  shall  be  glad  to  xtsaem  offen  for 
them  all,  o^  part,  but  should  prefer  the  former. 
—.Address,  S.  Rendle,  Trewbegn.  Forest 
HiU.  &E. 

Liberal  wishes  to  dispose  of  the  foBowing 
songs  :  Forget  Me  Not,  is.  6d. ;  The  Nightin- 
gale's Trill,  IS  ;  If  I  Had  Some  One  to  Low 
Me,  6d.  ;  Ever  of  Thee.  is.  Uberal  will  seD 
them,  separately  or  together,  they  are  qnite 
new.  Address  endoscd.  I  must  also  add  I 
have  taken  your  journal  for  some  time,  and  I 
think  it  is  an  exceedingly  useful  journal  and  I 
like  it  very  much.  [Liberal  must  send  her 
address  again.  It  was  either  not  enctosed.  or 
has  been  mislaid.] 

Russell  has  the  two  following  pretty 
songs  and  pieces  to  dispose  of— via..  Wont 
YouTeU  Me  Why,  Robin  ?  (Oaribel),  March 
in  Norma  (Bellini),  both  in  good  cooditioa. 
RusseU  would  like  in  exchange  the  fbUowiog. 
The  Imperial  Galop,  and  Mayflower  (byT. 
Oesten).— Address,  Russdl.  Nevpoit.  Pen- 
brokcshare. 
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.GOODNESS  AND  CLEVERNESS. 


A  N  eminent  man  has  passed  away  from  us  :  not 
one  of  the  great  men  whose  deeds  and  fame  afford 
material  for  the  panegyrics  of  the  historian — for  marble 
monuments  and  elaborate  orations;  but  a  great  man 
in  the  sense  that  he  led  a  grand  life  of  devotion  to 
duty — that  his  conscience  having  approved  of  a  certain 
line  of  conduct  as  best  fitting  his  nature  and  opportunities, 
he  followed  it  steadfastly,  and  maintained  it  stoutly.  In 
position  he  was  only  a  country  clergyman,  holding, 
besides,  a  canonry  in  Westminster  Abbey,  preaching, 
except  during  his  residentiary  month  there,  chiefly  to  a 
village  congregation,  by  whom  he  was  loved  as  few 
pastors  are  loved ;  and  on  those  comparatively  rare  occasions 
when  his  voice  was  heard  in  a  larger  area,  listened  to  by 
a  crowd  of  intellectual  men  and  women,  who  acknow- 
ledged in  him  a  teacher  having  a  deep  sympathy  with 
their  humanity,  while  he  pointed  the  way  to  a  develop- 
ment of  spirituality. 

Charles  Kingsley,  who  now,  so  much  as  is  mortal  of 
him,  lies  at  rest  under  the  yews  of  the  beautiful  little 
churchyard  at  Eversley,  close  to  the  vicarage  wall,  was  a 
poet  as  well  as  a  preacher— a  novelist  who  depicted  the 
emotions  and  passions  of  our  commoii^ nature  with  rare 
fidelity,  and  who  discerned  the  elements  of  heroism  where 
others,  less  quick-sighted  and  sympathetic,  might  have 
failed  to  discover  it.  Some  of  his  songs  will  live  in  all 
collections  of  our  lyric  poetry  ;  some  of  his  novels 
contain  characters  which  stand  out  with  a  reality  we  can 
discover  in  none  but  the  work  of  master  hands.  He  had 
not  the  subtlety  nor  suggestiveness  some  other  writers 


of  the  present  day  evince;  he  was  too  earnest  in  his 
convictions,  too  robust  in  his  intellectual  grasp,  to  mistake 
the  real  source  and  value  of  the  actions  he  described. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  morbid  growth  of  the  faculties 
as  the  ideal  of  human  nature  ;  but  preached  very  emphati- 
cally, in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  the  doctrine  of  **  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body."  He  believed  that  they  were 
essentially  allied,  and  that  the  healthy,  active  exercise 
of  the  bodily  and  mental  faculties  was  an  act  of  obedience, 
almost  of  worship. 

The  hermit  theory,  of  Christianity  being  "out  of  the 
world,'*  found  no  favour  in  Kingsley 's  eyes ;  neither  did 
the  treasure  theory,  that  of  locking  up  Christian  graces 
for  special  and  Sabbath  use  only.  We  are,  he  taught, 
to  take  them  into  the  daily  avocations  of  life  ;  always  to  be 
true  to  our  convictions  j  always  doing  with  our  might  the 
good  work  readiest  to  hand,  and  doing  it  with  such  a 
spirit  of  cheerfulness  as  should  be  shown  by  those  who 
dwell  in  a  very  beautiful  and  wonderful  world,  and  who 
have,  if  they  understand  their  nature  rightly,  very  beau- 
tiful  and  wonderful  work  to  do. 

One  lesson  of  Kingsley's  was  of  life-long  teaching, 
and  it  is  the  teaching  and  nourishment  of  all  true  souls. 
Do  right  because  it  is  right,  not  because  you  hope  to  gain 
anything  by  doing  it,  or  for  fear  of  losing  anything  if  you 
fail  to  do  them.  If  we  would  only  analyze  our  motives 
carefully,  how  frequently  would  some  of  the  best  among 
us  discover  that  we  profess  to  be  good,  even  try  to  be 
good,  because  if  we  did  not  we  should  lose  caste,  or  suffer 
some  social  inconvenience  ?    Even  if,  in  spite  of  all  our 
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attempts  fit  self-deception>  we  cannot  quite  disg«iise  from 
our  own  consciences  the  fact  that  our  heart  is  not  quite 
in  the  work  we  have  undertaken,  we  strive  very  hard  to 
maintain  appearances — keep,  at  least,  our  hand  on  the 
plough,  if  we  do  not  help  materially  to  make  a  straiglH 
furrow  'y  for,  if  we  did  not,  Mrs.  A  might  look  askance* 
Miss  B  give  us  unmistakeably  the  cold  shoulder,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  C  regard  us  with  a  dismal  pity.  Do  it  because 
you  know  you  ought  to  do  it,  taught  Charles  Kiugsley* 
and  if  you  feel  that  you  cannot  do  it  heartily  from  that 
motive  alone,  don't  pretend  to  do  it,  but  stand  modestly 
aside,  though  all  the  world  wonders'*  and  looks  reproach- 
fully. Wherever  a  wrong  exists,  it  is  the  work  of  the 
truly  religious  man  or  woman  to  try  to  remove  it,  whether 
it  is  a  political,  or  social,  or  an  intellectual  wrong.  And 
this  strong,  keen -eyed,  vigorous  man  looked  about  him 
well,  and  saw  many  wrongs  sadly  in  need  of  righting. 
No  doubt  he  was  sometimes  tempted  to  say  with  Hamlet : 

"  The  world  is  out  of  joint,  oh  wretched  spite 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right." 

But  his  was  not  the  melancholy  mood  of  despair ;  he 
was  not  daunted  because  the  whole  of  the  desired  work 
was  impracticable,  but  he  knew  that  he  was  born  to  do 
what  he  could,  and  bravely  he  set  to  work,  with  all  the 
**  muscular  Christianity  "  of  his  earnest,  energetic  nature. 

Intense  love  of  nature,  alike  in  its  grand  and  minute 
form,  was  a  marked  feature  of  his  character.  When  a 
boy,  he  delighted  to  scale  the  rocks  and  explore  the  coast 
wonders  of  beautiful  Clovelley.  His  strong  limbs  and 
healthy  lungs  made  him  an  athlete,  and  they  helped  him 
to  be  an  observer  of  the  wonders,  great  and  small,  of 
nature.  He  knew  the  sea- weeds  and  the  microscopic 
shells,  as  he  knew  the  granite  rocks,  the  mosses,  and  the 
lichens  of  the  Devonshire  moorlands  j  and  by  force  of 
imagination  he  realized  to  himself  so  exactly  the  grandeur 
imd  beauty  of  tropical  scenery,  that  few  of  his  readers 
could  suppose  he  had  never  visited  the  pleasant  isle  of 
Aves,  beside  the  Spanish  main,"  which  his  Buccaneer  sighs 
for  in  the  powerful  and  pathetic  ballad  )  and  when  Kingsley 
himself  visited  the  West  Indies,  later  in  life,  he  found  that 
he  had  but  little  to  learn  by  actual  experience  of  the 
marvellous  loveliness  of  the  lands  of  the  tropics. 

It  would  be  an  absurdity  which  Kingsley  himself 
would  have  been  the  last  to  sanction,  to  say  that  he  was 
free  from  mistakes  of  judgment.  Eager  and  impulsive, 
generous  and  sympathizing,  he  sometimes  misunderstood 
the  real  causes  of  the  evils  he  lamented  so  deeply,  and 
strove  so  energetically  to  remove.  In  early  life  especially, 
he  believed  too  easily  in  the  alleged  oppression  by  classes  5 
he  gave  his  earnest  advocacy  to  support  the  theory  that 
by  merely  shuffling  the  cards,  public  and  private  virtue 
might  be  almost  ensured,  and  he  undervalued  the  causes 
for  which  the  poorer  classes  are  themselves  too  often 
answerable,  which  help  to  make  them  so  poor  and  wretched, 
and  attributed  too  readily  to  the  inequality  in  political 
privileges,  the  misery  and  degradation  he  saw  around 
him.    Clearer  views  came  with  advancing  years,  and  he 


saw  and  taught  that  to  the  increase  of  individual  goodness, 
faith,  and  courage,  we  must  look  for  the  eleinents  of 
social  and  national  happiness. 

Now,  why  have  we  written  so  much  about  Charles 
Kingsley  in  these  pages,  not  ordinarily  devoted  to  homilies 
and  spiritual  biographies?  Our  answer  is,  because  a 
good,  large-hearted  man,  who  loved  his  kind,  who  carried 
his  religion  in  his  heart,  and  preached  it  by  his  life,  aod 
in  many  ways  besides  direct  exhortation  and  reproof, 
has  passed  away  from  us,  not  without  leaving  memorials 
of  himself  in  happy  homes,  where  he  is  spoken  of  by 
thousands  who  never  saw  him,  with  affbcdon  and  regard. 
His  teaching  had  very  much  of  tiie  spirit  of  the  parables^ 
for  he  made  the  work  and  experience  of  our  daily  life  the 
theme  of  his  practical  discourse  j  and  sometimes  with  a 
fictioUi  sometimes  with  a  song,  taught  how  nearly  oor 
lives  are  allied  to  the  divine.  Many  a  verse  of  his  is 
really  a  text ;  and  such  a  verse  was  before  us  when  we 
took  pen  in  hand.  What  we  write  will  be  read  by  young 
£nglish\$romen,  and  Kingsley's  one  verse  contains  more 
food  for  reflection  than  many  a  long  sermon : — 

*•  Be  good,  dear  child  ;  and  let  who  will  be  cle\'er ; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long  ! 
Thus  making  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever, 
One  grand  sweet  song." 

The  higher  qualities  of  mind,  the  finer  intellectual 
powers,  the  vivid  imagination,  the  gifts  of  poetry  and 
song,  the  subtle  perception  of  beauty  which  gives  birth 
to  art,  are  not  the  gift  of  all — the  portion,  indeed,  of  but  a 
few ;  but  all  can  be  good,  all  loving,  all  tender,  sympa- 
thetic, unselfish,  and  generous.  At  least,  if  not,  the 
measure  of  human  depravity  is  greater  than  we  are 
willing  to  allow ;  but  all  can  try  to  possess  and  exhibit 
these  qualities;  and  what  a  much  happier  world  it 
would  be  if  they  were  more  frequently  exhibited  I 
Talent,  like  great  beaut}%  cannot  be  attained,  if  nature 
has  denied  it;  but  even  a  homely  face,  if  lighted  up 
with  an  amiable,  genial  expression,  is  more  attractive 
than  "Cleopatra*s  majesty,"  if  pride,  malice,  and  unwoman- 
liness  leave  their  impress  on  the  regal  features.  We 
could  well  dispense,  in  our  parlours  and  pleasant  social 
meetings,  with  the  intellectual  power  that  can  solve  a 
mathematical  problem  that  would  puzzle  the  Senior 
Wrangler  of  the  year,  the  wonderful  manipulation  of  the 
keys  of  the  pianoforte,  which  achieves  all  the  difficulties 
which  Liszt  or  Biilow  could  devise,  but  leaves  out  all  the 
expressive  soul  of  the  music.  But  sad,  indeed,  would 
it  be  for  us,  if  we  were  deprived  of  the  innocent  gaiety, 
the  unobtrusive  but  active  kindness,  the  afllectionate  nature 
of  the  "  maids  of  merry  England,"  as  the  song  has  itj 
and  we  should  not  be  very  merry  without  those  who  are 
content  to  be  good,  and  let  who  will  be  clever,"  who 
make  a  sunshine  in  many  a  shady  place,  who  link  life, 
death,  and  the  vast  forever "  in  a  grand  sweet  song,  by 
doing  their  best  to  make  the  life  they  now  enjoy,  and 
which  we  enjoy  with  them,  happier  and  purer,  braver  and 
less  selfish,  by  their  influence  and  example. 
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HOLDEN  WITH  THE  CORDS. 


V. — Waste  Places. 


TIE  was  met  by  a  swift  gast  of  wind,  so  chill  and 
^  vault-like,  and  lran7ing  past  him  with  so  woeful 
a  sigh,  that  it  seemed  like  the  rush  of  innumerable 
imprisoned  ghosts,  eagerly  seizing  upon  the  opportunity 
for  escape.  Involuntarily  letting  go  the  door,  ic  closed 
behind  him  with  a  clangor  that  reverberated  loudly,  for  a 
moment,  through  the  house,  and  then  suddenly  ceased, 
as  if  smothered  in  some  remote  corner  by  a  lurking  hand. 
The  silence  which  followed  was  dreary  and  oppressive, — 
all  the  more,  because  Bergan,  coming  so  suddenly  from 
the  outward  sunshine,  was  altogether  bedim med  by  such 
density  of  gloom  as  brooded  within,  most  of  the  windows 
being  either  darkened  by  blinds  or  closed  with  heavy 
opaque  shutters.  For  a  single  instant,  he  felt  a  thrill  of 
unreasoning  horror.  The  impenetrable  gloom,  the 
oppressive  stillness,  the  damp,  dead  air  (which  might 
hare  come  straight  from  the  open  mouth  of  a  tomb),  gave 
him  a  chill  impression  that  he  had  committed  sacrilege. 

Quickly  recovering  himself,  however,  he  again  flung 
^^.de  open  the  door,  and  fastened  it  back.  By  the  light 
thus  admitted^  he  easily  found  his  way  to  a  window  at 
the  other  end  of  the  hall,  which  he  also  opened.  There 
was  an  immediate  inward  rush,  not  only  of  the  sunny 
daylight,  but  of  the  sweet,  warm  air  of  the  autumn  after- 
noon, with  its  inevitable  suggestions  of  tranquil  sea,  and 
tender  sky,  and  slow-waving  forest ;  quickly  penetrating, 
he  felt  sure,  to  the  uppermost  comer  of  the  long- deserted 
dwelling,  and  scattering  everywhere  some  healthful,  puri- 
fying, enUvening  influence. 

He  could  now  see  that  he  stood  in  a  wide  and  lofty 
entrance- hall,  decorated  with  a  prolusion  of  carved  wood- 
work ;  panels,  cornices,  and  casements  being  omrimented 
with  garlands  of  oaken  roses,  or  quaint  heads  of  animals, 
stilt  as  petrifactions,  and  almost  ebon-black  with  time  and 
nibbing.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  small  table,  a 
cumbrous  cabinet^  and  ponderous,  high-backed  chairs,  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  or  perhaps  earlier,  brought  from 
England,  as  heir-looms,  by  the  first  emigrant  Bergan. 
There  was  also  a  tall,  spectral  clock,  which,  to  Bergan's 
intense  astonishment,  suddenly  began  to  fill  the  hall  with 
a  loud,  monotonous  tick,  as  if  the  march  of  time,  long 
ago  arrested  in  the  deserted  mansion,  was  now  duly 
resumed: — doubtless,  the  rusty  wheels  had  been  jarred 
into  spasmodic  motion  by  the  violent  closing  of  the  door. 
By  way  of  decoration,  there  were  a  few  dingy  pictures,  in 
dark,  carved  frames  j  and  in  two  of  the  oaken  panels 
hung  conaplete  suits  of  armour, — helmets,  cuirasses, 
gorgets,  greaves,  and  gauntlets, — memorials,  not  only  of 
loDg-buricd  Bergans,  but  of  long- vanished  days. 

Hesitating,  for  a  moment,  between  two  half- open 


doors,  Bergan  finally  chose  to  enter  the  main  parlour,  a 
room  full  of  a  dusky,  old-time  grandeur.  A  piano  stood 
between  the  windows,  over  the  keys  of  which  he  ran  his 
fingers,  but  found  that  its  music  had  been  imprisoned  so 
long  as  to  have  grown  hoarse  and  melancholy.  So, 
doubtless,  had  that  of  the  harp,  which  showed,  skeleton- 
like, through  its  torn  baize  cover,  and  was  flanked  by  a 
pile  of  music-books,  the  leaves  of  which  were  yellow  with 
age.  Odd,  unwieldy  chairs,  covered  with  faded  sil 
damask  and  a  rich  coat  of  dust,  kept  solemn  state  in  the 
dim  corners  \  ottomans  and  footstools,  elaborately  em- 
broidered by  forgotten  fingers  with  birds,  flowers,  and 
other  once  cheerful  devices,  stood  under  the  windows, 
or  were  scattered  around  the  floor.  On  the  walls,  in 
frames  of  tarnished  magnificence,  hung  two  or  three 
pictures  in  worsted,  the  designs  of  which,  like  the  hands 
that  had  wrought  them,  were  now  faded  beyond  recogni- 
tion. Just  in  proportion  as  these  things  had  once  helped 
to  brighten  the  room,  they  helped  to  make  it  more 
sombre  now.  Like  the  images  of  vanished  joys,  they 
were  all  the  gloomier  because  once  so  glad.  Looking 
upon  them,  Bergan  was  painfully  impressed  with  the 
latent  identity  of  gaiety  and  grief.  Only  give  them  time 
enough,  and  they  merge  into  the  same  dull,  neutral  tint ! 

Bergan  next  glanced  into  a  second  parlour,  a  dusky 
ante-room,  and  a  dining-room ;  but  leaving  these  places 
undisturbed  in  their  dim  and  dusty  sanctity,  as  not  of 
pressing  interest,  he  made  his  way  to  the  libraiy,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hall.  It  was  a  large  and  lofty  room,  set 
round  with  ancient  book- cases,  above  and  between  which 
hung  rows  of  portraits,  in  frames  of  oak  and  gilt.  These 
represented  the  early  forefathers  and  later  worthies  of  the 
Bergan  lineage, — some  in  knightly  armour,  with  mailed 
hands  clasping  a  gleaming  sword-hilt  5  some  in  the  rich 
array  of  the  Tudor  or  the  Stuart  court,  with  laced  and 
plumed  hats  under  their  arms ;  some  in  the  red  coats  and 
top-boots  of  English  squires,  with  a  favourite  horse  or 
hound  looking  out  from  one  corner  of  the  picture  5  some 
in  the  huge  horsehair  wigs  and  ermined  robes  of  the 
judge's  bench ;  and  others  in  the  cocked  hats  and  knee- 
breeches  of  the  Revolution,  or  in  the  modern  black  coat 
and  pantaloons,  seated  in  arm-chairs,  with  their  backs  to 
a  crimson  curtain.  There  were  also  dames  to  match,  with 
towers  of  lace  and  curls  upon  their  heads,  ruflTs,  farthin- 
gales, and  all  manner  of  obsolete  finery. 

Most  of  the  faces  had  the  austerity  of  aspect  comrr.on 
to  old  portraits,  as  if  time  had  delighted  to  bring  into 
clearer  view  the  hard,  stem  traits  of  character  which  the 
painter  had  dared  but  faintly  to  delineate,  and  had  even 
then  done  his  best  to  cover  up  with  pleasant  colouring, 
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and  3  final  coat  of  lustrous  varnish.  Nowhere  was  this 
c"^^  liiom  SHriittfig  in  the  portrait  of  Sir  Harry 

Herman,  enrliest  emigrant  of  the  name,  and  father  of  the 
America  a  line.  The  younger  son  of  a  noble  English 
house,  he  had  early  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  a  stern 
faih^ti  b;'  immn  of  carekss  and  spendthrift  habits ;  and 
had  tmWy  be^  batlfybdl^,  in  disgrace,  to  a  small  conti- 
iiL^ntaltown,  upon  nn  allowance  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
body  and  soul  tttgcihur.  Under  this  severe  discipline, — 
smarting,  too,  with  n  r.uikling  sense  of  injustice  in  the 
Wttmac^tih^  hehad  received, — his  character  underwent  a 
cdicpTete  tfansfarrriatibn.  "His  carelessness  and  extrava- 
gant", iis  utll  :is  diL  g(,  HLTOsity  and  frankness  of  which 
they  had  been  the  r^ukj  ill-trained  out-growth,  fell  from 
ttim  Itlife  Wiomi^cmt:  gtia^ls;  he  became  bitter,  morose, 
■ad  dbgp4  . 

At  thi$  tnm^  the  sudden  death  of  his  mother  placed 
him  111  |K3ssession  of  her  own  large  fortune  and  family 
Xife  OQGC  more  opened  before  him ;  but  no  gentle 
tfil^Qi^  biBed  litlil  t&  the  paternal  neighbourhood. 
On  the  contrarvt  he  emigrated  to  Georgia,  just  then 
luminous  wiih  the  career  and  the  fame  of  General  Ogle- 
thorpe i  with  tlkejStlbitious  design  of  founding  a  Bergan 
lineage  in  the  new  wprldt  which  should  equal,  if  not 
snrpass,  that  of  the  old  dfte.  He  brought  a  vast  tract  of 
bnd,  ;ind  vigorously  comtnenced  the  work  of  bringing 
it  under  cuItivatiQii  j  h^  distinguished  himself  both  as  a 
^Sari^  c%tie&  m  Spanish  war  and  the  colonial 
iriatsj  and  wns  kniglitt^d  for  his  services  j  finally  he  im- 
ported men  nnd  matter ials,  and  built  Bergan  Hall  as 
nearly  as  ^^■as  possible  in  the  Style  of  his  early  English  home, 
and  calj^d  U  br  Ihe  s«mit  name.  The  bricks,  the  tiles, 
IMfc  ^^  and  window-frames, 

ibe  furniture  and  decorations,  the  copies  of  ancestral 
Jportraits,  were  all  brought  from  England,  and  put  in  their 
pbces  by  EnghVh  aruzans. 

Scarcely  was  the  work  finished,  ere  he  died,  bequeath- 
ing to  bis  descendants^  not  only  avast  estate,  a  splendid 
home,  and  ilidsi-rio.i^  name,  but,  by  a  still  stronger 
Ibw  of  heirship,  ceruia  marked  traits  of  character  heredi- 
tllff  m  Sifll^  energy,  dogged  indepen- 

Aem^  ^tmog  ftmily  pridle,  and  an  occasional  lunacy  of 
rage,  famUtarly  known  as  the  "  Black  Bergan  temper,"  to 
M'hicli  the  race  had  been  subject  from  time  immemorial. 
1^1)^  ^biract^^tiGi^  ir#ce  tp  be  traced,  more  or  less  dis- 
♦fiiiCltf,  tifecrtlgti  portraits  of  his  successors  ;  but  in 

Tinne  du\  they  seem  to  be  so  perfectly  reproduced  as  in 
his  present  rtpresemaiive.  In  truth,  Major  Bergan  might 
be  regarded  as  the  ot^ptial  Sir  Harry  over  again ;  his 
liarsh  features  and  stem  expression  being  shown  in  the 
old,  time-darkened  ptctane  ^ith  a  degree  of  prophetical 
uccurncy  little  sht  rt  s  i  .iriiud  portraiture. 

Other  pictured  faces  tliere  were,  however,  which  time, 
ilill  fiitbM  to  tts  work  of  bringing  out  the  essential 
tHHhf  bad  only  touched  into  softer  beauty.  Such  was 
tto  fcce  0f  Bleanor,  wife  of  Sir  Harry  j  a  woman  of  fair 
atti  tmfale  ^pmmi^  m  tbe  rich  prime  of  her  life,  with  a 

tok-  —  


wise,  strong,  beautiful  soul,  shining  out  through  her  deep, 
soft  eyeS/  Before  .  this  picture  Bergan  lingered  long. 
Even  in  babyhood,  his  mother  had  resembled  it  strongly 
enough  to  make  it  seem  most  fitting  that  she  should 
receive  its  name ;  and  the  likeness  had  so  strengthened 
with  years,  that  now,  it  might  easily  have  passed  for  her 
portrait,  painted  from  life. 

Seeing  how  perfectly  these  twain  of  their  ancestors 
were  reflected  in  his  mother  and  uncle,  not  only  in  features, 
but  also  in  character,  Bergan  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
nightmare  of  doubt  and  questioning.  Was  a  man's  good 
or  evil,  then,  a  mere  matter  of  inheritance,  an  inevitable 
heir-loom,  handed  down  to  him  from  a  remote  ancestry, 
by  a  more  effectual  law  of  transmission  than  has  ever 
been  established,  in  respect  to  more  tangible  property? 
If  so, — if  the  defects  and  weaknesses,  the  depraved  tastes 
and  ungovernable  passions,  which  characterized  the  father 
were  inevitably  passed  on  to  the  son,  and  the  son  s  son,— 
if  the  moral  disease  under  which  this  man  groaned,  as 
well  as  the  sweet  temper  which  made  that  woman  a 
household  sunbeam,  were  to  be  surely  traced  back  to 
their  ancestor  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  what  became  of 
individual  worth,  individual  shame,  and  individual  account- 
ability ?. 

Bergan  shrank  from  the  apparently  inevitable  con- 
clusion. He  felt,  with  an  unutterable  horror,  its  snaky 
coils  tightening  around  him,  squeezing  the  breath  out  of 
every  noble  aim  and  aspiration.  He  could  only  escape 
from  it  by  an  appeal  from  his  reason  to  his  conscious- 
ness. 

"  If,"  he  asked  himself,  "  I  should  now  take  that  grim 
picture  from  the  wall,  and  thrust  it  into  the  fire,  in  revenge 
for  the  pain  which  it  has  given  me,  should  I  not  know, 
despite  all  reasoning  to  the  contrary,  that  I^ — I  alone,  and 
not  that  bearded  Sir  Harry,  was  responsible  for  the  foolish 
act  ?  Certainly,  I  should  ;  for  whatever  else  he  may  have 
sent  down  to  me,  he  did  not  give  me  either  my  will  or  my 
conscience.  These  are  my  own,  and  never  Bergan  of  them 
all  had  them  before  me !  **  And  he  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief. 

His  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  portrait  of  a 
young  girl,  at  the  end  of  the  second  row,  nearest  the 
window.  It  had  an  odd,  illusive  resemblance  to  some 
one  that  he  had  known, — a  singular  likeness  in  unlike- 
ness,  which  puzzled  while  it  attracted  him.  All  at  once, 
capturing  the  fleeting,  familiar  expression,  as  it  were,  by  a 
swift  side-glance,  he  recognized  it  as  that  portrait  of  his 
mother  in  her  youth,  of  which  Major  Bergan  had  spoken. 
He  stood  gazing  upon  it  long  and  earnestly,  yet  with  a 
strange,  undefinable  feeling  of  sadness,  too.  For  this 
bright,  youDg  being,  with  the  smooth  brow,  the  arch, 
dimpled  face,  and  the  unwakened  soul  dreaming  at  the 
depths  of  the  soft  eyes,  was,  after  all,  a  stranger  to  him, 
— a  being  that  he  had  never  known,  and  never  could 
know,  any  more  than  if  she  had  been  laid  years  ago 
under  the  sod,  and  her  sweet  substance  gradually  trans- 
formed into  violets  and  daisies.    He  went  back  to  the 
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picture  of  Lady  Eleanor,  and  felt,  with  a  thrill  of  gladness^ 
that  he  had  found  again  the  mother  that  he  seemed^  for  a 
bnef  space,  to  have  lost. 

He  now  turned  from  the  pictures  to  the  book- cases, 
and  found  them  to  contain  a  heterogenous  collection  of 
ancient  and  modem  volumes,  carelessly  ranged  upon  the 
shelves,  without  reference  either  to  age  or  theme.  Latin 
and  English  classics  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder ;  law  and 
poetry  were  harmoniously  cheek  by  jowl ;  divinity  and 
science  amiably  helped  each  other  to  stand  upright; 
history,  philosophy,  morality,  and  controversy,  met  on  the 
same  plane,  and  sunk  their  differences  under  one  uniform 
coat  of  dust.  Geography  that  read  like  fiction,  geology 
that  had  no  interest  except  to  the  antiquarian,  and  infi- 
delity that  had  not  a  peg  left  to  stand  upon^  were 
huddled  together  in  one  corner,  and  (no  doubt  to  their 
otter  amazement)  helped,  in  these  latter  days,  to  point  the 
same  nsoral. 

Growing  oppressed,  at  last,  with  the  sight  of  so  much 
hopelessly  shelved  thought,  so  many  pages  bearing  the 
prints  of  a  long  succession  of  fingers  now  crumbled  into 
dust,  Bergan  turned  back  to  the  hall,  mounted  the  stair- 
case, and  glanced  into  two  or  three  of  the  chambers.  He 
found  in  all  faded  carpets,  ancient  bureaus,  high-post  bed- 
steads, shadow-haunted  hangings,  a  thick  coating  of  dust, 
and  a  heavy,  breathless  scent  which,  it  seemed  to  him, 
death  must  needs  have  left  there,  in  his  oldtime  visits. 
Indeed,  he  could  almost  have  believed  that  the  last  occu- 
pant of  each  dusky  cavern  of  a  bed  had  stiffened  into  clay 
therein,  and  been  left  to  choke  the  air,  and  coat  the  furni- 
ture, with  his  own  mouldering  substance.  No  lighter 
dust,  he  thought,  could  have  made  the  atmosphere  so 
thick,  or  caused  him  to  draw  his  breath  so  heavily. 

Optning  the  last  door  in  the  gallery,  Bergan  was 
startled  to  find  a  room  with  every  appearance  of  recent 
occupancy.  Not  a  speck  of  dust  dimmed  the  carpet  or 
the  furniture  the  curtains  and  the  bed- drapery  stirred 
lightly  with  the  breeze  from  a  half-open  window;  the 
soft  pillows  seemed  waiting  for  the  head  that  had 
dreamed  upon  them  last  night)  a  chair,  with  a  shawl 
thrown  carelessly  over  the  back,  stood  where  it  must 
needs  have  been  left  a  moment  ago ;  an  open  workbox 
showed  a  suggestive  confusion  of  spools  of  silk  and  bits 
of  ribbon  and  worsted ;  a  vase  of  flowers  adorned  the 
mantel ;  and  a  little  white  glove  lay  on  the  toilet-table, 
among  brushes  and  scent-bottles,  and  was  reflected  in  a 
small,  bright  mirror.  Bergan  hastily  drew  back,  feeling 
intuitively  that  he  had  intruded  upon  a  maiden's  bed- 
chamber, keeping  still  the  perfume  of  her  sweet  breath 
and  happy  thoughts. 

Yet— the  bed-linen,  how  strangely  yellow! — the 
shawl,  how  dim  and  faded  ! — the  flowers,  how  withered ! 
He  advanced  again ;  he  began  to  understand  that  the 
maiden  who  had  dreamed  on  that  pillow,  whose  hand  had 
left  its  dainty  mould  in  that  glove,  the  sweetness  of 
whose  virgin  breath  still  lingered  in  the  room  with  the 
scent  of  the  withered  rosebuds,  went  out  from  it  years 


ago, — a  bride, — to  be  known  thenceforth  as  wife  and 
mother, — his  mother!  His  eyes  grew  moist;  one  by 
one  he  touched  the  little  possessions  left  behind  with  her 
girlhood,  striving  thus  to  come  a  little  closer  to  the  fair, 
shy  image,  that  moved  him  with  such  unutterable  tender- 
ness, yet  seemed  so  far  beyond  his  ken.  Reverently,  at 
last,  he  closed  the  door,  as  upon  a  still,  white,  smiling, 
corpse,  at  once  ineffably  beautiful  and  ineffably  sad. 

But  who  had  cared  for  this  one  room  so  tenderly, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  house  had  been  left  to  go  to 
ruin  ?  The  answer  was  plain.  Old  Rue,  whose  love  for 
her  young  mistress  was  half  a  worship,  had  taken  a 
sorrowful  pleasure  in  keeping  the  room  (with  such  help 
as  she  could  easily  command)  in  the  exact  state  in  which 
it  had  been  left. 

Bergan  was  in  no  mood  for  further  exploration.  He 
made  his  way  back  to  the  entrance-hall,  and  sat  down  iiv 
one  of  the  antique  chairs.  He  was  not  quite  ready  for  ihe- 
inslant  transition  into  the  outward  sunshine.  His  heart 
was  too  heavy.  The  ancestral  home  was  only  an  ances- 
tral tomb.  Surrounded  by  memorials  of  the  old  state  and» 
splendour  of  Bergan  Hall,  he  felt  all  the  more  keenly  its 
present  desolation  and  decay.  Rememl>ering  the  noble 
Bergan  lineage,  he  was  humiliated  to  the  dust  by  the 
thought  of  its  present  representative. 

And  here,  first,  his  uncle's  offer  rose  before  him  in  the 
dazzling  garments  of  temptation.  Was  it,  after  all,  an 
ignoble  ambition  to  lift  the  family  name  out  of  the  dust, 
to  restore  the  family  home,  fill  it  again  with  social  life  and 
warmth,  and  make  it  the  centre  of  purer,  more  refining, 
and  more  elevating  influences  than  ever  before  ?  Was  it 
not  better  than  any  mere  personal  ambition  ?  Might  it 
not  be  just  the  place  which  he  was  meant  to  fill,  and 
which,  if  he  declined  to  take  it,  would  be  left  empty? 
From  questions  he  went  on  to  answers ;  and  his  thoughts 
shaped  out  a  tempting  vision  of  Bergan  Hall  restored,  re- 
vivified. Light  steps  and  rDstling  garments  went  up  and 
down  the  broad  staircase, — his  mother  sat  smiling  in  her 
old  room, — voices  of  children  echoed  through  the  large, 
sunshiny  parlours, — guests  came  and  went, — he  himself 
sat  in  the  library,  crowned  with  honours  as  with  years,- 
and — 

He  was  recalled  to  the  present  and  the  actual  by  a* 
low  rumble  of  thunder.  The  sunshine  had  faded  fron» 
the  sky  j  clouds  were  rolling  up  from  the  west  j  he 
hastened  back  to  the  cottage  through  the  first  drops  of 
the  rain. 

The  evening  passed  much  like  its  predecessor.  When, 
at  last,  he  went  up  to  his  room,  leaving  his  uncle  to  the 
dear  companionship  of  his  bottle  and  glass,  he  found  it 
half-flooded  with  water  from  a  newly  sprung  leak  in  the 
roof.  Hastily  declining  the  Major's  hesitating  ofler  of  a 
share  in  his  own  apartment,  he  begged  permission  to 
quarter  himself  in  the  old  Hall. 

Major  Bergan  set  down  his  glass,  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  admiration.  '*  Certainly, 
Harry,  if  you  are  in  earnest  about  it,"  said  he.    '"But  I 
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must  say  that  you  are  a  brave  fellow  to  choose  to  sleep 
«tose  in  an  old  ruin  like  that, — ^haunted,  too,  the  negroes 
W^r-  But  are  you  sure  that  you  can  find  a  room  there  any 
less  leaky  than  your  present  one  r  " 

"  Quite  sure.  I  noticed  two  or  three,  on  the  south 
Side,  which  seemed  to  be  in  excellent  condition." 

''  Very  well  j  take  your  choice,  and  make  youself  as 
comfortable  ssTou  cua.  Brick  is  under  your  orders,  of 
{  teA  Mniitlar  Rifle  will  send  you  out  one  of  the 
women,  with  what  Hn^.  n  is  needed.    Good  night." 

The  Major  remaineil  standing  at  the  door,  till  he  saw, 
first,  a  wandering  gleam  of  light  through  the  crevices  of 
4hc  old  house,  ^nd  then  the  steady  beam  of  a  candle, 
shtDing  from  an  i^vpt  r  window. 

"A  light  in  Elei^nnr  s  room ; — I  never  expected  to  see 
that  ag tin !  *"  tie  muruiured,  and  went  back  to  his  bottle, 
to  drink  all  the  deeper  for  some  unwontedly  sad  and  re- 
^Ofss^ful  thoughts. 

Meanwhile,  Bergan  had  not  once  dreamed  of  appro- 
priating that  maiden  ^:tnctuary.  He  had  merely  chosen 
the  rtwii)  next  to  it^  and  the  door  between  being  tran- 
mm^f  opened  for  h^itfcer  tentilation.  Major  Bergan  had 
aaeil      %ht  through  the  designated  window. 

ft  was  not  an  easy  task  to  make  his  dusty,  mouldy 
room  evrn  tokrably  habitable,  but  it  was  finally  achieved; 
And,  dismissiog,  Bdckj  Bergan  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow, 
with  a  refll  iitiifiietlon  ia  being,  at  last,  domiciled  under 


VI. 

EMPTATION. 

Two  days  of  drisslitig  im\  followed,  and  did  their  best 
to  makij  tlio  bhick  riKjf  and  mouldy  walls  of  Bergan 
Hall  look  more  t  lieeriess  than  ever.  But  a  counteracting 
iattiaice  wai?  busy  withm.  An  energetic  young  spirit 
was  rapidty  organizing  a  home  for  itself  In  one  comer ; 
turning  the  shadows  out  of  nooks  where  they  had  lain 
so  long  as  almost  to  have  established  a  pre-emption  right, 
lud  dakiag  short  wgik  with  dust,  mould,  and  dead  air. 
AnAj  in  M»Qe  mex^Iiaifeift  way,  the  whole  house  seemed 
tg  catch  thi^  pleas^mt  infection,  and  to  be  faintly  astir  with 
itife*  A  passer-by  of  delicate  instincts  would  have  seen 
flt  qnce  that  the  long  lease  of  silence  and  emptiness  had 
cacpired.  And  in  truth,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  a 
dwelling  so  otd — so  loog  familiar  with  human  affairs  and 
intLTest!^>  tho  \  ury  timhi^rs  of  which  must  have  been  oozy 
with  the  esthaUiioas  of  a  long  succession  of  joys  and 
BOrtMS-^liad  not  ik&m-  itself  ready  to  sympathize  with 
erery  pflssing  phase  cif  life,  and  especially  to  welcome 
back  to  its  empty  old  bosom  a  fresh,  young,  beating 

That  it  did  so,  Bergisi  felt  intuitively.  In  return,  he 
4fi  Wto  lie         to  with  his  single  personality  its 

Wbdl^        fnAMT  mriil.    Having  received  unlimited  dis- 


cretionary powers  from  his  uncle,  in  regard  to  choice  of 
rooms  and  furniture,  as  welf  as  the  most  unrestrained 
privilege  of  exploration,  he  [went  from  room  to  room, 
ransacking  and  arranging,  here  picking  up  a  quaintly 
carved  chair,  and  there  an  absurdly  contorted  little  table, 
and  setting  wide  open  doors  and  windows  where\*er  he 
could  lind  a  reasonable  excuse  for  doing  so.    He  even 
mounted  to  the  garret,  a  great  twilight-hall,  stored  with 
the  lumber  of  many  vanished  generations,  and  dived 
into  nooks  of  dingiest  obscurity,  with  the  eager  zeal  of  a 
discoverer  j  coming  forth  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs, 
and  laden  with  spoils.    File  upon  file  of  yellow  papers, 
having  a  possible  interest  as  family  annals,  a  cariouslj 
gnarled  and  twisted  genealogical  tree,  a  dust-choked  flute, 
several  Spanish  songs  in  manuscript,  a  discoloured  sketch- 
book, and  a  quaint  old  secretary,  from  the  innumerable 
pigeon-holes  of  which  sprang  a  whole  colony  of  alarmed 
mice, — these  were  among  the  treasures  that  he  unearthed, 
and  transferred  to  his  own  room  for  examination  or  use. 
Every  hour,  the  home-feeling  grew  upon  him.  Despite 
the  grey  and  dripping  sky,  and  the  disc6nsolate,  water- 
soaked  earth,  these  days  had  their  own  peculiar  illumina- 
tion and  charm.    Oldness  and  newness  combined  to 
produce  one  rich — albeit,  a  little  heavy— atmosphere  of 
enjoyment. 

Occasionally,  his  uncle  came  to  watch  his  progress,  and 
favour  him  with  half-serious,  half-jocular  commentary. 
He  was  both  interested  and  amused  to  observe  how 
readily  the  new  inmate  fitted  himself  into  'his  surround- 
ings, and  what  talent  he  displayed  in  organizing  various 
crude  and  chaotic  elements  into  one  harmonious  whole. 
By  turns  he  adapted,  invented,  or  altered,  until  his  room 
presented  an  aspect  of  pleasantness,  as  well  as  an  array  of 
conveniences,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  rude  accommo- 
dations of  the  cottage,  and  even  with  the  oldtime  appliances 
that  had  served  former  occupants.  His  uncle  wondered 
and  admired  even  while  he  shook  his  head  over  the  un- 
Bergan-like  trait,  and  questioned  if,  after  all,  it  were  not  a 
sign  of  degeneracy.  This  doubt  well  nigh  culminated  in 
conviction  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  in  a 
lull  of  the  §torm,  he  discovered  his  nephew  calmly  seated 
astride  the  high  ridge-pole,  with  a  bundle  of  shingles  and 
a  pocket  full  of  nails,  stopping  the  leaks  with  which  the 
long  rain  and  his  visits  to  the  garret  had  made  him  ac- 
quainted y  and  accompanying  his  work  with  a  very  sweet 
and  deftly  executed  whistle* 

"That  settles  the  question,  Harry,"  he  shouted  to 
the  amateur  carpenter,  a  smile  and  a  frown  struggling 
for  supremacy  on  his  upturned  face.  "  There  never  was 
a  Bergan,  from  first  to  last,  who  could  h»ve  done  that ! " 

"  Do  not  speak  so  disrespectfully  of  oar  common  ances- 
tors, uncle  !    As  if  they  had  not  the  use  of  their  hands ! " 

"  Humph  !  It's  plain  that  you  have  the  use  of  yours, 
and  of  your  head,  too  !  How  in  the  world  did  you  reach 
that  dizzy  altitude  ?  " 

Bergan  laughed.  *  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way.'    What  should  you  say  to  the  chimney  ?  " 
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"  Nonsense  !    How  did  you  get  up  there  ? 
I  really  cannot  answer  that  question  as  it  stands. 
There  is  a  mistake  in  the  terms." 

You  rascal !  what  do  you  mean  ?  ** 
"  I  did  not  '  get  up  5*  I  came  down."    And  Bergan 
glanced  at  a  great  oak-bough,  swinging  full  ten  feet  above 
his  bead. 

The  Major  uttered  a  cry  of  admiration.  **  You  are  a 
Bergan,  and  no  mistake ! "  he  cried,  emphasizing  the 
statement  with  an  oath.  "You've  got  the  real,  old,  brave 
Bergan  stuff  in  you,  Harry,  and  I'm  proud  of  you, 
in  spite  of  your  tinkering.  But  that  bough  is  now 
out  of  your  reach  5  you  cannot  come  down  by  that 
route." 

"A  new  one  will  be  more  interesting.  And  the 
chimney  has  a  most  capacious  throat :  the  builders  must 
hare  contemplated  the  passage  of  other  things  than 
smoke." 

"  Harry  !  you'll  break  your  neck !  Don't  you  dare  to 
come  down  till  I  send  you  a  ladder !  At  the  same  time, 
rU  order  the  carpenter  to  finish  up  that  job,  if  it  must 
be  done." 

"  He  will  be  too  late,  uncle  j  I  am  just  laying  the  last 
shingle." 

Speak  lower,  you  scamp !  lest  the  old  portraits 
under  your  feet  should  hear  you  and  blush." 

"  Their  thanks  would  be  much  more  to  the  point — 
especially  Sir  Harry's,"  coolly  replied  Bergan-  "Two 
hours  ago,  the  water  from  this  very  leak  was  pouring  in  a 
stream  down  his  long  ancestral  nose ;  you  would  have 
said  the  picture  had  an  influenza." 

The  Major  emitted  a  sound  between  a  laugh  and  a 
growl,  and  vanished. 

Poor  Brick  was  even  more  scandalized  by  his  young 
master's  plebian  readiness  with  his  hands.  The  very 
ease  with  which  Bergan  performed  his  self-imposed,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  unaccustomed  tasks,  misled  the  dusky 
^>ectator.  To  be  sure.  Brick  was  a  little  comforted  to 
observe  that  those  agile  hands  knew  the  trick  of  the  ivory 
piano-keys  full  well,  and  could  evolve  soulful  melody 
from  the  flute,  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  mys- 
teries of  sketching,  and  betrayed  a  scholarly  familiarity 
with  books  and  papers,  pen  and  ink  5  yet  he  doubted  if 
eren  these  gracious  accomplishments  could  wash  from 
them  the  stain  of  that  dreadful  manual  labour  in  which 
they  were  erewhile  engaged — ^the  only  redeeming  feature 
of  which  was  that  it  was  not  done  for  bread. 

Nevertheless,  Brick  loved  his  young  master  with  all 
his  heart.  He  had  succumbed  at  once  to  the  rare  charm 
of  Bergan's  manner — so  grave  and  thoughtful  for  his 
years,  yet  so  richly  illuminated,  at  times,  with  soft  gleams 
of  humour,  and  always  so  genuinely  kind.  He  followed 
him  like  his  shadow  ;  he  could  scarcely  be  happy  out  of 
his  presence;  and  notwithstanding  his  own  inward 
^Sgles  with  doubt  and  mortification,  he  continually 
Wd  him  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  quarter  in  the 
^^'ongest  language  of  encomium  that  he  could  command, 
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as  a  "  bery  high-toned  gemman,  and  jes'  de  bes'  massa 
dat  ebber  stepped  foot  in  de  ole  place." 

The  appearance  of  this  **  high-toned  gentleman  "  on 
the  roof,  in  the  humble  role  of  carpenter,  was,  therefore, 
a  rude  shock  to  Brick's  finer  sensibilities.  He  watched 
him  from  the  ground  below,  groaning  simultaneously 
over  probable  fractures  to  his  limbs,  and  certain  damage 
to  his  reputation.  It  gave  him  some  consolation  to  find 
that  the  Major  was  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  in  a  jocular 
rather  than  a  serious  light  5  and  he  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  his  hearty  admiration  of  the  gymnastic  feat 
with  which  the  questionable  performance  had  opened. 
That,  at  least,  his  own  dusky  friends  of  the  quarter  could 
understand  and  approve. 

Brick  was  still  further  reassured  by  Maumer  Rue,  to 
whom  he  stood  in  the  relation  of  grandson.  On  being 
consulted,  she  had  replied,  loftily, 

'*  A  Bergan  can  do  what  he  pleases,  child.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  walk  by  rule  and  measure,  like  people  whose 
pedigree  stops  with  their  grandfathers.  If  a  king  chooses 
to  make  a  box,  a  barrel,  or  a  piece  of  furniture,  for  his 
own  use,  it  is  not  a  meanness,  but  an  eccentricity."  And 
the  long  word  not  only  floored  Brick's  last  remaining 
doubt,  but  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  silencing 
other  critics.  In  view  of  carpentry  and  tinkering,  dig- 
nified with  the  sonorous  title  of exkingtricities,"  nothing 
was  left  to  the  quarter  but  to  roll  its  eyes  and  shut  its 
mouth  in  mute  amazement. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the  sky  pushed 
aside  its  grey  veil  of  clouds,  and  smiled  once  more  upon 
the  wet  and  melancholy  earth.  Thereupon  the  latter 
quickly  dried  up  some  of  its  tears,  and  made  what  shift 
for  joy  it  could  with  the  remainder.  Every  pool  reflected 
a  bit  of  the  sky's  wide  smile,  or  the  pleasant  stir  of  over- 
hanging foliage.  The  grand  old  evergreen  oaks  around 
Bergan  Hall  shook  from  their  far-reaching  boughs  broken 
sunlight  and  dancing  shadows,  fresh  breeze  and  shining 
raindrops,  in  nearly  equal  measure.  The  whisper  of  the 
pine-woods  became  a  song  rather  than  a  sigh  5  or,  if  it 
were  a  sigh,  it  was  of  that  pleasant  kind  which  struggles 
up  unconsciously  from  a  heart  a  little  overfull  of  pleasure. 
Even  the  long  streamers  of  grey  moss  decked  themselves 
with  prismatic  jewels,  and  forgot  to  be  mournful. 

"  If  you  do  not  mind  a  little  mud,"  said  the  Major, 
at  the  dinner-table,  "  we  will  order  our  horses  and  ride 
over  to  Berganton  this  afternoon.  You  must  be  tired  of 
being  cooped  up  in  the  house,  by  this  time,  in  -  spite  of 
your  ready  knack  at  finding  occupation  and  amusement 
where  most  people  would  gape  their  .  heads  off  with 
ennui.  Besides,  it  is  high  time  that  you  should  see  some- 
thing of  the  neighbourhood,  outside  our  own  plantation — 
as  well  as  the  village  which  your  ancestors  founded. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  precious  little  to  see — Berganton  is 
not  what  it  was  once — ^but  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  you 
that  little,  and  also,  to  introduce  you  to  some  of  my  old 
acquaintances." 

As  the  two  gentlemen  were  riding  through  the  mati- 
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lated  avenae^  Bergan  could  not  help  asking  if  the  trees 
which  had  formerly  arched  and  shaded  it  had  been  felled 
on  account  of  decay. 

'*  No,"  replied  the  Major,  a  little  gruffly,  as  if  he  sus- 
pected a  latent  rebuke  in  the  question  5  "but  they  spoiled 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  the  best  corn-land  on  the  planta- 
tion, and  were  very  valuable  for  timber,  besides.  And, 
about  that  time,  I  was  bent  on  lifting  a  certain  old  mort- 
gage off  from  the  place,  and  getting  generally  forehanded 
with  the  world,  at  any  sacrifice,  short  of  selling  land- 
However,**  he  continued,  his  face  clearing  again,  "  if  you 
will  stay  here,  Harry,  you  shall  replant  the  avenue,  just  as 
soon  as  you  like,  if  that  is  your  pleasure.  The  trees  will 
not  grow  large  enough  to  do  much  damage,  in  my  time ; 
J)esides,  I  can  afford  the  land  now — and  almost  anything 
^Ise  that  you  may  happen  to  fancy.  I  have  not  saved  and 
slaved  all  these  years  for  nothing ; — you  may  be  certain  of 
that.  And,  as  Tve  said  before,  I  don't  believe  in  half-way 
work.  If  you  stay  here,  it  will  be  as  my  adopted  son  ; 
and  I  mean  to  show  myself  an  indulgent  father.'* 

A  kindlier  smile  than  was  often  seen  on  the  Major's 
rugged  features,  lit  up  his  face  as  he  concluded.  Then, 
sudd(?nly  tiirnlng  to  71t:rg:in,  and  holding  out  his  hand, 
he  disked,  in  live  husky  tone  of  emotion,  and  with  a  look 
M  entreaty, — 

^*  ShaU  we  shake  hands  upon  it  ?  " 
BcT^an  wis  taken  by  surprise.  In  grateful  recog- 
nitloti  of  liis  undo'??  manif<?st  kindness  of  intention,  as 
wrll  ns  of  his  unwonted  softness  of  manner,  he  impul- 
sively clasped  the  outstretched  hand.  At  once  he  became 
Awarc  that,  in  so  doing,  he  had  appeared  to  yield  an 
unqualified  assent  to  his  uncle's  wishes.  Hurriedly 
castiiig  about  fur  inortl'nsive  phraseology  wherein  to 
jilsavow  any  such  intent,  it  was  singularly  hard  to  find. 
To  Increase  ^  difficulty^.  Major  Bergan  was  pouring 
forth  his  gr:itilication  that  the  matter  was  finally  settled,  in 
terms  ofiinusLial  warri]ih  and  animation.  It  was  evident, 
imiy  that  the  plan  h\y  nearer  to  his  heart  than  had 
liittierto  appeared,  but  dmt  he  himself  had  taken  stronger 
hold  of  his  uncle's  affecdoos  than  he  had  imagined. 

fn  fjct,  I^.TL^m  had  come  to  the  Major  just  at  the 
auspicious  moment  when,  having  measurably  accomplished 
ite  otjjq^  ji«ih«i^rbed  all  his  thoughts  and  ener- 
jgies  for  many  years,  he  \vris  looking  around  him  for  some- 
thing to  fill  its  place  in  bis  life,  and  beginning  vaguely  to 
tliscurn  that  his  heart  was  empty,  and  his  future  aimless. 
The  old  family  home  was  not  the  only  thing  that  he  had 
left  to  go  dt«anly  to  min,  while  pursuing  his  own  selfish 
wCOds  in  his  owfi  nnscrnpulous  way. 

Beholding,  at  this  moment,  a  frank,  brave,  handsome 
-yoii&by  hiB  side,  fall  of  talent  and  of  promise,  and  singu- 
.tarly  attractive  la  maiinef|~in  whose  veins,  too,  ran  some 
of  the  same  blood  that  fiBed  his  own,  and  whose  features 
were  inouttkxl  after  the  best  ancestral  type, — his  dormant 
attentions  quickly  awakened  to  fasten  themselves  pertina- 
^kioslf  mmiid  the  tifilety  object.  His  thoughts  began 
4a4Qfi^i|ptl%  1^  ahttpfr illli  for  himself  a  new  future,  which 


should  embrace,  as  a  setting,  its  appropriate  jewel,  a  bril- 
liant and  prosperous  career  for  this  young  hope  of  his 
house.  The  unsuspected  strength  of  these  feelings  now 
made  itself  clearly  visible,  both  in  the  hearty  grasp  which 
he  gave  his  nephew's  hand,  and  in  a  sudden  affectionate- 
ness  of  eyes,  mouth,  voice,  gesture,  and  every  indescribable 
manifestation,  that  Bergan  had  never  seen  in  him  before,  j 
Naturally  enough,  the  young  man  shrank  from  thi* 
utterance  of  words  certain  to  drive  back  on  itself  this 
outgush  of  the  inestimable  tenderness  of  a  stem  nature, 
to  bring  back  the  old  sharpness  and  severity  to  eyes  tbt 
now  lay  so  soft  and  deep  under  their  shaggy  brows. 

Moreover,  he  felt  that  his  own  resolution  was  waver- 
ing. Bergan  Hall  had  grown  strangely  dear  to  him 
during  his  solitary  occupation  of  its  silent,  but  suggestive 
precincts.  He  might  have  been  proof  against  e\er) 
temptation  that  it  could  have  ofl^ered  in  its  grandeur  and 
its  prosperity  j  but  in  its  loneliness  and  decay  there  was  a 
pathetic  appeal  to  much  that  was  best  and  noblest  in  hi? 
nature.  To  this  influence,  a  stronger  one,  even,  was 
now  added.  Seeing  the  strength  of  his  uncle's  new-bom 
aflfection,  and  its  softening  effect  upon  his  face  and  mannei, 
Bergan  began  to  question  within  himself  whether  a  still 
better  and  nobler  work  than  the  restoration  of  the  ancestral 
home,  might  not  here  call  for  his  hand — even  the  restoration 
of  a  human  life.  Those  woeful  habits  of  intoxication  and 
profanity,  far  'worse  than  the  dry-rot  that  gnawed  at  the 
timbers  of  the  old  Hall ;  that  roughness  and  sordidnes^^ 
which  had  gathered  over  the  once  promising  character,  far 
sadder  to  behold  than  the  mould  and  the  dust  that  dimmed 
the  ancestral  grandeur  5 — were  there  not  moral  instn> 
ments  available  for  the  cure  of  the  one,  as  there  were 
artisan's  tools  able  to  remove  oil  traces  of  the  other. 

To  young  minds  there  is  always  a  strong  fascination  in 
the  prospect  of  exerting  a  good  influence  upon  others. 
Older  heads — seeing  how  little  is  often  effected  by  the 
best  and  most  persistent  endeavours,  and  sadly  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  influences  are  received  as  well  as  exerted 
(a  long  deterioration  in  one's  self  being  sometimes  the 
price  of  a  little,  brief  improvement  in  another) — are  not 
so  ready  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
acting  upon  any  human  soul,  nor  so  sanguine  of  success. 
But  Bergan  had  none  of  this  late  wisdom, — if  wisdom  it 
be.  Through  his  quiet  character  there  ran  the  noble  vein 
of  a  noble  enthusaism.  He  believed  that  it  was  his  pan 
and  duty  to  make  the  world  better  for  having  lived  therein. 
Still  susceptible  to  influences  himself,  he  had  no  concep- 
tion of  the  iron  bands,  the  indestructible  tendencies  of  evil 
habits  indulged  for  years.  He  stood  ready,  at  any  time, 
and  anywhere,  to  throw  himself  into  the  long  conflict 
between  Right  and  Wrong,  and  doubted  not  that  the  issue 
of  the  fray  would  turn  upon  his  single  sword. 

Half-buried  in  thought,  half-listening  to  his  uncle> 
talk,  he  rode  mechanically  onward.  On  one  side  of  his 
path,  flowed  the  smooth,  shining  waters  of  the  creek  j  on 
the  other  ran  the  Bergan  estate,  with  its  odd  aspect 
of  mingled  thrift  and  neglect.    He  had  often  wondered  at 
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the  singular  blending,  in  his  uncle^s  character,  of  the 
sturdy  English  energy  inherited  from  that  indefatigable 
BritoD,  Sir  Harry,  with  the  indi/Fereuce  and  impromptitude 
induced  by  the  climate.  It  was  especially  curious  to  note 
how  these  diverse  qualities  displayed  themselves  in  diffe- 
rent directions.  With  human  beings,  his  labourers  and 
dependents^  and  even  with  his  animals^  he  was  prompt, 
energetic,  and  exacting,  accepting  no  excuses,  and  show- 
ing no  indulgence ;  with  inanimate  things^  he  was  often 
careless,  negligent,  and  unobservant.  On  this  portion  of 
the  estate,  which  seemed  but  little  cultivated,  fences  were 
dovtro  or  dilapidated,  gates  swang  unwillingly  on  their 
hinges,  and  outbuildings  seemed  ready  to  fall  with  their 
own  weight. 

Soon,  too,  these  things  were  made  more  noticeable  by 
contrast,  as  a  long  line  of  neatly-kept  grounds  and  well 
ordered  fences  came  into  vie^v.  Shortly  after,  a  pleasant 
cottage,  amply  provided  with  broad,  cool,  vine-draped 
piazzas,  appeared  on  the  right ;  standing  a  little  apart  from 
the  road,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  live-oak  trees  scarcely 
less  grand  and  venerable  than  those  which  flung  their 
heavy  shadow  over  Bergan  Hall.  At  sight  of  it,  the 
Majors  face  grew  dark  again ;  especially  as  Bergan, 
pleased  with  its  neat  and  cheerful  aspect,  turned  to  give 
it  a  second  look. 

"Yes,"  he  burst  forth  bitterly,  with  a  fearful  oath, 
that  is  where  my  brother,  the  hardware  merchant,  lives  ! 
I  tell  }  ou  what,  Harry,  the  very  first  thing  that  you  are 
to  do,  as  soon  as  you  get  a  chance  (if  I  don't  live  to  do  it 
myself),  is  to  buy  oat  his  heirs,  and  raze  that  impertinent 
shanty  to  the  ground.  Just  recollect  that,  will  you  ?  if  I 
should  happen  to  forget  to  put  it  in  my  will.*' 

Bergan  forbore  to  reply.  He  was  learning  that  it  was 
his  wisest  coarse — at  least,  so  he  thought— to  take  no 
notice  of  his  uncle's  bitter  wrath  and  prejudice,  since  he 
could  not  sympathize  with  them.  If  his  growing  wish  to 
possess  Bergan  Hall  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  silence,  he 
was  as  yet  unconscious  of  it. 

His  uncle, — accepting  his  forbearance  as  a  sign  of 
acquiescence  to  his  wishes, — now,  for  the  first  time,'really 
exerted  himself  for  his  entertainment.    He  talked  with 
vivacity,  humour,  intelligence,  and  much  of  the  tone  and 
manner  of  his  earlier  days. .  His  better  self  revived,  for  a 
time  \  and  Bergan  recognized  something  of  the  refined, 
cultured,  accomplished  gentleman,  of  his  mother's  des- 
criptions, whose  lightsome  flow  cf  spirits,  gay  sparkle  of 
wit,  and  frank,  cordial  address,  had  made  him  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  circle  wherein  he  moved.    It  was  mournful  to 
see  him  under  this  pleasant  transformation,  and  think  of 
him  in  his  usual  aspect.    Bergan  could  not  but  wonder 
how  he  had  ever  fallen  to  that  lower  level.    He  had  not 
seen  the  easy  descent  frohi  gaiety  to  dissipation  of  his 
younger  days  5  nor  could  he  understand  how  naturally, 
with  years,  drinking  in  frivolous  companionship  had  been 
exchanged  for  drinking  alone,  lavishness  for  parsimony, 
gay,  aimless  life  of  a  man  of  the  world,  for  the  steady, 
wrgetic  pursuit  of  one  selfish,  isolated,  exclusive  object. 


They  now  reached  the  village.  As  they  rode  through  its- 
principal  street,  which  was  wide  and  handsoniely  shaded, 
the  Major  pointed  to  one  and  another  of  the  houses  along 
its  sides,  and  quietly  named  men  and  women  that  had 
occupied  them  in  years  agone  j  either  forgetting,  or  un- 
aware, that  most  of  them  were  now  tenanting  that  one 
earthly  house  of  whose  narrow  accommodations  every 
mortal  must  needs  have  some  experience, — namely,  the 
grave. 

Bergan,  meanwhile,  felt  himself  quite  at  home  among 
names  so  often  heard  from  his  mother's  lips ;  and  momen- 
tarily expected  that  his  uncle  would  stop  at  some  one 
of  these  friendly  dwellings,  for  the  renewal  of  his  own 
acquaintance,  and  the  introduction  of  his  nephew.  But 
to  his  extreme  surprise,  the  Major  rode  straight  through* 
the  village,  and  dismounted  before  a  tavern,  at  its  extreme 
end. 


VII. 

A  Bitter  Draught. 

It  needed  but  a  glance  to  show  Bergan  that  the  tavern 
was  of  the  lower  sort.  It  was  dingy  and  dilapidated 
without,  and  from  its  open  windows  were  wafted  sounds- 
of  hoarse  voices,  shouts  of  laughter,  the  jingling  of 
glasses,  and  a  strong  odour  of  tobacco,  betokening  a 
corresponding  amount  of  moral  dinginess  and  dilapidation 
within.  Bergan  turned  to  his  uncle  with  a  disgust  that 
he  hardly  attempted  to  conceal, — the  natural  disgust  of  a 
healthy  body  and  mind  for  things  coarse,  foul,  noisy,  and 
vulgar, — and  inquired, — 

"  Do  you  intend  to  stop  here  long  ?  " 

"  Quite  long  enough  for  you  to  get  off  and  stretch 
yourself,"  replied  the  Major,  carelessly.  "  This  is  an  old 
halting-place  of  mine,  and  looks  as  natural  as  possible, 
though  it  is  a  year  or  more  since  I  have  set  eyes  on  it. 
No  doubt  I  shall  find  some  old  acquaintances  here. 
Come!  don't  sit  there  gaping  at  the  outside,  like  a 
man  trying  to  guess  at  the  purport  of  a  letter  from  the 
looks  of  the  envelope,  when  the  inside  woiild  tell  him 
what  he  wants  to  know,  in  a  jiffey  ;  get  off  your  horse, 
and  come  in." 

Bergan  obeyed,  but  with  a  manifest  reluctance  that 
brought  a  cloud  to  the  Major's  brow.  Muttering  some- 
thing between  his  teeth,  which  had  the  tone  and  bitter- 
ness of  a  curse,  but  was  unintelligible,  the  latter  led  the 
way  to  the  bar-room. 

Several  varities  of  the  genus  loafer,  both  of  the  gen- 
teel and  vulgar  species,  were  leaning  over  the  counter,  or 
seated  in  tilted-up  chairs,  pufiSng  out  tobacco  smoke,  and 
discussing  matters  of  local  interest.  The  appearance  of 
the  Major  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm, — all  the  moie, 
that  his  first  words,  after  a  "  How  d'y  "  of  very  general 
application,  were  an  order  to  the  landlord  to  make  a  stiflT 
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bowl  of  punch,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  numbers 
of  the  party. 

"This  is  my  nephew,  gentlemen,"  he  went  on, 
addressing  the  delighted  audience, — Harrj'  Bergan  Ar- 
ling,  as  he  now  calls  himself,  or  Harr)'  Bergan,  of  Bergan 
Hall,  as  he  is  to  be,  in  good  time,— a  real  chip  of  the  old 
family  block,  as  you  can  see  at  a  glance.  I  expect  that 
you  will  all  do  me  the  honour  of  drinking  his  health  in  a 
bowl  of  the  best  punch  that  Gregg  can  concoct.  Hurry 
up,  Gregg !  you  know  how  I  like  it,— not  too  strongly 
flavoured  with  our  two  days'  drizzle ; — was  there  ever  a 
nastier  spell  of  weather  ?  " 

"Never  knew  the  sky  so  leaky  in  all  my  life," 
responded  a  languid  loafer  of  the  genteeler  sort,  too  lazy 
to  furnish  his  sentences  with  nominatives.  *'  Begun  to 
think,  with  Father  Miller,  'twas  getting  worn  out." 

"  It  will  last  our  time,  1  reckon,"  returned  the  Major. 
"  And  '  after  us  the  deluge,*  of  course.  I  would  not  mind 
taking  a  swim  in  it  myself,  if  it.  were  of  punch  such  as 
Gregg,  there,  is  mixing.  It  looks  like  the  real  thing ! 
Now,  gentlemen,  step  forward  and  take  your  glasses. 
Here's  to  the  health  of  my  nephew, — Harry  Bergan, — and 
may  he* unite  in  his  single  person  all  the  virtues  of  all  the 
Harrys  of  the  line,  from  Sir  Harry  down  ; — yes,  and  all 
tibe  rloetji       thty  are  good  Bergan  stock,  every  one  of 

A  toast  so  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  corrupt 
ytiiiosjjluTC  of  the  bar-room  could  but  be  received  and 
drunk  with  acclamation.  Bergan,  perforce,  lifted  his 
glass  to  his  lipi,  but  the  fiery  draught,  prepared  with  a 
siogle  eye  to  tht^  requirements  of  his  uncle's  sophisticated 
pakte,  was  so  iiide  suited  to  his  own  purer  taste,  that  he 
set  it  down  with  its  contents  very  little  diminished. 
Obm?iii|^  lllifi.  Major  Bergan's  face  grew  dark. 

^Tliif  tftll  liever  do,  Harry,"  he  growled,  aside. 
"  Don't  disgrace  me  here,  whatever  you  may  do  at  home! 
1  insist  upon  your  emptying  your  glass  like  a  man,  and 
doiiig  jms  port  towards  making  things  pleasant.  Now 
lliettt  gentleinen,**  he  continued,  aloud,  ''be  pleased  to 
cndts  xem&f  for  toast  the  second.  We  will  drink  success 
to  my  ne^^ew's  future  proprietorship  of  Bergan  Hall ; — 
imj  iX^smmhilmf  and  last  long !  " 

ifte  ti^ifdi  (iF  Conventionalism— even  the  conventional- 
ism of  a  bar-room — ^are  strong ;  and  Bergan  was  some- 
what voiirtg  fur  complete  independence  of  character. 
NevrrtlR  lt55,  he  was  quite  capable  of  turning  his  back  on 
tl^wbok  <top^loy  of  tipplers,  both  genteel  and  vulgar, 
ittfliAsfWI  llHbi  to  their  wonder,  censure,  or  scorn,  had 
%  JSiak  yiisigSI^^SSthis  uncle;  whose  wishes,  in  his  double 
clliracler  bf  liCist  and  relative,  seemed  entitled  to  some 
4egm  df  respect.  Yet  both  instinct  and  principle 
revdlted  from  the  certain  intoxication  of  the  distasteful 
glasa  in  his  band.  By  a  quick  and  dexterous  motion  he 
liiDt  faflMf  its  contents  flying  out  of  the  window  near  which 
"lie^lii^j  and  supplied  their  place  with  water  from  a  con- 
vmiiSilt  IliteilQr.  Flattering  himself  that  he  done  this  un- 
<^bi»tfdij||&  tried  to  swallow  his  disgust  at  the  place  and 


the  companiodlhip  in  which  he  found  himself  with  die 
diluted  draught. 

"  That's  pretty  fair  stufF,"  said  the  Major,  setting  down 
his  empty  glass ;  "  it  has  just  about  the  right  snap  in  it. 
Is  there  enough  for  another  round,  Gregg  ?  ** 

"  Plenty,  sir,  and  another  one  on  the  end  of  that.  I 
knew  you  didn't  like  to  see  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  in  a 
hurry.  Major." 

"  You  are  another  Solon,  Gregg.  Your  wisdom  is 
only  to  be  equalled  by  your  disinterestedness.  Come, 
gentlemen,  fill  your  glasses  again !  Harry,  is  your  glass 
filled?" 

As  he  spoke,  the  Major  drew  near,  and  fixed  a  keen 
eye  on  Bergan 's  glass,  in  a  way  which  led  the  latter  to 
suspect  that  his  late  manoeuvre  had  not  been  so  success- 
ful as  he  had  imagined.  At  any  rate,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  repeat  it.  Well,  what  matter  ?  He  had  sub- 
mitted to  his  uncle's  tyranny  long  enough  ;  he  might  as 
well  free  himself  first  as  last.  He  would  try  to  do  so  in 
the  way  least  likely  to  give  offence. 

"  Uncle,"  he  pleaded,  with  a  graceful  frankness  and 
courtesy  that  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  reach  the 
Major  s  better  self,  if  it  had  been  less  imder  the  vitiating 
influence  of  strong  drink,  "  uncle,  I  really  must  beg }  our 
kind  indulgence.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  potations  so 
many  nor  so  strong;  and  whatever  I  may  be  able  to 
do,  in  time,  under  your  skilful  guidance,  I  must  now  use 
a  little  discretion.  Pray  excuse  me  from  taking  any  more 
at  present." 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do !  "  said  the  Major,  bluntly. 
*'  If  you  don't  know  how  to  drink  like  a  gentleman  and  2 
Bergan,  it  is  high  time  you  should  learn.  Fill  up  bis 
glass,  Gregg  !  he  shall  drink  !  " 

Scarcely  were  the  insulting  words  spoken  ere  Bergan 
felt,  with  a  thrill  of  dismay,  a  hot  tingling  sensation  in 
all  his  veins,  as  if  the  blood  in  them  had  suddenly  been 
turned  to  fire.  Too  well  he  knew  what  it  meant.  The 
"  black  Bergan  temper,"  which  had  been  the  one  great 
sorrow  and  struggle  of  his  life,  thus  far,  and  which  he 
had  believed  to  be  completely  tamed,  was  stirring  within 
him  in  a  way  to  show  that,  if  it  were  not  instantly  con- 
trolled, it  would  carry  him,  in  its  headlong  fury,  he  knew 
not  whither.  Every  other  feeling,  every  other  thought, 
were,  for  the  moment,  swallowed  up  in  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  He  would  submit  to  his  uncle's  im- 
perious dictation,  not  that  he  either  prized  his  love  or 
feared  his  anger,  but  because  that  treacherous  demon 
within  must  at  once  feel  a  firm  foot  upon  its  neck,  and 
be  shown  that  it  could  expect  no  indulgence,  and  no 
quarter. 

At  this  moment,  there  was  a  slight  bustle  at  the  door, 
occasioned  by  an  arrival  j  under  cover  of  which  he  agatn 
turned  to  the  friendly  water  pitcher,  to  make  sure  that, 
while  fleeing  from  one  fatal  influence  he  was  not  running 
blindly  into  the  leashes  of  another. 

"  Dtmidhm  plus  toto,  I  see,"  observed  a  wdl-remcm- 
bered  voice  at  his  elbow,  in  a  tone  of  good-natured  sar- 
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casm.  ''But  jou  make  a  slight  mistake  in ^our  practical 
translation  ;  it  is  a  '  half/  not  a  quarter  (or  I  might  say, 
an  eighth)  which  is  'better  than  the  whole.'  And  any- 
vray,  I  doubt  if  old  Hesiod  meant  his  maxim  to  apply  to 
punch." 

Glad  of  anything  that  promised  to  create  a  diversion, 
Bergan  turned  and  gave  the  hand  of  Richard  Causton  a 
much  more  cordial  grasp  than  he  would  have  been  likely 
to  do  under  other  circumstances.  The  old  man,  better 
accustomed  to  the  cold  shoulder  from  all  reputable 
acquaintance,  returned  it  with  tears  in  his  blear  eyes,  and 
for  once,  had  no  proverb  at  command  wherein  to  do 
justice  to  his  feelings.  Before  he  could  find  one.  Major 
Bergan  came  up,  with  a  sly  gleam  of  humour,  or  of 
mischief,  on  his  face. 

"What!  you  know  Harry?"  he  exclaimed.  *'Oh, 
yes  J  I  remember — you  helped  him  on  his  way  to  Bergan 
Hall.  So  much  the  better.  You  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  it  was  my  nephew  to  whom  you  showed  that  courtesy, 
and  to  drink  to  your  better  acquaintance.    All  ready  ?  " 

Bergan  turned  round  for  his  glass,  which  he  had  left 
staodvog  on  the  window-sill,  and,  the  sooner  to  be  done 
with  the  distasteful  business,  swallowed  at  a  gulp  what, 
it  seemed  to  him,  the  next  moment,  must  have  been 
liquid  fire.  A  loud  laugh  from  his  uncle  told  him  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  substitution  of  raw  spirit 
for  weak  punch.  The  passion  which  he  had  so  promptly 
smothered,  doubly  inflamed  by  the  consciousness  of  being 
betrayed,  and  the  instantaneous  action  of  the  potent 
draught,  blazed  up  with  sudden,  ungovernable  fury. 
Feeling  that  he  was  losing  control  of  temper  and  reason 
together,  he  rushed  toward  the  door.  At  a  sign  from  the 
Major,  two  or  three  of  the  bystanders  threw  themselves 
'0  his  way.  They  were  instantly  sent  reeling  right  and 
left  hy  two  powerful  blows.  Dick  Causton,  catching 
bold  of  him  with  the  friendly  design  of  preventing  him 
from  doing  more  mischief  and  provoking  more  enmity, 
was  shaken  off  with  a  violence  that  threw  him  into  a 
disordered  heap  on  the  floor  5  over  which ,  Bergan  strode 
wrathfuUy  towards  his  uncle,  who  had  planted  himself  in 
the  doorway.  The  spectators  held  their  breath  to  witness 
tbe  expected  encounter  between  uncle  and  nephew — 
Bergan  against  Bergan,  the  blood  of  both  up,  the  here- 
diUry  frenzy  blazing  in  each  pair  of  dark  eyes. 

But  Bergan  was  not  quite  so  mad  as  that.  Seeing 
who  it  was  that  impeded  his  way,  he  turned  and  darted 
through  a  window  close  at  hand,  jumped  over  the 
piaiza  railing,  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  was  off  before 
die  bystanders  had  well  recovered  their  breath,  or  Dick 
bad  picked  himself  up,  with  the  caustic  observation — 

**  Pent  quod  facts  ingrato — '  Save  a  thief  from  hang- 
ing, and  he  will  cut  your  throat.* " 

Poor  Vic !  never  in  all  her  life  had  she  been  urged  to 
mad  and  merciless  speed  as  on  that  ill-starred  day. 
Protesting,  at  first,  by  various  plunges  and  rearings,  she 
finally  fell  b  ^ith  her  master's  wild  humour,  and  sped 
through  the  village  at  a  pace  that  sent  the  foot-passengers 


to  the  fences  in  terror,  and  crowded  the  doors  and  win- 
dows with  wondering  gazers.  Whether  he  were  fleeing 
from  destruction,  or  riding  straight  to  it,  was  no  affair  of 
hers  5  in  either  case,  she  would  do  her  best  to  meet  his 
wishes.  The  village  was  quickly  left  behind  j  house 
after  house,  and  field  after  field,  slid  by  in  a  swift  pano- 
rama ^  already  they  were  turning  the  corner,  toward  the 
Hall,  when  Bergan's  scattered  senses  were  suddenly  re- 
called by  a  stem  "  Hallo !  what  are  you  about ! "  mingled 
with  a  faint  cry  of  alarm.  To  his  horror,  he  saw  himself 
to  be  on  the  point  of  riding  down  a  young  lady  equestrian, 
who  was  on  her  way  to  the  village,  accompanied  by  her 
father.  There  was  not  an  instant. to  lose,  not  a  moment 
for  reflection  j  the  heads  of  the  two  horses  were  almost 
in  contact.  Putting  his  whole  strength  into  one  sudden, 
ill-considered  jerk,  Vic  was  thrown  back  on  her  haunches, 
and  he  and  she  rolled  over  in  the  mud  together. 

Fortunately,  neither  was  much  hurt,  and  both  sprang 
to  their  feet  considerably  sobered  by  the  shock.  Bergan 
was  deeply  humiliated,  also  5  he  would  gladly  have  com- 
pounded with  his  mortification  for  almost  any  amount  of 
physical  pain.  No  bodily  injury  could  have  made  him 
writhe  with  so  sharp  a  pang,  as  the  conviction  that  he  had 
flawed  his  claim  to  the  title  of  gentleman.  To  have  nearly 
ridden  over  a  lady,  in  a  blind  frenzy  of  rage  and  semi- 
intoxication,  was  a  disgrace  that  he  could  never  forget. 
He  would  gladly  have  buried  himself  in  the  mud  with 
which  he  was  already  tolerably  well  coated.  Since  he 
could  not  do  that,  he  took  off  his  hat  to  the  horseman — 
he  dared  neither  address  nor  'look  at  the  lady — ^and  said, 
in  a  tone  that  trembled  with  shame  and  regret, 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.*' 

'*  You  would  have  done  better  to  look  where  you  were 
going,"  replied  the  gentleman,  with  the  unreasoning 
anger  that  often  follows  upon  the  reaction  from  fear  and 
anxiety.  **  No  thanks  to  you  that  my  daughter  is  not 
maimed  or  killed !  "  • 

I  think  you  mistake,  father/'  quickly  interposed  the 
young  lady,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  tremulous  from  the 
recent  shock  to  her  nerves ;  **  did  you  not  see  how 
promptly  the  gentleman  sacrificed  himself  to  save  me,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  danger  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt, 
sir,"  she  added,  courteously,  turning  to  Bergan. 

'*  Thank  .you  ;  not  half  so  much  as  I  deserve  to  be," 
replied  he,  only  the  more  remorseful  on  account  of  the 
delicate  consideration  that  she  showed  for  him,  while  her 
cheek  was  still  blanched,  and  her  lips  trembling,  at  her 
own  narrow  escape  from  danger  caused  by  his  rashness. 
And,  feeling  wholly  unworthy  to  say  ahother  word  to  any- 
thing so  pure  and  sweet,  so  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
vile  place  and  scene  which  he  had  just  quitted,  he  stood 
aside,  with  uncovered  head,  to  let  her  pass. 

Apparently,  she  would  have  lingered  long  enough  to 
make  silre  that  he  was  really  uninjured ;  but  her  father 
who  had  been  eyeing  him  keenly,  hurried  her  away. 
"  Do  you  not  see,'*  he  inquired,  sharply,  as  they  rode  on, 
that  the  fellow  is  drunk  ?  *' 
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"  Impuiisible,  father!    He  had  such  a  fine,  noble 

**  It  will  apt  |ioble  long,"  replied  the  father. 
"  Neitltfif  will  it%e  tl^fe  first  noble  countenance  that  has 
been  spoiled  by  drunkenness,*'  he  added,  with  a  sigh. 

Leh  atone,  Bergan  remounted  Vic,  though  not  without 
diffiCDltf.    !ini0  tl^fldering  effect  of  his  potent  draught, 


which  had  momentarily  been  overcome  by  the  excitement 
of  his  late  adventure,  now  made  itself  felt  again.  As  he 
rode  along,  his  head  began  to  swim  j  a  deadly  nausea 
seized  him  j  his  limbs  seemed  paralyzed.  Arrived  withia 
the  gates  of  his  uncle*s  domain,  he  suffered  himself  to 
slide  slowly  from  the  saddle  to  the  ground ;  and  almost 
immediately,  consciousness  forsook  him. 


LETTERS  ON  POLITENESS  AND  ETIQUETTE.— III. 


\ /JSITS  beti%t*.u  intimate  friends  are  paid  in  a  mom- 
^  ftlft  befiife  ^  others.  For  these,  there  is  no 
etiquette  to  prescribe.  Nevertheless,  there  are  delicate 
points,  even  in  friendship.  You  understand  and  feel 
ihem  yoursel\  es-  With  your  friends,  never  repeat  gossip, 
h  not  Qu\j  showj^  .a  wjpt  of  heart  and  mind,  but  a  great 
want  of  educat&]f&.  "Other  people's  business  is  no  con- 
cern of  yours^  unless  you  can  render  them  a  service.  You 
have  enough  cf  your  own,  and  more  than  enough  to  do 

The  best  way  to  be  beloved  is  to  be  kindhearted. 
Kindheartedness  is  always  graceful,  and  what  is  more 
t  harming  than  grruv  r  Besides,  it  is  so  difficult  to  have 
a  ri^ht  judgment  ia  what  is  imperfectly  known.  To 
|il^^pee|ift  ^^Vy^  must  look  at  things  from  their 
imtilt  ^^ks^W^W^  not  from  your  own.  You  must  know 
m  as  ^ey  id  their  position.  Ybu  must  understand 
their  sentiments,  their  weaknesses,  their  passions.  You 
t&llSl  iiifi^  dfElw  in  the  same  way  as  they  do.  You 
fitirst  &a?e  iSetf  i^mtobrances  and  their  hopes,  or  you 
may  oftt-n  t  ontk  iiiu  when  perhaps  they  are  in  the  right, 
and  excuse  when  there  is  something  to  blame.  You  can- 
oot  Tsitkium  otbefS  hf  your  own  size,  each  one  is  diflferent 
and  everythiDg  is  relative.  Such  a  fault  is  very  great  for 
you,  and  very  venial  for  your  neighbours.  It  depends  on 
the  tltgree  of  intelligence  and  development  they  have 
reached.  It  depeixii^  upon  their  heart,  and  very  often 
HfHm  wSi  clrctiaiifltimees.  This  digression  does  not  take 
us  away  from  our  subject.  It  is  a  want  of  education  to 
speak  at  random.  Moderation  in  speech  is  one  of  the 
Ifiltlttpc^ttve  marks  of  good  breeding,  and  is  unfortunately 
fvret  if  young  gif|i  are  not  reserved  and  pretend  to 
Imow  everything,  before  having  had  any  experience,  they 
will  |j;|y  tkarly  for  it  some  day,  and  will  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  they  have  only  acquired  experience  at 
ttieir  own  expoofie^ 

r^ater  in  the  morning  come  the  ceremonious  calls.  It 
may  hiippen  that  sev  eral  callers  come  at  the  same  time, 
gnd  that  they  are  unacquainted  with  each  other.  Here 
yonr  t6U  becomes  dehcate.  While  you  are  talking  with 
iheie^  tiia  otlim  am  looking  at  each  other.  Make  the 
ctov^efiiitail  gmfrij  so  that  all  may  be  interested. 


After  some  words  exchanged  with  each  new  comer,  in- 
troduce them  to  the  conversation  as  well  as  to  the  people, 
in  order  that  all  may  take  part  in  it. 

You  must  rise  to  receive  those  who  come  to  visit  you ; 
for  a  young  gentleman  you  do  not  quite  rise,  but  for  an 
elderly  geiltleman  you  leave  your  seat  without  moving 
from  the  place.  You  go  to  meet  a  lady,  the  distance  to  i 
be  regulated  by  the  degree  of  intimacy  that  exists  between 
you,  according  to  her  age,  rank,  and  the  consideration  she 
enjoys.  When  your  visitors  go,  you  only  accompany 
ladies,  and  then  only  to  your  drawing-room  door,  because 
it  is  very  rude  to  leave  your  visitors  for  an  instant.  Take 
care  when  you  are  at  the  door,  not  to  shut  it  too  quickly, 
and  to  do  it  very  quietly. 

When  you  invite  people  to  dinner,  the  first  thing  to 
think  about  is,  whom  to  invite.  Take  care  to  invite  those 
who  will  like  being  together.  They  ought  to  know  each 
other  well  enough  to  be  at  their  ease  in  each  other's 
society. 

The  invitations  for  a  dinner  party  are  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  and  lady  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  beforehand.  They  should  be  answered  imme- 
diately, and,  if  accepted,  the  engagement  should  on  none 
but  very  grave  reasons  be  broken.  This  is  a  very  strict 
rule  with  regard  to  dinner  parties  5  as  it  will  easily  be 
seen  that  the  non- arrival  of  an  expected  guest  will  cause 
confusion  and  disarrangement  of  plans.  The  dinner  hour 
is  from  seven  to  eight. 

To  return  to  whom  you  should  invite  :  take  care  that 
all  the  talkative  people  are  not  invited  at  the  same  time. 
One  good  talker  should,  if  possible,  be  secured,  that  be 
will  amuse  those  many  people  whose  minds  are  idl^- 
If  you  get  a  celebrity  of  any  kind  to  dine  with  you, 
not  seem  to  expect  that  he  should  show  off  to  your  other 
guests. 

A  Frenchwoman  once  asked  Alexander  Dumas  y?/^  to 
dinner,  and  he  was  placed  next  to  an  artillery  officer. 
He  was  very  quiet,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  his  hostess, 
who  at  last  threw  him  a  look  which  meant  *'  When  are 
you  going  to  begin  ?  "  He  answered  her  by  pointing  to 
his  next  neighbour,  and  saying,  "  When  this  gentleman 
lets  off  a  cannon,  I  will  begin  to  talk  in  veise." 
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The  invitations  having  been  issued,  we  must  turn  to 
the  arrangements  of  the  dinner-table.  Dinners  d  la  Russe 
have  been  in  great  favour  the  last  few  years,  and  they  are 
more  convenient  because  no  one  has  the  trouble  of  carv- 
ing. In  these  dinners  all  the  dishes  are  carved  by  the 
servants  at  the  sideboards ;  but  this  plan  is  not  convenient 
unless  you  have  a  large  staff  of  servants. 

Carving  is  a  useful  accomplishment,  and  one  that  is 
not  so  much  practised  as  it  might  be.  Lord  Chesterfield 
says  about  carving :  "  However  trifling  some  things  may 
seem,  they  are  no  longer  so  when  about  half  the  world 
thinks  them  otherwise.  Carving,  as  it  occurs  once  at 
least  in  every  day,  is  not  beneath  our  notice.  We  should 
use  ourselves  to  carve  adroitly  and  genteelly."  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague  used  to  dine  by  herself  an  hour 
or  two  beforehand,  in  order  that  she  might  carve  at  her 
father's  table,  and  she  only  followed  the  general  custom 
of  her  day. 

A  white  damask  cloth  is  spread  over  the  dinner  table. 
Down  each  side  and  along  each  end  are  long  and  short 
slips,  which  are  drawn  off  before  the  dessert.  Before 
each  person  is  placed  a  serviette  folded  in  some  intricate 
form,  with  a  roll  of  bread  inside.  Knives,  forks,  and 
sptxms  are  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  on  the  right 
band  of  each  person  are  placed  sherry,  claret,  and  cham- 
pagne glasses.  No  tumblers  are  seen  at  modem  dinner 
parties.  Salt  should  be  within  reach  of  every  guest,  also 
3  water  decanter  and  glass. 

The  old-fashioned  centre  flower  epergne  has  retired 
from  its  conspicuous  position,  and  is  replaced  by  majolica 
bowls  and  vases  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  or  by  acacias  and 
other  flowers.  At  fashionable  dinner-parties,  a  plateau  of 
plate  glass  occupies  the  centre  of  the  table.  On  its 
surface,  here  and  there,  are  swans  of  Irish  china,  their 
folded  wings  clasping  small  bouquets.  The  edges  of 
the  miniature  lake  are  closely  bordered  with  bright- 
coloured  flowers ;  and  the  flowers  are  scattered  instead 
of  being  in  groups.  This  decoration  wants  a  large 
table,  it  crowds  up  a  small  one.  The  dessert  should 
be  placed  amongst  the  flowers  j  grapes  look  doubly 
tempting  peeping  out  from  ferns  and  moss.  The  dessert 
is  placed  on  the  table  from  the  beginning,  and  as  fruit  is 
as  beautiful  as  it  is  delicious,  it  helps  the  ornament.  No 
vine  is  put  upon  the  dinner- table. 

While  we  arc  on  the  subject  of  dinners,  it  may  be  well 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  etiquette  of  eating.  The  cor- 
rect deportment  at  table  has  been  much  modified  during 
the  course  of  the  last  ten  years.  There  are  still  many 
things,  however,  which  may  not  be  done  :  one  is  to  cut 
oQr  bread ;  another  to  dab  up  the  gravy  from  our  plates 
with  our  bread ;  to  touch  anything  of  our  food  except 
bread  with  our  fingers.  Whilst  eating  soup  we  must 
n«er  raise  our  plates  to  pour  it  into  our  spoons.  There 
are  two  ways  of  putting  a  spoon  to  our  mouth.  The  side 
should  touch  the  lips. 

Never  make  a  noise  whilst  eating  or  drinking.    It  is 
related  by  a  recent  distinguished  visitor  to  America,  that 


the  Anicricans  almost  always  put  their  knives  in  their 
mouths,  but  as  their  knives  do  not  cut,  the  fashion  is  not 
dangerous,  though  ugly.  In  England,  where,  happily, 
knives  do  cut,  to  put  them  in  the  mouth  is  dangerous 
and  ugly.  Never  empty  your  glass  at  a  draught.  Eat 
slowly,  never  speak  with  your  mouth  full ;  the  conse- 
quences to  your  neighbours  may  be  exceedingly  disagree- 
able. Use  no  knife  but  a  fish-knife  to  fish  5  when  fish- 
knives  are  not  provided,  use  your  fork  and  a  piece  of  bread, 
which  should  not  be  eaten  but  left  on  the  dish.  These 
little  prescriptions  are  elementary,  but  essential. 

Take  care  not  to  inconvenience  your  right  and  left- 
hand  neighbour  by  brusque  or  frequent  movement.  If 
anything  falls  from  your  plate,  or  your  bread  falls  from 
the  table,  you  must  not  pick  it  up  again.  Look  as 
though  you  did  not  perceive  it. 

Never  whisper  to  anyone  or  speak  in  a  foreign  tongue  ; 
it  is  rude  to  the  people  who  are  looking  at  you  and  do 
not  understand. 

If  you  are  ever  victim  to  a  servant's  awkwardness  (and 
what  mistress  of  a  house  is  not?),  do  not  complain  or 
show  yourself  vexed  at  it,  although  you  have  the  right  to 
be  so.  Nothing  is  so  disagreeable  to  a  man  as  to  see  his 
wife  show  temper  at  her  servant's  shortcomings  before 
their  guests. 

A  French  lady  once  told  me  the  following  anecdote  on 
the  subject  of  controlling  temper  : — 

**  There  was  a  regiment  of  hussars  formed  with  a  new 
and  elegant  imiform  j  they  wore  a  white  dolman  braided 
with  gold  5  the  garment  was  very  dear,  and  young  men 
with  slender  purses  could  not  often  renew  it. 

"  A  young  man  of  good  family,  though  poor,  enlisted 
in  this  regiment.  He  went  quickly  through  all  the 
grades,  and  was  at  last  named  officer.  His  parents  gave 
him  all  their  spare  money  for  his  equipment.  He  wore 
this  splendid  costume,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  proud, 
for  the  first  time  at  a  dinner  at  his  colonel's. 

"  He  was  an  intelligent  fellow,  though  as  violent  as 
gunpowder.  He  had  often  been  reprimanded  for  this 
fault  J  when  he  became  second  lieutenant,  his  chiefs  had 
warned  him  against  indulging  it. 

"  He  was  placed  at  table  near  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
on  account  of  his  new  grade ;  he  began  to  talk  with  much 
gaiety  and  diverting  originality.  One  of  the  dishes  was 
served  with  a  thick  dark-coloured  sauce.  The  servant 
who  was  performing  the  butler's  functions  took  up  the 
dish  from  the  table  to  carve  it ;  he  stooped  badly,  the  dish 
leaned  on  one  side  and  all  the  sauce  fell  on  the  young 
officer's  shoulder.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  all  the 
consequences  of  this  terrible  misfortune  presented  them- 
selves to  his  imagination ;  he  saw  himself  ruined,  for  he 
had  not  the  means  of  buying  another  dolman.  The  blood 
flew  to  his  face  and  blinded  him  ;  he  got  up  in  a  fury, 
gave  his  chair  a  kick,  and  took  his  serviette  by  one  hand 
to  strike  the  servant.  Happily,  his  eye  met  that  of  the 
colonel  fixed  upon  him  3  he  saw  all  the  consequences  of 
what  he  was  about  to  do.    His  expression  changed  as  if 
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by  enchantment  he  held  out  his  serviette  to  the  stupified 
valet,  and  said  in  an  amiable  tone :  '  Will  you  wipe  my 
dolman,  please  ? '  " 

The  lady  continued:  "We  all  burst  out  laughing. 
He  went  on  talking  and  joking  as  brilliantly  as  before. 
The  colonel  was  much  pleased  with  him,  and  did  much 
for  his  advancement.  The  countess  wrote  a  few  days 
after  to  invite  him  to  go  and  see  her,  when  she  showed 
him  a  superb  dolman,  admirably  braided)  she  begged 
Mtil  to  accept  it,  saying  it  was  her  own  work,  and  that 
idte  1^  embroidered  it  on  purpose  for  him.  By  his 
presence  of  mind  he  gained  useful  support,  whilst  if  he 
had  given  away  to  his  first  movement,  the  consequences 
Hught  have  been  disastrous." 

iSLmoQ^  th^  other  things  to  be  avoided,  is  talking 
loudty.  Da  not  forcibly  draw  attention  to  yourself.  If 
you  have  any  Esprit^  it  will  soon  be  perceived,  you  need 
not  draw  attmtion  to  it. 

I  am  still  talking  of  the  more  stylish  kinds  of  dinners 
(of  the  less  stylish  I  intend  to  talk  anon)  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks.  After  dinner  the  table  is  cleared  of  every- 
thing but  the  dessert  and  the  flowers.  The  crumbs  are 
taken  off  the  slips  on  to  a  plate,  and  the  slips  are  then 
withdrawn.  A  dessert  plate,  on  which  is  a  d'oyley, 
^Qgtc^lass,  and  silver  knife  and  fork,  is  placed  before  each 
gtiest,  together  with  three  wine-glasses.  These  glasses 
^ould  be  small  and  not  contain  much  water.  The 
^eaSttrl  dashes  are  brought  more  forward  from  the  centre 
spoons  placed  before  each  guest.  The 


wine  is  put  on  the  table  before  the  host  and  then 
handed  once  round  by  the  butler.  The  servants 
hand  round  the  principal  dishes  and  then  leave  the 
room. 

The  hostess  very  soon  rises,  looking  at  the  same  time 
at  the  lady  on  her  husband's  right  hand,  and  all  the  ladies 
rise  from  their  seats.  The  gentlemen  do  the  same.  The 
host,  or  some  gentleman  nearer  the  door^  rises  and  opens 
it,  and  the  ladies  retire  to  the  drawing-room.  Coflfee  is 
handed  round  in  both  drawing  and  dining-rooms.  The 
gentlemen  do  not  leave  the  ladies  long,  as  it  is  not  now 
the  fashion  to  drink  much  wine  after  dinner. 

When  the  gentlemen  come  upstairs,  tea  is  served 
with  biscuits,  and  bread  and  butter.  These  are  handed 
round.  At  half-past  ten  or  eleven  the  guests  begin  to 
depart.  The  arrival  of  a  carriage  is  announced  quietly  to 
its  owner  by  a  servant. 

In  dinners  of  less  pretension,  the  table  is  still  set  with 
care  and  precision  ;  the  different  courses  are  placed  on  it 
and  removed  in  proper  order.  No  dish  should  be  taken 
off  the  table  till  the  plates  on  which  it  has  been  served 
are  removed.  The  dishes  of  vegetables  and  sauces  are 
kept  on  the  sideboard  and  always  handed.  The  guests 
may  partake  a  second  time  from  the  joint  or  poultry,  but, 
not  of  either  soup  nor  fish.  Gentlemen  carve  and  assist 
their  neighbours,  and  should  notice  anjrthing  that  is 
wanting,  passing  salt  or  pepper,  etc.,  if  within  their 
reach,  or  asking  a  servant  for  it,  but  they  must  not  get 
up  from  their  seats  to  get  it. 


RELENTING. 


^  T  "HE  earth  is  in  a  melting  mood. 

This  morning  of  the  year, 
AnA  clasped  around  by  mists  that  brood, 
Sbo  lilies  to  find  herself  so  wooed, 
now  and  then  a  tear. 

<f6t  topmost  fastness  of  the  hill 

Has  let  the  winter  go  3 
The  happy-hearted  little  rill 
Ka!oti|^  shivers  past  the  mill 

Tettieadows  hushed  with  snow. 

let  fall  their  new-bom  dreams 

l^ftm  us  from  above  j 
j&iad  oiaity  a  shadow  red  with  beams, 
Aad  many  a  wind-kissed  blossom  seems 

3^  lay  a  word  for  love. 


What  is  there  in  this  tender  air 

To  thrill  me  like  a  dart  ? 
It  quickens  places  poor  and  bare. 
And  every  covert  sweet  and  fair. 

Except  one  maiden's  heart. 

Oh,  are  such  cheerful  gleams  of  light 

Made  only  to  beguile  ? 
Then  I  am  but  a  foolish  wight, 
To  be  so  glad  because,  last  night, 

She  blessed  me  with  a  smile. 

But,  oh,  when  ice  and  snow  relent, 

And  every  coldest  thing  j 
Might  not,  perchance,  one  more  repent. 
And,  melting  into  warm  consent. 

Flood  all  my  heart  with  Spring  ? 
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JESSAMINE. 


CHAPTER  III. 


MRS.  SEPTIMUS  BAXTER  was  just  established 
in  her  comfortable  causeuse,  when  the  door-bell 
heralded  a  yisitor. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Wyllys!'*  she  cried,  fluttering  for- 
ward  to  meet  him.  "  You  are  doubly  welcome  when  you 
come  alone.  One  sees  you  so  seldom  except  in  a  crowd, 
that  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  have  a  few  moments'  quiet 
conversation  with  you." 

"  It  is  like  yourself  to  excuse  my  unfashionable  early 
call  with  such  gracious  tact,**  responded  the  gentleman, 
bowiog  low  over  her  hand. 

He  shook  hands  with  the  doctor  with  less  empresse- 
meni,  but  most  respectfully,  and  sank  upon  a  divan  near 
the  hostess. 

^  I  have  another  engagement  this  evening,  but  I  could 
not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  paying  my  devoirs  to  you 
in  passing.  I  will  not  ask  if  you  have  recovered  from 
the  fatigue  of  Thursday  night " — with  an  expressive  look 
at  her  blooming  face.  "I  believe,  however,  it  is  never 
a  weariness  to  you  to  be  agreeable,  as  it  is  to  us  duller 
and  less  benevolent  mortals.  I  am  horribly  cross, 
always,  on  the  morning  succeeding  a  party.  It  is  as  if  I 
had  overdrawn  my  account,  in  the  matter  of  social  enter- 
tainment; borrowed  too  heavily  from  the  reserve  fund 
intended  by  Nature  for  daily  expenses.  But  this  rule 
applies  only  to  people  whose  resources  of  spirits,  wit, 
and  general  powers  of  pleasing,  are  limited.  You  are 
above  the  need  of  such  pitiful  economy  as  we  find  neces- 
sary." 

"  Shall  I  undeceive  you  ? "  beamed  the  lady.  "  If 
the  doctor — dear,  patient  martyr! — ^were  put  into  the 
witness-box,  he  might  tell  sad  tales,  make  divulgations 
that  would  demolish  your  pretty  and  flattering  theory. 
Doctor,  my  love!  Mr.  Wyllys  is  anxious  to  know 
what  was  the  status  of  my  spiritual  and  mental  ther- 
mometer, on  the  morning  after  our  little  re-union,  last 
week?" 

**  Eh,  what  did  you  say,  my  dear  ?  " 

He  lowered  his  folio.  His  eyebrows  were  perked 
discontentedly,  and  his  forefinger  was  in  the  doomed  bow 
she  had  tied  not  fifteen  minutes  before. 

Mrs  Baxter  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  frown  down  the 
offending  digit  before  she  made  reply. 

Mr.  Wyllys  has  heard  that  I  am  like  champagne, 
*  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable ' — with  a  dash  of  vinegar — 
when  the  effervescence  wrought  by  social  excitement  is 
otf,"  vivified,  by  her  mirthful  misrepresentation  of  her 
visitor's  words,  into  radiance  that  revealed  every  molar, 
and  forced  her  eyelids  into  utter  retirement. 

**  Ah !  "    The  doctor  smiled  absently,  and  re-bent  his 


brows  over  the  page,  protruding  his  lips  in  a  vicious  pout 
as  he  read. 

"  He  disdains  to  notice  the  slander,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Baxter,  unabashed  at  her  failure  to  elicit  a  conjugal  con- 
pliment.  "  Seriously,  Mr.  Wyllys,  I  am  thankful  for  the 
guidance  of  reason  and  will  that  counterbalance  my  mer- 
curial temperament.  My  spirit  resembles  nothing  else 
so  much  as  a  mettled  steed,  whose  curvettings  are 
restrained  by  an  inexorable  rein.  But  for  my  sober 
judgment.  Impulse  would  have  led  me  into  an  erratic 
course,  I  fear." 

Relaxing  the  tension  of  the  fingers  and  wrist  that  had 
pulled  hard  at  an  imaginary  curb,  and  unclenching  the 
teeth  from  their  bite  upon  the  word  **  inexorable,"  she 
sighed,  reflectively. 

"  The  combination  is  rare —  '*  commenced  the  gentle- 
man. 

*'  It  is  preposterous  !  "  ejaculated  the  doctor,  closing 
the  Russian  leather  album  with  a  concussion  like  the 
report  of  a  pocket-pistol. 

"  I  think  not,  my  dear,"  said  the  wife,  gently  correc- 
tive. **  It  is,  as  Mr.  Wyllys  says,  a  rare  combination,  but 
certainy  not  an  impossible  one." 

"It  is  preposterous,'*  reitetated  the  doctor,  with  a 
ruinous  tug  at  his  cravat,  '*  that  a  rational  creature,  who 
can  read  and  write,  should  waste  time  in  disfiguring 
good,  honest  paper  with  such  incongruous,  not  to  say 
blasphemous,  nonsense  as  I  find  here.  It  was  bad 
enough  for  mediaeval  monks  to  deck  the  Word  of  Life 
in  the  motley  wear  of  a  harlequin.  Greek,  German, 
black-letter  text,  are,  all  of  them,  stumbling-blocks  to  the 
unlearned,  diversions  to  the  thoughtless.  But  when  the 
sacred  Scriptures  are  bedizened  into  further  illegibility 
by  paint  and  gilding,  and  illustrated  by  birds,  beasts,  and 
even  fishes,  daubed  upon  fields,  azure,  argent,  and  verde, 
the  offence  becomes  an  abomination.  Such  profanation 
is  oflfered  that  divinest  of  pastorals,  the  twenty-third  psalm, 
in  this  volume,**  elevating  it  in  strong  disgust. 

Mrs.  Baxter  arose  and  took  it  from  his  hand  in  time 
to  save  it  from  being  tossed  to  the  table  or  floor. 

"Tastes  differ,  my  dear  husband,"  was  all  she  said, 
but  her  forbearance  and  real  sweetness  of  temper  called 
forth  a  look  of  unfeigned  respect  from  the  amused  spec- 
tator. 

"  I  wouldn't  keep  it  in  the  parlour,  if  I  were  in  your 
place,  Jane,"  the  doctor  expostulated,  seeing  her  deposit 
the  folio  upon  a  stand  beyond  his  reach. 

"  I  will  not  ask  you  to  look  at  it  again,  love," — still 
amiably. 

She  returned  to  the  subject  when  the  critic  had 
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lielped  himself  to  a  volume  which  was  more  to  his 
taste. 

'*  I  saw  few  things  when  I  was  abroad^  before  ray 
marriage,  that  interested  me  more  than  the  illumi- 
nated missials  and  breviaries  preserved  in  convents, 
museums,  and  private  collections  of  ver/tf,"  she  said  to 
Mr.  Wyllys.  **  I  am  the  possessor  of  a  remarkably  fine 
^ecimen  of  the  illuminator's  art — the  gift  of  a  dear 
friend  and  relative,  now  no  more.  I  had  not  looked  into 
it  for  years  until  after  I  had  commenced  my  humble 
album,  which,  allow  me  to  observe,  my  excellent  hus- 
band does  not  guess  is  my  handiwork.  To  return  " — 
the  hands  describing  an  inward  curve,  and  subsiding 
into  an  embrace  upon  her  knee — '*  the  best  touches  in 
my  work  were  after  my  precious  reliquary.  I  must 
•show  it  to  you.  I  am  chary  of  displaying  it  to  non- 
appreciative  or  irreverent  eyes.  Consequently  it  seldom 
sees  the  light." 

Orrin  followed  her  tc  an  escritoire  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  peeping  covertly  at  his  watch  as  he  went.  Mrs. 
Baxter  laid  her  hand  upon  her  bust,  and  chocked  down 
«ome  rebellious  uprising  of  memory  or  regret,  as  she  un- 
locked a  drawer. 

"This  is  it !  "  mournfully,  taking  out  a  thin  volume 
bound  in  gilded  leather  and  carved  boards,  and  redolent  of 
the  scent  of  some  Indian  wood. 

Orrin  examined  it  in  pleased  surprise.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  see  an  absurdity.  He  beheld  a  gem  of  its 
i^ind  ;  a  collection  of  Latin  hymns,  including  the  Stabat 
Mater,  Dies  Irae,  and  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,  each  page 
encircled  by  a  border  of  appropriate  design,  and  delicate, 
yet  rich  colouring. 

*'  I  have  never  seen  anything  finer.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  you  prize  it  highly.  I  thank  you  for  showing  it  to 
dme,"  he  said,  sincerely.    "  By  whom  was  it  executed  ?  " 

My  friend  ordered  it  for  me  of  an  adept  in  his  art, 
then  resident  at  Florence.  I  forget  his  name,  but  you 
will  find  it  cleverly  concealed  from  the  common  eye  in 
-some  one  of  the  convolutions  of  the  title-page,"  was  the 
reply. 

The  fly-leaf  adhered  slightly  to  the  page  designated, 
and  Orrin  read  the  inscription  upon  the  former  before 
xietaching  it. 

" '  Jane  Lanneau,  from  Oinevra.  Florence,  January 
15/,  18 — I  have  surely  seen  that  handwriting  before  ! 
*  Ginevra  *  "  he  repeated  slowly,  and  the  pretty  name 
fell  musically  from  his  tongue.  "  There  is  poetry  in  the 
word  !  " 

'*  You  would  have  said  so,  had  you  known  her !  *' 
Mrs.  Baxter  winked  away  two  unbidden  tears  that  glazed 
her  eyes,  without  forming  and  dropping— swallowed  anew 
and  very  hard.  **  She  always  reminded  me  of  a  plain- 
tive poem  set  to  music.  That  is,  in  the  later  years  of  an 
existence  which  was  all  song  and  sunniness  when  it  was 
.£res.h  and  new." 

Orrin  fluttered  a  few  leaves ;  commented  upon  the 
^ace  and  finish  of  a  decoration  here  and  there,  and  went 


back  to  the  inscription.  It  was  strongly  like  Jessie 
Kirke*s  writing,  but  the  resemblance  was  undoubtedly 
accidental.  The  one  line  had  been  penned,  be  learned 
from  the  date^  before  she  was  bom. 

"  She  was  the  Helena  to  my  Hermia,"  pursued  the 
hostess.  "We  lived  the  same  life  until  her  marriage, 
which  preceded  mine  by  five  years.  She  was  my  senior 
by  some  months,  but  in  heart  and  soul  we  were  twins ! " 
— pressing  her  hands  gradually  together,  beginning  at  the 
wrists,  and  passing  upward  to  the  finger-tips,  to  express 
the  idea  of  onen.^ss.  "  And  by  a  most  extra- or-dinary 
coincidence,  we  b(  th  married  clergymen !  " 

"  Another  evii  ence  of  the  perfect  harmony  of  soul 
existing  between  yia.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
she  is  not  living? 

"  Alas  !  she  has  been  in  her  grave  for  fifteen  years. 
I  never  saw  her  after  her  marriage,  which  was  a  surprise 
to  all  her  friends.  We  anticipated  a  brilliant  union  for 
her.  But  she  bestowed  herself,  her  talents,  her  beauty, 
upon  a  clerical  widower  who  was  twelve  years  older  than 
herself.  My  poor  Ginevra  !  it  was  a  strange  ending 
to  her  sanguine  dreams.  Mr.  Kirke  was  a  scholarly 
man,  it  is  true,  and  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  of  his 
devotion  to  her  there  could  be  no  doubt.  It  was  sucb 
worship  as  few  women  can  inspire.  I  believe  that  he 
tried  faithfully  to  make  her  happy,  but  my  personal 
acquaintanceship  with  him  was  very  slight. 

'*  Kirke  !  "  repeated  Orrin,  more  deliberately  and  with 
less  emphasis  than  was  his  wont,  and  he  was  always  the 
reverse  of  abrupt.  His  lazy  articulation  was  now  almost 
a  drawl.  "I  know  a  gentleman— a  clergyman  of  that 
name — Rev.  Donald  L.  Kirke,  resident,  now,  and  I  fancy 
for  many  years,  at  Dundee —  " 

**  It  is  the  very  same !  "  Mrs.  Baxter  started  tragically, 
and  leaned  gaspingly  towards  him,  her  throat  swelling 
like  a  pouter  pigeon's.  "And  you  know  him,  you  say? 
Tell  me  something  about  him — about  his  family !  My 
sweet  cousin  left  a  child,  I  know.  Does  it  still  liw? 
Dundee !  yes !  that  was  the  quaint  Scotch  name  of  nay 
Ginevra's  new  home.  I  have  alw^ays  associated  it  with 
'  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.'  You  recollect  *  Dundee's 
wild,  warbling  measures  *  ?  Do  sit  down  and  tell  me 
all!" 

'*  You  should  visit  Dundee,*'  said  Orrin,  sauntering 
back  to  the  fireplace,  but  declining  the  seat  she  offered. 
'*It  is  a  beautiful  valley — sheltered  from  storms  by  a 
barricade  of  picturesque  hills.  I  was  there  in  May,  and 
the  climate  and  flowers — especially  the  wealth  of  roses, 
reminded  me  of  sunny  Provence.  I  became  quite  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Kirke.  He  is,  as  you  describe  him, 
a  thorough  gentleman — one  of  the  genuine  *  old  school 
handsome,  refined,  and  scholarly.  His  daughters,  of 
whom  there  are  two,  are  cultivated  ladies.  The  younger 
— who  is,  I  presume,  the  child  to  whom  you  refer— is,  I 
have  heard,  very  like  her  beautiful  mother.  You  would 
be  interested  in  her,  first,  for  your  cousin's  sake,  but  very 
soon  for  her  own.    This  matter  of  family  likeness  is  a 
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curious  one.  I  see  now  what  was  the  resemblance  that 
puzzled  me  last  Spring.  Miss  Jessie  Kirke  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  your  daughter." 

'*  If  she  were,  what  a  happy  woman  I  should  be  !  " 
cried  the  flattered  lady,  casting  up  her  brown  eyes,  and 
raising  her  clasped  hands  to  a  level  with  her  chin.  The 
relief  aiibrded  by  your  charming  description  is  beyond 
expression.  I  have  never  dared  inquire  respecting  my 
lost  darling's  babe.  And  she  is  really  a  Lanneau ! 
Heaven  bless  her !  I  feared — kow  I  feared  !  to  hear  that 
she  had  grown  up  an  awkward  rustic,  whose  faint  like- 
ness to  her  parent  would  pain,  not  gratify  me.  *  There- 
fore, I  have  maintained  no  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Kirke  since  our  exchange  of  letters  immediately  after  his 
wife's  decease.  *  Jessie  Kirke ! '  what  a  riante,  piquante, 
bewitching  name !  '* 

*^  I  wish  you  could  prevail  upon  her  father  to  entrust 
her  to  you  for  a  time.  She  would  be  a  feature  in  our 
society  this  winter.  Her  face  and  manners  are  strikingly 
attractive,  and  hers  is  a  style  of  beauty  that  will  improve 
with  years  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Her  bearing 
and  conversation  have  much  of  the  fascination  which  is, 
1  suspect,  a  family  gift.  She  will  grow  handsomer  until 
— Icamiot  say  when.  Women,  like  leaves,  have  their 
time  to  fade,  and  this  trying  season  lies,  with  a  large  ma- 
jority, a  little  on  the  bright  side  of  thirty.  The  Lanneaus 
have  not  lost  the  secret  they  brought  from  fair  France 
—the  magic  that  purchases  the  gift  of  perennial  youth." 

'*  Fie !  fie  !  how  you  digress  !  I  am  dying  for  infor- 
mation of  my  beloved  young  cousin,  and  you  launch  into 
irrelevant  gallantries — flattery  that  is  thrown  away,  let  me 
tell  you,  upon  one  of  my  age  and  gravity  !  "  frowned 
Mrs.  Baxter  with  her  forehead,  her  lips  openly  refractory, 
and  her  eyes  dancing  with  delight.  "  Do  sit  down  and 
tell  me  more  ! 

"  I  cannot,  thank  you !  I  have  already  bored  you 
with  a  visit  three  times  as  long  as  I  meant  it  should  be. 
Your  cousin  does  the  family  credit.  I  can  award  her  no 
higher  praise.    Au  revoir  !  '* 

**  One  second !  "  she  entreated,  detaining  him.  "  The 
discoveries  of  this  evening  seem  trifles  to  you.  To  me 
they  are  an  Event  !  I  shall  write  to  the  precious  lamb 
to-morrow.    Please  give  me  her  address  in  full." 

Orrin  dictated,  and  she  wrote  it  upon  her  ivory 
tablets. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  mention  me  in 
connection  with  this  renewal  of  your  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Kirke's  family,"  he  said,  carelessly.  "  Your  friend- 
ship will  be  the  more  welcome  if  it  is  supposed  that  it 
has  its  root  in  your  fond  recollection  of  your  lamented 
relative.  Excuse  the  suggestion — ^but  from  what  I  have 
seen  cf  father  and  daughters,  I  am  inclined  to  think  them 
sensitive  and  proud — as  they  have  a  right  to  be.  Your 
tact  hardly  needed  this  hint,  however.  There  is  a  ring  ! 
I  have  kulefed  here  shamefully  I  Do  you  know  that 
your  bean^ol  drawiog-room  is  likened,  about  town^  to 
Circe's  cifer* 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Mr.  Wyllys  was  careful  not  to  repeat  his  visit  within  a 
week.  He  could  trust  to  the  natural  growth  of  the  seed 
he  had  sown,  and  he  was  too  politic  to  appear  solicitous 
on  his  own  account  for  the  resumption  of  cousinly  inter- 
course between  the  houses  of  Baxter  and  Kirke.  He  did 
not  overrate  his  influence  with  the  would-be  leader  of 
Hamilton  society.  Four  days  after  his  party  call,  he  had 
a  note  from  Jessie. 

*'  Dear  Cousin  Orrin, 

"I  enclose  a  letter  received  last  night  from  Mrs. 
Baxter,  wife  of  the  President  of  Marion  College.  She  is, 
I  have  learned  from  this,  my  nearest  living  relative,  outside 
my  immediate  family  circle,  being  my  mother's  first  cousin. 
I  have  never  heard  of  her  until  the  arrival  of  this  communi- 
cation. My  father  knew  her,  years  ago,  but  did  not  re- 
member whom  she  had  married.  I  little  imagined  when 
I  listened  to  Roy's  praises  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Baxter,  that 
I  had  any  personal  interest  in,  or  connection  with  his 
family.  Mrs.  Baxter  writes,  you  see,  in  an  aflectionate 
strain,  and  is  urgent  in  her  request  that  I  should  pass  the 
winter  with  her.  My  father  and  sister  agree  with  me 
that  you  are  the  proper  person  to  consult  with  regard  to 
my  answer  to  the  invitation.  You  are,  doubtless,  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Baxter,  and  are  certainly  more  au  fail 
to  the  usages  of  Hamilton  polite  society  than  we  are. 

"  Tell  me  freely  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do — freely 
as  if  I  were  in  blood,  as  I  am  in  heart, 

"  Your  Kinswoman, 

"Jessie  Kirke." 

"  Here  is  an  example  of  hereditary  transmission  that 
would  stagger  Wendell  Holmes  himself!"  thought 
Orrin,  scanning  the  epistle,  letter  by  letter.  "  The  chiro- 
graphy  of  the  girl,  who  could  not  write  at  the  time  of  her 
mother's  death,  is  precisely  similar  to  hers — as  similar  as 
it  is  unlike  that  of  the  sister  by  whom  she  was  educated. 
It  is  a  nut  to  crack  for  those  who  carp  at  the  idea  that  the 
handwriting  is  a  criterion  of  character,  who  attribute 
variety  of  penmanship  to  educational  influences  entirely. 
What  has  my  fair  *  kinswoman '  inherited  from  her 
maternal  progenitor  besides  her  features  and  carriage,  and 
these  sloping,  slender  Italian  characters,  I  wonder  ?  It  may 
be  worth  my  while  to  investigate  the  question  as  a  psycho- 
logical phenomenon.'* 

To  secure  the  facilities  for  doing  this,  he  resolved  to 
run  down  to  Dundee  the  next  day. 

The  early  train  he  had  condemned  in  the  spring 
started  now  before  daylight,  and  he  called  himself  a  fool, 
as  he  took  his  place  in  the  cold,  smoky  car,  for  making 
the  journey  at  all.  Being  mortal,  he  was  liable  to  these 
spasms  of  prudence  and  faltering  of  purpose,  during 
which  he  held  serious  questioning  with  Common-sense — 
leaving  feeling  out  of  the  question — whether  he  were  not 
squandering  time  and  thought  in  prosecuting  his  favourite 
pastime  of  winning  and  wasting  hearts.    He  knew  that, 
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viewed  in  the  dead  white  light  of  sober  judgment,  tested 
by  commercial  rates,  his  ambition  to  stand  chief  victor  in 
Cupid's  lists  would  be  ignoble  and  unreraunerative. 
He  felt  that  he  would  himself  thus  rate  it,  had  he  no 
other  aim  in  life.  Aware,  as  he  was,  that  he  kept  step 
with  his  fellows  in  business  pursuits,  that  he  was  intel- 
tectually  the  peer  of  those  the  crowd  called  masters,  he 
did  not  let  the  thought  of  adverse  criticism  of  his  affaires 
du  cwur  weigh  too  heavily  with  him.  It  was  easy  to 
lieiWad^  Itl Qlself  that  since  the  world's  conquerors  and 
prophets,  sages,  warriors,  and  saints,  had,  each  in  his 
timef  esteemed  the  love  of  woman  the  worthiest  meed 
of  valour,  karning,  and  piety  j  had  fought,  gone  mad,  and 
made  shipwreck  of  faith,  to  gain  and  wear  the  prize, 
kaviiig  uptm  r^ord.the  aspiration  *'to  waste  life  upon 
tef  perfect  tips,*^  alongside  of  heroic  epics  and  religious 
tXUfdltaticxDSi — his  researches  and  successes  in  this  field  of 
gtrif  &e  mining  and  delving  and  polishing  that  attended 
Mn  isaf^oraitaas  among  the  curiosities  of  woman's 
ifl^^tiiis  4bd  follies — were  lawful  and  dignified,  and 
should  t  ntitlo  him  to  an.  honourable  grade  in  the  school  of 
phi  Ids  up  hers* 

Apart  froni  '^hese  cold-blooded  considerations  (a  man 
dirt  is  altvays  more  cold-blooded  than  a  woman — coquetry 
and  the  desire  to  conquer  hearts  being  oftener  a  passion 
witK  the  lalttir  than  a  deliberate  plan),  apart  from  these, 
1  say*  "  Urrin  Wyllys  was,  as  he  would  have  said  of  him- 
self, **  anllibnil  fellow."  He  liked  to  give  pleasure,  to 
be  useful  to  his  kind,  to  be  thanked  and  praised  for  his 
benef  act  LOOS  p 

Finding  myself,  once  upon  a  time,  in  the  actual 
pcesence  and  in  social  converse  with  one  of  the  brightest 
of  tnoclem  (  Aiilbrican)  stars— a  man  I  had  reverenced, 
nfLir  otT,  us  a  mental  and  moral  monarch  among  mortals, 
1  was  dibtfticiianted  and  appalled  at  hearing  him  say  some- 
Uling  like  this  ; 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  this  talk  about  finding  one's 
truest  happiness  in  promoting  that  of  others.  '  I  believe 
mm  15  beat  employed  who  makes  the  most  and  best 
of  Hiiissi,7  \  My  business  in  life  is  to  improve  Myself 
hf&r&ty  ixiMui  il  my  command — to  make  Myself,  spiritu- 
ally and  intellectually,  '  round  and  perfect  as  a  star,' 
without  diverting  my  energies  and  wasting  my  sympa- 
thies with  projects  for  the  good  of  my  race.  This  is  ray 
Idm  £>f  tyue  pl^iJanthropy." 

"And  the  tfest  of  mankind  may  go  hang  !  "  said  a 
jplain-^spoki^n  auclitor. 

The  star  slirLigged  his  broad  shoulders. 
ilVji  pas  mon  ajjairef" 

Ttiift  was»  substantially,  Orrin's  creed,  but  he  had  his 
own  aotlons  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cultivation  of 
Srlf  u'lis  to  be  conducted,  and  being  still  some  degrees 
bdaw  thfi  esLaited  plane  of  observation  occupied  by  the 
«i^MMi§)  St«h.  Was  not  superior  to  the  weakness  of  talk- 
ing about  philanthropy,  even  believing  himself  that  he 
did  good  for  good's  sake,  and  that  his  satisfaction  in  see- 
i|!^g^«llM^-ii^  bis  instrumentality^  was 


pure  benevolence.  His  charities  were  many — and  open. 
Indeed,  Lady  Patronesses  shook  their  heads,  smiliag!?, 
at  him  while  deprecating  his  "soft-hearted  ctedulity" 
and  lauding  his  generosity,  and  his  name  was  a  synonym 
among  men  for  good  nature  and  lenient  judgment. 

Therefore,  when  he  muttered — *'Ju8t  like  my  con- 
founded amiability,  this  taking  so  much  pains  to  benefit 
those  who  may  never  appreciate  my  motives,  nor  be 
grateful  for  what  I  have  done  !  "  as  he  buttoned  his  over- 
coat up  to  his  chin  and  pulled  on  his  fur-lined  gloves,  he 
half  believed  that  he  spoke  sincerely — went  systematically 
to  work  to  arrange  his  projects  with  the  best  side  toward 
him,  and  found  substantial  comfort  in  so  doing. 

Roy  had  left  his  afiianced  to  his  guardianship,  and  her 
action  at  this  juncture  might  be  fraught  with  important 
consequences  to  her  and  to  Roy  himself.  He  could  allay 
Mr.  Kirke's  scruples,  if  he  had  any,  relative  to  his  daugh- 
ter's acceptance  of  Mrs.  Baxter's  pressing  offer  of  hospi- 
tality and  chaperonage,  better  in  five  minutes'  talk  than 
by  twenty  written  pages.  He  was  anxious  that  Jessie 
should  pay  the  visit.  She  had  taken  a  strong  hold  of  his 
fancy,  and  he  could  study  her  to  advantage  while  she  was 
her  cousin's  guest ;  be  her  cavalier  wherever  she  went,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  her  absent  be- 
trothed. Hamilton  was  dull  this  season.  There  was  not 
a  woman  in  it  whom  he  had  not  read  from  preface  to 
*•  Finis  " — and  his  energies  were  chafing  for  lack  of  exerclbc 
in  his  noble  vocation.  The  prospect  of  Jessie's  coming— 
the  high-spirited  child  of  nature,  lively  and  loving — was 
very  tempting. 

But  this  was,  he  perceived,  a  digression,  and  he 
hastened  to  regain  the  original  line  of  thought.  His 
scheme — which  Mrs.  Baxter  must  be  suflFered  to  believe 
was  her's,  instead — of  giving  the  country  clergyman's 
daughter  a  season  in  town,  was  a  golden  opportunit)'  ot 
improvement  of  her  mind  and  manners  that  should  not 
be  lightly  cast  aside.  She  had,  more  than  once,  confi- 
dentially bemoaned  her  inability  to  procure  in  Dundee 
the  tuition  in  music  and  German  she  fancied  she  needed 
to  qualify  her  to  fill  worthily  the  station  to  which  Roy 
had  elected  her. 

The  reader  of  human  nature  smiled  a  litde  just 
here. 

"  When,  if  the  truth  were  known,  tHe  practical  Pro- 
fessor would  be  better  pleased — aye !  and  better  sen'cd 
in  the  long  run,  were  his  Jessamine  to  confine  her  ambi- 
tion to  the  realms  of  cake,  and  bread,  and  butter-making. 
I  have  seen  other  women  as  mistakenly  risk  complexions 
and  eyes  in  poring  over  books,  under  the  food  impression 
that  they  were  *  qualifying '  themselves  to  be  their  hus- 
band's '  helpmeets  ' !    What  an  age  of  shams  is  this ! " 

Since,  however,  this  was  Jessie's  dehision,  it  migbt  as 
well  be  indulged.  She  could  have  excellent  music  and 
language  masters  in  Hamilton.  He  would,  himself, 
snatch  a  few  hours,  weekly,  that  he  might  read  Geraian 
with  her.  The  readings  would  prevent  him  from  rusting 
in  a  language  once  familiar  to  him,  as  his  own,  and  he 
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would  find  farther  compensation  for  his  trouble  in  the 
enjoyment  he  foresaw  in  guiding  her  eager  mind  through 
the  rich  storehouses  of  literature  a  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man would  unlock  for  her.  Waxing  more  complacently 
benevolent^  he  dwelt  upon  the  comfort  and  pleasure  Mrs. 
Baxter— a  worthy,  though  ridiculous,  creature — would 
derive  from  the  companionship  of  her  young  friend. 
The  Lady- President  was  a  born  Patroness.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  sparkling  luminary  he  was  sure  Jessie 
would  become  in  the  Hamiltonian  firjnament,  would  be 
\nth  her  a  work  of  pride  and  love.  She  would  spare  no 
pains  to  make  the  novice*s  sojourn  in  her  abode  delight- 
ful to  all  parties  interested  in  it. 

Notwithstanding  which  irrefragable  reasoning — such 
was  the  effect  of  atmospheric  and  other  extraneous  influ- 
ences upon  one  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  a  sound 
body,  sane  mind,  and  serenely  approving  conscience — 
Mr.  Wyllys  relapsed  into  discouragement  several  times  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  his  journey  ;  wrote  himself  down  an 
ass  for  taking  the  trouble  of  a  ten  hours*  ride  into  the 
country  at  this  gloomy  season  to  accomplish  that,  which, 
after  all,  might  have  been  settled  by  letter.  Breakfast 
by  gas-light,  a  hard  run  through  muddy  streets  to  catch 
the  train;  a  seat  in  a  damp,  close-smelling  car,, which 
was  chilled,  rather  than  warmed,  by  a  stove-full  of  green 
wood,  were  sorry  tonics  for  preparing  spirits  and  temper 
for  the  duties  of  a  new  day.  It  annoyed  the  philan- 
thropist that  he  could  not  put  from  his  mind  the  vision 
of  Roy  Fordham's  happy  face  as  it  shone  upon  his  waking 
sight  one  July  morning — the  first  of  the  summer  vacation. 
Valise  in  hand,  he  had  burst  into  his  cousin's  sleeping- 
room  to  say  "  Good-bye,"  for  he  was  off,  by  peep  of  dawn, 
to  Dundee  and  Jessie.  Orrin  remembered  every  word 
that  had  been  spoken  3  how  he  had  forborne  to  remind 
the  rapturous  lover  that  this  was  the  last  visit  he  could 
pay  his  promised  bride  before  his  departure  for  £urope  in 
August,  and  the  calm  surprise  he  had  felt  at  seeing 
'  prudent,'  far-seeing  Roy  apparently  oblivious  of  all  save 
present  delight.  Oddly  enough,  it  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  his  trusty  relative  to  think  of  the  absentee  as 
a  staid,  studious  personage,  whose  afifections  were  always 
subservient  to  duty  and  judgment. 

Few  of  earthly  mould— such  are  the  freaks  of  imagi- 
nation and  the  complications  of  nervous  irritation — are, 
at  all  times,  superior  to  like  vicissitudes  of  purpose  and 
temper.  I  trust,  then,  that  my  hero  will  not  suffer 
materially  in  the  opinion  of  the  exceptional  minority 
when  I  state  that  it  was  near  noon  ere  he  finally  and 
stably  reassured  his  dubious  mind  that  in  this  flying 
visit  to  the  parsonage,  he  was  acting  wisely  for  himself, 
and,  as  secondary,  third,  and  fourth  rate  considerations, 

Jessie,  Roy,  and  Mrs.  Baxter.  The  lever  that  com- 
pleted the  task  of  elevating  his  self-esteem  from  the 
sloQgh  of  doubt,  was  not  the  anticipation  of  Jessie's 
personal  and  mental  improvement,  or  Mrs.  Baxter's 
gratified  maternal  longings.  It  was  the  thought  how 
^  light  imprisoned  in  Eunice  Kirke's  berylline  eyes, 


'  would  brealc  up  to  the  surface  in  the  golden  glints  he  had 
seen,  at  infrequent  intervals,  dash  their  placid  darkness ; 
how  her  slow,  bright  smile  would  greet  his  unexpected 
appearance,  and  applaud  his  vivacious  sallies  the  sweet 
monotone,  many  a  queen  of  fashion  would  give  her 
costliest  jewels  to  imitate  successfully,  reply  to  his  ques- 
tionings. For  he  would  have  many  questions  to  put. 
This  was  a  studious  autumn  with  the  sisters.  While 
Roy  had  laughed  at  Jessie's  lamentations  over  her  lack  of 
learning,  protesting  that  she  ''knew  more  already  of 
books  and  men  than  any  professor's  wife  he  had  ever 
met,"  he  had,  in  compliance  with  her  desire,  and  believing 
that  active  employment  would  be  wholesome  discipline 
for  her  in  the  weary  months  of  their  separation,  arranged 
a  schedule  of  history,  ancient  and  modern,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  general  reading  for  her.  Orrin  had  also  visited 
Dundee  in  the  August  vacation,  accompanying  Roy  back 
to  town,  and  not  quitting  him  until  he  waved  his  farewell 
from  the  pier  to  the  slowly-moving  steamship  "  outward 
bound."  During  those  sad,  precious  **last  days,"  the 
disengaged  pair  were,  of  necessity,  often  left  to  entertain 
one  another  for  hours  together,  and  their  decorous  friend- 
ship had  matured  naturally  and  gracefully  into  an  equally 
decorous  intimacy.  Orrin  had  marked  passages  for 
Eunice's  consideration  in  divers  books  they  bad  glanced 
over  in  company ;  sent  to  her,  after  his  return  to  Hamilton, 
Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  Macaulay  ;  besides  running  down 
for  a  day  in  October,  to  bring  a  thick  roll  of  duets, 
sonatas,  and  Etudes,  and  the  whole  of  Mozart's  Twelfth 
Mass,  for  Miss  Kirke's  practice  in  the  lengthening 
evenings. 

He  had  taken  extraordinary  pains  to  ascertain  her 
tastes,  and  displayed  his  customary  tact  in  ministering  to 
these. 

"  We  are  almost  reladons-in-law,  you  know ! "  had 
been  his  only  apology  for  attentions  and  gifts,  and  Eunice 
had  accepted  all  in  simple  good  faith. 

Her  interest  in  his  talk  and  her  manifest  liking  for 
him,  were  9  more  flattering  tribute  to  his  vanity  than 
was  Jessie's  frank  cousinliness.  I  think  it  is  always 
thus  with  the  tokens  of  favour  vouchsafed  to  friend  and 
admirer  by  reserved,  self-concentrated  women.  While 
Jessie  was  his  especial  study  (or  quarry)  just  now,  he  did 
not  disdain  the  goods  the  gods  offered  him  in  the  esteem 
and  preference  of  the  handsome  elder  sister.  He  had 
found  her  eminently  convenient  when  his  motive  was  to 
pique  and  mystify  his  cousin's  betrothed  by  a  feint  of 
haughty  indifference,  and  he  was  too  wise  an  economist 
to  cast  aside  what  he  had  gained.  He  would  be  a 
clumsy  diplomatist,  indeed,  were  he  to  prove  himself 
incompetent  to  the  management  of  two  affairs  at  the 
same  time. 

If  my  attempted  analyzation  of  a  "  fascinating  man's" 
principles  and  intentions  has  seemed  prolix  to  the  surface- 
reader,  he  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  but  a  meagre 
abstract  of  what  Mr.  Wyllys  thought,  felt,  and  reasoned 
through  the  dreary  November  day,  that  did  not  see  the 
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sun  until  a  break  in  the  clouds  low  upon  the  western  hills 
let  out  his  light  upon  a  soddeUj  wretched  earth. 

The  late  rays  burnished  Windbeam*s  coronal  of  cedars 
into  golden-green,  but  curling  fleeces  of  mist  clung  about 
his  mighty  chest  and  flanks,  making  him  look  grimmer 
and  blacker  by  contrast  j  the  valley  was  full  of  shadows, 
purple  and  grey  5  the  old  church  was  lightless  save  for 
the  one  dazzling  arrow  which  was  shivered  against  the 
slender  tip  of  the  spire,  when  Orrin  undid  the  latch  of 
the  parsonage-gate.  Proven9al  warmth  and  roses  were 
things  that  belonged  to  the  dead  summer.  Eunice's  ever- 
greens hardly  redeemed  the  garden  from  desolation.  A 
trim  arbour-vitae  hedge  kept  warm  the  southern  border, 
that  would  be  gay  in  March  with  crocuses  and  tulips  3 
the  box-trees  were  the  only  leafy  shrubs  in  the  alley 
down  which  Jessie  had  crept,  to  faint  in  his  arms  at  the 
the  other  end.  A  thrifty  holly,  beaded  with  scarlet, 
mounted  guard  on  the  left  of  the  front  steps,  as  did  a 
cedar,  covered  with  bluish-white  berries,  at  the  right  A 
stately  young  pine  he  remembered  as  a  favourite  of 
Jessie's,  filled  the  air  with  its  solemn  sighing,  while  he 
awaited  the  answer  to  his  knock. 

'*  So,  Winter  comes  even  to  the  Happy  Valley  !  "  he 
moralized.  I  ought  to  have  known  it,  of  course,  only  I 
had  not  thought  of  it." 

Patsey,  the  good-humoured  servant  girl,  opened  the 
door,  and  welcomed  Mr.  Wyllys  with  tlie  broadest  of 
smiles. 

Mr.  Kirke  and  Miss  Eunice  is  not  at  home,  sir. 
They're  a-visiting  some  place  in  the  village.  Miss  Jessie 
is  in,  though.  Be  pleased  to  walk  into  the  parlour,  and 
I'll  tell  her  you're  here." 

He  heard  swift  feet  skim  the  floor  overhead,  as  his 
name  was  repeated,  and  Jessie  was  in  the  room  before  he 
could  take  off  his  gloves.  With  a  wild,  scared  face,  lips 
that  moved  without  sound,  and  eyes  that  demanded  con- 
firmation or  denial  of  the  dread  that  was  strangling  her 
heart,  she  caught  his  hands  and  looked  up  dumbly  at 
him.  His  smile  broke  the  spell  sooner  and  more 
effectually  than  words  could  have  done.  She  wrested  her 
lingers  from  his,  with  a  laugh  so  burdened  with  shame 
and  happiness  as  to  be  more  like  a  sob,  testifying  what 
had  been  the  pressure  and  what  was  the  release. 

**  I  was  sure  "  

That  I  was  the  bearer  of  bad  news  from  abroad.  I 
understand,"  Orrin  took  up  the  broken  sentence.  **  You 
were  never  more  mistaken.  Your  letter,  enclosing  Mrs. 
Baxter's,  brought  me.  Your  fears  must  take  counsel  of 
hope  and  faith  another  time.  Roy  was  well  when  last 
heard  from — well  and  happy,  and,  you  may  be  sure,  very 
busy.  But  what  is  this  ? "  leading  her  to  the  window 
and  scrutinizing  her  with  fond  solicitude.  "  What  have 
you  been  doing  with  yourself?  I  am  afraid  he  keeps  his 
pledge  of  health,  and  resignation  to  the  Inevitable,  better 
than  you  do  yours  to  him.  Are  you  not  well?  You 
have  been  sick,  and  I  was  not  told  of  it ! " 

Her  complexion  was  dead  to  sallowness;  her  eyes 


were  leaden,  the  lids  drooping  wearily,  and  she  was 
thinner  in  face  and  figure  than  when  he  had  parted  from 
her  six  weeks  ago.  Her  dress,  of  dark,  "  navy "  blue 
serge,  made  plainly,  the  long  skirt  heavy  and  still  while 
she  stood,  and  unrelieved  save  by  narrow  linen  collar  and 
cuffs,  looked  like  a  mourning  garb. 

"  The  Mater  Dolorosa  to  the  life  !  "  said  the  quick- 
eyed  lover  of  the  fine  arts  to  himself.  "  A  blue  hood 
drawn  well  forward  would  make  the  likeness  perfect. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  a  morbidly  love-sick  girf 
could,  by  dreaming  and  fretting,  stamp  her  features  widi 
the  imprint  of  that  divine  sorrow  !  Marvellous  are  the 
tricks  of  Nature !  " 

All  this  while  he  held- Jessie's  hand  j  his  eyes  seemed 
as  if  they  could  not  leave  the  countenance  whose  change 
had  so  pained  him.  The  girFs  faint  smile  was  very 
grateful. 

"  I  am  not  sick !  I  have  no  physical  ailment  beyond 
a  sensation  of  general  good-for-nothingness.  I  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  confess  it,  but  I  imagine  I  have  a  touch 
of  what  fine  ladies  call  the  *  blues.*  Papa  would  have  in 
Dr.  Winters  a  month  ago,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  and 
say.  He  laughed  at  me  a  little,  scolded  me  a  great  deal, 
and  pronounced  my  malady  dyspepsia,  or  low  fever,  or 
nervous  debility — he  was  not  certain  which.  In  any  case, 
his  prescription  was  quinine,  dumb-bells,  and  porter,  ale, 
lager  beer,  or  a  decoction  of  gentian-root  abd  chamomile 
flowers.  Think  of  it !  "  With  a  grimace.  "  Could  ray 
cup  of  existence  be  more  effectually  embittered  ?  I  take 
quinine,  and  swing  the  bells  a  thousand  times  each  day, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  the  regimen  increases  my  appetite 
or  makes  me  sleep  better.  There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  me  that  will  not  yield  to  resolution  and  common- 
sense  and— and — ^time  !  I  shall  be  all  right  when  I  get 
used  to  things  as  they  are,"  she  continued,  with  feverish 
rapidity,  marking  his  doubtful  look;  "  I  need  discipline, 
hardening,  tempering. '  If  papa  and  Euna  would  rate  me 
soundly  for  my  folly  and  childishness,  the  counter-im'tant 
would  brace  my  system,  I  should  need  no  other  medi- 
cine.   But  they  won't,  unfortunately !  ** 

She  was  laughing  now,  but  not  with  her  native  glee. 
Orrin's  scrutiny — serious  and  tender — was  prolonged  until 
her  eyes  sank,  and  a  blush  of  the  lost  colour  tinged  her 
temples.  A  sigh  escaped  him  as  he  relinquished  her 
hand,  and  walked  twice  through  the  apartment  to  collect 
thoughts  and  words. 

"  My  <:oming  was  timely,"  he  said,  drawing  a  chair 
to  her  side.  "  Dear  child !  your  life  is  too  precious  to  be 
wasted  in  unavailing  regrets.  Your  peace  of  mind  is  dear 
to  too  many  to  be  wrecked  by  morbid  nursings.  Don't 
think  me  harsh !  You  should  have  something  to  engage 
your  time  and  thoughts  beyond  the  routine  of  occupation" 
and  recreation  appointed  to  you  here ;  should  see  more  of 
the  world  than  that  ponion  of  it  which  is  bounded  by 
these  mountains.  You  would  starve  upon  what  satisfies 
your  sister.  Duty  to  be  performed — duty  done — a  straight 
course  and  strength  to  walk  therein — ^these  fill  the  measure 
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of  her  earthly  desires.  Your  temperament  and  your  in- 
tellect demand  a  larger  sphere — wider  range  for  your 
mind  and  more  food  for  your  heart.  You  are  dying  of 
inanition,  and  you  do  not  know  it.  You  are  a  caged  wild 
bird  who  is  trying  to  learn  to  sing  by  note." 
She  shook  her  head  wilfully. 

"You  are  altogether  wrong.  I  have  been  pampered, 
housed,  petted,  until  nerve  and  muscle,  mental  and 
spiritual,  are  gone.  I  need  a  stimulant,  but  a  moral 
one.'* 

Orrin  changed  hia  ground. 

"  What  if  I  supply  it  in  the  guise  of  a  German  course, 
seasoneli  with  unsparing  admonition  whenever  you  are 
indolent  or  unreasonable  ?  "  he  said,  lightly. 


Ch.apter  VII. 

A  LESS  vain  man  than  Mr.  Wyllys  would  have  been 
flattered  by  the  effect  produced  upon  the  spiritless,  faded 
creature,  the  mocking  shadow  of  the  old  blithesome 
Jessie,  by  half  an  hour's  talk  with  himself.  A  less 
patient  man  would  have  been  chagrined  by  the  discovery 
that  his  enumeration  of  the  varied  and  subi^tantial  benefits 
that  would  accrue  to  her  from  the  proposed  visit  to 
Mrs.  Baxter,  and  the  delicate  skill  with  which  he  con- 
trived to  keep  before  her  all  the  while  the  prospect  of 
his  society  and  guardianship,  weighed  but  as  thistle-down 
with  the  obtuse  "  love-sick  girl,'*  in  comparison  with  the 
circumstance  that  Hamilton  was  Roy  Fordham's  home. 

Orrin  was  surprised,  and  not  agreeably,  when  her  own 
words  forced  thi^  astounding  fact  upon  him. 

"  It  will  be  the  next  best  thing !  "  she  said,  dreamily, 
a  happy  smile  touching  her  lips  and  kindliqg  up  her  eyes. 
"I  have  heard  him  talk  so  much  of  the  place  and  the 
people,  that  it  will  be  like  revisiting  half-remembered 
scenes—renewing  former  acquaintanceships.  You  will 
show  me  all  his  favourite  haunts,  let  me  see  the  friends 
he  values  most  highly — won't  you  ?  The  ocean  is  nar- 
rower and  quieter  when  I  think  of  taking  the  walks  and 
drives  he  likes  best — which  he  has  described  to  me  over 
and  over;  of  mingling  with  those  who  were  his  daily 
associates — who  knew  him  before  I  did.  Though  I  don't 
like  very  well  to  think  of  //ki/" — interrupting  herself 
with  a  laugh.  *'  I  feel  as  if  nobody  had  the  right.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  cannot  recollect  when  I  did  not  know 
him." 

She  mused  silently  for  some  minutes — the  tender 
light  still  trembling  over  her  face.  It  was  as  if  she  had 
forgotten  his  presence,  until  a  sudden  thought  turned  her 
to  him  with  an  abrupt  query. 

*'  Mrs.  Baxter  knows  nothing  of — has  heard  no 
rumours  ?  "  in  shy  anxiety  that  appeared  overstrained  to 
one  who  had  heard  the  loving  solioquy  Orrin  was  prompt 
to  decide  was  in  very  bad  taste,  even  when  the  uncon- 
sidered listener  was  in  the  confidence  of  both  parties. 

*'0f  your  engagement? "  he  said,  with  grave  direct. 


ness.  Hamilton  is  in  profound  ignorance  on  that  sub- 
ject. Roy  knows  how  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and 
knowing  it  was  his  wish  that  your  betrothal  should 
remain  secret  for  the  present,  I  have  mentioned  it  to  no 
one.  You  need  be  under  no  embarrassment  on  that 
score." 

"Thank  you." 

Jessie  was  silent  again,  but  the  pause  was  filled  with 
soberer  thoughts.  She  began  to  fear  lest  she  had  been 
talking  nonsense — been  indiscreet  and  unmaidenly. 
Orrin  kindly  overlooked  the  lapse  into  selfish  sentimen- 
tality, but  she  was  ashamed  that  she  had  given  him  occa- 
sion for  exercising  forbearance  on  this  subject.  He 
noted,  and  with  satisfaction,  that  she  treated  him  to  no 
more  love  rhapsodies  that  night;  did  not  voluntarily 
name  Roy  in  the  ensuing  dialogue. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Baxter  is  warm- 
hearted and  sincere,'*  she  said,  at  the  close  of  a  searching 
catechism  upon  that  lady's  characteristics.  "  I  was  pre- 
possessed in  her  favour,  less  by  her  letter,  than  because 
she  loved  my  mother.  My  sister  has  been  a  dear  and 
careful  parent  to  me.  You  have  seen  what  my  father's 
fond  indulgence  is.  But  the  core  of  my  heart  has  ached 
for  my  mother— my  own  beautiful  mother — ever  since 
she  died.  I  was  not  quite  five  years  old,  yet  I  recollect 
her  as  if  I  had  kissed  her  for  the  last  time,  yesterday. 
My  father  had  this  oriel  built  to  please  her.  I  remember 
seeing  her  nowhere  else  until  she  was  carried  up  to  her 
death-bed.  Her  easy  chair  stood  there" — pointing— 
''and  her  writing-desk  beside  it.  When  I  could,  by 
standing  on  tip-toe,  just  get  my  chin  upon  the  window- 
sill,  she  would  make  me  measure,  with  a  bit  of  ribbon, 
how  much  the  jessamine  had  grown  in  a  week.  She 
planted  these  vines  and  tended  them  as  if  they  had  been 
her  children.  She  said  to  me,  more  than  once  or  twice, 
that  she  hoped  I  would  be  like  my  name-flower  when  I 
grew  up— brave,  sweet,  faithful — telling  how  one  had 
for  fifty  years  curtained  the  porch  of  the  house  in  which 
she  was  born,  and  how  dearly  she  loved  it.  She  made 
me  her  companion,  and,  in  some  sort,  her  confidante 
by  the  time  I  could  talk  plainly,  and  very  proud  I  was 
of  the  distinction.  She  used  to  take  me  upon  her  lap, 
or  hold  me  closely  in  her  arms  as  she  lay  on  her  lounge 
in  the  twilight,  and  repeat  stories  of  her  Southern  home  ; 
sing  ballads  so  sweetly  sad  that  I  could  not  help  crying 
quietly  while  I  listened — very  quietly,  for  fear  she  should 
hear  me,  and  stop." 

It  was  twilight  by  this  time.  The  mountain-crown 
was  dusky  as  the  plain  ;  the  elm-trees  in  the  churchyard 
were  swaying  in  the  bleak  wind  that  bowed  the  garden- 
shrubbery,  and  swept  the  long  grass  above  neglected 
graves  into  brown  waves.  The  naked,  snake-like  sprays 
of  the  creepers  tapped  monotonously  against  the  window- 
panes.  Orrin  had  healthy  nerves,  but  as  he  looked 
through  the  glooming  air  at  the  shaft,  standing  like  a 
sheeted  ghost  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Kirke's  second  wife^ 
and  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  place  and  hour,  the  sob- 
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bing  sighs  of  the  pine  boughs,  he  wished  Jessie  had 
chosen  some  other  hour  and  spot  for  her  weird  reminis- 
cence than  the  November  gloaming  and  this  haunted 
recess. 

She  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  her  hands  crossed, 
her  face  upraised  to  the  skj : 

'*  I  have  a  perfect  picture  of  her  before  me,  at  this 
moment,"  she  went  on,  presently.  "  She  had  large,  soft 
eyeS;  and  very  dark  hair.  She  was  always  pale,  and  she 
never  laughed.  But  her  smile  was  my  reward  when  I  was 
good,  as  her  kiss  was  the  cure  for  every  hurt  Nobody 
else  can  ever  tell  me  such  wonderful  tales.  Some  were 
in  prose,  many  in  verse,  more  beautiful  to  my  apprehen- 
sion than  any  poetry  I  have  read  since.  This  was  on  her 
well  days — my  white  days!  when  the  writing-desk 
would,  if  I  requested,  be  supplanted  by  the  colour-box 
and  pencils,  and  we  passed  whole  hours  together — she 
and  J — she  sketching  or  painting  to  illustrate  anecdote 
and  fairy  story,  I  perched  in  my  high  chair  at  her  side, 
looking  on  in  rapt  delight.  I  believe  that  I  was  a  trouble- 
some child — noisy,  wayward,  passionate — to  everybody 
else  in  the  house.  I  kept  away  from  her  of  my  own 
accord  in  my  stormy  or  sulky  fits.  The  earliest  lesson 
taught  me  by  my  father  was,  that  '  poor,  sick  mamma 
must  not  be  disturbed.'  I  suppose  it  was  on  account  of 
her  feeble  health  that  he  always  heard  my  prayers,  put 
me  to  bed  at  night,  and  nursed  me  in  my  infant  sick- 
nesses. It  was  he  who  came  to  my  crib  in  the  dim  light 
of  one  terrible  January  morning,  and  told  me  that  she 
was  in  Heaven.  I  did  not  understand  exactly  what  that 
meant,  but  I  gathered  that  it  was  something  very  dread- 
ful from  the  sight  of  his  emotion.  I  have  never  seen 
him  weep  except  that  once.  I  had  sprung  from  my  pillow 
to  sob  out  my  childish  grief  in  his  arms.  He  pressed  me 
to  his  boBom  until  I  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  said,  over 
and  over,  in  a  strange  undertone  that  terrified  me  more 
than  did  the  drip  of  the  hot  tears,  over  my  face — *  Ginevra*s 
baby  !  Ginevra's  baby  !  *  Baby  though  I  was,  the  scene 
is  graven  upon  my  memory  for  life." 

The  wind  shook  the  casement,  and  the  bare  sprays 
tapped  more  impatiently  upon  the  glass,  as  the  spirit  of 
the  dead  mother  might  have  signalled  her  child  to  let  her 
in. 

**  Mrs.  Baxter  will  never  weary  of  talking  with  you 
upon  a  theme  so  dear  to  you  both,'*  said  Orrin,  shaking 
off  the  superstitious  fancy. 

Jessie  was  aroused  to  livelier  speech  by  the  sugges- 
tion. 

"  You  have  heard  her  speak  of  my  mother,  then  ? " 

''Yes,  but  before  I  suspected  the  identity  of  the 
'  Ginevra '  who  was  her  adopted  sister,  with  your  father's 
wife.  By  a  singular  mischance,  she  never  named  him 
to  me  until  one  day  last  week,  when  she  asked  if  I  knew 
him — and  you." 

He  had  equivocated  so  adroitly  as  to  bar  cross-exami- 
nation, he  hoped,  but  Jessie's  curiosity  was  not  easily 
parried. 


'*  Was  that  before  or  after  she  wrote  to  me  ? " 

Probably  afterward,  for  she  told  me  that  the  sight  of 
a  keepsake  given  her  by  your  mother  had  set  her  to 
thinking  of  their  early  and  close  intimacy,  and  that  she 
had  '  obeyed  the  impulse  which  bade  her  make  inquiries 
about  you,  and  ask  you  to  visit  her.'  Those  were  ber 
words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall  them.  She  expresses 
herself  warmly — but  not,  I  honestly  believe,  more  warmly 
than  she  feels." 

I  would  not  go  to  Hamilton  had  you  recalled  to  her 
mind  the  fact  of  my  existence.  If  love  for  her  lost  friend 
did  not  prompt  her  to  seek  me  out,  I  would  not  owe  mj 
recognition  to  the  recommendation  of  another.  No !  not 
to  yours ! " 

Had  he  not  read  aright  her  sturdy  pride,  her  jealousy 
for  her  mother's  memory ,,and  her  father's  dignity  ?  With 
what  wise  pre-vision  he  had  detected  the  danger,  and,  by 
his  caution  to  Mrs.  Baxter,  averted  it ! 

Eunice,  the  beryl-eyed,  also  had  her  confidential  talk 
with  Mr.  Wyllys  that  night. 

*'  Father,"  she  said,  after  supper,  as  he  tarried,  for  an 
instant,  in  the  dining-room.  "  I  should  like  to  speak 
with  Mr.  Wyllys  for  ten  minutes  when  Jessie  is  not 
by.  Can  you  contrive  to  call  her  out  of  the  parlour  by 
and  by  ?  *' 

"  Certainly,  my  daughter,*'  he  replied,  without  curiosity 
or  hesitation. 

Jessie  was  his  pride  and  darling — very  beautiful  and 
gifted  in  his  eyes.  He  lavished  upon  her  the  wealth  of  a 
heart  that  had  never  known  its  own  depth  until  he  met 
her  mother.  The  first  Mrs.  Kirke  was  the  daughter  of 
one  of  his  college  professors,  a  little  older  than  himself, 
very  amiable,  very  discreet,  and  the  best  housekeeper  in 
the  parish.  He  owed  much  to  her  exemplary  manage- 
ment since,  relieved  from  cares  domestic  and  pecuniary, 
he  could  devote  much  time,  bring  unjaded  energies,  and  a 
free  mind  to  the  prosecution  of  the  studies  he  loved  so 
well.  Without  in  the  least  entering  into  his  enthusiasm 
in  scholastic  research,  she  laid  down  as  one  of  the  rules 
of  her  orderly  household,  that  his  study  was  forbidden 
ground  to  heedless  or  intrusive  feet  5  guarded  him  when 
he  had  entered  the  sanctum,  and  shut  the  door  between 
him  and  the  living,  active  world — as  vigilantly  as  she 
would  have  watched  and  defended  hid  treasure.  He  was 
''about  his  business,"  in  her  phrase,  and  to  her  just, 
practical  ideas  of  duty  and  life  it  was  but  right  that  people 
should  be  allowed  to  follow  their  lawful  and  allotted  call- 
ings without  molestation.  She  did  not  particularly  enjoy 
her  husband's  sermons,  but  he  found  her  bread,  butter, 
and  cake  always  to  his  taste.  He  was  an  accomplished 
linguist,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  one  under  his 
own  roof,  with  whom  he  could  converse  in  Italian, 
German,  or  French.  She  had,  as  his  correct  ear  con- 
tinually reminded  him,  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
her  vernacular,  according  to  classical  standards.  But  her 
cofiee  was  fragrant,  clear,  and  strong ;  while  a  whiff  of 
her  Young  Hyson  was  as  the  scent  of  a  zephyr  that  bad 
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wandered  aw  acres  of  flowering  tea-plants,  and  made 
the  wishy^washy^^  or  over-boiled  decoctions  of  other 
housewives  seem  but  weedy  and  rank  abominations.  If 
the  refined  and  sensitive  young  pastor  kept  within  his 
own  breast  many  thoughts,  dreams,  and  regrets  he  would 
fain  have  shared  with  a  congenial  mate,  it  should  have 
been  a  compensation  that  the  shirt-front  covering  the 
sealed  repositoiy  of  these  was  snowy  and  glossy  as  a  bran- 
new  toaib*stone  j  that  the  heels  of  his  socks  were  always 
ran  before  they  went  on  his  feet,  and  that  in  the  years  of 
their  wedded  life  he  never  found  "  a  button  off.*'  Mr. 
Kirke  believed  fully  all  his  parishioners  >  said  when  they 
assured  him  that  he  had  a  pattern  wife,  and  that  he  ought 
to  take  good  care  of  her,  since  he  would  never  find 
another  like  her.  She  worked  steadily  and  diligently— 
she  was  never  fussy  " — ^up  to  the  day  on  which  Eunice's 
little  brother  ims  bom.  "  Overdid  herself,"  said  doctor 
and  gossips,  while  her  husband  blamed  himself  bitterly 
for  not  having  ti^en  thought  to  spare  her  who  had 
served  him  to  the  death.  The  death  that  came  so 
swifdy  and  easily,  she  had  time  for  neither  parting  word 
nsr  kiss. 

"  I  am  tired,  I  believe,"  she  murmured  to  the  nurse. 
L'nosed  to  complain,  she  said  it  deprecatingly  even  in 
mortal  weakness.  "  Do  you  think  that  I  might  just  take 
a  little  nap  ?  If  Mr.  Kirke  should  want  for  anything, 
don't  hesitate  to  wake  me  at  once."  With  that  she 
turned  her  face  to  the  wall  and  died — "fell  asleep,"  said 
her  head-stone.    Her  baby  was  buried  with  her. 

This  was  Eunice's  mother.  Four  years  after  the 
decease,  the  i;vidowermet  Ginevra  Lanneau  at  a  watering- 
place  whither  he  had  gone  for  health,  and  slie  for  dis- 
traction from  certain  troublesome  memories.  Whatever 
nwy  have  been  her  faults  and  weaknesses  5  whatever  the 
motives  for  her  marriage  and  the  causes  of  her  subsequent 
invalidism  and  melancholy,  this  good  man  had  worshipped 
her  with  entmness  of  devotion  3  had  mourned  her  with 
an  intenaty-of  anguish  th^  bleached  his  locks  3  bent  his 
stately  form  toward  the  earth  that  had  swallowed  up  his 
idol ;  deafened  him  to  the  calls  oF  ambition  that  urged 
him  to  leaved' «echi6ion  endearsd  to  him  as  her  home  and 
borial-plaoe. 

But  for  all  Has^  £imice  was  his  right  hand,  in  Parson- 
age  and  in  parish.    He  "  maHy  wmild  have  no  excuse  for 
a  third  marrtage>**  was  a  common  saying  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— "  with  such  a  daughter  to  keep  his  house  and 
*  do  for  hun.'"    If  the  spirit  of  the  mother  were  per- 
mitted to  watdi  her  child's  daily  walk  and  conversation, 
it  must  have  heightened  her  beatitude  to  be  thus  assured 
^  ''Mr.  Kirke"  was  not  likely,  while  Eunice  lived, 
"to  want  for  anytlmg."    Her  father's  trust  in  her  dis- 
cretion was  implicit,  and  when  she  unblushingly  asked 
^  to  "contrive"  to  secure  for  her  a  tSie-ti'tite  with  a 
!^ng  and  attractive  man,  he  made  no  demur,  formed  no 
conjectores.   Ner  did  he  doubt  that  the  matter  of  her 
^^<*«ttWBacition  to  Mr.  Wyllys  was,  in  some  way, 
^''^otul  to  Jeane's  weal,    llie  first  and  abiding  thought 


with  both  was  '*  the  child,"  he  had  yet  made  up  his  mind 
to  part  with  for  a  little  while. 

Eunice  was  sewing  by  the  shaded  parloilr  lamji 
Wyllys,  while  he  talked  to  both  sisters,  looked  quite  as 
often  at  her  as  at  Jessie.  He  was  in  the  mood  for  enjoy- 
ing himself,  and  his  surroundings  were  propitious.  He 
had  had  an  excellent  supper.  Eunice  had  inherited  her 
mother's  taste  and  skill  in  the  domestic  department.  Her 
dainty  cookery  would  have  done  credit  to  a  salaried  ^ktf, 
said  Mr.  Wyllys,  than  whom  there  were  few  better  judges 
of  all  that  pertained  to  the  gratification  of  the  flesh.  A 
wood  fire  burned  busily  and  gaily  upon  the  castellated 
fire-d(^  of  shining  brass  that  flashed  back  the  illumi- 
nation from  a  hundred  curves  and  points.  There  was  a 
breath  of  tea-roses  and  mignonette  in  the  air,  for  the 
shelf  running  around  the  inside  of  the  oriel  was  filled 
with  plants;  crimson  curtains  had  taken  the  place  of 
muslin,  at  the  other  windows.  A  November  gale— *'  a 
dry  storm  " — was  rising  without,  It  was  pleasant,  while 
hearkening  to  its  blustering,  to  bethink  himself  that  he 
had  not  to  breast  it  in  a  tramp  back  to  the  hotel,  he 
having  accepted  Mr.  Kirke's  invitation  to  sleep  at  the 
parsonage.  The  recollection  of  his  disagreeable  journey, 
now  that  he  was  rested^  warmed,  and  filled,  was  another 
element  in  his  present  content.  The  old-fashioned  parlour, 
with  its  quaint  and  massive  furniture,  were  more  to  his 
liking  than  the  polish  and  glow  of  the  modern  "  suite  of 
rooms'*  every  prosperous  mechanic's  wife  now  regards  as 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  From  his  leisurely  and 
approving  survey  of  the  apartment,  his  eyes  came  back 
to  dwell  longest  upon  Eunice.- 

She  wore  a  hrown  merino,  that  made  no  noise  wvhen 
she  moved,  and  fell  in  classic  folds  about  her  as  she  sat  in 
her  straight-backed  chair.  A  knot  of  blue  ribbon  joined 
her  crimped  ruffle  above  the  high-necked  dress,  and  frills  of 
the  same  material  were  at  her  wrists.  The  light,  strained 
through  the  ground-glass' shade,  made  her  skin  seem  fair 
and  fresh  as  that  of  a  little  child,  while  it  did  not  blur 
the  clear  chiselling  of  her  features.  Her  hands  were 
shapely,  her  motions  replete  with  quiet  grace.  The  high- 
bred lady,  stainless  in  deed  as  single  in  motive,  spoke  in 
the  fearless,  tranquil  eyes  and  composed  demeanour. 

She  rests  me !  "  said  the  connoisseur  in  womanly 
loveliness,  to  his  appreciative  self.  If  1  were  obliged  to 
marry  I  am  not  sure  she  would  not  suit  me-  better  than 
this  restless  gipsy,  who  keeps  one  perpetually  upon  the 
qui  vwe  by  her  sharp  interrogations,  her  repartee,  and 
variable  moods.  To  secure  the  perfection  of  comfort,  a 
man  should  be  able  to  flirt  with  cfne  all  day,  and  come 
home  at  evening  to  recover  from  his  dazed  feverishneas> 
in  the  cool  semi-twili^t  of  the  other's  presence.  I  must 
find  out,  some  day,  if  she  has  ever  been  in  love.  I  think 
not.  There  is  a  dewy  firmness  in  the  texture  of  her 
heart  that  seldom  outlasts  the  fires  of  even  a  mild  passion 
— such  a  timid  flame  as  the  pastor's  daughter  might 
conscientiously  feel  for  some  pious  under-shepherd  or 
amorous  evangelist." 
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At  this  precise  instant^  Jessie — who  had  been  flitting 
restlessly  about  the  room,  picking  dead  leaves  from  the 
geraniums,  and  seed-vessels  from  verbenas  and  mignonette, 
tossing  them^  one  at  a  time,  into  the  fire,  and  pensively 
watching  the  blaze  feed  upon  them  ;  parting  the  curtains, 
to  press  her  face  against  <he  glass  **  to  see  whether  it 
rained/'  stopping  once  in  a  while  to  lean  on  her  sister  s 
chair  and  address  a  question  to  her  or  Orrin — obeyed  her 
father's  summons  to  his  study.  The  two  left  at  the  fire- 
side followed  her  to  the  door  with  their  eyes,  then  these 
met.    Eunice  answered  the  questioning  of  Orrin's. 

"  She  is  over-excited  to-night.  But  there  is  a  nervous 
restlessness  about  her  of  late  that  makes  me  anxious.  I 
hope  much  for  her  from  the  proposed  change  of  air  and 
scene." 

She  laid  aside  her  work,  neatly  folded  put  scissors 
and  thimble  in  their  cases,  and  the  cases  in  her  work- 
box,  and  calmly  confronted  her  companion. 

"  Mr.  Wyllys,  I  wish  to  say  a  woid  to  you  respecting 
my  sister's  antecedents  before  she  goes  to  Mrs.  Baxter.*' 

Without  a  'symptom  of  surprise,  he  bowed,  and  ex- 
changed his  seat  for  one  near  the  stand  by  which  she  sat. 
In  this  one  action,  he  accepted  her  confidence,  and  put  his 
services  at  her  disposal  should  she  desire  them. 

'*  From  the  description  of  this  lady,  given  by  yourself 
and  my  father,  I  infer  that  she  is  afEectionate  and  voluble. 
She  will  be  likely  to  impart  to  Jessie  all  she  knows  of  her 
mother's  history,  and  question  her  concerning  her  own 
childish  recollections.  I  have  thought  it  best  that  you 
should  hear  the  truth  upon  a  subject  that  is  rarely  alluded 
to  in  our  family.  My  father  talked  freely  of  it  with  Mr. 
•Fordham  before  giving  his  sanction  to  his  engagement 
with  Jessie ;  but  he  has  not  spoken  of  it  to  me  in  many 
years — never  to  my  sister.  Should  a  garbled  version  of 
a  story  which  is  sad  enough  in  itself,  reach  her  ears,  it 
would  distress  and  bewilder  her  if  there  were  no  one  near 
who  could  correct  the  mis-statement.  My  stepmother 
never  recovered  the  natural  tone  of  her  health  and  spirits 
after  my  sister's  birth.  Her  malady  took  the  form  of  a 
gentle  melancholy,  indifference  to  domestic  and  neighbour- 
hood interests,  varied  at  times  by  fits  of  wild  weeping,  so 
violent  that  she  was  confined  to  her  couch  with  headache 
and  debility  for  several  days  after  each.  She  talked 
rationally  when  drawn  into  conversation,  expressing  her- 
self upon  every  topic  discussed  with  clearness  and  intelli- 
gence; but  the  spring  of  action  was  gone.  She  never 
complained  of  bodily  pain  and  made  no  unreasonable  de- 
mands upon  the  time  and  patience  of  those  about  her. 
Nor  did  she  require  to  be  humoured  and  amused  as  is  the 
way  of  most  suflferers  from  confirmed  hysteria.  She 
read  much  and  wrote  more,  burning  her  manuscripts, 
however,  as  fast  as  they  were  finished.  She  drew,  too, 
rapidly  and  well,  and  upon  these  occupations  expended 
what  little  energy  of  mind  and  body  remained  to  her 
after  the  illness  that  had  nearly  cost  her  her  life.  We 
guarded  her  from  intrusion  and  uncharitable  remark  as 
£ar  as  we  could.    My  nurse,  an  elderly  widow,  was  then 


alive,  and  was  our  housekeeper,  her  daughter  being  our 
only  other  servant.  How  the  report  originated,  I  cannot 
say — probably  from  some  indiscreet  remark  let  fall  by 
this  daughter,  who  has  now  a  home  of  her  own  some 
miles  away — but  within  the  year,  a  rumour  has  been 
brought  to  me  that  Jessie's  mother  died  a  lunatic.  It  is 
possible  Mrs.  Baxter  has  likewise  heard  such.  If  she  has, 
and  should  be  so  imprudent  as  to  repeat  it  to  you,  so  un- 
feeling as  to  hint  it  to  the  daughter  of  that  unhappy  lady, 
may  I  rely  upon  you  to  tell  my  sister  the  exact  truth  ?  My 
step-mother  lived  and  died  a  sane  woman — as  sane  as  I 
am  this  moment.  Jessie  is  impressible  and  ardent.  Her 
love  for  her  mother  is  a  passion.  It  would  nearly  kill  her 
if  this  slander  were  retailed  to  her." 

She  had  made  her  little  speech  5  summed  up  the  case, 
and  offered  her  appeal  with  such  simplicity,  such  deft 
moderation,  as  challenged  the  lawyer's  admiration.  His 
reply  was  directly  to  the  purpose. 

You  may  depend  upon  me.  Miss  Kirke.  I  hope, 
with  you,  that  I  shall  never  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  the 
trust  with  which  you  have  honoured  me.  I  am  confident 
that  Mrs.  Baxter  is  ignorant  of  the  particulars  of  her 
cousin's  ill -health.  She  has  spoken  to  me  with  apparent 
frankness  of  her  early  life — of  her  marriage,  and  the  se- 
clusion that  followed  it." 

'*  For  which  she  blames  my  father ! "  interrupted 
Eunice,  red  indignation  staining  her  fair  face.  Because 
he  would  not  subject  his  wife  to  the  indiflferent  or  pity- 
ing observation  of  those  who  had  been  the  associates  of 
her  brilliant  girlhood  5  because  he  indulged  her  longing 
for  solitude  and  quiet,  guarded  her  sedulously  and  ten- 
derly from  all  that  could  tax  and  jar  upon  her  tortured 
nerves,  he  fell  under  their  ban !  He  gave  me  some 
letters  to  examine  and  file — or  bum,  if  I  thought  fit— ten 
years  ago.  Among  them  I  found  one  from  Mrs.  Baxter 
— one  from  another  cousin  of  Ginevra  Lanneau.  They 
were  written  to  him  just  after  her  death.  Both  re- 
proached him — Mrs.  Baxter  (then  Miss  Jane  Lanneau) 
gently,  the  other  harshly,  for  separating  his  young  wife 
from  her  friends  and  '  immersing  her  in  a  savage  solitude, 
where,  cut  off  from  all  congenial  associations,  a  nature  so 
refined  as  hers  could  not  but  pine  itself  so  death.'  I  do 
not  quote  from  Mrs.  Baxter.  If  she  had  upbraided  the 
best  of  men  and  most  loving  of  husbands  in  these  terms, 
Jessie  should  never  enter  her  house,  unless  under  my 
protest." 

*'  You  are  right.  But,  believe  me,  she  will  be  safe 
and  happy  in  Mrs.  Baxter's  care.  Her  goodness  of  heart 
is  undeniable ;  her  impulses  are  amiable,  and  she  is,  more- 
over, a  woman  of  sound  principles  and  genuine  piety.  She 
is  vain,  but  never  unkind  or  censorious.  She  always 
reminds  me  of  the  pretty  bas  bleu  immortalized  by  the 
*  Spectator  '—or  is  it  the  '  Tatler '  ?  '  When  '—says  the 
essayist — *  she  would  look  languishing,  there  is  a  fine 
thing  to  be  said  at  the  same  time  that  spoils  all.  Thus, 
the  unhappy  Merab,  although  a  wit  and  a  beauty,  hath 
not  the  credit  of  being  either,  and  all  because  she  would 
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be  both.'  Oar  Hamilton  Merab  has  sterling  traits, 
nevertheless,  and  is  incapable  of  using  the  language  you 
have  quoted.  No  one  but  a  vulgar  idiot  could  apply  it  to 
Mr.  Kirke.  The  writer  had,  I  take  it,  never  seen  him. 
You  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  father.  Miss 
Eunice.  He  is  that  best  work  of  the  Creator — a  Christian 
gentleman, — I  say  it  without  reverence, — a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal/' 

The  golden  lights  glanced  up  from  the  dark  wells  of 
her  eyes  j  her  smile  was  grateful  and  exultant. 

"  Thank  you  !  I  know  you  mean  what  you  say,  and 
it  is  but  the  truth." 

Neither  spoke  for  a  brief  space.  The  soughing  of 
the' pine-tree  was  annoy ingly  continuous  to  Orrin's  ear ; 
the  fire-flashes  were  silent.  He  tried  to  forget  the  vexing 
sound  in  remarking  that  Eunice's  bent  profile  showed 
against  the  dark  wood  of  the  high,  carved  mantel,  clear 
and  fine  as  a  cameo  cutting,  but  it  would  be  heard. 


"You  were  very  young  at  the  time  of  your  step- 
mother's death  to  be  your  father's  assistant  and  co- 
adviser,**  he  said,  to  prevent  an  awkward  break  in  their 
talk.  '*  I  am  surprised  at  the  accuracy  of  your  recollec- 
tions." 

**  I  was  fifteen.  The  elder  daughter  of  a  family  early 
learns  to  assume  and  to  bear  domestic  cares  >  is  more 
mature  at  the  same  age  than  are  those  who  come  after 
her.  I  remember  my  own  mother,  who  died  eleven 
years  earlier  than  did  Jessie's.  I  was  thirty  last 
month." 

She  picked  up  her  sowing  without  a  flutter  or  ablush, 
and  Orrin,  not  daring  to  ofTer  her  the  flimsy  compliment 
of  incredulity  he  would  have  paid  another  woman  who 
had  volunteered  a  confession  disparaging  to  her  personal 
charms,  was  still  casting  about  in  his  mind  for  words 
that  should  praise,  yet  not  offend,  when  his  oppportunity 
was  lost  through  Jessie's  return  to  the  room. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 


A  ROYAL  marriage  has  a  right  to  precedfence  in  our 
^  notes.  The  Crown  Princess  of  Belgium  has  married 
Prince  Philip  of  Saxony.  The  bride  wanted  a  few  days 
of  completing  her  seventeenth  year  5  the  bridegroom  is 
nearly  thirty-one — ^not  a  very  great  disparity,  and  which 
will  apparently  diminish  as  the  parties  grow  older.  The 
happy  prince  is  a  member  of  the  younger  branch  of  the 
house  of  Coburg-Gotha,  and  nephew  of  the  King  of 
Portugal.  The  wedding  was  a  splendid  affair.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  present,  as  was  fitting,  for  both 
bride  and  bridegroom  are,  through  the  late  King  Leopold 
f>f  Belgium  and  the  Prince  Consort,  connected  with  the 
English  royal  family.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  royal  marriages  for  some  years  past,  the  mutual 
inclinations  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  had  the  first 
consideration.  In  the  good  old  times  it  would  have  been 
3  political  heresy  to  suggest  that  it  was  of  the  smallest 
possible  consequence  that  the  young  prince  and  princess 
who  were  to  be  united  should  care  for  each,  or  even 
see  each  other  previous  to  the  knot  being  tied.  Political 
convenience,  or  what  was  supposed  to  be  such,  was  alone 
thought  of,  and  the  engagement  was  made,  not  by  the 
parties  themselves,  in  the  whispered  accents  of  love,  but 
by  ambassadors,  who  generally  haggled  considerably  about 
terras.  Our  present  royal  family  set  a  better  example, 
vhich  is  being  followed  at  other  courts  :  but  our  Queen's 
uncles  were  not  allowed  much  choice,  and,  notoriously, 
King  George  IV.  was  married  to  a  princess  he  had  never 
*tn,  and  whom  he  heartily  disliked  when  he  did  see  her, 
^ith  lamentable  consequences,  familiar  to  every  reader 
«f  modem  history. 

is  rather  amusing  to  note  that  the  King  of  the 
B«?lgians  confonned  strictly  to  the  ordinary  civil  law  of 


the  country  in  the  mode  of  announcing  this  marriage,  by 
having  the  names  of  his  daughter  and  the  bridegroom 
posted  at  the  gate  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  Brussels,  in  the 
usual  list  of  marriages  to  take  place.  Directly  following,  in 
the  ofllicial  document,  the  names  of  "  Florian  Abbs,  butler, 
and  Agnes  Schiffer,  cook,*'  and  preceding,  those  of 
Isidore  Fuchs,  market-gardener,  and  Augusta  Wein- 
brenner,  no  profession,''  appeared  the  announcement  of 
the  coming  marriage  of  **  S.  A.  R.  Prince  Ferdinand- 
Philippe-Raphael  de  Cobourg  and  Gotha  "  with  "  S.  A.  R. 
Madame  la  Princesse  Louise- Marie- Amelie,  domicilie  a 
Bruxelles."  This  mode  of  announcing  the  union  of  such 
distinguished  persons  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
admirer  of  the  simplicity  of  Republicanism. 

It  was  apprehended  at  one  time  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  presence  at  the  royal  nuptials  might  have  been 
prevented  by  the  alarming  illness  of  his  youngest  brother. 
But  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  Prince  Leopold  has  nearly 
recovered  his  strength,  and  that  all  dangerous  symptoms 
had  disappeared  early  in  the  month.  His  frequent  illness 
makes  him  the  cause  of  continual  anxiety  to  Her  Majesty, 
who  is — we  need  not  be  reminded,  although  some 
would-be  satirists  appear  either  to  forget  or  to  be  unable 
to  appreciate  the  fact — a  woman  and  a  mother  as 
well  as  Queen.  The  Prince,  delicately  constituted  as  he 
is,  can  scarcely  hope  to  emulate  his  brothers'  sympathy 
with  the  more  active  forms  of  our  social  amusements  and 
pursuits,  but  we  trust  he  may  live  long,  and  take  the 
place  of  his  lamented  father,  in  connection  with  literature 
and  art,  which  he  is,  by  the  refinement  of  his  nature  and 
his  intellectual  cultivation,  so  well  qualified  to  sustaih. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  has  been  delivering  a 
judgment — not  in  his  judicial  capacity,  but  without  wig 
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and  robes^  at  the  Manchester  Athenaeum — ^whicb,  we 
suppose^  will  not  be  objected  to  by  our  readers.  He  said 
he  rejoiced  in  the  spread  of  education  among  the  fairer 
and  the  better  sex/*  and  added,  ''I  have  long  been 
satisfied  of  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  educated  women 
and  clever  women  are  sure  to  produce  educated  and  clever 
o£fspring.  Depend  upon  it,  if  you  hear  a  very  clever 
fellow,  you  may  infer  almost  to  a  certainty  that  he  had  a 
very  clever  mother.  It  is  not  the  fathers  who  make  the 
clever  children,  but  the  mothers."  These  remarks,  the 
newspaper  report  informs  us,  occasioned  a  considerable 
amount  of  laughter,  which  caused  his  lordship  to  express 
some  surprise,  and  to  say  that  he  was  never  more  serious 
in  his  life.  The  Woman's  Suffrage  Journal  *'  is  some- 
what unnecessarily  angiy  at  the  laughter,  regarding  this 
"levity  of  treatment*'  as  inconsistent  with  the  respect 
which  men  profess  for  the  sex,  ''or  with  the  chivalry 
which  they  so  loudly  vaunt,*'  and  as  another  illustration  of 
"  the  difficulty  which  men  feel  in  regarding  with  serious- 
ness questions  affecting  women.*'  Probably  the  men  who 
laughed  did  not  mean  so  much  as  that.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  many  fathers  of  families  present,  and  perhaps  they 
laughed,  good-humouredly,  at  the  idea  that  the  cleverness 
of  the  boys  and  girls  was  due  to  the  mothers  and  not  to 
them.  Materfamilias,  too,  was  no  doubt  in  the  room, 
and  smiled  at  Pater,  the  smile  meaning, There,  I  have 
often  told  you  so,  and,  you  see,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  says 
I  am  quite  right.*'  Oftener  than  not,  laughter  is  very 
good-humoured,  and  should  not  be  hastily  taken  to  imply 
derision  or  contempt. 

More  satisfactory  to  ladies  who  are  anxious  that  they 
should  enjoy  political  recognition,  is  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  parliamentary  notices  of  motion  refers 
to  the  introduction  of  a  Women's  Disabilities  Removal 
Bill.  Two  of  the  members  who  will  introduce  it  are 
Conservative  lawyers,  showing  that  they,  at  least,  do  not 
think  the  measure  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  £nglish 
legislation,  nor  a  dangerous  innovation  on  the  British 
Constitution,  and  as  a  Conservative  adminstration  is  now 
in  power,  the  measure  may  receive  ministerial  countenance 
and  support. 

Perhaps  some  of  those  who  laughed  at  Sir  Alexander 
Cockbarn,  remembered  his  famous  summbg  up  in  the 
Tichbome  case,  in  which  he  gave  an  implied  support  to 
his  theory  about  clever  mothers,  by  suggesting  that  it  was 
improbable  that  so  clever  a  fellow  as  the  Claimant  un- 
doubtedly is,  could  be  the  son  of  such  a  silly  lady  as  old 
Lady  Tichbome,  who. insisted  upon  identifying  him  with 
the  lost  Sir  Roger  even  before  she  had  seen  him.  But 
Lady  Tichbome's  determined  faith  in  identity  is  sur- 
passed, if  we  may  believe  "  A  Scared  Novelist,"  who 
writes  to  the  papers,  by  that  of  an  old  lady,  who, 
having  read  one  of  the  fictions  of  which  the  Scared 
Novelist*'  is  the  author,  insists  that  be  is  her  long-lost 
nephfliw,  because  he  has  very  accurately  described  some 
places  near  Glasgow,  with  which  the  missing  sailor  boy 
was  familiar.    She  has  written  to  the  author  and  to  his 


publishers,  denouncing  his  wicked  forgetfulness  of  his 
poor  old  aunt,  and  declares  that  she  will  come  to  London 
and  make  him  ashamed. of  himself.  In  vain  he  declares 
that  he  is  not  the  errant  sailor  boy,  that  he  never  before 
even  heard  of  the  old  lady ;  she  intends  to  prove  the  con- 
trary, and  take  him  to  her  arms  as  her  long-lost  nephew, 
whether  he  chooses  or  not.  Now  this  is  a  very  serious 
predicament  for  an  author  who  has  only  been  trying  to 
amuse  novel  readers,  and  we  wish  the  gentleman  a  safe 
deliverance  from  the  amiable  but  determined  old  lady. 
We  know  that  some  of  the  accomplished  writers  of  sen- 
sational fiction,  who  make  the  personages  in  the  novels 
commit  all  kinds  of  atrocities,  are  among  the  most'  kindly 
and  best-principled  people  in  the  world,  and  it  would 
be  cruel  to  suppose  that  they  have  any  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  murders,  forgeries,  burglaries,  and  abductions 
which  are  described  in  their  pages.  Just  imagine  some 
ardent  antiquary  insisthig  on  identifying  Mr.  Disraeli 
with  the  long-lost  Wandering  Jew,  because,  in  some  of 
his  romances,  he  so  well  describes  the  scenery  about 
Jerusalem  ! 

With  real  pleasure  we  see  that  a  number  of  ladies, 
headed  by  Lady  Burdett  Coutts,  have  made  a  public  pro- 
test against  the  practice  of  vivisection,  the  dissection  of 
live  animals,  in  our  public  schools  of  anatomy.  They 
have  been  charged  with  exaggeration,  and  a  general 
denial  has  been  given  to  some  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  this  memorial}  but  some  medical  men,  who 
have  repeatedly,  as  students,  witnessed  what  they  describe, 
have  come  forward  to  confirm  the  veracity  of  the  ladies' 
informants.  We  will  not  sicken  our  readers  by  quoting 
the  statements  made,  but  horrible  cruelties  appear  to  be 
regularly  perpetrated,  to  gratify  what  is  styled  a  spirit 
•of  scientific  inquiry,  but  really  only  to  repeat  revolting 
experiments  which  yield  no  new  physiological  informa- 
tion, for  all  that  they  reveal  regarding  structure  and 
function  is  well .  known  already.  We  hope  that  the 
question  whether  these  experiments  on  dogs,  rabbits,  ami 
other  animals  can  be  included  in  the  legal  definition  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  will  very  soon  be  brought  to  the  test 

Li  other  directions,  ladies  have  not  been  inactive. 
There  has  been  an  interesting  meeting,  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  of  the  Women's  Educational  Union,  of  which  tke 
Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  is  President,  and 
resolutions  strongly  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  higher 
and  more  systematic  training  of  schoolmistresses  were 
passed.  We  may  come  to  a  university  for  women  yet 
and,  indeed  such  an  institution  seems  near  at  hand;  for 
Professor  "  Holloway,  proprietor  of  the  famous  pills  and 
ointment,  has  promised  to  give  no  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  sterling  to  establish  a  University  for  Ladies,  at 
Egham,  and  the  architect's  plans  are  akeady  prq>ared. 

A  meeting  has  been  held  for  the  formation  of  a 
Woman's  Protective  and  Pk-ovideot  League,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  dressmakers  and  other  classes  of  needlewomen. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  establish  another  charitable  institu- 
tion, but  one  that  shall  be  self-supporting,  and  help  to 
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make  industrious  women,  engaged  in  arduous  and  poorly- 
paid  occupations^  feel  that  they  are  more  independent. 
The  idea  of  the  proposed  institution  is  good,  and  we  shall 
be  Toy  glad  to  hear  of  its  successful  establishment,  but 
there  are  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  similar 
propositions  have  before  now  failed  to  be  successful. 

We  are  actually  to  have  another  Annual  International 
Exhibition,  at  South  Kensington  ;  but  only  of  Fine  Arts. 
This  will  be  an  interesting  addition  to  our  resorts  for 
die  early  summer.  It  will  open  about  a  month  before 
die  Royal  Academy. 

We  have  had  exhibitions  enough  of  raw  and  manu- 
factured material,  but  have  not  attempted  a  competitive 
exhibition  of  made-up  costumes.    What  a  delightful  treat 


for  the  ladies  would  be  a  gallery  filled  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  great  costumiers  of  Paris  and  London ! — 
ball,  reception,  morning,  and  promenade  toilets — dis- 
played on  life-size  figures  in  natural  attitudes,  and 
arranged  into  groups.    This  is  a  hint  for  somebody. 

Brilliant  as  state  balls  at  Paris  are,  they  should  be 
better  managed,  or  change  their  name.  Seven  thousand 
persons  on  one  night  are  too  many  by  half,  even  for  the 
superb  and  spacious  £lysee.  At  the  opening  ball  of  the 
season,  dancing  was  simply  impossible.  It  was  a  crusb| 
in  which  costumes,  and,  we  fear,  occasionally  temper,  were 
seriously  damaged.  Is  it  quite  impossible  that  the  great 
secret  of  the  art  of  receiving,  putting  visitors  at  their  ease, 
should  be  applicable  to  these  brilliant  gatherings? 
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ADELINA  PATTI. 


C  OME  lives  are  like  fairy  tales^  They  are  marked  by 
^  such  unvarying  success,  blessed  with  such  golden 
showers  of  wealth,  and  enlivened  by  such  a  tumult  of 
enthusiastic  applause,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  age  of 
romance  had  in  their  case  come  again.  Such  a  life  is  that 
of  Adelina  Patti :  the  lasting  favourite  of  a  generally  capri- 
cious public. 

The  land  of  one's  birth  is  of  slight  importance  com- 
pared with  the  nationality  of  one's  family.  Both  the 
father  and  mother  of  Adelina  Patti  were  Italians  5  they 
were  eminent  lyric  artists,  and  at  one  time  occupied 
prominent  positions  in  the  theatres  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
It  was  when  they  were  fulfilling  an  engagement  in  the 
capital  of  the  latter  country  that  Adelina  first  opened  her 
ejes  on  that  world  of  which  she  was  destined  to  become 
such  a  "  bright,  particular  star."  Oddly  enough,  no  one 
seems  veiy  certain  about  the  exact  date  of  her  birth  :  the 
year  undoubtedly  was  1843  ;  but  the  day  is  stated  by 
some  as  the  19th  of  February,  by  others  as  the  J9th  of 
March,  and  by  a  third  set  of  biographers  as  the  9th  of 
April  Let  us  not  dispute  about  it  y  no  one  will  think 
a  few  weeks  in  the  matter  of  a  lady's  age  worth  men- 
tioning. 

Adelina  Juana  Maria  Patti  is  our  heroine's  name  in 
and  we  shall  leave  her  for  an  instant  to  look  round 
on  the  little  family  circle  upon  which  she  entered  at 
Madrid  on  this  uncertain  day  of  1843.  made  up 

of  the  father  and  mother,  two  sisters  and  a  brother.  The 
brother.  Carlo  Patti,  became  a  violinist,  and  arrived  at 
some  distinction  in  the  concert-rooms  of  America. 
Amelia,  cme  the  sisters,  married  M.  Maurice  Strakosch, 
3  disdnguished  pianist,  of  whom  we.  shall  have  more 
to  say  hereafter.  The  other  sister,  CarlotU,  is  well- 
known  as  one  of  the  leading  concert- singers  of  the  day. 
A  slight  lameness  has  prevented  her  appearing  much  on 


the  lyric  stage.  Her  peculiarly  high  notes,  and  the 
graceful  abandon  of  her  manner  have  brought  her  into 
favour  with  the  public,  but  in  quality  of  tone  she  is  not 
equal  to  the  subject  of  our  memoir.  It  will  assist 
the  clearness  of  our  narrative  if  we  also  mention  here 
what  is  known  of  the  conclusion  of  the  career  of  Signer 
Patti,  the  head  of  this  musical  family.  He  seems  to 
have  led  a  varied  and  interesting  life.  To  the  soft  sounds 
of  music  succeeded,  in  his  case,  the  rude  turmoil  of  war  j 
according  to  the  public  journals,  he  served,  during  the  civil 
war  in  North  America,  in  the  army  of  the  Confederates 
as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Beauregard.  He  took  part 
in  eleven  battles,  and  was  made  prisoner  towards  the  end 
of  September,  1864.  He  died  on  the  2JSt  of  August, 
1869. 

We  are  acquamted  now  with  Adelina  Patti's  relations, 
and,  in  anticipation,  have  learned  something  of  their  his- 
tory ;  let  us  return  to  speak  more  particularly  of  herself. 
She  was  still  in  the  early  days  of  childhood,  when  father, 
mother,  and  all,  returned  to  Italy.  A  wandering  spirit, 
however,  possessed  them,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Signor  Patti  engaged  an  Italian  troupe,  and  proceeded  to 
the  United  Sutes.  An  opera  house  was  built  expressly 
for  him  in  New  York,  and  he  conducted  the  Italian  Opera 
there  with  considerable  iclat  for  several  years,  but  lost 
nearly  all  his  f ortime  5  at  least  so  the  story  goes.  It  is  a 
matter  of  real  difficulty  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  the  most  we  can  say  is  that,  if  the  circumstances  are 
not  as  stated,  they  ought  to  be. 

Behold  Signor  Salvatori  Patti,  then,  an  almost  ruined 
man.  He  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  managemmit 
of  the  Italian  Opera  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
education  of  his  three  daughters.  He  did  so,  and  even 
in  this  most  sanguine  moments  little  foresaw  what  a 
glorious  triumph  would,  especially  in  the  case  of  Adelina, 
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reward  his  care  and  pains.  Adelina  as  a  child  was  a 
musical  phenomenon.  She  studied  music  literally  before 
she  could  speak.  As  she  advanced  a  little  in  years,  she 
used  to  be  often  scolded  by  her  mother  in  consequence  of 
having  acquired  a  habit  of  asking  for  everything  she 
wanted  by  singing  instead  of  speaking.  "  Cannot  you 
speak,  you  naughty  child,"  her  mother  would  say.  Then 
Adelina  would  answer,  **  Dear  mamma,  it  is  so  easy  to 
sing  and  so  difficult  to  speak.  And  I  feel  so  well,  too, 
when  I  sing."  Her  memory  for  music  was  extraordinary, 
and  she  would  often  sing  over  operatic  airs  after  only 
hearing  them  once. 

About  this  time  her  sister  Amelia  married  M.  Maurice 
Strakosch,  who  was  not  only  a  famous  performer  on  the 
pianoforte,  as  we  have  mentioned,  but  at  that  time  the 
<iirector  of  the  Italian  Theatre,  at  New  York.  The  little 
Adelina  was  taken  almost  every  evening  by  her  brother- 
in-lavv  iuto  lils  ilIrtLirjr's  box,  and  in  this  way  became 
faniilbr  with  the  best  works  of  the  Italian  school,  and 
with  the  styles  of  execution  of  many  famous  artists.  An 
toteresttng  ane^ote,  showing  how  coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before^  and  how  a  child  may  dream  very 
^rly  of  applause,  belongs  to  this  period.  One  evening, 
)$G^havin^  bqeilJp.rcsiBSitat  a  representation  of  Norma,'' 
<^B^&g  wMdt  tht  ^g^s  had  been  received  with  en- 
|lniliii»m,  Adelina,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  household  were 
at  supper,  stole  off  to  her  mother's  room.  The  child, 
scarcely  six  years  c?Id,  robed  herself  in  a  sheet,  crowned 
iierself  with  a  discarded  head-dress  of  her  mother's, 
afiS  standtng  opposite  a  large  mirror,  sang  the  principal 
air  in  "Nomia/'  witli  all  the  importance  of  a  delu- 
iante  whtj  expects  to  charm  everybody.  When  she  had 
fimhed,  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  an  audience, 
the  applauded  herself  vigorously.  Then  she  curtsied  and 
Btowed  to  an  imaginary  public  and  withdrew  to  the  door. 
Btit  m  retiring,  the  precocious  child  tripped  over  the 
'ib^  dOd  itumbled  into  the  arms  of  her  mother,  who, 

JStel9i^M^*^liff  the  whole  scene. 

*  There  is  nothing  more  to  tell  of  interest  about  our 
Bttle  songstress  till  we  come  to  the  year  1851,  when  she 
fl^eared  in  public  for  the  first  time.  It  was  at  a  concert 
^FiB  in  HpW  York  for  charitable  purposes.  Madame 
flUfe  iidg  $k  the  sdme  concert,  and  almost  smothered 
her  with  kisses  after  she  had  sung.  The  public  seemed 
spelUbound  by  the  wonderful  child,  and  next  day  she  was 
almost  the  only  topic  of  conversation  all  over  the  city. 
By  labom  and  industry,  without  which  nothing  worth 
btV ing  can  be  achieved,  it  was  (^uite  clear  that  she  might 
become  one  of  the  greatest  singers  in  the  world. 

Addina  Patties  studies  were  now  continued  under  the 
iMtht  dtrectum  of  licr  brother-in-law.  He  encouraged 
lier  to  work  bard,  as  hard  at  least  as  was  consistent  with 
sound  ht^alth.  He  cultivated  her  taste,  laboured  to  im- 
prove her  execottoiif  and  left  nothing  undone  which  could 
tend  to  Teodar  har  not  only  a  skilful  vocalist,  but  a  con- 

t&Otl^  Att  tnade  rapid  progress  in  art,  Adelina 


did  not  forget  to  be  a  child.  It  is  told  that  she  always 
took  her  doll  to  the  theatre  or  concert  room,  and  once  I 
refused  to  sing  unless  "  Maurice  "  (M.  Strakosch)  would 
permit  her  to  carry  it  on  the  stage.  Once  she  had  sung 
a  very  difficult  cavatina  in  such  a  way  as  to  "  bring  down 
the  house,"  with  tremendous  applause.  When  the  calm 
came  after  the  storm,  Adelina,  having  recognized  on  one  of 
the  front  benches  a  child  of  her  own  age,  said  in  a  clear, 
smooth  voice,  Nelly,  come  to  my  room  right  away ;  I've 
got  such  a  beautiful  doll  to  show  you,  and  we'll  have 
such  fun !  "  The  effect  of  this  naivete  on  the  audience 
may  be  imagined. 

She  now  went  on  a  concert  tour  with  M.  Strakosch  and 
her  sister  Amelia — Madame  Strakosch.    The  last-named, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  had  a  fine  contralto  voice.  Adelina 
sang,  on  this  expedition,  all  the  great  pieces  made  familiar 
to  the  public  by  Jenny  Lind,  Sontag,  Bosio,  and  others 
She  created  immense  enthusiasm.    She  had  not,  it  is  tnir. 
attained  the  purity  of  style  and  high  artistic  finish  which 
characterize  her  at  present :  no  one  could  expect  these 
qualities  in  one  so  young.  But  her  voice  charmed  all  hearts 
by  its  rich  bell-like  nature,  and  remarkable  evenness  of 
tone.    The  wandering  minstrels  visited  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands.    When  they  came  to  Havannah,  it  is  told  tint 
they  engaged,  to  the  wonder  of  everybody,  a  theatre 
which  could  easily  accommodate  four  thousand  people.  ^ 
The  first  concert  began,  and  there  were  scarcely  t*o  \ 
hundred  persons  present,  dotted  here  and  there  all  over 
the  building.    But  Adelina  Patti  was  the  good  fairy  who 
was  to  attract  an  audience,  and  she  did  it  with  such 
success  that  even  before  the  first  concert  was  over  there 
not  so  much  as  standing  room  to  be  obtained.    At  a 
subsequent  concert  she  took  part,  in  costume,  in  the  well-  i 
known  duet  in  "  The  Barber  of  Seville."    The  Havanese 
were  delighted  beyond  measure,  and  with  thunders  of  . 
applause  insisted  on  its  repetition.     Their  enthusiasm 
scared  poor  Adelina;  she  ran  away,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  go  upon  the  stage  again.    It  was  no  doubt 
about  this  time  that  Artemus  Ward  heard  her,  and  set 
down  with  such  rapture  his  impressions  regarding  "  Little 
Patti."    "  When  she  opened  her  mouth,"  he  says,  "  an 
army   of    martingales,   bobolinks,   canaries,  swallows, 
mocking  birds,  etc.,  burst  forth  and  flew  all  over  the 
hall.' 

After  this  tour  Adelina  returned  to  New  York,  and 
continued,  with  renewed  ardour,  to  pursue  her  musical 
studies.  She  had  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  popular  favour, 
and  it  was  not  in  human  nature  that  she  should  not  be 
desirous  of  winning  successes  still  more  glorious.  The 
opinions  of  celebrated  vocalists  gave  her  much  encourage- 
ment. Sontag,  for  example,  told  her  that  she  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  singers  of  the  age,  and  Alboni  said 
that  if  she  went  to  Paris  she  would  make  such  a  fum^ 
as  is  seldom  seen  there.  It  is  related  that  when  Alboni 
first  heard  Adelina  Patti  sing— when  she  was  quite  a 
child — she  remarked,  caressing  her,  "Ah,  dear  little 
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one,  a  daj  will  come  when  you  will  make  me  be  quite 
forgotten." 

Adelina  Patti  made  her  debut  at  New  York,  as  an 
operatic  singer,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1839.  The 
opera  was  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  Words  can  hardly 
describe  the  enthusiasm  she  created  :  the  good  people 
of  New  York  in  this  particular  even  beat  the  excitable 
Havanese. 

With  the  sound  of  their  applause  ringing  in  her 
ears,  Adelina  began  a  tour  through  the  principal  towns  of 
the  United  States — Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore^  and 
New  Orleahs — always  appearing  with  unprecedented 
success.  The  Prince  of  Wales  happened  to  visit  Canada 
in  the  latter  part  of  i86o,  and  it  was  rightly  thought  that 
Dotbing  would  give  greater  pleasure  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness than  to  hear  her  sing.  The  authorities  of  Mont- 
real invited  her  thither,  and  agreed  to  pay  five  hundred 
pounds  for  her  services  for  a  single  concert.  Shortly 
afterwards,  M.  Strakosch  gave  a  grand  gala  night  at  the 
Opera  House  in  Philadelphia,  in  honour  of  the  Prince, 
on  which  occasion  Mademoiselle  Patti  appeared  in  the 
character  of  Martha.  The  Prince  attended^  and  heartily 
appUnded  the  performance. 

The  advent  of  unmistakable  talent  is  never  long  of 
aroosing  the  attention  of  an  enterprising  operatic  manager. 
It  is  to  Mr.  Frederick  Gye,  the  observant  and  sagacious 
director  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  that  we  owe  the 
credit  of  Adelina  Patti's  first  appearance  in  Europe.  The 
joung  singer  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  April,  1861,  and 
arrived  in  London  on  the  i  st  of  May.  Her  first  perform, 
ance  in  Covent  Garden  was  on  the  1 4th  of  May,  in  the 
part  of  Amba  in  "  La  Sonnambula."  So  favourable  was 
ihe  impression  which  she  created,  that  she  immediately 
became  almost  the  idol  of  an  adoring  public.  Musicians 
might  dilfer  as  to  the  quality  and  management  of  her  high 
soprano  voice,  but  all  were  charmed  by  her  combined 
dtiractions  of  person,  manners,  and  artistic  skill. 

Ut  us  listen  to  the  criticism  of  the  day ;  it  will  give 
5oaie  idea  of  the  state  of  public  feeling.    *'  Young  as 
she  is,'*  said  an  able  writer,  a  day  or  two  after  her  first 
appearance,  *'  Mademoiselle  Patti  has,  even  now,  qualities 
which  entitle  her  to  a  place  in  the  very  highest  rank  of 
her  J)rofession.    She  had  not  been  ten  minutes  on  the 
stage  on  Tuesday  night  when  she  made  this  apparent  to 
the  whole  audience.    Though  there  was  no  particular 
aitraction  in  the  simple  announcement  of  a  name  which 
scarcely  anybody  here  had  ever  heard,  yet  (it  being  a  sub- 
scription night)  there  was  a  full  and  even  brilliant  house. 
The  dtlutante  was  received  with  the  kindness  due  to  a 
stranger,  whose  engaging  appearance  was  a  good  letter  of 
rtcommendation.   The  audience  saw  that  the  Amina  of 
the  night  was  a  young  and  graceful  girl,  with  a  modest, 
ragenQous  air,  and  a  face  beaming  with  intelligence  and 
feeling.   They  listened  with  calm  complacency  till  she 
came  to  the  beautiful  air,  addressed  by  the  heroine  to  her 
youthful  companions,  '*Come  per   me  sereno,"  they 
became  more  and  more  excited,  and  the  air  ended  amid  a 


tumult  of  admiration  apd  delight.  During  the  whole 
opera,  they  were  spell-bound  by  the  magic  of  her  acting, 
so  full  of  truth,  refinement,  and  simplicity  ;  by  the  charm 
of  her  voice,  so  fresh  and  lovely,  and,  at  the  same  tinoe,  so 
flexible  and  brilliant,  and  by  her  most  marvellous  powers 
of  execution,  unrivalled  even  by  the  'greatest  singers  of 
the  day.  When  the  curtain  at  last  fell,  after  the  famous 
finale, '  Ah,  non  giunge,'  the  scene  of  enthusiasm  was  in- 
describable. Mademoiselle  Patti  was  called  for  again  and 
again,  the  occupants  of  boxes,  stalls,  pit,  and  amphitheatre, 
giving  vent  to  their  transports  by  shouts  and  acclamations. 
She  may  have  faults  and  imperfections ;  no  girl  of  eighteen 
exercising  the  most  difficult  of  arts  can  be  without  them. 
But,  to  our  sense,  they  are  still  lost,  like  spots  on  the  sun, 
in  the  blaze  of  her  brightness.  She  is,  in  short,  a  heaven- 
born  artist,  and  has,  in  all  probability,  a  career  before  her 
of  splendour  never  yet  surpassed.** 

The  news  of  this  great  success  speedily  reached  all  other 
European  capitals.  Tempting  proposals  of  engagements 
came  pouring  in  from  Madrid,  Vienna,  Paris,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  many  other  places  3  the  star  of  fortune  shone 
with  greater  lustre  than  ever.  Adelina  Patti,  however, 
resisted  all  inducements  to  remove  from  London,  and 
resolved  to  pass  the  whole  season  there.  It  was  a  season 
of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  Adelina  was  the  centre  of 
attraction,  and  the  sole  subject  of  enthusiam.  If  a  craving 
thirst  for  gold  ever  enters  into  the  life  of  a  great  artist, 
she  must  have  begun  then  to  have  it  satisfied.  She  made 
fabulous  sums  by  all  her  appearances,  and  the  future  dis- 
played itself  as  a  scene  of  glittering  promise. 

■  To  follow  our  heroine  step  by  step  on  her  career. 
Would  be  wearisome  from  its  monotony;  continued 
and  unvarying  success  is  a  very  unexciting  affair.  Be- 
sides, space  would  fail  to  tell  of  a  tithe  of  her  great 
triumphs.  We  shall  do  no  more,  then,  than  mention 
that  when  she  left  London  she  went  to  Madrid,  where, 
on  the  evening  of  her  first  representation,  there  was  such 
a  commotion,  stirred  up  by  curiosity,  that  a  military 
force  had  to  be  employed  to  preserve  order.  From 
Madrid,  she  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  she  was  wel- 
comed with  equal  enthusiasm,  and  was  nearly  crushed  to- 
death  when  coming  out  of  a  church  in  which  she  bad  sung 
on  behalf  of  some  charitable  object.  A  short  time  passed, 
and  we  find  Adelina  in  Paris.  She  made  her  dthut  at  the 
Thciktre  Italien  on  the  ist  of  November,  1862,  in  the 
samc'ro/e  as  she  had  chosen  for  her  first  performance  in 
London,  that  of  Amina  in  "  La  Sonnambula."  The  re- 
ception she  met  with  from  the  critical  opera  goers  of 
Paris  was  the  most  gratifying  that  could  be  imagined  ^ 
and  in  the  gay  capital  of  France  she  has  since  made  many 
of  her  most  remarkable  appearances. 

Such  was  Adelina  Patti's  glorious  introduction  to  the 
public  of  Europe.  We  shall  now  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
leading  characters  which  she  has  personated  on  the  stage 
with  so  much  beauty  and  tenderness.  After  playing  in 
London  in  1861,  in  the  character  of  Amina,  she  delighted 
the  metropolitan  audiences  by  her  equally  successful 
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representation  of  Lucia,  in  Donizetti's  opera  of  "  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor."  But  she  gave  still  greater  reason  for 
approval  as  Violetta,  in  the  rather  questionable  opera  of 
"  La  Traviata.'*  To  this  character  Adelipa  imparted  a 
purity  with  which  it  has  never  before  been  invested.  Her 
Zerlina  also  obtained  high  praise,  and  in  Martha,  which, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  not  of  much  importance  as  an 
opera,  she  gave  an  unwonted  interest  to  the  performance 
by  the  vein  of  arch  comedy  which  she  displayed.  The 
full  splendour  of  her  comic  power,  however,  first  shone 
forth  when  she  assumed  the  part  of  Rosina  in  "  II 
Barbiere  di  Siviglia." 

In  the  summer  of  1863  she  attempted  the  difficult 
role  of  Ninetta,  in  "  La  Gazza  Ladra,"  and  her  spirited 
rendering  of  the  character  was  worthy  of  her  high  repu- 
tation. She  gathered  fresh  laurels  by  her  admirable  per- 
formances as  Noriua  in  Don  Pasquale,"  and  as  Adina 
in  "  UElisir  d' Amor." 

The  season  of  1864  was  marked  at  Covent  Garden 
by  an  additional  success.  Adelina  Patti  undertook  the 
part  of  Margherita,  in  Gounod's  masterpiece  of  "  Faust." 
All  knew  beforehand  that  she  would  look  the  character 
better  than  any  of  the  rival  celebrities  who  had  hitherto 
appeared  in  it,  and  none  were  surprised  when  the  most 
competent  critics  pronounced  her  rendering  of  the  part  to 
be  superior  in  every  way  to  that  of  any  other  artist. 
What  a  first  performance  it  was ! — Patti  as  Margherita, 
Mario,  as  Faust,  and  Faure  as  Mephistopheles. 

It  was  a  memorable  night  also  in  1867,  when  Adelina 
made  her  first  appearance  as  Juliet  in  Gounod's  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet.**  Her  performance  of  this  part  was  the  great 
attraction  of  the  season.  "  Never,"  says  one  writer, 
had  Adelina  Patti  seemed  a  more  consummate  artist,  or 
so  intensely  youthful  as  she  did  during  that  her  seventh 
season,  and  in  that  her  first  Shaksperian  impersonation. 
Her  voice  seemed  purer,  clearer,  fresher  than  ever.  Her 
form  and  features,  more  especially  in  the  opening  scenes 
of  the  tragedy,  appeared  to  be  endowed  more  strikingly 
than  ever  with  the  admirable  grace  of  a  girlish  timidity.*' 

But  we  must  cut  our  tale  short  by  saying  that  there 
is  hardly  anything  Adelina  Patti  has  attempted  which  she 
has  not  accomplished  to  perfection.  *'  As  a  comedian,'' 
says  an  able  critic,  we  have  had  in  her  the  realization 
of  Rossini's  Rosina,  Mozajt*s  Zerlina,  Donizetti's  Adina, 
and  Flotow's  Marta  3  as  a  tragedian  she  has  been  un- 
approachable in  almost  all  her  assumptions,  as  in  Cata- 
rina,  in  Meyerbeer's  *'Etoile  du  Nord,"  and  in  his 
"Dinorahj"  in  Donizetti*s  Lucia  and  Linda;  in  Verdi*s 
Gilda  and  Violetta ;  and  Bellini's  Elvira.  Then  in  the 
domain  of  the  grand  opera,  her  Margherita,  her  Desde- 
mona,  her  Leonora,  her  Giulietta,  have  been  very  remark- 
able performances."  In  fact,  one  feels  that,  as  a  singer,  she 
can  do  an3rthing  within  the  limits  of  her  physical  powers. 

The  life  of  a  great  artist  is  far  from  being  free  from 
annoyance.  The  whispers  of  scandal-mongers,  the  insinua- 
tions of  the  envious,  and  the  ill-timed  suggestions  of  the 
officious,  all  combine  to  cast  occasional  dark  shadows  over 


it.  It  is  a  pity,  but  such  is  the  price  we  often  have  to  pay 
for  fame.  One  example  is  sometimes  as  good  as  a  half 
dozen^  so  we  shall  take  a  case  afilecting  our  heroine, 
which  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1863. 
Rumour  had  it  then  that  the  affairs  of  Adelina  Patti  were 
going  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  chancery  suit,  at  the 
instance  of  one  Macdonald,  who  described  himself  as  her 
'*  next  friend." 

The  unwarranted  interference  of  this  presuming 
character  in  her  private  afi^airs  was  rather  too  much  to 
bear,  and  on  the  nth  of  May  the  lady  made  affidavit 
"  Until  I  read  the  name  of  James  William  Macdonald, 
who  styles  himself  as  my  next  friend,  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  person,  nor  did  I  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  see 
him,  nor  did  I  ever  communicate  with  him  in  any 
way."  She  then  went  on  to  state  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  certain  allegations  made  against  her  father  and 
another  party,  in  the  affidavits  filed  in  the  cause.  I 
wholly  deny,"  she  stated,  '*  that  I  am  or  ever  was  treated 
with  cruelty  by  them,  or  either  of  them,  or  that  my 
liberty  is,  or  ever  was,  controlled,  or  that  I  am  or  erer 
was  kept  short  of  money,  or  that  any  jewellery  or  any 
part  of  it  has  been  or  is  appropriated  by  them  or  either  of 
them.  On  the  contrary,  I  have,  and  always  have  had, 
whatever  money  I  require,  and  all  my  jewellery  has 
always  been  and  is  under  my  own  control,  and  I  could 
convert  the  whole  of  it  into  money  at  once  if  I  were  so 
disposed."  The  matter  came  before  the  Vice  Chancellor, 
and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  bill  was  dismissed  with 
costs,  to  be  paid  by  the  so-called  "  next  friend." 

The  last  two  paragraphs  have  been  parenthetical 
and  we  have  introduced  them  for  the  express  reason  that 
their  somewhat  unpleasant  nature  may  make  the  reader 
appreciate  all  the  more  the  merry  marriage  bells  which 
are  now  to  break  on  his  ear.  For  we  have  come  to  an 
important  point  in  our  biography.  We  are  about  to  launch 
Adelina  Patti  on  the  sea  of  matrimony.  Those  pleasant 
people  who  pass  their  leisure  in  the  manufacture  and  circu- 
lation of  canards,  had  long  busied  themselves  with  her 
marriage,  and  from  first  to  last  she  had  been  wedded  in 
print  to  no  end  of  men  of  mark  and  likelihood.  Could  she. 
it  was  said,  have  married  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  named, 
she  would  have  been  liable  to  an  action  for  bigamy  in  even- 
country  in  Europe.  The  cry  of  wolf"  had  been  raised 
so  often,  that  when  the  report  was  spread  that  Adelinj 
Patti  was  engaged  to  the  Marquis  de  Caux,  hardly  any- 
one believed  it.  Gradually,  however,  the  truth  began  to 
dawn  on  opera-goers,  that  their  greatest  favourite  •  was 
really  going  to  be  married  at  the  end  of  the  season  of 
1868.  And  who,  people  then  asked,  was  the  Marquis  de 
Caux  ?  He  was  a  young  French  soldier  and  courtier ; 
M  Louis  Sebastien  Henri  de  Roget  de  Cahuzac,  Marquis 
de  Caux,  an  equerry  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  and 
cousin,  it  was  given  out,  of  the  Count  of  Falloux.  Happy 
man!  We  do  not  say  happy  because  la  Patti  is  a 
veritable  magician  in  attracting  to  herself  the  wealth  of 
the  world,  but  because  he  was  to  enter  upon  such 
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glorious  opportunities  in  uniting  his  fortunes  to  those 
of  one  possessed  of  so  much  sweetness  and  grace  and 
genius. 

Invitations  to  the  v^redding  ceremony  were  sent  out 
on  the  night  of  Adelina  Patti's  benefit — the  very  last 
representation  of  the  season.  The  marriage  took  place  on 
the  morning  of  Wednesday,  th^  29th  of  July,  1868,  at  a 
small  Roman  Catholic  chapel  close  to  Clapham  Common. 
Drizzling  rain  was  falling — we  remember  it  well — but  a 
dense  crowd  thronged  the  church  long  before  the  time 
appointed  for  the  ceremony,  and  overflowed  into  the  wet 
road.  Many  well-known  public  characters  w^ere  there, 
and  the  most  heartfelt  interest  was  evidently  taken  in  the 
fature  career  of  the  happy  pair.  The  bride  wore  a  wfake 
j3tin  dress,  half  hidden  in  clouds  of  lace,  and  had  a  wreath 
of  orange  blossoms  in  her  hair.  Her  bridesmaids— 'and 
she  had  four  of  them — ^were  dressed  in  white,  with 
wreadis  and  sashes  of  blue.  Accompanying  Adelina 
Patti,  were  her  father  and  the  bridegroom,  the  French 
Ambassador,  the  Prince  de  la  Tour  d*  Auvergne,  and  many 
gentleman  connected  with  the  French  Embassy.  The 
Duke  of  Manchester  and  Sir  Michael  Costa  were  the 
\ritnesses  on  behalf  of  the  bride,  and  the  Ambassador 
acd  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  of  France  performed  the 
ifke  cffice  for  the  bridegroom. 

The  ceremony  was  not  tedious,  as  the  service  per- 
forxed  was  the  ordinary  low  mass.  When  it  was  over, 
the  wedding  party  returned  to  Signor  Patti's  residence,  to 
which  a  select  party  had  been  invited  to  tender  their  part- 
ing congratulations  to  the  newly-married  couple. 

The  Marquis  de  CaUx  and  Madame  la  Marquise  set 
<tut  immediately  afterwards  for  Switzerland,  where  the 
honeymoon  was  spent.  Fears  had  been  entertained  that 
to  the  honeymoon  would  succeed  a  career  of  private  life, 
but  these  were  soon  dissipated  by  the  announcement  that 


the  lady  was  to  sing  at  Hamburg  on  the  ijth  of  the 
month  succeeding  her  marriage,  and  that  she  had  engage- 
ments elsewhere  for  the  winter.  The  Marquis  de  Caux 
resigned  his  position  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III.,  and 
followed  his  wife  on  her  triumphal  joumeyings  to  and  fro. 

Since  her  marriage,  what  is  there  to  tell  of  Adelina 
Patti's  public  life?  Not  much,  save  the  old  story  of 
what  characterized  it  before — applause,  bouquets,  jewels, 
and  princely  tribute  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm 
wherever  she  goes.  Perhaps  her  most  brilliant  triumph 
was  her  visit  to  Russia  in  the  early  part  of  1870.  She 
met  with  a  demonstrative  welcome,  and  received  from 
the  Emperor  Alexander  the  Order  of  Merit,  and  the 
appointment  of  first  singer  at  the  Imperial  Court. 
Whenever  she  sang,  it  is  told  that  the  excitable  Musco- 
vites would  give  as  much  as  eight  pounds  sterling  for  a 
stall,  and  that  a  box  would  fetch  as  much  as  from  sixty  to 
eighty  poatids.  Her  succeeding  visits  to  St.  Petersurg 
have  created  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  enthusiasm. 

If  ever  anyone  has  had  a  chance  in  our  day  of  weary- 
ing of  adulation  and  success,  Adelina  Patti  has  possessed 
that  not  very  enviable  opportunity.  By  the  time  she  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  she  had  achieved  most  brilliant 
success  in  the  principal  capitals  of  the  world.  She  had 
snng  before  kings ;  approbation  in  her  case  had  often 
amounted  to  idolatry  j  she  had  picked  up  bouquets  by 
armfulls  she  had  been  paid  fabulous  sums  for  her 
appearances  j  in  short,  shcj  had  been  run  after  and  wor- 
shipped and  paid  as  no  other  singer  ever  had  been.  It 
is  the  highest  praise  to  say  that  flattery  never  turned  her 
head,  or  prevented  her  endeavouring  to  cultivate  all  the 
glorious  powers  and  gifts  which  were  at  her  command. 
Her  mission  in  the  world  has  been  to  give  pleasure  to 
millions  by  the  exercise  of  her  vocal  skill,  and  nobly  has 
she  fulfilled  it. 


^'O  BIRDS  THAT  FLIT  BY  OCEAN'S  RIM.'' 

/^H,  birds  that  flit  by  ocean's  rim,  I  Oh,  rose-tree,  giving  petals  fair,  • 

And  make  your  plaint  to  silent  sky  j  1  In  some  lost  garden  lone  to  lie — 

Oh,  waves  that  lap  horizon's  dim.  Weep  not  because  your  stems  are  bare. 

Ye  shall  be  tranquil  by-and-by  !  I  They  shall  re-blossom  by-and-by  ! 

Oh,  singer,  singing  in  the  night — 

Turn  not  and  curse  the  heavens  and  die  j 
Your  heritage  is  peace  and  light — 

You  shall  be  richer  by-and-by ! 
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PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  MARCH. 


ALTHOUGH  the  keen  winds  and  altogether  cold 
temperature  of  the  month  of  March  do  not 
much  invite  to  make  a  change  in  one's  costume,  it  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  period  which  introduces 
the  new  spring  fashions,  and  even  heralds  those  of 
summer. 


but  this  is  a  very  perplexing  question.  The  fact  is, 
fashion  originates  in  certain  ateliers  des  modes,  but 
must  be  patronised  by  ladies  well  known  in  fashion- 
able life,  before  they  can  be  certain  of  success.  Some- 
times a  fashion  is  born  of  some  whim  or  fancy  of 
some  of  its  own  votaries,  whose  beauty  and  innate 


127.— Cashmere  Jacket. 


The  fact  is,  those  fashions  are  now  pretty  well 
decided  upon ;  the  materials,  the  famous  of  new  spring 
models  are  already  known  to  our  couturieres,  though 
they  have  not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  those 
grandes  dames  who  take  the  lead  in  such  matters. 
We  have  often  been  asked,  **  Who  makes  the  fashion  ?  " 


elegance  is  enough  to  set  off  a  model  to  its  utmost 
advantage.  Mdlle.  Fontanges  having  once  fastened 
up  her  hair,  which  had  become  disordered  in  the 
course  of  a  promenade  on  a  windy  day,  the  conse- 
quence was  a  ribbon  k  la  Fontages  became  a  fashion 
all  the  ladies  of  the  court  raved  about,  and  which  has 
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frequently  been  revived,  even  in  these  modem  days. 
Knmerous  other  instances  might  be  mentioned,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  prove  our  meaning. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  and 
many  abortive  attempts  at  different  styles  in  fashions 
since  the  war,  but  now  the  character  of  modem  modes 
seems  pretty  well  established,  and  though  still  full  of 


It  may  seem  hard  to  come  back  to  such  traditions,  but 
the  laisser  oiler  of  female  toilet  is  strongly  threatened 
by  fashion,  and  we  believe  we  shall  have  cause  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  this  in  the  end,  for  a  loose 
style  of  dress  if  suffered  to  be  carried  too  far,  is  sure 
to  destroy  all  the  neatness  and  true  elegance  of  a 
lady's  appearance. 


128  —Sicilian  Cloth  Jacket. 


▼sriety,  they  possess  their  own  peculiar  cachet.  The 
greatest  chaoge  produced  this  summer  is  that  of  the 
shape  of  bodices,  which  being  considerablyjengthened 
and  stitched  as  tightly  as  possible  over  the  figure,  has 
obliged  ladies  to  return  to  the  corset,  the  real  corset, 
-which  had  become  gradually  transformed  into  mere 
waist-bonds.  A  long  corset,  well  made  and  perfedly 
fitting,  is  once  more  indispensable  to  be  dressed  well. 


We  have  seen  very  pretty  deml-saison  toilets  com- 
posed of  light  coloured  cashmere,  combined  with 
faille  either  of  the  same  colour,  or  of  another  shade 
tastefully  matched  to  it.  White  cashmere  is  used 
for  tunics  over  pink,  blue,  sea-green,  or  mauve  faille. 
Grey  cashmere  over  grey  or  maroon,  blue,  or  violet. 
When  the  cashmere  is  of  the  same  shade  as  the  faille 
employed  for   the   skirt,  both  are  trimmed  with 
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ravelled-out  ruches  of  the  faille ;  if  the  tunic  is  of  a  diffe* 
rent  colour  to  the  skirt,  the  latter  has  its  own  special 
trimming,  and  the  ruches  are  used  for  the  tunic  only, 
and  are  of  faille  of  the  same  shade  as  the  cashmere. 

The  fashion  of  cashmere  covered  with  broderie 
Anglaise  to  make  up  for  tunics,  which  appeared  last  jear, 
is  now  in  great  vogue.  A  plain  skirt  and  bodice  should 
be  worn  as  an  under  dress  to  the  tunic  worked  in  open 
broderie  Anglaise.  This  under  dress  should  be  of  a 
different  colour  to  the  open-work  tunic  or,  which  looks 
best,  of  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  tint.  The  two 
shades  are  extremely  pretty  and  effective,  and  will  form 
very  charming  toilets  for  the  spring,  ill  mauve  over 
violet,  beige  over  maroon,  light  blue  over  dark  blue,  and 
so  on. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  we  are  still  talking  of 
tunics,  and  the  fact  is,  the  tunic  is  very  bien  port£  this 
spring,  at  least,  the  new  modification  of  it,  which  consists 
of  a  long  draped  tablier,  fastened  behind  With  long 
lapels  or  a  sash  of  faille  or  velvet.  These  tabliers,  with 
cuirasse  bodice  to  match,  are  not  always  of  the  same 
material  or  colour  as  the  skirt ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
often  of  a  plaid  or  striped  material,  while  the  skirt  is  plain. 
The  bodice  must  always  be  of  the  same  material  as  the 
tablier ;  the  sleeves  alone  are  allowed  to  ditfer,  but  on 
condition  they  are  matched  to  the  skirt.  For  demi- 
toilette  of  an  afternoon  or  evening,  a  pretty  toilette  con- 
sists of  the  tablier  and  cuirasse  bodice  composed  of 
alternate  strips  of  white  and  black  lace  or  guipure,  or  of 
squares  also  composed  of  black  and  white  lace  alternately. 
This  is  also  made  of  thick  guipure,  and  will  be  suitable  to 
wear  over  coloured  silks  of  any  shade. 

Black  cashmere  or  silk  mantles  to  wear  with  any 
dress,  are  very  much  come  into  fashion  again  this  spring. 
They  are  mostly  jackets,  peaked  at  the  back,  with  rather 
long  fronts  and  wide  sleeves.  Others  are  mantelets 
fastened  down  at  the  waist  in  the  back,  and  loose  in 
front.  Some  have  a  small  pointed  hood  at  the  back, 
others  merely  an  ornament  of  passementerie.  The 
favourite  materials  for  such  mantles  are  good  cashmere 
double,  or  the  grosgrain  silk  texture  called  Sicilienne. 

The  cuirasse-paletot  is  a  favourite  model;  it  is  tight- 
fitting,  double-breasted,  and  fastened  with  two  rows  of 
buttons  in  front.  The  front  pieces  are  joined  together  into 
a  deep  peak,  while  at  the  back  there  is  a  pleated  pos- 
tillion basque,  with  a  large  square  pocket  on  either  side. 
The  sleeves  have  deep  revers  j  they  are  trimmed,  as  well 
as  the  pockets  and  the  whole  outline  of  the  jacket,  with 
a  thick,  round  silk  fringe,  and  border  of  coq  heriss6 
feathers.  There  are  pretty  passementerie  buttons  upon  all 
the  revers  and  pockets. 

Feathers  are  still  fashionable,  but  jet  beading  is  rather 
getting  out  of  favour,  having  been  rather  too  long  a 
Jureur  not  to  be  very  soon  abandoned  altogether. 

Very  nice  spring  costumes  we  have  taken  note  of  for 
young  ladies,  are  composed  as  follows:  skirts  of  deep 
blue  cashmere  with  a  small  plisse  round  the  bottom. 


second  skirt  or  tunic  of  plaid  beige  material,  of  several 
shades  of  fawn  colour^  with  streaks  of  bright  blue  here 
and  there,  across  the  plaid  pattern.  It  is  arranged  into 
a  deep  shawl  point,  gracefully  draped  in  front,  and  tvo 
wide  scarf  lapels  behind,  crossed  and  fastened  in  a  loose 
double  knot.  The  bodice  is  of  the  same  plaid  material, 
cuirasse  style,  with  long,  plain  basque  and  no  trimming 
whatever  but  blue  cashmere  piping  and  buttons.  Plain, 
tight  sleeves  with  revers,  similar  buttons  and  blue 
pipings.  The  tablier  and  lapels  are  also  piped,  rouod 
with  blue. 

Another  costume,  just  completed  for  a  young  married 
lady,  is  of  faille  and  vigogne  of  a  lighter  texture  than  the 
winter  material.  The  faille  skirt,  of  a  bright  noisetU 
shade  of  brown,  has  a  deep  pliss6  round  the  bottom. 
The  tunic  is  of  the  natural  shade  of  vigogne,  and  trimmed 
round  the  edge  with  two  rows  of  fringe.  It  forms  a  long 
draped  tablier  in  front,  and  at  the  back  two  wide  square 
lapels  which  are  buttoned  down  the  middle.  Both  the 
tablier  and  lapels  are  striped  with  ribbed  silk  braid.  The 
bodice,  of  the  same  material  as  the  tablier,  is  also  striped 
with  braid  to  correspond.  At  the  back  it  forms  a  fully 
pleated  basque,  spreading  out  into  the  shape  of  a  fan;  it 
is  very  short  on  the  hips,  and  comes  down  into  two  dttp 
peaks  in  front.    Tight  sleeves  with  peaked  revers. 

For  evening  toilettes,  the  tablier  is  just  as  fashionable 
as  for  toilettes  de  jour.  It  is  then  made  of  gauze  tulle  or 
lace  over  silk. 

A  tasteful  dress  for  a  soiree  or  ball  is  of  very  pale 
blue  faille.  The  faille  skirt  is  train-shaped,  and  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  with  two  narrow  bias  flounces,  headed 
with  a  pinked-out  ruche.  Three  more  flounces  are 
placed  at  the  back  only,  with  another  ruche  above  them, 
and  above  this  again  a  very  deep  bouillon  and  fluted 
heading.  The  front  width  is  covered  with  small  drawn 
puffings  lengthwise  Up  to  the  waist.  A  long  pointed 
tablier  of  white  lace  is  arranged  over  the  front  of  the 
dress,  two  smaller  points  being  arranged  at  the  back, 
with  coques  and  ends  of  brocaded  blue  ribbon  ten  inches 
wide,  instead  of  a  pufl".  The  bodice  is  ornamented  wiih 
a  pointed  berthe,  also  of  white  lace,  (it  was  point  lace  in 
the  original  model,  but  guipure,  or  even  blond  \^ill 
answer  the  purpose),  with  cluster  of  tea  roses  on  the 
left  side  and  flat  bows  of  plain  blue  faille  upon  the 
shoulders. 

An  evening  dress  for  a  young  lady  is  of  white  faille. 
The  skirt  is  trimmed  at  the  back  with  three  pinked-out 
flounces  and  a  ruche,  and  this  trimming  is  repeated  once 
more,  but  at  the  back  only.  There  is  a  plain  white 
bodice  to  this  skirt.  Tunic  of  white  silk  gauze,  with  two 
plisse s  round  the  bottom,  of  the  usual  shape,  tablier  in 
front,  and  long  lapels  behind  combined  with  a  wreath  of 
variously  tinted  roses,  and  a  sash  of  white  brocaded 
ribbon.  Gauze  bodice  with  bouillons  and  narrow  pliss^s, 
across  which  a  wreath  of  roses  to  match  that  on  the  skirt, 
but  smaller^  is  placed  so  as  to  form  the  Grand  Cordon 
Marie  Louise.    Cluster  of  roses  in  the  hair. 
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We  will  conclude  with  a  handsome  model  for  a 
black  faille  dress.  The  skirt  is  much  gored  in  front,  all 
the  fulness  being  thrown  to  the  back  of  the  skirt,  which 
is  arranged  in  the  deep  quadruple  pleat  called  the  pli 
Bolgare,  and  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  one  deep 
flounce.     Robings  formed  of   tightly-drawn  puffings 


divide  the  back  from  the  front,  which  is  ornamented  en 
tablier  with  bias  folds  of  the  silk,  and  black  lace  border 
between  each  fold.  The  bodice,  in  the  cuirasse  style,  is 
peaked  both  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and  trimmed  with 
black  lace. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 


HOME  AND  VISITING  DRESSES. 


1.  Ras-terre  skirt  in  black  velvet  gathered  in  flat  folds 
at  the  back,  without  fulness  in  front  or  at  the  sides. 
Black  cashmere  polonaise,  princess-shape  in  front.  This 
part,  long  and  rounded  en  tablier,  is  caught  back  with  an 
agrafe.  Two  wide  ends  with  rounded  points  fall  over 
the  skirt,  and  a  bow  of  black  faille  catches  the  outside 
edges  together  in  the  middle.  The  back  of  the  polonaise 
forms  a  postilion  basque,  making  long  points  at  the  sides, 
these  points  being  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  ends.  A 
faille  bow  is  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  postilion.  All 
the  edges  of  the  polonaise  are  trimmed  with  coup-dc'* 
rent  pleatings  in  black  faille,  four  inches  in  depth.  Half- 
wide  sleeves.  High  collar.  Ruched  lingerie  in  broderie 
Angiaise  and  Valenciennes. 


2.  Ras-terre  skirt  in  slate-grey  faille,  trimmed  at  the 
bottom  with  three  flounces  placed  over  each  other. 
Tablier  in  cashmere  of  the  same  colour,  trimmed  with 
three  rows  of  dark  blue  velvet  placed  at  regular  intervals, 
and  between  them  running  an  embroidery  of  dark  blue 
foliage.  A  pleating  of  pale  blue  faille  finishes  off  the 
tablier,  which  is  fastened  back  with  a  large  bow  of  pale 
blue  faille  ribbon.  Cuirasse  in  cashmere  to  match  the 
tablier,  and  trimmed  similarly.  A  cuff  of  the  same 
trimming  ends  the  sleeve.  Pleated  lingerie  in  batiste 
and  Valenciennes.  Hat  to  match  the  dress,  trimmed 
with  pale  blue.  Large  bows,  feathers,  and  black  bird. 
Hoses  under  the  brim,  and  white  tulle  strings. 


DESCRimON  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PATTERN. 
LITTLE  GIRLS  NIGHTDRESS. 


This  month  we  give,  at  the  request  of  several  sub- 
scribers, the  cut* out  pattern  of  a  little  girl's  night-dress, 
seven  years  old  ;  it  should  be  made  of  longcloth,  and 
trimmed  round  the  neckband,  down  the  front  and  round 


the  wristbands  with  Beau  Ideal  embroidery,  on  narrow 
cambric  frills.  Our  pattern  consists  of  four  pieces,  viz., 
half  the  front,  half  the  back,  half  of  yoke,  and  one  sleeve. 
The  neck  and  waistbands  are  merely  straight  strips. 


THE 

T  READ  it  by  the  sea,  love, 

^    As  the  statdy  ihips  went  by  5 

When  the  birds,  with  snowy  bosoms. 

Flew  merrily  o'er  the  sky  j 
And  the  spirit  you  touched  glowed  warmer 

To  the  ships  on  the  sunny  sea ; 
And  caroled  the  wild  birds  sweeter 

From  the  thoughts  you  had  sent  to  me. 

I  read  it  in  the  dalft^  love, 

In  the  midst  of  a  summer  dream ; 
When  your  voice  seemed  strangely  mingled 

With  the  sweet,  melodious  stream  ; 
And  the  far-off  children's  laughter, 

And  the  sound  of  the  maiden's  glee 
Did  seem  to  my  heart  the  purer 

From  the  thoughts  you  had  sent  to  me. 


iTTER. 

I  read  it  in  the  eve,  love. 

When  the  meadows  and  woods  were  still  j 
When  the  murmuring  sea  broke  softer, 

And  the  mist  slept  calm  on  the  hill ; 
When  the  nightingale  sang  'mid  the  tassels 

Of  the  bright  laburnum  tree. 
And  his  song  to  my  heart  was  dearer 

From  the  thoughts  you  had  sent  me. 

I've  kept  it  in  my  heart,  love. 

As  a  jewel  within  a  shrine  ; 
And  it  fills  my  life  with  the  beauty 

Of  a  love  that  is  half  divine  5 
And  oft,  in  the  midst  of  its  presence, 

I  dare  not  think  what  would  be 
Were  my  soul  to  be  sundered  for  ever 

From  the  thoughts  you  have  seat  to  me. 
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129. --Simple  Dinner  Toilet  (back). 


T29      130. — Simple  Dinner  Toilet. 

I 

The  most  convenient  toilet  for  wearing  up  light  silk  dresses  that  are  somewhat  soiled.  The  long  train  skirt  j 
and  bodice  are  perfectly  plain^  and  over  it  is  worn  a  large  polonaise  of  black  figured  net,  trimmed  with  wide 
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130.--S1MPLL  Dinner  Toilet  (kront). 
130. —  Simple  Dinner  Toilet. 

Aace  ^  it  is  rounded  in  front  and  behind,  is  very  long  and  hanging  square  over  the  skirt.  The  dress  sleeves 
should  be  triirmed  with  fiillings  of  the  silk/  and^  if  preferred,  a  flounce  and  ruching  may  ornament  the 
\>ottcym  of  skirt  | 
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MARRIAGfcIS  IN  THK  FAvSHIONABLE  WORLD. 

I 

— ♦  


T^HE  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Onslow  and  the  Hon. 

Florence  Coulston  Gardner,  eldest  daughter  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Gardner,  was  solemnized  on  the  3rd  at 
.  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  the  Rev.  G.  Bowles,  rector  of  Clandon,  officiated- 
The  bride  wore  a  long  sweeping  dress  of  white  silk,  the 
front  breadth  being  of  satin,  made  with  intricate  plaitings 
and  trails  of  white  flowers,  point  d'Alen5on,  and  crape 
lisse.  The  veil  was  tulle;  ornaments,  diamonds.  She 
was  accompanied  by  six  bridesmaids,  two  of  them 
little  children.  They  were  all  dressed  alike  in  light  blue 
Japanese  silk,  made  with  plisse  flounces,  and  sleeveless 
jackets  of  cashmere  of  the  same  shade.  The  bonnets 
were  blue  tulle  with  pendant  veils,  and  wreaths  of  white, 
blue,  and  pink  hyacinth.  They  all  had  gold  lockets,  with 
a  true  lover's  knot  and  monogram  in  enamel,  presented 
by  the  bridegroom.  Among  the  noticeable  costumes 
were  a  rich  white  silk  dress,  and  dolman  trimmed  with 
swansdown,  the  white  bohnet  having  a  profusion  of 
swansdown ;  a  mauve  silk,  trimmed  with  velvet  and  point 
lace,  the  latter  being  carried  across  the  front  breadth ; 
and  a  mouse-coloured  silk,  richly  trimmed  with  velvet  of 
the  same  shade,  and  introduced  as  a  violin  back  and  on 
the  froAt  of  the  bodice  3  the  bonnet  was  of  the  same  mix- 
ture exactly.  Grey  fur  was  also  used  as  a  trimming  on 
this  dress.  Lord  Elliot  acted  as  best  man.  The 
wedding  party  adjourned  to  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly, 
where  the  breakfast  was  served.  Among  the  company 
were  Viscount  Midleton,  Lord  Elliot,  Lady  Anna  Loftus, 
Mrs.  Onslow,  Sir  Baldwin  and  Hon.  Lady  Leighton, 
Lady  Marian  Springfield,  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Gardiner,  etc! 
Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  left 
town  for  Dover,  en  route  for  the  Continent.  The  wedding 
gifts  were  very  numerous. 

The  marriage  of  Capt.  the  Hon.  F.  J.  A.  Chichester 
(20th  Hussars)  and  Lady  M.  Steward,  fourth  surviving 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  was  solemnized  on  the 
4th,  at  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square.  Two  large  white 
bouquets  were  placed  on  the  altar,  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  service  was  performed  in  the  body  of  the  church,  the 
conclusion  in  the  chancel,  and  here  a  very  eloquent 
address  was  delivered  on  marriage.  The  bride  s  dress 
was  a  very  rich  white  silk,  made  with  treble  box-plaitings, 
down  the  back  of  which  were  long  bows  at  intervals  ! 
the  front  had  a  tunic  formed  of  stripes  of  peari  em- 
broidery, a  Valenciennes  lace  veil  covering  the  whole. 
The  bridesmaids  wore  long  plain  white  silk  skirts 
bordered  with  a  gathered  band  of  the  same  j  over  this 
were  tunics  of  soft  figured  white  silk,  having  dark  blue 
velvet  trimming;  the  bodices  were  of  blue  figured  silk 
with  violin  backs  and  sleeves  of  velvet ;  the  hats  white 
silk,  blue  velvet  trimmings,  and  feathers.  The  dresses  worn 


by  the  very  numerous  guests  were  exceptionally  rich  and  1 
fashionable.  The  young  ladies  wore  cashmere  dresses 
mostly,  and  hats  turned  up  in  front.  The  married  ladies 
were  all  in  rich  silk  or  velvet.  One  costume  consisted  of 
a  plain  skirt  of  black  velvet,  with  a  habit-like  bodice, 
trimmed  with  white  lace ;  a  plain  skirt  of  ruby  velvet, 
with  rich  point  d'Alen9on  about  it,  with  this  a  white 
cashmere  shawl  and  white  bonnet  were  worn.  A  light 
fiame-coloured  silk  had  a  satin-striped  tunic  of  the  same 
shi|de,  and  a  profusion  of  deep  lace  about  the  skirt ;  a  hat 
of  black  velvet,  lace,  and  trimmings  to  match  the  dress,  < 
completed  the  costume,  with  which  was  a  black  velvet  ' 
satbi  very  richly  embroidered  in  coloured  silk.  A  very 
handsome  silk  of  two  shades  uf  petunia  was  worn  with  a 
bonnet  to  match,  and  lace  shawl.  All  the  dresses  were 
made  without  trimming  on  the  back,  save,  perhaps,  bows 
down  the  treble  box-plaits,  the  front  either  froncc,  or 
generally  arranged  in  horizontal  plaits,  with  plisse  flounc- 
ing by  way  of  trimming.  A  rich  silk  in  two  shades  of 
green  was  made  in  this  way,  as  were  many  others. 
Chin^  silk  as  back  breadths,  with  fronts  of  coloured  silk, 
were  also  very  general,  and  all  of  the  bonnets  seemed  of 
the  round  hat  shape,  turned  up  in  front. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Stopford  Sackville,  M  P. 
for  North  Hants,  and  Misa  Edith  Frances  Rashleigh, 
only  child  of  the  late  William  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Rash- 
leigh,  of  Menabilly  and  Point  Neptune,  Cornwall,  was 
solemnized  on  the  4th,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
Among  the  dresses  worn  by  the  guests,  we  particularly 
noticed  a  long  peach-coloured  silk,  and  bonnet  of  the 
same  shade;  a  rich  black  velvet  trimmed  with  bugles  and 
lace  5  a  lavender  silk,  with  grenat  trimming  3  a  very 
handsome  Indian  shawl  worn  with  a  dark  blue  silk  dress 
and  bonnet  i  a  red  mauve  silk  and  velvet  costume  with 
a  bonnet  of  a  lighter  shade  trimmed  with  long  ostrich 
feathers  of  the  two  colours  j  a  long,  sweeping  train  of 
smoke-coloured  silk,  the  front  elaborately  trimmed  with 
old  lace,  and  a  bonnet  to  match,  worn  with  a  black  velvet 
jacket  trimmed  with  ermine ;  a  rich  brown  silk  of  two 
shades  was  made  with  a  violin  back  of  the  darker  and  a 
front  breadth  of  the  darker  j  the  lighter  making  the  back 
breadths.  The  bride  wore  a  magnificent  white  satin 
dress,  trimmed  with  heavy  plaitings  round  the  skirt,  a 
wreath  of  white  flowers,  and  a  rich  lace  veil.  There  were 
seven  bridesmaids.  Three  little  giris  of  exactly  the  same 
height  walked  up  the  church  behind  the  bride.  They 
wore  short  flounced  blue  silk  skirts,  white  cashmere 
tunics,  and  sleeveless  jackets  bound  with  brown  fur,  and 
sash  round  hats,  with  blue  ribbon  bows,  the  hair  tied 
with  blue.  bows.  The  four  elder  ones  were  in  long 
grenat  silk  skirts,  deep  white  costume  tunics  gracefully 
draped,  sleeveless  bodice  of  the  same,  and  grenat  silk 
sleeves  in  Henry  II.  style,  having  puffings  of  whit^,  white 
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felt  hats  and  velvet  and  feathers.  The  bridal  procession 
was  quite  unique,  the  contrast  between  the  three  little 
bridesmaids  in  blue  and  white,  and  the  four  elder  ones 
in  grenat  and  white,  being  so  marked. 

A  numerous  and  fashionable  company  assembled  on 
the  4th  at  the  Oratory,  Brompton,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Philip  John  Canning  Howard,  only  son 
of  Mr.  Philip  Henry  Howard,  F.S.A.,  of  Corby  Castle 
(sometime  M.P.  for  Carlisle),  to  Miss  Alice  Clare  Max- 
well, youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Pet'^r  Maxwell. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lady  Petre  and  Hon.  Misses 
Petre,  Lady  Dormer,  Lady  Chichester  and  Misses  Chi- 
chester, Colonel  Butler  Bowden,  Hon.  Joseph  Maxwell 
Scott,  Hon,  H.  and  Mrs.  Petre  and  Miss  Petre,  and  a 
host  of  friends  and  relatives  were  present.  The  bride  on 
reaching  the  Oratory  was  accompanied  by  her  eight 
bridesmaids— Hon  Winifride  Maxwellj  Miss  Howard  and 
Miss  Agnes  Howard  of  Corby,  Hon.  Bertha  Cliftbrd, 
Miss  Rosamund  Petre,  Miss  Fleming,  Miss  Juliana  Max- 
well, and  Miss  Constance  Weld.  The  bride  wore  a 
dress  of  white  satin  duchesse,  trimmed  with  old  Brussels 
Uce  flounces  (the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Constable 
Maxwell),  crepe  lisse  and  orange  flowers,  and  a  wreath 
of  orange  flowers  and  tulle  veil,  which  was  fixed  to  her 


NEW 

The  Christian  Text  Book  ami  Birthday  Remembrancer :  a 
Book  of  Sacred  Counsel  and  Reflections  for  every 
day  in  the  year.   (Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  Warwick 
House,  Paternoster  Row.) 
There  could  scarcely  be  a  more  suitable  birthday  present 
than  this  handsomely-bound  volume,  the  selections  in  which 
are  marked  by  taste  and  discrimination. 

Keble  was  one  of  the  few  of  our  spiritual  singers  who 
remembered  that  we  are  bidden  to  "rejoice  alway."  So 
many  good  and  true  Christians  discourage  the  young  by  for- 
getting this.  The  editor  of  the  "  Birthday  Remembrancer" 
seems  also  to  have  been  inclined  to  this  direction,  but  the 
book  is  full  of  great  thoughts  from  great  writers.  The 
following,  for  instance,  from  Carlyle :  Every  epoch  has  two 
aspects:  one  calm,  broad,  and  solemn,  looking  towards 
eternity ;  the  other  agitated,  petty,  vehement,  and  confused 
—looking  towards  time." 

"We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial  ; 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    He  most  lives 
Who  think  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best." 

This  last,  from  J.  P.  Bailey,  reminds  us  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  definition  of  happiness, — ^"  to  live  through  the 
whole  range  of  one's  faculties,'*  which  shows  that  the  noblest 
life  may  be  a  very  happy  life,  even  though,  as  Keble  says, 
'*  We  keep  our  best  till  last." 

Novalis's  reflection  that  "No  man  who  has  not  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  himself  will  ever  have  a  true  understand- 
ing of  another*'  (June  23),  contains  a  great  truth,  but  is 
<lingerous  teaching  in  these  days  of  self-analysis  and  mor- 
hjd  introspection.  As  we  heard  Dr.  Vaughan  say  lately 
from  the  imjpit,  "Darkness  is  better  than  copscious  light." 


hair  by  diamond-mounted  pinf.  Her  jewels  were  a 
necklace  of  diamonds  (an  heirloom  of  the  Howards  of 
Corby),  and  diamond  earrings,  and  in  the  front  of  her 
bodice  a  choice  spray  of  the  finest  diamonds.  The  brides- 
maids were  dressed  alike  in  pale  maize  poult  de  soie, 
made  with  drawn  fronts,  plaited  flounces,  and  the  skirts 
arranqied  at  the  back  with  large  bows  and  plaits,  and  the 
bodices  trimmed  with  primroses  and  violets.  Each  young 
lady  wore  a  wreath  of  primroses  and  violets,  from  which 
depended  long  tulle  veils,  and  also  carried  bouquets  of 
violets  and  primroses.  Each  bridesmaid  wore  a  jewel, 
the  gift  of  the  bridegroom,  with  monogram  in  enamel  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross.  The  marriage  rite  was  celebrated 
by  the  Hon.  and  Right.  Rev.  Dr.  Clifford,  Bishop  of 
Clifton,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Vavasour  and  the 
Rev.  Father  Ryan,  O.8.B.  On  leaving  the  Oratory,  the 
wedding  party  proceeded  to  14,  Queensberry-place,  South 
Kensington,  to  breakfast  j  and  afterwards,  the  young 
wedded  couple  took  their  departure,  amidst  a  shower  of 
old  satin  shoes  and  rice,  for  Folkestone,  on  their  way  to 
Paris,  where  they  will  make  a  brief  sejour  on  their  way  to 
Biarritz,  where  they  purpose  to  spend  the  honeymoon. 
The  bridal  presents  amounted  to  upwards  of  2oo  in 
number. 


BOOK. 

He  was  preaching  on  the  danger  of  self-consciousness 
Keble,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  sweet  singers  whom  we 
find  oftener  looking  up  than  within,  a  healthy  sign,  especially 
in  the  poetic  nature. 

For  July  24,  the  reflection  is  from  Locke.  "  Good 
manners  are  the  blossoms  of  good  sense,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  of  good  feieling  too  ;  for  if  the  law  of  kindness  be 
written  in  the  heart,  it  will  lead  to  that  disinterestedness  in 
little,  as  well  as  great  things,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
good  manners." 

We  miss  from  the  names  of  authors  from  whose  works 
the  selections  are  made,  many  we  should  like  to  find  quoted  in 
the  pages  of  this  excellent  book ;  among  them  old  Thomas 
k  Kempis  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Alexander.  Some  of  the  quaint 
and  bracing  Christianity  of  the  former  would  have  afforded 
many  excellent  extracts,  and  the  beautiful  hymns  of  the  latter 
would  have  made  the  work  even  more  complete  in  compila- 
tion than  it  is.  The  interleaved  pages  for  daily  record  will 
be  found  useful.  We  conclude  this  short  notice  with  the 
selection  for  Feb.  27,  one  of  the  few  sacred  songs  which 
Thomas  Moore  wrote,  and  musical  as  all  his  are. 

*•  O  Thou  I  who  dry'st  the  mourner's  tear. 
How  dark  this  world  would  be, 
If,  when  deceived  and  wounded  here, 
We  could  not  fly  to  Thee  I 

The  friends  who  in  our  sunshine  live. 

When  winter  comes  are  flown  ; 
And  he  who  has  but  tears  to  give, 

Must  weep  those  tears  alone. 

But  Thou  wilt  heal  that  broken  heart. 

Which,  like  the  plants  that  throw 
Their  fragrance  from  the  wounded  part, 

Breathes  sweetness  out  of  woe." 
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No.  127.  Cashmere  Jacket. 

Tight-fitting  jacket  of  black  cashmere  lined  with  lute- 
string, and  elegantly  trimmed  with  bands  of  black  grosgrain 
silk  and  passementerie  agraffe.  At  the  neck,  band  and  frill 
of  black  grosgrain. 

No.  128.  Sicilian  Cloth  Jacket, 

Tight-fitting  paletot  of  black  Sicilian  cloth ;  the  jacket 
part  is  arranged  in  single  and  box  pleats,  and  trimmed  with 
bands  of  black  grosgrain  silk  and  passementerie  button. 

No.  131.   Ornamental  Clasp  for  Mantles. 

Clasp  for  mantles,  etc.,  consisting  of  two  rosettes  of 
oxydized  silver. 

No.  132.   Pleated  Muslin  Ruffle. 

Ruffle  of  pleated  mull  muslin  with  stand-up  frill  of  crepe 
lisse  and  black  feather  trimming.  Rosette  of  pink  grosgrain 
ribbon  and  spray  of  roses. 

No.  133.  Pleated  Lisse  Ruffle. 

Ruffle  of  pleated  crepe  lisse,  with  pale  grey  feather 
trimming  and  bow  of  blue  grosgrain  silk ;  in  the  ends  of  the 
bow  are  woven  stripes  of  dark  blue  satin. 

No.  134, 135.  Velvet  Walking  Jacket. 

We  offer  our  readers,  in  the  present  illustration,  a  very 
pretty  style  of  paletot.  The  material  is  black  soft  Genoa 
velvet,  slightly  wadded,  and  lined  with  lutestring.  A  border 
of  feather  trimming  is  employed  round  the  neck,  and  brought 
low  in  front  so  as  to  display  the  veste  and  collar.  The  same 
feather  trimming  is  arranged  round  the  tabs  of  the  paletot 
above  a  handsome  passementerie  fringe.  Passementerie 
buttons  on  the  front,  sleeves,  and  tabs  of  the  paletot. 

No.  136.  Beaded  Waistband. 

Waistband  of  black  corded  silk,  embroidered  with 
squares  of  black  beads,  and  ornamented  with  a  slide  of  bead 
embroider)*. 

Nos.  137,  138.   Little  Girl's  Dress. 
Morning  costume  for  little  girls  of  two  to  four  years  old. 
Dress  of  grey  serge  hned  with  scarlet  cashmere ;  band, 
pocket  lapels,  and  revers  bound  with  scarlet. 

No.  139.   Ladies'  Morning  Caps. 
r.  Cap  of  white  cr^pe  lisse,  arranged  in  close  pleated 
frills  alternately  with  black  lace.    A  rosette  of  black  figured 
net  is  introduced  on  the  crown.    In  front,  leaves  of  blue 
cr>'stal  beads,  blush  roses,  and  mignonette. 

2.  Cap  of  white  crepe  lisse,  with  wreath  of  bronze  and 
shaded  leaves ;  at  the  back  a  fall  of  white  lace  with  pale 
blue  ribbon. 

3.  Cap  of  white  mull  muslin,  with  frills  of  white  lace,  and 
loops  of  cerise  grosgrain  ribbon. 

4.  Cap  of  white  crepe  lisse  and  black  figured  net,  with 
spray  of  flowers  and  bows  of  crimson  grosgrain  ribbon. 

Nos.  140, 141,  &  143.  Boy's  Suit. 

Trousers,  waistcoat,  and  jacket  of  dark  brpwn  cloth 
bound  with  worsted  braid. 

No.  142.  Ruffle  of  Lace  and  Flowers. 

Black  lace  edging  is  arranged  as  a  frill  on  each  side  of 
an  insertion  of  black  beads.  Sprays  of  roses  ornament  at  the 
neck  and  waist. 

Nos.  144, 145.  Bertha  op  Silk  and  Flowers. 

Bertha  of  white  grosgrain  silk  edged  with  lace,  and 
covered  with  white  May  blossom.  Bows  of  silk  with  flowers, 
and  a  spray  of  the  same  in  the  coiffure. 


Nos.  146, 147*  Black  Net  Bertha. 

Bertha  of  black  figured  net,  embroidered  with  sprays  of 
pearls,  trimmed  with  I.ice,  and  grosgrain  ribbon  bows; 
round  the  upper  edge  a  box  pleating  of  tulle  edged  with 
pearls. 

Nos.  148, 149.  Rose-coloured  Velvet  Bertha. 

Bertha  of  rose-coloured  velvet,  edged  with  white  lace  aa 
inch  and  a  half  wide  above  and  below ;  the  lace  is  continued 
up  the  opening  at  the  back,  where  a  bow  of  the  velvet  is 
placed  ;  folds  of  white  muslin  are  arranged  across  the  front, 
ending  on  one  shoulder  under  a  velvet  bow,  and  on  the 
other  under  a  small  bunch  of  flowers.  The  ends  of  muslin 
are  crossed  in  front,  and  hang  down  to  the  waist,  edged 
round  with  lace. 

Xos.  150,  151.   Designs  in  Netting  and  Darning. 

1.  This  is  worked  on  straight  netting,  and  would  -be 
extremely  pretty  for  antimacassars,  either  worked  entirely  in 
strips  of  netting,  or  alternately  with  embroidered  linen  strips. 

2.  Is  suitable  for  long  or  short  window-curtains.  Our 
illustration  clearly  shows  the  design. 

Nos.  152, 153.  Embroidered  Collar  and  Cuff. 

Chemisette  and  sleeves  of  mull  muslin ;  the  collar, 
revers,  and  cuffs  of  embroidery,  with  closely  pleated  frills  of 
mull  muslin,  edged  with  lace. 

Nos.  154.  155.  Linen  Collar  and  Cuff. 

Chemisette  of  linen  and  mull  muslin ;  the  sleeves  and 
bodice  of  muslin,  and  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  linen  edged 
with  lace  of  two  widths;  on  the  cuffs  is  also  a  puffing  of 
muslin. 

No.  156.  Corners  for  Antimacassars,  etc. 

When  the  design  has  been  drawn  on  the  tracing  paper, 
place  over  it  the  muslin  and  net.  Work  the  outlines 
with  point  lace  braid,  sewn  on  in  overcast  stitch.  Cut  away 
the  ground  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

No.  157.  Section  of  Lamp  Mat. 

Lamp  mat  of  light  green  cloth,  with  an  appliqud  design 
of  a  darker  shade  ;  the  outlines  are  edged  with  gold-coloured 
braid,  and  it  is  further  ornamented  point  russe  and  button- 
hole stitch  in  gold-coloured  silk. 

Nos.  158,  159.   Crochet  Bibs  for  Infants. 

This  bib  is  crocheted  in  a  ribbed  pattern  with  fine  white 
knitting  cotton,  and  with  the  raised  pattern  given  in  illus- 
tration 158.  It  is  then  edged  on  three  sides  with  an  open- 
work border,  through  which  a  narrow  ribbon  is  threaded. 
The  whole  bib  is  finished  off  with  a  vandyked  border.  Com- 
mence from  the  lower  edge,  and  crochet  along  a  chain  of 
56  stitches  as  follows: — 1st  to  4th  row:  double  crochet. 
This  must  be  worked  in  the  back  of  the  stitch,  counting 
from  the  right  side  of  the  work,  i  chain  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  every  row,  to  be  left  unnoticed  in  the  next  row. 
5th  row  :  6  times  alternately,  7  double,  i  treble  in  the  free 
part  of  the  next  stitch  in  the  2nd  row,  missing  the  inter- 
vening rows.  6th  row:  double  crochet.  All  the  rows  with 
even  numbers  to  the  52nd  inclusive  are  worked  in  double 
crochet,  and  will  not  be  noticed  further.  7th  row  :  6  double, 
six  times  alternately  i  treble  in  the  free  part  of  the  next 
stitch  in  the  4th  row,  i  double,  r  treble  in  the  following 
stitch  of  the  4th  row,  5  double,  last  of  all  6  double  instead  of 
5.  9th  row  :  5  double,  6  times  alternatively  i  treble  in  the 
free  part  of  the  next  stitch  of  the  6th  row,  I  double,  i  treble 
in  the  free  part  of  the  next  stitch  of  the  6th  row,  3  double, 
last  of  all  5  double  instead  of  3.  iith  row  :  11  double,  5 
times  alternately  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  of  the  8th  row, 
7  double  at  last  instead  of  7,  11  double.    13th  row:  10 
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double,  5  times  alternately  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  of  the 
loth  row,  I  double,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  of  the  loth 
row,  5  double,  at  last  lo  double  instead  of  5.  15th  row  :  9 
double ;  5  times  alternately  i  treble  in  the  free  part  of  the 
next  stitch  in  the  12th  row,  i  double,  i  treble  in  the  next 
stitch  of  the  12th  row,  3  double,  at  last  9  double  instead 
of  3.  Repeat  the  last  1 1  rows  three  times,  and  then  crochet 
for  the  shoulder  pieces  16  rows  in  a  ribbed  pattern  along  the 
8  stitches  nearest  the  edge.  The  border  for  the  3  sides  is 
crocheted  as  follows :  ist  to  3rd  row :  double  crochet, 
taking  care  to  crochet  3  stitches  in  each  comer  stitch.  4th 
row:  1  treble,  2  chain,  miss  2,  in  the  corner  stitches  2 
treble  separated  by  3  chain.  Repeat  once  the  ist  to  the  4th 
row,  and  once  more,  the  ist  to  the  3rd  row.  Tapes  to  fasten. 
For  the  bib  160  and  161  commence  from  the  lower  edge 
with  a  chain  of  60  stitches.  1st,  4th  row  :  double  crochet  to 
be  worked  as  directed  in  the  ist  row  of  No.  158.  5th  row  : 
6  double,  12  times  alternately  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch  of 
the  2nd  row  (this  of  course  always  implies  missing  i  stitch 
of  the  previous  row),  3  double,  i  treble  in  the  next  stitch 
of  the  2nd  row,  5  double,  6th  row  and  all  following  rows 
with  even  numbers  to  the  50th  row  inclusive,  double  crochet. 
7th  row :  8  double,  1 1  times  alternately  i  treble  in  the  next 
stitch  of  the  last  row  but  3,  3  double,  i  treble  in  the  next 
stitch  of  the  last  row  but  3,  7  double.  Repeat  the  last  4 
row's  1 1  times,  and  crochet  for  the  shoulder-pieces  18  rows 
in  a  ribbed  pattern  along  the  8  stitches  nearest  the  edge.  Then 
crochet  round  3  sides  of  the  work  as  follows  :  1st  to  3rd 
ruw,  double  crochet ;  3  stitches  must  be  worked  in  each 
conier  stitch.  4th  row  :  i  treble,  2  chain,  miss  2.  In  the 
comer  stitches  2  treble  separated  by  3  chain.  Repeat  once 
rae  ist  to  the  4th  row,  and  once  more  the  ist  to  the  3rd  row. 
Tnen  crochet  all  round  the  work  i  double,  i  purl  of  5  chain, 


and  I  slipstitch,  miss  2.  Thread  a  narrow  ribbon  through 
the  border,  and  add  tapes  to  fasten. 

No.  162.    AUMONNIEREOF  OXYDIZED  SILVER  AND  Ll LAC 

Silk. 

The  aumonni^re  itself  is  of  pale  lilac  silk,  hemmed  and 
drawn  up  by  cords  of  the  same  shade.  It  is  enclosed  in  a 
beautiful  open  work  design  of  silver,  representing  a  butterfly 
with  outspread  wings,  surrounded  by  arabesques.  A  chain 
and  ornament  in  classic  Style  falls  from  the  hook  which  is 
inserted  into  the  sash  or  girdle. 

No.  163.  Border  for  Table  Covers,  etc. 

On  a  ground  of  dark  brown  cloth  is  embroidered  an 
appliqu^  of  two  shades  of  fawn-coloured  cloth.  The 
remainder  of  the  embroidery  is  worked  with  two  shades  of 
brown  silk  in  satin,  overcast  and  knotted  stitch  and  in  point 
russe.  The  scalloped  border  is  worked  round  with  button- 
hole stitch. 

Berlin  Work,  Designs  for  Borders  and  Sofa 
Cushion. 

Nos.  164  and  165  are  pretty  and  useful  borders  in  shades 
of  oaks  on  a  green  or  crimson  grounding ;  the  former  is  suit- 
able for  table  covers,  curtains,  etc.,  while  the  narrower  one 
is  more  fit  for  cushions,  bags,  stools,  and  many  purposes. 
No.  166  is  another  simple  border  worked  in  various  bright 
colours.  No.  167  is  a  section  of  a  sofa  cushion ;  all  these 
designs  are  worked  on  medium-sized  canvas  in  common 
cross  stitch.  The  colours  can  of  course  be  changed  to  suit 
the  furniture  of  any  room. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


Sylvia,  pastorale,  by  Walter  Macfarren.  (London,  Simpson, 
and  Co.,  late  Weippert,  14,  Argyle  Street,  Regent 
Street,  W.) 

The  first  notes  of  this  simple  and  melodious  composition 
sent  us  back  into  a  dream  of  our  childhood,  they  are  so  like 
the  opening  notes  of  "  O  come  ye  into  the  Summer  woods,'* 
from  the  "  Caliph  of  Bagdad,"  the  beautiful  old  air  that  we 
used  to  sing  in  parts  in  the  old  schooldays.  With  the  first 
chords,  however,  the  resemblance  ceases.  "  Sylvia "  is  a 
piece  to  be  reconmiended  to  those  who  wish  for  easy  music, 
which  yet  will  show  off  a  fluent  style  of  execution. 

Mc.rche  des  Fantassins,  pour  le  piano,  par  Guillaume  H. 
Wall.   (Simpson  and  Co.) 
Brilliant,  spirited,  and  effective,  though  presenting  no 
ditficulty  to  the  learner. 

March  Brisilien^  by  John  Cheshire.    (Simpson  and  Co.) 

More  difficult  than  the  preceding,  this  march  is  a  higher 
^t'lle  of  composition,  and  will  well  repay  the  outlay  of  study 
necessary  for  mastering  it. 

Hymn  for  the  Night   Words  by  J.  Parr.    Music  by  H.  W. 
A.  Beale.   (Weippert  and  Co.,  277,  Regent  Street.) 
Simple  and  devotional,  this  is  sure  to  become  popular  for 
Sunday  home  singing. 

Q^odbye  !  song,  written  by  W,  C.  Bennett.   Composed  by 
G.  A  Macfarren.    (Simpson  and  Co.) 


This  song  is  full  of  true  feeling,  and  is  much  superior  to 
the  usual  run  of  drawing-room  ditties. 

Biddy  Matone^  Irish  ballad,  written  and  composed  by  W. 
Clarke  Russell.  (Simpson  and  Co.) 
The  music  of  this  song  is  more  Irish  than  the  words, 
which  do  not  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  far-famed  brogue. 
The  song  is  bright  and  lively,  suited  for  a  tenor  or  contralto 
voice. 

Ah  /  Sweet,  thou  little  knowest,  serenade.      Words  by 
Thomas  Hood.  Composed  by  Edward  Duval.  (Dun- 
can Davison  and  Co.,  244,  Regent  Street,  W.) 
The  composer  illustrates  Hood's  tender  and  passionate 
words  very  happily.   The  accompaniment,  in  triplets  mostly, 
sustains  the  voice,  while  its  changing  chords  assist  the 
melody.    A  violin  obbligato  accompaniment  is  given  with 
this  song,  which  is  suitable  for  soprano  or  tenor  voices. 

Hurrah  /  for  Bluff  Eing  Christmas  /  Words  by  Arthur 
Matthison.  Music  by  John  Cheshire.  (Simpson  and 
Co.) 

This  is  a  splendid  song  for  gentlemen,  with  plenty  of 
scope  for  a  good  tenor  voice. 


Only  Thee,  song,  words  by  Charles  Twain. 
Cheshire.    (Simpson  and  Co.) 
Brilliant  and  effective. 


Music  by  John 
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SYLVIA'S  LtTTER. 
 •  


"  And  ye  sail  walk 
And  siller  hae  to 

'T^HOSE  who  walk  in  silk  attire  now-a-days,  must 
certainly  have  "siller"  to  sparer  for  though  we 
are  constantly  hearing  that  the  reign  of  simplicity  in 
dress  is  about  to  begin,  all  the  signs  of  the  seasons  point 
to  the  increase  of  elaboration.  The  perfection  to  which 
the  manufacture  of  silk  can  be  brought,  results  in  disgust- 
ing us  with  the  inferior  and  cheaper  productions  of  the 
loom  J  and,  certainly,  I  would  advise  any  girl  who  is  about 
buying  a  silk  dress  to  buy  a  really  good  one,  for  that  is 
the  truest  economy  in  the  end.  The  Black  Cachemire  de 
Soie,  sold  by  Messrs.  Hilditch,  Silk  Manufacturers,  in 
Cheapside,  though  inexpensive,  is  excellent  for  costumei 
and  for  dinner  and  visiting  dresses  j  their  poult-de-soie 
is  thoroughly  recommendable. 

So  much  for  their  black  silks.  A  word  about  black 
silks  is  always  acceptable,  as  no  wardrobe  is  bottiplete 
without  at  least  one  of  these  useful,  elegant,  and  econo- 
mical dresses,  which  look  well  until  they  actually  wear 
into  holes. 

The  coloured  silks  of  Messrs.  Hilditch  range  through 
such  an  immense  variety  of  shades  and  colours,  that 
merely  to  enumerate  the  names  of  these  would  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  my  letter.  Some  of  the  newest  titles 
are,  Guxin,  Frcne,  Russe,  Havane,  Amethyste,  Lapis, 
Automne,  Carke,  Azur,  Bois,  Faisan,  Tourterelle,  Porce- 
laine,  and  Opal. 

Most  of  these  explain  themselves;  but  what  words 
could  convey  the  idea  of  some  of  the  shades  ?  Quite 
indescribable  are  a  certain  shade  of  chair,  with  real  flesh- 
tints  5  a  soft,  yet  bright  lemon  colour,  suggesting  black 
lace  trimmings,  and  a  dark-eyed  and  dark-haired  wearer ; 
a  pale,  creamy,  stone-colour ;  a  fascinating  eau-de-nil ; 
and  the  loveliest  grey,  with  silver  reflets. 

These  must  be  left  to  the  imagination ;  and  I  need 
only  say  further,  that  the  neutral  fanes  colours  have  it 
all  their  own  way,  and  are  all  manufactured  in  three, 
four,  and  five  shades,  like  a  musical  scale. 

What  an  improvement  are  these  exquisite  shades  on 
the  dead-and-buried  greens,  blues,  reds,  and  yellows  of 
some  twenty  years  ago !  The  greens  made  us  look  yel- 
low, the  blues  made  us  look  red,  the  reds  gave  us  a  bluish 
pallor,  and  the  yellows  were  too  yellow  even  for  even  the 
warm  tints  of  our  prettiest  "  nut-browne  maydes."  Now 
we  have  changed  it  all  5  and  the  pale,  sad-looking  colours- 
brighten  each  other,  instead  of  killing  each  other,  as  the* 
old-fashioned,  positive  colours  did^  and  improve  the 
colouring  of  the  wearer  as  well. 

The  great  demand  for  the  Excelsior  Trimming  is  now 
equalled  by  that  for  the  Beau  Ideal  Embroidery,  patented 
by  the  same  manufacturers.  This  excellent  imitation  of 
Madeira  work  is  finer  in  style  than  the  Excelsior,  and 
more  perfect  in  finish.   Bemg  made  by  machineryi  it  caxv 


in  !tllk  attire, 
spare." 

be  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  And  cilto  be  had  eSiher  narrow 
or  wide.  For  trimming  collars  atid  cuffe,  nothing  can  be 
better  than  this  embroidery,  as  it  washes  perfectly.  For 
children's  dresses,  it  is  slso  invaluable  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  study  economy  in  dress.  Insertions  and  edg- 
ings  can  be  had  to  match  eafch  otheh  Brerybody  ought 
to  be  glad  to  welcome  this  cheap  trimming  in  these  days 
of  rising;  prices. 

Onfc  of  the  most  important  articles  of  dress,  for  many 
reasons,  are  the  corsets.  With  well-fitting  corsets,  a 
good  figure  is  at  its  best,  and  an  inferior  one  is  improved. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Izod*s  corsets,  these  being  made 
on  the  very  best  principles.  They  are  mouIdUcl  to  the 
outlines  of  true  proportion,  and  the  bones  art  bent  with 
the  corset,  to  that  they  fit  the  figure  at  ottfefe,  without 
undu^  cotnprfession  or  inconvenience.  Sorhfe  of  these 
corsets  are  taSdfe  in  fifty  diiFcrent  pifeces,whlcb  will  prove 
that  neither  lihie  nor  trouble  has  been  spared  ^  producing 
a  really  Superior  make.  80  ^tt\eci,  ihilfeei;  is  the  fit 
that  Izbd*s  corsets  can  be  worn  an  inch  less  round  the 
wslst  thati  any  other  kind,  for  the  reason  that  in  other 
corsets,  if  the  ;*^aist  be  small,  all  the  other  parts  are  small } 
but  in  theS6  full  room  is  allowed  for  the  play  of  the  lungs 
and  the  development  of  the  chest. 

The  dress-improvers  manufactured  by  the  same  firm 
are  also  excellent,  especially  the  latest  novelty,  which  is 
to  be  registered  under  the  name  of  the  Princess  Collaps- 
ing Dress  Improver.  These  ftre  made  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  fold  together  into  a  very  small  compass,  yet  in 
wear  they  form  a  perfectly  sufficient  support  to  the  dress. 
These  are  beautifully  finished  and  are  quite  ornamental, 
in  white  and  pink,  grey  and  mauve,  etc.  Some  of  their 
varieties  are  well  adapted  for  India  and  other  warm  coun- 
tries, being  made  of  flounces  of  white  lace  bound  with 
pink  and  set  into  a  plain  band  at  the  waist.  These  are 
remarkably  light,  and  yet  effective. 

Great  as  is  the  popularity  of  Judson's  dyes,  yet  not 
^sufficient  is  even  yet  known  of  their  usefulness  and 
applicability  to  ornamental  purposes.  I  have  lately  seen 
a  beautiful  design  in  seaweeds  dyed  in  the  brightest  of 
pinks  and  purest  of  greens  by  the  aid  of  these  inexpen- 
sive preparations.  To  those  who  are  obliged,  for  economy's 
sake,  to  turn  and  twist  their  garments  again  and  again, 
on  the  principle  that  one  good  turn  deserves  another, 
these  dyes  ought  to.  be  invaluable.  Many  a  piece  of 
ribbon  or  silk  that  would  otherwise  be  thrown  awa/f 
•could  be  renovated  and  come  from  the  dye-bath  as  goo^ 
«s  new.  Many  a  feather  that  we  consider  scarcely  worth 
paying  for  the  dyeing  of,  could  then  be  used  over  and 
•over  again.  In  fact,  4  thousand  little  economies  mig^t 
be  practised  in  this  direction,  with  the  result  of  decreased 
•expenditure,  and  at  a  cost  of  a  very  little  time  and  troable. 
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I  will  wind  up  with  a  llttld  bit  of  chit-e!iat  which, 
though  it  comes  rather  late,  tilay  be  interesting  to  some 
of  our  readers.  At  Mr.  King's  concert,  on  Friday  the 
apth  of  January  kst.  Sir  Julius  Benedict  played  his 


"Where  the  Bee  Bucks'*  for  the  first  time  for  seven 
years.  The  instrument  he  used  was  one  of  J.  Brinsmcad 
&  Bods  new  Concert  Grand  Pianos,  with  the  lately 
patented  improvements.  SYLVIA. 


SOMETHING  TO  DO. 


'T'HE  advertisements  which  continue  to  appear  in  the 
^  columns  of  town  and  coUtitry  newspapers,  announc- 
ing modes  of  "  adding  to  the  income  "  without  involving 
anything  derogatory  to  personal  dignity  or  social  position, 
point  to  a  fact  which  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  in 
anj  other  way  publicly  recognized.  That  fact  is,  that 
the  young  ladies  of  England  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  anxious 
to  obtain  employment  of  some  kind,  frequently  with 
remuneration  attached  to  it.  Many  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  Sylvia  contain  questions  on  this  subject,  and 
therefore  it  has  been  thought  that  a  series  of  letters  on  the 
subject  may  prove  interesting  to  "  Young  Englishwomen." 

The  advertisements  I  have  alluded  to  would  not  con- 
tinue to  be  inserted  if  there  were  not  replies  sent  in 
safficient  numbers  to  encourage  the  advertisers.  I  have 
had  the  curiosity  to  answer  some  of  them,  and  some  of 
my  friends  haye  confessed  to  me  that  they  have  answered 
some,  I  say  "  confessed,"  because  this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  one  does  not  like  everybody  to  know  about,  because 
e^eiybody  is  so  sure  to  say  :  "  You  might  have  guessed 
it  was  something  absurd."  And  I  am  bound  to  say  the 
answers  \irere,  in  most  cases,  '*  something  absurd."  One 
reply  suggested  that  potatoes  should  be  bought  at  a  penny 
a  pound,  baked  in  an  oven,  and  sold  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets  for  a  penny  each.  This,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
was  to  bring  the  speculator  an  income  of  a  pound  a 
week.  I  do  not  remember  that  the  preliminary  advertise- 
ment contained  anything  about  the  occupation  not  being 
derogatory  to  the  position  of  a  lady  or  gentlemen  ;  and  it 
was  just  as  well. 

Not  so,  however,  was  it  with  another,  which 
announced  a  "  perfectly  ladylike  occupation,"  which  would 
increase  the  income  by  two  or  three  pounds  a  week. 
Ladylike  appearance  was  necessary  to  pursue  this  trade,, 
which,  whed  inquired  about,  proved  to  be  as  follows : 
The  lady  was  to  '*  introduce  herself  into  drawing-rooms," 
armed  with  a  copy  of  a  certain  work,  and  try  to  per-- 
iuade  the  lady  of  the  house,  or  any  visitors  she  might 
have  with  her,  to  purchase  a  copy,  and  if  she  succeeded^ 
in  selling  one,  she  would  pocket  i  handsome  commission. 

What  a  charming  viray  of  liiaking  a  living!  Just 
imagine  with  what  face  a  *'  ladylike  person  "  could  force^ 
lier  way  into  a  drawlQ|[«room  on  such  an  errand  ! 

A  reply  to  an  advertlseriaeht  of  another  of  these- 
<lignified  mo^s  of  adding  ttt  one's  income,  brought  by 
return  of  posi  an  offer  to  stock  the  parlour  window  of  the* 
applicant  with  mock  jewellery  for  the  sum  of  live  pounds ! 
The  commission  on  the  sale  of  the  jewellery  was  to* 


result  in  an  income  of  at  least  two  pounds  a  week.  Cal- 
culating the  commission  at  twenty  per  cent,  (and  I  do 
not  think  it  was  nearly  so  much),  one  would  have  to  sell 
ten  pounds'  worth  every  week,  in  order  to  realize  this 
sum  5  so,  to  say  the  very  least,  one's  parlour  window 
ought  to  be  in  a  good  thoroughfare ! 

The  lady  or  gentleman  would  also  have  to  stay  at 
home  all  day  to  attend  to  her  or  his  customers  at  the 
parlour  window. 

Enough  of  these  absurd  things.  Let  us  try  to  strike 
out  something  which  will  be  really  useful.  English  girls 
often  really  long  for  occupation  for  its  own  simple  sake. 

"  Get  work,  get  work  I 
Be  sure  'tis  better  than  what  you  work  to  get," 

says  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  and  she  is  right.  The 
primeval  curse  has  turned  into  a  blessing.  Really  hard 
work  is  a  far  less  heavy  burden  than  the  miserable  ennui 
which  has  darkened  many  a  fine  mind,  and  dulled  noble 
energies,  ere  now,  like  rust  on  a  good  sword. 

What  would  you  like  to  do,  then  ?  You  cannot  spend 
your  lives  counting  the  stitches  in  a  fancywork  cushion, 
nor  propelling  the  needle  of  your  sewing  machine  up  and 
down  long  seams.  If  Sylvia  could  have  her  way,  she 
would  have  every  girl's  special  talent  (nearly  every  girl 
has  a  special  talent)  discovered  and  cultivated,  dug  out 
like  a  diamond,  and  cut  and  perfected,  so  that  every  girl 
should  be  self-dependent,  and  if  change  and  dark  days 
should  come,  there  need  then  be  no  weary  struggle  for 
daily  bread,  such  as  is  going  on  in  hundreds  of  cases  at  this 
moment.  There  are  gently-nurtured  women  in  England 
now,  fainting  and  weary  with  the  effort  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together,  and  yet  keep  up  their  position,  which 
means  that  they  must  teach,  or  be  companions,  since 
these  are  the  only  ladylike  occupations  that  are  open  to 
women.  And  more  than  one-half  of  them  are  as  unfitted  to 
teach  as  they  would  be  ashamed  to  beg,  and  they  know  it. 

If  each  had  been  taught  to  do  one  thing  perfectly 
well— had  used  her  talent  instead  of  burying  it  under  a 
heap  of  useless  and  electro- plated  accomplishments,  her 
way  would  be  plain  before  her,  and  she  would  be  saved 
the  misery  of  feeling  that  she  has  no  course  but  to  adopt 
a  modeof  life  as  uncongenial  to  her,  as  she  is  unfitted ^or  it. 

Can  Sylvia  help  any  one  of  our  Young  English 
readers  to  develope  her  special  talent  ?  I  can  but  try, 
and  with  this  end  in  view,  will  give  a  few  hints  in  our 
next  number  on  the  initiatory  processes  of  drawing  on 
wood.  SYLVIA.  ; 
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THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN. 
DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  NOTES. 


AT  the  Holborn  Amphitheatre  Mr.  HoUmgshead  has 
revived  the  "  Maid's  Tragedy  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  with  Mr.  Creswick,  Mr.  Pennington,  and  Miss 
Leighton  in  the  principal  characters.  The  revival  of  this 
fine  old  piece  should  prove  very  attractive. 

There  has  been  a  change  at  each  of  the  theatres  under 
Mr.  Chatterton's  direction.  At  Drury  Lane  the  gr^nd 
spectacular  drama  of  "  Rebecca,'*  adapted  from  Scott's 
*'Ivanhoe,"  has  been  brought  out  again,  with  all  the 
brilliancy  and  splendour  of  scenic  effect  which  charac- 
terized its  original  production  5  the  two  grand  scenes  of 
the  Battle  in  the  Ruins,  and  Robin  Hood  with  his  merry 
men  in  the  greenwood,  are  still  among  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  pi6ce,  and  serve  to  display  iii  %  very 
striking  manner  the  astonishing  capacities  of  the  bousei 
and  the  enormous  number  of  the  staff  employed.  THf^ 
part  of  Isaac  the  Jew,  originally  played  by  Mr.  Phelps, 
is  now  taken  by  Mr.  James  Fernat^de^,  while  the  part  of 
the  heroine  falls  to  Miss  Genevieve  Ward.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Christmas  pantomime  is  played  ^s  the  ^her- 
piece,  in  which  the  Yokes  family  are,  if  possible,  funnier 
than  ever.  At  the  Pripcess's  *'The  Lancashire  Lass" 
has  been  revived,  and  for  those  yf\io  like  a  realistic  sen- 
sation piece,  powerfully  acted,  here  is  a  treat.  For  our- 
selves we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  play  is  decidely  an 
unsatisfactory  ope ;  the  story  is  wildly  improbable,  every- 
thing being  sacrificed  for  the  ealce  qf  sensational  effects 
and  strong  situations,  and  the  characters  are  altogether 
about  as  unloveable  specimens  of  humanity  as  one  could 
find.  Gae  can  feel  nq  sympathy  with  any  one  of  them. 
The  play  h^^s,  hqwever,  the  advantage  of  being  remark- 
ably well  acted,  Miss  Lydia  Fopte,  JVIrs.  Alfred  Mellon, 
and  Messrs.  £mery,  Belmore,  Shqre,  etc.,  being  in  the 
cast.  h\  the  Adelphi  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '*  has  been 
revived,  and  though  it  will  hardly  excite  the  interest 
which  was  attached  to  it  when  originally  brought  out,  it 
has  sufficient  intrinsic  merit  to  warrant  its  reproduction. 
At  the  plobe,  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret**  has  been  revived, 
with  Miss  Louisa  Moore  i^  ^he  character  of  the  heroine. 
We  are  glad  to  see  this  young  lady  back  on  the  London 
stage ;  she  has  been  away  for  some  years,  and  has  returned 
to  us  greatly  improved.  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  takes  the  part 
of  Luke  Marks,  and  Miss  Kathleen  Irwin  that  of  Phoebe. 
The  famous  burlesque  of  *'  Blue  Beard,'*  with  Miss 
ThoqapSQU  as  the  principal  attraction,  still  flourishes,  and 
the  songs  apd  dances  seem  to  win  more  and  more 
applause  every  night  the  piece  is  played. 

At  several  of  the  theatres  the  bills  are  unchanged. 
"  {lamlet "  still  fills  the  Lyceum.  Mrs.  Bancroft  has 
bad  no  occasion  to  withdraw  *'  Sweethearts "  from  the 
stage  of  the  Prince  of  Wale8\  The  Royalty  has  opened 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Pp}aro,  with  Offenbach's 
"  La  Perichole."   The  music  is  bright  and  pretty,  and  it 


is  well  put  on  the  stage,  but  there  is  much  in  the  piece 
that  is  in  questionable  taste.  At  the  Vaudeville  '*  Our 
Boys  "  is  drawing  good  houses ;  and  at  the  Olympic 
the  Two  Orphans  **  appear  to  have  lost  none  of  their 
popularity. 

The  period  in  the  theatrical  season  that  follows  close 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Christmas  pantomimes,  is 
usually  more  full  of  interest  than  any  other.   The  pre- 
sent year  shows  no  exceptipi^  tq  this  rule.    Puring  the 
whole  of  the  past  twelve  mon^hsj  there        pot  beea  a 
time  wbep  the  Lpodon  theatres,  all  rputi^,  h^ve  pro- 
yi4e4  6pch  an  eipbarrassing  phoice  of  first-rate  perform* 
aqces.      Seldom,  dqring  our  recoUection  of  things 
theatricali  has  there  bee|i  such  a  number  of  pieces  going 
pi:^  simultanequsly  that  will  amply  repay  sitting  out  to  the 
fall  of  the  curtain,  and  it  is  tpost  cheering  to  the  lovers  of  the 
drama,  in  the  inidst  pf  all  that  we  hear  talked  about  of  the 
decay  of  theatrical  taste,  both  before  and  behind  the  cur- 
tain, to  find  that  this  is  the  case  to  note,  that  we  have  actors 
and  actresses  too  who  are  capable  of  something  better 
than  senseless  burlesque  or  questionable  opera  bouSe,  and 
that  there  are  audiences  to  be  found  who  will  appreciate 
and  listen  with  pleasure  to  a  good  play  well  acted. 
Foreropst  among  theatrical  managers  to  feel  the  pulse  of 
the  public  taste,  and  note  its  improved  condition,  is  Mr. 
John  HoUingshead,  who  at  the  three  theatres  which 
acknowledge  hjs  sway — the  Gaiety,  the  Opera  Comique, 
and  the  Holborn  Amphitheatre — has  j  ust  produced  a  trio 
of  pieces  of  th©  very  best  and  most  interesting  kind,  old 
standard  plays  revived,  and  has  so  cast  them  as  to  insure 
their  being  acted  at  least  with  care  and  intelligence.  At 
the  Gaiety,  indeed,  one  would  hardly  have  expected  such 
a  change.    The  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  admirably 
acted,  by  an  unusually  strong  company,  was  attractive  1 
enough  to  have  held  the  stage  till  Easter,  or  even  longer, 
had  such  a  policy  been  deemed  desirable.    But  by  sub- 
stituting the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Mr.  Hollings- 
head  was  able  to  keep  an  equally  good  programme,  and 
also  to  strengthen  his  company  at  the  Opera  Comique,  as 
notably  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cecil,  whose  Dr.  Caius,  in 
the  "  Merry  Wives,"  was  one  of  the  best  acted  parts  in 
the  performance.    It  will  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream "  do  not  prove  a  strong 
card  at  the  Gaiety,  for  there  are  some  unusually  good 
points  about  it.    First  ai^d  foremost,  of  course,  is  Mr. 
Phelps's  inimitable    performance  of  Bottom.  Most 
theatre-goers  are  familiar  with  this  magnificent  piece  of 
acting  from  the  comparatively  recent  performance  at  the 
Queen's,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Phelps  acts  the 
part  here  with  the  same  marvellous  humour  as  distin- 
guished it  there.    Now,  as  then,  Bottom's  awaking  i»nth 
the  sort  of  dim  distant  idea  of  the  asa'a  bead  that  has  so 
recently  adorned  his  shoulders,  is  pouf  (r^yed  with  a  care 
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\ihicli  almost  errs  upon  the  side  of  too  great  elaboration. 
But  Bottom  is  not  the  only  attraction  in  the  piece. .  The 
clowns  are  all  good,  Mr.  C.  Lyall's  face  of  abject  terror, 
5S  he  mangles  his  prologue  before  the  Duke,  and  Mr. 
Righton's  look  of  utter  silliness,  when,  as  Flute,  he  per- 
sonates the  heroine  Thisbe,  are  in  themselves  worth  a 
visit  to  the  Gaiety.  Miss  Marion  West  makes  a  really 
charming  Puck,  full  of  grace  and  brightness,  while  the  mis- 
chievous elfish  side  of  the  character  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
Miss  Loseby  makes  a  superb  Oberon,  and  sings  the 
music  set  down  for  her  with  all  all  her  well-known 
ability,  and  Miss  Ritta  is  a  most  dainty  Titania,  followed 
by  a  band  of  fairies  worthy  of  their  queen  5  while  the 
bewildered  and  bewildering  lovers  find  able  representatives. 
One  thing,  however,  and  that  an  important  one,  calls 
for  improvement.  Hardly  any  of  the  actors,  except  Mr. 
Belford,  who  plays  Theseus,  appear  to  have  any  idea  of 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  lines  they  have  to  speak.  The 
lovely  poetry  in  which  Shakespeare  here  seems  to  revel 
should  be  treated  more  reverently.  At  all  events,  it 
bhould  be  spoken  distinctly.  The  scenery  and  appoint- 
ments are  sufficiently  good,  and  the  dresses  are  tasteful, 
and  the  musical  embellishments,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, are  most  charmingly  given. 

*'  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  at  the  Opera  Comique,  is  * 
supported  by  a  very  good  company.  Mrs.  Kendal  makes 
a  capital  Miss  Hardcastle,  and  keeps  up  the  fun  of  her 
assumed  character  of  barmaid  with  the  greatest  spirit. 
She  is  ably  seconded  by  her  husband  as  young  Marlow, 
and  by  Mr.  Cecil,  whose  Tony  Lumpkin  is  thoroughly 
original  in  conception,  and  full  of  humour.  The  old 
couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  are  most  ably  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Mackan  and  Mrs.  Leigh. 

The  musical  season  is  fast  attaining  its  full  develop- 
ment. The  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  and  the  Monday 
and  Saturday  Popular  Concerts,  after  the  usual  Christ- 
mas recess,  are  now  in  their  full  vigour.  Mr.  Henry 
Leslie's  first  concert  took  place  on  the  18th  of  this 
month.  The  Philharmonic  and  the  British  Orchestral 
Society  have  each  put  forth  their  programmes,  and  the 
seasoD  of  benefit  concerts  is  almost  upon  us.  Soon  we 
shall  have  the  culmination  in  the  opening  of  the  two  opera 
houses,  and  Mr.  Mapleson  will  commence  his  farewell 
season  in  the  Drury  prior  to  the  opening  of  his  J  grand 
lyric  temple  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 

Two  deaths  darken  the  opening  of  the  musical  season. 
One  is  that  of  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett,  the  greatest  English 
composer  of  our  time  the  other,  Signor  Agnesi,  whose 
talent  and  versatility  had  gained  him  wide  popularity  as  a 
singer.  The  remains  of  the  great  English  composer 
found  an  appropriate  resting-place  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
by  the  side  of  his  tuneful  predecessors,  Purcell  and  Croft, 
and  were  followed  thither  by  a  vast  throng  of  the  lovers 
of  sweet  sounds.  Though  his  later  years  had  brought 
forth  little  fruit  in  the  way  of  composition,  Sterndale 
Bennett  was  never  dethroned  from  the  proud  place  he 
gained  when  a  mere  youth,  and  there  is  no  one  among 


us  who  can  fill  it.  Due  homage  was  paid  to  his 
memory  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concert  of  the  ijth 
in  St.,  when  the  first  part  of  the  programme  was  occupied 
by  selections  from  his  works.  At  the  opening  concert  of 
the  British  Orchestral  Society  a  similar  tribute  is  to  be 
paid,  and  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  some 
of  the  orchestral  music  by  which  he  won  his  earliest  and 
greatest  fame. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  still  retain  their  pre-emi- 
nence. The  band,  from  constant  practice  and  playing 
together,  is  at  the  very  highest  point  of  excellence,  and 
each  concert  brings  forward  something  interesting. 
Thus,  the  concert  of  the  15th  was  marked  by  the 
re-appearance  of  the  great  violinist,  Herr  Joachi«,  who 
gave,  in  magnificent  style,  Spohr's  concerto  No.  6,  gnd  a 
Notturno  in  A  of  his  own  composition,  for  violin  and 
small  orchestra.  Another  interesting  item  in  the  scheme 
was  Bach's  suit  for  orchestra  in  C,  while  Beethoven's  B 
flat  symphony  served  as  the  piece  de  resistance.  At  the 
following  concert,  Herr  von  Bulow  was  the  solo  instru- 
mentalist, and  he  introduced  a  concerto  by  Moscheles,  in 
G  minor,  which  has  for  some  time  been  neglected,  but 
which  we  may  hope  soon  to  hear  repeated.  Another 
interesting  feature  was  a  suite  de piens  by  Lachner,  a  com- 
poser whose  name  is  somewhat  unfamiliar  here,  but 
whose  power  is  unquestionable.  The  scheme  also 
included  the  usual  proportion  of  recent  music,  Beetho- 
ven's picturesque  '*  Egmont "  overture,  and  Mendelssohn's 
**  Melosine." 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  gave  a  remarkably 
interesting  concert  on  the  5th;  the  programme  inclu- 
ding three  important  works  widely  different  in  style  and 
character.  These  were  Mozart's  First  Mass,  Spohr's 
"  Christian's  Prayer,"  and  Mendelssohn's  "Athalie."  Of 
these  the  first  and  the  last  came  in  for  the  largest  share  of 
public  favour.  Both  are  tolerably  familiar,  and  though 
the  Mass  is  somewhat  wanting  in  grandeur  and  solem- 
nity, its  tunefulness  recommends  it  to  everyone,  and  the 
"  Agnes  Dei,"  which  it  contains,  is  one  of  the  accepted 
gems  of  sacred  music.  Sung  with  exquisite  taste  by 
Miss  Edith  Wynne,  it  proved  the  most  attractive  item  in 
the  concert.  The  success  of  the  Athalie  "  music  was 
owing  chiefly  to  the  band  and  chorus,  who  were  thoroughly 
well  up  to  their  work,  and  were  directed^ with  unusual 
ability  by  Sir  Michael  Costa.  The  principals .  seemed  to 
want  fire  and  animation,  but  the  spoken  lines  were  very 
finely  delivered  by  Mr.  Ryder,  one  of  the  few  among 
our  living  actors  who  know  how  to  declaim  blank  verse. 
The  "Christian's  Prayer"  has  never  been  a  great 
favourite,  and  on  this  occasion  it  fell  somewhat  flat. 

The  new  series  of  concerts  which  has  been  com- 
menced since  Christmas  at  the  Albert  Hall,  promises  to 
be  more  successful  than  the  gigantic  scheme  which  last 
autumn  was  put  out  by  Messrs.  Novello  and  Co.  The 
concerts  are  now  only  two  in  each  week,  a  popular 
ballad  concert  being  given  each  Saturday,  the  other  con- 
cert being  alternately  of  classical  and  oratorio  music. 
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OUR  WORK-ROOM, 


Rules  and  Regulations.  All  letters  re- 
quiring answers  in  the  following  month's  issue 
must  be  forwarded  to  Sylvia,  cars  of  Editor, 
before  the  fifth  of  each  month. 

a.  All  letters  asking  questions  should  be 
written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper,  and  a 
space  should  be  left  for  each  answer. 

3.  In  writing  for  advice  as  to  the  making  up 
and  altering  of  dresses,  it  is  advisable  to  men- 
tion height,  complexion,  and  colour  of  hair,  in 
order  that  the  best  combinations  of  colour  may 
begiveiv 

4.  Photographs  sent  for  this  purpose  can- 
not be  returned,  unless  accompamed  by  a 
stamped  directed  envelope. 

^fo  charge  is  made  for  replies  to  any  ques- 
tion in  the  Work-room :  it  is  open  to  all  comers, 
and  all  are  welcome. 


M.  B.  would  feel  obliged  to  Sylvia  for  her 
hel^.  She  has  a  lavender  silk  dress,  train,  and 
very  much  gored,  a  tight  body  and  tight  sleeves. 
What  can  she  do  to  make  it  fashionable  and  hide 
the  soiled  body — not  for  full  evening  dress,  but 
as  useful  dress  for  dinner  or  evening  ?  M.  B.  is 
not  in  mourning ;  she  has  had  the  dress  for  some 
years,  and  wants  some  way  of  wearing  it  out. 
Height,  4  feet  5  inches  $  hair,  auburn ;  com- 
plexion, fair.  [Wear  a  beaded  lace  cuinsse  and 
tunic  over  the  dress.  Cut  the  body  en  coeur.  Cut 
the  sleeves  short  to  the  elbow,  and  trim  with 
deep  beaded  lace  and  black  net.  Wear  very  pale 
mauve  bows  of  a  shade  that  will  go  with  the 
colour  of  your  dress.] 

Phillis  would  be  glad  if  Sylvia  will  kindly 
tell  her  how  to  put  the  down  into  the  petticoats. 
A  friend  has  some  white  down  from  Russia,  and 
wishes  to  know  if  it  will  answer  for  a  petticoat. 
I  read  in  last  number  that  a  person  sent  to  Edder- 
ton  for  ferns,  and  her  letter  was  returned.  I  wrrote, 
sent  six  stamps,  and  had  a  nice  bundle  of  ferns 
and  bundle  of  heather  in  a  few  days  afterwards. 
[Prepare  the  lining  and  outside,  tack  both  together 
at  the  bottom.    Lay  on  a  table  with  the  inside 
downwards,  place  a  byer  of  down  about  three 
inches  wide,  fold  over  the  outside  upon  it,  and 
run  the  outside  and  lining  together,  repeating  this 
process  until  you  have  the  down  as  high  as  you 
wish  to  place  it.  The  down  from  Russia  will  do.] 
LiTTLx  NxLL  wishes  to  know  if  she  could 
wear  a  beaded  polonaise  this  spring,  and  if  it 
would  be  fashionable  \  also,  where  she  could  get 
a  pretty  pattern  for  her  polonaise.   Little  Nell 
does  not  know  if  there  is  any  charge  made  for 
answering  questions.  Will  the  Editor  kindly  give 
the  infbrmadon  required  next  month?  [Yes. 
Madame  Goubaud  supplies  paper  patterns  of  all 
descriptions.    See  price-list  on  pattern  sheet.] 

Ellxn  would  feel  much  obliged  to  Sylvia  if 
she  will  answer  the  following  questions — x.  What 
can  she  do  with  a  shabby  black  silk  short  walking 
dress,  to  make  it  tidy  for  the  spring.  The  front 
width  has  five  narrow  frills,  above  each  frill  two 
bands  of  black  ribbon  velvet  ij^  inch  wide,  plain 
back ;  tunic  open  in  front,  one  nill  round  and  one 
band  of  velvet;  plain  bodice,  with  large  coat 
sleeve,  trimmed  with  velvet.  It  is  not  worth 
going  to  much  expense.  The  skirt  has  never 
been  turned.  I  have  several  odd  pieces  of  silk. 
Ellen  is  5  feet  two  inches,  clear  complexion, 
bright  colour,  brown  hair.  2.  Also,  what  would 
Sylvia  advise  for  the  shoulders  of  a  girl  four  years 


old?    3,  And  how  to  make  a  print  walking 
dress  for  the  same?   4.  Ellen  has  a  plain  black 
silk  long  skirt,  quite  new,  and  seven  yards  of 
silk  by  her  for  bodice.    What  would  Sylvia  ad- 
vise to  make  it  a  handsome  dress  for  best  ?  5. 
Have  I  written  according  to  the  rules  ?   \i.  You 
must  take  the  silk  entirely  to  pieces,  pickmg  out 
all  the  threads.   Then  sponge  every  piece  tho- 
roughly in  clean  water  in  which  you  have  dipped 
the  blue-bag    pretty  freely.    Fold   the  pieces 
smoothly,  roll  them  in  a  clean  cloth,  and  next 
day  iron  them  carefully  on  the  wrong  side — that 
is,  the  worse  side.    Hang  them  on  a  clothes- 
horse,  not  too  near  the  fire,  until  they  are  tho- 
roughly dry.    This  process  will  renew  the  black 
better  than  anything  I  have  ever  seen  tried. 
Make  up  the  skirt,  and  if  your  flounces  are  not 
too  shabby,  put  them  on  as  before,  as  the  marks 
of  the  stitches  will  not  come  out.    Perhaps  if 
they  are  freshly  hemmed,  or  pinked  out  again,  or 
bound  with  the  velvet,  which  may  be  too  shabby 
to  lay  on  flatly  again,  they  would  do.    If  the 
velvet  is  too  shabby,  and  you  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  buying  more,  make  pleatings  or 
bias  folds  of  the  pieces  you  have  by  you,  and  put 
them  on  with  narrow  jet  trimming,  which  you 
can  buy  for  is.  4d.  the  dozen  yards.    If  you  find 
the  silk  too  shabby  for  daylight  wear,  make  it 
evening  length  by  adding  a  piece  of  any  black  stuff 
you  have  by  you  to  the  top,  trim  round  with 
flounces,  put  on  with  jet,  using  part  of  the  tunic 
for  these,  and  reserving  part  for  making  your 
sleeves  wide  fipom  the  elbow.    Cut  the  body 
square  or  en  cocur,  and  wear  with  any  light  tunic 
and  body  that  you  have,  for  dinner  or  evening. 
2.  A  child  of  four  ought  to  wear  a  cape  or  jacket 
of  the  same  material  as  her  dress.    3.  I  must 
refer  you  to  fashion  plates  and  articles.    4.  Your 
dress  will  not  be  handsome  without  a  tablier,  and 
seven  yards  will  not  be  sufficient.    Why  not  trim 
the  skirt  handsomely  with  the  seven  yards,  and 
braid  yourself,  or  get  braided  for  you,  in  beads  or 
otherwise,  a  handsome  cashmere   tablier  and 
basque  bodice  ?    Madame  Goubaud,  of  30,  Hen- 
rietta Street,  Covent  Garden,  will  supply  the 
patterns.    5.  You  left  no  spaces  for  answers  to 
your  questions.] 

Will  Sylvia  kindly  answer  PaiMROsx  the  fol- 
lowing questions  ? — Would  a  cloak  of  black  velvet 
or  velveteen  be  considered  heavy-looking  for  a  baby 
during  the  summer  months  ?  [Very.]  I  wish  to 
trim  the  uid  cloak  with  point  lace.  Will  you 
please  suggest  one  or  two  other  fabrics,  besides 
those  mentioned,  upon  which  such  trimming 
would  prove  effective?  [Cashmere  or  merino 
would  be  the  only  suitable  ones  for  a  baby's  cloak.] 
What  colours  besides  black  would  look  well 
trimmed  with  white  lace  ?  [Blue,  violet,  or  pink, 
always  supposing  you  refer  to  a  baby's  cloak.  Pale 
blue  would  be  the  prettiest.] 

Minnie  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  Sylvia 
would  kindly  advise  her  what  to  do  with  a  bbck 
dlk  walking  dress  she  has.  It  has  been  spoiled  in 
the  making.  Is  much  too  narrow  round  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt.  Minnie  has  a  panier  and 
body,  with  coat  sleeves  of  the  same.  The  body 
is  much  damaged  under  the  arms.  Can  Sylvia 
advise  any  plan  by  which  the  skirt  could  be  made 
to  look  wider — Minnie  does  not  care  for  frills — 
.or  if  not,  what  must  she  do  with  it?  She  is  in 
mourning  for  a  brother.    Minnie  would  not  like 


to  cut  the  silk  much,  as  it  was  new  last  laifter. 
Would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  her  qoestiooscMU 
be  answered  in  the  March  number,  as  she  wtsho 
her  dress  made  up  for  Easter,  She  is  of  medium 
height  and  dark  complexion.  Minnie  has  taken 
The  Young  Engushwoman  leverri  years,  aad 
likes  it  exceedingly.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
has  troubled  Sylvia.  Is  thu  letter  addiesied  prth 
perly ;  if  not,  how  ought  it  to  be  ?  [You  do  nrt 
say  how  your  skirt  is  trimmed,  or  if  you  are  wear- 
ing crape.  If  not,  a  wide  timolated  rems  in 
black  velvet,  put  up  each  side  of  the  front 
breadths,  and  getting  narrow  at  the  top,  fatfenetl 
back  with  jet  buttons,  would  add  to  the  widtb. 
If  you  do  this,  you  must  trim  the  sleeves  vitfa 
velvet,  and  have  a  sleevelets  velvet  jacket,  which 
will  hide  the  worn  portions  of  the  body.  Voor 
letter  was  addressed  quite  correctly.] 

Mai JORIB  would  be  obliged  if  the  kind  Editor, 
or  any  other  friend,  would  inform  htr  the  way  to 
clean  a  white  fur  jacket.  She  has  got  one  of  them, 
and  it  is  soiled  very  much.  Would  you  please  to 
answer  it  in  your  next  month's  magazine.^  Mjt- 
jorie  is  very  much  pleased  with  the  magazine,  and 
looks  forward  to  it  every  month  with  pleasure, 
[You  can  have  your  jacket  cleaned  for  3s.  Yoc 
could  not  clean  it  at  home.] 

Beatkicb  has  a  long  white  Japanese  alk, 
with  high  bodice ;  the  skirt  made  with  an  imita- 
tion kilt  frill,  6 J  inches  front,  13  inches  back, 
four  box- pleated  headings,  also  revers  from  the 
knee  to  the  waist.    The  length  of  the  train  is 
70  inches.    Could  Sylvia  kindly  suggest  any  way 
of  converring  it  into  a  walking  dress  ?  Beatrice  is 
5  feet  6  inches,  good  figure,  brown  hair,  dull  com- 
plexion;  suits  green  or  violet.    [Cut  the  skirt 
walking  length,  and  put  on  the  kilt  pleating 
again.    Of  the  pieces  you  cut  off  the  train,  make 
the  firont  breadths  gathered,  putting  black  velvet 
bows  between  the  gathers  of  the  remaining 
pieces.    Make  a  double  quilling,  which  pUa 
round  the  skirt  above  the  pleating,  with  a  row  of 
velvet  between  the  two  edges  of  the  quilling.  For 
the  tunic  and  sleeves,  get  white  Japaiiese  silk  widi 
white  satin  stripes*    Make  it  open  in  front,  aft4 
trim  sides  of  front  with  the  revers  off  your  long 
skirt.    Bind  the  revers  with  bkck  velTet,anJ 
fasten  back  with  black  velvet  buttons.  Tnm 
the  tunic  round  with  quilling  and  velvet  im\» 
to  that  on  the  skirt.    If  you  make  your  tuoK 
with  ends,  trim  them  with  bbck  velvet  and  bUck 
silk  fringe.    If  you  have  not  enough  pieces  to 
put  a  quilling  round  the  tunic,  trim  with  blKk 
velvet  and  white  goat-hair  fringe.    Sleeves  must 
be  of  same  material  as  tunic,  and  trimmed  with 
cufis  of  the  skirt  material,  bound  with  velvet,  uA 
with  buttons  like  those  on  the  revert.  With 
this,  wear  a  black  velvet  sleeveless  jacket  Thu 
costume  would  be  suitable  only  ftxr  flower  shows, 
garden  parties,  etc.   If  you  wish  to  make  it  still 
brighter,  you  could  have  coloured  velvet,  nunw 
or  blue,    but  black  would  be  better  taste.] 
Beatrice  is  having  a  black  velveteen  polona« 
dyed  brown;  what  should  ahe  trim  jit  with 
[Brown  silk  or  sarin,  and  fringe.] 

E.  M.  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  Sylvia  wou.<i 
advise  her  how  to  alter  a  dress  of  enclosed  pt- 
tem.  It  has  been  made  several  years,  but  tf 
not  been  much  worn.  It  Is  made  quite  pUinj 
with  right-fitting  bodice  and  train  skirt  It  o» 
no  tunic  or  trimming,  except  two^long  sash  ends, 
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edged  with  fancy  gimp  same  colour.  Preferring 
a  qaiet  style  of  dress,  would  like  it  toned  down 
with  a  dark  colour  to  make  a  useful  walking 
dress,  if  that  mode  is  not  quite  out  of  fashion. 
Z.M.  is  of  moderate  height,  slender  figure,  with 
dark  hair  and  pale  complexion.  [If  your  dress 
is  not 'gored,  you  might  get  enough  out  of  the 
ikirt  to  make  a  tablier.  Trim  the  skirt  with 
Tcivet  of  a  darker  violet  than  the  silk.  What 
yoa  cut  off  the  train  might  make  a  kilt  pleadng 
for  the  skirt.  Trim  the  tablier  with  the  same, 
and  have  velvet  ends  at  the  back  trimmed  with 
a  tiny  pleating  of  the  silk.  If  the  body  is  worn, 
wear  velvet  sleeveless  jacket ;  if  not,  trim  with 
velvet  to  match  skirt.  If  you  could  manage 
enough  pieces  for  basques,  it  would  be  well. 
They  would  have  to  be  put  on  with  a  belt.  As 
yoQ  are  dark  and  pale,  relieve  with  knots  of  pale 
nuuve  ribbon  at  throat  and  wrists.] 

SopHix  would  fieel  much  obliged  to  Sylvia  if 
she  would  give  her  some  directions  as  to  what 
coold  be  done  with  a  dress  of  the  accompanying 
paoem.  It  was  made  about  six  years  ago,  and 
has  a  plain  tight  body  and  very  wide  skirt.  The 
three  back  breadths  are  ungored,  and  it  has  been 
vtiy  little  worn.  Will  Sylvia  kindly  tell  her 
what  to  trim  it  vidth,  and  how  ?  It  is  for  a  lady 
of  about  sixty,  pretty  stout,  and  tall.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  worn  in  spring  and  summer.  Sophie 
will  fieel  so  much  indebted  to  Sylvia  if  she  will 
give  her  directions  in  the  next  month's  maga- 
zine, so  that  she  may  be  able  to  alter  the  silk  to 
a  ttsefiil  dress,  and  she  will  be  glad  to  get  what- 
ever additions  Sylvia  suggests.  [I  should  make 
very  little  alteration  in  the  style  for  a  lady  of  that 
a§e.  Gore  the  three  back  breadths  slightly. 
Perhaps  one  could  be  spared  to  make  simulated 
basques  and  pleated  trimmings  rotmd  body  and 
sleeves.  Trim  all  the  way  up  the  firont  breadths 
with  rows  of  velvet  and  black  Yak  lace  placed 
across,  and  fastened  at  each  end  with  a  silk 
button.  Trim  basques  with  same,  and  supple- 
ment silk  pleatlngs  on  body  and  sleeves  with 
velvet] 

Louisa  would  be  much  obliged  to  Sylvia  if  she 
could  let  her  know  how  to  make  the  clothes  for  a 
Japanese  doll.  Louisa  has  had  one  for  some  time, 
but  has  not  been  able  to  dress  it  for  want  of  a 
pattern  or  guide  of  some  sort ;  also  for  sandals. 
Lotiisa  would  also  be  glad  to  have  a  description 
of  the  pincushion  doll  represented  in  No.  12, 
Vol.  V.  [Get  some  brown  cloth  and  some  dark 
chintz.  Make  a  pair  of  full  drawers  drawn  in 
at  the  ankle  of  the  chintz.  Make  a  loose  coat 
with  sleeves  of  same,  trimming  all  round  with  a 
band  of  the  brown  cloth.  This  coat  is  fastened 
«  the  throat  with  one  button,  and  thence  lies 
open,  revealing  a  loose  vest  of  brown  cloth  that 
comes  below  the  ¥rax»t,  and  fastens  with  brown 
cloth  buttons.  Buttons  are  placed  down  the 
coat,  though  it  lies  open.  Brown  cloth  collar 
|oes  round  the  neck.  Brown  cloth  flat  cap. 
^ndals  cut  out  in  cardboard,  and  covered  with 
black  alk.] 

M.  writes — ^Will  Sylvia  be  kind  enough  to 
pve  roe  the  benefit  of  her  advice  about  two 
dresses?  i.  I  have  a  black  silk  skirt,  long,  and 
trimmed  with  9-inch  cross  flounces  all  round 
bottom,  also  full  tunic  of  same,  all  in  good  con- 
ten,  except  about  six  inches  round  waist.  2. 
How  can  I  make  a  simple,  complete,  useful  dress 

this  black  silk  ?  Will  a  sleeveless  jacket  be 
^^c<ded,  or  some  satin  or  faille  ?    Please  advise 


me,  as  I  am  my  own  dressmaker,  and  not  par- 
ticularly skilful.  Height,  5  feet  6  inches.  [Have 
a  sleeveless  basque  jacket  of  velvet  or  cashmere. 
Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  can  supply  the  pattern.  The  cashmere 
will  look  very  well  braided  or  beaded.] 

Maky  Isa  writes — ^Seeing  how  much  you 
benefit  your  correspondents  in  The  Young  Eng- 
lishwoman, I  am  induced  to  write  for  advice.  I 
have  a  dress  (pattern  enclosed),  which  has  been 
little  worn.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  suiuble  for 
me  ?  I  am  about  twenty-eight,  5  feet  4  inches 
in  height,  stout,  and  lair.  I  have  the  idea  that 
it  is  too  old-fashioned  for  me,  but  if  you  think 
that  a  young  lady  might  wear  such  a  dress,  will 
you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  make  it  up,  either  for 
house  or  out-of-door  wear  ?  Jt  has  a  plain  skirt 
and  waist ;  the  skirt  is  i  yard  7  inches  long,  4 
yards  12  inches  \^de,  and  no  gores.  [Your  dress 
would  look  very  handsome  and  fashionable  if 
made  as  follows : — Make  front  breadths  of  plain 
brown  silk,  shade  of  sprig  in  gores,  gathered  all 
the  way  up.  Put  the  back  breadths  in  in  four 
large  folds  at  the  waist.  They  must  be  gored. 
Trim  up  sides  where  your  silk  meets  the  brown 
silk  gathers  with  a  close  pleating  six  inches  wide, 
made  out  of  your  front  breadths.  Trim  sleeves 
with  close  pleating  of  the  plain  brown  silk.  Wear 
with  pale  blue  ribbon.]  Have  I  addressed  this 
letter  right  ?  [Vcs.] 

Map  will  ^1  obliged  if  Sylvia  will  answer 
the  following  questions  in  the  March  number — 
Map  has  a  violet  silk  dress  (pattern  enclosed), 
which  she  wishes  to  turn  and  make  up  in  a 
fiishionable  way.  The  skirt  is  five  yards  wide 
and  rather  long,  with  narrow  flounce,  but  no 
panler,  and  the  body  is  cut  In  V-shape.  Map  is 
thirty,  rather  fair,  and  of  middle  height.  She 
will  feci  grateful  for  Sylvia's  advice.  [Turn  the 
skirt,  and  wear  with  tablier  and  fichu  of  beaded 
lace,  plain  lace,  or  pufl^ed  tulle  with  jet  between 
pufl's.  Trim  V-shaped  neck  with  handsome 
white  lace  or  pleated  tulle,  with  puffings  of  black 
tulle.]  What  is  the  prettiest  and  most  useful 
style  for  making  frocks  for  little  boys  aged  three 
and  four  ?  Map  does  not  like  tunics,  and  sailor 
suits,  etc.,  are  too  old-looking,  as  the  children  are 
rather  small.  [Little  drawers  made  rather  tight, 
with  loose  jackets  caught  in  with  a  belt  and 
made  high  in  the  neck,  with  pretty  embroidered 
collar  and  coloured  tie,  'ook  very  well.] 

MxTA  would  be  much  obliged  if  Sylvia  could 
tell  her  of  any  way  in  which  she  could  alter 
these  two  dresses  (patterns  enclosed)  either  into 
one  dress  or  two . '  They  are  both  made  with  quite 
plain  skirts,  jacket  bodies  just  bound  with  a  piece 
of  the  same  material,  and  tunics  bound  also ;  the 
sleeves,  fronts  of  bodies,  tunics,  and  skirts  are 
slightly  soiled.  As  this  is  the  first  time  MeU  has 
troubled  the  most  useful  Work-room,  she  hopes 
to  see  an  answer  in  the  March  number.  Meta  is 
more  than  twenty,  and  tall,  and  rather  slight. 
[They  will  make  one  dress.  Make  the  skirt  of 
the  darker  colour,  and  trim  it  with  the  lighter. 
Make  ublier,  basque,  body,  and  sleeves  of  the 
lighter,  and  trim  with  the  darker.]  • 

LxoNORA  would  feel  so  much  obliged  to 
Sylvia  if  she  will  kindly  tell  what  to  do  with  her 
crape  fan,  which  from  her  breath  gets  wet,  and 
when  dry  is  all  cockled  up  and  stiff  and  hard, 
quite  spoiling  the  look  of  it.  She  would  be  so 
glad  to  know  what  to  do  with  it,  or  how  to  pre- 
vent it.    [You  can  do  nothing  to  restore  the 


crape,  but  you  can  prevent  its  being  further  spoiled 
by  not  breathing  on  it.]  Will  Sylvia  also  inform 
Leonora  if  she  could  possibly  have  a  quilted  satin 
skirt  dyed  black,  and  if  so,  where  would  be  a 
good  place  to  send  it.'  (Pullar  and  Sons  are 
good  dyers,  but  I  do  not  think  you  could  have 
the  skirt  dyed  without  taking  it  to  pieces.] 

BxATRics  C.  would  feel  obliged  to  Sylvia  if 
she  would  kindly  give  her  a  Uttle  assistance.  . 
How  could  she  alter  her  dress  to  make  it  look 
more  fashionable  (pattern  enclosed)  ?  It  is 
walking  length,  has  three  slightly  gathered 
flounces  at  the  back  six  inches  deep,  and  three 
puffings  the  same  width  on  the  front  breadth, 
with  a  narrow  pleating  on  the  top,  rather  scanty 
tunic,  open  in  front,  trimmed  with  Yak  lace 
three  inches  deep,  and  narrow  trimming  of  a 
darker  shade  ;  jacket  bodice,  with  coat  sleeves, 
trimmed  with  the  same.  Beatrice  C.  does  not 
want  to  buy  anything,  as  she  does  not  think  it  is 
worth  it.  [As  you  do  not  wish  to  buy  anything, 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  make  your  dress  more 
fiuhionable,  except  you  have  some  dark  brown 
silk  or  other  material  that  would  make  a  tablier 
and  trim  the  skirt.  Your  scanty  tunic  would 
then  trim  the  tablier.]  Also,  what  would  be 
most  suitable  for  dresses  for  confirmation  (not 
muslin),  as  they  will  be  trimmed  with  embroidery 
next  summer,  and  how  should  they  be  made  ? 
[White  cashmere  or  alpaca  ^  but  you  cannot  trim 
these  materials  with  embroidery  j  only  muslin, 
French  cambric,  and  lawn  dresses  can  be  trimmed 
with  it.] 

Kitty  asks — What  bonnet  shapes  will  be 
worn  this  spring  ?  She  is  now  wearing  a  square 
crown.  [A  great  variety.]  If  puflFed  crowns 
will  be  worn  ?  [Yes.]  What  colour  bonnet 
would  Sylvia  suggest  to  wear  with  dress  (pattern 
enclosed).  Kitty  has  fair  complexion,  light  hair, 
and  is  rather  Ull.  [Dark  and  light  blue,  with 
dark  brown  foliage.]  Kitty  would  like  to  know 
what  would  be  nice  to  trim  a  black  cloth  jacket 
with.  It  has  been  worn  for  mourning,  and  is 
now  trimmed  with  crape.  [Black  silk.]  Has 
Kitty  directed  right  ?  [Yes,  but  forgot  to  leave 
space  for  answers.]  Would  it  be  troubling  Sylvia 
too  much  to  ask  for  a  little  advice  as  to  how  she 
would  dress  a  little  girl  four  years  of  age  this 
spring  ?  She  has  fair  complexion  and  light  hair. 
[Must  refer  Kitty  to  dress  articles  and  fashion 
plates.] 

Alice  B.  will  be  very  grateful  for  Sylvia*s 
good  advice.  Alice  has  a  nice  black  silk  walk- 
ing skirt.  Could  she  wear  with  it  a  cashmere 
tunic  and  sleeves,  and  black  dlk  sleeveless  jacket  ? 
[This  would  be  in  excellent  taste.]  Alice  has 
sufficient  silk  for  the  jacket,  so  that  it  would  be 
a  cheap  costume,  but  she  is  in  doubt  if  it  would 
look  nice.  She  thought  of  having  dull  red  cash- 
mere, or  pale  blue  (if  not  too  prononce),  for  the 
tunic  and  sleeves.  [Black  would  be  better.] 
Would  homespun  be  better?  [A  matter  of 
taste.] 

Cathxrimx  L.  would  be  much  obliged  to 
Sylvia  if  she  would  tell  her,  in  next  month's 
number,  if  the  dolman  fits  tight  to  the  figure, 
and  if  it  has  a  join  down  the  back.  [It  is  tied  in 
at  the  waist  behind.  Fits  better  with  a  join 
down  the  back.]  Also,  if  braiding  them  is  more 
fiuhionable  than  lace  or  fringe  ?  [Both.]  Will 
the  tablier  be  fashionable  in  the  spring? 
[Ye..] 
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OUR  DRAWING-ROOM, 


Our  Exchange.— Ladies  wishing  to  effect 
exchanges  through  our  columns  can  do  so 
Gratis,  on  the  following  condition  : — i.  That 
they  give  an  address,  which  may  be  printed. 
s.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  undertake  to  for< 
ward  letters  and  enter  addresses ;  but  ladies 
who  wish  to  exchange,  and  who  object  to  their 
addresses  being  published,  can  advertise  an 
exchange,  without  address  given,  on  payment 
of  one  shilling  for  thirty-six  words,  when  their 
names  will  be  entered,  and  letters  for\varded, 
without  further  expense. 


C.  M.  C.  will  be  very  thankful  if  she  can  be 
informed  how  long  it  is  requisite  to  be  in  mourn- 
ing for  an  aunt ;  also,  the  length  of  time  a  little 
girl,  four  years  old,  should  wear  mourning  for 
her  brother,  eighteen  months  old.  [Crape  three 
months,  and  second  mourning  three  months 
more.    From  nine  to  twelve  months.] 

Feffa  would  be  much  obliged  if  the  Editor 
would  give  a  pattern  of  a  round  pinafore  for  a 
boy  three  years  old.  Feffa  wrote  to  Heather 
Bell,  at  Eddeston,  in  November,  and  received 
the  fern  roots  quite  right ;  so  it  is  singular  how 
other  letters  have  gone  astray.  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  tell  me  if  there  is  an  organ* 
setting  of  Oh,  that  I  had  Wings  like  a  Dove, 
by  Mendelssohn,  and  where  procurable  ?  Feffa 
thinks  the  songs  and  pieces  are  advertised  in 
the  Drawing-room  at  too  high  prices.  [We 
give  the  patterns  that  are  likely  to  be  most 
generally  useful.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  find 
that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  some  one 
special  pattern,  we  try  to  comply  with  our^sub- 
sciibers'  expressed  wishes,  and  issue  it.] 

Mrs.  R.  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  the 
Editor,  or  any  of  his  readers,  if  they  would 
kindly  tell  her  a  cure  for  superfluous  hair.  She 
has  taken  The  Young  Englishwoman  for 
six  years,  and  never,  to  her  knowledge,  has  she 
received  two  coloured  plates  with  one.  [There 
is  no  cure  for  superfluous  hair.  Any  attempt 
at  removing  it  only  results  in  disfigurement  ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  attempt  always  leaves 
visible  traces.  Now  and  then,  an  extra  coloured 
plate  is  given  away  with  The  Young  English- 
woman ;  but  the  publishers  will  discontinue 
the  practice  if  they  receive  so  many  complaints 
that  they  do  not  always  give  away  extra 
plates.] 

H.  Beaumont  writes,  Seeing  how  very 
kindly  all  young  Englishwomen  who  apply  to  the 
Young  Englishwoman  for  advice  are  an- 
swered, I  venture  to  ask  assistance  in  a  matter 
that  troubles  me.  It  is  this :  I  want  a  situation 
of  some  kind,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  obtain 
one.  I  have  advertised  in  the  "  Telegraph  '* 
and  "  Christian  World  "  without  any  success  ; 
and  as  a  few  shillings  even  are  some  object  to 
me,  I  cannot  afford  to  do  this  often  on  chance. 
There  is  a  paper  called  the  "Continental  and 
Swiss  Times."  Would  this  be  a  likely  paper 
through  which  I  might  find  something  suitable  ? 
I  am  not  fitted  for  a  governess,  but  any  other 
capacity  I  think  I  could  fill.  I  should  like  to 
be  in  business  :  I  understand  confectionery  and 
refreshments  thoroughly ;  and  fancy  I  should 
like  to  be  in  some  exhibition,  bazaar,  or  some 
such  place,  either  in  England,  Paris,  or  Brussels 
— indeed,  anywhere.  Or,  I  could  be  in  an 
hotel  at  the  sea-side.  I  would  be  glad  even  if 
it  were  only  for  the  busy  season.  Now,  if  the 
Editor  can  help  me,  I  shall  feel  very  thankful. 
I  think  it  is  likely  that  at  some  of  the  fashion- 
able sea-side  places,  at  hotels  and  confectioners, 
they  have  extra  hands  for  the  season,  and  I  am 
in  no  hurry  for  a  month  or  so.  Please  do  help 
me,  and  let  me  have  an  answer  early.  [Your 


failing  to  get  replies  to  your  advertisements  may 
have  t)een  owing  to  want  of  clearness  in  expres- 
sing your  wishes.  Advertising  is  your  only  way, 
if  your  friends  cannot  assist  you.  The  "Chris- 
tian VV'orld  "  is  [an  excellent  medium  for  ad- 
vertisement. State  your  age,  if  of  pleasing  ap- 
pearance, and  if  you  are  willing  to  give  any 
time  at  first — \\h\ch  you  had  better  do  if  you 
have  had  no  experience.  If  you  could  manage 
to  advertise  in  this  way  two  or  three  times  suc- 
cessively in  any  one  good  paper,  with  an  interval 
of  a  day  or  two  between  the  appearance  of  your 
advertisements,  you  would  be  almost  sure  to 
obtain  a  result.] 

Emily  Burton,  who  is  an  old  subscriber  to 
the  magazine,  wishes  to  purchase  a  song  by  the 
late  Charles  Edward  Horn,  The  Troubadour, 
beginning— 

**  One  summer's  eve,  at  twilight  hour." 

She  will  feel  obliged  by  any  subscriber  kindly 
sending  her  the  words  of  a  piece  of  poetry 
commencing — 

*•  The  leaves  of  autumn  fade  away. 
The  summer's  brightest  flowers  decay." 

E.  B.  greatly  values  your  excellent  and  instruc- 
tive magazine.  The  additional  paper  on  Daily 
Politics  she  trusts  will  be  continued  ;  fashion- 
plates  suitable  for  the  dresses,  caps,  and  bon- 
nets for  the  middle  aged — the  latter,  she  con- 
siders are  much  needed,  and  would  be  appre- 
ciated ;  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  materials, 
shades  of  colour  most  suitable  for  the  season, 
and  where  procurable,  would  be  advantageous. 
E.  B.  wishes  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
charge  for  answers  in  The  Young  English- 
woman ?  [We  are  always  glad  of  practical 
suggestions  and  comments.  There  is  no  charge 
for  answers  in  The  Young  Englishwoman.] 

Brownie  would  be  much  obliged  if  any 
correspondent  of  the  magazine  wovdd  tell  her 
how  to  make  frames  for  pictures  of  cork.  She 
has  often  seen  them,  and  they  look  as  if  there 
were  hundreds  of  little  bits  of  cork  stuck  on  ; 
but  she  cannot  think  how  they  are  done,  and 
would  be  much  obliged  for  any  information. 

A  Churchwoman  sends  Elspie  the  words 
of  a  hymn  which  she  asked  for  in  the  Septem- 
ber number.  She  adds,  I  am  not  a  subscriber, 
but  see  your  valuable  paper  through  a  friend, 
so  want  to  know  if  I  have  the  privilege  of  ask- 
ing questions  through  its  medium?  [Certainly.] 

Jesus,  my  Lord,  my  God,  my  all. 
Hear  me,  blest  Saviour,  when  I  call ; 
Hear  me,  and  from  Thy  dwelling-place 
Pour  down  the  riches  of  Thy  grace. 

Jesus,  my  Lord,  I  Thee  adore  ; 

Oh,  make  me  love  Thee  more  and  more. 

Jesus,  too  late  I  Thee  have  sought  I 
How  can  I  love  Thee  as  I  ought. 
And  how  extol  Thy  matchless  fame. 
The  glorious  beauty  of  Thy  name  ? 
Jesus,  my  Lord,  etc. 

Tesus,  what  didst  Thou  find  in  me, 
That  Thou  hast  dealt  so  lovingly  ? 
How  great  the  joy  that  Thou  hast  brought, 
So  far  exceeding  hope  or  thought ; 
Jesus,  my  Lord,  etc. 

Jesus,  of  Thee  shall  be  my  song. 
To  Thee  my  heart  and  soul  belong ; 
All  that  I  have,  or  am,  is  Thine  ; 
And  Thou,  blest  Saviour,  Thou  art  mine* 
Jesus,  my  Lord*  et«,^Ameii« 


Jessie  Clyde  would  send  a  packet  of  20 
roots  of  Devonshire  ferns  (6  varieties)  for  12 
stamps ;  or,  if  preferred,  half  the  number  for 
6  stamps.  Post  free.— Miss  Clyde,  Northdiwa 
Lodge,  Bideford,  Devon. 

Annchen  writes.  Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents tell  me  where  I  can  procure  aniclts 
suitable  for  a  bazaar,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  1 
can  get  them  at  ordinary  shops?  If  you^il 
insert  this  in  your  next  number,  you  Vi-ili  grcatl/ 
oblige  me. 

Mavourneen  would  be  ver>'  glad  indeed 
to  have  the  Nightingale's  Trill  from  Liberal, 
at  the  price  she  names.  If  agreed,  what  is  \\. 
to  do?  [Send  stamps  to  the  amount  to  tHi 
editor,  with  blank  stamped  envelope,  and  in- 
structions to  whom  to  forward.]  Mavouraeea 
would  be  glad  to  know,  when  a  genileman  at 
dinner,  after  saying  some  compliraentar)*  sen- 
tences to  a  young  lady,  raises  his  glass  to  hi< 
lips,  if  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  do  the  same? 
[Certainly  not.] 

Purple  Pansy  inquires  whether  the  fei- 
thers  of  the  ostrich  drop  out  naturally,  or  re- 
quire that  the  bird  shall  first  be  killed  ?  [1  am 
afraid  they  are  plucked  out  while  the  bird  is 
alive.   There  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
feathers  that  are  valuable,  except  to  the  biri 
itself.    Those  that  drop  are  naturally  ralhe: 
out  of  condition.]   Is  it  considered  correct  to 
send  a  visiting  card  by  post,  or  by  scnani,  in  ■ 
case  it  is  impossible  to  call  ?   [If  you  have  a 
man  servant,  it  would  be  more  polite  to  s«ri 
them  by  him  than  by  post.    If  not,  post  ihem.  , 
To  send  them  by  a  maid  ser\'ant  would  be  out  j 
of  place.] 

Bluebell  begs  to  recommend  E.  G.  in 
coal-tar  soap  for  the  skin  when  irritated  bf  cold. 
It  can  be  procured  from  any  chemist  at  6d  pff  J 
cake.  Bluebell  would  be  much  obliged  if  the 
editor,  or  some  correspondent,  would  infonn 
her  where  the  following  lines  are  to  be  found: 

"  Such  is  life :  one  constant  change. 
And  yet  to  love  it.  Oh  1  how  strange !" 

And  also  say  whether  he  should  infer  from  her 
letter  that  her  education  is  very  imperfect? 
[Latter  query  against  rules.]  Bluebell  encloses 
some  lines  for  the  Amateur's  column,  should 
they  be  deemed  worthy  of  insertion.  [Declined 
with  thanks.] 

Sweetbriar  would  fed  greatly  obliged  it 
Sylvia  could  tell  her  some  simple  and  becom- 
ing way  of  doing  up  her  hair.  She  is  five  feet 
two  inches  in  height;  has  golden  hair,  raiht^ 
long,  but  not  very  thick  ;  long  face,  raltef 
thin ;  fair  skin,  dark-blue  eyes,  sliraf  figure. 
[The  Catogan  coifTure  ought  to  suit  you  ad- 
mirably, arranged  rather  far  back ;  and  your 
hair  puffed  out  a  little  at  the  sides,  as  your  face 
is  rather  thin.  In  case  you  do  not  know  how 
to  do  it,  I  will  describe  the  manner  of  it  ^ 
well  as  I  can  ;  but  it  is  alwa>'s  difficult  to  con- 
vey information  of  that  kind.  Divide  the  bJJ 
across  the  middle  of  the  back.  Comb  tw 
lower-part  up,  and  tie  it.  Pin  under  the  stnng 
two  frisettes.  Roll  the  hair  over  these,  twist  the 
frisettes  ovtr  each  other,  and  fasten  the  end  of 
the  twist  up  beside  the  tied  part ;  that  makes 
the  falling  plait  at  the  back.  Then  lie  the  b.i:r 
up  at  the  left  side,  leaving  out  the  front  piece, 
if  you  prefer  to  do  it  separately.  Fasten  the 
hair  at  the  right  side  back  with  a  hairpin,  as 
little  rolled  curls  are  made  of  it  afterwards  w 
hide  the  beginning  of  the  pendant  plait.  P^o 
two  frisettes  under  the  tied  hair  at  the  left  side, 
cover  them  with  the  hair,  twist  over  each  other, 
and  coil  the  twist  across  the  bead,  fiastening  the 
end  rather  far  back.  Then  roU  the  little  curls 
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mentioaed  before  round  your  fiofer,  and  hstea 
each  with  a  hair  pin.  If  you  write  again,  please 
use  only  one  side  of  the  paper.] 

Ottillia  presents  her  compliments  to. 
Sylvia,  and  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  she 
vould  kindly  answer  the  following  questions : 
Wltat  quantities  of  feathers  ought  to  be  put  in 
beds,  bolsters,  and  pillows?  [Depends  on  the 
size;  must  not  be  too  much,  for  that  makes  the 
])eds.  etc.,  too  hard.]  How  should  a  young 
tad?  wear  her  watch-chain ;  should  it  be  put 
round  the  neck,  or  doubled  up  till  it  is  short  ? 
[Looks  prettier,  and  is  more  fashionable,  dou- 
D'cd  up.]  What  kind  of  bottles  should  one 
have  to  hold  gin,  whiskey,  brandy,  and  rum, 
etc?  There  are  small  decanters  with  silver- 
Lppcd  corks  and  labels,  sold  in  stands  on  pur- 
?o<<;.]  Of  what  material  should  jelly-bags  be 
mode?  [Thick  new  flannel.]  With  what  kind 
of  bmsh  should  carpets  be  swept  ?.  [Long- 
handled  brush,  the  broom  part  being  about  a 
f-Mi  in  length.]  What  kind  of  biscuits  would 
be  most  suitable  for  the  tea-table?  [Biscuits 
are  more  suitable  for  luncheon  and  dessert; 
but  the  softer  kinds  might,  perhaps,  be  put  on 
the  tea-table.]  • 

A.  W.  G.  presents  her  compliments  to  the 
editor,  and  would  he  kindly  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions :  Should  the  pulp  of  an  orange  be 
eaten.'  [No,  except  when  boiled,  as  in  marma- 
lade]. Are  all  the  cakes  in  Mrs.  Beeton  s 
Cookery  Book  suitable  for  tea?  [Not  the  very 
rich  kinds,]  On  what  kind  of  dish  should 
jiigged-hare  be  served,  and  how  should  it  be 
a.Tangcd  on  it  ?  [Silver  or  plated  deep  dishes. 
Pieces  all  close  together  in  the  gravy.]  Should 
bread  sauce  be  as  thick  as  apple  sauce?  [Thicker.  ] 
Hdw  long  should  plum  and  other  boiled  pud- 
dings be  left  to  cool  before  being  tiken  to 
tible?  [They  usually  cool  sufficiently  in  the 
process  of  dishing.]  And  how  should  they  be 
tat— is  it  cross  down  like  one  cuts  a  loaf,  or 
iJwuM  the  knife  be  put  in  towards  the  middle? 
.Put  the  knife  in  the  middle  of  the  top,  and  cur 
iirjight  down  to  the  dish.  Cut  several  slices 
thus  before  you  remove  one.]  How  should  a 
fowl's  wing  be  eaten — shouW  it  be  opened  with 
n  knife  and  fork,  or  left  as  it  is  ?  [Just  as  you 
visb.] 

A  Spinster  will  be  obliged  by  Sylvia  taking 
im  her  consideration  the  Old,  as  well  as  the 
^cung,  Englishwoman.  Now  and  thenasug- 
fcition  as  to  a  dinner-dress,  and  coiffure  to 
maich,  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  elderly 
Wnion  of  her  readers,  and  it  would  increase 
»he  usefulness  of  the  publication.  [See  Sylvia's 
Letter.] 

Can  any  of  our  correspondents  tell  Edith  S. 
ci anything  that  will  prevent  the  hair  falling  out  ? 

E.  F.  wishes  to  know  of  something  that  will 
c  eansc  the  ormolu  part  of  a  steel  fender.  [The 
«ai£r  in  which  tamarinds  have  been  boiled  will 
c^ean  ormolu,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  will  injure 
the  siecl  or  not.] 

Emmie  C.  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any 
•.!isi:tuiion  where  young  girls  are  trained  for 
(lonjcsiic  service. 

The  Corsair  asks  if  any  of  our  corrcspon- 
deoti  know  the  name  of  the  author  or  publisher 
of  a  book  called  Clovcmook  ? 

Fanny  thb  Fawn  will  feel  obliged  if  the 
fjiior  will  tcU  her,  if  there  is  a  saint  called  St. 
C!.ad,  and  what  is  he  the  patron  of?  [Wells.] 
J-an  Sylvia  recommend  a  gopd  book  with  plain 
directions  for  knitting  ribbed  stockings  ?  [Such 
a  book  will  shortly  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Ward, 
l«k,  and  Tyler.]  I  want  the  words  of  the 
»Qg.  Parted  ;  will  anyf  correspondent  kindly 
seud  them?  Is  there  any  saying  about  "  Too 
^'icy  irons  in  the  fire,"  and  what  is  the  meaning  ? 
^^t<is  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  Mabel  W.  that 
?-ie  wool  can  only  be  bought  of  Madame 
i'smon,  Soho  Bazaar.  I  think  it  is  rather  ex- 
f<!biFc :  a  pair  of  knee-caps  are  5s.  6d.,  but 
^  has  not  found  much  benefit  from  the  use  of  it. 

L  A.  writes,  I  should  feel  greatly  indebted 
to  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents  who 
^ouid  kindly  tnfomi  me  as  to  the  particular 
process  for  etching  in  pen  and  ink.  Are  the 


pens^  used  the  ordinaiy  steel  pens,  and  is  com- 
mon ink  employed  ?  if  not,  where  could  I  pro- 
cure the  proper  materials?  I  trust  that  my 
letter  may  be  in  time  for  your  next  number. 

A  New  SubscribeK  asks  for  a  list  of  the 
Manors  and  Himdreds  of  Berks.  Meta  thinks 
it  just  possible  she  (or  he)  may  find  the  infor- 
mation required  in  Kelly's  Post  Office  Directory 
for  that  County. 

M.  A.  P.  presents  her  compliments  to  Alice' 
Grace  Violet,  and  has  much  pleasure  in  telling 
her  that  "I  will  not  Heed  Her  Warning"  is 
the  third  song  connected  with  the  Gypsy's 
Warning,  words  by  W.  Mitchell,  music  by 
Alfred  Lee.  M.  A.  P.  has,  I  will  not  Heed 
Her  Warning,  and  would  be  glad  to  dispose  of 
it  to  Alice  Grace  Violet  for  sd.  post  free,  good 
as  new.  W.  Smallwood  is  the  composer  of 
Spring  Flowers  :  there  are  six,  viz.,  The  Daisy, 
Tne  Lily,  The  Primrose,  The  Violet,  The 
Pansy,  and  the  Forget-me-not.  M.  A.  P.  has 
three  numbers,  and  would  be  glad  to  dispose  of 
them  for  5d.  each. — Address,  M.  A.  P.,  Post 
Office,  LowBentham,  near  Lancaster.  [If  you 
write  again,  please  use  only  one  side  of  the 
paper,  and  put  Advertisements  for  the  Exchange 
on  separate  paper.] ; 

M.  A.  H.,  seeing  Freda  complain  of  not 
receiving  the  extra  coloured  plate  with  each 
number  of  the  magazine,  has  the  same  com- 
plaint to  make;  but  did  not  know  that  two 
were  issued  till  she  saw  Freda's  letter  in  the 
Drawing-room  of  the  February  number. 
M.  A.  H.  has  taken  The  Young  English- 
woman many  years,  and  always  liked  it.  [A 
Coloured  Pattern,  in  addition  to  Fashion  Plate, 
is  not  always  given.] 

Queen  Mab  presents  her  compliments  to 
Sylvia,  and  would  she  kindly  answer  her  ^  few 
questions  ?  What  would  be  most  suitable  for 
a  confinnation-dress  for  a  young  lady  eighteen 
or  twenty?  [White  cashmere,  alpaca,  or 
niusliiu]  Do  you  think  a  clear  or  white  striped 
muslin  would  be  most  suitable?  also,  how 
should  it  be  made?  [Clear  would  be  more 
.suitable  ;  made  very  simply.  You  could  add 
tunic  and  other  elaborations  afterwards.] 
Should  a  veil  or  cap  be  worn  ?  if  the  latter,  how 
should  it  be  made?  [A  small  cap  of  white 
tulle,  or  fine  muslin,  trimmed  with  soft  lace,  is 
more  suitable  than  a  veil ;  the  sole  reason  for 
wearing  either  being  that  the  hands  of  the 
archbistiop  or  bishop  must  be  laid  on  your 
head  :  and  it  is  sometimes  unpleasant  to  touch 
hair-for  instance,  when  pomade  is  used.]  Queen 
Mab  has  taken  The  Young  Englishwoman 
for  some' time,  and  looks  forward  with  pleasure 
for  each  part  as  it  appears. 

Bella  greatly  wonders  to  see  Our  Amateur's 
Page  so  frequently  blank.  Are  Yotmg  English- 
women afraid  to  venture  their  efforts  into  print? 
or  does  Mr.  Editor  so  often  reject  what  is  sent 
as  to  give  discoturagement  ?  Bella  has  so  often 
wondered  what  could  be  the  reason,  that  she 
now  sends  a  little  verse  of  her  own  to  see  what 
the  result  will  be.   [Declined  with  thanks.] 

Snowdrop  will  lieel  obliged  if  Sylvia  will  in- 
form her  in  the  March  number  if  it  is  considered 
right  to  wear  jewellery  in  slight  mourning. 
Snowdrop  has  worn  deep  mourning  for  a  parent 
twelve  months,  and  has  now  left  off  crape,  and 
does  not  know  whether  she  must  still  wear  je*., 
or  a  gold  chain.  [You  cannot  wear  a  gold 
chain  till  you  begin  to  wear  second  mourn- 
ing.] 

AN  Irishwoman  writes,  In  confirmation 
of  the  remarks  on  the  growth  of  Camellias  in 
the  open  air,  which  appeared  in  the  last  number 
of  this  magazine,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that,  in  a  garden  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  is  a 
camellia-tree,  fully  six  feet  high,  facing  south- 
east, which  every  year  is  covered  with  gay 
blossoms,  numbering  generally  between  150 
and  200  fiowers,  and  supplying  bouquets  for  a 
couple  of  months  in  early  spring.  At  present 
this  tree  is  in  full  bloom ;  and  the  contrast  of 
the  bright  scarlet  with  the  deep  green  leaves, 
makes  an  appearance  not  often  presented  by 
open-air  shrubs  at  this  season.  Snow,  or  hoar- 


frost resting  on  the  flowers  discolouTS  them  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  blossoms  escape  very 
well,  though  totally  unprotected  over  head. 
A  situation  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun  does 
not  agree  with  the  camellia.  I  find  a  httle 
wholesome  neglect  does  more  to  insure  vigour 
than  too  much  petting. 

Emmey.  It  is  impossible  to  reply  by  post. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  wear  a  silk  dress  with  a 
silk  bonnet. 

Leaves  of  Autumn,  declined  with  thanks. 

Addresses  wanted  :  Ida  G.,  Helen. 

E.  W.'s  verses  declined  with  thanks. 

Agnes  Neville  writes.  Is  the  present 
fashion  of  doing  the  hair  likely  to  continue  ?  I 
think  it  only  suits  tall  figures.  [Fashions  for 
the  hair  never  last  very  long  ;  but  the  Catogan 
seems  particularly  popular.]  What  can  be  the 
cause  of  a  person  getting  chilblains  that  never 
had  them  before  ?  She  is  now  twenty-two,  and 
quite  strong  ;  but  for  the  past  two  years  she 
gets  them.  Is  it  true  that  people's  constitutions 
change  every  seven  years  ?  (^Chilblains  indicate 
defective  circulation.  There  is  some  probability 
in  the  theory.]  Where  could  I  get  a  plain 
English  dictionary.  I  like  a  small  one,  that  I 
could  keep  in  my  pocket.  Is  not  a  very  high 
forehead  in  a  woman  considered  ugly?  [Yes.] 
Is  not  an  oval  face  more  admired  than  a  round 
one  ?  [Yes.]  Are  not  people  with  round  faces 
more  youthful-looking,  as  a  rule?  [Perhaps 
so.]  What  do  you  think  of  my  writing  ?  [This 
query  is  against  rules.  J 

E.  R.  writes.  Will  you  kindly  insert  the 
following  in  the  next  number  of  The  Young 
Englishwoman  ?  I  make  pretty,  useful,  baby's 
bibs,  in  thick,  ribbed,  and  raised  crochet,  for 
IS.  6d,  each.  Also  the  following  articles,  with 
fern  impressions  upon  white  jean.  Toilet  mats : 
one  large  mat,  for  brush  and  comb,  and  six 
smaller  ones,  for  5s.  6d.  Nightdress  tidy,  4s.  6d. 
Whatnot  for  bed,  4s.  6d.  Watch-pockets,  3s.  6d. 
per  pair.  The  above  will  all  wash  well.  Draw- 
ing-room mats,  fern  impressions  upon  leather, 
3s.  6d.  per  pair.— Address,  E.  R.,  Box  44,  Post 
Office,  Coventry. 

[In  future.  Advertisements  of  this  description 
will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling 
for  twelve  words,  and  will  be  inserted  at  the  end 
or  the  Drawing-room.] 

Gem,  Wereham,  Brandon,  Norfolk,  will  be 
glad  to  exchange  Half-Mast  High  for  Janet's 
Choice,  and  Walter's  Wooing  for  Maggie's 
Secret.   All  by  Claribel. 

J.  B.  H.  writes.  Will  you  allow  the  following 
to  appear  in  the  next  number  of  The  Young 
Englishwoman  ;  I  have  the  numbers  for  1874, 
in  good  condition,  with  diagram  sheets.  Will 
take  half-price,  which  can  be  sent  in  stamps.  I 
have  also  a  quantity  of  pretty  songs  and  pieces. 
Will  forward  any  of  the  following  on  receipt  of 
13  stamps.  Songs :  I  Wandered  by  the  Brook- 
side  (Oliver  Notcutt),  Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells 
(John  Blockley),  The  Danube  River  (Hamilton 
Aid^),  A  Year  Ago  (W.  S.  Rockstro),  Let  Your 
Motto  be  Up  and  Be  Doing  (Harry  Clifton), 
Evening  Rest,  for  the  piano  (Sydney  Smith), 
The  Lome  Quadrille  (J.  P.  Clark),  Under  the 
Evergreens  (W.  F.  Taylor),  La  Traviata  (Felix 
Gautier),  Rhine  Bells  (Harold  Thomas).  The 
Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,  duet  (J.  Pridham). 
J.  B.  H.  wishes  to  say  that  she  likes  the  maga- 
zine very  much  since  it  has  been  enlarged,  and 
she  wishes' it  all  success.  Will  you  please  say 
if  I  have  complied  with  all  the  rules. — ^Address. 
J.  B.  H.,  59,  Denmark  Road,  Northampton. 

Mrs.  B,  lias  the  first  four  numbers  of  Jones' 
"Grammar  of  Ornament,"  now  publishmg  in 
monthly  parts,  of  which  I  wish  to  dispose.  It 
is  issued  in  half-crown  parts.— Address,  Mrs. 
Bing,  Stagenhill,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Miss  St.  Clair  thanks  the  Editor  very 
much  for  inserting  former  questions,  etc.,  and 
would  be  obliged  if  he  would  find  space  for  this 
one,  at  his  first  convenience.  Has  anyone  the 
Girl  of  the  Period  Almanac  for  1869.  for  cash 
or  exchange?  The  following  pieces  I  will  send 
to  any  address  six  for  is.,  or  separate :  Crossing 
the  Brook  (Pridham),  Angel  of  Night  (Packer), 
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Jerusalem  the  Golden.  Havelodc  Galop  (S. 
Glover),  The  Burlesque  Galop,  Cheer,  Boys, 
Cheer  (March),  The  Fairy  Dream  (B.  Richards), 
What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying  (B.  Rich- 
ards), The  Echo  of  Lucerne,  Masters'  Grande 
Valse.  Woodland  Whispers  Waltx,  Overture  to 
Caliph  of  Bagdad,  Lakes  of  Ireland  (Pridham), 
March  of  the  Cameron  Men  (S.  Glover),  March 
Mexicaine  (Herry),  Sultan's  Polka,  Tarentalla 
(Rossini),  Martha  (Oesten),  Lucretia  Borgia 
(Oesten).— Address,  Miss  St.  Clair,  Post  Office, 
Peckham  Rise,  S.E. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  tell  Une  Teune 
Mere  from  what  subject  a  piece  of  old-fashioned 
piece  of  fancy-work  called  "  Poor  Maria,"  is 
taken  ?  [When  friends  make  a  short  call  it  is 
not  necessaiy  to  offer  them  cake  and  wine. 
For  afternoon  calls,  tea  is  now  oAen  offered 
instead  of  wine.  The  head  of  the  table  is  at 
the  end  of  the  table  furthest  removed  from  the 
door.  At  supper  parties  it  is  not  necessary  to 
arrange  with  gentlemen  for  carving  until  they 
enter  the  supper  room.  Of  course,  if  your  ac- 
quaintance with  them  is  slight,  it  is  as  well  to 
say  a  word  beforehand.  Ineir  names  may  be 
put  on  the  plate,  or  not,  as  you  wish.  Menus 
may  be  put  at  every  plate,  or  only  at  the 
carver's.  It  is  better  to  put  them  all  round  the 
table  :  gentlemen  prefer  it.] 

Valentine.— For  a  parent,  you  must  wear 
crape  for  a  year ;  and  until  you  leave  it  off,  you 
cannot  go  to  theatres,  concerts,  dinner  parties, 
or  evening  parties — only  to  spend  quiet  evenings 
with  friends. 

Blanchette  has  many  songs  and  pieces  to 
sell  or  exchange  for  something  useful.  Can  be 
had  separately. 

Heraldine  has  crests  and  monograms, 
loo  for  IS.  2d. ;  loo  with  names  for  2s.  6d.  ;  50 
illuminated  in  gold  and  colours  for  5s. ;  35  ec- 
centric monograms,  illuminated,  for  5s. 

Margaret  has  many  songs  and  pieces  of 
music  to  dispose  of  at  a  low  price,  and  in  good 
condition.  Will  send  list  on  application  to 
Mrs.  Wilmot,  Fylton,  near  Bristol. 

A.  S.  has  the  following  pieces  to  dispose  of, 
almost  new :  Caprise  sur  Le  Prophdte  (Thal- 
berg).  IS. ;  Serenade  from  II  Barbiere  di  Sevig- 
Ua  (Thalberg).  6d.:  LUUy  Dale  (Thalberg),  zs.; 
Don  Juan  (Thalberg),  6d.  ;  Strauss's  Blue 
Danube  Walse  (arranged  by  W.  Kuhe),  is. ; 
Dinorah  (Kuhe),  is.;  Oh!  Ruddier  th.an  the 
Cherry  (Kuhe),  6d. ;  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland 
(Kuhe),  IS. ;  Mandolinate  (J.  Leyback).  6d. ;  Ta- 
rantella, 6d. ;  Bohemiennes  Russes  (Jules  Schul- 
hoff).  6d.;  Adieu(J.  L. Dussek),  6d. ;  TheMock- 
ing-Bird  (Edward  Hoffman),  is. ;  Just  Before  the 
Battle  (Franz  Nava),  6d. ;  Mommg  Dewdrops 
(Sydney  Smith),  is.;  La  Perle  du  Nord  (J. 
Ascher),  6d.;  Der  FreischOtz  (J.  Benedict),  is.; 
Floating  on  the  Breeze  (G.  A.  Osbdme),  6d.  ; 
Lied  Onne  Worte  (Edward  Lawxance),  6d. 
All  of  which  will  be  sent  post  free.  •  Letters  to 
be  addressed  to  A.  S.,  at  Mrs.  Mears',  8,  Wind- 
mill Street,  Brixton. 

C.  T.  has  The  Young  Engliswoman  for 
1874,  which  she  would  like  to  exchange ;  would 
prefer  an  old-fashioned  book,  no  matter  how 
shabby.— Address,  Rosa  House,  Bumham, 
Somerset. 

Miss  F.  has  The  Young  Englishwoman 
for  the  years  1872  and  1873.  Should  like  to 
exchange  them  for  black  jet  brooch  or  ear- 
drops, or  will  sell  them  for  half-price.  Please 
insert  this  in  Our  Drawing-room  in  the  March 
number,  with  the  following  address.— Mjss . 
Fryer,  35,  King  Street,  Newark.  I  like  the 
Letters  on  Etiquette,  and  think  they  will  be 
very  instructive. 

M.  H.  O.  has  several  volumes  of  the  maga- 
zine, unbound,  which  she  would  be  glad  to 
exchange  for  the  Quiver,  Day  of  Rest,  etc.,  or 
dispose  of  venr  cheaply,  either  in  part  or  as  a 
whole.  If  Ahce  Grace  Violet  still  wishes  for 
the  third  song  connected  with  the  Gypsy's 
Warning  (I  will  not  Heed  Her  Warning),  I  can 


send  it  to  her  for  three  stamps.--Address,,M. 
H.  O.,  Epping. 

S.  A.  L.  L.  has  for  disposal  the  following 
articles  very  cheap :  a  very  nice  Church  Service, 
only  2s.  6d.,  worth  more ;  S.  A.  L.  L.  is  part- 
ing with  it  because  she  is  very  near-sighted, 
and  the  print  is  rather  small.  Also,  some  nice 
new  books,  viz.,  Leslie  Goldthwaite,  7d. ;  Edge- 
jvorth's  Popular  Tales,  7d, ;  Aunt  Jane's  Hero, 
7d.;  What  Katy  Did,  7d.;  Little  Women,  6d.; 
Good  Wives.  6d.  Also  a  new  bound  book  of 
music,  very  cheap,  5s.,  and  a  quantity  of  un- 
bound music,  quite  new. 

Albert's  Darling  wishes  to  dispose  of 
the  following  songs  and  pieces :  The  Bird 
Waltz,  6d.;  Weber's  Last  Waltz,  6d.;  Rene 
Angelique,  6d.  (real  price  2S.);  Nora  O'Neal, 
id.  (real  price,  3d.);  What  Nora  Said,  id.; 
Spealc  Gently,  6d.  (real  price,  9d.);  Walking  in 
the  Starlight,  2d.;  Cora,  6d.;  I  Won't  be  a 
Nun,  6d.;  Mocking-Bird,  6d. :  all  these  are 
quite  new. 

E.  M.  has  a  quantity  of  pianoforte  music, 
solos,  duets,  and  songs  ;  also,  several  two- 
shilling  novels,  by  Miss  Braddon,  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton,  Anthony 'Trollope,  etc.,  which  she  would 
exchange  for  anything  useful  or  'ornamental  for 
the  house.  Wants  inkstand  (walnut  or  rose- 
wood), shells,  etc.  Open  to  offers.  List  on 
application. — Address,  E.  M.,  Post  Office, 
Eialsall-Heath  Road,  Birmingham. 

A  Constant  Reader  wishes  to  exchange 
the  opera  Dinorah,  with  English  and  Italian 
words,  arranged  by  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  Bee- 
thoven's Engedi  and  Mount  of  Olives,  for 
Handel's  Solomon,  or  Mendelssohn's  Hvmn  of 
Praise.  [Please  send  your  name,  so  that  we 
may  forward  replies  if  there  are  any.] 

Olive  has  the  following  songs  and  pieces  to 
dispose  of,  either  separately  or  together  :  Mer- 
maid's Song  (Haydn),  lod.;  Dear  Normandie, 
IS. ;  Flower  Gatherers,  duet.  is.  lod. ;  Rose  of 
Allandale,  9d.  Pieces:  The  Musical  Box 
(Liebach),  is.  4d.;  Patchwork  Quadrilles,  is. 
6d. ;  also  two  Sonatas  (edited  by  Bamett)  2s. 
I  have  also  Franz  Abt's  Exercises  for  the  Voice, 
quite  new,  for  which  I  gave  3s.  I  would  ex- 
change this  for  a  volume  of  poems  (Tennyson 
preferred),  or  something  useful.  I  have  also 
two  years  (1869  and  1870)  of  the  Young  Ladies' 
Journal,  in  monthly  parts,  which  I  should  like 
to  exchange  for  two  years  of  the  Argosy.  I 
would  send  20  roots  of  Hampshire  ferns,  six 
varieties,  for  12  stamps. — ^Address,  Olive,  Post 
Office,  Totton,  near  Southampton,  Hants. 
I  look  forward  to  receiving  your  journal  with 
much  pleasure,  it  is  so  useful  to  country  sub- 
scribers. [Advertisements  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion will  in  future  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of 
one  shilling  for  12  words.] 

A,  M.  A.  has  the  following  music  to  dispose 
of:  Holly,  HoUy,  Holly  Oh  (R.  Andrews), 
2S.;  Home  Again,  duet.  3s.;  La  Bohemienne 
(Hauman),  3s.;  Les  Montagnardes  (Abt),  2s.; 
The  Bazaar  Waltz  (Andrews),  is.  6d.;  La 
Mandolinata  (Kumnel),  is.;  Come  Back  to 
Erin  (Claribel),  4s. ;  No.  i  book  Leider  Ohne 
Worte  (Mendelssohn),  is.  6d.;  Silver  May  Bells 
(Trekell),  3s.;  Over  the  Sea  (B.  Richards),  3s.; 
Andante  Grazioso  (B.  de  Vos),  2s.  6d.;  Moss 
Rose  Polka  (Strauss),  3s.;  Let's  Welcome 
Father  Christmas  (Andrews).  2S.  6d.;  No.  19 
Mozart's  Sonatas  (Hall^);  Book  of  Part-Songs 
and  Glees  (Mrs.  Mounsey  Bartholomew.)  The 
above  are  all  in  good  condition ;  the  prices 
affixed  are  the  published  prices.  A.  M.  A. 
would  like  Home  they  Brought  Her  Warrior 
Dead.  Would  Jennie  kindly  send  a  list  of 
those  pieces  she  wishes  to  exchange. — Address, 
A.  M.  A.,  21,  The  Groves,  Chester. 

Miss  Lee  wishes  to  pairt  with  the  following 
songs  at  low  prices :  Clairette,  ballad  from .  La 
Fille  de  Madame  Angot,  2s.,  and  So  the  Story 
Goes,  2S.  (James  Molloy),  is.  each,  quite  new ; 
A  Uttle  Bird  Told  Me,  ( J.  P.  Knight),  6d.  ; 
I  Love  Her  More  than  I  can  Say  (E.  Philp), 


9d.;  Sighing  for  Thee  (Jules  Benedict),  9d. 
Only  Last  Night  (Charles  Goimod).  9d.;  I  Saw 
Thee  Weep  (F.  Marsh),  9d.;  Boosey's  Opera 
Song  Book,  containing  36  selected  from  the 
best  Operas,  bound  in  red  doth,  gilt  edges. 
2S.  6d. ;  Souvenir  de  Trovatore,  pianoforte  solo 
(Hoffman),  3d. ;  Auld  Lang  Syne,  fantasia  (A. 
Godwin  Fowles),  is.;  Rondo  Favori  (J.  N. 
Hummel),  6d. ;  Chappell's  Beethoven's  Sonatas 
(Hall^),  Nos.  7  and  8,  in  good  condition,  6d. 
Miss  Lee  will  send  them  free  on  the  receipt  of 
the  stamps.  She  has  also  many  very  pretty 
patterns  of  crochet  rounds  for  antimacassars, 
etc.  Four  different  ones  sent  to  any  address, 
with  written  directions  how  to  make  them,  oo 
the  receipt  of  14  stamps  {  or  two  patterns  sent 
for  8  stamps.  — Addrns,  Miss  Lee,  Hill-side 
Lawn,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon. 

Violet  asl^  if  a  daughter  can  use  bcr 
father's  seal  with  family  coat  of  arms?  :  I  be- 
lieve not.]  Would  anyone  oblige  me  with  the 
words  of  a  song  bv  Cainpana,  called  the  Scout? 
What  is  the  bat  kind  of  soap  to  use  for  wash- 
ing? some  say  the  common  yellow.  [Oatme^ 
soap.] 

KfTTY  asks  if  there  is  a  book  published  that 
would  give  her  instructions  in  crochet:  wool 
antimacassars  being  mostly  what  I  wanL  I 
am  not  particular  as  regards  price.  [Madame 
Goubaud's  Crochet  Instruction  Book  on  Knit* 
ting  will  teach  you  the  stitches,  and  you  viB 
find  patterns  in  the  same  volume.] 

Daisy  will  feel  much  obliged  if  the  Editor, 
or  one  of  his  readers',  would  send  her  thenamtf 
and  addresses  of  some  French  papers  in  which 
advertisements  are  inserted  by  young  hdi^ 
seeking  engagements  as  governesses  in  scbocls 
or  families  in  France.  [Continental  Herald, 
19,  Rue  Scribe,  Paris;  Galignani,  RueRivob; 
Figaro,  Rue  Richelieu.] 

A.  M.  S.  writes.  Would  you  kindly  teU  tne 
why  valentines  are  sent  on  the  14th  of  Febroaiy' 
[The  origin  of  this  custom  caxmot  be  accuratdy 
traced.]  Could  you  tell  me  the  words  of  a 
song  called,  I  really  am  so  Sleepy ;  petiiaps. 
one  of  your  correspondents  may  have  the  soog 
to  sell  cheaply.  I  like  the  magazine  rei}^ 
much. 

Sophy  would  give  an  onyx  ring  in  ex- 
change to  any  young  lady  who  could  send 
her  cut-out  pattern  of  jacket-bodice  that  was 
given  in  the  magazine  the  beginning  of  lis: 
year.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  lost  mine 
I  think  it  was  in  March  or  April .— Address, 
S.  H.,  Post  Office.  Aberystwith,  Wales. 

ViOLETTA  will  feel  much  obh'ged  if  lb? 
Editor,  or  any  reader,  of  the  magazine, 
kindly  tell  her  who  is  the  publisher  of  The 
Manual  of  Parsing,  by  Davison  and  Alcodc.  1 
of  which  she  has  heard  so  much.  She  woold 
also  like  to  know  if  anybody  can  teO  her 
what  is  the  price  of  the  book. 

Theodora  presents  her  compliments  to 
the  Editor,  and  wishes  to  know  how  "U  i 
Ros^e  du  Matin  *'  is  pronounced,  and  what  it 
means  in  English ;  also,  how  "  Des  Eaux 
Rapides"  is  pronounced,  and  the  meaning. 
[The  first  means  "  Morning  Dew,"  the  second 
•*  Rapid  Waters."  You  will  find  the  pronun- 
ciation given  in  a  French  pronouncing  diction- 
ary.] I  have  been  told  that  cleaning  the  teeth 
with  soap  preserves  them  ;  but  it  makes  them 
yellow.  What  does  the  Editor  think?  [The 
Lancet  recommends  soap  as  a  dentifrice.] 

A  Constant  Subscriber  is  charmed  with 
the  kind  answers  Sylvia  returns  to  the  tedious 
questions  asked  in  the  Work-room.  She  ad- 
mires the  coiffures  inserted  in  the  January 
magazine  very  much,  and  wishes  Sylvia  would 
kindlv  help  her,  by  her  advice,  to  copy  No.  i9' 
Would  a  small  wire  frame  be  nequiieid  ?  If  so, 
how.  and  where,  can  she  obtain  one?  An 
answer  inserted  in  the  March  number  «ill 
greatly  oblige.  [A  piece  of  stiff  net,  »ith  a 
narrow  piece  of  wire  sewed  in  fotmd  the  edge, 
will  be  sufficient.] 


p.-C^j  MODELLBD  FOR 


A  T  the  time  we  write,  spring  is  rather  an  expectation 
^  than  a  reality.  Snow  lies  in  the  fields,  whitens  the 
hdgerows,  and  in  towns  gives  a  broad  line  of  white 
coping  to  the  roofs.  March  has  come  in,  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  old  proverb,  as  a  roaring  lion,  for  that  has  a 
hot  flavour  of  the  tropics,  but  rather  as  a  white  polar  bear, 
an  advanced  guard  of  icebergs  and  snow-falls.  By  the 
time  our  readers  peruse  these  lines,  March  may  be  going 
out  like  the  lamb  of  the  same  proverb,  with  a  garland  of 
spring  flowers  twining  round  its  dainty  neck,  and  leading 
the  way  to  the  pleasant  meadows  and  gardens  where  the 
"  April  showers  "  will  bring  forth  "  May  flowers." 

The  four  seasons  of  the  mind  have  a  certain  corre- 
spondence with  the  four  seasons  of  external  nature.  The 
similitude  is  as  old  as  poetry,  art,  and  mythology.  In  the 
babe  are  the  germs  of  the  man  or  woman's  maturer 
growth  hidden,  as  yet  small  seedlings,  but  with  all  the 
promise  of  blossom.  Youth  and  spring-time  have  been 
associated  ever  since  the  first  poet  sang — perhaps  to  the 
muac  of  Jubal's  lyre — the  first  love-song.  The  beauty 
of  youth  is  fresh,  modest,  and  charming  as  the  white  or 
daintily-tinted  flowers  of  the  early  months ;  the  mind  of 
youth  is,  or  ought  to  be,  as  delicately  sensitive  to  impres- 
sions, gradually  developing  into  the  maturity  when  it  will 
"  fear  no  more  the  heat  of  the  sun,"  which  would  now  be 
too  ardent  for  its  nature,  as  for  the  young  growth  of  the 
com  before  it  ripens  into  full  ear,  or  the  early  blossoms 
which  prepare  for  the  fruit,  and  in  that  preparation  make 
the  world  beautiful. 

The  precept,  "  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of 


thy  youth,*'  should  be  considered,  not  only  in  a  theologi- 
cal, but  in  a  very  human  sense.  The  fact  that  we  are 
created  beings,  with  a  past,  present,  and  future,  is  to  be 
remembered.  In  youth,  and  the  spring-time  of  our  lives, 
it  may  be— it  is — well  to  prepare  for  death,  for  death  may 
come.  But  we  should  also  prepare  for  life.  Early  death  is, 
of  course,  probable,  but  life  is  more  so ;  and  it  very  much 
depends  upon  the  use  made  of  the  season  of  the  human 
spring  what  kind  of  life  our  summer  and  autumn  shall 
enjoy.  To  revert  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  our  spring- 
time has  two  aspects.  We  are  partly  imbibing  nutriment 
for  the  future,  and  partly  enjoying,  with  no  slight  capacity 
of  enjoyment,  our  life  of  the  present.  It  seems  to  be 
quite  possible  very  pleasantly  and  very  rightly  to  combine 
these  two  aspects  or  duties  of  the  spring  of  life.  What 
a  morbid  or  ignorant  estimate  of  the  beauty,  fulness,  and 
purpose  of  life  that  must  be  which  insists  upon  the  duty 
of  repressing  the  lively  emotions  of  youth,  checking 
laughter,  expressing  horror  at  the  innocent  romp,  looking 
aghast  at  the  singing  of  a  merry  or  prettily  sentimental 
.  song !  There  are  some  people  in  the  world  who  are 
shocked  that  young  people  should  '*  make  melody  in  their 
hearts,"  as  young  birds  make  melody  3  and,  indeed,  we 
sometimes  suspect,  would,  if  they  could,  limit  the  song  of 
the  birds  in  the  hedgerows  and  copses  to  formal  tunes, 
given  out  by  an  old  and  sedate  bird  one  bar  at  a  time. 
Such  folks  are  almost  equal  to  reproving  the  skylark  for 
being  flighty,  and  the  nightingale  for  keeping  bad  hours. 
But  youth  is  almost  irrepressible  in  its  gaiety  and  cheer- 
fulness, and  what  a  terrible  loss  the  world  would  sustain 
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if  it  were  not !  Heaven  knows  there  are  often  clouds 
enough  to  obscure  the  noon  of  our  lives,  and  sometimes 
very  dark  shadows  at  eventide.  Let  us  enjoy  the  sunrise, 
the  golden  rays,  the  arrows  of  Apollo  ready  to  slay 
terrible  Pythons  should  they  attack  youth  and  innocence. 
The  old  fable  tells  us  that  raging  lions  will  not  hurt  young 
maidens,  but  even  crouch  submissively  at  their  feet.  We 
doubt  if  they  would  be  so  complying  and  forbearing  if 
the  maidens  were  the  manufactured  creatures,  stiff, 
artificial,  and  preternaturally  sour  and  worldly,  some  old 
folks  would  make  them.  It  is  the  frank  joyousness,  the 
unconscious  beauty,  the  instinctive  innocence  of  youth, 
that,  like  music,  "soothes  the  savage  breast."  And 
music,  too,  in  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  great  masters 
love  to  embody  the  thoughts — the  symphony — is  another 
symbol  of  human  life.  They  give  as  allegro,  andante,  and 
a  cheerful  movement,  sometimes,  indeed,  a  scherzo,  or 
series  of  lively  passages.  The  symphony  of  our  lives 
has,  too,  youth,  sedate  maturity,  and  it  is  well  if  the  dying 
cadences  are  not  too  sombre  in  their  tone,  if  (to  change 
the  figure)  life  fades  with  a  smile  upon  the  face. 

Taking  into  consideration  this  double  aspect  of  the 
function  and  duty  of  youth,  enjoyment  and  preparation, 
why  should  it  not  experience  now,  and  prepare  to  expe- 
rience in  greater  intensity  hereafter, 

"  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delight. 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame?" 

The  foreshadowings  of  heroism,  devotion,  love,  the  duty 
of  maturer  years — all  wait  upon  the  path  of  youth.  The 
hues  are  not  gloomy  ;  they  are  like  the  varying  shadows 
of  the  branches  and  leaves  of  spring-time,  which,  in 
the  ever- changing  variety  of  form,  make  the  lane-path 
more  beautiful,  and  the  sunshine  on  the  way  more  de- 
lightful and  picturesque.  To  exclude  fiction  and  poetry 
from  a  girl's  reading  is  to  shut  out  sunshine,  and  no 
flower  grows  well  in  the  dark.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
for  a  weak  mind  to  lose  all  sense  of  reality,  and  imagine 
that  the  world  before  her  is,  or  ought  to  be,  nothing  but  a 
three-volume  novel  in  action,  that  the  persecuted,  unap- 
preciated, but  lovely  heroine,  who  will,  in  the  end,  marry 
a  marquis,  and  be  happy  ever  afterwards.  Some  un- 
healthy natures  breed  disease  even  from  good  food.  But 
sensible  girls  know  that  the  ideal  is  not  a  region  quite 
apart  from  the  real,  but  an  elevation  to  which  the  real  may 
easily  be  made  to  reach,  that  the  duties  every  day  brings 
forth  are  to  be  performed,  not  as  daily  tasks ;  but  because 
a  more  ideal  view  of  life,  strengthened  by  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination  and  familiarity  with  higher  models  than 
perhaps  the  associations  of  real  life  afford,  has  made  them 
show  that  they  are  duties  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
others,  necessary  to  that  elevation  of  character  which  they 
desire  to  possess,  and  which  their  reading  has  taught  them 
is  possible  to  human  nature,  without  endangering  any  of 
the  necessary  conditions  of  their  individual  and  social 
position. 

Why  should  not  girls  read  love  stories  ?    The  girls  of 


to-day  are  the  wives  and  mothers  of  a  few  years  hence. 
Some  day — and  for  many  days,  we  hope— love  will  be 
the  great  fact  of  their  lives,  and  if  the  sentiment  is  so  far 
idealized  that  a  girl  strives  to  be  better  worthy  of  a  good 
man's  love,  to  make  herself  more  gentle,  true  and  lovmg 
to  him,  the  better  and  happier  wife  she  will  make ;  and  a 
certain  amount  of  ideal  cultivation  in  the  spring-time  of 
life  will  very  much  help  to  form  that  frame  of  mind. 
Duennas  schooled  in  the  old  style  may  keep  love  off  the 
bookshelves,  but  they  cannot  keep  it  out  of  the  hearts  of 
their  charges,  and  it  is  wise  to  recognize  it  as  a  great 
tendency  of  life,  to  be  watched  and  directed  as  other  in- 
fiuences,  not  forbidden  j  for,  depend  upon  it,  nature  has  a 
great  tendency  to  grow  morbid  under  the  influence  of 
repression  and  enforced  concealment.  Sense  and  senti- 
ment zre  good  loving  sisters  if  they  are  allowed  equal 
growth,  and  the  end  to  be  desired  is  that  they  should  grow 
up  together,  "  like  twin  cherries  on  one  stalk,"  and  go 
hand-in-hand,  smiling  and  sisterly,  through  girlhood,  love, 
marriage,  motherhood,  and  all  the  other  phases  of  human 
life. 

The  time  will  come  in  due  course  when  the  freshness 
of  the  impressions  of  youth  will  have  passed  away,  when  life 
will  wear  a  graver  aspect,  when  we  come  to  the  andante, 
or  even  the  adagio  movement,  of  life's  symphony  j  but 
the  time  will  not  come  when,  in  reason  or  true  religion, 
we  ought  to  regret  that  in  our  spring-time  we  sowed  the 
seeds  of  many  beautiful  thoughts  which,  in  the  alchemy  of 
our  moral  nature,  have  developed  into  abiding  principles, 
strengthening  the  life  of  our  maturity  5  that  when  young 
we  were  innocently  gay  and  sensitive,  and  when  standing 

"  Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet," 

we  enjoyed  the  life  of  youth,  retainiog  much  of  the  brave 
cheerfulness  of  childhood,  while  gaining  glimpses  of 
the  broader  and  maturer  life  before  us.  "  Summer  is  a- 
coming  in,"  says  the  old  song  of  the  cuckoo  j  summer  is 
coming  to  us  with  all  its  wealth  of  verdure  and  ripening 
of  fruit,  but  that  verdure  is  growing  green  and  beautiful  in 
the  spring-time,  and  the  delicate  gracefulness  of  the 
apple-blossom  was  the  forerunner  of  the  mellow  fruit. 

Literature  does  not  possess  a  more  exquisite  and 
thoughtful  poem  than  that  *'  Maidenhood  "  of  Longfellow's 
from  which  we  just  now  quoted  two  lines.  It  is  reallj 
the  text  of  all  we  have  written,  and  we  will  finish  with 
the  strain  of  the  poet's  music  in  our  ear — 

"  Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  rath, 
In  thy  hesMt  the  dew  of  youth. 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

*'  O.  the  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds  that  cannot  heal. 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal ; 

**  And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart. 
For  a  smile  of  God  thou  art." 
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HOLDEN  WITH  THE  CORDS. 
VIII. — As  A  Dream  when  one  Awakbth. 


"1 1  rHEN,  in  due  course  of  time,  Bergan  came  partially 
*  ^  to  himself,  he  found  that  he  was  lying  on  his 
own  bed,  with  the  twilight  shadows  gathering  duskily  in 
its  hangings.  But  his  mind  was  too  dull  and  confused 
to  trouble  itself  with  the  question  how  he  came  there, 
notwithstanding  that  his  ears  seemed  still  to  retain  the 
sound  of  low  voices,  and  his  limbs  the  pressure  of  care- 
ful hands.  Scarcely  had  he  unclosed  his  heavy  eyes,  ere 
he  was  glad  to  shut  them  again,  and  to  sink  anew  into 
slumber. 

But  this  time,  it  was  not,  as  before,  a  profound  stupor, 
a  deaf,  blind,  torpid,  state  of  nothingness.  Though  it 
lasted  some  hours,  he  never  quite  lost  an  oppressive  sense 
of  overhanging  trouble,  imperfectly  as  its  nature  was 
apprehended.  Moreover,  he  was  harassed  by  dreams  of 
that  most  trying  character,  wherein  varying  images 
revolve  around  one  fixed  idea  5  combining  the  misery  of 
continual  change  with  that  of  ceaseless  iteration  into  one 
intolerable  horror. 

Breaking,  at  length,  from  the  teasing  spell  of  these 
phantasms,  he  saw  that  it  was  past  midnight.  Through 
the  opposite  window,  he  beheld  a  pale,  waning  moon, 
and,  by  its  light,  a  grey,  dimly- outlined  landscape, — a 
faint  and  lifeless  sketch,  as  it  were,  of  a  once  bright, 
breathing  world.  While  he  looked,  over  it  came  the 
black  shadow  of  a  wind-driven  cloud,  blurring  the  lines 
here  and  there,  into  still  greyer  indistinctness,  sweeping 
across  the  lawn,  mounting  the  steps  of  Bergan  Hall,  and 
laying,  at  last«  its  thin,  light  hand  over  his  own  brow  and 
eyes. 

With  it,  as  if  by  right  of  near  kinship,  a  deep  gloom 
fell  upon  his  heart.  Till  now,  it  had  not  occurred  to 
him  why  his  head  ached  so  heavily,  nor  what  weary 
weight  it  was  that  burdened  his  mind.  Yet  he  did  not 
—as  too  many  would  have  done,  after  a  brief  flush  of 
shame,  and  a  momentary  feeling  of  regret — seek  to  throw 
off  this  burden  by  telling  himself  that  his  late  aberration 
was,  after  all,  a  matter  of  small  moment,  since  it  was 
only  what  hundreds  lille  him  had  done  before,  were  now 
doing,  and  would  continue  to  do  till  the  end  of  time. 
Not  of  any  such  weak  stuff,  incapable  of  looking  his  own 
acts  squarely  in  the  face,  and  judging  them  according  to 
their  merits,  was  Bergan  made.  On  the  contrary,  he 
felt  as  much  humiliated  as  if  he  had  been  the  first,  last, 
only  intoxicated  young  man  in  the  universe. 

And  this,  be  it  understood,  was  not  so  much  because 
he  had  violated  the  higher  law,  as  because  he  had  broken 
lus  own  law  unto  himself.  With  the  Bergan  temper,  he 
had  also  inherited  a  fair  share  of  the  Bergan  pride,  and 
the  Bergan  strength  of  will.    But,  softened  and  guided 


by  home  influences  at  once  wise  and  genial,  the  one  had 
hitherto  shown  itself  mainly  in  a  lofty,  almost  an  ideal, 
purity  of  character,  and  the  other  had  expended  its  force 
chiefly  upon  himself.  The  two,  therefore,  had  served 
him  less  effectually,  in  keeping  him  free  from  current 
vices  than  higher  motives  might  have  done.  He  had 
taken  a  stern,  proud  pleasure  in  knowing  that  he  wore  no 
yoke  but  such  as  it  pleased  him  deliberately  to  assume. 
He  would  have  scorned  to  say,  what  he  often  heard  from 
the  lips  of  his  fellows,  — "  I  cannot  quit  drinking,  I  cannot 
live  without  smoking,  I  cannot  resist  the  fascinations  of 
gambling,"  etc.  j — ^he  would  have  felt  it  a  woful  slur 
upon  his  manhood  to  avow  himself  so  abject  a  slave 
to  his  animal  nature.  So  strong  was  tliis  pride  of 
character,  that  no  sooner  did  he  feel  any  habit,  any  appe- 
tite, any  pleasure,  however  innocent  in  itself,  taking  firm 
hold  of  him,  than  he  was  immediately  impelled  to  give  it 
up,  to  refuse  it  indulgence,— for  a  time,  at  least,— just  to 
satisfy  one  part  of  himself  that  its  control  over  the  other 
and  baser  part  was  still  perfect.  At  whatever  price,  he 
was  determined  to  be  his  own  master. 

It  may  be  imagined,  then,  with  what  sharp  sting  of 
pride,  what  miserable  sense  of  weakness  and  failure,  he 
writhed,  as  Memory  now  flung  open  the  doors  of  her 
silent  gallery,  and  showed  him  sombre  picture  after  pic- 
ture, representing  his  own  figure  in  divers  humiliating 
positions.  It  shrank  from  the  utterance  of  its  strong 
convictions  of  right  5  it  gave  way  to  the  assaults  of  a  poor 
ambition  5  it  drifted  with  circumstance ;  it  was  driven  to 
and  fro  like  a  shuttlecock  between  outward  temptation 
and  inward  passion ;  it  was  successively  a  fighting  rowdy, 
a  blind  lunatic,  an  insensate  drunkard. 

Not  that  these  representations  were  all  true  in  tone, 
unexaggerated  in  colour,  and  correct  in  sentiment.  Often, 
there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  fix  upon  the  exact 
point  where  the  plain  boundary  line  between  right  and 
wrong  was  crossed  ^  and  neither  pride  nor  remorse  is  apt 
to  do  it  correctly.  Some  steps  may  have  been  taken 
upon  a  kind  of  debatable  ground  \  had  the  march  been 
arrested  at  any  one  of  these,  its  tendency  would  have 
been  different.  In  reviewing  his  conduct,  Bergan  failed 
to  do  justice  either  to  his  uncle's  undeniable  claims  to  his 
respectful  consideration,  up  to  the  point  where  he  had 
been  required  to  follow  him  into  a  low  bar-room,  or  to 
the  real  beauty  and  worth  of  some  of  his  own  feelings  and 
motives.  Looking  back,  he  saw — or  seemed  to  see — only 
a  pitiable  career  of  irresolution  and  moral  cowardice, 
ending  in  disgrace.  Covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
as  if  to  shut  out  the  unwelcome  sight,  he  groaned 
aloud. 
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To  his  surprise^  the  groan  was  distinctly  prolonged  and 
repeated.  WaS'  it  the  responsive  wail  of  the  ancestral 
spirits,  mourning  over  their  degenerate  scion,  or  only  the 
sympathizing  echo  of  the  ancestral  walls  ?  Springing  to 
his  feet,  he  beheld  a  tall,  erect  figure  standing  on  the 
hearth,  showing  strangely  weird  and  unearthly  by  the 
flickering  blaze  of  a  few  dying  embers.  Nor  till  it 
turned  and  came  toward  him  did  he  recognize  the  dusky 
features  and  age-whitened  hair  of  Maumer  Rue. 

"  I  hope  that  it  is  not  on  my  account  that  you  are  up 
at  this  time  of  night,"  said  he,  gravely. 

**  You  forget  that  night  and  day  are  both  alike  to  me," 
she  quietly  answered.      Are  you  better  ?  " 

"  Much  better,  thank  you."  And  he  added  after  a 
moment, — "  How  came  I  here  ?  " 

"  Brick  found  you  in  the  avenue.  By  my  direction, 
you  were  brought  in.  At  first,  it  was  thought  that  you 
had  been  thrown  from  your  horse,  but  " 

Rue  paused. 

"I  understand,"  said  Bergan,  bitterly.  "I  was 
drunk." 

Rue  did  not  immediately  answer.  It  was  only  after 
some  moments  that  she  said,  earnestly : — 

"  Master  Bergan,  I  am  an  old  woman.  I  have  seen 
four  generations  of  your  house, — I  have  nursed  two, — 
and  I  have  spent  my  life  in  its  service.  If  it  had  been 
my  own,  I  could  not  have  loved  it  better,  nor  felt  its 
welfare  nearer  my  heart.  If  these  things  give  me  any 
right  to  say  a  word  of  warning  to  you,  let  me  say  it 
now ! " 

**  Say  whatever  seems  good  to  you,"  replied  Bergan, 
gloomily,  as  he  fiung  himself  into  a  chair.  I  doubt  if 
you  can  say  anything  so  hard  to  bear  as  what  I  have 
already  said  to  myself." 

*'  Is  that  so  ?  "  asked  Rue,  in  a  tone  of  relief — "  is 
that  really  so  ?  Then  I  need  not  say  anything.  It  is  a 
higher  voice  than  mine  that  speaks  within  you ;  and  my 
poor  words  would  only  weaken  its  efiect.  Only  listen  to 
it,  Master  Bergan,  pray  listen  to  it !  "  she  went  on,  with 
tears  streaming  from  her  blind  eyes.  "  If  you  stifle  it  now, 
it  may  never  speak  so  clearly  again  !  " 

"  Make  yourself  easy,  Maumer,"  answered  Bergan, 
much  affected,  yet  doing  his  best  to  speak  cheerfully, — 
"  I  have  not  the  least  intention  of  stifling  it.  Moreover, 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  in  no  danger  of  repeating  last 
night's  miserable  experience ;  drunkenness  is  not  my  be- 
setting sin.  I  only  wish  I  were  as  certain  that  I  should 
never  again  give  way  to  my  temper." 

"  It  has  run  in  the  blood  a  great  while,"  remarked 
Rue,  not  without  a  certain  respect  for  its  length  of  pedi- 
gree ;  "it  will  be  hard  to  get  it  out." 

"  It  shall  be  gotten  out,  though,"  responded  Bergan, 
knitting  his  brows  and  setting  his  teeth  with  true  heredi' 
tary  doggedness. 

"  Very  likely  it  may,"  replied  Rue,  quietly,  "ifyou 
take  tliat  tone.  No  doubt  the  Lord  meant  .the  Bergaa 
will  to  conquer  the  Bergan  temper — with  his  help.  Bat 


I  will  not  trouble  you  any  longer,  sir ; — thank  yoa  for 
setting  my  mind  at  rest.  And  don't  be  oflended  if  I 
recommend  you  not  to  come  in  your  uncle's  way  this 
morning ;  give  him  a  little  time  to  get  into  a  better  mood. 
I  will  send  your  breakfast  out  to  you." 

Bergan's  brow  darkened.  "  I  do  not  mtend  to  come 
in  his  way,"  he  answered,  a  little  shortly,  "neither  this 
morning  nor  at  any  other  time.  My  visit  here  is  at  an 
end.    I  leave  this  house  directly." 

Oh,  Master  Bergan,  I  beg  you  will  not  do  that ! " 
exclaimed  Rue.  "Your  uncle  really  loves  you  in  his 
heart ;  he  will  soon  forget  all  about  his  anger." 

"  It  is  not  because  I  dread  his  anger  that  I  go " 
replied  Bergan  gravely  j  "  it  is  because  he  has  lowered 
me  in  my  own  eyes,  and  disgraced  me  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  in  a  way  that  1  cannot  forget.  At  least,  not  until 
I  have  proved  to  myself  that  I  am  neither  a  moral  coward 
nor  a  miserable  parasite,  and  to  the  world  that  drinkmg 
and  fighting  are  not  the  essential  conditions  ^of  my  exist- 
ence. I  cannot  well  do  either  without  leaving  Bergan 
Hall.  And  I  certainly  shall  not  put  myself  in  my  uncle  s 
way  again,  until  he  sees  fit  to  apologize  for  what  he  did 
yesterday." 

Is  the  world  turned  upside  down,  then,"  asked  Rue, 
with  a  kind  of  slow  wonder,  "  that  an  old  uncle  must 
apologize  to  a  young  nephew  ? " 

Bergan  coloured,  and  the  unwonted  bitterness  and 
irritation  of  his  manner  gave  way  before  the  force  of  the 
implied  rebuke. 

**  Thank  you,"  said  he,  almost  in  his  natural  tone, "  I 
see  that  I  am — or,  at  least,  that  I  was — a  little  beside 
myself.  Still,  I  must  leave  Bergan  Hall.  I  cannot  think 
it  right  or  expedient  to  remain  here  longer.  But  when  I 
have  put  myself  in  the  way  of  living  independently,  and 
cleared  up  my  reputation,  I  will  do  what  I  can,  without 
loss  of  self-respect,  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  my 
uncle.  Indeed,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  foolishly  resentful, 
nor  unbecomingly  exacting." 

"  May  I  ask  what  you  are  going  to  do  ?  "  inquired 
Rue,  after  a  few  moments  of  thought. 

''Certainly.  I  am  going  to  carry  out  my  original 
plan,  and  my  mother  s  express  wish,  by  opening  a  law- 
office  in  Berganton,  and  doing  my  best  to  win  fame  and 
fortune  in  the  place  which  my  ancestors  founded ;  and  in 
which,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "their  shades  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  watch  toy  career  with  especial 
interest,  and  also  to  do  me  a  good  turn,  whenever  they 
have  it  in  their  power." 

"Well,"  said  Rue,  after  a  long  pause,  "perhaps  you 
are  right.  I  think  I  begin  to  see  that  it  may  be  quite  as 
well  for  you  to  go  away  for  a  time.  You  shall  not  lose 
anything  by  it ;  I  will  take  care  of  that.  I  have  more 
influence  with  your  uncle  than  you  would  think.  And  I 
promise  you — remember,  I  promise  you,"  she  repeated, 
with  marked  emphasis — whatever  comes,  you  shall  have 
Bergan  Hall." 

The  young  man  shook  his  htad.   "  I  think  not,"  said 
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he.  Indeed,  I  have  ceased  to  wish  for  it ;  I  do  not  see 
any  place  for  it  in  the  life  which  I  now  contemplate.  It 
was  but  a  pleasant  day-dream  at  best,  and  it  is  over." 

''It  may  be  over  for  you/*  rejoined  Rue,  quietly, 
'*  but  it  is  not  over  for  me  j  and  my  dreams  are  apt  to 
come  true.  I  may  not  live  to  see  it — indeed,  it  is  borne 
in  upon  me  that  I  shall  not — but  the  Hall  will  surely  be 
yours  one  day." 

Bergan  again  shook  his  head.  Without  making  any 
pretensions  to  the  prophetic  gift,  he  thought  he  could 
foretell,  better  than  old  Rue,  the  effect  of  the  course 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  upon  his  uncle, 
fiat  the  blind  woman  could  not  see  the  gesture,  and  he 
forbore  to  put  his  doubt  into  words,  unless  its  subtle 
prompting  was  to  be  detected  in  his  next  apparently 
irrelevant  sentence : — 

"  I  shall  think  it  one  of  my  first  duties  to  go  and  see 
my  Uncle  Godfrey." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Rue,  placidly.  "He 
is  a  wise,  just  man,  and  no  doubt  he  will  give  you  good 
advice  about  setting  up  your  profession.  I  have  been 
hoping  that,  through  you,  this  long  family  breach  would 
he  healed." 

And  here  the  conversation  strayed  off  amid  thick- 
growing  family  topics,  where  it  is  unnecessary  to 
follow  it. 

Grey  dawn  was  in  the  east  when,  after  a  long, 
lingering  look  at  the  ancestral  portraits,  Bergan  went 
out  from  the  old  Hall.  He  could  scarcely  believe  that  it 
was  less  than  a  week  since  he  first  entered  it.  He  had 
passed  there  one  of  those  crises  of  life  which  do  the 
work  of  years.  His  short  occupancy  had  left  its  indelible 
impress  upon  his  character  for  good  or  evil. 

Rue  attended  him  to  the  door,  and  detained  him  for  a 
moment  on  the  threshold. 

"  If  ever  you  are  in  need  of  a  quiet  place  where  you 
can  feel  perfectly  at  home,"  said  she,  "  come  here.  Your 
room  shall  always  be  ready  for  you,  and  you  might  stay 
here  for  weeks  together,  and  no  one  be  the  wiser,  rarely 
does  any  one  but  me  come  inside  the  door.  And  if 
ever  you  should  be  in  any  trouble  or  in  any  want,  come 
and  see  what  the  old,  blind  woman  can  do  for  you  5  she 
may  be  better  able  to  help  you  than  you  think.  And 
now,  good-bye,  and  God  bless  you,  my  dear  young 
master— the  future  master  of  Bergan' Hall ! " 

She  raised  her  withered  hands  and  sightless  eyes  to 
heaven  as  she  ended;  and  when  Bergan  looked  back 
from  the  farther  verge  of  the  lawn,  she  was  standing 
there  still,  in  the  dim  dawn-light,  a  grey,  venerable, 
ghostly  figure,  framed  in  his  ancestral  doorway,  calling 
down  blessings  on  his  head. 


IX. 

Thb  Blot  Clbavbs. 
Youthful  spirits  have  a  natural  buoyancy  that  floats 
them  easily  over  the  first  wave  of  trouble,  however  severe. 


It  is  the  long  succession  of  wearing  disappointments  and 
corroding  griefs,  of  anxious  days  and  restless  nights,  of 
abortive  aims  and  hopes  deferred, which  finally  overcomes 
their  lightsomeness,  and  sinks  them  fathoms  deep  under 
a  smooth-flowing  surface  of  gentle  cheerfulness,  a  teasing 
ebb  and  flow  of  worriment,  or  an  icy  plane  of  despair. 

But  of  this  grievous  iteration,  and  its  depressing 
effect,  Bergan,  as  yet,  had  no  experience.  His  heart  in- 
voluntarily grew  lighter  as  he  went  down  the  long 
avenue.  The  old  Hall,  with  its  dust-clogged  and  tra- 
dition-darkened atmosphere,  its  dusky  delights  and  duskier 
temptations,  seemed  to  fade  back  again  into  the  unsub- 
stantiality  of  his  childhood's  visions.  His  sojourn  there 
was,  at  best,  but  a  brief,  casual  episode  in  an  otherwise 
coherent  life.  He  now  recurred  to  the  main  argument. 
Not  that  he  could  foresee  precisely  how  it  was  to  be 
wrought  out.  But  the  very  uncertainty  before  him  was 
not  without  its  own  special  and  potent  charm.  It  gave 
such  unlimited  scope  to  hope  and  imagination ;  there  was 
in  it  so  much  room  for  sturdy  endeavour  and  noble 
achievement,  for  an  iron  age  of  progress  and  a  golden  era 
of  fame ! 

It  was  still  early  when  he  reached  the  Berganton 
Hotel.  The  landlord  was  in  the  office  j  he  was  also  in 
the  midst  of  a  prolonged  matutinal  stretch  and  yawn, 
when  Bergan  surprised  him  with  a  pleasant — 

Good  morning.    Have  you  a  vacant  room  for  me  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  that  is,  I  will  see,"  was  the  somewhat 
inconclusive  reply;  its  first  clause  being  due  to  the 
favourable  impression  made  by  Bergan's  face  and  manner, 
and  its  last  to  prudential  considerations  arising  from  the 
quickly  recognized  facts  that  this  prepossessing  young 
man  was  on  foot,  and  without  baggage.  "  Do  you  want 
it  long  ? " 

"  I  can  hardly  tell ;  some  days,  perhaps ;  possibly 
longer.  I  wish  to  see  if  it  be  worth  my  while  to  locate 
myself  permanently  here.  My  name  is  Bergan  Arling. 
My  baggage  is  to  be  sent  over  from  Bergan  Hall." 

^'  Ah,  I  see,"  said  the  landlord,  in  a  tone  which  im- 
plied that  he  had  suddenly  been  lifted  to  a  point  of 
observation  at  once  wide  and  unpromising.  And  almost 
immediately  he  added — ^"  On  the  whole,  1  believe  I 
haven't  got  an  eligible  room  to  offer  you.  The  one  that 
I  thought  of  at  first  is  partially  engaged  ;  I  cannot  let  it 
go  till  I  know  the  gentleman's  decision." 

Bergan  was  gifted  with  perceptions  too  quick  and  fine 
not  to  notice  the  unfavourable  effect  produced  by  his 
frank  explanation  of  himself.  Nor  was  he  slow  to 
divine  the  cause.  No  doubt  his  name  had  been  bruited 
abroad  in  connection  with  the  disgraceful  scenes  of  yester- 
day; and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  in  the  very  place 
where  it  would  otherwise  have  been  an  advantage  to  him, 
it  would  now  stand  in  his  way.  His  heart  sank  a  little 
to  find  that  he  had  not  left  yesterday's  acts  so  completely 
behind  him  as  he  had  allowed  himself  to  believe.  He 
had  still  to  endure  his  inevitable  terq^  gf  bondage  to  their 
eyil  consequences. 
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Yet  herein,  he  remembered,  was  his  strongest  motive 
for  perseverance  in  the  path  npon  which  he  had  entered. 
He  could  not  leave  a  tarnished  reputation  behind  him  in 
the  place  founded  by  his  ancestors  ^  the  very  dust  of 
which,  blowing  about  the  streets,  doubtless  held  many 
particles  closely  akin  to  his  own  earthly  substance,  and 
dimly  capable  of  pride  or  shame  on  his  account.  At 
whatever  cost  of  present  pain  or  ulterior  loss,  he  must 
stay  in  Berganton  long  {enough  to  set  himself  right  in  the 
public  eyes. 

And  loss,  it  was  plain,  there  might  be.  Berganton 
was  no  longer  the  busy  and  prosperous  town  of  his 
mother's  reminiscences.  All  these  years  it  had  been 
going  backwards.  Looking  up  and  down  its  long,  tame, 
principal  street,  with  its  scant  and  sluggish  flow  of  human 
life,  he  could  discover  little  field  for  energy,  little  scope 
for  ambition.  Were  it  not  for  the  cords  of  obligation 
woven  around  him  by  yesterday's  events,  he  would  scarcely 
have  stayed  for  a  second  look.  But  those  cords  held 
him  firmly  to  his  purpose. 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  respectable  family  where  jl 
should  be  likely  to  obtain  board,  or,  at  least,  lodgings  ?  " 
was  his  next  inquiry. 

''I  do  not.  I  think  they  might  take  you  in  at 
the  Gregg  House,  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
street." 

The  words  were  spoken  carelessly  enough,  yet  Bergan 
could  scarcely  fail  to  detect  in  them  a  covert  insinuation, 
-or  to  imagine  one.  His  cheek  crimsoned,  and  his  eye 
flashed.  Ere  he  could  speak,  however,  a  gentleman, 
whom  he  had  observed  sitting  near  him,  with  a  news- 
paper before  his  face,  dropped  the  printed  screen,  and 
came  forward. 

"  Mr.  Arling  can  breakfast  here,  at  any  rate,"  said 
he,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  accustomed  to  overcome  all 
obstacles  j  "  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  have  him  for  my 
vis-a-vis  at  the  early  breakfast  that  I  have  bespoken  this 
morning,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  a  visit  to  a  far-away 
patient.  And  you  can  at  least  give  him  the  room  of 
which  you  speak  until  it  is  called  for ;  by  that  time,  we 
will  hope,  he  may  be  provided  with  one  even  more  to  his 
mind." 

'*  Certainly,  doctor,"  returned  the  landlord,  looking  a 
little  crestfallen.      If  I  had  known  the  gentleman  was  a 

friend  of  yours  " 

"Hardly  that  yet,"  interposed  the  doctor,  smiling, 
though  I  trust  he  may  be,  in  good  time.  I  know  your 
uncle  very  well,'*  he  continued,  addressing  Bergan,  as  the 
landlord  moved  away;  "indeed,  I  may  say,  your  two 
uncles,  if  that  be  any  ground  of  acquaintance.  But  I 
have  the  advantage  of  you,  in  that  I  heard  your  name  just 
now  5  mine  is  Remy — Felix  Remy — very  much  at  your 
service.  Not  that  this  announcement  places  us  on  an 
equal  footing ;  for,  while  your  name  puts  me  at  once  in 
possession  of  your  antecedents,  to  a  certain  extent,  mine 
tells  you  nothing  about  me  except  that  I  am  of  French 
<ip6cent.   Are  you  willing  to  take  the  rest  on  trust,  until 


a  fitting  time  for  a  fuller  explanatioa  ? "  and  the  doctor 
held  out  his  hand. 

*'  Until  the  end  of  time,"  replied  Bergan,  grasping  it 
warmly.  It  would  be  strange  if  kindness  were  not  its 
own  sufficient  explanation. 

Doctor  Remy  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  frank 
cynicism.  "  Perhaps  so,"  said  he.  "  Yet  I  make  bold  to 
confess  that  my  own  practice  is  to  look  kindness  a  little 
more  closely  in  the  face  than  its  opposite.  The  latter 
generally  wear  its  reasons  openly  on  its  forehead  3  but  for 
the  complicated  motives  at  the  bottom  of  the  former,  one 
needs  to  look  long  and  deep." 

"Do  they  pay  for  the  trouble?"  asked  Bergan, 
smiling. 

"  Not  unless  you  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 
As  society  is  constituted,  you  cannot  well  act  upoa 
it.  To  apparent  kindness,  one  has  to  return  apparent 
gratitude." 

I  trust  I  succeed  in  making  mine  '  apparent,' "  said 
Bergan,  falling  into  the  doctor's  humour. 

"  Perfectly.  It  could  not  be  told  from  the  genuine 
article." 

"  The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  your  kindness." 

"  Doubtless.  But  here  comes  Cato,  to  show  you  to 
your  room.  I  think  breakfast  will  be  ready  as  soon  as 
you  are." 

A  very  few  moments  sufficed  for  Bergan  to  remove 
the  traces  of  his  early  morning  walk,  and  rejoin  his  new 
acquaintance  in  the  breakfast-room.  The  two  gentlemen 
at  once  seated  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table. 
An  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  them  to  observe  each 
other  at  their  leisure,  of  which  Bergan  was  first  to  avail 
himself.  His  interest  had  been  awakened  by  the  doctor  s 
peculiar  style  of  conversation. 

He  saw  before  him  a  man  of  n^edium  height  and 
compactly  built  figure.  His  locks  had  been  touched  by 
thought  or  care  to  a  premature  greyness,  for  he  had 
scarcely  yet  entered  upon  middle  age.  His  features  were 
regular,  and  would  have  been  handsome  had  they  been 
less  keenly  and  coldly  intellectual — ^the  phy^cal  mould 
was  forgotten  in  the  mental  one  that  made  itself  so  much 
more  manifest.  Their  expression  was  one  pf  active  in- 
telligence and  calm  force,  embittered,  at  the  mouth,  by  a 
touch  of  scorn.  Yet  the  face  did  not  absolutely  repel ; 
for  many  minds,  it  would  possess  an  inscrutable  fasci- 
nation. It  provoked  study ;  it  challenged  the  imagination 
and  the  understanding. 

The  doctor's  conversation  was  marked  by  a  curious 
frankness,  and  an  equally  curious  reserve.  He  made  no 
scruple  whatever  of  opening  to  the  light  of  day  shadowy 
recesses  of  motive  and  aim  that  most  men  would  studiously 
close,  nor  of  putting  himself  at  odds  with  the  world  on 
various  points  of  social  or  moral  ethics,  nor  of  boldly 
questioning  and  criticising  much  that  mankind  consents 
to  hold  in  reverence.  Yet,  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  con- 
versation, thoug(i  he  had  talked  readily  and  fluendy  on 
many  sabjeots,  and  said  something  true,  or  profound,  or 
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brilliant,  or  suggestive,  about  each,  his  interested,  amused, 
startled,  and  bewildered  hearer  could  find  almost  no 
residuum  of  his  real  opinions  about  any  of  them.  Jt  was 
impossible  to  decide  where  he  had  been  in  jest,  and  where 
in  earnest ;  though  bis  most  serious  argument  had  run  a 
vein  of  mockery,  from  under  his  profoundest  thought  had 
peeped  forth  a  hidden  sarcasm.  His  creed,  social,  moral, 
and  political,  continually  slipped  through  the  seeker's 
fingers  in  subtle,  witty,  or  scornful  negations  and  con- 
troversions. 

Not  that  Bergan  was  conscious  of  this  at  the  moment, 
nor,  indeed,  until  after  many  days  of  familiar  intercourse. 
He  recognized  in  the  doctor  an  intellectual  cultivation  of 
no  ordinarj  depth  and  scope  he  was  interested  and  well- 
nigh  dazzled  by  his  originality  of  thought,  the  boldness  of 
his  attacks,  and  the  freedom  of  his  speculations ;  but  the 
dubious  aspect  of  his  own  affairs  continually  rose  before 
him  to  harass  his  mind  and  distract  his  attention ;  he 
was  himself  incapable  of  close  observation  or  continuous 
thought.  After  a  time,  his  glance  sank  upon  his  plate,  or 
wandered  aimlessly  out  of  the  window  :  though  he  forgot 
no  requirement  of  courtesy,  he  was  often  in  a  state  of 
semi-abstraction. 

Then,  in  his  turn.  Doctor  Remy  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
his  companion.  It  was  evident  that  he  subjected  him  to  a 
far  more  careful  and  penetrating  scrutiny  than  he  had  sus- 
tained himself.  He  noted  his  looks,  he  weighed  his  words, 
he  analyzed  his  turns  of  thought,  in  a  way  to  indicate  that 
exceeding  *'  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,"  of  which 
he  had  spoken,  or  some  deeper  motive  than  even  his  hardy 
frankness  would  care  to  divulge.  Whether  or  no  he  liked 
what  he  saw,  no  mortal  could  have  told.  The  doctor's 
face  was  a  sort  of  mechanical  mask,  absolutely  under  his 
control;  it  expressed  anything  or  nothing,  according  to 
his  will. 

One  thing  only  would  have  been  plain  to  the  observer, 
that  he  was  puzzled  by  something  which  be  found,  or  did 
not  find.  After  one  of  his  deeply  penetrating  glances,  he 
suddenly  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and,  first  filling  his 
own  glass,  passed  it  across  the  table. 

"I  am  fortifying  myself  for  a  harder  day's  work  than 
usual,"  said  he,  as  if  by  way  of  apology,  if  apology  were 
needed.  "Will  you  try  it  ?  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that 
it  is  tolerably  good." 

"  Thank  you  j  I  never  take  wine  at  breakfast." 

"Anything  else  that  you  would  prefer?"  began  the 
doctor,  courteously. 

Nothing  whatever,  thank  you,"  replied  Bergan,  with 
a  most  conclusive  wave  of  the  hand. 

*^  Then  you  do  not  hold  the  theory  that  a  little  good 
▼ine,  or  other  spirits,  after  a  meal,  clears  the  brain,  and 
aids  the  digestion  ?  " 

"Dollookas  if  I  stood  in  need  of  either  goodoflfice?*' 
asked  Bergan,  smiling. 

The  doctor  gave  him  a  quick,  critical  glance. 
"No,  I  cannot  see  that  you  do,"  he  answered.  '*I 
should  say  that,  in  your  case,  Nature  might  safely  be  left 


to  perform  her  own  functions  5  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 
human  mechanism  in  a  sounder  condition,  or  animated  by 
a  richer  vitality.  Still,  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in 
drinking  in  moderation.  Of  course,  if  one  cannot  do  that, 
it  is  best  to  avoid  it  altogether." 

Bergan  looked  up  quickly,  almost  angrily,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  the  doctor's  face  or  manner  to  indicate 
that  his  general  remark  was  weighted  with  any  ulterior 
meaning.  He  was  holding  his  wine  up  to  the  light  with 
the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  and  having  sufficiently  enjoyed 
its  colour  and  bouquet,  he  tossed  it  off  with  apparent  relish. 
Yet  Bergan  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  notice,  had  he 
been  less  preoccupied,  that  he  then  quietly  pushed  both 
glass  and  bottle  aside,  and  seemed  to  forget  their 
existence. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you  before  I  set  off 
on  my  daily  treadmill  ?  "  he  asked,  when  the  meal  was 
ended. 

"  Nothing,  thank  you,  unless  you  can  tell  me  where  I 
shall  be  most  likely  to  find  lodgings  and  an  office.'* 

"  An  office,  did  you  say  ?  Do  I  behold  in  you  a  brother 
of  the  order  of  the  Asclepiadae  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not  that  honour.  I  am  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Law." 

How  many  pegs  shall  I  take  myself  down  in  your 
estimation,  if  I  proclaim  myself  a  deserter  therefrom?" 

Bergan  could  not  help  looking  the  astonishment  that 
he  did  not  express. 

It  is  true,"  said  the  doctor,  answering  the  look.  ^'  I. 
studied  law,  and  practised  it  for  about  two  years.  But  it 
did  not  suit  me." 

"  Would  it  be  impertinent  to  ask  why  ?" 
Not  at  all.  It  gave  too  much  scope,  or  too  litde,  to 
my  natural  antagonism  of  mind;  too  little  for  mental 
satisfaction,  too  much  for  material  advantage.  For  in- 
stance, I  was  always  possessed  with  an  insane  desire  to 
dear  the  guilty  man,  whether  he  were  my  client  or  no." 

*'Yet  you  deny  to  yourself  the  credit  of  generous 
impulses !" 

"  Stay  a  little.  I  was  often  assailed  with  an  equally 
insane  desire  to  convict  the  innocent  one,  when  he  was 
720/  my  client.  Do  not  look  so  horrified,  for  the  same 
motive  was  at  the  bottom  of  both.  It  was  because  I  saw 
so  clearly  that,  with  an  exchange  of  circumstances — in- 
herited traits,  education,  temptation,  and  so  forth — thttQ 
would  also  be  an  exchange  of  persons." 

**  In  that  case,  it  would  seem  that  neither  should  be 
convicted." 

Exactly.  But  it  was  Society  that  needed  to  be  con- 
victed and  punished.  There  was  a  real  satisfaction  in 
reversing  its  unrighteous  judgments." 

Bergan  felt  that  he  was  sinking  in  a  kind  of  n^ental 
quicksand.  "  But,"  he  objected,  catching  hold  of  the  first 
twig  of  support  that  offered  itself,  "you  count  the  man's 
will  for  nothing." 

With  most  men,  it  does  count  for  nothing.  Where 
on^  man  performs  either  a  good  or  a  bad  action  delibe- 
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rately^  looking  behind  and  before  him,  nbe  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  do  it  because  of  the  pressure  of  outward  cir^ 
cumstance.** 

"You  think,  then/'  said  Bergan,  after  a  moment's 
consideration^  *'  that  when  a  man  wilfully  embarks  on  the 
current  which  tends  towards  the  Niagara  cataract,  it  is 
his  misfortune,  and  not  his  fault,  if  he  finally  finds  himself 
at  a  point  where  the  pressure  of  outward  circumstance 
must  needs  carry  him  over  the  fall." 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  doctor,  "the  responsibility 
shifts  back  to  the  power  that  made  the  current  and  the 
fall,  and  put  them  in  his  way." 

Bergan  saw  the  wide  labyrinth  of  controversy  opening 
before  him,  and  tacitly  declined  to  set  foot  in  it.  He  was 
in  no  mood  for  polemics.    He  merely  asked — 

**  And  in  what  way,  if  the  question  is  admissible,  do 
you  find  medicine  more  to  your  taste  than  the  law  ?" 

*'  In  medicine  there  is  always  a  distinct  and  legitimate 
foe  to  copbat — disease.  When  one  engages  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  a  fever,  there  are  no  side  issues.  Nor  does 
it  matter  in  the  least  whether  battle  is  to  be  done  over  the 
body  of  an  incarnate  demon  or  an  angel  unfledged — in 
both  cases  the  treatment  is  identical,  the  physician's  duty 
the  same." 

I  think  I  understand  you,"  said  Bergan,  after  a  pause, 
during  which  he  had  been  trying  to  reconcile  these  curious 
and  half-conflicting  statements  with  some  underlying  prin- 
ciples, and  finding  it,  at  last,  in  his  own  heart,  rather  than 
in  the  doctor's  words }  "a  physician's  professional  and 
abstract  duty  are  never  at  variance,  while  a  lawyer  must 
often  be  puzzled  to  decide  if  he  is  justified  in  using 
his  legal  skill  to  save  a  criminal  from  merited  punish- 
ment." 

It  is  a  question  that  puzzles  few  of  them,"  remarked 
the  doctor,  dryly.  But  in  regard  to  this  oflSlce,  in  posse* 
of  yours :  I  rent  my  own  from  a  very  respectable  widow 
lady,  whose  house  is  much  too  large  for  the  narrow  income 
to  which  she  found  herself  restricted  at  her  husband's 
death.  I  think  she  has  another  room  that  she  would  be 
glad  to  let  to  an  eligible  tenant.  Shall  we  go  and  see  ? 
It  is  quite  in  my  way  1  must  visit  my  ofiioe  before  I  set 
out  on  my  rounds." 

The  house  won  Bergan's  liking,  at  a  glance.  It 
stood  on  a  comer ;  it  was  large  and  airy ;  double  piazzas 
surrounded  it  on  three  sides ;  over  it  a  hale  old  live-oak 
and  half-a-dozen  grey,  decrepit  china-trees  flung  their 
pleasant  shade.  In  the  rear,  was  a  tempting  thicket 
of  a  garden,  which  Art  had  first  planted,  and  then  handed 
over  to  Nature,  to  be  taken  care  of  at  her  leisure, — the 
result  being  an  altogether  admirable  and  Eden-like 
wilderness  of  boughs  and  vines,  and,  in  their  season, 
flowers  and  fruits,  such  as  can  be  seen  nowhere  but  at 
the  South.  The  interior  of  the  dwelling  wore  a  most 
attractive  look  of  neatness,  comfort,  and  refinement,  not- 
withstanding its  extreme  plainness  of  finish  and  furni- 
ture. Crossing  its  threshold,  he  felt  that  a  true  home 
bg(}  r^cejvec}  him  into  its  beoe(|cenf  shadow,  ^pthing 


could  be  better  for  him,  he  thought,  than  to  find  an 
abiding  place  therein. 

Nor  was  there  any  difliculty  in  the  way.  The  doc- 
tor's magical  touch  arranged  the  preliminaries.  Then, 
Mrs.  Lyte, — a  pale,  sweet,  fragile-looking  woman,  with 
the  gentle  gravity  of  manner  that  comes  of  sorrow  at 
once  incurable  and  resigned — ^yielded  at  once  to  the  mag- 
netism of  Bergan's  address, — the  involuntary  softening 
of  tone  wherewith  he  recognized  the  claim  of  her  black 
garments  upon  his  sympathies,  the  manifest  deference 
which  he  paid  to  her  loneliness,  her  bereavement,  her 
sorrow.  Since  it  was  needful  to  sacrifice  socnething  of 
the  home  seclusion  and  sacredness  to  the  necessity  of 
daily  bread,  she  could  not  hope  for  a  more  desirable 
tenant.  The  negociations  were  quickly  concluded.  Not 
only  was  an  office  secured,  but  a  lodging-room  in  its  rear 
was  also  placed  at  his  disposal  i  and  he  was  to  take  his 
meals  at  the  hotel. 

Returning  thither,  and  finding  that  his  baggage  had 
duly  arrived  from  the  Hall,  Bergan's  active  temperament 
would  not  let  him  rest  until  he  had  transported  it  to  his 
new  quarters,  and  gotten  them  in  tolerable  order.  In 
this  business  he  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
The  sun  was  low  in  the  horizon,  when,  by  way  of  a 
finishing  touch,  he  nailed  a  tin  plate,  bearing  in  gilt 
letters  the  words — ^"Bergan  Arling,  Attorney  at 
Law,"  to  his  office  window. 

With  the  act,  came  a  thrill  of  strange  enjoyment.  It 
was  like  the  first  breath  of  a  new  and  invigorating  atmos- 
phere. That  little  sign  imparted  an  element  of  solidity 
to  his  plans  and  aims,  hitherto  lacking.  It  marked  an 
epoch  in  his  life.  Now,  first,  he  flung  himself,  with 
all  his  strength  and  energy,  into  the  great  struggle  of 
mankind. 

To  this  pleasantly  excited  mood,  motion  was  still 
desirable,  weariness  unfelt.  He  decided  to  pay  a  visit  to 
his  second,  and  yet  unknown,  uncle, — Godfrey  Bergan. 
He  quitted  the  village  with  the  last,  red  sunbeams. 


PART  SECOND. 

THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  WAY. 
I. 

Through  a  Mist. 

Oakstead,  the  estate  of  Godfrey  Bergan,  was  sq>a- 
rated  from  the  lands  of  the  Hall  by  the  small 
river — or  "creek,"  in  local  parlance — which  has  before 
been  mentioned.  The  pleasant  dwelling  of  the  owner 
stood  not  far  from  a  picturesque  bend  of  the  strean), 
commanding  a  view  of  its  tawny,  slumberous  current  for 
a  considerable  distance  up  and  down, — a  view  made  up 
of  gentlest  ci^rve?  and  softest  colouring  only,  yet  with 
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enough  of  quiet  beauty  to  arrest  Bergan*s  feet,  for  some 
moments*  on  the  oak-shadowed  lawn. 

The  river's  tide  stole  almost  imperceptibly  past, 
mirroring  in  its  still  bosom  the  sunset-painted  sky,  and 
the  graver  tinted  objects  of  earth,  with  equal  felicity, — 
like  a  gentle  spirit,  in  whose  well-ordered  life  the  things 
of  either  world  find  their  appropriate  place  and  exquisite 
harmony.  Just  at  that  point  of  the  upper  stream  where 
an  artist  would  have  placed  it  for  the  best  pictorial  effect, 
was  the  bridge  of  the  main  road,  with  rough  abutments 
half-buried  in  wild  foliage,  and  railings  overrun  with 
tIdcs  ;  and  at  a  remoter  point  down  its  shining  course, 
the  slenderer  span  of  a  narrow  footbridge,  with  a  single 
mstic  railing,  was  also  seen,  idealized  by  distance  into  an 
aerial  passway  fit  for  fairy  feet.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
Godfrey  s  proprietorship,  while  the  half-brothers  were  yet 
on  friendly  terms,  this  latter  structure  had  furnished  the 
means  of  easy  and  frequent  communication  between  the 
two  households.  On  the  cessation  of  intercourse,  how- 
ever, Major  Bergan  had  threatened  its  destruction,  and 
had  even  begun  an  attack  upon  his  own  abutment ;  but 
his  operations  being  suddenly  suspended,  and  no  con- 
venient opportunity  occurring  for  their  resumption,  he 
had  finally  left  the  work  of  demolition  to  be  finished  by 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  elements,  and  the  slow  tooth  of 
time.  Though  in  a  somewhat  ruinous  condition,  and 
but  insecurely  poised  on  the  damaged  abutment,  the 
bridge  was  still  passable,  with  due  caution ;  and,  doubt- 
less, it  served  for  the  nocturnal  visits  of  such  negroes  of 
the  two  estates  as  were  not  set  at  odds  by  the  bitterness 
of  their  masters'  feud. 

At  a  little  distance  below  the  footbridge,  the  river 
made  another  graceful  bend,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the 
sbdow  of  the  pine  forest, — behind  and  above  the  dark, 
swaying  fringe  of  which,  the  posthumous  glory  of  the 
sun  was  fading  from  the  western  sky.  Against  this 
flitting  splendour,  the  turret-like  summits  of  the  chimneys 
of  Bergan  Hall  were  distinctly  visible.  A  little  saddened 
bj  the  sight,  as  forcing  back  on  his  mind  thoughts  and 
images  which  he  had  partially  succeeded  in  flinging  off, 
Bergan  turned  and  walked  quickly  up  the  path  to  the 
house.  Voices  met  him  as  he  drew  near.  In  one  end 
of  the  broad  piazza,  so  shut  in  by  interlacing  vines  as  to 
constitute  a  kind  of  leaf-tapestried  parlour,  two  gentle- 
men were  talking. 

I  am  afraid  the  identity  is  only  too  certain,"  said 
the  smooth,  sarcastic  voice  of  Doctor  Remy.  **  But  I 
^ubt  if  the  habit  be  a  confirmed  one, — certainly,  the 
pbysical  mdications  are  lacking.  At  any  rate,  as  I  said 
before,  he  is  evidently  making  an  effort  to  overcome  it." 

I  wish  that  no  such  effort  were  necessary," — began 
a  different  voice ;  but  with  the  instinct  of  delicacy,  Bergan 
set  his  foot  upon  the  lower  step  of  the  piazza  in  a  way  to 
be  distinctly  heard,  and  would  have  done  the  same  had  he 
supposed  that  the  conversation  concerned  him,  which  he 
^dnot.  The  voice  ceased  abruptly,  and  a  gentleman, 
vbom  he  instantly  recognized  as  hi^  uncle,  advanced 


meet  him.  Though  he  had  enough  of  the  Bergan  cast 
of  feature  to  identify  him  at  the  first,  casual  glance,  as 
belonging  to  the  race,  it  was  lost,  almost  as  soon  as  seen, 
amid  traits  widely  differing  from  the  ancestoral  pattern. 
He  was  a  much  more  genuine  outcome  of  American  soil 
than  the  rest  of  Sir  Harry's  descendants, — in  whom  a 
childhood  fed  upon  old-world  family  traditions,  and  a 
youth  spent  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  had  availed  to  pre- 
serve the  English  mould  from  all  but  the  more  unavoid- 
able modifications.  The  race  had  always  been  marked 
by  a  greater  volume  of  muscle,  a  ruddier  complexion,  and 
a  sturdier  texture  of  character,  than  was  exactly  native  to 
the  soil.  But,  in  Godfrey  Bergan,  these  characteristics 
were  lacking.  Though  tall  and  well-formed,  he  was 
spare  in  figure  and  thin  in  face.  His  complexion  had 
the  true  American  sallowness  of  tint.  In  matters  of 
bulk,  weight,  and  colouring, — all  the  purely  animal  cha- 
racteristics,— ^he  fell  far  below  the  standard  of  his  half- 
brother.  By  way  of  indemnity,  his  figure  had  more 
litheness  and  grace  i  and  his  features  were  more  clearly 
cut,  and  endowed  with  a  keener  vivacity  of  expression, — 
apparently,  they  were  informed  by  a  quicker  and  finer 
intellect,  as  well  as  a  gentler  spirit. 

Altogether,  it  was  thoughtful,  a  refined,  a  benevolent 
countenance,  that  confronted  Bergan ;  yet  not  without 
certain  firm  lines  about  the  mouth  to  indicate  that  its 
owner  could  be  decided,  if  he  chose,  and  perhaps  severe. 
While  it  invited  liking,  it  commanded  respect. 

It  was  with  real  pleasure  that  Bergan  made  his  self 
introduction  to  a  relative  with  so  many  apparent  claims  to 
affection  and  esteem.  Yet,  even  while  he  mentioned  his 
name  and  relationship,  and  held  out  his  hand,  as  to  a 
stranger, — albeit  a  friend, — ^he  was  beset  by  an  uneasy 
consciousness,  that  he  had  met  Mr.  Bergan,  or  somebody 
very  like  him,  before.  But  where  ?  Sending  a  swift, 
retrospective  glance  through  his  life,  he  could  find  no 
clue  to  the  perplexing  feeling ;  and,  having  scant  time 
for  investigation,  he  quickly  dismissed  it  as  the  offspring 
of  some  indefinite  and  elusive  resemblance,  perhaps  to 
one  of  the  ancestral  portraits,  perhaps  to  a  half-forgotten 
acquaintance. 

It  was  the  more  easily  disposed  of,  that  its  place  was 
soon  filled  by  another  shadowy  vexation.  His  uncle's 
reception  was  both  courteous  and  kind ;  yet  he  could  not 
help  feeling  intuitively  that  it  was  lacking  in  some  in- 
definable element  of  cordiality,  even  while  he  repudiated 
the  intuition  as  a  baseless  figment  of  his  own  imagination. 
Certainly,  there  was  no  tangible  coolness,  not  so  much 
as  a  thin  film  of  indifference,  upon  which  to  lay  a  plau- 
sible finger-tip )  nothing  that  did  not  slip  away  from  every 
attempt  at  analysis,  and  seem  to  resolve  itself  into  a  sickly 
humour  of  his  own.  At  worst,  he  told  himself,  there 
was  only  some  less  definite  expression  of  consanguineous 
sympathy,  in  the  pressure  of  his  uncle's  hand,  and  in  the 
modulations  of  his  voice,  than  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
look  for  5  and  this  was  a  mere  matter  of  mood  and 
temperament,  the  absence  of  which  formed  no  good 
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ground  for  complaint^  whatever  warmth  and  grace  might 
have  been  contributed  by  its  presence.  No  doubt,  it  would 
come  in  good  time. 

Meanwhile  Doctor  Remy^  sending  forth  his  keen 
glance  from  the  shadowy  end  of  the  piazza^  had  recog- 
ni^d  the  new  comer ;  and  he  now  presented  himself,  hat 
in  hand. 

The  first  meeting  of  near  relatives/'  said  he,  with 
his  indescribable  mixture  of  seriousness  and  sarcasm,  "  is 
a  scene  upon  which  a  third  person  is  bound  to  pronounce 
his  blessing,  and — turn  his  back !  Nay,  no  disclaimers  3 
he  is  equally  bound  not  to  listen  to  them.  Good  even- 
ing, Mr.  Bergan, — allow  me  to  remark  that  good  in- 
fluences may  avail  much  in  the  matter  that  we  were 
talking  of.  Good  evening,  Mr.  Arling, — it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  leave  you  in  such  agreeable  quarters  3  Oak- 
stead  has  manifold  attractions,  as  you  are  in  the  way  to 
discover,** 

And  the  doctor  bowed,  and  descended  the  steps. 

Mr.  Bergan  turned  to  his  nephew.  •*  I  hope  you  left 
my  sister  well,"  said  he. 

*^  Quite  welU  I  have  a  letter  from  her  for  you.  I 
am  ashamed  that  it  has  not  been  delivered  before,  but — " 

Bergan  hesitated  5  a  further  explanation  would  take 
him  upon  delicate  ground. 

Never  mind  the  sequence  of  the  *  but,'  '*  said  his 
uncle,  smiliog,  albeit  a  little  gravely  — "  I  am  aware  that 
the  road  from  Bergan  Hall  to  Oakstead  is  not  so  smooth 
as  could  be  wished.  I  ** — ^there  was  a  slight  hesitation,  as 
if  a  colder  phrase  had  been  sought,  and  not  found, — I 
am  glad  that  you  were  able  to  surmount  its  difficulties  so 
aoon.  A  letter  from  £leanor !  "  he  went  on,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  subject, — "  that  will  be  a  treat  indeed ! 
I  take  shame  to  myself  that  our  correspondence  has  fallen 
into  such  desuetude.  But  what  one  ever  did  survive  the 
lapse  of  forty-two  years,  without  the  reviving  impulse  of 
an  occasional  meeting  ?  I  hardly  dare  venture  a  question 
about  my  sister*s  family,  lest  I  make  some  terrific  blunder. 
X  am  not  even  sure  about  the  present  number  of  her 
children." 

*'  There  are  six  of  us  left." 

"*  Left  *  implies  '  taken,' "  said  Mr.  Bergan,  with  a 
sigh. 

"  We  have  lost  two  of  our  number." 

"  So  have  we,"  replied  Mr.  Bergan.  "  But  we  have 
not  six  left — we  have  only  one.  However,  she  is  a  host 
in  herself, — at  least,  we  think  so," — he  added,  with  a 
smile  at  his  own  enthusiasm.  But,  will  you  come  in 
and  see  your  aunt  and  cousin  ?  " 

He  led  the  way  to  a  small  room,  pleasantly  furnished 
as  a  library ;  and  Bergan  followed  him,  though  not  with- 
out a  vague  sense  of  a  lurking  reluctance  and  lukewarm- 
ness  in  the  invitation, — which  he  sternly  smothered, 
nevertheless,  as  unworthy  of  himself  and  unjust  to  his 
uncle. 

Stepping  to  an  open  French  window^  Mr.  Bergan 
slightly  raised  lus  voice  and  called, — 


"Carice?" 

^'  Yes,  father !  *'  was  the  instant  answer,  in  a  voice  ai 
peculiar  richness  and  melody ;  and  the  neit  moment  a 
young  girl  stood  in  the  window,  with  a  light  sbawl  I 
wrapped  round  her  slender  figure,  and  her  hands  filled  . 
with  autumn  flowers,  just  gathered.    The  light  was  too  ! 
dim  to  show  her  features  clearly ;  but  a  certain  inde-  j 
finable  freshness  and  sweetness  seemed  to  enter  the  room 
with  her  and  diffuse  itself  through  the  atmosphere  not 
less  perceptibly  than  the  scent  of  the  flowers.  At  sight 
of  a  stranger,  imperfectly  seen  in  the  twilight  obscuritj 
of  the  room,  she  stopped  abruptly. 

It  is  your  cousin,  Bergan  Arling,  the  son  of  my 
sister  Eleanor,"  briefly  explained  her  father. 

There  was  a  little  start  of  surprise  and  of  pleasaic; 
then  Carice  dropped  her  flowers  on  the  nearest  table, 
and  gave  Bergan  two  cordial  hands.  Not  only  was  there 
a  charming  grace  in  the  unstudied  action,  but  also  the 
pleasant  heart-warmth,  the  frank  recognition  of  kinship 
and  its  appropriate  sympathies,  which  Bergan  had  so 
unaccountably  missed  from  his  uncle's  manner,  em 
while  trying  to  persuade  himself,  either  that  it  was 
there,  or  that  its  absence  was  no  matter  of  surprise. 

**  Have  I  really  a  cousin,  then !  "  said  she,  brightly. 
"I  never  believed  it  till  now.  That  story  of  cousins  at 
the  West  always  sounded  like  a  pleasant  fiction  to  me, 
— I  am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  founded  on  fact.*' 

On  six  facts,"  said  Bergan  smiling.  I  am  the 
fortunate  representative  of  five  other  claimants  to  yoor 
cousinly  regard." 

Carice  laughingly  shook  her  head.  "  I  believe  what  I 
see,"  said  she, — "  or  rather  what  I  should  see,  if  it  were 
not  so  dim  here.  By-and-bye, — after  I  have  ordered 
lights, — I  may  be  able  to  reason  from  the  seen  to  the 
unseen."  And  she  glided  from  the  room,  which  seemed 
to  grow  suddenly  dark  and  chill  behind  her. 

Very  shortly  she  returned,  preceded  by  a  servant 
bearing  lights,  and  accompanied  by  her  mother.  Looking 
towards  Bergan  with  a  smile,  she  gave  a  slight  start ;  the 
coming  words  were  arrested  on  her  parted  lipsj  the 
colour  mounted  to  her  brow  j  across  her  face  went  a 
sweet  ripple  of  disappointment  and  pain.  Quickly  re- 
covering herself,  she  presented  him  to  her  mother^  bo: 
the  bright  cordiality,  the  warm  heart-glow  of  her  earlier 
manner  had  faded,  and  came  no  more.  It  was  as  if  2 
grey  screen  had  suddenly  been  drawn  before  a  cheery 
household  fire. 

Happily  for  Bergan,  his  aunt  claimed  his  attention 
before  he  had  time  to  feel  the  full  dreariness  of  the 
change.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare  tact  and  much  kindli- 
ness of  heart,  despite  a  somewhat  stately  manner,  and  » 
considerable  degree  of  aristocratic  chill  for  people  not 
exactly  in  her  '*  set."  She  gave  Bergan  a  warm  welcome 
— almost  a  motherly  onej  there  was  something  aboni 
him  that  brought  a  softening  remembrance  of  the  two 
sons  that  slept  in  the  family  burial-ground,  and  qoietlj 
opened  the  way  for  him  into  her  heart    Findmg  his 
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entertainment  left  very  much  in  her  hands,  she  cared  for 
it  kindly,  though  not  without  a  secret  wonder  at  the  in  - 
explicable  indifference  of  her  husband  and  daughter.  But 
she  did  her  best  to  make  amends  for  it  by  her  own 
friendliness,  and  in  part  succeeded. 

Meanwhilcj  Bergan  was  beset  by  another  tantalizing 
resemblance.  Never,  he  thought,  had  he  seen  anything 
quite  so  lovely  as  his  cousin  Carice— with  her  soft,  brown 
hair,  her  clear  rose  complexion,  her  large,  limpid  blue 
ejes,  the  lily-like  droop  of  her  exquisitely-formed  head, 
the  inexhaustible  grace  of  her  attitudes  and  movements 
—but  he  had  certainly  seen  somebody  a  little  like  her. 
So  strong,  yet  so  puzzling,  was  this  conviction,  and  so 
frequent  the  glances  consequently  sent  in  her  direction, 
that  he  felt  a  word  of  explanation  might  not  be 
amiss. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  he,  "if  I  seem  to  be  looking  at 
jou  almost  constantly ;  but  there  is  something  about  you 
cariously  familiar,  though  it  is  impossible  that  we  should 
hare  met  before.  I  suppose  I  must  have  seen  somebody 
that  resembled  you,  but  I  cannot  tell  when  or  where." 

Carice  looked  down,  and  coloured  slightly.  Her  father 
came  to  her  relief. 

"There  is  often  no  accounting  for  resemblances," 
said  he.  ''When  there  is  any  tie  of  blood,  however 
remote,  we  understand  them,  of  course  3  but  when  the 
face  of  an  utter  stranger  startles  roe  in  the  street  with  the 
very  smile  of  my  sister  Eleanor,  or  the  grave  look  of  my 
dead  father,  what  am  1  to  think  ? " 

"One  would  like  to  know,"  remarked  Bergan,  "if 
there  is  a  mental  and  moral  likeness  to  match  the  physical 
one.  When  I  fix  the  resemblance  that  eludes  me  so 
persistently  in  you,"  he  added,  turning  to  Carice,  I  hope 
it  will  help  me  to  answer  the  question."  . 

"  I  doubt  if  it  does,"  replied  Carice,  quietly,  yet  not 
without  a  certain  something  in  her  tone  that  sounded 
almost  like  sarcasm.  He  looked  at  her  in  considerable 
surprise,  but  her  eyes  were  turned  away,  and  she  said  no 
more. 

Feeling  as  if  he  were  walking  in  a  mist,  which  every- 
where eluded  his  grasp,  while  it  blinded  his  eyes  and 
chilled  his  heart,  he  rose  to  go. 

Let  me  see,"  said  his  aunt,  kindly,  as  she  gave  him 
her  hand, "  to-morrow  will  be  Sunday,  will  it  not  ?  Pray 
let  us  find  you  in  our  pew  at  church  in  the  morning,  and 
come  home  with  us  to  an  early  dinner  before  the  evening 
service." 

Bergan  hesitated.  He  had  no  reasonable  excuse,  yet 
his  uncle  had  not  seconded  the  invitation.  As  if  sud- 
denly cognizant  of  the  omission,  Mr.  Bergan  now 
spoke. 

Come,  by  all  means,' ^  said  he,  with  more  kindness 
than  he  had  yet  shown,  for  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  give  a  half-hearted  invitation  to  his  sister's  son,  "I 
l»ave  still  a  great  deal  to  ask  about  your  mother." 

And  I,"  said  his  aunt,  laughing,    have  still  a  great 
deal  to  ask  about  yourself.   Good  night." 


They  stood  on  the  piazza  watching  him  until  he  was 
out  of  sight.   Then  Carice  turned  to  her  father. 

"  Did  he  say  anything  about — yesterday  ? she  asked, 
gravely. 

*-  Not  a  word.*  I  should  have  liked  him  better  if  he 
had  offered  some  explanation.-* 

Perhaps  he  did  not  recognize  us,"  suggested  Carice, 
"  How  could  he  help  it?  " 

"I  don't  know — only — you  were  angry  and  I  was 
frightened ;  probably  our  faces  did  not  wear  their  natural 
expression.  Besides,  he  was  doubtless  a  little  bewildered 
by  his  fall,  and  " 

''What  or  whom  are  you  talking  about  ? "  here  broke 
in  the  amazed  Mrs.  Bergan. 

"  About  my  nephew,  the  mad  cavalier  who  so  nearly 
came  into  collision  with  Carice  yesterday,"  replied  her 
husband. 

Mrs.  Bergan  threw  up  her  hands.  And  you  let  me 
invite  him  to  dinner !  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
injury. 

How  could  I  help  it,  my  dear  ?    Besides,  he  is  my 
sister*s  son.'* 

Meanwhile,  Bergan  found  his  way  back  to  the  village 
through  the  darkness,  wondering  what  had  become  of 
the  lightness  of  heart  and  cheerfulness  of  hope  with 
which  he  had  set  out-^he  looked  at  his  watch — only  two 
hours  before ! 

II, 

Strbnothbnbd  out  of  Zion. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Berganton,  was  a  small,  plain 
structure  of  brick  and  stone,  rather  prettily  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  aforesaid  creek,  which  flowed  through 
the  midst  of  the  town.  Its  sole  claim  to  exterior  beauty 
must  have  rested  on  the  thick  vines  which  covered  its 
walls,  framed  its  windows,  and  climbed  to  the  roof  of  its 
low,  square  tower  j  doing  their  best  to  atone  for  its  many 
architectural  deficiencies,  its  failure  to  present  to  the  eye  a 
certain  material  beauty  of  holiness,"  in  harmony  with 
the  spiritual  loveliness  of  the  unseen  temple,  of  which  it 
was  the  faint  type. 

Towards  this  church,  on  the  morning  after  his  visit 
to  Oakstead,  Bergan  directed  his  steps.  Meeting  his 
uncle  in  the  vestibule,  he  was  soon  seated  in  the  square 
family  pew,  and  had  a  few  moments  to  look  about  him, 
before  service. 

In  its  small  way,  the  church  was  almost  as  much  a 
memorial  of  the  House  of  Bergan  as  the  old  Hall  itself. 
Sir  Harry  had  been  a  fair  sample  of  the  average  English 
Churchman  of  his  day,  with  whom  a  certain  amount  of 
religious  observance  was  deemed  necessary  and  becoming, 
both  by  way  of  seemly  garmenting  for  one's  self,  and 
good  example  for  one's  neighbours.  If  it  did  not  reach 
very  deep  into  the  heart,  it  at  least  imparted  a  certain 
completeness  and  dignity  to  the  outward  life. 
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lAoTeovtT,  family  tradition  was  strongly  in  religion's 
favour.  There  had  always  been  relations  of  a  highly 
friendly  and  decorous  sort  between  the  house  and  the 
church;  and  to  have  turned  his  back  disrespectfully 
upon  the  one  would  have  been  to  show  himself  a  de- 
generate scion  of  the  other.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
Sir  Harry  did  not  feel  that  he  had  done  his  whole  duty  to 
himself,  or  to  his  posterity,  until  he  had  provided  a  fitting 
stage  for  the  necessary  family  ceremonials  of  christening, 
marriage^  and  burial ;  as  well  as  an  appropriate  spot  for 
his  own  enjoyment  of  a  respectable  Sunday  doze,  under 
the  soothing  influence  of  an  orthodox  sermon,  after  having 
duly  taken  his  share  in  the  responses  of  the  morning 
service.  If  this  school  of  Churchmen  had  its  faults,  it 
also  had  its  virtues.  If  its  standard  of  religion  was  a  low 
one,  with  a  strong  leaning  toward  human  pride  and  selfish 
indulgence,  it  was  better  than  the  open  irreverence  and 
infidelity,  the  unblushing  disregard  of  religious  restraints 
and  sanctions  of  later  generations. 

Under  Sir  Harry's  auspices,  therefore,  the  foundations 
of  St.  Paul's  were  laid,  and  its  walls  arose,  as  a  kind  of 
necessary  adjunct  to  Bergan  Hall.  And  his  successors, 
with  rare  exceptions,  had  felt  it  a  duty  to  add  to  its 
interior  attractions,  as  well  as  to  make  it  a  continuous 
family  record,  by  memorial  windows  of  stained  glass, 
mural  tablets  of  bronze  or  marble,  and  thankofferings  of 
font,  communion  plate,  and  other  appliances  and  adorn- 
ments. Some  of  these,  no  doubt,  were  merely  self- 
laudatory,  the  fitful  outgrowth  of  family  pride ;  others 
might  have  sprung  from  a  sense  of  what  was  beautiful 
and  fitting  \  which  was  a  very  good  thing,  as  far  as  it 
went  though  it  went  not  much  below  the  surface  \  but  a 
few  there  were,  doubtless,  which  had  been  consecrated  to 
their  use  by  heartfelt  tears  of  sorrow,  of  penitence,  or  of 
gratitude.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  all  helped  (at  least,  in 
human  eyes)  to  give  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's  a  certain 
completeness,  and  even  a  degree  of  beauty  and  harmony. 

Still,  both  in  its  size  and  its  decorations,  the  church 
was  far  inferior  to  the  Hall.  There  was  a  vast  dispro- 
portion, both  in  amount  and  quality,  between  the  space 
and  the  furniture  set  apart  for  the  service  and  pleasure  of 
a  single  household,  and  that  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
God,  and  the  spiritual  nurture  of  His  people.  But,  in  the 
matter  of  preservation,  as  well  as  in  answering  a  definite 
end,  the  advantage  was  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  church 
and  its  appointments.  Wherever  the  Bergan  hands  had 
grown  slack,  or  had  been  withdrawn,  in  that  work, 
others  had  taken  it  up,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  and  carried 
it  forward  to  completion,  or  kept  it  from  lapsing  back  into 
chaos. 

And  so,  Bergan — remembering  how  surely  the  merely 
secular  memorials  of  Sir  Harry  and  his  successors  had 
been  overtaken  by  the  slow  feet  of  decay,  while  these 
others  had  been  saved  by  their  connection  with  an  insti- 
tution having  a  deeper  and  broader  principle  of  life — was. 
led  into  a  natural  enough,  though  for  him  a  most  unusual 
train  of  thought.   He  asked  himself  if  Sir  Harr^  would 


not  have  done  better,  even  for  his  own  selfish  end,  to  have 
given  the  larger  share  (or,  at  least,  an  equal  one)  of  Iris 
time,  care,  and  money,  to  the  edifice  w'nich  had  the  surest 
hold  upon  permanency,  and  was  most  likely  to  besacredlf 
kept  for  its  original  purpose.    In  our  country,  more  than 
alinost  anywhere  else,  people  build  houses  for  other  people 
to  dwell  in,  and  Time]  delights  to  blot  family  names  from 
his  roll,  at  least  on  the  page  where  they  were  first  written. 
All  family  mansions,  however  fair  and  proud,  are  smdjr 
destined  to  fall  into  stranger  hands,  or  to  be  given  over  to 
the  Vandal  occupation  of  decay.    All  families,  of  however 
lofty  position,  are  certain  to  sojourn,  at  times,  in  thevaller 
of  humiliation,'if  they  do  not  lose  themselves  in  the  deeper 
valley  of  extinction.    Would  it  not  have  been  better,  then, 
to  have  foregone  somewhat  of  the  frail  and  faithless 
magnificence  of  Bergan  Hall,  and  linked  the  dear  fiumly 
name  and  memory  more  closely  with  the  indestractiblt 
institution  which  belongs  to  the  ages  ? 

And,  as  he  thus  questioned,  the  narrow  walls,  the  low 
roof,  and  the  insignificant  adonmients  of  the  little  chmcli 
seemed  slowly  to  widen  and  lift  themselves  to  the  grand 
proportions  of  a  vast,  pillared  temple;  and  the  small 
chancel  window— doing  so  little,  nor  doing  that  little  well, 
to  keep  alive  the  fair  memory  of  "Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir 
Harry" — became  a  great  glory  of  pictured  saints  and 
angels,  through  whose  diaphanous  bodies  the  rainbow- 
light  fell  softly  among  a  crowd  of  kneeling  worshippers; 
unto  whom  the  sculptured  mural  tablets,  the  jewel-tinted 
glass,  the  stately  walls,  the  soaring  arch,  told  over  and 
over  again  the  lovely  story,  and  held  up  to  view  the  noble 
example,  of  a  race  whose  labour  and  delight  it  had  been 
to  build  strong  and  beautiful  the  walls  of  Zion;  and 
which,  in  so  doing,  Jiad  raised  up  to  itself  the  roost  en- 
during, as  well  as  the  most  precious  of  earthly  moon- 
ments.     How  much  better  this  than  the  cnimbling 
splendours  of  Bergan  Hall,  and  the  fading  glory  of  an 
almost  extinct  name ! 

•*The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple,"  was  here  breathed 
through  Bergan's  visioned  fane,  in  appropriately  awed  and 
solemn  tones.  Nevertheless,  they  broke  the  slender  thread 
of  its  being.  As  Bergan  rose  to  his  feet,  with  the  rest  of 
the  congregation,  its  majestic  vista,  its  pictured  windows, 
and  all  its  rich  array,  vanished  like  the  filmy  imagery  of  a 
dream  at  the  moment  of  awakening.  But  it  was  not 
without  a  keen  sense  of  the  contrast  that  he  brought  his 
mind  back  to  the  real  St  Paul's,  and  the  service  going  on 
under  its  lowlier  roof. 

Nothing  remained  but  the  harmonious  voice,  which 
had  at  once  perfected  and  broken  the  spelL  Glancing 
toward  the  chancel,  Bergan  saw  a  clergyman,  with  a  6c« 
that  would  have  been  simply  benignant  but  for  the  rivid 
illumination  of  a  pair  of  deep-set,  dark-blue  qres-«  lig^^ 
never  seen  save  where  a  great  heart  sends  its  warm  glo^ 
through  all  the  chambers  of  a  grand  intellect 

There  is  something  marvellous  in  the  inexhaustible 
adaptation  of  the  Church  service  to  the  wants  of  the  soul 
At  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  miracle  of  fitness  for  theends 
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of  public  worship^  it  has  its  adequate  word  for  every  secret, 
individual  need.  Though  Bergan  had  heard  it  hundreds 
of  times  before,  and  always  with  a  hearty  admiration  of 
its  beauty  and  comprehensiveness,  never  had  its  rhythmic 
sentences  fallen  upon  his  heart  with  such  gracious  and 
grateful  effect.  Doubtless,  this  was  owing,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  subdued  frame  of  mind  induced  by  the 
events  of  the  last  week;  but  it  was  also  due,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  perfection  with  which  the  service  was 
rendered.  It  was  neither  hurried  nor  drawled,  neither 
grumbled  nor  whined,  neither  a  rasping  see-saw  nor  a  dull 
monotone.  It  was  not  overlaid  with  the  arts  of  elocution, 
nor  was  it  robbed  of  all  life  and  warmth  by  the  formal 
emphasis  and  intonation  of  the  merely  correct  reader. 
But  in  Mr.  Islay's  mouth  it  became  the  living  voice  of 
liv'mg  hearts.  The  dear  old  words,  without  losing  one 
whit  of  the  accumulated  power  and  the  sacred  associa- 
tions of  long  years  of  reverent  use,  came  as  freshly  and  as 
fervently  from  the  speaker's  lips,  as  if  they  were  the  heart- 
warm  coinage  of  the  moment. 

As  an  inevitable  consequence,  Bergan's  responses  were 
uttered  with  answering  fervour.  And  how  perfectly  they 
met  his  wants !  How  wonderfully  they  expressed  his  sense 
of  weakness  and  failure,  his  depression  and  humiliation, 
his  new-bom  self-distrust,  his  earnest  desire  and  determi- 
nation to  be  stronger  against  future  temptations.  In  some 
sentences  there  was  a  depth  of  meaning  and  of  fitness 
that  seemed  to  have  been  waiting  all  these  years  for  this 
moment  of  complete  interpretation.  Continually  was  he 
startled  by  subtile  references  to  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
by  the  calm  precision  with  which  his  sores  were  probed, 
and  the  tender  skill  which  applied  to  them  healing  balm. 

Especially  was  he  struck  by  the  Collect  for  the  Day, 
so  clearly  did  it  express  thoughts  and  feelings  too  vague 
in  his  own  mind  to  have  shaped  themselves  into  words — 
"  0  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  absolve  Thy  people  from 
their  ofiences;  that  through  Thy  bountiful  goodness,  they 
maj  all  be  delivered  from  the  bands  of  those  sins  which 
by  their  frailty  they  have  committed.'* 

Never  before  could  he  have  so  clearly  understood  what 
was  meant  by  the  bands "  of  sins  committed,  not  of 
deliberate  intent,  but  through  frailty.  How  painfully  he 
felt  the  pressure  of  those  bands !  how  certainly  they  would 
cramp  his  efforts  and  hinder  his  progress !  And  how  sin- 
gularly distinct  they  had  become  to  his  sight,  both  in  their 
nature  and  their  effects,  by  means  of  that  old,  oft-repeated, 
yet  ever  new.  Collect ! 

With  a  half-unconscious  attempt  at  divination,  Bergan 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  his  Prayer-book,  during  the 
short  pause  before  the  psahn,  wondering  what  other 
mystic  meanings  were  waiting  under  familiar  words,  for 
his  future  needs.  It  was  not  without  a  little  chill  at  his 
heart  that  his  eye  caught  the  opening  sentences  of  the 
burial  anthem. 

There  could  be  no  question  about  thaU   Whatever  else 


might  or  might  not  be  waiting  for  him,  that  was  certain, 
some  day,  to  be  said  over  his  dead  body,  and  vainly  to  try 
to  find  entrance  into  his  deaf  ears.  But  when  ?  At  the 
end  of  a  long  life,  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  or  ere  his 
work  was  scarce  begun  ? 

His  work.  What  was  it  ?  To  walk  in  a  vain  shadow  ? 
To  disquiet  himself  in  vain  ?  To  heap  up  riches  for  an 
unknown  gatherer?  To  write  his  name  high  on  the  temple 
of  Fame?  To  become  a  philanthropist  or  a  reformer? 
No ;  but  to  "  apply  his  heart  unto  wisdom." 

It  was  both  a  deep  and  a  hard  saying.  Bergan  felt 
that  he  could  not  fathom  it,  even  while  he  saw  how  ruth- 
lessly it  struck  at  the  roots  of  human  pnde,  and  lopped 
the  boughs  of  personal  ambition. 

Meanwhile  the  psalm  had  been  sung,  and  with  a  rust- 
ling of  leaves  and  garments,  the  congregation  had  settled 
themselves  into  their  seats.  Through  the  succeeding  hush, 
Mr.  Islay  quietly  sent  the  words  of  his  text :  "  Whatso- 
ever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,  for  there 
is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  unsdam,  in  the 
grave  whither  thou  goest.'* 

It  was  the  word  in  season  ! 

Bergan  left  the  church  that  day,  not  only  with  a  deeper 
sense  of  his  own  mortality,  and  consequent  weakness,  than 
ever  before,  but  also  with  a  modified  view  of  life's  work 
and  duty.  In  one  sense,  it  was  a  narrower  view — with 
that  narrowness  which  feels  the  need  of  some  true,  fixed 
centre  from  which  to  work  outward,  with  any  degree  of 
safety  and  system,  and,  consequently,  of  success.  He 
began  to  see  that  he  who  would  influence  others  for 
good,  and  through  them  the  world,  must  first  be  certain 
of  the  point  where  his  influence  begins,  and  that  toward 
which  it  tends. 

Not  that  Bergan  understood,  or  would  ever  be  likely 
to  understand,  the  full  measure  and  real  character  of  the 
change  that  had  been  wrought  in  him  under  that  lowly 
church-roof.  Up  to  this  point,  his  life  had  been  from 
without,  inward  j  henceforth,  it  was  to  be  from  within, 
outward.  The  inner  life  of  the  soul  was  really  begun  in 
him — ^feebly,  half-unconsciously,  it  is  true — yet  possessing 
a  hidden  power  of  assimilation  and  growth,  that  would 
soon  bend  all  things  to  itself.  Storm  and  sunshine,  dark- 
ness and  light,  success  and  failure,  would  alike  minister 
to  its  wants,  and  help  it  to  grow  fair  and  strong.  Things 
most  inimical  to  it  at  first  sight,  would  but  give  it  tougher 
fibre  and  lovelier  grain ;  in  the  drought,  it  would  but  send 
its  roots  down  deeper  in  pursuit  of  hidden  wells;  under 
the  pruning-knife,  it  would  but  burst  forth  into  fairer 
blossoms  and  richer  fruit. 

Yet  it  was  no  sudden  change,  for  all  his  life  had  been 
a  preparation  for  it.  Oftenest  the  kingdom  of  God 
cometh  without  observation.  The  stones  of  the  spiritual 
temple  may  be  fashioned  amid  clamour  and  discord,  but 
they  are  laid  in  their  places  with  a  silence  that  is  full  of 
meaning. 
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T  X  rfi  have  not  unfrequently  heard  it  objected  to  collec- 
tions  in  general,  and  especially  to  such  collections 
as  of  autographs^  crests,  and  monograms,  that,  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  mass  of  those  who  engage  in  them, 
that  they  are  meaningless,  and  of  little  or  no  value — that 
the  pursuit  itself  involves  little  or  no  discrimination  or 
judgment,  imparts  no  knowledge,  and  tends  to  nothing 
elevating  or  intellectual  We  dissent  from  this  in  toto. 
The  objection  is  altogether  founded  on  error.  The  taste 
for  all  such  pursuits,  and  especially  for  the  collection  of 
autographs,  tends  materially  to  the  increase  of  knowledge. 
Biographical  knowledge  in  an  especial  manner,  for  we 
can  hardly  possess  the  autograph  signature  of  any  indi* 
vidual  without  being  induced  by  it  to  find  out  something 
of  his  life  and  history. 

The  student  in  any  department  of  science  and  art 
will  find  his  historical  and  biographical  knowledge 
insensibly  increased  upon  him,  if  his  taste  lead  him,  as  a 
pastime,  to  collect  the  signatures  of  the  learned  men  who 
have  lived  and  who  are  now  living  to  do  honour  to  the 
profession  to  which  he  aspires.  For  instance,  let  the 
divinity  student  collect  the  signatures  of  the  distinguished 
Church  dignitaries  and  learned  divines  of  the  past  and  the 
present  age.  Let  the  medical  student  pursue  the  same 
plan  in  his  own  profession,  making  any  artificial  periods 
for  the  sake  of  classification  and  arrangement  which  his 
own  fancy  may  suggest.  Let  the  artist  do  the  same, 
arranging  his  signatures  according  to  the  different  styles 
of  art,  with  dates  attached  to  them.  And  we  venture  to 
affirm  that  all  these  will  find  that  they  have  been,  while 
thus  amusing  themselves,  acquiring  knowledge,  both  of 
men  and  things,  most  important,  and  in  a  degree  far 
greater  than  most  persons  would  anticipate.  The  same 
holds  true,  also,  of  those  who  would  collect  the  signatures 
or  autographs  of  statesmen  and  military  and  naval  heroes. 
These  signatures  have  an  influence  upon  knowledge,  and, 
in  this  respect,  a  value  over  and  above  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  pursuit  of  acquiring  them. 

On  very  many  occasions,  a  taste  for  collecting  auto- 
graphs has  been4|he  means  of  rendering  good  service  to 
the  cause  of  historical  truth.  But  for  this  taste,  several 
of  our  most  valuable  original  state  documents — the  very 
bases  of  the  history  of  our  country — would  have  been 
entirely  and  irretrievably  lost.  It  is  a  fact  not  perhaps 
generally  known,  but  nevertheless  positively  correct, 
that  it  was  the  accidental  presence  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
which  some  years  ago  saved  the  original  Magna  Charta 
itself  from  being  cut  up  into  tailors'  measures,  to  which 
ignoble  distressing  ignorance  had  consigned  it.  Mr. 
Upcott,  Librarian  of  the  British  Institution,  in  a  manner 
equally  accidental,  discovered  and  rescued  from  destruction^ 
the  notes  and  papers  of  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn,  and 


even  so  recently  as  the  years  1838  and  1839,  ^  l^^^Ue 
zeal  in  collecting  autographs  became  the  means  of  revealing 
the  wanton  waste  of  a  motley  mass  of  most  valuable  and 
interesting  historical  and  archaeological  matter,  and  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Hoase  oC 
Lords  *'  to  enquire  into  the  destruction  and  sale  of  certain 
Exchequer  Documents.''  It  was  this  committee  which 
elicited  the  appalling  fact  that  Treasury  warrants,  with  the 
royal  sign  manual,  and  other  illustrious  signatures  from  the 
days  of  the  Tudors  downwards — original  letters  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  correspondence  of  the  Leicesters  and  the 
Burghleys  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  lists  of  people 
"touched  and  cured,"  of  state  prisoners  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  the  charges  brought  against  them,  records  of 
the  Commonwealth,  memorials  of  the  Restoratioih,  the 
actual  receipt  of  Mrs.  Gwyn  for  her  pension,  and  an 
immense  variety  of  other  matters,  all  serving  to  illustrate 
our  national  history — had  been  left  to  rot  in  the  vaults 
under  Somerset  House ;  and  that  as  much  of  it  as  was 
in  a  state  to  serve  as  waste,  was  sold  for  the  sum  of  eighty 
pounds  to  a  fishmonger  in  Hungerford  Market.  Let  the  j 
reader  consider  for  a  moment  what  a  vast  amount  of  , 
written  documents,  all  of  national  interest,  and  of  valne, 
more  or  less,  does  the  sum  of  eighty  pounds  represent, 
with  waste  paper  at  one  penny  halfpenny  or  twopence  per 
pound  ?  We  can  only  judge  of  what  was  lost  by  the  value 
of  the  little  that  was  saved.  The  Government,  at  a  heavy 
cost,  repurchased  some  portion,  private  collectors  secured 
a  share — still,  notwithstanding  some  part  was  saved, 
destruction  did  its  work. 

Who  then  knows  the  great  good  that  has  resulted 
from  autograph  collecting,  and  what,  for  aught  we  | 
know,  might  result  again — will  not  pardon  the  little 
trouble  which  the  young  amateur  may  give,  while  in 
pursuit  of  the  object  which  he  has  in  view.  Notwith- 
standing Southey  vented  his  spleen  against  the  whok 
sect  so  stongly  as  to  give  public  notice  that  he  had  entered 
into  a  ''Society  for  the  Discouragement  of  Autograph 
Collecting,  which  society,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  will  not 
be  dissolved  until  the  Legislature  in  its  wisdom  shall 
have  taken  measures  for  suppressing  that  troublesome 
and  increasing  sect." 

Dr.  Phalmas  professed  to  measure  a  man*s  modesty 
by  the  facility  with  which  he  granted  the  favour  of  his 
signature  when  the  request  was  made  to  him.  Notwith- 
standing these  great  authorities  to  the  contrary,  there 
cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  society  reaps  a 
benefit  from  a  prevalence  of  this  taste,  because  of  itj 
though  masses  of  rubbish  may  be  collected,  that  which 
is  of  real  value  is  never  likely  to  be  lost. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  classification  of 
autographs,  we  have  already  given  a  few  hints  in  the 
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course  of  these  remarks^  and  perhaps  what  we  have  said 
may  be  sufficient. 

The  album,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  original 
method,  is  without  a  doubt  the  best  that  can  be  adopted 
for  preserving  the  signatures  which  we  may  obtain. 
Original  specimens  should  be  kept  in  one  album  and 
facsimiles  in  another.  These  two  should  never  be  mixed, 
for  the  value  of  any  collection  of  the  former  depends  of 
course  upon  their  being  strictly  genuine.  Any  original 
signatures  of  deceased  persons  which  we  may  obtain 
from  letters  or  elsewhere,  can  be  neatly  gummed  [into 
ihe album;  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  write  underneath 
the  date  of  the  birth  and  death  of  the  individuals  to 
whom  they  belong.  Living  celebrities  should  be  induced, 
if  possible,  to  comply  with  the  old  German  custom,  and 
write  their  own  on  the  page  itself. 

Facsimiles  of  signatures  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
interest  are  not  without  value  if  well  done.  Copies  of 
the  signatures  of  the  kings  of  £ngland  form  an  interesting 
collection.  The  earliest  royal  autograph,  we  believe,  now 
in  existence  is  the  small  figure  of  a  cross  made  by  the 
hand  of  William  Rufus  (William  II.)  in  the  centre  of  the 
charter  by  which  be  granted  the  manor  of  Lambeth  to 
the  church  of  Rochester.    This  charter  is  preserved  in 


the  British  Museum,  having  been  bequeathed  to  the 
nation  some  years  ago,  with  several  other  interesting 
documents  of  a  like  kind  by  Lord  Frederick  Campbell. 
The  next  in  point  of  date  is  the  signature  of  Richard  II. 
(Le  Roy,  R.E.)  affixed  to  two  documents — one  of  which 
is  in  the  archives  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the 
other,  which  relates  to  the  surrender  of  Brest,  is  among 
the  Cottonian  Manuscripts.  From  the  time  of  Richard  IL 
the  royal  signatures  of  England  continue  in  uninter- 
rupted succession,  and  facsimiles  of  these  are  very  easily 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  classification,  the  most  natural  plan  is 
at  once  the  most  convenient  and  the  most  easy  of 
adoption,  both  in  the  case  of  original  signatures  and 
facsimiles.  Crowned  heads,  peers  of  the  realm,  noble- 
men, archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy,  military  and  naval 
men,  statesmen,  physicians,  lawyers,  foreigners  of  dis- 
tinction, etc.,  etc. ;  these  appear  to  embrace  the  principal 
heads  under  which  autographs  can  be  arranged  and 
classified.  There  are  many  valuable  books  upon  this 
subject,  which  those  who  take  an  interest  in  it  will  do 
well  to  consult.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  "  The 
Handbook  of  Autographs,''  by  F.  G.  Netherclift,  pub- 
lished  by  John  Russell  Smith,  Soho  Square,  London, 


THE  VISIT. 

"  The  sweetest  woman  ever  fate 
Perverse  denied  a  household  mate." 

Whittier. 


•nriS  twilight  of  the  day. 

And  twilight  of  the  year  5 
The  leaves  are  turning  sear, 
The  green  is  growing  grey. 

It  is  a  little  room. 
So  neatly  dressed  and  still  ^ 
Which  fostered  roses  fill 
With  subtlest  of  perfume. 

A  zephyr  lurking  by, 
Betrays  the  curtained  bed — 
Did  ever  mortal  head 
On  either  pillow  lie  ? 

That  pantomimic  fire- 
How  clear  its  cozy  glow ! 
It  gestures  ever  so. 
Behind  the  woven  wire. 

But  hush !   The  Lady  comes, 
As  softly  as  the  hours  j 
*Tis  sweeter  than  her  flow'rs — 
The  melody  she  hums. 


She  deftly  locks  the  blind, 
And  draws  the  night-shade  low ; 
While  with  her  gown  of  snow 
The  kitten  toys  behind. 

Her  hands  are  faultless  fair. 
Her  movements  all  of  grace ; 
And  hers  a  queenly  air 
For  such  a  lowly  place. 

She  sits,  and  bows  her  head — 
What  do  the  shadows  say  ? — 
Her  volume  of  the  day 
Lies  open  and  unread. 

The  beauty  of  her  face. 
Where  lives  a  dreamy  light, 
No  suffering  shall  blight. 
Nor  wearing  years  erase. 

She  sighs — now  lifts  above 
The  worship  of  a  tear : 
And  angels  waiting  near. 
Record  a  wounded  love. 
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NOTABLE  LIVING  WOMEN  AND  THEIR  DEEDS. 
ROSA  BONHEUR, 


TN  the  year  1820  there  was  a  young  artist  of  the  name 
of  Raymond  Bonheur>  residing  at  Bordeaux.  He 
had  little  wealth  to  boast  of,  but  possessed  much  talent,  and 
was  a  universal  favourite.  Rumour  spoke  of  him  as 
certain  to  arrive  at  distinction  if  he  only  worked  hard,  and 
remained  for  many  years  single,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
in  pursuit  of  fame  the  married  man  has  not  by  any 
means  so  good  a  chance  as  the  unmarried.  But  it  so 
happened,  that  Raymond  Bonheur^  in  order  to  eke  out  his 
scanty  income,  gave  lessons  in  drawing.  One  of  his 
pupils  was  a  charming  young  lady,  and  with  her  he  fell 
in  love.  It  was  quite  a  natural  proceeding,  and  we  are 
not  to  be  surprised  that  the  pupil  reciprocated  this  attach- 
ment.  The  two  were  married  in  1820. 

The  bride's  father  did  not  approve  of  the  match: 
such  a  romantic  aflair  was  not  all,  he  thought,  in  har- 
mony with  the  commercial  traditions  of  a  great  trading 
port  like  Bordeaux.  He  refused  to  give  the  young  people 
any  assistance,  and  their  only  hopes  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  depended  on  their  mutual  love  and  industry. 
She  was  a  brave  woman,  Madame  Bonbeur ;  indeed,  she 
strikes  us  as  much  better  fitted  for  encountering  the 
difficulties  of  the  world  than  her  husband.  She  regretted 
her  father's  coldness^  but  felt  that  with  him  she  loved 
by  h^r  side,  poverty  would  be  no  great  hardship. 

On  the  ajth  of  March,  1822,  their  first-bom  child  came 
into  the  world.  She  was  called  Rosalie,  but  more  com- 
monly is  known  as  Rosa,  and  in  her  we  find  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir. 

A  few  years  elapsed  and  the  family  of  Raymond  Bon- 
heur  increased;  in  consequence  a  larger  income  was 
needed,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  not  to  be  obtained  at 
Bordeaux.  He  turned  his  eyes  towards  Paris,  the  para- 
dise of  youthful  ambition,  and,  when  his  daughter  Rosa 
was  four  years  old,  the  whole  household  removed  to  the 
capital. 

Then  began  a  struggle  for  existence.  It  was  a  time 
when  the  public  taste  was  not  in  favour  of  art,  and  when 
it  was  better  to  be  a  workman  than  a  Michael  Angelo. 
Want  not  only  looked  in  at  the  window  but  often  stalked 
into  the  home  of  the  Bonheurs.  The  father's  paintings 
stood  with  their  faces  to  the  wall,  unsold  5  and  the 
mother  was  thankful  to  give  occasional  lessons  at  a  cheap 
rate  on  the  piano.  The  years  1829  and  1830  were 
especially  a  difficult  time ;  even  the  music  lessons  failed 
then.  The  trials,  the  privations  even,  that  the  tender 
mother  endured  on  behalf  of  those  she  loved,  will  never 
be  known.  At  last,  however,  the  storm  blew  over,  and 
for  awhile  the  artist's  family  enjoyed  comparative  pros-* 
perity. 


Rosa  Bonheur  had  thus  a  hard  life  of  it  in  her  joutli: 
like  many  another  fair  flower  she  was  planted  in  the  soil 
of  poverty.  It  has  been  often  said  that  as  a  child  she 
showed  signs  of  genius.  But  this  is  only  one  of  those 
exaggerated  statements  which  biographers  delight  to 
indulge  in.  The  fact  is  that,  to  speak  about  her  in  bet 
tenth  year,  she  was  nothing  but  a  good  little  girl,  with  a 
lively  disposition,  frank  in  manner,  and  a  great  deal 
fonder  of  dabbling  in  the  clay  of  the  atelier^  and  makioj 
small  figures  of  it,  than  of  opening  a  lesson  book.  She 
was  of  a  generous  turn  of  mind,  and  the  most  noticeable 
thing  about  her  was  that  she  was  very  independent. 

A  misfortune  worse  than  want  befel  the  Bonhea 
household  in  August,  1833.  The  noble  wife  who  bad 
sustained  her  husband  so  well  in  the  hour  of  adversitj, 
died.  May  the  tears  which  water  our  graves  be  as  sin- 
cere as  those  which  were  shed  over  hers!  Raymond 
Bonheur  was  now  left  a  widower  with  four  children. 
As  the  four  were  all  too  young  to  be  without  some 
kind  of  superintending  care,  the  father  gave  them  in 
charge  to  a  nurse  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 

This  was  an  interesting  period  in  Rosa's  early  life. 
Nurse  Catherine  sent  her,  her  two  brothers,  and  her  sister 
Juliette,  to  school,  for  she  was  a  woman  of  the  druo 
major  sort,  who  had  no  idea  of  allowing  children  to  idle 
away  their  time.  But  school  was  not  to  Rosa's  taste. 
She  escaped  from  it  when  she  could,  and  used  to  saunter 
about  the  green  avenues  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and 
see  the  horses  exercised,  to  the  dismay  and  in  spite  of 
the  expostulations  of  nurse  Catherine.  Two  years  passed 
thusj  they  were  years  of  delicious  stolen  idleness,  fl 
which  girlhood  revelled  in  the  independence  of  nature. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  father  got  his  two  boys 
placed  at  a  school  at  which  he  gave  lessons  in  drawing; 
his  salary  as  master  going  to  pay  for  their  education. 
As  for  Rosa  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  know  what  to  do 
with  her.  Some  one  suggested  that  she  should  be  placei 
with  a  sempstress,  and  that  suggestion  was  acted  upon. 
But  a  worse  choice  of  employment  could  not  have  been 
made.  Rosa  had  an  utter  aversion  to  needlework  of 
every  sort,  and  aversion  went  hand-in-hand  with  awk- 
wardness. She  was  dull  and  thick-headed  enough  at  her 
seam  to  drive  any  mistress  distracted.  Her  only  minoies 
of  enjoyment  were  when  she  could  slip  slyly  into  the 
workroom  of  her  employer's  husband.  He  had  a  lathe. 
«nd  if  he  was  at  work  the  stupid  sewing-maiden  would 
show  herself  in  her  true  colours,  making  herself  useful 
at  turning  his  machine,  and  amusing  him  by  her  anxiety 
for  information. 

When  her  father  came  to  see  her  she  used  to  wee? 
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and  implore  him  to  take  her  away  from  this  weary 
stitching  business:  an3rthing,  she  thought,  would  be 
better  than  such  monotony.  He,  who  would  do  any- 
thing for  her,  at  last  got  her  placed  in  a  boarding-school 
for  youDg  ladies  in  exchange  for  lessons  which  he  was  to 
give  as  drawing-master.  The  greater  number  of  the 
pupils  were  of  wealthy  families,  but  Rosa  was  to  have 
the  same  privileges  as  they.  She  gave  as  little  satisfac- 
tion to  her  teachers  as  she  had  done  to  the  sempstress. 
At  play,  she  was  ahead  of  all  competitors  in  tricks,  she 
was  most  ingenious  j  but  commendation  stopped  here. 
With  the  other  pupils,  too,  she  did  not  live  harmoniously. 
Youth,  we  all  know,  is  not  very  merciful,  and  Rosa  was 
made  to  feel  that  she  was  poor.  Her  temper  became  at 
last  ungovernable,  and  she  succeeded  in  so  enraging  the 
heads  of  the  establishment  that  her  father  had  to  remove 
her  from  school. 

Rosa  Bonheur,  a  failure  as  a  sempstress,  and  far  from 
a  success  as  a  boarding-school  young  lady,  now  takes  her 
seat  by  her  father's  fireside.  In  the  silence  of  his  paint- 
iag-room  she  begins  to  understand  herself,  and  to  think 
that  she  has  a  mission  in  the  world.  Her  thoughts 
expand,  her  ideas  change,  and  she  begins  drawing  and 
modelling  with  enthusiasm.  Genius  asserts  itself.  Her 
father  observes  the  bent  of  his  daughter's  inclination, 
and,  by  example  and  sage  counsel,  does  all  he  can  to 
cultivate  her  long-hidden  talents.  He  sends  her  to  the 
famous  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  to  form  her  taste  by  the 
study  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity.  Day  after  day 
she  devotes  herself  with  joy  and  assiduity  to  this  labour ; 
she  is  the  first  at  the  opening  of  the  galleries  in  the 
morning,  and  the  last  to  leave  at  night. 

An  anecdote  worth  repeating  is  told  of  our  heroine  at 
this  period.  One  day  she  had  just  finished  a  copy  of 
"The  Shepherds  of  Arcadia.*'  Her  work  was  on  the 
easel  before  her,  and  she  stood  looking  at  it  and  thinking 
how  long  it  would  be  before  she  could  equal  the  merits 
of  the  original.  An  old  man  approached,  and  after  many 
a  critical  look,  said,  "  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  that  this 
copy  is  admirable,  irreproachable.  Continue,  your  studies 
thus,  and  I  predict  that  you  will  become  a  great  artist.*' 
These  words  filled  Rosa  Bonheur  with  hope;  they 
strengthened  her  confidence  in  her  own  powers,'  and 
that  evening,  when  the  gallery  doors  closed,  she  turned 
her  steps  homewards,  experiencing  the  most  lively  plea- 
sure. Such  is  the  effect  of  praise  when  one  feels  that 
one  has  done  one  s  best  to  deserve  it. 

To  assist  her  father  she  made  copies  of  celebrated 
paintings  for  sale.  But  this  sort  of  work  is  no  better 
paid  in  France  than  here,  so  the  devoted  daughter  had  to 
labour  hard  to  make  anything  like  a  respectable  addition 
to  the  common  purse. 

When  she  was  seventeen  years  old — that  was  in  the 
year  1839 — Rosa  Bonheur  began  the  study  of  animals. 
Her  first  attempt  in  this  branch  of  art  was  a  goat,  which 
she  copied  from  nature.  Soon  she  became  enamoured  of 
this  new  path.    She  hunted  everywhere  for  subjects. 


sometimes  pursuing  her  search  far  into  the  surrounding 
country.  Luxurious  modes  of  travelling  were  unknown 
to  her;  the  common  purse  was  always  too  light  for 
luxury.  But  the  brave  young  artist  could  walk,  and 
many  a  mile  did  she  go,  colour- box  in  hand,  and  bearing 
several  pounds'  weight  of  modelling  clay.  No  difiSculty 
made  her  recoil.  If  she  returned  to  her  father  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  what  did  it  matter  ?  To  become  a  great 
artist,  she  would  say  to  herself,  one  must  endure  hard- 
ships. We  see  in  her  case  an  illustration  of  the  words 
of  a  celebrated  writer.  Grenius,"  he  says,  "is  like  a 
raging  torrent:  nothing  can  stop  its  course.  Those 
whom  God  has  marked  with  the  seal  of  his  power, 
march,  without  stopping,  towards  the  end  He  has 
decided  upon  for  them.  Every  obstacle  is  but  a  spur 
that  excites  them  to  press  forward." 

The  subjects  which  Rosa  Bonheur  picked  up  in  her 
rambles  sold  well,  and,  we  may  suppose,  fetched  a  some- 
what better  price  than  the  copies  to  which  she  had 
previously  devoted  herself.  This  induced  her  to  perse- 
vere, and  gave  her  courage  to  undertake  a  dis- 
agreeable course  of  study  at  a  Parisian  slaughter-house. 
She  began  a  daily  attendance  there  with  a  view  to 
observing  nature.  The  ground  was  wet  with  hot  blood, 
the  atmosphere  reeked  with  offensive  odours,  rough  and 
brutal  men  were  there,  but  nothing  damped  the  courage 
of  our  young  enthusiast.  She  would  leave  home  with  a 
piece  of  bread  in  her  pocket,  arrive  at  her  singular  school, 
and  become  so  completely  wrapped  up  in  her  subject, 
that  she  would  often  forget  all  about  the  frugal  fare,  that 
she  had  brought  with  her.  Her  zeal,  united  with  a  con- 
ciliatory  demeanour,  quite  won  over  the  coarse  men  of 
the  slaughter-house :  they  spoke  of  the  lady  artist  with 
respect,  sometimes  even  with  admiration. 

Rosa  Bonheur  s  father,  who  had  acted  all  along  as 
her  sole  instructor  in  art,  now  married  a  second  time. 
The  family  took  up  their  abode  in  not  by  any  means 
numerous  apartments  on  a  sixth  story.  Raymond  Bon- 
heur, his  wife,  and  the  children,  however,  were  contented, 
and  all  were  tolerably  comfortable.  One  who  knew 
them  at  this  period  says,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  or  touching  than  the  scene  which  their  painting- 
room  usually  presented.  All  worked  ardently  and  merrily 
under  the  wing  of  their  father,  the  master  and  friend  who 
shared  their  bard  labour,  and  joined  in  their  innocent 
sports.  Auguste  and  Isidore,  Rosa's  brothers,  studied 
incessantly  5  and  as  for  Rosa  herself,  she  was  always  the 
first  at  her  easel,  and  sang  away  from  morning  till  night. 
After  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  our  young  artist  often  spent 
the  evening  by  the  fitful  light  of  the  lamp  in  making 
designs  for  the  morrow's  sale.  The  younger  sister, 
Juliette,  also  worked  hard,  and  strove  to  follow  tjie 
example  of  the  elder. 

Birds  were  special  favourites  with  Rosa  Bonheur  in 
those  days,  but  she  grieved  to  see  them  confined  in  cages. 
Her  brothers,  therefore,  contrived  a  piece  of  network 
which  prevented  their  escape  by  the  window,  and  gave 
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them  all  the  appearance  of  liberty^  an  arrangement  which 
gave  her  much  pleasure.  There  was  also  a  pet  lamb 
belonging  to  the  family.  It  will  easily  be  understood, 
that  to  render  existence  on  a  sixth  floor  endurable  to  the 
poor  animal  was  no  easy  matter ;  but  Rosa  and  her 
brothers  and  sister  were  fond  of  it,  and  it  made  a  docile 
model,  always  at  hand  when  wanted.  Isidore  used  to 
put  it  laughingly  on  his  shoulder,  and  carry  it  now  and 
then  to  a  neighbouring  meadow  to  browse  on  the  fresh 
green  grass. 

In  1841,  Rosa  Bonheur  made  her  d6but  as  an  artist, 
by  exhibiting  at  the  Salon  two  little  pictures,  **Two 
Rabbits  "  and  Goats  and  Sheep."  Both  were  charming 
productions.  In  the  following  year  she  exhibited  three 
pictures,  which  were  also  much  admired :  "  Animals  in  a 
Pasturage,  Evening  Effect **  A  Cow  lying  in  a  Meadow 
and  "  The  Horse  to  be  Sold." 

In  1843,  she  had  in  the  Exhibition,  "  Horses  Leaving 
the  Watering-place"  and  **  Horses  in  a  Field.**  These 
two  works  were  sent  in  the  same  year  to  Rouen,  and 
gained  the  bronze  medal  there.  The  more  she  worked 
the  more  she  was  able  to  work,  and,  in  1844,  we  find 
Rosa  Bonheur  exhibiting  five  pictures,  and  a  bull  modelled 
in  clay.  The  city  of  Rouen  this  year  awarded  her  the 
silver  medal  5  and  so  year  passed  after  year,  adding  to  her 
renown  and  developing  her  extraordinary  talents.  At 
last  Paris  gave  her  the  gold  medal,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  triumph  we  shall  let  her  rest  a  little,  whilst  we 
briefly  describe  her  personal  appearance  and  peculiarities. 

Rosa  Bonheur  is  of  middle  height ;  her  features  are  a 
little  hard,  but  very  regular,  and  she  has  a  noble  forehead. 
All  the  lines  of  her  profile  express  force  of  character. 
She  possesses  the  dark  flashing  eye  of  genius ;  her  hands 
are  delicate  and  nervous— they  are  the  hands,  in  fact,  of 
a  born  artist.  In  her  dress  she  has  ever  studied  sim- 
plicity and  convenience  3  indeed,  not  unfrequently  she  errs 
on  the  side  of  negligence.  When  she  goes  about  on 
artistic  excursions,  she  invariably  assumes  the  masculine 
garb,  and  plays  the  part,  to  all  appearance,  of  a  young 
farmer.  In  frequenting  cattle-markets  and  farm-yards, 
this  practice  has  much  to  recommend  it ;  it  enables  her 
to  inspect  and  to  purchase  her  subject  with  less  inter- 
ruption and  remark.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
costume  is  not  ill-suited  to  the  decided  character  of  her 
face.  In  town  this  disguise  is  laid  aside ;  Rosa  Bonheur 
appears  there  in  the  attire  of  her  sex. 

We  return  now  to  the  history  of  her  life,  and  have  to 
tell  that,  about  1847,  our  young  artist  received  a  visit 
from  Paul  Delaroche,  the  famous  French  historical  painter, 
who  died  in  18,^6.  This  was  a  great  honour  to  Rosa 
Bonheur,  and  was  felt  by  her  as  a  great  encouragement* 
The  interview  left  upon  her  mind  a  most  agreeable  im^ 
pression. 

Two  years  later,  a  severe  ^ow  struck  her  family.  On 
the  24th  of  March^  1849,  father,  Raymond  Booheury 
breathed  his  last.  He  had  been  appointed  by  Govern^ 
ment,  some  little  time  before.  Director  of  the  Female 


School  of  Design.  Unfortunately,  his  health  cUd  not 
allow  him  to  enjoy  his  new  position,  and  he  sank  into  the 
grave  just  as  his  eldest  child  was  rising  into  fame.  His 
life  had  been  passed  in  an  incessant  struggle  against 
poverty  and  the  cares  of  a  family. 

During  the  illness  of  her  father,  Rosa  Bonheur  had 
been  at  work  on  her  delightful  picture  of  "  Ploughing  in 
the  Nivernais."  When  it  was  placed  in  the  Exhibition, 
it  made  a  great  sensation.  The  Government,  by  whom 
it  had  been  ordered,  honoured  the  artist  by  hanging  it  iji 
the  Luxembourg,  and  it  was  so  brilliant  an  example  of 
ihe  most  exquisite  qualities  of  art,  that  it  greatly  increased 
her  reputation  with  the  public.  Conunissions  now  flowed 
in  upon  her,  and,  in  1851  and  183a,  she  was  so  busy  that 
she  could  send  nothing  to  the  Salon.  It  was  a  course  of 
unwearied  activity  that  she  pursued,  and,  as  we  think 
over  her  career,  memory  recalls,  one  by  one,  the  noble 
fruits  of  her  pencil.  It  surprises  us  to  see  the  facility 
with  which  she  has  been  able  to  produce  so  manj 
admirable  works. 

On  one  canvas  she  represents  to  us  a  "Watering- 
place,"  to  which  the  thirsty  and  ruminating  oxen  are  going 
with  heavy,  majestic  steps.  Beautiful  oxen,  with  their 
calves  playing  about  them,  are  also  there.  The  day  is 
done,  and  the  shades  of  evening  throw  over  the  picture  a 
charming  poetic  feeling  that  fills  the  mind  with  dreamr 
repose. 

On  another,  she  depicts  a  Ewe  Surprised  by  a 
Storm,*'  and  lost  in  its  violence.  Her  attitude,  full  of 
anxiety  for  her  lamb,  which  she  calls  by  bleating,  moves 
one  strangely.  You  are,  in  spite  of  yourself,  vividly  im- 
pressed by  the  little  simple  drama. 

In  a  third  painting,  a  rich  Farmer  of  Auvergne," 
mounted  upon  his  nag,  and  accompanied  by  his  man, 
drives  a  troop  of  animals  to  market,  across  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  which  loses  itself  in  a  boundless  horizon. 

Then  it  is  a  "  Young  Shepherd,"  a  child  of  the  Fjre- 
nees,  watching  his  fiock  upon  the  mountains.  In  this 
picture,  Rosa  Bonheur  seems  to  have  endeavoured  by 
poetry  to  obtain  a  mastery  over  nature  herself. 

Elsewhere  it  is  a  "  Cow  Sleeping  in  a  Field,"  a  '*  Flock 
of  Sheep,"  "  Cows  in  a  Field,"  "  Charcoal  Burners  in  a 
Forest,'*  and  numberless  other  pictures,  in  which  the  artist 
has  never  failed  to  spread  with  profusion  the  charm  of  her 
great  and  varied  talent. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  her  works  was  the 
grand  picture  representing  the  Horse  Fair,"  which  was 
the  principal  success  of  the  Exposition  of  1853.  In  1855. 
it  formed  the  chief  attraction  of  the  French  Exhibition  of 
pictures  in  London,  and  almost  monopolized  for  a  time 
the  attention  of  artists  and  connoisseurs.  It  was  recog- 
nized as  placing  the  artist  on  a  level  with  Landseer.  Eng- 
land proved  its  permanent  abode.  It  may  interest  the 
reader  to  see  the  description  of  it  given  in  the  catalogne 
of  our  National  Gallery :  "  Men  trotting  out  horses  in  the 
bright  sunshine )  some  riding  them,  others  leading  them 
by  cords  j  some  coming  forward^  others  reUring.  To  the 
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spectator's  right  are  avenues  of  trees,  with  groups  of 
lookers-on;  the  effect  broken  up  by  glimpses  of  sun- 
shine." 

In  all  her  productions  she  has  shown  a  wonderful 
power  of  representing  spirited  action^  which  distinguishes 
her  from  other  eminent  animal  painters  of  the  day,  and 
endows  her  pictures  as  compositions  with  extraordinary 
interest.  She  also  contrives  to  throw  a  surprising 
amount  of  beauty  and  human  feeling  into  all  she  does. 
It  is  not  the  forms  only  of  her  animals  that  interest  us. 
Rosa  Bonheur^s  mission,  says  a  French  critic,  is  to  de- 
cipher the  sublime  poetry  of  animal  life,  and  to  translate 
the  grand  characteristics  of  those  works  of  the  Creator.  It 
is  in  the  fields,  in  the  woods,  on  the  mountains,  that  she 
prefers  to  search  for  the  objects  to  be  combined  in  her 
charming  compositions.  Her  pencil  reveals  to  us  the 
wonders  of  animal  life,  and  teaches  us  to  read  the  varied 
book  of  nature. 

The  remaining  events  of  Rosa  Bonheur's  career  up  to 
the  present  time  do  not  require  an  elaborate  notice.  To 
the  Universal  Exhibition  of  Paris  of  1855,  she  sent  a  new 
landscape  of  large  size,  *'  Haymaking  in  Auvergne." 
This  work  went  to  the  Luxembourg,  and  Rosa  obtained  a 
medal  of  the  first  class, as  the  artist  could  not  be  deco- 
rated," said  the  report.  The  Empress  Eugenie,  however, 
took  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  thought  that  she 
mid.  So,  whilst  the  Emperor  was  away  in  Africa  in 
1865,  Empress-Regent  decorated  Rosa  Bonheur  with 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  Had  not  lady  artists  as  good  a 
right  to  that  distinction  as  nuns  and  vivandieresP  In 
1868,  Rosa  Bonheur  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Antwerp.  In  1870 — 71,  during  the  siege  of 
Paris,  her  studio  and  residence  at  Fontainebleau  were  in 
great  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  Germans.  By  special 
order  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  they  were  spared 
and  respected.  It  was  an  act  worthy  of  remembrance : 
devastation,  fire,  and  slaughter  making  a  military  salute  to 
peaceful  and  artistic  genius. 

Speaking  of  her  residence  reminds  us  that  she  has  fitted 
Dp  an  ante-chamber,  divided  only  by  a  partition  from  her 
studio,  as  a  stable,  for  the  convenience  of  the  various  ani- 
mals domesticated  therein.  She  has  also  established  a  small 
fold  in  the  immediate  vicinity  for  the  accommodation  of 
sheep  and  goats.  It  is  owing,  in  a  measure,  to  this  con- 
scientious examination  of  the  development  of  animal  life, 
^t  she  has  produced  such  masterpieces  as  we  have 
named  above.  In  1867,  her  menagerie  consisted  of  two 
horses,  five  goats,  a  bull,  a  cow,  several  asses,  sheep,  dogs, 
and  birds,  without  counting  a  number  of  other  subjects, 
Wh  rare  and  interesting.  Surrounded  by  the  objects  of 
her  study,  Rosa  Bonheur  lives,  like  one  of  the  ancient 
painters,  a  retired  and  tranquil  life.  This  mode  of  exist- 
ence is  the  more  agreeable,  as  she  has  known  how  to 
^mble  a&ctionate  and  admiring  friends  about  her. 
Wedded  to  her  art,  she  has  repulsed  without  mercy  all 
^ho  have  aspired  to  her  hand.  She  never  has  been  known 


to  encourage  the  hopes  of  any  one,  or  to  play  with  an 
affection  in  which  she  did  not  share. 

Many  anecdotes  have  been  told  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  and 
with  two  or  three  of  these  we  shall  conclude.  She  has  never 
sacrificed  art  for  the  sake  of  money,  and  is  the  last  person 
in  the  world  we  would  expect  to  fall  down  and  worship 
the  golden  calf.  A  wealthy  Dutchman  called  one  day  at  her 
studio  and  entreated  her  to  paint  for  him  a  rough  sketch 
for  which  he  said  he  would  give  a  thousand  crowns. 
•*  No,"  said  she,  *'  I  can't  do  it :  / am  not  inspired" 

This  aversion  to  working  solely  for  money  is  one 
reason  why  she  has  never  accumulated  a  large  fortune. 
Another  is  her  open-handed  generosity.  She  never  en- 
counters misfortune  without  relieving  it,  and  she  does  so 
with  such  kindness  and  grace  as  doubles  the  value  of  the 
service  rendered. 

A  lady  artist,  threatiened  with  the  loss  of  sight, 
addressed  a  petition  for  relief  to  the  Society  of  Artists. 
Several  of  the  leading  painters  backed  her  up  in  her 
application.  The  result  was  that  aid  was  forwarded  to  the 
amount  of  rather  less  than  ten  shillingi.  Humiliated 
beyond  expression,  the  unhappy  woman  did  not  know 
whether  to  accept  it  or  not,  for  misery  and  hunger  were 
at  hand.  "Refuse;"  said  Rosa  Bonheur 5  *'the  digftity 
of  art  requires  it.'*  At  the  same  time  she  unhooked  a 
picture  from  the  wall  of  her  studio,  and  gave  it  to  the 
indigent  artist.  This  picture  procured  such  a  considerable 
sum  as  relieved  her  from  all  immediate  want. 

A  young  sculptor,  smitten  with  the  talent  of  our 
heroine,  enclosed  a  bank-note  for  five  francs  in  an  en- 
velope, with  the  following  sentences  :  "  Mademoiselle, — 
This  is  all  I  have  at  my  command.  Will  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  send  me  in  exchange  a  sketch  from  your  pencil 
of  the  size  of  the  enclosed  note  ?'*  That  very  evening  he 
received  a  sketch  valued  at  a  thousand  francs,  and  the 
kind-hearted  painter  returned  at  the  same  time  his  bank- 
note. 

For  a  long  time  Rosa  Bonheur  had  as  her  constant 
companion  Mademoiselle  Micas,  one  of  her  intimate 
friends.  They  lived  together  like  sisters,  and  without 
Mademoiselle  Micas,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  artist's  re- 
sidence would  often  have  gone  to  wreck  and  ruin,  for 
Rosa  Bonheur  is  not  much  given  to  attending  to  domestic 
duties.  This  useful  friend  was  very  delicate  looking,  but 
bore  on  her  countenance  the  marks  of  benevolence.  She 
accompanied  the  artist  in  all  her  excursions.  In  spite  of 
her  fragile  appearance.  Mademoiselle  Micas  was  endowed 
with  a  singular  faculty.  By  the  power  of  her  eye  alone, 
she  could  obtain  the  mastery  over  any  animal  which  her 
friend  wished  to  paint.  In  the  country  she  approached 
the  most  dangerous  bull,  looked  at  it  in  a  peculiar  ay  for 
some  seconds,  magnetized  it,  so  to  speak,  then  seized  it 
fearlessly,  and  made  it  take  all  the  attitudes  required.  The 
animal,  with  the  greatest  docility,  and  looking  almost  as 
if  sensible  of  the  honour  of  having  its  portrait  painted, 
stood  still  as  long  as  Rosa  Bonheur  desired. 
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JESSAMINE. 
CHAPTER  IX. 


V/'OU  find  us,  in  humble  imitation  of  Mr.  Turveydrop, 
^  still  using  our  little  arts  to  polish — ^polish  !  "  said 
Jessie  Kirke,  mimicking  the  famous  trowel  gesture  of 
the  Professor  of  Deportment,  as  Orrin  Wyllys  entered 
Mrs.  Baxter's  drawing-room  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
of  January. 

The  Lady's  President's  "  collegiate  re-unions  "  on 
the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month  had,  up  to 
this  winter,  been  declared  a  nuisance  by  the  class  for 
whose  benefit  she  had  inaugurated  the  series ;  to  wit,  the 
homeless,  graceless  students  whose  intellectual  training 
was  committed  to  her  husband  and  his  confrh-es,  while 
their  polite  education  was  left  to  Fate  and  the  hap-hazard 
culture  of  promiscuous  society.  Now,  promiscuous 
society — (the  term  is  Mrs.  Baxter's— not  mine)  in 
Hamilton,  although  less  detrimental  to  the  principles, 
manners,  and  conversational  powers  of  unguarded  youth ' 
than  the  same  foe  would  have  been  in  a  region  more 
remote  from  the  great  humanizing  and  refining  centre 
expressed,  to  the  visual  organs,  by  the  square,  cream- 
coloured  mansion  at  the  right  of  the  college  campus — 
was  yet  inimical  to  the  best  interests  (another  stolen 
phrase!)  of  the  aforesaid  matriculated  youngsters.  To 
counteract  the  evil,  the  presidential  residence  was  con- 
verted, on  the  evenings  I  have  designated,  into  a  social 
reformatory,  and  the  mistress  put  forth  her  utmost  energy 
to  render  the  process  of  amelioration  pleasant  to  the  sub- 
jects thereof.  The  success  of  her  system,  which  had 
gone  into  operation  two  years  before,  had  been  less  than 
indifferent  up  to  the  date  of  her  young  kinswoman's 
arrival.  Simultaneously  with  her  appearance  at  the 
pillared  portal  of  the  cream-coloured  Centre,  the  cause  of 
elegant  deportment  and  colloquial  accomplishments  began 
to  look  up  in  the  contiguous  halls  of  learning.  The  "  re- 
ception" on  the  ensuing  Thursday  was  well  attended, 
the  second  was  a  "crush" — the  supply  of  lemonade 
and  sponge-cake  inadequate  to  the  demand. 

This  was  the  third,  and  the  hostess,  elate  with  past, 
and  sanguine  of  prospective,  victories,  had,  with  the 
assistance  of  her  guest,  bedecked  her  rooms  with  New 
Year's  garlands  and  floral  legends.  As  an  ingenious 
tribute  to  the  learning  of  the  major  portion  of  the 
assembly,  Mrs.  Baxter  had  accomplished  a  Latinization 
of  certain  stock  phrases  of  welcome,  and  was  immensely 
proud  of  the  *'  classic  air  *'  imparted  to  her  saloon  by  these. 

"  I  suppose  they  are  all  right,"  Jessie  said  dubiously 
to  Orrin,  when  he  inspected  them.  "  My  knowledge  of 
the  dead  tongue  is  confined  to  the  musty  sayings  every- 
body has  learned  by  heart — *  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi/ 
'  MvrabUe  dictUj  and  the  like." 


"  Salve  !  "  blossomed  into  being  in  heather,  asd 
pink-and- white  paper  roses  over  the  mantel  opposite  the 
door  of  the  front  parlour.  Over  that  in  the  back— 
"  Juhemus  vos  solvere^'*  while  '*  O  faustum  et  felkm 
kunc  diem  !  *'  was  tacked  above  the  piano  in  the  music- 
room. 

'*  To  polish !  to  polish !  "  reiterated  Jessie,  stroking 
her  gloved  left  hand  with  her  right,  and  looking  so 
roguishly  beautiful  that  Orrin  had  no  difficulty  in  throw- 
ing an  expression  of  intense  admiration  into  his  gaze. 

"  Stand  ofi;  and  let  me  look  at  you !  "  said  he,  rather 
brusquely  for  him,  drawing  back  for  a  better  view. 

She  was  well  worth  it.  Native  quickness,  aided  by 
the  marvellous  intuition  as  to  effect,  and  the  daring  that 
attempts  new  combinations  of  colour  and  untried  styles 
of  coiffure  and  dress,  which  people  name  '*  French  taste," 
had  wrought  together  in  her  attire.  She  had  a  "  genius 
for  apparel,'*  Mrs.  Baxter  pronounced  delightedly,  adding 
**  So  much  for  blood !  The  Parisian  eye  and  Parisian 
aptitude  are,  like  the  poetic  affiatus,  nascitur  nonfi. 
You  are  a  true  Lanneau."  There  would  be  no  better- 
dressed  woman  in  the  assembly  to-night  than  the  country 
girl,  whose  toilette  had  yet  cost  less  than  that  of  any 
other  who  laid  claim  to  the  honours  of  belleship. 

Her  maize-coloured  tissue  had  a  full  double  skirt ;  the 
upper  looped  with  rosettes  of  black  lace  and  narrow  black 
velvet.  A  bunch  of  fuchsias — ^scarlet  with  purple  hearts, 
drooped  about  her  left  temple.  Not  a  jewel  was  visible 
except  her  engagement-ring — a  fine  solitaire  diamond. 
Instead  of  a  brooch  she  wore  another  spray  of  fuchsias, 
mixed  with  feathery  green,  at  her  throat,  and  her  only 
laces  were  those  edging  her  neck  and  sleeves.  But  she 
was  dazzling  enough  to  turn  stronger  heads  than  those  of 
the  sheepish  sophomores,  pert  juniors,  and  priggish 
seniors,  who  would  compose  her  train,  thought  Wyllys, 
surveying  her  with  the  deliberate  freedom  of  a  brotherly 
friend.  Her  eyes  sparkled  into  splendour,  her  bloom 
deepened,  and  the  white-gloved  fingers  toyed  nervously 
with  her  bouquet  as  his  inspection  was  prolonged.  As 
the  finale,  he  offered  his  arm  with  a  sweeping  obeisance, 
and  they  strolled  through  the  rooms,  untenanted  as  yet 
save  by  themselves. 

"  I  hardly  expected  to  see  that,  to-night,"  said  Orrin, 
touching  her  bouquet.  The  utmost  I  hoped  was,  that 
it  might  please  your  eye  for  a  moment,  as  it  passed  in 
review  among  a  host  of  others." 

"  There  is  a  degree  of  modesty  which  is  laughable," 
she  returned.  "  Pray,  whose  flowers  did  you  suppose  I 
would  prefer  to  yours  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  feared  the  rivalry  of  the  chaste  assortment 
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of  sweet  alyssoin  and  white  rose-buds  I  saw  left  at  Pro- 
fessor Fairchild's  door  this  morning." 

"  Eminently  suitable  to  my  *  style !  interrupted  she, 
ironically.  *'  The  fear  reflects  credit  upon  your  discrimi- 
nation— and  my  taste.*' 

"  Or —  "  he  went  on — *^  the  astounding  array  of 
camelias,  azaleas,  and  orange-blossoms  that  arrived  last 
night,  duly  enveloped  in  wet  cotton,  sent  per  express  from 
the  greenhouse  of  a  city  florist  to  the  million naire's  son 
— Senior  Lowndes.  Rumour  aflirms  that  he  has  neither 
studied  nor  eaten  since  be  was  first  pierced  by  Cupid's 
arrows — your  eyelids  doing  service  as  bows,  and  the  sight 
of  the  magnificent  offering  which  is  to  propitiate  the 
blind  god,  has  driven  him  clean  daft  with  rapturous  anti- 
cipation. Seriously  and  frankly,  my  advice  is  that  you 
discard  my  simple  gift  in  favour  of  the  exotics.  I  am 
content — or  I  should  be — with  the  grace  already  shown 
me  by  your  intention  to  give  my  flowers  the  place  of 
honour.  But  Mr.  Lowndes  may  be  offended  if  you  do 
not  exhibit  his  Brobdignagian  bouquet.  It  is  already 
the  talk  of  the  place,  and  everybody  expects  to  see  it  in 
your  hands  to-night.'* 

"It  will  not  be  everybody's  maiden  disappointment," 
said  Jessie,  obstinately.  "  The  flpral  behemoth  has  a  big 
vase  and  a  table  all  to  himself  in  the  music-room,  so  Mr. 
Lowndes  can  play  showman  to  his  satisfaction.  I  reserve 
the  right  of  wearing  what  I  please,  and  my  bouquet  is 
part  of  my  toilette.  Could  anything  harmonize  better 
with  my  dress  than  these  scarlet  verbenas,  divided  from 
the  purple  violets  by  the  circlet  of  white  blossoms,  and 
capped  by  one  snowy  cape  jessamine — like  a  queen  in  her 
ermine  ? 

"That  is  the  only  member  of  your  family  to  be  had 
in  this  frozen  region,"  rejoined  Orrin.  "  I  telegraphed  to 
Baltimore  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  the  golden  bells 
you  love.*' 

'*Did  you?  They  do  not  bloom  anywhere  at  this 
season,  I  imagine.  But  your  efiFort  to  procure  them 
was  an  evidence  of  thoughtful  kindness  beyond  my 
expectation  and  desert.  You  do  too  much  for  me  I  I 
am  humbled,  yet  happy,  when  I  recount  to  myself  your 
favours.** 

Don't  say  •  favours !  *    If  you  knew  *' 

"Knew  what?**  queried  Jessie,  innocently,  looking 

up. 

He  held  her  eyes  for  a  second  by  the  irresistible  mag- 
netism of  his,  then,  saying,  with  a  short  laugh  that 
sounded  like  bitter  self-disdain — "  What  you  will  never 
hear  from  me ! "  commenced  talking  fast  and  gaily  about 
other  things. 

Mrs.  Baxter  ran  in,  opportunely,  to  give  Jessie  time 
to  collect  her  thoughts.  Unobservant  of  the  gravity  of 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  broken  dialogue,  and  the  forced 
liveliness  of  the  other,  the  hostess  dashed  into  a  pro- 
fusely illustrated  description  of  the  coniretemps  that  had 
detained  her  in  her  dressing-room.  It  was  nothing  less 
serious  than  the  doctor's  mistake,  in  taking  from  a  closet 


a  bottle  of  ink  instead  ot  the  scented  glycerine  she  asked 
him  to  get. 

"For  my  tender  skin  (we  Lanneaus  are  deplorably 
thin-skinned)  is  frightfully  chapped  this  winter,  and  there 
is  no  better  remedy  for  this  affliction  than  bay-water  and 
glycerine,  as  perhaps  you  know — ^you  who  are  ignorant 
of  nothing !  *  Now,  my  dearest,'  I  said,  *  may  I  trouble 
you  to  pour  it  upon  my  hands  as  I  hold  them  over  the 
basin  ?  Gently,  doctor,  darling !  *  When,  presto !  down 
came  an  inky  deluge !  *'  screaming  with  laughter,  as  she 
had  with  alarm  when  the  mischance  had  occurred.  I 
spent  nearly  an  hour  in  endeavouring  to  efface  the  murky 
stains,  and  I  shall  be  compelled  to  keep  my  gloves  on 
the  entire  evening.    Isn't  it  a  pitiable  predicament  ? " 

The  scarlet  scarf  was  on  duty  again  to-night,  but  now 
tied  about  her  waist,  the  knot  at  the  side. 

"  I  never  feel  quite  dressed  imless  I  have  a  speck  of 
scarlet  artfully  brought  into  my  costume,"  she  had  said 
to  Jessie,  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival.  "  It  individual- 
izes my  attire.  I  should  not  know — ^should  not  he 
myself  without  it.*' 

Jessie  joined  in  her  merriment  over  the  catastrophe 
that  would  have  angered  a  wife  whose  temper  was  less 
even,  but  her  heart  was  beating  hard  and  hurriedly  with 
vague  alarms.  Orrin  had  altered  inexplicably  of  late. 
His  sudden  alternations  of  spirits  and  mysterious  allusions 
were  more  than  an  enigma — they  were  a  distress  to  her. 

**  If  I  knew ! "  she  repeatedly  mentally.  "  What  was 
he  about  to  say,  and  why  did  he  look  at  me  so  intently  ? 
Why  did  he  refuse  to  finish  the  sentence  ?  I  have 
wounded  or  oflended  him — ^but  how." 

Self-condemnation  was  her  first  impulse  when  she 
noted  a  change  in  the  demeanour  of  those  she  loved. 
Orrin  ridiculed  it  as  a  morbid  trick  of  mind  that  might 
be  cured  by  reproof  or  raillery.  Roy  bore  with  it 
patiently  and  hopefully,  recognizing  in  it  an  hereditary 
strain  of  melancholy  which  she  would  conquef  or  outlive 
in  time.  Her  eyes  were  darker,  her  voice  a  tone  lower, 
her  smile  a  trifle  subdued  all  the  evening,  for  the  inci- 
dent that  preceded  the  festivities.  Nobody  complained 
of  the  change.  She  was  new,  handsome,  and  sprightly, 
a  triumvirate  of  recommendations  that  would  have  made 
her  a  star  of  note  among  her  associates  had  her  style  " 
been  less  unique,  her  cast  of  thought  and  conversation  as 
commonplace  as  it  was  original.  She  was  surrounded 
continually,  to-night,  by  a  group  of  gentlemen — most  of 
them  young,  while  there  were  some  whose  attentions — 
paid  as  they  were  by  men  of  mature  years  and  high 
standing,  intellectual  and  social — ^were  a  compliment  of 
which  the  debutante  might  justly  be  proud. 

Orrin  kept  aloof  from  her,  playing  his  part  among 
the  guests  with  his  wonted  spirit  and  grace.  But  his 
eyes  followed  her  furtively  wherever  she  went,  until  she 
was  provoked  with  herself  for  meeting  them  so  often. 
He  would  suspect  her  of  impertinent  curiosity,  accuse 
her  of  forwardness,  or  feel  that  he  was  under  espionage. 
She  would  not  look  in  his  direction  again.   A  resolution 
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she  was  certain  to  break  within  three  minutes  after  it  was 
made,  tempted  to*  the  infraction  by  the  stealthy  yet 
piercing  ray  she  imagined  she  could  feel,  when  her  face 
was  turned  away  from  him,  and  which,  struggle  as  she 
might  against  the  inclination,  drew  her'regards  again  and 
again  in  his  direction. 

She  descried  a  new  meaning  in  bis  watchfulness 
before  long. — a  sad  yearning  that  would  not  let  her  out 
of  his  sight  J  mournful ness  that  might  signify  either 
compassion  or  regret.  Unused  to  dissemble,  she  must 
have  grown  distrait,  unmindful  of  the  gay  scene  and  the 
duties  it  imposed  upon  her,  but  for  the  example  of  his 
fidelity  in  the  performance  of  these.  Emulating  what 
she  plainly  perceived  was  self-denial  in  him,  she  talked, 
promenaded,  and  laughed  with  conscientious  diligence,  to 
the  delight  of  her  cJiaperone  and  the  distraction  of  the 
smitten  swains  of  three  classes,  the  freshmen  counting  as 
nobodies. 

The  crowd  was  thinning  fast  when  Orrin  again  ap- 
proached her. 

"We  will  finish  our  promenade  now  that  there  is 
room  to  move  and  breathe,"  he  said,  drawing  her  hand 
within  his  arm.  "I  want  to  have  a  moments  talk 
with  you  before  I  go.  I  leave  town  early  in  the 
morning." 

The  involuntary  clasp  of  the  gloved  fingers  upon  his 
sleeve  was  all  it  should  be,  but  the  deprecating  glance 
and  exclamation  were  too  frank  and  sisterly. 

"Are  you  going  away?  Not  to  be  absent  long,  I 
hope?" 

"  A  week  certainly — probably  a  fortnight." 

"  I  shall  be  very  lonely  without  you !  absolutely  lost, 
in  fact !  "  replied  Jessie,  feeling  all  she  said. 

"  I  could  stay,  I  suppose — but  I  ought  to  go,"  said 
Orrin,  slowly.  "  Yes,  it  is  the  best  thing  left  for  me  to 
do!  Don't  think,  however,  that  it  costs  me  nothing  to 
leave  Hamilton  while  you  are  in  it.  I  shall  carry  the 
image  of  my  docile  pupil,  my  bright-faced,  sunny-hearted 
friend,  with  me  wherever  I  go.  You  have  been  a  beauti- 
ful revelation  to  me,  Jessie.  Let  me  speak,  for  a  mo- 
ment, out  of  the  sad  sincerity  of  a  spirit,  wrung  as  I  trust 
yours  will  never  be.  Should  we  never  meet  again  upon 
earth,  you  will  not  cease  to  be  to  me — pshaw  1  what  am 
I  saying.  I  talk  wildly  to  you,  I  doubt  not,  but  there  are 
times  of  battle  and  tempest  and  desolation  in  the  which 
incoherence  is  pardonable.  When  you  are  married,  you 
may  be  sorry  for  me  in  a  calm,  sisterly  way,  as  people  on 
the  clilF  above  the  beat  of  the  surf  pity  the  wretches 
suffocating  in  the  waves." 

*'  Let  me  help  and  comfort  you  now  !  "  begged  Jessie, 
her  tell-tale  eyes  glistening  until  Orrin  was  fain  to  halt 
before  Mr.  Lowndes'  monster  bouquet  in  the  last  room 
of  the  suite,  and  keep  her  back  to  the  company,  while 
she  struggled  for  composure.  "  It  breaks  my  heart  to 
hear  you  !  "  came  at  last  in  a  half  sob  from  the  trembling 
lips. 

Don't  talk  of  breaking  hearts^  dear  ! "  he  returned, 


smiling  sadly.  It  is  an  idle  phrase  in  the  mouths  d 
the  loved  and  happy.    May  you  always  be  both ! " 

He  squeezed  her  hands  until  she  winced  with  pain, 
took  one  lingering  look  into  her  eyes  that  seemed  to 
compel  her  soul  to  their  surface,  whispered,  God  bless 
you  1  "  and  before  she  could  move  to  stay  him,  he  was 
making  his  conge  to  Mrs.  Baxter. 

Regardless  of  the  stranger  and  inquisitive  eyes  thai 
might  be  upon  her,  Jessie  watched  the  parting;  the 
hostess*  dramatic  start,  and  fingers  joined  in  hospitable 
supplication ;  the  toning  down  of  her  physiognomy  from 
tragic  consternation,  at  the  announcement  of  his  contem- 
plated journey,  to  plaintive  resignation,  as  he  declared 
the  fixedness  of  his  purpose;  marked  the  animated 
pantomime,  and  felt  no  inclination  to  smile  that  it  was 
over-wrought  to  extravagance.  Assuredly,  Orrin's  going 
at  all  was  a  serious  discomfort  to  herself.  Taken  in 
connection  with  his  evident  unhappiness,  his  disjoiated 
confessions  of  grief  and  trial,  that,  despite  the  absurditj 
of  the  imagination,  she  could  not  help  believing  bad 
some  reference  to  her ;  finally,  her  inability  to  soothe  or 
aid  him, — these  all  combined  to  make  the  farewell  the 
saddest — save  one — she  had  ever  gone  through. 

"  You  are  weary,  my  dearest  girl !  "  said  Mrs.  Baxter, 
sympathizingly,  twining  her  arm  around  her,  and  pulling 
her  down  upon  the  sofa,  when  she  had  bidden  a  wideij 
smiling  adieu  to  all  her  guests,  with  the  exception  of  a 
bald,  mild  man  in  spectacles,  who  was  penned  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  chimney  and  the  wall,  while  the 
doctor,  planted  in  front  of  him,  held  to  his  argument 
and  his  handkerchief  at  such  length  that  only  half  the 
knots  were  yet  untied.  *'  But  you  have  been  charming 
this  evening !  have  really  outdone  yourself !  I  prognos- 
ticate a  dazzling  season  for  you— scores  of  conquests  and 
troops  of  friends." 

"  I  don't  care  for  the  conquests,  but  the  friends  will 
be  welcome  to  one  who  has  so  few,"  returned  Jessie, 
"  Not  that  I  have  any  enemies,  but  my  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances is  small." 

She  tried  to  speak  brightly,  lest  her  dispirited  mood 
should  reflect  discredit  upon  her  friend's  endeavours  to 
make  her  happy. 

"It  will  enlarge  rapidly  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
The  prestige  of  Mr.  Wyllys'  approval  and  friendship 
would  ensure  the  success  of  a  debutante  whose  personal 
claims  upon  popular  favour  were  far  inferior  to  yours,  my 
sweet.  I  shall  always  cherish  a  grateful  recollection  of 
his  attentions  to  you,  as  my  relative  and  friend.  It  is  a 
high  compliment,  as  you  would  understand,  were  you 
better  acquainted  with  the  materials  and  structure  of  our 
best  society.  His  influence  in  Hamilton  is  ex-tra-or- 
di-na-ry.  I  have  promised  to  do  my  best  to  fill  his  place 
while  he  is  away,  but  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  my  in- 
ability to  prevent  you  from  missing  him  continually.  He 
was  averse  to  going,  but  said  the  necessity  laid  upon  him 
to  do  so  was  imperious.  He  was  rather  out  of  spirits,  I 
fancied,  but  it  might  be  ojily  a  fancy.    Doctor,  dear!  do 
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let  Mr.  Barnard  come  to  the  fire !  The  rooms  are  grow- 
ing chilly,  now  that  they  are  so  nearly  empty." 

"Ernpty!"  The  doctor  turned  amazed.  "Where 
are  all  the  people,  Jane  ?  " 

Jessie  did  smile  now,  impolite  as  she  feared  it  was, 
at  the  alacrity  with  which  the  mild  victim  wriggled  from 
the  comer  at  the  momentary  diversion  of  his  jailor's 
notice,  muttered  apologetically  to  the  hostess,  and  got 
himself  out  of  the  apartment  and  house. 

"  As  I  was  saying  "  pursued  the  doctor,  consulting 

his  handkerchief  and  collecting  his  wits — **  my  objection 
to  Darwin's  theory  and  to  the  hypothesis  advanced  by 
Agassiz  is  one  and  the  same.    I  maintain  " 

**  Dearest  husband  !  "  interposed  his  wife.  "  Since 
Mr.  Barnard  has  followed  the  rest  of  our  friends,  suppose 
we  postpone  the  further  discussion  of  that  point  until 
to-morrow.  Jessie  and  I  are  quite  exhausted  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  evening." 

Jessie  was  sorry  for  him  as  he  began,  with  a  rueful 
visage,  to  disentangle  his  cambric  and  his  brains. 

"  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  evening,"  she  said, 
affectionately,  going  up  to  bid  him  "  good  night." 

His  eyes  cleared  at  sound  of  the  frank,  sweet  voice, 
and  the  sight  of  her  face.  She  had  never  been  shy  of 
him,  bad  understood  him  better  and  sooner  than  young 
girls  did  generally,  and  made  herself  useful  to  him  in 
many  little  ways.  He  caught  himself  dreaming,  some- 
times, in  looking  at  and  listening  to  her,  of  what  his  life 
aod  home  might  have  been,  if  daughters  of  his  own  had 
graced  and  blessed  it.  Jessie  had  taken  very  kindly, 
on  her  part,  to  the  rustic,  eccentric  scholar.  Roy  had 
made  her  acquainted  with  his  excellences  as  well  as  his 
peculiarities,  and  bespoken  for  him  a  worthy  place  in  her 
regard.  He  talked  of  "my  young  friend*  Professor 
Furdharo,"  to  her  more  frequently  than  he  was  aware  of, 
won  to  communicativeness  by  her  deep  and  evident  in- 
terest in  the  theme.  She  had  not  thought  it  best,  up  to 
this  time,  to  reveal  her  engagement  to  him  or  to  his 
talkative  spouse,  although  Roy's  last  letter  had  gently 
advised  her  to  do  so,  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 
The  doctor  might  let  slip  the  morceau  of  news  in  one  of 
his  fits  of  abstraction,  while  **  Cousin  Jane"  would,  she 
was  sure,  be  in  a  twitter  of  mysterious  importance,  and 
desire* to  announce  it  formally  and  publicly.  And  Jessie, 
being  new  to  the  fashionable  world,  shrank  from  having 
her  heart-history  gossiped  about.  Her  conscience  was 
pricked  slightly  now  for  her  want  of  confidence  in  Roy's 
dear  old  co-labourer,  as  he  laid  a* hand  on  either  shoulder, 
and  gazed  steadfastly  at  her,  his  hard,  Scotch  lineaments 
softening  into  kindliness  and  paternal  affection. 

*'  You  are  very  handsome,  my  dear !  Do  you  know 
it?" 

Jessie  blushed  deeply,  but  she  did  not  laugh  or  bridle, 
and  her  answer  was  straightforward  and  unaffected  as 
^as  the  query. 

"  1  have  been  told  so,  sir  !  " 
Very  hflndsome,  but  somewhat  wilful ! "  continuing 


his  physiognomical  examination.  Undisciplined,  too  ! 
A  warm  heart,  but  hasty  judgment.  Loving  and  lovable. 
A  nature  powerful  for  good  as  for  evil.  My  daughter ! 
when  the  crisis  in  your  life  shall  arrive — for  there  is  a 
turning-point  in  every  human  life — hesitate  long  and  pray 
earnestly  that  you  may  be  directed  into  the  right  path. 
If  you  take  the  wrong,  great  woe  will  ensue  to  yourself 
and  others." 

Then,  with  the  grave  simplicity  that  sometimes  in- 
vested the  quaint  little  man  with  dignity  at  which  the 
most  irreverent  could  not  mock,  he  laid  his  withered  hand 
upon  her  head : 

*'  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee ;  make  the  light 
of  His  countenance  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  give  thee 
peace ! " 

After  which  he  kissed  her  between  the  great,  solemn 
eyes,  and  wished  her  "  sound  slumbers  and  happy  dreams." 

It  seems  a  ridiculous  thing  when  it  is  put  into  words, 
but  it  reminded  me  of  the  way  Roy  used  to  say  '  Grood- 
night,'  last  summer,  at  the  close  of  our  happiest  evenings!" 
thought  Jessie,  on  her  way  upstairs,  a  mist  between  her 
and  the  glittering  stair-rods.  Oh !  I  ought  to  be  a 
good  woman ! " 

Too  much  excited  by  this  little  episode,  or  the  other 
events  of  the  evening,  to  sleep,  Jessie  sat  down  by  her 
chamber  fire,  when  she  had  donned  her  dressing-gown, 
and  unbound  the  hair  that  oppressed  her  head  by  its 
weight  of  braids.  She  had  kept  up  her  Parsonage  habit 
of  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  before  retiring  each 
night,  and  her  Bible  lay  upon  her  knee  now,  but  un- 
opened. She  was  heavy-hearted,  notwithstanding  Mrs. 
Baxter's  congratulations  and  predictions. 

Was  it  home-sickness  that  painted  the  images  of  her 
father  and  Eunice  in  the  fiery  bed  of  coals  filling  her 
grate  ?  that  showed  her,  in  the  violet-tinted  flames  quiver- 
ing above  the  ignited  mass,  her  chamber  in  the  manse 
among  the  hills ;  her  mother's  portrait  over  the  white 
tent  bedstead  j  her  mother's  escritoire,  between  the  win- 
dows, that  contained  Roy's  letters?  Was  she  already 
tired  of  the  life  that  had  been  so  pleasant  four  hours 
ago  ?  Was  this  dissatisfaction  with  herself,  and  those 
with  whom  she  had  talked  and  laughed  within  that  time, 
satiety  or  chagrin  ?  She  had  enjoyed  every  moment  of 
her  visit  heretofore,  with  the  avidity  of  a  novice  in  the 
scenes  to  which  her  cousin's  kindness  had  introduced 
her  5  the  rides  with  Mrs.  Baxter ;  the  walks  with  Orrin, 
and  the  Hamilton  girls  who  had  extended  to  her  a  hearty 
and  generous  welcome  5  the  parties,  lectures,  and  concerts 
she  had  attended;  the  German  and  music  lessons ^  the 
books  she  read  aloud  to  Mrs.  Baxter,  and  those  Orrin  had 
read  to  them  both  on  the  delightful  stormy  nights  that 
kept  other  callers  away;  had  caught  eagerly  at  Fanny 
Provost's  offer  to  teach  her  billiards,  and  Orrin's  pro- 
posal that  she  should  learn  to  skate.  In  fact,  the  day  and 
evening  had  been  so  crowded  with  occupation,  recreation, 
and  incident,  as  to  leave  her  scanty  space  for  letters  to 
Dundee,  and  ohW^t  her  to  ste^l  hours  from  sleep  that  she 
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might  live  her  enjoyments  over  in  describing  them  to 
Roy.  She  bad  studied  faithfully,  too^  and  successfully 
under  Orrin's  direction,  and  spurred  on  by  his  encou- 
ragement. She  was  sure  she  could  never  learn  so  rapidly 
and  zestfully  again.  Life  seemed  such  hard  and  dreary 
labour. 

She  vi^ished  herself  back  in  the  quiet  Parsonage,  where 
the  evening's  talk,  music,  or  reading  was  seldom  inter- 
rupted by  neighbours  or  strangers  ;  where  one  day  went 
by  like  every  other,  within  doors ;  where,  on  snowy  after- 
noons, the  ticking  of  the  hall  clock  could  be  heard  all 
through  the  house — by  Patsey  in  the  kitchen  j  by  Mr. 
Kirke  in  his  study  ;  by  Eunice,  sewing  in  her  room 
overlooking  the  churchyard  j  most  distinctly  by  herself, 
as  she  read,  drew,  or  wrote  in  her  favourite  oriel,  or,  in 
the  twilight,  walked  up  and  down  the  parlour,  dreaming 
visions  that  put  winter  and  gloom  to  flight — dreams  of 
Roy's  return  and  their  united  lives.  Wished  herself  back, 
if  she  could  be  once  more  the  girl  who  had  left  home  six 
weeks  ago.  She  forgot  that  latterly  she  had  sickened 
there  in  mind  and  body,  under  the  strain  of  her  grief  at 
Roy's  absence,  and  the  pressure  of  her  self-imposed  tasks, 
unrelieved  by  the  divisions  needful  for  a  girl  of  her  age 
and  temperament.  That  life  seemed  such  a  safe,  whole- 
some one — simple,  pure,  pastoral.  It  beckoned  her  as 
might  a  living  friend,  beloved  and  trusted.  She  verily  be- 
lieved, after  the  fashion  of  young  and  ignorant  dreamers, 
who  take  to  misanthropic  reverie  at  the  first  blast  of  dis- 
appointment, as  a  frightened  deer  to  the  water,  that  she  had 
exhausted  the  pleasures  of  existence  j  had  proved  the  gay 
world,  and  found  it  all  "hollow,  hollow,  hollow" — the 
while  she,  a  hlasS  cynic,  could  never  return  to  relishful 
participation  in  the  innocent  joys  that  had  once  satisfied 
her. 

The  touch  of  Dr.  Baxter's  hand  was  yet  warm  upon 
her  head ;  the  grave  accents  of  his  admonition  and  bless- 
ing had  scarcely  left  her  ear,  but  she  had  no  thought  that 
the  predicted  crisis  was  upon  her ;  that  her  feet  stood  upon 
the  very  point  where  turning  was  to  be  blessing  or  curse. 
No !  she  was  fatigued  in  body,  unsettled  in  spirits.  The 
eccentric  doctor's  warning  had  joined  to  the  reaction  suc- 
ceeding the  excitement  of  the  day,  to  put  her  out  of  con- 
ceit with  her  present  mode  of  life — and  Orrin  Wyllys  was 
to  be  out  of  town  for  a  fortnight. 

This  was  the  diagnosis  she  made  of  her  discontent  after 
an  hour's  melancholy  lucubration  over  the  restless  tongues 
of  flame,  and  their  scarlet  substratum.  All  her  causes  of 
discomfort  were  absurd  and  childish  vagaries,  she  said, 
severely — excepting  the  last.  And  oh !  of  course,  the 
separation  from  Roy !  Orrin's  absence  would  make  her 
feel  this  the  more— would  be  an  actual  trial.  For  was  he 
not  the  oldest  and  best  friend  she  had  in  America,  outside 
of  Dundee  ?  She  had  thought  much,  tenderly  and  regret- 
fully, since  she  had  become  so  dependent  upon  Orrin's 
kindly  oflices,  of  her  own  dead  brother,  the  day-old  baby 
whom  she  had  never  seen ;  who  would,  had  he  lived,  have 
been  to  her  all  that  her  brotherly  friend  was,  and  more,  if 


that  were  possible.  She  had  mourned  that  litde  babj 
always.  It  is  natural  for  girls  to  want  an  older  brother 
upon  whom  to  lean  for  protection  and  guidance.  She  had 
not  guessed  what  a  comfort  and  joy  such  would  be  to  her 
until  Roy's  adopted  brother  had,  in  some  degree,  supplied 
this  need.  She  had  seen  him  every  day  since  her  arrival 
in  Hamilton,  and  each  interview  had  strengthened  her 
regard  and  admiration  for  him.  His  interest  in  her 
studies,  her  amusements,  her  health — in  all  that  went  to 
make  up  the  sum  of  her  earthly  happiness,  was  marked 
and  unvarying.  A  brother  in  blood  could  not  have  been 
kinder,  more  thoughtful,  in  providing  whatever  could 
increase  her  comfort  or  contribute  to  her  pleasure.  She 
had  learned  to  expect  his  coming  on  the  evenings  she 
spent  at  home ;  to  watch  for  glimpses  of  his  figure  in  a 
crowd  of  unfamiliar  forms  and  faces ;  to  refer  doubtful 
questions  to  his  arbitrament,  and  appeal  to  his  sympathy 
in  her  moments  of  sadness  and  anxiety.  In  fine,  he  had 
gained  what  may  be  called  Cupid's  best  vantage-ground ; 
he  had  rendered  himself  necessary  to  her  enjoyment  and 
peace  of  mind.  His  going  made  a  void  in  her  daily  life 
and  in  her  heart. 

Although  romantic  and  immature,  she  was  not  weak 
or  mawkish.  Therefore  she  did  not  repeat,  "  I  never 
loved  a  tree  or  flower,"  as  she  ended  her  musings  with  a 
sigh  to  the  memory  of  the  student  in  foreign  lands,  and  for 
him  to  whom  she  had  that  night  said  a  tearful  "  Good- 
bye." But  she  remembered  both  in  her  prayers.  If  she 
named  Orrin  with  more  earnestness  than  breathed  in  her 
petitions  for  Roy's  welfare,  it  was  because  she  believed 
his  present  need  of  comfort  to  be  greater.  The  verj 
mystery  veiling  the  cause  of  his  unhappiness,  led  her  to 
dwell  upon  the  subject  longer  and  more  interestedly  than 
if  he  had  confided  to  her  the  nature  of  the  trouble  he 
was  in. 

With  the  morrow  came  a  note : — 

"  Dear  Jessie, — I  am  scribbling  this  before  sunrise 
on  this  dark  morning,  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  mj 
abruptness  and  moodiness  last  night.  I  puzzled— may 
be,  pained  you — kind  heart  that  you  are !  Do  not  let  a 
thought  of  my  unhappiness  mar  the  brightness  of  your 
existence,  now  or  ever.  If  you  cannot  think  of  me 
without  sadness,  forget  me.  I  could  bear  that  better 
than  the  thought  that  I  had  distressed  you.  Believe  me 
you  have  no  truer  friend  than  he  who  signs  himself,  in 
sorrowful  sincerity, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Orrin  Wyllys." 

''Doesn't  he  mean  to  write  to  me  while  he  is  away?" 
said  Jessie,  after  reading  the  ten  lines  through  twice, 
wondering  and  attentively.  *'  He  is  evidently  in  great 
trouble.    If  I  could  only  help  him  !  " 

If  he  meant  her  to  forget  him,  he  had  taken  extra- 
ordinary measures  to  secure  this  end.  At  six  o'clock 
every  evening,  a  bouquet  was  left  at  Mrs.  Baxter's  door 
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for  Miss  Jessie  Kirke.  Mr.  Wylljs*  card  accompanied 
the  first.  The  rest  needed  no  other  label  than  the  snow- 
white  cape  jessamine^  that^  lurk  in  whatever  ambush  of 
greenery  and  bloom  it  mighty  was  instantly  betrayed  by 
its  subtle  aroma. 

Eight  days  went  by  more  laggingly  than  Jessie  had 
believed  time  could  pass  in  Hamilton,  and  Eunice's  weekly 
bulletin  of  home  news  announced  that  Dundee  had  been 
honoured  by  Mr.  Wyllys*  presence. 

"  He  spent  the  Sabbath  with  us,"  wrote  she.  "  It 
was  a  pleasant  day  to  us  all.  Mr.  Wyllys  kindly  took 
my  place  as  organist  in  church,  and  played  with  even 
more  than  his  usual  taste  and  feeling.  His  news  of  you 
would  of  itself  have  made  him  a  welcome  guest.  His 
report  of  your  health,  sports,  and  progress  in  your  studies 
was  very  favourable.  He  says,  moreover,  that  Mrs.  Baxter 
will  not  consent  to  give  you  up  before  spring.  Do  not 
abridge  your  stay,  for  fear  we  shall  be  lonely  without 
jou.  We  miss  you,  of  course,  but  we  are  consoled  for 
the  pain  of  separation  by  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
improving  in  health,  and  enjoying  social  and  educational 
advantages  such  as  our  secluded  valley  cannot  furnish. 

"I  enclose  a  letter  from  Roy,  directed,  as  usual,  under 
cover  to  father.  In  the  accompanying  note,  he  alludes  to 
his  gratification  at  learning  that  you  are  so  pleasantly 
i^ituated  and  happily  employed  this  winter.  We  are  glad 
that  he  is  heartily  in  favour  of  the  important  step  we 
ventured  to  take  without  waiting  to  consult  him. 

"  I  wish  you  could  see  your  oriel  now.  Our  flowers 
have  flourished  this  winter  as  they  never  did  before. 
The  Daphnes  are  in  full  bloom  j  the  Stephanotis  is 
almost  encumbered  by  buds ;  and  the  fragrant  petunias 
and  double  nasturtiums  (the  seed  of  which  Mr.  Wyllys 
gave  me  in  the  fall)  are  thriving  bravely,  the  latter 
climbing  rapidly. 

"  Our  excellent  neighbours  are  very  kind  and  atten- 
tive," etc.,  etc. 

Jessie  re-read  this  letter  when  she  had  finished  Roy*s : 
perused  it  with  a  half  smile  that  was  more  mournful 
than  amused,  and  an  odd  stricture  about  her  heart. 
Eunice's  round  of  duties  and  pleasures  seemed  to  her 
like  something  she  had  passed — outgrown  ages  since; 
yet  there  was,  far  down  in  her  spirit,  a  piteous  longing 
for  those  gone  days.  She  might  be  wiser — she  was  not 
better  or  happier  for  the  glimpses  lately  granted  her  of 
a  world  of  stormy  and  contending  passions  and  mixed 
motives. 

"  He  spent  the  Sabbath  with  us ! "  she  read  aloud. 
^ And  I  was  not  at  home!  He  said  nothing  to  me  of 
his  intention  to  visit  Dundee.  Since  he  has  changed  his 
plans  m  one  respect,  he  may  in  another,  and  be  absent 
three  or  four  weeks  instead  of  two.    Heigho ! 

She  folded  up  her  sister's  letter,  and  addressed  herself 
Tery  slowly  to  the  task  of  getting  ready  for  a  party  at 
Judge  Provost's,  the  great  house  of  the  town.  It  was 
given  in  honour  of  a  niece  of  his,  who  was  visiting  his 
daughter,  and  was  to  be  a  grand  aflfair.    Jessie  had 


never  attended  one  half  so  fine,  but  she  was  ennuyie  in 
antipipation. 

"There  will  be  the  stock  company  of  beaux,"  she 
meditated.  "The  one  unmarried  professor;  the  ten 
almost  marriageable  seniors,  and  the  ten  utterly  ineligible 
ones,  who  are  without  beards  or  moneyed  capital  5  the 
whole  army  (I  had  nearly  said  *  herd  *)  of  juniors  and 
sophomores ;  the  dozen  or  fifteen  gentlemen  detailed  for 
the  occasion  from  the  doctors'  and  lawyers*  ofiices,  and 
the  higher  rank  of  tradespeople  in  Hamilton.  There 
will  be  dancing  in  one  parlour  and  small-talk  in  another ; 
promenading  in  the  halls  and  billiard-room ;  flirtations  in 
all  stages  among  the  oleanders  and  lemon- trees  of  the 
conservatory,  and  a  *jam' — 710/  sweet — in  the  supper- 
room.  As  a  clergyman's  daughter  and  the  guest  of  a 
clergyman's  wife,  I  must  not  dance  in  public.  I  am  sick 
to  nausea  of  callow  collegians  and  small-talk,  and  I  don't 
care  for  late  suppers  of  indigestible  dainties.  I  would 
rather  spend  the  evening  with  Mariana  in  the  moated 
grange,  for  that  mopish  damsel  would  let  me  sit  still  and 
sulk  if  I  wanted  to.    And  I  believe  I  do !  " 

"  A  little  more  fir^e,  my  love  !  "  whispered  Mrs.  Baxter 
in  the  dressing-room,  affecting  to  be  busy  in  shaking  out 
Jessie's  pink  silk  drapery.  "  I  have  a  presentiment  that 
you  are  to  meet  your  fate  to-night ;  but  you  must  posi- 
tively exert  yourself  to  seem  less  quiet  and  preoccupied. 
Repose  and  lofty  iodiiFerence  are  considered  well-bred, 
and  are  a  very  safe  r6Le  for  the  commonplace  tu  adopt ; 
but  they  are  unbecoming  to  wj." 

The  novice  did  her  best  to  throw  light  into  her  eyes 
and  warmth  into  her  complexion.  Being  a  novice^  the 
attempt  was  a  failure ;  but  Mrs.  Baxter,  perceiving  that 
igtiorance,  not  obstinacy,  hindered  the  desired  effect,  for- 
bore to  hint  that,  in  spite  of  Jessie's  elegant  attire  and 
becoming  coiffure,  she  had  never  seen  her  look  worse. 
Trusting  to  the  animating  influences  of  the  festive  scene 
to  restore  that  which  friendly  expostulation  had  proved 
inefficient  to  recall,  she  committed  her  to  the  officious 
homage  of  young  Lowndes,  and  turned  her  attention 
to  the  part  she  was  herself  to  play  in  the  evening's 
drama; 

**  What  a  magnificent  creature  your  niece  is,  Mrs. 
Baxter ;  or  is  she  a  cousin  ?  "  said  an  elderly  gentleman — 
also  one  of  the  judge's  visitors — to  her,  at  length. 

The  pleased  and  amiable  chaperone  looked  over  her 
shoulder,  directed  by  his  gaze,  just  in  time  to  see  Jessie 
pass,  treading  as  if  on  air  3  her  eyes  luminous  orbs  of 
rapture ;  her  cheeks  like  the  inner  foldings  of  a  damask 
rose  3  her  lips  apart  in  a  smile,  sweet  and  happy,  and  her 
hand  on  Orrin  Wyllys'  arm. 


CHAPTER  X. 

And  you  have  really  been  to  Dundee  ! "  Jessie  was  say- 
ing, unconscious  that  she  was  clinging  to  Mr.  Wyllys' 
arm — very  slightlv,  but  perceptibly  to  him,  with  the  glad 
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hold  of  one  to  whom  something  dear  and  rare  has  been 
restored.  "  Was  this  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  your 
journeyings?" 

'*  No ;  but  my  business  led  rae  within  sight  of  Old 
Windbeam — ('a  frosty  pow'his  is,  just  now!) — and  it 
acted  upon  rae  as  did  the  Iron  Mountain  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  upon  the  hapless  ships  that  approached  it.  It 
drew  out  the  nails  of  doubt  as  to  the  best  course  for  me 
to  pursue  3  the  screws  of  resolution  not  to  be  turned 
aside  by  memories  of  the  past  and  the  allurements  of  the 
present.  To  be  brief,  I  collapsed  utterly  !  took  the  after- 
noon train  to  Dundee,  and  passed,  in  that  retreat  from 
briefs  and  busybodies,  the  happiest  Sabbath  I  have  known 
since  last  August." 

"  Euna  wrote  to  me  about  it  ^  the  lovely,  precise  old 
darling  !  She  never  indulges  in  extravagances  upon  any 
subject,  but  her  concise  sentences  mean  much,  and  these 
said  how  she  enjoyed  the  day,  and  your  music.  I  was 
envious  of  her,  when  I  read  of  it  5  just  for  a  moment,  of 
course.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  you  this  winter  it 
seemed  mean  and  selfish  in  me  to  grudge  her  one  day  of 
like  pleasure." 

'*  Envy  so  groundless  could  not  but  be  evanescent," 
said  Orrin,  with  admirable  gravity.  But  tell  me  about 
yourself.  What  have  you  been  doing  while  I  was 
away  ? " 

"  Cultivating  envy,  as  I  said  5  and,  I  am  not  positive, 
but  wrath  and  all  uhcharitableness  as  well.  Who  is  it 
that  confesses  to  an  instant  uprising  of  all  that  is  wicked 
in  his  nature  at  the  approach  of  trouble,  while  visible 
blessing  always  moves  him  to  thankful  piety  ?  I  am 
afraid  I  am  similarly  constituted.  I  have  been  dull  and 
'  dumpish  *  for  a  week  and  more ;  choosing  to  quarrel 
with  the  three  peas  under  the  fourteen  feather-beds, 
rather  than  enjoy  the  good  that  is  certainly  mine.  You 
sec  I  also  am  versed  in  fairy-lore." 

"I  remember  that  the  disguised  princess,  at  being 
asked  why  she  was  haggard  in  the  morning  after  the 
night  spent  in  the  forester's  cabin,  betrayed  her  gentle 
breeding  by  complaining  of  the  lumps  in  her  mountainous 
couch.  Fourteen  feather-beds !  Think  of  it !  To  sleep 
amid  the  waves  of  one  of  the  Dutch  abominations  is 
enough  to  engender  dyspepsia,  apoplexy,  and  spleen.  But 
what  were  the  three  peas  in  your  bed  of  roses  ? " 

"  It  has  rained  four  days  out  of  eight,  my  Germany 
letter  was  behind  time,  and  I  missed  my  brother-cousin 
at  every  turn,"  responded  Jessie  bravely,  vexed  that 
anything  in  the  enumeration  should  make  her  cheek  put 
on  the  sudden  flame  of  poppies. 

"  Two  valid  and  sufficient  reasons  for  ennui !  As 
for  the  third,  and  notably  the  least  of  all,  I  thank  you 
for  the  welcome  implied  by  it.  I  have  missed  you, 
Jessie!" 

"  But  not  as  I  have  you  I "  was  the  ingenuous 
response.  I  have  been  homesick,  dismal,  disagreeable  3 
Aorrid  geaerally.  But  I  spare  you  the  recapitulation.  1 
am  very,  very  happy  that  you  are  back  again  in  health. 


and," — faltering  a  little — "ia  better  spirits  than  when 
you  left  us." 

"  Mr.  Wyllys !  "  interrupted  a  consequential  per. 
sonage — a  young-old  bachelor.  "Excuse  me,  Miss 
Kirke,  but  this  is  business  of  importance  1 " 

He  spoke  a  sentence  aside  to  Orrin,  who  replied  briefly 
in  the  same  tone. 

*'  Mr.  Hurst  is  acting  as  master  of  ceremonies  to- 
night, comme  a  r ordinaire,'*  observed  Wyllys,  moving  on 
with  his  companion.  How  will  Hamilton  parties  get 
on  after  he  dies,  or  marries,  I  wonder  ?  There  has  been 
an«addition  to  the  ranks  of  fashion  during  my  absence,! 
find.  I  had  hardly  finished  my  bow  to  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Provost,  when  Warren  Provost  presented  me  forcibly  to 
Miss  Sanford.  I  learned,  before  I  went  three  steps 
farther,  that  this  party  is  given  to  Miss  Sanford,  and  now 
Mr.  Hurst  tells  me  that  I  am  expected,  presently,  to 
dance  with  Miss  Sanford.    Who  is  Miss  Sanford  ? " 

Jessie  comprehending,  at  once,  that  he  shunned  further 
reference  to  the  state  of  his  spirits  at  their  parting,  followed 
his  lead  away  from  the  subject  with  alacrity. 

'*Miss  Sanford  is  the  daughter  of  Judge  Provost's 
sister,  and  such  an  heiress  !  An  American  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts,  if  half  the  stories  in  circulation  about  her  be  true. 
She  is  the  only  child  of  a  five-millionaire,  and  has, 
besides,  a  million  in  her  own  right,  inherited  from  her 
mother.  Poor  thing !  what  a  nuisance  it  must  be  to  be 
so  horribly  rich!"  commented  the  country  girl  who 
thought  herself  wealthy  with  her  mother's  wedding 
portion  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  carefully  husbanded  by 
her  father  against  her  majority  or  marriage. 

"  If  another  woman  than  Jessie  Kirke  had  said  that  I 
should  have  supposed  she  was  in  jest,"  said  Orrin.  "  I 
believe  you  mean  what  you  say.  But  why  ?  Many  and 
sweet  are  the  uses  of  money." 

'*  Why  do  I  regard  it  as  a  misfortune  for  a  woman  to 
be  immensely  rich  ?  Because  she  can  never  be  sure  of 
true  friend  or  lover.  Because  she  seldom  escapes  one  of 
two  evils,  dupedom  or  misanthropy.  It  must  be  almost 
an  impracticable  task  for  a  great  heiress  to  satisfj 
herself  that  she  is  not  wooed  pour  lea  beaux  yeux  de  ses 
ecus. 

But  if  there  are  no  other  beaux  yeux  in  the  case— her 
own  being,  we  will  say,  leaden — should  she  not  con- 
gratulate herself  that  she  has  one  talisman  that  will  win 
attention  and  regard  ?  " 

"  Regard  !  "  echoed  Jessie,  incredulously. 
And  why  not  ?  She  typifies  bank  stock,  real  estate, 
ready  money,  to  the  adorer  of  these.  He  worships  thentf 
it  is  true,  but  through  her,  as  discriminating  Romanists 
try  to  make  us  believe  that  they  adore  the  Virgin  Mary 
by  the  help  of  her  images." 

"  And  as  Dr.  Baxter  told  me  the  other  day,  Aaron  and 
his  crew  of  apostate  ingrates  bowed  down  to  the  molten 
calf  as  the  representative  of  the  Egyptian  Apb,"  pat  in 
Jessie,  sarcastically.  *'  If  a  woman  can  content  herself 
with  that  sort  of  worship,  put  herself  on  a  par  with  tho 
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goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg^  she  wants  neither  affection 
nor  pitj." 

Yet  ril  warrant  that  the  famous  goose  preened  her- 
self alongside  of  the  most  gorgeous  peacock  in  the  barn- 
yard—accounted herself  the  equal  of  the  stateliest  swans. 
There  are  as  many  purse-proud  women  as  men.  Mil- 
lionaires of  both  sexes  do  not  scorn  the  court  paid  to  their 
money  through  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  they  would 
be  piqued  and  offended  if  their  dollars  were  not  duly  ap- 
preciated. Novels  and  sentimentalists  tell  us  that  the 
unhappy  possessors  of  princely  fortunes  desire  to  be  loved 
and  sought  for  their  intrinsic  virtues,  whereas  the  great 
mass — especially  of  women — who  are  wedded  for  their 
riches,  are  quite  alive  to  the  truth  that  this  is  so,  and  are 
far  from  being  wounded  thereby.  They  are  neither  dupes 
nor  misanthropes,  but  sensible  practical  bodies  who  regard 
their  property  as  a  part  of  themselves,  soul  of  their  soul, 
and  unhesitatingly  appropriate  all  the  advantages  it  buys, 
plaming  themselves,  as  a  rule,  upon  their  ability  to  com- 
mand service  and  fidelity.  You  shake  your  head  ?  Let  me 
illustrate  from  real  life.  I  was  talking,  some  time  ago, 
with  a  married  lady  whom  nobody  had  ever,  in  my  hear- 
ing, called  weak-minded,  even  behind  her  back.  I  had 
known  her  for  many  years,  and  she  had  opened  up  her 
mind  to  nie  freely,  with  regard  to  her  courtship  by,  and 
marriage  to,  the  man  of  her  choice.  'I  feared,  at  one 
time,  that  I  had  lost  him  for  ever,'  she  said.  *  He  was 
quite  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  another  young  lady 
who  was  pretty,  elegant,  and  accomplished.  I  was  very 
unhappy,  for  he  had  never  declared  his  intentions  to  me. 
But  she  had  not  money  enough  to  suit  his  notions  of  the 
fitness  of  things,' — I  quote  literally.  *  So  he  came  back 
to  me.  Wasn't  I  thankful  then  that  my  dear  father  had 
provided  for  me  handsomely,  and  thus  secured  my  happi- 
ness for  life !'  " 

"  A  clever  anecdote,  considering  it  is  impromptu  !" 
said  wilful  Jessie,  with  an  air  of  superb  disbelief.  "  If  I 
could  credit  it,  and  you  '* 

"  You  would  cease  to  commiserate  heiresses !"  finished 
^yllys.  "  For  myself,  I  have  an  antipathy  to  the  whole 
class.  All  whom  I  have  had  the  misery  of  knowing  were 
sordid,  self-conceited,  and  rapacious  of  admiration  to  a 
degree  that  passed  understanding  and  disgust." 

He  dropped  his  voice,  for  the  crowd  immediately  about 
them  had  grown  still  and  attentive. 

Miss  Sanford  was  going  to  sing.  Jessie  and  her  escort 
chanced  to  be  near  the  piano,  and  had  a  fine  view  of  her 
as  she  was  led  to  the  instrument  by  an  ambitious  senior, 
whom  she  loaded  down  with  her  bouquet,  gloves,  fan, 
handkerchief,  and  gold  vinaigrette.  She  was  probably 
about  ■  twenty-five  years  of  age,  but  this  was  a  difiUcult 
point  to  determine  from  her  appearance,  her  hair,  eye- 
brows, and  complexion  being  so  light,  that,  as  Jessie 
afterwards  said  to  Mrs.  Baxter,  she  looked  as  if  she  might 
have  lain  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  bath  of  caustic  soda 
and  water — the  preliminary  process  in  the  preparation  of 
the  phantom  bouquets  the  President's  lady  was  skilled  in 


arranging.  Miss  Sanford  was  thin  and  bony.  "  Scraggy," 
one  would  have  termed  her,  had  she  belonged  to  the  so- 
called  inferior  animals.  Her  eyes  were  a  pale,  fixed  blue, 
like  those  of  a  china  doll ;  her  lips  met  scantily  over  teeth 
that  were  unpleasantly  prominent;  she  had  a  receding 
chin,  a  sharp  nose,  and  a  low  forehead,  A  homely, 
shrewish-looking  girl  to  the  uninstructed  eye.  Yet  her 
air  showed  that  she  was  accustomed  to  receive  court  from 
the  sophisticated  multitude,  the  many  who  were  awake 
to  the  fact  that  she  was  the  undoubted  mistress  of  charms 
not  to  be  adequately  expressed  by  less  than  seven  figures. 
Her  dress  was  a  walking  advertisement  of  her  pretensions 
to  this  intelligent  homage,  being  mauve  satin,  flounced 
with  point  lace.  It  was  cut  too  low  upon  the  flat  chest 
and  prominent  shoulder-blades,  but  the  region  thus  left 
bare  was  made  interesting  to  feminine  eyes  by  a  magnifi- 
cent diamond  necklace.  Bracelets  to  match  loaded  her 
meagre  wrists,  and  were  pushed  up  ostentatiously  before 
she  put  her  fingers  on  the  key-board,  with  a  coquettish 
grimace  at  her  cavalier. 

I  don't  sing  ballads,"  Jessie  and  Orrin  heard  her  say, 
tossing  her  head  one-sidedly — a  frequent  trick  with  her, 
since  it  set  her  earrings  to  dancing  until  the  precious 
stones  seemed  to  emit  sparks  of  real  fire.  "  Ballad  music 
is  considered  $0  low  in  refined  circles.  I  have  never  cul- 
tivated any  but  the  classical  style — operas,  you  know, 
bravuras  and  arias,  and  all  that,  you  know.  Lec  me  treat 
you  to  my  favourite,  just  the  sweetest  thing  you  ever 
heard,  from  *  La  Traviata.*    I  perfectly  dote  upon  it." 

She  played  a  thumping  prelude  and  accompaniment  in 
villanous  time  3  her  voice  was  shallow  and  shrill ;  she 
made  audacious  dashes  at  trills  and  cadenzas,  her  feeble 
pipe  breaking  down  upon  the  ascending,  and  breaking  up 
upon  the  descending  scale.  A  more  lamentable  and  wit- 
less travestie  of  operatic  execution  could  hardly  have  been 
conceived  of.  The  Italian  words  were  made  a  thing  of 
no  account  whatever. 

"Her  resources  are  wonderful,"  said  Orrin,  under 
cover  of  the  buzz  of  compliments  and  thanks  that  suc- 
ceeded the  song.  "  When  she  forgot  what  came  next,  she 
substituted  something  of  her  own  composition — in  the 
Kaffir  dialect,  I  think — with  a  readiness  and  coolness  truly 
astounding.  Honour  bright  now,"  laughing  down  mis- 
chievously into  his  companion's  eyes,  what  has  this  little 
scene  reminded  you  of — something  you  have  hitherto 
viewed  as  a  caricature  ?" 

"I  won't  tell  you  !'* 

But  Jessie's  face  was  alive  with  fun.  It  might  not  be 
— it  certainly  was  not — altogether  kind  or  well-bred  in  her 
to  join  in  ridiculing  the  host's  niece,  but  it  was  "  only 
Orrin,"  and  so  long  as  his  comments  were  for  her  car 
alone,  no  harm  was  done. 

"  You  need  not !  Miss  Swartz  has  arisen  above  such 
'  low  style  *  as  *  Blue-eyed  Mary '  and  *  That  Air  from  the 
Cabinet,'  but  she  can  still  '  sing  Fluvy  du  Tajy  if  she  had 
the  words.'  Indeed,  being  bent  upon  fascination^  she 
sings  ity  words  or  no." 
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He  had  found  Jessie  and  Mrs.  Baxter  deep  in  "  Vanity 
Fair "  one  evening,  had  taken  the  book  and  read  aloud 
several  chapters,  includbg  "The  quarrel  about  an 
heiress." 

Yet  you  will  not  let  me  say,  '  Poor  Miss  Swartz  !*  " 
said  Jessie. 

Certainly  not ;  she  is  in  Paradise.  Reserve  your  pity 
for  me,  who  am  doomed  to  ask  her  to  waltz  soon  as  this 
part  of  the  exhibition  is  over.  Hark !  another  sweet  selec- 
tion !  This  time  from  *  Der  Freischutz  '  —  Agatha's 
prayer,  done  into  boarding-school  German  patois^  varied 
by  the  amazing  improvisations  aforesaid.  For  Heaven's 
sake!  come  away  into  the  conservatory.  Even  *when 
music,  heavenly  maid,  was  very  young/  a  baby  in  the 
cradle,  she  never  squalled  like  that !" 

Jessie  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  whimsical 
impatience.  Mirth  came  easily  to-night.  The  surprise 
and  joy  of  her  friend's  return  had  exhilarated  her.  The 
very  freedom  of  his  comments  upon  others  made  her  feel 
the  entireness  of  their  mutual  confidence.  His  talking 
to  her  in  this  strain  was  a  direct  compliment  to  her  dis- 
cretion. It  was  delightful  to  see  him  gay  once  more — to 
believe  that  his  light  rattle  was  the  overflow  of  a  heart  as 
full  and  happy  as  her  own. 

He  lingered  with  her  in  the  conservatory  until  the  in- 
defatigable Mr.  Hurst  came  to  hunt  him  up. 

"You  will  let  me  take  you  in  to  supper?"  said 
Wyllys,  pulling  himself  up  with  graceful  unwillingness 
from  the  fantastic  root  seat  beside  the  fountain.  "  Where 
shall  I  find  you,  if  1  survive  the  next  half  hour  ? " 

"  Here ! "  glancing  up  brightly.  It  is  cool  and 
quiet,  and  my  feet  ache  with  standing.  Don't  send  any- 
body to  me,  please  !  I  shall  sit  here,  and  rest  and  think 
— ponder  seriously  upon  the  miseries  of  the  rich,  the 
compensations  of  the  poor.*' 

Orrin  had  chosen  their  resting-place  in  the  leafy 
boudoir  with  his  habitual  sagacity,  having  an  eye  both  to 
ease  and  the  semi-privacy  which  confidential  friends  find 
so  enjoyable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  crowd.  An  osier 
frame  overrun  with  ivy,  screened  Jessie  on  the  left  from 
any  save  very  prying  eyes;  a  barricade  of  lemon  and 
orange  trees  towered  at  the  back  j  in  front,  the  fountain, 
showering  from  peak  and  sides  of  a  rock-work  pyramid, 
cast  a  shimmering  veil  between  her  and  the  archway, 
closing  up  a  vista  of  vines  and  shrubs,  through  which 
issued  music  and  the  hum  of  many  voices  with  the 
rhythmical  beat  of  feet.  Jessie  listened  to  the  merry  din, 
the  nearer  dash  of  the  glittering  drops  into  the  basin  at 
her  feet ;  and  inhaling  the  perfume  of  the  exotics  behind 
her,  smiled  a  happy  little  smile  in  remembrance  of  her 
scornful  weariness  in  predicting  the  flirtations  among  the 
oleanders  and  lemon  trees.  She  had  no  prevision  then 
that  she  should  sit  here  with  one  chosen  companion, 
talking  freely  and  gladly  of  all  that  was  in  her  heart ; 
none  of  the  gentle  and  lovely  reverie  to  which  he  had  left 
her. 

From  a  great  globe  of  ground  glass  overhead,  efful- 


gence like  that  of  a  midsummer  moon  streamed  down 
upon  the  falling  water ;  the  trailing  grasses  and  clinging 
mosses  upon  the  stones  were  threaded  with  tiny  brilliaits  j 
the  broad  wet  leaves  of  the  aquatic  plants  overhanging 
and  growing  within  the  marble  reservoir  were  washed 
with  silver.  A  single  lily  arose,  pure  and  proud,  from 
a  clump  of  luxuriant  flags.  Tall  ferns  standing  motion- 
less on  the  thither  margin,  made  a  miniature  brake  of 
an  alley  that  stretched  away  into  cool  green  dimness.  A 
bed  of  musk-plant  yielded  up  languorous  sighs  to  the 
warmed  air.  All  that  was  sensuous  in  temperament  and 
artistic  in  taste  made  response  to  the  influence  of  the 
place  and  hour.  Jessie  gave  herself  up  to  it  without 
resistance,  laid  her  head  against  the  tortuous  scroll-work 
of  the  high  back  of  the  settee,  and  dreamed.  The  even- 
ing had  been  triumphant,  intoxicating  to  her.  The  even- 
ing she  would  have  preferred  to  spend  with  dolorous 
Mariana ! 

She  whispered  the  familiar  lines  to  herself : 

" '  All  day,  within  the  dreamy  house, 

The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creaked ; 
The  blue  fly  sung  i'  the  pane ;  the  mouse 
Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shrieked, 
Or  from  the  crevice  peered  about.' 

But  that  was  nothing!  I  dare  say  the  Grange  was  a 
commodious,  respectable  family  mansion  j  that  it  would 
have  been  as  beautiful  as  the  Alhambra  to  the  poor  girl, 
had  the  faithless  lover  kept  his  tryst.  *"He  cometh 
not,"  she  said !  •  That  was  the  key  to  the  desolation 
without  and  within.  I  had  not  believed  that  I  could  be 
so  glad  to  see  any  one  except  Roy,  as  I  am  to  meet 'Orrin 
again.  He  has  a  look  like  his  cousin  sometimes.  1 
never  noticed  it  before  as  I  have  to-night  j — a  look  that 
gives  me  a  sense  of  safety  and  companionship  when  with 
him,  which  makes  sadness  and  homesickness  impossi- 
bilities. It  is  good  to  have  a  friend  upon  whom  I  can 
lean  my  whole  weight  without  fear  of  causing  weariness 
— in  whose  society  I  can  be  frankly,  fearlessly,  joyously, 
myself!  " 

There  were  but  two  or  three  couples  in  the  conserva- 
tory beside  herself,  and  they,  too,  seemed  to  be  lulled 
into  silent  musing  by  the  subdued  lights  and  odorous  airs 
of  the  fairy-like  haunt.  Perhaps  some  of  the  dancers 
found  fault  with  the  draught  from  the  archway,  for  Jessie 
saw  Warren  Provost  and  Mr.  Hurst  let  down  the  damask 
curtains  which  had  been  looped  back  from  it.  She  drev 
a  deeper  breath  of  content  in  the  feeling  of  increased 
seclusion.  Now  that  the  music,  the  babble  of  human 
tongues,  and  the  tramp  of  a  hundred  waltzers  were 
muffled,  a  mocking-bird  from  his  concealed  cage  in  an 
acacia  tree  began  to  sing.  First  came  a  chirp  of  alarm 
as  if  he  had  just  awakened  from  dreams  of  tropical  skies 
and  magnolia  groves — then  a  trial  trill,  a  gush  of  liquid 
melody,  clear  and  soft  as  the  ripple  of  a  mountain  rivulet. 
Next,  he  whistled,  still  softly,  but  with  marvellous  cor- 
rectness and  sweetness,  a  flute  waltz  Jessie  had  beard 
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Orrin  W7II7S  play  last  sammer.    She  smiled  and  mur- 
mured in  her  trance, — 

fiverytbing  associated  with  him  is  pure  pleasure  ! " 

Nobodj  could  be  moody  or  dull  when  he  chose  to 
please  and  interest.  To  her,  his  coming  was  like  the 
spreading  of  the  sun  rays  down  the  mountain  sides  and 
through  the  yalley  on  summer  mornings,  steeping  the 
commonplace  in  beauty  \  making  of  native  loveliness  a 
witching  miracle.  Dear,  dear  Roy!  She  owed  this 
great  happiness  also  to  him.  He  had  reckoned  wisely 
and  lovingly  in  committing  her  to  the  care  of  this  guardian. 

The  band  struck  up  a  march.  The  blare  of  the 
instruments  burst  unwelcomely  upon  her  rosy  dreams. 
She  aroused  herself  with  a  start  to  see  the  curtains  pulled 
back.  The  mocking-bird  ceased  his  song  abruptly.  The 
valtzers,  panting  and  flushed,  thronged  the  narrow  aisles 
of  the  conservatory;  chattered  and  flitted  among  the 
foliage  like  bright-plumaged,  loud-voiced  parrots.  Miss 
Sanford  was  conspicuous  among  them,  leaning  palpably 
upon  her  escort's  arm.  Her  afl*ected  laugh  grated  un- 
pleasantly upon  Jessie's  ears,  every  few  seconds.  She 
was  in  exuberant  spirits ;  in  high  good-humour  with  her- 
self, and,  presumably,  with  her  partner. 

"  Oh !  that  darling  beauty  of  a  lily !  "  she  cried,  push- 
ing roughly  past  the  ivied  screen,  to  get  a  closer  view  of 
the  proud,  pale  princess  of  the  fountain.  "  I  wanted  you 
should  see  it!  Fanny  Provost,  my  cousin,  goes  just 
crazy  over  it.  It  was  brought  to  her  all  the  way  from  the 
Nile,  or  the  Ganges,  or  the  Amazon,  or  some  other  of 
those  stupid  rivers  in  Europe,  whose  names  I  always  for- 
get—by her  beau.  You  know  she  is  engaged  to  Lieu- 
tenant Averill  of  the  Navy  ?  Everybody  who  is  anybody 
announces  engagements  nowadays,  as  soon  as  the  matter 
is  settled  by  what  my  uncle.  Judge  Provost,  calls  the 
high  contracting  parties.  It  is  a  nice  fashion.  Don't 
you  think  so  ?  1  do  think  an  engagement  must  be  just 
the  cunningest,  sweetest  thing  in  the  world  1  " 

**That  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  who  the 
high  contracting  parties  are,  I  suppose,'*  replied  Orrin, 
with  the  slightest  imaginable  glance  in  the  direction  of 
the  concealed  spectator,  but  one  in  which  she  read  a 
drollery  of  appeal  that  wrought  irresistibly  upon  her 
risibles. 

Miss  Sanford  tittered.  "I  declare  I  am  afraid  of 
you,  Mr.  Wyllys!  You  are  so  sarcastic!  Of  course, 
that  was  what  I  meant.  One  takes  that  for  granted 
always.  But  it  must  be  just  too  sweet  for  two  people 
who  are  devoted  to  one  another,  and  who  are  of  suitable 
ages  and  prospects,  and  all  that,  you  know,  to  promise 
that  they  will  just  perfectly  adore  one  another,  till  death, 
you  know.  At  least,  that  is  the  way  I  look  at  it.  I  am 
m  womanly,  Mr.  Wyllys !  I  often  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  buflfeting  the  world.  Everybody  is  so  absorbed  in 
their  own  selfish  interests.  My  cousin,  Mrs.  Morris — 
the  ex-chancellor's  lady,  you  know — says  I  am  a  sensi- 
tive plant,  not  fit  to  meet  the  rough  winds  of  life." 

With  the  ventriloquial  knack  that  belongs  to  the 


genuine  slayer  of  hearts,  Orrin  made  his  reply  inaudible 
to  any  one  but  the  woman  at  his  side,  who  flushed  up 
eagerly,  and  fanned  herself  in  naive  agitation. 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so,  Mr.  Wyllys !    It  is  ever  so 
kind  in  you  to  wish  it,  I  am  sure.    But  men — ^and  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  it — ^women,  too,  are  such  awful  flatterers ! 
And  appearances  are  so  deceitful !    Nobody  would  be- 
lieve, for  instance,  that  I,  with  everything — compara- 
tively speaking  you  know — to  make  me  happy,  should 
pine  for  a  kindred  heart — one  that  would  beat  responsive 
to  mine.    True,  one  person  cannot  have  everything,  you 
know.    There  !  I've  tore  my  lace  flounce  upon  that  ugly 
cactus !    Just  see,  Mrs.  Saville ! "  to  a  lady  who  was 
passing,  revealing  the  extent  of  the  rent.    "The  first 
time  I  have  ever  worn  it,  too !    I  don't  know  what  my 
careful  papa  will  say.    It  was  a  present  from  him.  But, 
la !  who  cares  ?    If  he  scolds,  I'll  punish  him  by  paying 
for  it  myself.    That  will  just  break  his  heart.  Nothing 
puts  him  out  so  much  as  for  me  to  remind  him  that  I 
can  be  independent  of  him  if  I  choose.    That  is  the 
way  with  all  you  gentlemen — isn't  it,  Mr.  Wyllys  ?  " 
staring  boldly — she  fancied  engagingly — up  at  him. 
"  You  would  have  us  owe  everything  to  you.  Bless  me ! 
can  that  be  supper  ?    And  just  as  we  are  having  such  a 
sweet,  romantic  time!     Isn't  this  the  most  delicious 
bower  in  Christendom  ?    I  tease  my  cousin  Fanny  by 
insisting  that  Lieutenant  Averill  couldn't  help  proposing 
when  once  she  had  got  him  in  here.    Not  that  it  can 
compare  in  size  with  our  conservatory.    Ours  is  con- 
nected, too,  with  the  graperies,  which  makes  it  perfectly 
immense.    Where  can  Mr.  Romondt  be  ?    He  saw  me 
come  in  here,  I  am  certain,  for  we  passed  him  in  the 
door.    He  was  to  take  me  in  to  supper,  but  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  waiting  for  my  escorts.    It  would  be  just 
too  funny  if  / — of  all  the  women  here — should  be  thrown 
upon  your  protection  in  the  character  of  the  deserted 
maiden — ^wouldn't  it  ?  " 

The  bliss  of  succouring  yon  is  not  to  be  mine,  at 
present,  it  seems,"  said  Orrin,  with  an  adroit,  backward 
bow,  as  Mr.  Romondt  hurried  upon  the  scene,  full  of 
apologies,  to  claim  his  convoy. 
A  new  caprice  seized  the  belle. 

"  I  protest  he  ought  to  be  the  deserted  one,  in  punish- 
ment for  his  tardiness ! "  regaining  her  hold  of  Mr. 
Wyllys'  elbow,  and  making  a  resentful  moue  at  the  dere- 
lict gallant.  **  I  have  half  a  mind  to  go  off  with  you  and 
leave  him  to  solitary  regrets.  Suppose,  if  I  trust  myself 
to  him,  my  barque  should  be  shipwrecked  on  the 
journey  ? " 

It  was  an  awkward  moment.  The  heiress'  look  and 
action  plainly  testified  that  hers  was  no  '^half  mind"  to 
commit  herself  to  the  pilotage  of  the  man  who  had  not 
invited  such  a  display  of  confidence.  Wyllys  extricated 
himself  promptly  and  creditably,  and  as  if  her  proposal 
were  entirely  decorous  and  ladylike.  He  had  too  much 
sense  and  tact  ever  to  patronize  one  of  his  own  sex,  and 
owed  much  of  his  popularity  to  the  air  of  respectful  boTi" 
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homie  with  which  he  now  turned  to  the  perspiring  and 
rebuked  Romondt. 

'*Do  not  try  fallible  humanity  beyond  endurance. 
Miss  Sanford  !  It  is  hard  to  be  just  and  magnanimous 
in  the  face  of  such  a  temptation,  but  right  is  right.  Mr. 
Komondt !  grant  the  the  honour  of  becoming  your 
security  for  the  safe  and  pleasant  transfer  of  la  reine  du 
hal  to  the  supper-room.'* 

Jessie  was  quivering  with  merriment  in  her  sheltered 
nook. 

"  I  have  been  in  mortal  terror  lest  I  should  not  be 


launched  at  all,  but  be  lefl  high  and  hungry  upon  the 
stocks !  "  she  cried  gayly,  at  her  attendant's  approach. 
**  And  supper  is  one  of  the  substantial  blessings  of  life, 
wh  en  one  has  a  good  appetite." 

Orrin  feigned  to  wipe  the  dews  of  exhaustion  from 
his  brow  with  a  despairing  flourish  of  his  handker. 
chief. 

"  At  last  1  am  at  your  service.  You  must  stay  me 
with  flagons  (of  champagne),  and  comfort  me  with 
(pine)  apples ;  '*  he  said,  profanely  enough,  **  for  I  am 
sick  of  heiresses !  *' 


LETTERS  ON  POLITENESS  AND  ETIQUETTE.— IV. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  ridicule  that  has  always 
been  poured  upon  the  habit  of  paying  calls  and 
receiving  callers,  it  is  a  necessary  custom  in  existing 
society,  and  its  rules  must  be  known  to  any  woman  who 
means  to  frequent  society. 

There  are  many  occasions  on  which  calls  should  be 
paid.  They  may  be  ranged  under  three  heads:  con- 
gratulatory calls,  condolence  calls,  and  calls  of  courtesy. 
At  the  head  of  the  congratulatory  calls  are  those  paid  to 
4  bride  as  soon  as  she  is  settled  in  her  new  home.  Her 
parents  receive  callers  immediately  after  the  engagement 
is  announced,  and'  after  the  marriage  has  taken  place. 
When  any  of  your  friends  have  a  child  bom  to  them,  it  is 
your  duty  to  call  with  your  congratulations,  as  soon  as 
the  mother  is  well  enough  to  receive  you.  These  calls 
are  not  made  quite  so  soon  as  they  were  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  the  lady  received  her  visitors  while  she  was 
still  in  bed.  In  these  reunions,  without  the  constraint  of 
the  opposite  sex,  the  lady  visitors  seemed  to  have  let  their 
tongues  run  at  their  ease,  for  all  scandalous  gossip  used 
to  be  called  "  lying-in  tales.*' 

Besides  the  two  grand  occasions  of  marriages  and 
births,  it  is  usual  when  any  other  cause  for  congratulation 
arises,  for  friends  to  offer  their  good  wishes  in  person. 

The  condolence  calls  are  paid  when  any  sorrow  or 
domestic  calamity  befalls  friends  or  acquaintances,  and  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  life  accomplished— condolence 
and  sympathy  offered,  I  say  difficult,  for  most  people, 
because  only  a  very  few  know  how  to  offer  sympathy,  and 
bring  balm  to  a  wound  instead  of  irritation.  There  are 
people  who  possess  this  marvellous  gift,  whose  very  pre- 
sence in  a  house  of  mourning  brings  a  kind  of  respite 
from  pain,  but  they  are  few.  It  requires  the  greatest  tact 
and  the  most  sincere  feeling  to  bring  consolation  where  it 
is  needed,  especially  in  England,  where  people  are  gene* 
rally  shy  about  their  sentiments,  and  rarely  wear  their 
hearts  on  their  sleeves. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  this  sort  of  visit 
there  should  be  no  hasty  intrusion  upon  the  trouble  and 
grief  of  acquaintances.  Of  course,  if  you  are  friends  in 
the  deep  true  sense  of  the  word,  you  cannot  too  quickly 
show  that  there  is  love  and  sympathy  still  left,  no  matter 
what  is  gone.  To  insure  oneself  against  indiscretion  with 
acquaintances  it  is  best  to  send  inquiries,  and  it  has  become 
the  custom  to  *'  return  thanks  for  kind  inquiries,"  and  after 
these  have  been  received,  the  call  may  be  paid. 

Calls  of  courtesy  are  made  in  the  country  upon  people 
when  they  first  come  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  a 
town  after  an  introduction  has  been  made  through  some 
mutual  friend.  These  formal  visits  should  always  be 
returned  within  three  or  four  days.  What  are  called  in 
France  *'  Digestion  calls,"  that  is,  after  you  have  been  oat 
to  a  dinner,  etc.,  are  paid  in  a  few  days  after  the  event 
If  you  cannot  go,  you  must  leave  cards  at  the  door  or 
send  them. 

The  hours  for  calling  are  from  two  to  six  p.m.  Yoa 
must  be  very  intimate  to  call  before  two  or  after  six.  On 
any  occasions  of  a  formal  character,  cards  must  be  left 
A  lady  leaves  her  own  and  two  of  her  husband's— one 
for  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  and  the  other  for  the 
lady.  When  a  lady  leaves  her  husband's  cards  she  must 
place  them  on  the  hall  table,  and  not  leave  them  in  the 
drawing-room  on  her  departure,  as  the  custom  used  to  be. 
If  the  persons  upon  whom  you  call  are  not  at  home,  yoa 
turn  down  one  corner  of  your  card,  which  means  that 
you  have  called  in  person.  When  you  send  cards  with 
inquiries,  a  servant  must  take  them. 

For  first  visits  in  town,  exactly  the  opposite  rule  must 
be  observed  to  those  in  the  country.  When  you  arrirc 
in  town,  you  call  and  leave  your  card  to  inform  your 
acquaintances  of  your  arrival.  Whilst  in  the  countr)', 
you  wait  till  you  have  been  called  upon.  Of  course  this 
custom  has  its  raison  d  tre.  Your  friends  cannot 
be  expected  to  know  of  your  presence  in  ^  ^ 
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town,  whereas  in  the  country,  every  event  is.  known 
directly. 

Cards  now  are  unostentatious  and  plain,  unglazed, 
and  the  simpler  the  better  -y  the  gentleman's  smaller  than 
the  lady's.  Name  and  address  are  printed  in  ordinary 
t/pe.  Manied  people  often  have  names  together  on  one 
card,  so— 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
liingskursL 

Unmarried  daughters  have  their  names  put  under  their 
mother's — 

Mrs.  bannister. 
Miss  BANNISTER. 

The  Laurels, 

Young  men  often  discard  the  Mr./'  and  simply  have 
their  names  thus — 

JOHN  FRANKLIN  DAVIES. 

All  official  and  honorary  titles  are  omitted  except  for 
official  visits. 

Many  people  are  puzzled  by  the  initials  P.  D.  X,,  or 
P.  P.  C.  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  visiting  cards  j  the 
tbe  former  means  pour  dire  adieu,  and  the  latter,  pour 
prendre  conge.  They  are  added  when  a  call  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  leave-taking,  and  should  be  left  before  any 
lengthened  absence  from  the  neighbourhood. 

A  would-be  "  Saviour  of  society"  (not  Mr.  Brown* 
iog's)  says  that  he  should  like  diiFerent  names  of  diffe- 
rent calls.  '*  When  a  fine  lady,  having  a  new-fashioned 
suit  of  clothes,  finds  it  necessary  to  call  upon  forty  or  fifty 
of  her  friends  in  one  day,  I  am  for  an  abridgment  of  the 
word,  and  would  call  it  a  vis.  V/hen  a  gentleman  or 
lady  intends  taking  a  country  dinner  with  country  friends, 
or  a  dish  of  tea  with  a  town  one,  I  would  have  called  that 


a  visit.  But  when  a  person  proposes  spending  some 
days,  weeks,  or  months  at  a  house,  I  call  that  a  insiia' 
Hon:' 

A  formal  call  should  never  last  longer  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  If  when  you  call  there  are  visitors  there 
already,  you  leave  sooner.  When  the  mistress  of  the 
house  receives  her  friends,  she  does  not  introduce  them. 
She  rises  and  gives  a  chair  near  her  to  the  last  comer. 
The  gentlemen  get  up  as  visitors  enter,  but  the  ladies 
keep  their  seats.  When  visitors  leave,  the  lady  rings  the 
bell,  and  a  servant  should  be  near  to  open  tbe  door.  If 
the  gentleman  of  the  house  is  present,  he  accompanies 
tbe  guests  to  the  door  and  puts  the  ladies  in  their  carriage. 
A  gentleman  should  bring  his  hat  and  stick  into  the  room 
and  keep  them  in  his  hand. 

It  is  rude  to  keep  visitors  waiting,  it  is  much  more 
polite  to  appear  as  you  are  than  to  keep  people  waiting 
while  you  change  your  dress.  If,  however,  you  have  un- 
avoidably kept  your  visitors  waiting,  do  not  ''confound 
yourself  "  in  apologies ;  if  you  can,  state  calmly  the  reason 
and  then  say  nothing  more  about  it. 

It  is  rude  to  take  either  children  or  dogs  when  you  go 
to  pay  a  visit. 

When  you  call  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  which, 
by*the-bye,  should  be  left  open,  you  should  leave  your 
card  and  the  letter,  and  not  go  in,  as  it  is  awkward  to 
read  a  letter  before  the  person  whom  it  concerns. 

In  America,  a  letter  of  introduction  means  much  more 
than  it  does  in  England.  Here,  you  give  a  dinner  to  the 
friend  of  your  friend,  and  you  have  done  with  him,  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  they  have  kept  the 
hospitable  customs  of  their  ancestors  and  yours.  They, 
their  houses,  their  servants,  and  their  carriages  are  yours 
while  they  entertain  you.  They  are  careful  to  entertain 
strangers  ;  the  English  often  forget  that  they  miss  angels 
as  well  as  bores. 


A  DAY  DREAM. 


A  LL  thro'  the  brightly-broldered  hours 
^    That  pass  with  song  and  story, 
We  sit  and  dream  of  fadeless  flowers 
In  far-off  fields  of  glory  | 

And  catch  the  rhythmic  flow  of  tuneS 
That  chime  with  love's  own  calling, 

When  into  happiest  of  swoons 
The  golden  days  are  falling. 


But  in  tbe  land  that  leaneth  down 

To  the  eternal  river, 
Our  lives  will  wear  their  olden  crown 

Forever  and  forever ! 

And  days  will  come,  and  days  will  go, 
And  calmful  dreams  will  reach  us, 

And  the  life  we  vainly  cry  for 

God's  tenderest  love  will  teach  us. 
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PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  APRIL. 


THE  most  important  question  just  now  in  the     not  seen  anything  like  the  classical  head-indosing 
department  of  Fashions  is  the  new  shape  to  be     bonnet  of  fomer  times.    Some  are  in  the  shape  of  a 
adopted  for  spring  and  summer  hats  and  bonnets.     cone  with  the  point  cut  ofF^  some  squarish,  some 


180.— Fichu  of  Black  Sicilian  Cloth  (back). 


The  shapes  in  themselves,  and  examined  minus  trim-  toquet  shaped  with  a  funnel-shaped  border  turned  up 
mings,  are  odd  looking  enough.  They  all  look  like  all  round,  and  some  oval  with  sloped  off  brim  and  a 
fantastically  tumed-up  and  bent-about  hats.  We  have     sort  of  pleated  curtain  behind  (this  is  the  Charlotte 
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Corday).  It  would  be  useless  to  give  a  list  of  names 
for  all  these  shapes,  as  these  names  vary  at  each 
modiste's.  The  typical  shapes,  however,  besides  this 
Charlotte  Corday,  are  the  Dubarry,  broad  brimmed, 
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the  Mar^chale,  with  its  mantilla  and  lapels.  There 
are  also  various  models  of  capotes  with  wide  strings, 
cither  in  brocaded  lampas  or  in  tulle  and  lace. 

Hats  are  also  of  diverse  shapes.    There  is  the 


i8r,— Fichu  of  Black  Sicilian  Cloth  (front). 


and  sloped  ofF  all  round;  the  Chloe,  with  border 
turned  up  en  coup  de  vent ;  the  Erignon  sloped  down 
over  the  eyes,  and  turned  up  at  the  back  with  loops 
of  faille  or  ribbon ;  and  the  Watteau,  coquettishly 
turned  up  on  one  side,  with  a  flower  or  aigrette ;  and 


Henri  HI.,  the  Louis  Quatorze,  and  the  Directoire. 
Xhey  are  for  the  most  part  high- crowned  and  broad- 
brimmed.  The  large  Leghorn  bat  will  still  be  very 
fashionable  for  the  garden  and  country.  The  Volon- 
taire  has  a  somewhat  conical  crown,  and  extremely 
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narrow  brim,  it  has  no  trimming  but  a  black  silk  ribbon 
or  braid,  with  tiny  bow  and  buckle  round  the  crown, 
like  a  man's  hat.  In  fact,  the  styles  adopted  are  very 
different,  ranging  from  widest  to  narrowest  brim,  from 
low  square  crown  to  the  most  overpoweringly  high 
calotte. 

Among  the  made-up  and  trimmed  bonnets  we  have 
seen,  Dne  of  the  prettiest  is  a  Charlotte  Corday,  of  J^eg- 
hom  straw,  lined  with  drawn  light  rose-coloured  taffetas, 
and  a  ruche  of  the  same,  with  a  cluster  of  noisette  roses 
upon  the  left  side.  A  wide  echarpe  of  rose-coloured  an4 
white  brocaded  lampas  ribbon  is  folded  roun4  tl^e  pfown, 
and  forms  a  bow  of  many  loops  at  the  side,  fas(eping  on 
a  spray  of  noisette  roses. 

Another  is  a  Dubarry  bonnet  of  fancy  grey  straw ; 
the  broad,  sloped-off  border  is  lined  with  cerise  silk,  and 
bound  with  grey  velvet.  The  crown  is  trimmed  with 
tastefully-disposed  coques  of  grey  velvet,  and  grey  faille 
of  a  lighter  shade  of  grey,  with  clusters  of  Pyrws 
Japonica  blossoms  over  both  border  and  crown. 

A  Chloo  bonnet  is  of  white  tulle,  beaded  with  whitp 
jet  and  trimmed  with  white  blond.  The  border  is  very 
high  in  the  middle  of  the  front,  and  lower  the  sides, 
but  sloped  off  very  much  all  round.  A  handspme  white 
ostrich  feather  is  curled  round  inside  this  border  over  a 
torsade  of  pale  blue  silk.  A  cluster  of  pale  pink  rpses 
is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  crown,  and  a  torsade  of  pale 
blue  silk  goes  round  the  crown,  and  is  veiled  over  with 
white-beaded  blond.  Two  long  white  feathers  droop 
over  the  crown.  This  bonnet  is  suitable  for  the  theatre 
or  concert-room',  or  for  ver}'  ceremonious  visits.  It  will 
be  less  dressy,  but  still  very  tasteful,  of  black-beaded 
tulle  and  blond,  trimmed  with  flowers  of  any  polour  ^o 
match  the  dress. 

A  Trianon  bonnet  is  of  white  English  straiy,  trimmed 
across  the  front,  with  a  strip  of  rose-coloured  brocaded 
ribbon,  and  at  the  back  with  a  bow  of  several  wide 
coques  of  the  same.  All  the  front  part  of  the  crown  and 
sloped  border  are  covered  with  clusters  of  white  and  pink 
May  blossoms,  delightfully  true  to  nature. 

A  Watteau,  of  rice  straw,  is  lined  with  pale  blue 
taffetas,  and  turned  up  at  the  side  with  a  spray  of  monthly 
roses.  An  echarpe  of  blue  crepe  de  chine  is  tastefully 
draped  round  the  crown  with  a  wreath  of  rose-buds, 
which  is  finished  at  the  back  with  a  large  cluster  of  the 
same. 

And  a  capote  of  mauve  crepe  lisse  is  trimmed  with 
white  blond  and  clusters  of  Parmese  violets.  A  bow  of 
white  lace  and  mauve  taffetas  completes  the  trimming  at 
the  back,  and  there  are  mauve  taffetas  strings  edged  with 
white  lace. 

As  for  hats,  we  will  merely  describe  the  three 
following : — 

First,  a  chapeau  de  courses,  of  bronze-coloured  straw, 
trimmed  with  faille  and  velvet  of  two  shades  of  bronze, 
relieved  by  a  crimson  aigrette.  This  hat  is  in  the 
Directoire  shape. 


Then  a  hat  for  promenade  au  Bois,  in  the  Louis  Quatorze 
shape,  of  black  straw,  turned  up  with  bright  blue  velvet, 
and  trimmed  with  two  feathers,  one  blue  and  one  black. 

And  thirdly,  a  Henri  III.  hat  of  grey  faille  turned 
up  with  a  darker  shade  of  grey  velvet.  A  long  plume 
naturelle  is  curled  over  this  hat  quite  in  the  style  of  the 
period,  and  fastened  with  a  jewelled  agraffe.  This 
elegant  chapeau  was  destined  to  be  worn  with  a  costume 
of  cashmere  and  faille  in  two  shades  of  grey  to  cor- 
respond. 

As  the  season  advances,  other  models  of  hats,  for 
travelling,  for  the  country  and  garden,  will  be  introduced. 
At  present  they  are  only  worn  by  youthful  ladies  at  the 
spring  races,  or  in  the  Bois.  They  should,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  be  matched  with  the  costume,  for  to  dress 
en  suite  is  still  the  great  test  of  good  taste  in  modem 
fashions,  and  this  assort'ment  of  every  item  of  the  toilette 
one  with  the  other  has  become  a  still  more  difficult  and 
complicated  affair  since  so  many  shades  of  colour  are 
used  in  each  part  of  the  dress,-  for  each  shade  must  re- 
appear in  bonnet,  dress,  confection,  and  even  chaussores, 
without  forgetting  gloves  and  sunshade. 

The  striped  and  k  carreaux  materials,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  make  a  nice  change  in  the  trim- 
mings of  the  toilette,  or  as  a  combination  with  self- 
coloured  tissues,  both  new  and  pretty. 

Thus  a  very  tasteful,  simple,  but  stylish  spring 
costume  is  of  self-coloured,  fawn-coloured  beige,  and  the 
same  material  carreaux  in  softly  graduated  tints  of  the 
same  colour.  The  skirt  is  of  the  self-coloured  beige 
with  one  deep  flounce  of  the  same,  above  which  there  is 
a  narrower  flounce  of  the  checked  beige,  cut  on  the  cross, 
and  but  very  slightly  gathered.  A  tablicr  of  the  checked 
beige  is  trimmed  with  a  bias  of  the  same.  This  tablier 
is  draped  very  high  at  the  side,  and  finished,  |being  in 
two  shawl  lappets.  The  cuirasse  bodice  is  of  the  same 
pattern  as  the  tablier,  and  open  en  chale  in  front  with  a 
fluting  of  the  self-coloured  material,  finished  by  a  bow 
of  ribbon  to  match.  The  sleeves  are  also  of  the  plain 
material,  with  double  frillings  and  bows  at  the  wrists. 

Another  beige  costume  is  partly  self-coloured  and 
partly  striped.  The  self-coloured  material  is  steel  grer, 
the  stripes  are  of  two  shades  of  grey,  divided  by  streaks 
of  bright  blue.  The  grey  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  flounce 
cut  on  the  cross,  and  above  this  with  five  narrow  coulisse 
bouillons,  each  divided  by  stitched  bias ;  all  this  trim- 
ming js  of  th^  striped  material.  Watteau'polonaise  of  the 
self-coloured  grey  beige,  very  long  in  front,  but  caught 
up  very  high  at  the  back,  with  lappets  of  the  striped 
beige ;  a  bias  of  this  same  striped  material  goes  round 
the  edge  of  the  polonaise.  This  long-waisted,  tight- 
fitting  polonaise  is  trimmed  all  the  way  down  in  front 
with  a  very  narrow  bouillon  and  frilling  of  the  striped 
beige.  The  sleeves  are  also  striped  j  they  are  cut  on  the 
cross,  and  trimmed  round  the  wrists  with  narrow  bouil- 
lons and  frillings  of  the  self-coloured  beige.  The 
cuirasse-shaped  bodice  is  finished  round^the  throat  with 
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a  small  striped  collar.  There  is  a  large  square  pocket, 
trimmed  with  striped  bias,  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
polonaise. 

For  more  dressy  toilettes  taffetas  is  very  fashionable 
this  spring,  either  plain  or  striped. 

Here  is  a  very  distingue  costume  of  Grisaille  taf- 
fetas. The  skirt  has  two  flounces,  each  headed  with  a 
narrow  bouillon  and  fluting.  The  tablier  is  divided  in 
the  middle  of  the  front  part  t)y  a  double  trimming,  con- 
sisting of  a  couliss6  bouillon,  with  narrow  heading  on 
each  side  3  the  same  trimming  goes  all  round  the  edge. 
The  tablier  is  very  long  in  front,  but  caught  up  very 
short  at  the  back,  where  it  is  also  divided,  and  then  joined 
together  again  with  a  large  bow  and  lapels  of  taffetas. 
Cuirasse  bodice,  with  trimming  to  match  that  pf  the 
tablier  round  the  bottom  ;  same  trimming  also  put  on 
en  coEur  over  the  front  part  of  the  bodice,  which  may  be 
worn  open  or  not,  according  to  taste,  aad  finished  with  a 
bow. 

Another  costume  is  of*  claret-coloured  taflfetas.  The 
semi-trained  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three  gathered 
flounces,  the  upper  one  finished  with  a  bias  and  fluted 
heading.    A  long  tablier,  merely  piped  round,  without 


any  trimming,  is  caught  up  rather  low  at  the  back,  with 
a  very  wide  bow  of  brocaded  lampas  ribbon  to  match ; 
this,  however,  may  be  exchanged  for  plain  taffetas  like 
the  dress,  but  the  brocaded  lampas  ribbon  is  very  fashion- 
able. The  cuirasse  bodice,  deeply  peaked  in  front  and  at 
the  back,  is  perfectly  plain.  Dresses  of  mohair  or  sul- 
tane  can  be  made  up  after  the  same  pattern. 

In  new  confections  for  the  spring  we  notice  the 
Stella  cuirasse  of  black  cashmere,  embroidered  all  over 
with  jet  beads,  and  fringed  with  the  same  at  the  edges. 
This  cuirasse  is  perfectly  tight  fitting,  with  deep  gored 
basque,  peaked  in  front  and  at  the  back,  and  no  sleeves. 

The  Visite,  a  semi-tight  jacket  of  black  faille,  made 
short  at  the  back,  with  long  fronts  and  dolman  sleeves, 
and  trimmed  with  black  guipure,  or  Chantilly  lace, 
headed  with  a  handsome  border  of  beaded  passementerie  j 
this  trimming  goes  all  round  the  edge  and  up  the 
middle  of  the  back,  and  also  over  the  outer  seam  of  the 
sleeves. 

And  the  pelerine  a  La  Marechale,  a  circular  of  black 
cashmere  or  faille,  fitted  at  the  waist  behind,  and  loose 
in  front,  trimmed  with  black  lace  and  passementerie,  or 
with  plisses  and  silk  fringe. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 


1.  Bride's  dress  of  white  faille,  or  Sicilienne.  Trained 
skirt,  mounted  in  the  Bulgarian  fold  at  the  back,  pleated 
across  the  front  in  pleats  which  point  upwards.  The 
tablier  is  trimmed  down  the  middle  with  a  coulisse  in 
four  rows  of  gathers.  One  of  the  sides  is  trimmed  with 
a  coquille  of  white  lace.  A  double  flounce  of  faille  and 
lace  terminates  the  tablier.  Bodice,  with  long  point  ip 
front  and  at  the  back.  Sleeves  pleated  like  the  tablieri 
with  coulisse  down  the  middle,  finished  at  the  wrist  with 
a  cuff  made  of  two  rows  of  lace  placed  edge  to  edge,  with 
a  roll  of  faille  between.  Lace  collarette  and  faille  ribbon 
cravat.  Wreath  of  orange  blossoms  and  a  la  Juive  veil, 
falling  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  train  j|t  the  back. 

2.  Dress  for  a  young  mother  in  grey  faille.  Trained 
skirt  with  Bulgarian  fold,  trimmed  to  half  the  height  of 
the  front,  with  bouillonn6s  and  coulisses  bands,  headings 


lined  and  bound  with  pink.  These  bands  are  arranged 
so  that  each  heading  covers  the  edge  of  the  former  band. 
Flat,  square  tablier,  tripimed  with  double  pleatings,  and 
bias  bands,  bound  with  pink.  Habit  bodice,  with  flat 
basques  in  front,  bound  with  pink  and  trimmed  with  two 
rows  of  pleatings.  The  back  is  in  four  parts.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  a  seam  in  the  middle,  and  each  part  is 
continued  in  long  ends,  which  meet  in  the  middle  of  the 
skirt,  and  are  tied  in  a  bow  with  falling,  fringed  ends. 
All  the  seams  of  the  bodice  are  piped  with  pink.  The 
skirts  of  the  habit,  as  well  as  the  bow,  are  lined  with 
pink  silk.  The  top  of  the  bodice  is  trimmed  with  a 
turned-down  open  collar  in  pink  faille.  The  sleeve  has 
a  pink  cuff,  with  grey  faille  bias  and  pleatings.  Fine 
white  lace  lingerie. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PATTERN. 
LADY'S  JACKET  BODICE. 


The  bright  spring  weather  always  brings  us  light  and 
pretty  fabrics  for  new  dresses,  etc.,  therefore  we  cannot 
do  better  than  give  our  readers  a  stylish  jacket  bodice 
pattern,  suitable  for  any  of  the  new  materials.  The 
great  novelty  in  this  pattern  is  the  basque,  which  is 
rather  deep  behind  5  the  side  piece  is  laid  over  the  back, 


this  latter  is  arranged  in  a  single  pleat  at  the  waist,  and 
carried  under  the  side  piece  and  joined  at  the  extreme 
end  to  the  seam  under  the  arm.  It  thus  forms  a  double 
tab.  The  pattern  consists  of  six  pieces,  viz.,  the  front, 
side  piece,  half  of  back,  upper  and  under  portion  of  sleeve, 
and  cuff. 


2l6 


182.— Indoor  Dress. 
182.  — Indoor  Dress. 

Dress  of  violet  poult  de  soie,  the  skirt  trained  and  raised  ea  |X)nf.  The  front  breadth  trimmed  fronj  the 
waist  with  bands  of  velvet,  and  having  on  each  side  a  vertical  pleated  frill  of  poult  de  soie.  Jacket  bodice 
trimmed  with  bands  of  velvet.    Echarpe  of  a  paler  shade  of  violet  poult  de  soie. 
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183.— Spring  Toilet. 
183.— String  Toilet. 

Skirt,  tcnic^  and  bodice  of  grey  blue  serge.  The  skirt  is  trained,  and  trimmed  at  the  lower  edge  with  live 
graduated  bauds  of  worsted  braid.  Jacket  bodice  trin)mcd  to  correspond,  and  having  a  narrow  frill  of  the  serge 
arranged  half-way  to  the  waist,  wlere  it  is  terminated  by  a  bow  cf  blue  grey  silk.  FccKets  cf  serge,  and  fancy 
buttons  on  the  cuffs. 
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SOMETHING  TO  DO. 


I PROMISED  in  my  first  letter  on  the  subject  of  Some- 
thing to  Do  few  a  words  on  Wood-cutting  ;  but 
since  writing  that,  I  have  met  with  a  little  book,  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  contents  of  which  may  prove  generally  useful 
to  our  readers  than  the  meagre  information  I  could  offer 
on  one  special  subject.  This  little  book  is  called  '*  The 
Year  Book  of  Women's  Work,**  and  is  published  with  the 
view  of  giving  assistance  to  women  who  are  seeking  em- 
ployment with  remuneration.  Many  of  our  readers,  no 
doubt,  are  anxious  for  something  to  do  merely  for  the 
sake  of  doing  something,  filling  up  empty,  and  brightening 
colourless  lives.  Work  brings  brightness,  if  it  is  con- 
genial work.  But  some  of  our  readers  may  be  obliged  to 
seek  for  a  patli  in  life  which  shall  lead  to  independence, 
and  for  these  I  quote  the  admirable  words  of  the  author 
in  her  preface : — 

"A  voluntary  acquiescence  in  any  ideal  short  of  the 
highest  possible  to  each  individual  is  the  first  step  towards 
deterioration  of  the  whole  character,  and  I  therefore  beg  no 
woman  to  feel  herself  degraded  by  the  discovery  that  she  has 
to  earn  her  own  living,  but  rather  to  welcome  the  necessity 
as  a  divinely-appointed  ordinance,  by  which  she  may,  if  she 
will,  mount  higher  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  perfotm  her 
portion  of  its  duties  still 

• "  All  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward.'  " 

Those  who  are  not  born  in  the  ranks  of  life  in  which 
women  are  worked  as  well  as  men,  are,  even  in  these 
enlightened  days,  too  apt  to  think  that  working  for  bread 
is  a  disgraceful  thing.  If  we  could  count  the  women 
who  now,  in  Great  Britain,  lead  lives  bare  of  enjoyment, 
stripped  of  grace  and  narrowed  to  a  line,  by  living  on 
insufficient  incomes,  we  should  find  hundreds  such. 
Rather  than  "  demean  themselves  **  by  engaging  in  any 
remunerative  employment,  they  live  without  books,  except 
stray  volumes  which  are  lent,  and  with  very  little  society, 
because  they  are  not  rich  enough  to  entertain  their  friends 
in  return,  until  mind  and  spirit  become  cramped  and 
dwarfed,  and  the  only  amusement  they  can  afford  them- 
selves— petty  gossip  about  their  neighbours*  affairs— be- 
comes tiie  occupation  of  their  lives.  If  such  women 
were  to  take  up  some  employment  and  throw  their 
enerfries  into  it,  they  would  be  better  as  well  as  happier, 
and  we  should  have  fewer  Mrs.  Grtindies.  And  nothing 
stands  in  the  way  of  this  freer,  nobler  life  but  a  foolish 
pride  that  will — let  us  hope  it — be  old-fashioned  and  out- 
of-date  in  another  fifty  years. 

The  review  taken  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  employ- 
ments to  which  women  have  been  admitted,  proves  that 
new  paths  are  now  being  opened  to  those  of  us  who  want 
"  Something  to  Do.*'  Book-keeping  was  once  exclusively 
a  man's  employment  j  but  now  there  are  many  women 
book-keepers.  In  Leeds  a  lady  has  been  employed  by  a 
well-known  firm,  as  overseer  of  the  women  employed  in 
its  factories ;  and  in  some  of  the  large  shops  in  London 
where  numbers  of  young  women  are  engaged,  the  same 
idea  has  been  put  in  practice,  to  result,  doubtless,  in  the 
best  eftects  to  both  employer  and  employed. 


Owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  infant-schools 

on  the  Kindergarten  system,  the  author  tells  us, 

"  There  is  hardly  a  large  town  in  England  where  a  bd\, 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  real  system,  taught  by  Frbbefs 
disciples  (not  in  the  base  imitations  which  too  often  pass 
current  for  it  here),  might  not  earn  a  good  living  by  keepin; 
an  infant-school  of  perhaps  two  grades,  one  for  the  children 
of  gentlefolks,  and  another  for  those  of  tradespeople." 

There  is  a  demand  for  lady  lecturers  on  sanitary  sub- 
jects, and  also  on  cooking  j  and  women  secretaries  are 
now  frequently  met  with,  whereas,  a  few  years  ago,  such 
a  thing  was  almost  unknown. 

On  the  subject  of  wood-engraving  our  author  says: 

"  Engraving  on  wood  is  well  adapted  for  ladies,  either  as  i 

an  agreeable  and  interesting  occupation,  or  as  a  remune-  | 

rative  employment.   The  wood  blocks  and  few  engraving  | 

tools,  being  small  and  clean,  can  be  carried  in  a  work-ba^  I 

of  moderate  size,  and  be  ready  at  all  times  to  take  up.  I 

Hand  impressions  can  be  taken,  to  show  the  progress  of  the  ' 

work,  or  the  final  result.  | 

"  To  a  lady  who  could  copy  diagrams,  or  design  other 

more  ornamental  subjects,  to  superadd  wood-cutting,  after  | 

designs  made  on  the  block,  would  be  a  pleasing  pursuii.  , 

easily  acquired.    With  a  few  hints  from  a  wood-engraver,  in  I 

a  single  conversation,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  executing  a  i 
diagram,  and  the  tools  cost  about  eight  shillings." 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  '*Home  ! 

Employments,"  the  author  makes  an  excellent  suggestion..  | 

to  which  I  give  place  here  in  its  details,  hoping  by  so  doing  j 

to  bring  it  before  the  notice  of  some  who  may  not  see  { 

the  little  book  from  which  I  quote  it,  and  who  may  be  i 
both  willing  and  able  to  assist  in  making  the  idea  a  prac- 
tical and  benevolent  reality. 

"Could  not  private  persons— gentlemen  or  ladies— rich 
enough  to  bear  the  incidental  expenses  of  correspondenct, 
carriage,  etc.,  constitute  themselves  a  sort  of  medium  b^ 
tween  a  few  poor  ladies  and  the  Trade.  Let  me  instance 
the  industry  of  making  Fishing-flies  as  one  which  may 
illustrate  my  meaning  :  ascertain  the  kind  of  fly  most  in 
demand  in  the  trade,  and  the  season  at  which  they  will  be 
required,  the  agent  would  supply  her  clients  with  the  materials 
and  directions  for  making  them,  pay  her  workers  promptly 
the  fair  market  value  of  their  work,  and  retaining  or  not,  as  she 
may  choose,  the  cost  of  the  material,  hold  herself  responsible 
for  any  loss.  All  payments  should  be  made  immediately  cn 
receipt  of  the  goods.  The  materials  should  alwa>^  be  bougti 
wholesale,  and  of  the  best  description.  A  worse  attack  ot 
illness,  or  a  longer  interval  of  enforced  idleness,  would 
give  a  superior  claim.  Thus,  all  working  expenses  bcini: 
done  away  with,  many  of  the  disadvantages  which  accrue 
to  the  existing  organizations  for  the  sale  of  ladies'  work 
would  be  obviated." 

In  old  times,  rich  people  tried  to  purchase  salvation 
by  building  a  church  or  an  abbey.  We  know  better  now- 
adays ;  but  we  are  apt  to  run  into  the  other  extreme,  and 
content  ourselves  with  yearly  subscriptions  handed  over 
mechanically  to  some  persevering  collector.  But  here  is 
an  opportunity  for  some  benevolent  rich  person  to  lay  the 
first  stone  of  an  undertaking  that  may  grow  into  a  very 
St.  Paurs  among  buildings.  And  would  not  one  rather 
be  the  originator  of  a  project  that  would  brighten  many 
sad  lives  of  ailing  women  than  even  be  a  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  ?  SYLVU. 
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SYLVIA'S  LETTER. 


Costly  your  habit  as  your  purse  can  buy, 
Neat,  but  not  gaudy. 


T  T  is  to  be  feared  that,  while  but  a  small  minority  of 
^  persons  dress  mtich  within  their  means,  the  majority 
act  up  to  a  very  liberal  rendering  of  the  first  line' quoted 
above.  Indeed,  some  tailors  and  milliners  might  say 
with  truth  that  "Yoar  habit,  costly  as  the  system  of 
credit  will  permit,*'  would  seem  to  be  the  acknowledged 
axiom  on  which  some  persons  dress.  However  this  may 
be,  the  age  of  elaboration  in  dress  is  revived  to  a  cer- 
tainty. Dress  has  become  one  of  the  arts.  One  of  its 
prime  ministers  is  Worth,  who,  like  some  other  geniuses, 
began  life  without  many  advantages.  He  made  his  busi- 
ness into  an  art,  and  in  so  doing  raised  himself.  And 
when  we  see  the  results  of  study  in  the  art  of  dress,  we 
sometimes  can  do  little  but  admire,  and  forget  to  settle 
in  oar  own  minds  whether  it  is  high  art,  low  art,  or  no 
art. 

At  the  present  moment  the  modes  are  particularly 
becoming  to  those  who  are  tall  and  slight.  In  fact, 
absard  as  it  seems  to  say  so,  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  tall 
and  slight !  All  the  pattern  dresses  are  made  for  figures 
that  unite  these  qualifications.  The  following  dress,  for 
instance,  which  I  saw  at  the  mourning  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Jay,  259,  Regent  Circus,  would  scarcely  look  so 
well  on  a  short,  stout  woman  as  it  did  on  the  tall  and 
graceful  girl  on  whom  I  saw  it.  It  was  a  black  silk, 
with  a  tablier  in  silk  also,  but  with  stripes  of  black  simu- 
lated embroidery  on  white,  alternating  with  plain  black 
stripes.  This  tablier  was  so  long  that  if  it  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  its  full  length  it  would  have  been  several 
inches  on  the  ground.  It  was  caught  up,  however,  at 
about  ten  inches  from  the  ground  in  two  or  three  folds 
at  each  side,  was  draped  with  a  scarf  in  black  silk, 
formed  of  many  close  folds,  this  scarf  coming  diagonally 
across  the  front  The  tablier  was  trimmed  round  the 
lower  edge  with  black  and  white  tape  fringe,  and  up  each 
side  of  the  back,  where  it  was  perfectly  straight,  with 
white  thread  lace.  The  waist  was  very  long,  as  they  are 
to  be  worn  so  now,  and  the  dress  tied  back  very  tightly 
indeed.  This  dress  will  convey  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
style  likely  to  be  in  favour  for  the  next  few  months,  long 
waists,  long  skirts,  long  tabliers,  long  ends  at  the  back, 
deep  basques,  and  coat  sleeves. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  in  Paris  to  revive  the  now 
old-fashioned  white  bonnets.  Black  bonnets,  however, 
are  so  much  more  becoming  that  I  do  not  think  the 
attempt  will  succeed  at  present.  Perhaps  when  the  hot 
weather  comes  we  may  see  a  few  white  bonnets,  that 
is,  if  the  hot  weather  will  be  so  kind  as  to  make  any 
stay  with  us.  The  cold  weather  does  not  object  to  do 
that,  bat  the  visits  of  real  summer  weather  are  too  much 
like  those  of  angels.  The  present  style  of  bonnet  looks 
ctirioas  in  the  hand,  but  is  remarkably  becoming.  The 
^pe  is  more  oval  than  round,  and  jet  is  still  used  in 


trimming,  though  not  so  profusely  as  it  has  been. 
I  saw  a  very  pretty  one  for  a  girl  at  Messrs.  Jay's,  con- 
sisting of  white  chip,  in  shape  rather  like  the  old- 
fashioned  gipsy  hat  of  long  ago,  trimmed  with  black 
velvet  and  white  flowers.  Strings  are  coming  in  again, 
or  rather  a  pretence  of  strings,  for  they  are  simply  long 
ends  of  tulle  or  ribbon,  which  either  float  at  the  back  or 
tie  loosely  in  front  or  at  the  side,  with  the  ends  falling. 

One  of  our  correspondents  wrote  last  month  saying 
that  Sylvia  ought  to  consider  middle-aged  as  well  as 
young  Englishwomen,  and  I  bore  this  in  mind  in  my 
visit,  and  inquired  particularly  about  coiffures  suitable  for 
ladies  who  are  too  young  to  wear  caps,  and  yet  like  to 
wear  something  over  their  hair.  I  was  shown  several 
very  pretty  models  in  white  muslin,  cr6pe  lisse,  and 
ribbon  and  Valenciennes  for  both  morning  and  evening. 
Those  trimmed  round  with  a  soft  fluting  of  crepe  lisse, 
with  bow  of  ribbon,  and  puffe  of  crepe  lisse,  are,  I  think, 
the  most  becoming.  They  are  worn  either  with  or 
without  ends  at  the  back. 

I  saw  also  some  pretty  coiffures  of  this  kind  at 
Messrs.  Debenham  and  Freebody's,  Wigmore  Street. 
They  are  made  with  ribbon  of  all  colours,  with  a  flower 
sometimes  peeping  from  under  a  little  arch  of  lace. 
Some  of  the  bonnets  at  this  establishment  are  very  pretty. 
Quantities  of  flowers  are  used  in  trimming  them.  As  to 
the  hats,  they  are  enormous.  Indeed,  if  they  were  not, 
ilo  one  would  know  them  from  bonnets.  The  parasols 
are  of  rather  large  size,  with  moderate  handles,  and  are 
all  more  or  less  trimmed.  I  saw  here  a  great  variety  of 
ties  trimmed  with  lace,  gauze  ties  in  every  colour,  and 
coquettish  little  black  silk  aprons,  prettily  trimmed  with 
silk,  lace,  and  jet. 

One  of  the  indispensables  of  being  well-dressed  ac- 
cording to  the  well-known  French  rule  is  to  be  bien 
gantee.  Cheap  gloves,  as  a  rule,  are  a  delusion  and  a 
snare,  but  the  Copenhagen  Glove  is  satisfactory  as  well  as 
cheap,  Jannings  and  Son,  16,  Fenchurch-street,  have 
them  in  all  the  new  shades  at  as.  a  pair,  and  2S.  pd.  with 
two  buttons.  Their  White  Cotton  Stockings  also  deserve 
praise,  being  fine  in  appearance  and  durable,  having 
double  heels  and  feet. 

Another  novelty  has  made  its  appearance  this  season, 
and  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  very  useful  one.  It  is  a  Corset 
and  Dress  Improver  in  one.  It  is  patented  by  William- 
son, of  Leighton-Buzzard,  under  the  title  of  the  Pro 
Tem,  but  can  be  had  of  any  good  draper  throughout  the 
country.  The  Dress  Improver  can  be  taken  off  if 
wished,  but  the  satisfactory  combination  of  both  articles 
saves  not  only  trouble  and  time,  but  expense  also. 

The  Beatrice  Collapsing  Dress  Improver,  that  I  men- 
tioned last  month,  is  patented  by  Messrs.  Skinner,  of 
Cox's  court,  Little  Britain.  SYLVIA. 
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190.  -  Little  Gikl's  Batiste  Apron. 
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193.— Lady's  Knitted  Ho  'D. 


i94.--LiTrLE  GiBL's  Grey  Lawn  Apron.  i9S.-Little  Girl's  Cambric  Apron. 
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304.— Muslin  Fichu. 
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Nos.  i8o,  i8i.  Fichu  of  Black  Sicilian  Cloth. 

Fichu  of  black  Sicilian  clolh,  with  (5charpes  ;  richly 
trimmed  with  passementerie  borders  and  fringe.  Bow  of 
black  grosgrain  silk. 

Nos.  184,  185  &  191.— Little  Girl's  Frock  and  Walking 
Jacket. 

This  little  costume  is  made  of  poplin,  and  trimmed  with 
bias  folds  and  fancy  buttons. 

Nos.  186,  187.  Cashmere  Mantle. 

Dolman  of  black  cashmere,  with  straps  of  worsted  braid, 
passementerie  buttons  and  black  guipure  lace.  Bows  and 
ends  of  black  grosgrain  silk. 

Nos.  188, 189.   Girl's  Paletot. 

Paletot  for  little  girls  of  6  to  8  years  old.  Long  mantle 
of  steel  blue  reversible  cloth,  with  striped  passementerie 
and  grelots.  ' 

Aprons  for  Little  Girls. 

No.  190.  Apron  of  white  batiste,  with  chain-stitch 
embroidery  of  scarlet  worsted. 

No.  194.  For  little  girls  of  4  to  6  years  old.  Apron  of 
grey  lawn,  vandyked  round  the  edge  and  trimmed  with 
scarlet  braid  and  soutache. 

No.  195.  Apron  of  white  cambric,  braided  with  black 
soutache.    Outside  pockets  trimmed  to  match. 

No.  193.    Lady's  Hood  in  Netting,  Knitting,  and 
Crochet. 

The  hood  is  of  a  circular  shape,  with  two  dcharpes, 
knitted  in  open-worked  pattern  with  white  wool.  It  has  a 
crocheted  trimming  of  blue  and  white  wool,  and  a  netted 
ruching  of  white  wool  and  blue  filoselle.  It  is  commenced 
with  eight  stitches  in  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  then 
knitted  to  and  fro  as  follows  :  ist  low  j  purled,  and  row : 
alternately  knit  3  together,  and  knit  I,  purl  i,  knit  i  out  of 
the  next  stitch.  Repeat  these  2  rows,  reversing  the  position 
of  the  stitches,  and  remembering  that  the  wrong  side  of  the 
knitting  is  the  right  side  of  the  work.  Increase  or  decrease 
at  the  outer  edges,  and  set  on  fresh  thread  for  the 
echarpes.  Crochet  round  the  completed  hood  4  rounds. 
1st  round:  with  white  wool.  Double  crochet,  2nd  round. 
Alternately  i  double  in  both  parts  of  the  stitch,  3  chain, 
miss  I.  3rd  round  :  2  slipstitch,  i  double,  *  i  chain,  5 
treble  in  the  centre  of  the  next  3  chain,  i  chain,  1  double 
in  the  centre  of  the  next  3  chain,  repeat  from  Then  i 
slipstitch..  4th  round :  with  blue  wool  *,  i  double  in  the 
centre  of  the  5  treble,  5  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  double, 
4  chain,  repeat  from  *,  For  the  stripe  arranged  as  a  frill 
at  the  back  of  the  hood,  cast  on  loo  stitches,  and  knit  to  and 
fro  as  follows  :  1st  row :  alternately  wool  forward,  knit  2 
together.  2nd  row  :  knitted.  3rd  row  :  *  twice  alternately 
knit  I,  wool  forward,  then  4  times  knit  2  together,  wool 
forward,  knit  i,  wool  forward,  repeat  from  *.  The  2nd 
and  3rd  rows  are  repeated  9  times,  decreasing  i  at  the  end 
of  each  row.  The  foundation  stitches  form  the  lower  part 
of  the  frill,  and  it  is  edged  there  by  a  crocheted  row  of  blue 
wool.  Alternately  i  double  in  the  foundation  stitch  over  the 
next  hole,  4  chain.  This  strip  is  pleated  at  the  upper  edge, 
and  at  each  side,  and  arranged  on  the  hood  according  to 
our  illustration.  The  ruching  at  the  front  is  netted  with 
white  wool  over  a  mesh  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  wide. 
Net  4  rows,  and  then  edge  the  long  way  of  the  strip  with 
blue  filoselle.  This  strip  is  arranged  in  double  box  pleats, 
and  the  hood  is  finished  off  with  bows  of  blue  sarsanet 
ribbon. 

Nos.  196  &  198,  209,  210.  Coiffures  for  Ball  and 
Evening  Dress. 

No.  196.  Marabout  feather,  arranged  as  a  wreath,  with  a 
large  pink  rose  in  the  centre.  From  the  rose  falls  4  spr^y  of 
fose  buds,  and  edelweisz  with  small  grepn  leaves. 

No.  198.  Spray  of  different  coloured  pinks,  with  buds 
and  green  leaves. 


No.  209.  Hanging  wreath  of  blue  aster$,  with  shaded 
green  leaves,  arranged  on  a  spray  of  very  small  pearl 
beads. 

No.  210.  Spray  of  crimson  fuchsias  and  leaves  on  a  fine 
stem  wound  round  with  gold  cantille. 

Nos.  197,  199,  &  205  to  208.    Various  Objets  de 
Toilette. 

No.  197.  Half  wreath,  k  la  couronne,  of  black  cut  glass, 
arranged  on  a  metal  frame  in  narrow  oval  medallions. 

Nos.  199  and  206.  Two  ornamental  hair  pins  of  black 
cut  jet ;  circular  medallion  and  feather  pattern. 

No.  205.  Coronet  to  wear  with  hair  pins. 

No.  207.  Another  pattern  of  the  same  ornament;  three 
star  like  designs,  with  cut  centre. 

No.  208.  Coronet  of  black  crystal  glass,  in  graduated 
floral  rosettes. 

Nos.  200  to  203,  211,  AND  212.  Bonnet  Shapes. 
Fashionable  bonnet  shapes  for  the  present  season. 

Nos.  204  &  213.  Muslin  and  Lace  Fichus. 

No.  204.  Fichu  of  mull  muslin,  with  pleated  frills  of  the 
same  material,  black  ribbon  velvet  bows,  and  black  lace. 

No.  213.  Fichu  of  white  lace  and  insertion,  arranged  on  a 
ground  of  stiff  net,  with  straps  of  bright  blue  grosgrain  silk. 

No.  214.  Embroidered  Net  Border. 

Trace  the  design  on  tracing  paper,  place  over  it  fine 
Brussels  net,  and  go  over  the  outlines,  veinings,  and  tendrils 
with  fine  thread.  The  wheels  and  lace  stitches  require  lace 
thread.  The  net  is  cut  away  from  the  embroidery,  ^ind  the 
pattern  finished  with  pearl  edging. 

Nos.  215  to  218.  Point  J-ace  Insertions. 

No.  215  is  a  singularly  beautiful  design,  and  makes  up  ] 
extremely  well  for  underlinen,  etc.   Trace  the  design  care-  , 
fully  on  the  tracing  paper,  over  which  place  white  mull  | 
muslin,  and  go  over  the  outlines  in  narrow  point  lace  braid.  , 
The  Venetian  bars  are  next  added,  with  purls  wherever  the 
illustration  directs.    The  small  ovals  and  curved  lines  are 
worked  in  overcast  stitch,  and  the  wheels  and  other  lace 
stitches  in  point  with  fine  lace  thread.    Edge  the  insertion 
with  a  braid  that  has  on  either  side  a  pearl  edging,  and  cut 
away  the  muslin  according  to  the  illustration. 

In  No.  216  the  small  pattern  in  the  centre  of  each 
medallion  is  formed  with  open-work  point-lace  braid,  and 
the  straight  stems  arc  worked  in  overcast  stitch.  A  close 
braid  is  used  for  the  narrow  ovals  of  the  medallions,  and 
a  pearl  eding  for  the  outside  of  the  insertion. 

No.  2i8  requires  two  kinds  of  point  lace  braid  and  a  pcari 
edging ;  the  lace  stitches  are  worked  as  usual  with  fine  lace 
thread. 

No.  217  is  a  pretty  design,  fully  repaying  the  amount  of 
time  and  labour  required  to  be  expended  on  it.  It  is  em- 
broidered with  point  lace  braids  of  various  widths )  Ven^ 
tian  bars  and  overcast  stitch  worked  over  one  or  more  strands 
of  thread  as  required  by  the  illustration.  A  pearl  edging  is 
then  added  to  finish. 

No.  219.  Chatelaine  Bag  Ornamented  with  Point 
Lace. 

This  elegant  bag  is  made  of  black  velvet,  and  orna- 
mented as  shown  in  illustration,  with  point  lace  designs. 

No.  220.  Corners  for  Collar  in  Venetian  Point. 
The  design  for  this  collar  is  first  traced,  and  fine  lawn 
placed  over  it  The  outlines  are  then  worked  in  close  button- 
nole  stitch,  and  the  material  cut  away. 

1^0.  221.  pDGiNG  FPR  Trimming  Underlinen,  Point 
I-ACE,  Braid,  and  Crochet. 

The  lace  braid  selected  for  this  pattern  must  have  an 
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openwork  edge.  1st  row  :  along  one  side  of  the  braid,  •  i 
treble,  3  times  alternately  i  chain,  i  treble,  then  i  chain,  i 
purl  of  5  chain,  and  i  double  in  the  first  stitch,  5  chain,  i 
purl,  4  chain,  2  double  in  the  last  two  of  the  4  chain,  3  chain, 

I  treble  in  the  first  chain  of  the  last  purl  where  the  double 
was  previously  worked,  3  purl,  i  treble  where  the  last  treble 
was  worked,  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  second  of  the  5  chain 
after  the  last  purl  but  one,  i  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  i  double 
in  the  last  of  the  4  treble  separated  by  i  chain,  repeat  from  *, 
joining  where  shown  by  the  Illustration.  2nd  row :  along 
the  other  side  of  the  braid  i  treble,  i  chain,  repeat. 

Xos.  223,  228.  Embroidered  Borders  for  Pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 

These  two  designs,  after  having  been  drawn  upon  the 
tracing  paper,  are  embroidered  on  a  ground  of  fine  white 
batiste.  Point  lace  braids  of  different  widths  and  patterns 
are  employed.  The  Venetian  bars  and  overcast  stitches  are 
then  worked,  and  the  scalloped  outlines  closely  worked  in 
buttonhole  stitch.  The  batiste  is  then  cut  away  from  the 
embroidery,  as  shown  in  the  Illustration. 

Nos.  224,  227.   Insertions  for  Underlinen,  etc., 
Mignardise  and  Crochet. 

r For  No.  224,  select  an  ordinary  mignardise  braid,  and 
commence  as  follows — ist  row  :  12  chain,  join  to  the  fourth 
loop  of  the  mignardise,  then  going  back  along  the  6  of  the 
12  chain,  crochet  i  leaf  of  i  double,  i  treble,  2  long  treble,  i 
treble,  I  double,  •  i  leaf  of  6  chain,  join  to  the  next  loop  but 
>  ^oing  back  along  the  6  chain,  i  double,  i  treble,  2  long 
treble,  1  treble,  i  double,  then  17  chain  join  where  you  joined 
before,  then  going  back  along  6  of  the  17  chain,  i  double,  i 
treble,  2  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double,  repeat  from  *  2nd 
r  v,v :  take  a  fresh  piece  of  mignardise,  and  join  to  the  double 
^litch  of  the  last  leaf,  *  along  6  of  the  1 1  chain,  i  leaf  of  i 
Cu'.ible»  I  treble,  2  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double,  join  to  the 
next  bop  but  three  of  the  2nd  braid,  i  leaf  in  the  same 
stitch  where  the  last  double  was  crocheted,  i  double,  i  treble, 
2  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double,  repeat  from  *  Along  the 
r>ther  side  of  the  braid  crochet  as  follows — 3rd  row :  2  treble 
n  ever)'  loop.  4th  row  :  i  treble  between  the  groups  of  2 
treble,  2  chain,  repeat. 

No.  227  requires  a  braid  with  fourfold  groups  of  loops  on 
c:ich  side.  The  insertion  is  worked  in  two  halves  as  follows 
--1st  row  :  *  4  treble  in  the  fourfold  loops,  1  chain,  i  purl  of 
J  chain  and  i  double  in  the  first  stitch,  i  chain,  join  the 
next  4  loops  with  I  treble,  i  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  repeat 
from  •.  2nd  row :  along  the  other  side  of  the  mignardise, 
j  iin  with  I  treble  the  two  last  of  i  fourfold  loop  and  the  two 
tirst  of  the  next,  3  chain,  repeat.  This  completes  one  half  of 
the  pattern. .  The  second  half  is  crocheted  in  the  same  way, 
cr\ly  that  the  purls  are  joined  together,  as  shown  in  our  Illus- 
tration. To  eiTect  this  joining  properly,  the  needle  must  be 
tikenout  of  its  stitch,  placed  in  the  stitch  required  to  be 
jo:ncd,  and  its  own  stitch  drawn  ihrough. 

No.  225.  Insertion  in  Muslin,  Applique,  and 
Embroidery. 

The  design  is  first  traced  on  the  muslin,  then  it  must  be 
<'arefuUy  tacked  to  the  net,  and  the  design  worked  in  satin 
or  overcast  stitch.  The  muslin  is  then  cut  away,  as  shown 
in  Illustration. 

No.  226.  Crochet  Edging  for  Underlinen,  etc. 

1st  row,  to  form  the  lower  edge  of  the  work  :  *  17  chain, 
close  the  9  last  into  a  circle  with  i  slip  stitch,  5  chain,  i  slip 
stitch  in  the  iitfi  of  the  17  chain,  3  chain  to  form  i  treble, 

II  treble  in  the  12th  to  17th  of  the  chain  which  was  closed 


into  a  circle,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  6th  of  the  17  cl^ain,  1 1  treble 
in  the  5  chain  crocheted  before  the  last  double,  i  slip  stitch 
in  the  3  chain  that  formed  i  treble,  repeat  from  *.  and  row  : 
I  double  in  the  4th  of  the  1 1  treble  by  the  side  of  the  round 
pattern,  •  10  chain,  i  long  treble  in  the  9th  of  the  1 1  treble 
in  the  4th  of  which  I  double  was  worked,  i  double  long 
treble  in  the  centre  of  the  5  chain  between  this  and  the  next 
round  figure,  i  long  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  1 1  treble  of 
the  next  round  figure,  i  double  long  treble  in  the  centre  of 
the  5  chain  between  the  two  round  figures,  i  long  treble  in 
the  3rd  of  the  1 1  treble  of  the  next  round,  5  chain,  join  to 
the  first  long  treble,  i  double,  i  treble,  3  long  treble,  i  treble, 
I  double  in  the  5  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  last  long  treble, 
10  chain,  I  double  in  the  9th  of  the  II  treble  in  the  3rd  of 
which  I  long  treble  had  been  crocheted  before,  5  chain,  I 
treble  in  the  centre  of  the  5  chain  between  two  rounds,  5 
chain,  I  double  in  the  4th  treble  of  the  next  round,  repeat 
from  *.  3rd  row  :  *  i  treble  in  the  5th  of  the  next  10  chain, 
5  chain,  I  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  next  3  treble,  5  chain, 
I  treble  in  the  6th  of  the  next  10  chain,  twice  alter- 
nately 5  chain,  i  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  next  5  chain-,  then 
5  chain,  repeat  from  *.   4th  row :  i  treble  in  every  stitch. 

Nos.  229,  230.  Edgings  in  Mignardise  and  Crochet 
FOR  Underlinen. 

For  No.  229  a  braid  is  required,  which  has  on  one  side 
single,  and  on  the  other,  threefold  loops.  Along  the  side 
with  the  single  loops  crochet  as  follows  :  the  ist  row :  •  3 
double  in  the  nearest  loop  ;  3  chain,  3  treble  in  the  next 
loop,  the^e  trebles  are  drawn  up  at  once  instead  of  sepa- 
rately, 3  times  alternately  3  chain,  3  treble  long  treble,  to 
be  drawn  up  like  the  last  treble,  then  3  chain,  3  treble 
drawn  up  as  before,  3  chain,  repeat.  2nd  row ;  ♦  4  double 
in  the  chain  scallop,  4  times  alternately,  i  double  in  the  next 
scallop,  I  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  double  in  the  first  chain 
stitch,  2  double  in  the  same  scallop,  i  purl,  i  double  in  the 
same  scallop,  then  4  double  in  the  next  scallop,  repeat. 
3rd  row  ;  along  the  other  side  of  the  braid,  alternately  I 
double  in  the  3  parts  of  the  threefold  loop,  4  chain  between. 

For  No.  230,  the  mignardise  should  have  on  the  one 
side  single,  and  on  the  other,  fivefold  loops.  Along  the  side 
with  the  single  loops,  crochet  alternately  i  double,  2  chain, 
along  the  other  side,  crochet  as  follows — ist  row  :  *  5 
double  in  the  separate  parts  of  the  first  loop,  3  purl  of  7 
chain,  and  one  double  in  the  first  stitch,  miss  ono  loop, 
repeat.   2nd  row  :  6  double  in  every  purl. 

Nos.  231,  232.  "Carriage  and  Ball  Over-Shoe. 

We  recommend  this  invaluable  finish  to  a  lady's  evening 
dress,  as  a  preservation  against  a  chill  to  the  feet,  or  any 
injury  to  the  delicate  kid  or  satin  chaussure  beneath.  It  is 
made  of  black  lasting,  lined  with  flannel,  and  soled  with  cork 
or  gutta  percha.  The  sides  are  scalloped,  and  fasten  with  a 
bu'ton  and  a  steel  clasp. 

No.  233.  Bead  Work  Border. 

Border  for  mats,  baskets,  urn-stands,  etc.  ;  the  design 
is  worked  in  beads  on  fine  canvas,  but  would  look  equally 
well  if  worked  with  wool  aad  filoselle. 

No.  234.  Section  for  Cushion  in  Berlin  Work. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  quarter  of  a  round  cushion  of 
music  stool  ;  it  is  worked  in  common  cross-stitch,  and  the 
lightest  shades  in  filoselle  ;  the  selection  of  colours  are  left 
to  personal  taste. 

No.  235.  Slipper  in  Berlin  Work. 

This  pretty  slipper  well  repays  the  worker  for  the  trouble 
bestowed,  as  the  variation  of  colours  are  so  exquisite  when 
worked,  they  should  be  grounded  in  black. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 


n^HE  House  of  Commons  has  rejected,  by  a  majority  of 
forty-three,  Mr.  Cowper  Temple's  Bill,  having  for 
its  object  to  remove  doubts  as  to  the  power  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Scotland  to  admit  women  as  students,  and  to 
grant  degrees  to  them.  Our  readers  will  perhaps  remem- 
ber that  the  Scotch  Court  of  Session  recently  decided 
that,  the  university  authorities  had  no  power  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  conferring  degrees  upon  female 
students.  Mr.  Cowper's  Bill  proposed  to  declare  that 
Parliament,  in  passing  the  existing  Act,  intended  that 
there  should  be  such  a  power,  leaving  it  in  the  discretion 
of  the  authorities  to  extend  the  benefits  of  university 
degrees  to  females  as  well  as  to  males.  There  seemed 
nothing  very  terrible  in  thrsj  for,  after  alt)  the  Bill  was 
only  permissive,  and  left  the  University  authorities  to  do 
as  they  pleased  in  the  matter.  The  opposition  to  the 
measure  took  rather  a  strange  form.  It  was  actually 
contended  thiat  the  authorities  were  not  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  such  a  discretionary  power — that,  in  short,  the  House 
of  Commons  knew  very  much  better  what  was  good  for 
the  universities  than  the  universities  themselves.  Mr. 
B.  Hope  said  the  Bill  was  an  attempt  to  sanction  the 
principle  of  admitting  women  to  the  professions,  to  which 
he  was  "utterly  opposed,"  his  opposition  resting  on 
the  rather  amusing  basis,  that  but  one  result  of  such  a 
course  could  be  produced — 'Mn  the  long  run,  all  profes- 
sions being  thrown  open  without  discrimination,  the 
stronger  sex  would  win."  If  so,  what  was  he  alarmed 
at  ?  When  young  women  desire  to  Study  medicine,  they 
are  not  silly  enough  to  suppose  that  they  will  not  encounter 
opposition,  and  that  they  will  achieve  success  in  the  pro- 
fession, if  they  are  not  as  well  qualified  as  men.  They 
only  ask  for  the  same  advantages  in  education,  so  that 
they  may  start  fair  in  the  race.  Of  all  the  leading  pro- 
fessions, that  of  medicine  is  best  suited  for  women.  All 
medical  practice  does  not  require  the  strength  and  nerve 
demanded  for  the  operating-room  of  a  great  hospital ; 
but  there  are  bed-sides  to  be  attended,  where  womanly 
qualities,  united  with  competent  medical  knowledge, 
would  be  invaluable  j  and  certainly,  in  the  case  of  women 
and  children  patients,  the  appropriateness  of  female 
doctors  is  obvious.  But  the  House  of  Commons  decided 
otherwise,  and  the  Scotch  universities  are  closed  against 
women. 

Another  Woman's  Bill  is  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  and  the  opposition  to  it  will  probably  rest  on 
different  and  not  quite  such  irrational  grounds.  The 
object  of  it  is  to  extend  the  electoral  franchise  to  women* 
It  is  very  short,  but  a  few  words  says  a  great  deal — the 
pith  being,  that  "  in  all  Acts  relating  to  the  qualification 
and  registration  of  voters  or  persons  entitled  or  chiming 
to  be  registered,  and  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members 


of  Parliament,  wherever  words  occur  which  import  the 
masculine  gender,  the  same  shall  be  held  to  indade 
females  for  all  purposes  connected  with  and  having  ref^ 
rence  to  the  right  to  be  registered  as  voters,  and  to  vote 
in  such  election,  any  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding." The  second  reading  will  betaken  on  the 
7th  of  April,  and  no  doubt  a  lively  debate  will  take  plaa. 

A  very  charming  and  thoughtful  writer.  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  has  passed  away.  He  was  the  author  of  Friends 
in  Council,"  a  book,  the  classic  elegance  and  refined  tone 
of  which  sometimes  veiled,  until  a  second  reading,  the 
real  depth  and  subtlety  of  thought  it  contained.  Beside^  1 
writing  historical  works,  chiefly  relating  to  the  life  of 
Columbus  and  the  progress  of  discovery  in  America,  Sir 
Arthur  was  the  chosen  literary  assistant  of  the  Quecc, 
in  preparing  her  "  Diary  in  the  Highlands  "  for  the  press. 
Holding  the  position  of  Clerk  of  the  Council,  he  had 
many  opportunities  of  association  with  the  most  eminent 
personages,  and  the  Queen  regarded  him  as  a  private  and 
valued  friend.  We  have  ourselves  heard  him  speak  of 
the  high  qualities  exhibited  by  her  Majesty  in  private 
life  in  a  manner  which  ought  to  shame  those  who  make 
ignorant  and  scurrilous  attacks  on  royalty.  The  official 
"Court  Circular"  contained  the  memorandum,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  penned  by  the  Queen  herself.  '*  By  the 
death  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  the  Queen  has  sustained  a  loss 
which  has  caused  her  Majesty  great  affliction.  As  a  loyal 
subject  and  as  a  kind  friend,  he  rendered  to  her  Majesty 
very  important  service.  He  assisted,  with  a  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  an  amount  of  sympathy  which  her  Majestr 
can  never  forget,  in  the  publication  of  her  '  Records  of  the 
Prince  Consort's  Speeches  *  and  of  her  *  Life  in  the 
Highlands,'  to  which  he  willingly  devoted  the  powers  of 
his  enlightened  and  accomplished  mind.  The  Queen 
feels  that  in  him  she  has  lost  a  true  and  devoted  friend." 

The  Female  School  of  Art,  in  coifnection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington,  is 
going  on  flourishingly.  The  prizes  were  distributed  a 
few  days  since  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  it  was  stated 
that  in  the  annual  competition  of  123  schools  of  art,  tb^ 
students  of  that  school  had  attained  a  satisfactory  average, 
and  tiiat  Miss  Gann,  the  Superintendent,  stood  sixth  on 
the  list  of  sixty  head-masters  and  mistresses.  The 
number  of  students  on  the  books  for  the  sunmier  season 
was  203,  «nd  for  the  winter  season,  194. 

We  notice  in  a  Birmingham  paper  a  complaint  which 
young  ladies  who  attend  lectures  will  do  well  to  take  ii' 
heart.  The  Midland  Institute  in  that  town  enjoys  emi- 
nent lecturers,  who  attract  large  audiences,  and  of  course 
among  the  number  are  many  young  ladies,  and,  it  would 
seem,  young  gentlemen  too.  Older  folks  complain 
seriously  that  these  youthful  persons,  "  sni^r,  whisper, 
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giggle,  and  talk  loudly/'  which  is  obviously  improper  $ 
that,  in  fact^  there  is  a  great  deal  of  flirtation  going  on. 
An  old  gentleman  particularly  -wanted  to'  hear  a  certain 
lecture,  but  near  him  was  "  a  young  lady  holding  quite  a 
reception,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  band  of  admirers, 
to  whom  she  dispensed  lavishly  her  smiles.'*  The  Bir- 
mingham young  ladies  should  really  behave  better  3  and 
Birmingham  young  men  should  speak  seriously  to  them 
on  the  subject,  unless,  indeed,  they  share  the  opinion  of 
Biron  in  "  Lore's  Labour  Lost,"  that  women's  eyes  are, 

"  The  books,  the  arts,  th^  academes, 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world." 

But  that  is  not  the  right  sort  of  philosophy  for  a 
lecture- room,  and  good  taste  and  good  manners  ought  to 
go  for  something. 

The  Girls*  Public  Day-School  Company,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  provide  thoroughly  good  schools  for  girls — 
really,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  "establish- 
ments," a  great  desideratum — appears  to  have  achieved 
considerable  success.  At  Chelsea,  Croydon,  Notting- 
Hill,  and  other  places,  good  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished j  and  a  meeting  has  been  held  at  Clapham,  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  a  school  in  that  locality. 
The  £ducation  Act  is  working  marvels  in  behalf  of  very 
poor  children;  it  would  be  disheartening  if  the  middle 
classes  who  can  pay  for  good  education  for  their  own 
children,  but  have  hitherto  wasted  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  trying  to  obtain  it,  should  be  distanced  in  the  race. 

It  would  require  a  very  big  book  to  contain  all  the 
poetical  answers  to  the  question^  "What  is  a  woman's 
heart  like?"    Invention  has  been  almost  exhausted  by 


poets  and  witsj  but  a  writer  in  thp  *f  Contepaporary 
Review"  has  struck  out  a  new  compariaoni  which  we 
scarcely  think  ladies  will  consider  to  be  complifpentary. 
Woman's  heart,  it  seems,  is  like  a  meerschaptp  pipe! 
Says  the  writer:  There  is  no  way  of  telling  a  meer- 
schaum except  to  smoke  it  for  at  least  a  year.  Meer- 
schaum is  like  woman's  heart,  as  soft,  as  light,  as  brittle, 
and  as  enigmatic,  and  only  time  and  ijse  can  prove  it  true.'* 
We  sentence  that  gentleman  to  a  long  tern^  pf  im- 
prisonment in  the  smoking-room  j  be  is  much  top  |>ad  to 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  4r9Wiog-room. 

Another  magazine,  "Temple  Bar,"  has  a  joke  at  the 
ladies,  who,  says  the  writer,  with  characteristic  contradic- 
toriaess,  attach  two  entirely  opposite  naeanings  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  form  of  words,  quoting  phrases  which 
certainly  are  frequently  heard,  io  relation  to  costume: 
"  I  assure  you,  madame,  it  is  the  fashion,  and  everybody 
wears  it;'  and  "  My  love,  it  is  atrociously  vulgar,  every- 
body  wears  it^  Men,  however,  indulge  in  similar 
eccentricities  of  language.  They  will  buy  a  newspaper 
because  it  contains  the  '*  earliest  intelligence,"  and  also 
because  it  contains  the  "  latest  intelligence." 

The  most  prominent  event  in  London  during  the 
month  has  unquestionably  been  the  visit  of  .Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey,  the  American  religious  revivalists. 
The  subject  of  their  ministration  is  not  one  for  our 
columns  5  but  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  extraordinary 
effect  produced  by  the  vehement  appeals  of  Mr.  Moody, 
and  the  really  fine  singing  of  Mr.  Sankey.  Any  of  our 
readers  who  desire  to  know  more  of  this  remarkable 
movement,  should  read  a  little  book,  "Moody  and 
Sankey,  the  New  Evangelists,"  just  published  by  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

la  PosU  du  ViHagey  Galop  Brilliant.   By  Lillie  Albrecht. 

(Goddard  and  Co.) 
The  Maidcj^s  l^ear^  Reverie.   Same  Composer.  (Duncan 
Davison  and  Co.) 

Both  of  these  pieces  evince  in  their  different  styles  no 
small  share  of  original  talent  as  well  as  artistic  cultivation. 
The  galop  is  light,  tuneful,  and  sparkling,  and  the  reverie  is 
hiU  of  delicate  and  plaintive  feeling.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  be  very  popular,  both  in  the  concert-room  and  salon. 

A  parcel  of  new  music,  chiefly  by  foreign  composers,  has 
reached  us  from  Messrs.  Hammond,  Of  these  we  can 
recommend  Herr  Carl  Bohn's  fanUsia,  Farewell  id  tk€ 
Hhine,  as  being  easy  and  eflGective.  Or  ei  A*ur  and  R^€ 
r^ore^  by  Georges  Lamothe,  are  two  capital  waltzes  of  that 
liigh  class  to  which  so  much  of  the  dance  music  published 
by  Messrs.  Hammond  belongs.  Sous  Us  Drapeaux  is  a 
showy  drawing-room  piece  by  the  same  composer ;  and  we 
^ould  also  call  attention  to  Mr.  Cohen's  melody,  Speranxaf 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Sargent's  nocturne,  A  Bientot^  both  of  which 
are  simple  and  pleasing.  Messrs,  Stanley,  Lucas,  and  Co. 
have  a  new  gavotte  by  Miss  K.  Field,  which  is  remaikably 
wcU  written,  and  marked  by  decided  originality. 


MISS  BRADDON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A  Slrange  World.   By  M.  E.  Braddon.   (Maxwell  and  Co., 
Shoe  Lane.) 

It  would  indeed  be  rather  a  strange  worid  if  such  events 
as  Miss  Braddon  has  described  in  her  latest  story  were 
common.  But  a  novelist,  like  a  poet,  has  a  licence  ;  and 
the  novel-reader  is  always  asking  for  something  new,  or,  at 
any  rate,  old  incidents  newly  arranged.  In  the  art  of 
manipulating  the  stock  materials  of  a  sensational  story  Miss 
Braddon  is  almost  unrivalled,  and  in  A  Strange  World  she 
shows  all  her  old  power.  Of  course,  there  is  a  murder,  but 
it  is  very  early  in  the  story,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  the  readers  will  be  able  to  guess  at  the 
point  of  the  story— who  the  murderer  is.  Miss  Braddon  has 
a  Uking  for  Yoricshire,  and  the  theatres  in  that  circuit ;  so 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  another  description  of  the 
wonderful  Minster  and  the  old  walled  town  ;  nor  at  the 
appearance  of  a  "  heavy  father  "  actor,  who  has  a  combined 
flavour  of  Dickens's  Vincent  Crummels  and  Micawber  ;  nor  of 
the  young  girl  actress  familiar  with  poverty,  but  having  great 
intensity  of  feeling,  who  develops  into  a  beautiful  intellec- 
tual creature,  and  makes  rather  a  grand  marriage.  We  will 
not  anticipate  our  readers*  enjoyment  by  detailing  the  plot. 
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THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHIVOMAN. 
DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  NOTES. 


THE  principal  event  in  the  theatrical  World  Since  we 
last  wrote  has  been  the  three  Weeks'  performance 
at  the  Opera  Coraique,  by  members  of  Mr.  HoUing- 
shead's  company,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  Mr. 
Arthur  Cecil,  Mr.  Herman  Veiih,  Mr.  Maclean,  and 
Mrs.  Leigh.  Each  week  has  seen  a  change  of  pro- 
gramme, the  first  being  taken  up  by  '*She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,"  the  second  by  "As  You  Like  It,*'  and  the 
third  by  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons,"  In  each  of  these  the 
pi  incipal  parts  were  allotted  td  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  and 
the  public  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  clever  actors 
in  three  of  their  most  successful,  and  at  the  same  time 
ambitious,  impersonations.  So  good  was  the  acting,  that 
one  could  have  wished  that  any  ohe  of  the  plays  might 
have  held  the  boards  during  the  entire  period,  and  that  a 
little  more  liberality  might  have  beeil  shovcn  in  the 
mounting.  The  scenery  especially  was  decidedly  scanty 
and  wanting  in  Variety,  And  the  whole  of  the  attraction 
lay  in  the  acting.  This  is  all  very  well  as  fjir  as  it  goes  5 
but  we  have  got  accustomed  of  late  years  to  such  lavish 
liberality  in  this  particular,  that  a  falling  off  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed..  Of  the  three  per- 
formances, that  of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer "  was  the 
most  completely  successful.  Mrs.  Kendal  is  certainly 
seen  at  her  best  in  the  sprightly  and  coquettish  part  of 
Miss  Hardcaslle,  and  her  husband  is  thoroughly  at  home 
in  the  nart  of  Young  Mario w.  The  scenes  in  which  the 
young  lady  stoops  to  the  character  of  a  barmaid,  in  order 
to  cotiquer  her  bashful  lover,  were  most  capitally  ren- 
dered 5  every  poiUt  was  well  made,  and  was  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  audience.  Mr.  Maclean  and  Mrs. 
Leigh  were  most  satisfactory  representatives  of  the  old 
cout)le,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  and  the  minor  characters 
were  Well  supported.  Mr.  Cecil's  Tony  Lumpkin  was  a 
soitlewhat  new  reading  of  the  part,  though  it  showed  that 
the  actor  had  at  all  events  formed  a  consistent  idea  of  the 
part.  If  Mr.  Cecil  erred  at  all,  it  was  in  the  direction  of 
keeping  too  prominently  in  view  the  boisterous  side  of 
the  young  scapegrace's  character.  Tony  Lumpkin  is  not 
without  a  certain  amount  of  smarttiess,  but  he  is  unques- 
tionably dull  and  stupid ;  and  though  he  manages  to  find 
a  way  out  of  his  difficulties  eventually,  ideas  take  a  long 
time  in  penetrating  his  thick  skull.  In  "  As  You  Like 
It,"  Mrs.  Kendal's  powers  were  more  severely  taxed. 
Rosalind  is  a  character  which  requires  a  very  wide  range 
of  dramatic  power,  and  there  are  very  few  of  our  actresses 
at  present  on  the  stage  who  could  attempt  it  creditably ; 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  that,  if  Mrs.  Kendal  was  not 
completely  satisfactory,  she  at  all  events  attained  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  success.  The  sprightly  bantering  side 
of  the  character  was  depicted  to  perfection,  and  the  epi- 
logue was  spoken  with  most  charming  point  5  but  the 
actress  failed  in  delineating  that  depth  of  overmastering 


affection  for  Orlando  that  possesses  her  from  the  first 
moment  she  sets  eyes  on  him.    Mr.  Kendal's  Orlando 
was  fairly  good,  but  he  failed  to  give  to  the  part  tlie 
prominence  it  should  fairly  hold.    Next  to  Mrs.  Kendal's 
Rosalind,  the  best  feature  in  the  performance  was  the 
Jacques  of  Mr.  Herman  Vezin,  which  was  really  a 
masterly  specimen  both  of  acting  and  elocution.  The 
chdfming  speeches — ^sorae  of  the  best  that  Shakespeare 
ever  wrote — that  are  put  into  his  mouth  were  delivered 
with  a  most  welcome  distinctness  of  enunciation,  and 
was,  in  the  absence  of  rant>  all  the  more  welcome,  because 
they  are  so  rarely  to  be  found.    Mr.  Cecil,  as  Touch- 
stone, erred,  as  he  hdd  in  Tony  Lumpkin,  on  the  side  of 
boisterousness.    He  should  have  been  more  quiet  and 
sententious,  and  not  so  ready  to  romp  with  Audrey,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  sadly  exaggerated  by  Mrs.  Leigh.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Cecil's  ability ;  our  only  fear  is  that 
success  may  have  been  too  easy  for  him,  and  that  he  will 
aim  too  suddenly  at  an  over  wide  range  of  parts.  A  word  is 
due  to  Mr.  Maclean's  judicious  treatment  of  the  character 
of  the  "good  old  man,**  Adam.   The  engagement  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kendal  terminated  on  the  13th,  so  that  a  change 
of  programme  was  again  necessitated.    Mr.  Hollingshead 
has  withdrawn  "The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  from 
the  Gaiety  stage,  and  "John  Bull "  has  been  substituted, 
with  Mr.  Phelps  as  Job  Thornberry.    The  policy  at  the 
Opera  Comique  seems  to  be  at  present  uncertain.  At  DFury 
Lane,  Mr.  Chatterton  ended  his  season  on  Saturday 
evening,  March  ij,  and  the  theatre  will  now  be  closed  in 
preparation  for  the  Italian  Opera  season.    At  the  Adelphi, 
the  two  pieces  which  have  been  in  the  bills  for  some  lime, 
"  Lost  in  London "  and  "  The  Lancashire  Lass,"  have 
been  withdrawn  to  make  room  for  Mr.  Halliday's  adap- 
tation of  Dickens'  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  supported  by  the 
pick  of  Mr.  Chatterton's  company ;  and  the  Vokes  farailr 
wind  up  the  evening's  entertainment  with  their  laughable 
sketch,  "The  Belles  of  the  Kitchen." 

Mr.  Hare  opened  his  season  at  the  Royal  Court 
Theatre,  on  Saturday  the  13th,  with  every  prospect  of  1 
brilliant  success.  The  house  was  crowded  in  every  part, 
and  the  general  verdict  was  most  favourable.  We  hope 
to  be  able  when  we  write  next  to  go  into  full  detail  upon 
the  bill  of  fare  which  Mr.  Hare  has  submitted  to  the 
public,  and  which  is  unquestionably  a  most  attractive  one. 
At  present  we  must  be  content  with  merely  stating  that  the 
piece  de  resistance  is  a  modern  "comedy  of  society"  bj 
Mr.  Charles  Coghlan,  well  known  as  a  valuable  member 
of  Miss  Marie  Wilton's  company  at  the  Prince  of  Wales', 
and  is  entitled  Lady  f Flora."  The  story  of  it  is  but 
slight  and  unimportant,  the  strength  of  the  piece  lying  in 
its  carefully- written  dialogue^  and  the  care  that  is  expended 
over  every  detail.  Mr.  Hare  is  fitted  with  a  part  that 
suits  him  admirably — that  of  an  old  French  nobleman. 
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Mrs.  Kendal  plays  the  heroine  very  charmingly  5  and  Mr. 
Kendal  and  Mr.  John  Clayton  are  capital  representatives 
of  her  rival  lovers.  Two  capital  bits  of  character  acintg 
are  worthy  of  notice — the  part  of  a  butler  played  by  Mr. 
Kemble,  and  that  of  a  '*  swell,"  Lord  Melton,  by  Mr. 
Kelly. 

The  London  musical  season  is  fast  approaching  its 
climax,  and  we  know  now  pretty  nearly  what  is  in  store 
for  us.  Mr.  Gye  has  issued  his  Covent  Garden  pro- 
spectus, which  is  much  like  other  documents  of  the  same 
kind  we  have  seen  before.  The  list  of  vocalists  is  nearly 
the  sanie^  only  some  few  new  names  being  added,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  unknown  here.  Madame  Patti  still 
remains  the  bright  particular  star  of  the  company,  and 
she  is  announced  to  appear  in  what  may  almost  be  called 
a  new  character,  that  of  the  heroine  in  Gounod's  "  Romeo 
e  Giulietta."  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  opera  was 
originally  given  at  Covent  Garden  in  j868,  with  Madame 
Patti  in  the  character  she  is  now  to  resume ;  but  it  failed 
to  be  a  success,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  Signor 
Mario,  the  Romeo  of  the  cast,  had  .not  sufficiently 
mastered  his  part.  Among  the  other  popular  names  in 
the  prospectus  are  those  of  Madlle.  Albani,  Madlle. 
Marimon,  Madame  Sinico,  and  MM.  Bagagiolo,  Bolis, 
Maurel,  and  Faure.  One  opera  is  promised  which  will 
be  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest.  This  is 
Wagner's  **  Lohengrin,"  about  which  so  much  has  been 
heard,  and  which  has  been  promised  so  often.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  Mr.  Mapleson  will  use  every  effort  to 
^;ive  it  atDrury  Lane,  and  he  will  have  a  special  attraction 
in  the  performance  of  the  part  of  Elsa  by  Madame  Nillson. 
There  is  a  chance,  however,  for  Madlle.  Albani  to  make  a 
"hit"  in  the  part  at  Covent  Garden.  As  for  the  other 
additions  which  are  promised  to  Mr.  Gye's  repertoire, 
Semiramide*'  and  Herold's  "  Pre  aux  Clercs,"  we  con- 
tess  that  we  shall  not  be  greatly  disappointed  if  they  are 
not  given  after  all. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  have  also  put  forth  a  pro- 
n)ectus  of  their  sixty-third  season,  which  is  to  commence 
with  a  concert  on  Thursday,  March  18,  at  which  Sir 
^terndale  Bennetts  ''Funeral  March,"  his  last  compo- 
sition, will  be  given.  We  are  also  promised  symphonies 
>>'  Raff  and  Rubinstein,  preludes  by  Wagner,  Schumann's 
Bride  of  Mosina "  overture,  and  Lachner's  suite  in  D, 
lately  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  looks  like  a 
<i"termination  on  the  part  of  the  Philharmonic  to  go  on  in 
the  new  paths  they  have  so  recently  begun  to  tread. 

At  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  concerts  nothing  has  been 
f^one  that  calls  for  special  comment.  The  oratorios  that 
We  been  performed  have  been  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah  '* 
?nd  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater,"  with  Mendelssohn's 
"  Hymn  of  Praise."  Of  these  the  two  latter  met  with 
by  far  the  best  execution.  The  chorus,  especially  in  the 
"Hymn  of  Praise,"  sang  with  a  remarkable  precision, 
and  with  a  very  noticeable  accuracy  of  intonation ;  and 
the  delicate  choral  accompaniments  in  the  duet,  "  I  waited 
for  the  Lord,"  were  given  with  great  delicacy.    The  solos 


were  taken  by  Madame  Sherrington,  Miss  Annie  Sinclair, 
and  Mr.  Cummings,  all  of  whom  were  well  up  to  their 
work,  though  the  tenor  has  hardly  sufficient  dramatic 
power  for  the  marvellous  song,  "  The  sorrows  of  death." 
In  Rossini's  cantata,  Miss  Antoinette  Sterling  took  the 
place  of  Madame  Patey,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  performance.  Miss  Sterling  has  unquestionably  a 
very  fine  voice  and  method  of-  singing,  and  in  a  song 
where  she  can  have  entirely  her  own  way,  it  is  a  real 
treat  to  hear  her  5  but  her  reading  of  oratorio  music  is 
rarely  satisfactory,  and  occasionally  her  peculiar  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  time  quite  jeopardise  a  performance.  The 
basso  music  was  taken  by  Mr.  Whitney,  who  possesses 
hardly  sufficient  range  of  voice  for  it.  In  the  quartette, 
Quando  corpus,"  he  was  much  too  loud,  while  in  the 
Gio  mater,"  with  choral  accompaniment,  his  high  notes 
were  hardly  audible.  The  chorus  has  unquestionably 
improved,  but  the  band  is  very  scratchy  and  uncertain 
occasionally.  The  transition  to  the  quick  time  in  the  last 
chorus  of  the  '*  Hymn  of  Praise  "  was  a  complete  jumble, 
and  was  quite  enough  to  lead  any  chorus  or  organist 
astray.  Apart  from  the  oratorio  concerts,  the  most  inj 
teresting  has  been  a  concert  of  Welsh  music,  which  was 
given  on  St.  David's  Day,  March  i,  and  proved  very 
popular.  Miss  Edith  Wynne  and  Madame  Patey  were 
among  the  singers,  Mr.  Brinley  Richards  was  one  of  the 
solo  pianists,  and  Mr.  John  Thomas,  harpist  to  the 
Queen,  was  in  command  of  a  band  of  harps,  and  per- 
formed a  solo.  The  airs  of  the  songs  were  mostly 
familiar,  and  encores  were  frequent  5  but  on  the  whole 
the  effect  was  disappointing ;  one  could  not  help  being 
struck  with  the  poverty  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
concert  was  made  up.  To  judge  from  it  one  might  fairly 
fancy  that  there  is  not  enough  Welsh  music  worth  hearing 
to  supply  the  programme  of  one  ordinary  concert.  The 
same  airs  appeared  over  and  over  again  in  tedious  repe- 
tition— now  as  songs,  now  in  a  pianoforte  solo,  now  upon 
the  harp  j  and  these  few  airs  had  to  be  supplemented  by 
some  works  of  modern  composers,  which  could  not  lay 
any  claim  to  a  national  character. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  who  usually  stand  so 
firmly  on  the  old  lines,'have  shown  that  they  can — in  certain 
cases— depart  from  them,  by  giving  another  performance 
of  Mr.  Macfarren's  oratorio  *'John  the  Baptist."  The 
composer  certainly  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Michael 
Costa  and  all  the  members  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  for  the  great  pains  which  have  evidently  beenjtaken 
to  put  his  work  in  the  best  possible  light^before  the  public. 
The  result  was  a  very  decided  success,  and  "  John  the 
Baptist"  will  no  doubt  form  a  regular  item  in  the  Society's 
repertoire.  But  we  would  ask,  is  this  the  only  recent 
oratorio  that  deserves  to  have  such  pains  taken  with  it? 
There  are  several  other  works  which  in  common  fairness 
demand  a  treatment  equally  favourable. 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie  has  commenced  his  twentieth 
season,  with  a  couple  of  concerts  which  prove  his  choir, 
to  be  in  as  high  a  state  of  efficiency  as  ever. 
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OUR  WORK-ROOM. 


Rules  and  Regulations.  All  letters  re- 
quiring answers  in  the  following  month's  issue 
must  be  forwarded  to  Sylvia,  care  of  Editor, 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler,  Warwick  House, 
Paternoster  Row,  E.G.,  before  the  5th  of  each 
month. 

2.  All  letters  asking  questions  should  be 
written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper,  and  a 
space  should  be  left  for  each  answer. 

3.  In  writing  for  advice  as  to  the  making  up 
and  altering  of  dresses,  it  is  advisable  to  men- 
tion height,  complexion,  and  colour  of  hair,  in 
order  that  the  best  combinations  of  colour  may 
be  given. 

4.  Photographs  sent  for  this  purpose  can- 
not be  returned,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  directed  envelope. 

5.  Letters  for  the  Work-room  must  be 
written  on  separate  paper  from  those  intended 
for  the  Drawing-room  or  the  Exchange  Column. 

No  charge  is  made  for  replies  to  any  ques- 
tion in  the  Work-room:  ir  is  open  to  all  comers, 
and  all  are  welcome. 

As  we  give  elsewhere  all  the  latest  informa- 
tion as  to  modes  and  styles,  we  cannot  answer 
questions  as  to  tlie  way  of  making  up  nnu 
materials,  except  when  the  quantity  is  so 
limited  as  to  require  contriving,  in  which  case 
we  are  glad  to  give  our  best  help. 


Ada  write-i — 1  have  a  light  dress  (pattern  en- 
closed), scarcely  worn  at  all,  because  so  very  unbe- 
coming. It  is  made  with  short  skirt,  ten-inch 
flounce,  ccossways.  Old-fashioned  polonaise,  all 
in  one  piece,  without  pleats,  drawn  into  figure  by 
band,  trimmed  with  a  white  looped  fringe,  re- 
minding one  of  toilet-cover  fringe.  How  can  I 
alter  this  dress,  and  trim  it  in  some  way  to  make 
it  moderately  fashionable  ?  You  will  see  it  is  a 
walking-dress.  [Those  loose  polonaises  suit  very 
few  figures.  Make  the  body  tight  to  wear  with 
band.  Take  off  the  fringe,  and  trim  skirt,  tunic, 
and  body  with  the  washing  linen  trimming  in 
black  and  crimson.  These  will  relieve  the  light- 
ness of  the  dress,  and  make  it  more  becoming.  If 
you  wear  light  ribbon  bows  with  it,  mix  black 
velvet  ribbon  with  them.] 

Charlinia  would  like  to  know  in  the  next 
number  a  pretty  way  of  making  up  a  skirt  (pat- 
tern enclosed).  I  have  five  widths,  and  kilting  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  wide.  Age,  seventeen  \  height, 
5  feet;  dark  hair.  [Your  dress  would  look  very 
pretty  trimmed  with  velvet  the  same  colour.  You 
do  not  say  whether  you  wish  it  walking  length, 
or  trained.  You  will  find  many  models  and  de- 
scriptions in  our  paper  this  month.]  And  would 
Sylvia  kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  of  making  a 
brown  and  black  striped  silk ;  I  have  sixteen 
yards.  [Skirt  plain  at  the  back,  mounted  in  the 
Bulgarian  fold.  Basque  bodice.  Tabller,  with 
ends  at  back.  Trim  all  with  brown  and  black 
fringe  and  brown  and  black  buttons.] 

May-lily  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  Sylvia 
if  she  would  kindly  advise  her  how  to  make  up 
two  dresses  (patterns  enclosed),  for  a  girl  in  her 
fifteenth  year,  very  fair,  height  about  5  feet 
5  inches,  and  slight  in  figure.  She  has  fifteen 
yards  of  each,  and  wishes  the  style  to  be  simple. 
May-lily  derives  much  enjoyment  from  Th« 
Young  Englishwoman,  and  though  quite  a  new 
subscriber,  looks  forward  with  great  pleasure  to 
the  arrival  of  every  number.  [For  altering  or 
contriving,  Sylvia  is  always  very  glad  to  give  ad- 
vice, but  desctipttons  of  fashionable  styles  for 
making  up  new  dresses  would  be  merely  repeti- 


tions of  the  dress  articles.  A  girl  of  15  does  not 
need  her  dresses  much  trimmed,  nor  do  such  good 
and  pretty  materials  as  your  patterns  require  it.] 

A  Regular  Subscriber,  but  one  who  has 
never  before  ventured  into  the  Work-room,  will 
feel  very  grateful  to  Sylvia  if  she  can  kindly  give 
her  a  few  suggestions  in  the  next  number.  She 
has  a  Navy  blue  satin  cloth  dress,  of  good  quality, 
and  not  much  worn,  having  been  laid  aside  on 
account  of  mourning.  It  is  made  in  the  Princess 
shape,  with  long,  and  consequently  full,  train, 
and  a  full  flounce  7  J  inches  deep.  Can  Sylvia 
suggest  any  way  in  which  it  could  be  made  into  a 
short  walking  dress }  The  flounce  at  the  bottom 
IS  uncomfortably  heavy,  and  having  no  tunic  or 
panier,  the  dress  looks  incomplete.  [If  you  take 
the  back  breadths  to  pieces,  you  can  bring  the 
fulness  up  to  the  waist  instead  of  leaving  it  as  a  long 
train,  and  this  alteration  will  make  sufficient 
poufF.  As  the  flounce  is  heavy,  you  might  trim 
the  front  with  it  and  perhaps  some  dark  blue 
velvet,  with  which  you  might  also  trim  the  back, 
if  necessary.] 

Ettrnna  would  feel  obliged  if  Sylvia  would 
kindly  inform  her  the  nicest  way  to  make  up  a 
black  silk,  fourteen  yards,  twenty-eight  inches  in 
width,  so  as  to  suit  either  for  handsome  morning 
dress  ur  occasional  dinner  ditto.  The  silk  is  a 
rich  soft  one.  Would  it  be  best  made  plain,  or 
with  polonaise  ?  Ettenna  is  about  forty  years  of 
age,  married,  rather  dark  complexion,  short,  and 
slight.  She  does  not  like  much  trimming  on  any 
dress.  [The  deep  tablier,  with  tunic  ends  at  the 
back,  would  be  the  most  fiishionable  way  to  make 
it.  Plain  skirt  mounted  in  deep  folds  at  the  back 
of  the  waist.] 

Flrda  has  a  plain  train  skirt,  very  long,  of 
white  satin,  with  low  bodice.  Will  Sylvia  kindly 
tell  me  if  it  can  be  made  into  a  ^hionable  dinner 
dress  with  the  addition  of  some  coloured  satin, 
and  how  it  should  be  done  ?  I  have  also  fifteen 
yards  of  Brussels  lace  five  inches  deep,  which  I 
should  like  to  use  for  trimming  the  dress.  J  am 
a  medium  height,  having  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and 
a  slight  figure.  [A  tablier  of  beaded  ntt,  or  of 
pufled  tulle,  with  pearls  between  the  puffings, 
trimmed  with  your  Brussels  lace,  would  look 
much  handsomer  and  more  elegant  than  coloured 
satin.  There  would  be  enough  of  your  lace  to 
trim  body  and  sleeves  handsomely  as  well.  If 
you  prefer  not  to  wear  a  low  bodice  for  a  dinner 
dress,  you  could  have  a  fichu  and  sleeves  to  the 
elbow  made  of  the  same  material  as  your  tablier, 
and  trimmed  with  the  Brussels  lace.  Coloured 
sash  and  bows,  with  same  colour  reproduced  in 
the  flowers  or  feather  of  the  coiffure.] 

JiMMiE  writes — I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if 
you  will  advise  me  how  to  altera  black  silk  dress. 
It  was  made  three  years  ago,  and  has  only  been 
worn  two  or  three  times,  as  I  did  not  like  the 
style.  The  skirt  is  four  inches  on  the  ground , 
it  has  a  flounce  four  inches  deep,  with  one  above 
it  two  inches  deep.  It  is  made  with  tight  bodice, 
wide  sleeves,  bow  and  ends,  and  a  crossover  with 
long  rounded  ends  in  front.  The  flounces  and 
fnllings  are  bound  with  blue  silk.  [Cut  it 
walking  length,  and  replace  the  four-inch  flounce. 
Trim  the  firont  breadths  to  simulate  a  tablier  or 
tunic.  You  can  do  this  by  covering  it  with  jet, 
sewn  in  straight  lines  on  a  foundation.  Trim  all 
round  with  jet  firinge.  Make  ends  at  the  back 
out  of  the  crossover  ends.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
crossover  make  coat-slecvcs.   Trim  these,  and 


the  ends  with  fluting  made  from  your  two-Inch 
flounce.]  What  sort  of  polonaise  would  be  mos: 
serviceable  Co  wear  over  different  coloured  skirts, 
cashmere  or  merino  (black)  ?  How  many  yards 
will  it  take,  and  how  ought  it  to  be  trimmed  u 
look  nice  }  [From  six  to  eight  yards.  Jet  ii  the 
most  fiishionable  trimming.  Satin  or  silk  wooU 
do,  or  plain  rows  of  stitching  done  by  machine] 
What  sort  of  hat  should  a  little  girl  two  yean  and 
a  half  old  wear  for  best  in  the  summer  ?  She  s 
tall  for  her  age,  and  fdAx.  [The  modified  snu:! 
Dolly  Varden  shape  is  the  moat  fashionable.] 

RosiE  W.  presents  her  compliments  toSylfia, 
and  would  like  to  know  what  she  would  advise 
her  to  do  with  a  silk  dress  (pattern  encloied). 
She  has  a  plain  short  skirt  and  body,  with  soull 
bell  sleeves,  tunic,  not  very  full,  trimmed  with 
fringe  the  ground  colour.  Would  Sylvia  think  i: 
best  to  have  it  dyed,  and  what  colour?  It  is 
faded  under  the  arms  and  the  front  of  the  skirt, 
but  not  at  all  worn.  It  is  too  decided  a  pattern 
to  wear  often.  Rosic  W.  is  twenty-eight,  mar- 
ried, fair,  about  5  feet  4  inches,  rather  slender 
figure.  Will  feel  grateful  for  any  suggestion} 
from  Sylvia  with  regard  to  dyeing  or  making  :c 
up  in  any  way  to  look  a  different  dreis.  Rotie 
has  found  the  answers  to  others  of  great  use  to 
herself,  and  this  is  the  first  time  she  has  been  i 
queriest.  She  has  been  a  subscriber  for  year^aod 
greatly  appreciates  the  enlargement  of  the  nlco: 
magazine  for  young  people.  [Your  dress  would 
look  well  dyed  violet,  and  worn  with  ve!T« 
sleeveless  jacket  same  colour.  This  would  bide 
the  worn  part  under  the  arms.  If  the  front  looki 
shabby  still,  trim  with  bands  of  velvet  ]  Roiic 
W.  will  feel  grateful  to  the  Editor  if  he  coiIJ 
promise  patterns  of  children's  clothes  from  twa 
to  five  years  old,  such  as  cut-out  patterns  of  little 
boy's  walking  costume,  jacket,  etc.  [Madame 
Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
supplies  these.]  Can  any  of  your  connespoodents 
tell  me  whether  washing  the  head  in  luke-warm 
soda  water  promotes  the  growth  and  a  nice  sbde  ^ 
to  rather  light  hair,  or  is  soft  soap  best  in  the  , 
water }  j 

Violet  has  a  Japanese  silk  dress,  which  she  | 
got  some  time  ago,  but  never  liked,  on  acccx.nt  j 
of  its  being  wretchedly  made.    Would  Syhu, 
with  her  great  fund  of  taste,  please  tell  her  how 
she  might  alter  it  in  a  pretty  b*it  inexpensive 
way.>    [If  you  w^ill  tell  Sylvia  how  it  is  no»' 
made,  so  that  she  can  form  an  idea  as  to  the 
quantity  of  material  it  contains,  she  will  have 
pleasure  in  giving  her  advice.    Also,  kindly 
whether  you  wish  to  make  it  into  house,  walk- 
ing, or  dinner  dress.] 

Sophy  would  be  much  obliged  to  Sylvia  If 
she  would  kindly  help  her  a  little  this  month. 
Will  the  enclosed  pattern  of  longcloth  do  xa 
make  while  petticoau?  [Too  thin.]  And  should 
the  frills  be  made  of  the  same  ?  [Yes.]  I  hare 
a  plain  skirt  and  bodice  of  the  enclosed  silk,  oxy 
just  walking  length.  Could  I  do  anything  wiu 
it  to  'wear  with  velveteen  sleeveless  jacket  and 
panier,  or  would  it  look  nice  made  with  a  polo- 
naise trimmed  with  something  bright  to  wear 
over  black  silk  skirt.'  Please  tell  me  what  would 
look  well  on  it.  I  am  5  feet,  dark  hair  aad 
eyes,  with  fair  complexion.  [It  would  look  well 
as  a  polonaise,  trimmed  with  black,  to  wear 
black  silk.  If  you  prefirr  a  colour,  almost  aof 
would  go  with  it.]  I  have  also  a  nice  black 
shawl,  square  ;  could  I  make  anything  of  it,  as  1 
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nera  wear  It,  and  should  like  to  use  it  for  some- 
thing, [You  don^t  say  what  the  material  is. 
Would  it  not  make  a  polonaise  ?]  Will  Sylvia 
plost  tell  me  how  to  cut  a  train  skirt,  and  how 
many  widths  should  be  put  in,  and  gores  of  a 
bUck  silk  ?  Can  you  tell  me  the  price  of 
bbck  father  trimming  about  two  inches  wide  ? 
[Send  to  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta  Street, 
CoTcnt  Garden,  for  pattern  of  trained  stirt.j 
Please  tell  me  how  to  make  a  nice,  dressy-look- 
ing Aock  (blue  French  merino)  for  a  little  girl 
eight  years  old,  for  the  spring.  [With  cape  and 
pleated  frills.]  I  have  a  piece  of  blue  satin  cloth, 
enough  to  make  quite  a  plain  firock  for  a  little 
girl  of  five.  What  could  I  trim  it  with  to  make 
it  look  dressy  ?  [Velvet  same  colour.]  I  should 
be  much  obliged  for  the  answers,  as  I  live  at  the 
sei-side,  and  I  am  obliged  to  do  all  my  needle- 
work in  the  winter. 

AiGuiLLZ  would  feel  obliged  if  Sylvia  would 
kindly  tell  her  whether  a  creamy,  stone-coloured 
bodice,  with  tablier  tunic,  would  look  well  worn 
with  a  plain  black  or  black  quilted  skirt.  [Very 
well,  bat  better  still  over  brown.] 

OtisKA  would  be  so  much  obliged  if  Sylvia 
would  tell  her  how  she  might  make  a  jacket  into 
a  fiahionable  garment.  It  is  of  very  good  cloth, 
but  has  been  laid  by  for  the  last  two  years,  in 
consequence  of  its  loose  and  unbecoming  shape. 
Would  it  look  well  as  a  sleeveless  tight-fitting 
jacket?  If  so,  would  Sylvia  say  what  it  should 
be  trimmed  with  ?  It  will  be  wanted  pr  incipally 
to  wear  with  a  black  and  white  dress  trimmed  with 
beaded  gimp.  Oriska  being  only  a  poor  governess, 
it  obliged  to  do  her  own  sewing  and  be  very 
careful  of  her  clothes,  but  nevertheless  likes  to 
Jaok  nice,  and  she  will  be  very  grateful  if  Sylvia 
wwld  kindly  answer  her  question  in  the  April 
number.  [Sylvia  has  much  pleasure  in  helping 
Oriska,  and  hopes  her  advice  may  be  of  use.  It 
would  be  very  extravagant  to  make  the  jacket 
into  a  sleeveless  one.  Besides,  these  are  not 
worn  in  cloth,  unless  some  other  portion  of  the 
toilette  is  in  the  same  material.  Unless  Oriska  is 
very  clever  at  needlework,  she  wcmld  find  it  very 
difficult  to  make  it  into  a  tight-fitting  jacket.  A 
hall-tight  shape  would  be  more  easily  managed. 
1*0  do  this,  take  out  the  sleeves,  and  unpick  all 
the  seams  except  those  on  the  shoulders,  which 
™ay  not  require  altering.  Then  lay  on  the  jacket 
f^ttcms  of  demi-tight  shape  (such  have  been 
*Js«cd  with  former  numbers),  and  cut  accordingly. 
The  sleeves  may  require  to  be  made  narrower  at 
the  arm,  but  that  is  easy.  You  must  press  the 
scams.   Stitch  all  round  with  sewing-machine.] 

A  CouNTKT  Girl  will  feel  much  obliged  if 
Sjlvia  will  tell  her  how  to  make  a  silver-grey 
a:paa  costume.  She  is  barely  5  feet  in  height, 
^C7  full  figure,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  generally  a 
little  colour,  but  not  a  very  good  complexion.  As 
^hc  is  insignificant-looking,  she  should  like  to  be 
dressed  in  a  stylish  manner,  but  not  at  all  remark- 
able or  showy,  and  would  like  the  dress  to  add  to 
her  apparent  height.  What  bonnet  and  neck-tie 
would  go  nicely  with  it?  Please  answer  in  next 
nwmbcr.  [As  you  wish  to  look  ull,  the  less 
trimming  you  have,  the  better.  But  alpaca  is  a 
material  that  requires  a  certain  amount  of  trim- 
ming, and  the  best  style  is  six-inch  frills  arranged 
very  close  folds.  You  will  find  descriptions  in 
«ir  fashion  article,  and  models  in  our  fashion 
plates.  Any  colour  in  bonnet  or  tie  may  be 
*«n  with  grey.  As  you  have  not  much  colour, 
two  shades  of  some  soft  bright  colour  would  look 
'sew-^ch,  for  instance,  as  violet  and  mauve,  not 
^  bright,  £uie  blue,  and  a  deeper  shade  of  same 
colour.] 

Misj  D.  writes- 1  have  a  green  silk  ball 
<Jm5,  which  was  made  three  years  ago,  and  was 
ualy  worn  once,  as  I  have  been  in  mourning  ever 
i  nee.  It  looks  now  quite  old-fashioned,  as  it  is 
"»<ic  with  a  panier  at  the  back  and  no  tablier  ; 


trimmed  with  pinked  ruches  of  the  silk  (of 
which  I  enclose  a  pattern).  Will  Sylvia  kindly 
assist  me  with  hints  as  to  renovating  it  ?  I  have 
by  me  ten  yards  of  yellow  tulle,  five  of  ttch 
shade,  of  which  I  forward  patterns,  as  I  think 
that  the  tulle  might  be  used  to  trim  the  ball 
dress.  The  combination  of  colours  seems  to  me 
pretty,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  would  be  fiishion- 
able.  I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  information  and 
suggestions,  as  I  live  in  a  very  out-of-the-way 
place,  and  have  no  good  dressmaker  at  hand. 
[The  yellow  tulle  would  not  look  well  on  the 
green  silk  Green  tulle,  crape,  or  even  tarlatan 
would  look  very  pretty  over  it,  made  as  tablier, 
with  sash  ends  made  from  your  panier.  You 
could  trim  the  tablier  round  with  close  pleats  of 
the  materials  of  which  you  make  it,  heading  the 
pleatings  with  the  silk  niching.] 

An  Old  Subscribes,  who  has  very  rarely 
troubled  the  Editor,  will  sincerely  thank  Sylvia 
if  she  will  tell  her  what  to  do  with  her  dresses 
(patterns  enclosed).  They  were  made  years  ago, 
with  rather  long  untrimmed  skirts.  The  foulard 
has  a  panier,  not  a  large  one,  and  she  has  two 
yards  of  new  silk  like  the  black.  An  Old  Sub- 
scriber cannot  afford  to  set  the  dresses  aside,  but 
cannot  wear  them  in  their  present  state.  She 
thought,  perhaps,  a  polonaise  may  be  made  out  of 
the  light  dress,  to  wear  over  the  black  skirt.  She 
lives  in  the  country,  but  not  far  fi-om  a  large 
city.  She  wants  the  dress  for  walking.  The 
pique  has  a  small  tunic,  and  the  skirt  is  only  a 
walking  length.  [The  black  silk  will  make  a 
very  nice  and  serviceable  skirt.  Perhaps  you  can 
take  the  back  breadths  out,  if  not  much  gored. 
Cut  the  remaining  breadths  to  a  walking  lengthy 
Trim  with  flounces  nv^de  from  the  back  breadths, 
and  two  yards  of  new.  Black  velvet  between 
each  flounce  would  make  the  skirt  look  very 
handsome.  The  foulard  will  make  a  very  pretty 
polonaise  to  wear  over  it,  especially  if  trimmed 
with  fringe  the  colour  of  the  ground,  and  a  row 
of  black  velvet.  You  would  have  enough  foulard 
over  to  make  a  sleeveless  basque  jacket,  which 
you  could  wear  with  your  black  sleeves.  The 
jacket  would  be  trimmed  round  arms  and  basques 
with  fringe  and  velvet  like  polonaise.  Blue  bows 
would  look  well  with  it.  Or  make  the  black 
silk  into  jacket  to  wear  over  foulard  sleeves. 
Trim  the  pique  to  simulate  a  rather  short  tablier 
with  the  tunic,  and  with  a  sash  of  ribbon  to 
match  the  colour  of  the  flounce,  it  will  be  quite 
fashionable  enough  for  a  morning  dress.] 

HuLDA  thinks  Beatrice  C.  can  arrange  her 
dresi  very  well  in  the  following  way : — Take 
out  the  back  breadth  of  the  skirt,  and  replace 
with  back  breadth  of  tunic,  if  the  tunic  is  too 
short  to  use  as  tablier ;  the  fronts  of  the  tunic 
will  finish  the  tablier.  If  your  skirt  is  not  fiided, 
it  will  require  no  trimming  in  front ;  if  it  is, 
make  one  of  the  pufBngs  into  a  flounce;  you 
will  have  two  of  the  puffings  over  to  join  on  the 
back  breadth  of  skirt  under  the  trimming ;  you 
will  probably  have  a  piece  over  from  the  front  of 
the  tunic,  which  will  do  for  sash  ends.  If  the 
dress  does  not  require  covering  on  account  of 
being  faded,  you  may  make  the  three  gathered 
flounces  into  two  kilted  ones ;  the  front  breadth 
to  be  trimmed  in  the  same  way,  with  one  kilt. 
The  narrow  pleating  of  the  front  breadth,  if  it 
will  iron  out  nicely,  may  be  used  as  a  plain  band 
stitched  against  the  tablier,  with  or  without  the 
Yak  lace  beneath — that  is,  if  it  is  on  the  cross  ; 
if  not,  lay  it  on  the  under  side  of  the  tablier  as  a 
fiilse  hem.  If  you  cannot  get  sash  ends  from  the 
tunic,  cut  two-thirds  of  the  front  breadth  of  the 
skirt  off  for  the  purpose,  and  replace  with 
lining. 

Kditha  would  like  to  know  what  Sylvia 
would  advise  her  to  do  with  a  silk  dress  (pattern 
enclosed).  She  has  a  plain  skirt,  with  two  cross- 
cut folds  headed  with  blue  satin,  large  sash  one 


high  and  one  low  body  trimmed  with  the  satin. 
Editha  might  be  able  to  get  some  more  of  the 
same  silk.  She  would  like  a  nice  summer  walk- 
ing dress,  and  would  not  mind  a  little  expense  to 
make  the  dress  nice.  Editha  is  5  feet  4  inches, 
fair  complexion,  brown  hair.  Editha  would  also 
like  to  know  how  to  make  up  fourteen  yards  of 
light  grey  homespun  for  a  walking  dress,  to  be 
worn  without  a  jacket.  She  likes  her  dresses 
very  plain,  but  stylish,  and  has  a  great  objection 
to  jet  or  much  trimming.  [Your  skirt  will  do 
as  it  is,  and  your  large  sash  will  be  the  very  thing 
for  ends  at  the  back.  You  could  either  get  more 
of  the  silk  and  make  a  tablier,  or — which  would 
be  much  prettier — have  a  tablier  of  blue  cash- 
mere or  silk  the  same  shade  as  your  blue  satin 
trimming.  In  this  case,  you  would  have  to  have 
a  sleeveless  jacket  of  the  cashmere  or  silk,  but  as 
your  high  bodice  is  probably  of  an  old.fiuhioned 
cut,  this  would  perhaps  be  as  cheap  as  buying 
extra  silk.  Your  low  body  being  useless,  as  you 
wish  for  a  walking  dress  only,  would  help  in 
trimming  the  sleeves,  hiding  the  joins  which 
will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  make  them  the 
fiishionable  shape.  Patterns  of  tablier  and  body 
were  given  in  the  diagram  sheet  with  Thk 
Englishwoman's  Domistic  Magazine  for 
October  last.  Woollen  materials  and  silk  are 
now  the  favourite  combination  for  costumes.  In 
reply  to  your  second  query,  see  notice  at  top  of 
previous  page.] 

Lily  would  feel  obliged  to  Sylvia  for  her 
advice  respecting  a  silk  dress,  of  which  a  pattern 
is  enclosed.  Would  it  be  better  to  have  it  dyed 
or  cleaned  ?  [It  ought  to  clean  very  well,]  It 
has  a  long  trained  skirt,  with  wide  crosswise 
flounce.  Lily  is  tall,  with  fair  hair  and  com- 
plexion, and  prefers  a  long  dress.  Does  Sylvia 
think  the  skirt  would  look  well  plain,  and  take 
the  flounce  to  trim  the  body  and  sleeves  ?  The 
body  is  plain,  without  trimming  and  coat-sleeves. 
What  would  Sylvia  advise  ?  [The  skirt  would 
look  rather  old-^shioned  if  worn  plain  in  these 
days  of  tunics,  tabliers,  and  trimmings.  The 
bodice  and  sleeves  need  not  be  trimmed ;  your  wide 
crossway  flounce  ought  to  cut  into  enough  narrow 
frills  to  trim  your  front  breadth  en  tablier,  and  still 
leave  sufllicienC  for  loops  and  pinked*out  ends  at 
the  back.  This  will  look  very  well  if  set  per- 
fectly plain  into  the  waist,  except  four  inches  at 
the  back,  where  the  fulness  is  arranged  in  large 
overlying  folds.] 

Queknie  would  be  deeply  indebted  to  Sylvia 
if  she  would  kindly  advise  her  how  to  remake  a 
grey  alpaca  dress.  Queenie  has  only  worn  the 
dress  a  few  times,  in  consequence  of  having  to  go 
into  mourning.  She  is  dark,  rather  tall, 
slender,  aged  eighteen.  The  dress  has  three  wide 
crossway  flounces,  bound  with  grey  Japanese  silk 
at  the  back,  and  six  narrow  ones  on  the  front, 
finished  off  by  bows.  It  is  not  at  all  pretty,  and 
Qi^ecnic  would  like  to  mix  a  little  black  with  it, 
as  she  will  have  to  wear  it  in  slight  mourning. 
[If  you  would  get  some  alpaca  of  a  darker  grey, 
you  might  make  a  very  handsome  dress  of  your 
alpaca.  Cut  a  tablier  from  the  darker  grey, 
which  must  not  be  too  dark.  Trim  this  with  a 
very  close  pleating  about  five  inches  deep,  made 
from  some  of  your  old  flounces.  Make  a  sleeve- 
less jacket  with  basques  of  the  dark  grey  also. 
Trim  the  basques  with  avety  narrow  close  pleat- 
ing. Trim  your  light  great  coat-sleeves  with 
close  pleating  of  dai  grey.  Trim  your  skirt 
with  your  old  flounces,  headed  by  bias  bands  of 
the  darker  grey.  You  had  better  uke  off  all  the 
Japanese  silk,  which  would  do  for  another  dress. 
This  dress  will  be  slight  mourning,  if  worn  with 
a  knot  of  black  ribbon  or  velvet  at  the  collar, 
and  if  you  manage  it  well,  you  could  scarcely 
have  a  prettier  spring  dress.]  Will  sleeveless 
deep  basqued  braided  bodices  be  worn  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  ?  [Yes.] 
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Edith  Rose  has  enclosed  the  words  of 
the  pretty  ballad,  "The  Beating  of  my  Own 
Heart,"  asked  for  by  one  of  your  correspond- 
ents in  the  January  number,  and  takes  the 
opportunity  to  express  her  regret  at  Myra's 
illness,  and  hopes  she  is  now  quite  recovered, 
that  lady's  writings  having  been  always  looked 
forward  to  with  great  interest,  and  found  very 
useful.  She  has  no  doubt  her  successorwill  be 
equally  welcomed ;  and  hopes  the  admirable 
letter  "On  Good  Intentions"  will  be  thought- 
fully read  and  laid  to  heart  by  many  young 
ladies.  She  has  noticed  an  improvement  in 
the  maga2ine  this  year,  and  would  be  glad  to 
know  of  a  useful,  inexpensive  book  on  "  Wild 
1  lowers,"  as  she  has  some  little  girls  she  wishes 
to  amuse  themselves  with  collecting  and  pre- 
serving in  the  coming  spring,  such  wild  flowers 
as  are  to  be  found  in  their  usual  walks.  Siie 
suggests  the  study  of  botany,  as  a  most  de- 
lightful and  interesting  pursuit  to  all  young 
Englishwomen,  and  especially  to  those  who  re- 
side in  the  country.  Will  Sylvia  kindly  give  her 
some  hints  on  a  pretty,  simple  way  of  making 
children's  dresses  for  the  spring,  when  leaving 
off  mourning?  their  ages  are  seven  and  four 
years.  She  also  suggests,  that  if  Sylvia  would 
mention  any  novelty  or  change  in  style  or  make, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  "Work-room," 
it  would  be  acceptable  to  many,  the  answers 
not  being  so  generally  useful.  [Children's  dresses 
look  pretty  with  a  flounce  round  the  hem,  and  a 
tunic,  real  or  simulated,  in  the  trimming.  The 
cape  or  jacket  should  be  of  the  same  material 
for  spring  and  summer  wear.  The  new  styles 
arfe  described  in  the  article  on  ' '  Paris  Fashions," 
but  Sylvia  thanks  Edith  Rose  for  her  sug- 
gestion, and  if  anything  new  should  prevail 
in  the  "Work-room"  department,  wll  make 
mention  of  it  in  future.] 

THE  BEATING  OF  MY  OWN  HEART. 

I  wandered  by  the  brook  side, 

I  wandered  by  the  mill, 
I  could  not  hear  the  brook  flow. 

The  noisy  wheel  was  still ; 
There  was  no  buzz  of  grasshopper, 

No  chirp  of  any  bird  ; 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

I  sat  beneath  the  elm  tree, 

I  watched  the  long,  long  shade, 
And  as  it  grew  still  longer, 

I  did  not  feel  afraid  ; 
I  Hstened,  listened  for  a  footfall, 

I  listened  for  a  word  ; 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart, 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

He  came  not,  no,  he  came  not. 

The  night  came  on  alone  ; 
The  little  stars  sal  one  by  one, 

Each  on  its  golden  throne  ; 
The  evening  air  passed  by  my  cheek, 

The  leaves  above  were  stirred, 
But  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  sound  1  heard. 

Adalia  writes :  Will  you  kindly  ask  if  any 
of  your  readers  have  a  lKX)k  called  "  Urgent 
Questions,"  by  Dr.  Gumming,  which  they  will 
sell  ?  I  am  very  anxious  to  obtain  it,  but  cannot 
from  any  bookseller.  Was  there  a  coloured 
pattern  given  with  the  February  part?  if  so,  it 
has  been  omitted  in  the  copy  I  received.  Can 
I  have  it  by  sending  a  stamped  envelope  ?  I 
think  if  the  pattern  was  spoken  of  in  the  same 
article  with  the  fashion  plate,  it  would  be  an 


improvement.  [There  was  none  issued  with 
the  February  number.]  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  inform  Alice  Grace  Violet  that  the  third  part 
of  the  "  Gipsy's  Warning"  is  called,  "  I  will  not 
heed  her  warning."  Will  you  or  Sylvia  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  way  to  make  up  wool-work 
dinner  mats?  Must  they  be  put  on  card- 
board? [Yes.]  And  is  cord  around  the  edge 
necessary  ?  [Bind  with  ribbon.]  I  should  be 
much  obliged  if  any  one  could  tell  me  the  name 
of  a  song  commencing  : — 

*'  I'll  deck  my  brow  with  flowers, 
The  false  one  will  be  there." 

I  have  taken  your  magazine  since  January, 
1874,  and  think  it  the  best  published  for  young 
ladies.  I  look  forward  to  it  with  pleasure 
every  month,  and  liope  you  will  consider  my 
request  about  the  coloured  patterns.  P.S. — Is 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only  ?  [Yes.] 

LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  TWO 
LITTLE  GIRLS. 

The  gay  leaves  fade. 
The  fair  flowers  droop  and  die, 
The  round  and  rosy  cheek  grows  cold  and  pale, 
Dim  the  bright  eye. 

All  changeth  here  ; 
Life's  brightest  hopes  decay  ; 
One  word  is  written  upon  all  we  love, 
"  Passing  away." 

Is  there  a  land 
Wliere  sorrow  never  comes  ? 
Where  the  tear  never  falls  for  love  grown  cold, 
And  desolated  homes  ? 

Yes ;  the  bright  flowers. 
We  from  earth's  garlands  miss. 
Are  blooming  'mid  the  radiance  of  the  skies, 
In  fadeless  bliss. 

There  is  no  change  ; 
Death  cannot  enter  there, 
For  He  who  conquered  death  there  glorious 
reigns — 

Nor  pain,  nor  care. 

Joy  for  the  saved. 
That  this  life  passeth  by ! 
Each  year  is  but  a  milestone  nearer  home ; 
Nearer  the  sky. 

Nearer  our  home  I 
Soon  will  the  strife  be  o'er. 
One  joyous  household  band  shall  meet  above. 
To  part  no  more  1  May. 

L.  B.  has  a  number  of  pieces  of  music 
which  she  wishes  to  dispose  of,  or  to  exchange 
for  pieces  by  Schubert,  Liszt,  Schumann,  or 
Chopin.    A  list  sent  on  application. 

CoNTESSA  asks :  Would  you,  dear  Mr. 
Editor,  try  and  find  out  the  origin  of  the  red- 
breast's nickname  "Robin?"  You  will  laugh 
at  my  repeating  so  often  this  wish,  and  yet  I 
assure  you  I  was  once  puzzled  in  Florence  by 
this  very  question.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
give  in  one  of  the  front  pictmres  of  fashion  in 
The  Young  Englishwoman  a  little  boy  of 
six  years  of  age  in  an  EngUsh  sailor's  costume  ? 
It  would  be  for  me  and  for  many  of  our  Italian 
ladies  a  great  prize,  and  would  enable  me  to 
order  of  Madame  Goubaud  a  costume  for  my 
little  fair-haired  boy.  If  you  can  I  am  sure  you 
will  give  me  this  pleasure  ;  for  it  strikes  me  that 


you  are  very  kind.  ["  Robin  "  is  the  name  ot 
that  species  of  bird.  It  is  merely  a  coincidencf 
that  it  is  also  a  man's  name.  "  Redbreast"  is 
the  nickname,  for  all  robins  have  not  red  breast? 
It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  comply  with  yci.: 
request,  if  we  can  possibly  do  so.] 

L.  M.  W.  can  supply  Annchen  with  t!.i 
information  she  requires.  Address  with  Editcr. 
[We  cannot  insert  L.  M.  W.'s  notice,  as  it  l 
an  advertisement,  the  charge  for  which  wouM 
be  half-a-crown.] 

Eunice  presents  her  compliments  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Young  Englishwoman,  anii 
would  be  very  much  obliged  if  he  would  tdl  he, 
the  etiquette  of  visiting  cards.  When  it  is  the 
correct  thing  to  leave  or  send  them  ;  Eunice  u 
so  ignorant,  she  does  not  even  know  when  ii  b 
proixir  to  use  them  ;  but,  being  only  siitcec, 
perhaps  it  is  excusable.  What  will  be  tie 
fashionable  colours  this  spring?  Eunice  can 
scarcely  understand  what  they  are  like  from 
their  French  names.  Eunice  thinks  The 
Young  Englishwoman  invaluable,  and  resci-- 
it  with  great  pleasure.  She  would  be  gniteful 
if  the  Editor  would  answer  her  questions  na: 
month.  [If  you  call  on  friends  and  do  not  fend 
them  at  home,  you  leave  your  card.  All  sl:adcs 
of  fan^s  colours  will  be  fashionable.  By  fanes. 
I  mean  the  faded-looking  colours  that  have 
come  into  wear  during  the  last  few  years. j 

Twopenny  asks  :  Will  Sylvia  kindly  giw 
as  much  information  as  she  can  about  garden 
parties  ?  What  time  ought  they  to  come?  ja- 
vite  for  3  or  4  o'clock.]  What  time  go  away? 
[In  time  to  dress  for  dinner.]  What  ought  ihev 
to  do  the  first  thing  ?  [After  being  received  by 
the  hostess,  they  walk  about,  stand  about,  or 
engage  in  the  amusements  provided  for  thera^ 
If  a  marquee  is  erected,  what  ought  it  to  be 
for — for  dancing,  supper,  or  what  ?  [It  ought 
to  be  fitted  up  with  flowers,  scats,  etc,  like  a 
conservatory,  for  people  to  retire  from  the  heal, 
for  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  chat,  while  the 
young  ones  flirt-  Tiiere  is  not  usually  dancing 
at  garden  parties.  Too  early  for  supper.J 
Ought  printed  invitations  to  be  issued,  and  how 
long  beforehand  ?  [A  week  or  ten  days,  e\«i 
more,  according  to  scale  of  entertainment.]  M 
the  day  happens  to  be  wet,  what  is  done? 
[_Tken,  a  dance  is  sometimes  got  up.  h  garden 
party  on  a  wet  day  is  a  failure.  Few  people 
come,  and  those  who  do  go  away  early,  damp 
and  dejected.]  Any  other  information  thai 
you  can  give  will  greatly  oblige  Twopenny. 
[Croquet,  archery,  and  other  out-door  amuse- 
ments, form  the  entertainment.  The  refresh- 
ment is  of  the  lightest  kind,  just  as  at  an 
afternoon  croquet  party.  Tea  is  handed  round, 
with  thin  bread  and  butter,  perhaps  cakes,  or 
some  fruit.] 

Annette  writes  :  In  the  January  number 0. 
your  magazine,  Fanny  the  Fawn  asks  for  a  cure 
for  chilblains .  I  usedt  o  be  plagued  with  ibcm, 
but  was  recommended  to  try  a  homoeopathic 
lotion,  Agaricus  umscarius ;  this  quite  icured 
mine.  Sold  at  any  homoeopathic  chemists;  small 
bottles,  with  brush,  is.  I  should  be  much 
obUged  if  anyone  would  tell  me  when  a  note  in 
music  is  marked  both  flat  and  natural  how  :t 
should  be  played?  [When  a  note  has  been 
sharp,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  natural  before 
it  can  be  written  flat.  Hence  both  tlie  nalcr^i 
and  flat.  It  is  played  flat.]  Does  ale  injure 
the  hair  ?  Mine  is  very  fine,  and  Ues  close,  dtu 
my  curls  come  straight  in  damp  wcatlicr,  so  1 
use  ale  to  make  it  stiff,  but  it  takes  the  gloss  oil. 
and  makes  it  sticky.  Can  you  tell  me  of  an\- 
thing  else  that  will  keep  it  in  curi  ?  also  wha: 
would  make  it  grow  ?  I  cannot  find  an  address 
in  yotu*  magazine,  but  hope  this  will  find  yoo. 
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MAsr  writes :  Can  you  or  any  of  your 
nnmeroos  readers  give  me  a  receipt  for  a  fast 
dfe  suitable  for  a  batiste  dress  ?  The  original 
colour  of  the  material  was  drab,  but  this  has 
washed  out.  I  wish  you  every  success  in  your 
usefal  journal.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  at 
least  a  dozen  years. 

Greysteil  informs  "Poor  Maria"  the 
piece  of  needlework  is  copied  from  an  old 
engraving,  representing  the  heroine  of  a 
ttuching  episode  in  Sterne's  "Sentimental 
)ourney." 

LiNi  Masse  writes  :  May  I  ask  one  favour 
of  you.  I  don't  think  you'll  refuse  to  answer 
me  if  you  can  ;  it  is  this.  Do  you,  or  any  of 
the  r»ders  of  The  Young  Englishwoman 
know  of  anything  I  could  use'  to  make  my  hair 
grow  more  on  my  forehead.  1  was  quite  dis- 
tressed when  I  saw  that  in  last  month's  num- 
ber—please help  me  if  you  are  able,  I  am  sure 
I  shall  be  much  indebted  to  you  or  any  other 
person  who  could  answer  my  question. 
\Vould  you  please  tell  me  if  there  is  anything 
to  pay,  if  so,  I  will  forward  you  the  amount  in 
stamps.   [What  was  it  that  distressed  you?] 

Franky  asks  where  is  it  likely  that  she 
\iould  be  able  to  procure  a  painted  glass  trans- 
parency fit  for  hanging  in  a  window  ;  subject, 
the  Crucifixion  ?  [Cox  and  Co.,  Southampton 
Street.  Strand,  W.C.] 

Leonora  presents  her  compliments  to  the 
Editor,  and  begs  to  say  that  she  thinks  the 
Magazine  much  improved  since  it  has  been 
enlarged.  The  letters  by  Sylvia  and  those  on 
Etiquette  are  invaluable  to  country  subscribers. 
AH  her  friends  are  very  pleased  with  it,  and 
she  wishes  it  all  the  success  it  deserves.  Leo- 
nora wants  the  July,  August,  September  and 
November  numbers  of  the  Magazine  for  1874, 
complete,  for  which  she  will  give  one  dozen  of 
new  oxydised  buttons,  very  handsome,  cost 
3s.  6d.,  or  would  pay  half  price  for  them. 

Ruby  would  feel  obliged  to  the  kind  Editor 
if  he  would  tell  how  "Goethe,"  the  German 
dramatist,  is  pronounced.  Also  if  the  three 
songs  in  connection  with  the  "  Gypsy's  Warn- 
ing "  arc  all  sung  to  the  same  air  ?  [The  "  G  " 
is  hard,  the  "  oe  "  pronounced  as  eu  in  French, 
and  the  *'  the "  like  the  first  syllable  of  our 
English  word,  tetber.  The  three  songs  have 
different  airs,] 

W.  WiLBERFORCE  Battye  writes !  My 
daughter  takes  in  your  Magazine,  and  I  am 
glad  she  does,  and  hope  that  she  may  continue 
to  do  so,  on  account  of  its  high  moral  tone. 
At  the  same  time  you  must  allow  me  to  demur 
to  the  reason  given  to  one  of  your  correspon- 
dents, who  inquireswhether  aveU  or  cap  should 
be  worn  at  confirmation.  Surely,  this  is  not 
to  secure  the  bishop's  hands  from  getting 
soiled!  Surely,  is  it  not  rather  a  token  of 
modesty,  and  because  a  veil  is  given  to  a 
wonum  "  for  a  covering?"  If  I  am  wrong  in 
this  suggestion,  all  I  can  say  is,  not  of  course 
that  the  bishop  has  no  right  to  "  lay  on  "  hands 
at  all,  but  certainly  that  he  has  no  right  to  have 
any  hands  to  "lay  on." 

Ida  Wales  presents  her  compliments  to 
the  Editor,  and  would  he  kindly  answer  her  a 
few  questions?  Is  it  customary  in  photo- 
graphic albums  to  put  the  Royal  Family  first, 
or  relations  and  friends  ?  [Matter  of  choice.] 
(^d  he,  or  any  of  his  numerous  correspon- 
dents give  her  an  address  of  a  manufacturer  of 
linoleum  floor  cloth?  [Trdoar,  Ludgatt  Hill, 
E.C.]  What  would  be  the  price  of  a  "  Bristol 
Tune  Book  ?  "  And  will  he  give  a  pretty  crochet 
pattern,  wool  work,  suitable  for  a  sofa  blanket 
shortly  ?  [At  this  time  of  year,  such  a  pattern 
would  be  unsuitable.]  Ida  Wales  has  taken 
The  Young  Englishwoman  for  more  than 
four  years,  and  likes  it  exceedingly  ;  this  being 
the  first  lime  she  has  written  to  the  Editor. 

Augusta  presents  her  compliments  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Young  Englishwoman  and 
would  be  greatly  obliged  if  he  would  answer 
tbc  following  questions.  How  long  will  lemon 
tind  keep  good  after  the  juice  has  been 
iqaeezed  out?   [Pour  whiskey  on  it,  and  it 


will  keep  for  a  long  time.]  And  also  the 
juice?  [Only  two  or  three  days.]  When 
lettuces,  radishes,  and  cress  are  handed  round, 
how  should  one  take  them  ?  [There  are  usually 
a  wooden  salad  spoon  and  fork  with  lettuce, 
etc.]  When  one  has  no  fish-knives,  should  one 
hold  the  fork  in  the  right-hand  or  the  left,  the 
same  as  for  other  meat  ?  [In  the  right  hand.] 
When  jam  is  served  with  rice  and  blancmange, 
could  it  be  put  in  a  little  glass  dish,  the  same 
as  on  the  tea-table  ?  [That  is  the  proper  kind 
of  dish  for  it.]  On  wliat  kind  of  dish  should 
stewed  fruit  be  ser\'ed  ?  [If  cold,  on  glass.  If 
hot,  a  dish  Hke  the  rest  of  the  service/l  What 
sized  envelopes  are  most  fashionable  for  ladies 
to  use?  [Almost  square,  with  very  deep 
flaps.] 

Wild  Daisy  would  be  grateful  if  Sylvia 
will  kindly  answer  her  the  following  questions. 
Would  sauces  for  puddings  be  spoiled  if  one 
made  them  before  going  in  to  dinner?  [Some 
kinds  would.]  Is  it  bitter  or  sweet  almonds 
should  be  eaten  with  raisins?  [Sweet.]  And 
how  much  almonds  should  be  put  to  every 
pound  of  raisins.]  About  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  ] 
And  should  they  be  helped  with  a  dessert- 
spoon ?  [Table-spoon.]  Should  the  seeds  of 
raisins  be  eaten  or  left  on  the  plate.  [The 
seeds  cannot  be  eaten. J  Can  more  than  one 
thing  be  placed  on  the  same  mat  on  the  break- 
fast-table, or  should  a  mat  each  be  placed  under 
the  teapot,  cream  jug,  and  sugar  basin?  [A 
mat  for  the  tea  pot,  the  others  stand  on  the 
tray.]  And  on  a  plate  or  what,  should  the  loaf 
be  put  ?  [A  wooden  platter.]  And  should  the 
host  Icut  it,  and  every  one  butter  their  own 
bread,  or  how?  [Every  one  butters  his  own, 
as  there  are  usually  dishes  for  breakfast  with 
which  some  persons  take  butter  and  others  do 
not.] 

Can  any  of  our  correspondents  tell  M.  E. 
D.  the  origin  of  the  word  "  Fenian  ?  " 

Mbs.  i3.  writes  :  In  answer  to  Emmie  C.'s 
inquiry  respecting  training-institutions  for  do- 
mestic service,  she  has  much  pleasure  in  in- 
forming her  that  there  is  one  in  Lakenham, 
Norfolk,  of  that  description,  where  girls  may 
be  entered,  with  the  payment  (if  she  is  not 
mistaken)  of  three  shillings  per  week.  Emmie 
C.  may  obtain  full  particiJars  by  writing  to  the 
Institution.  There  is  another  at  Alresford, 
Hants,  but  Mrs.  D.  believes  it  is  private. 

E.  G.  writes :  Dear  Mr.  Editor,  ought 
there  to  be  two  coloured  plates  in  The  Young 
Englishwoman  ?  I  have  never  had  but  one. 
[If  you  write  again,  please  leave  space  for 
replies.  Now  and  then  an  extra  coloured  plate 
is  given  away  with  The  Young  English- 
woman.] Please  tell  me  a  pretty  inexpen- 
sive way  to  furnish  a  bed-room.  [Beeswax  or 
oak-stain  the  floor,  and  have  a  square  of  car- 
pet only  in  the  middle.  Have  chintz  curtains 
and  bed-valance.  Cover  an  old  box  with  chintz 
and  keep  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  for  laying 
crushable  dresses  in.  If  there  is  a  recess,  get  a 
few  hooks  put  up  in  it,  for  hanging  your 
dresses  on.  Make  chintz  curtains  for  it  and 
fasten  these  round  a  shelf  at  the  top,  which  a 
carpenter  will  put  up  for  you  for  a  very  few 
shilUngs.  A  pretty  dressing-table  can  be  made 
out  of  a  very  inexpensive  table  with  light  chintz 
drapery,  or  the  conventional  white  muslin  over 
pink  calico.  A  washstand  can  be  purchased 
cheaply  and  covered  with  the  imitation  marble 
cloth.  A  chest  of  drawers  of  light  wood  will 
be  necessary,  also  a  couple  of  chairs.  The 
mantel-piece  and  looking-glass  look  well  hung 
with  chintz  also,  and  trimmed  with  lace.  Light 
iron  bedsteads  are  the  prettiest.]  Ought 
dinner  napkins  to  be  always  folded,  or  will 
a  ring  put  round  do.  [Rings  for  napkins  are 
.quite  a  family  arrangement.  For  a  dinner 
party  the  napkins  must  be  folded.]  Will  you 
or  any  kind  friend  tell  me  how  to  make  the 
following :  a  mantel  valance,  not  expensive 
work  for  drawing-room,  chairs,  etc.,  in  green, 
also  tea-pot  cosy  and  dinner-napkin  ring. 
Could  you  give  a  pattern  of  print  dressing-gown^ 
or  will  Sylvia  tell  me  how  to  make  the  same  ? 


I  like  the  Magazine  very  much,  but  do  wish 
there  woidd  some  hints  for  young  house- 
wives as  there  used  to  be.  Will  some  one  kindly 
inform  me  how  to  manage  my  allowance,  ;f  15  a 
a  year,  everything  but  lxK)ts  to  find.  I  am  sure 
I  have  tired  the  kind  Editor  with  my  long  letter 
and  trust  he  will  excuse  me.  [Lace  makes  the 
most  elegant  mantel  valance.  Madame  Gou- 
baud,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
will  send  you  a  pattern  of  a  dressing-gown.] 

Jessamine  would  feel  much  obliged  if 
Sylvia  would  kindly  tell  her  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  The  Young  Englishwoman  what 
would  be  the  correct,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  inexpensive  materials  for  the  costume  of 
"  Red  Riding  Hood  "  at  a  fancy  ball,  and  also 
how  the  dress-cloak,  etc.,  should  be  made.  A 
full  description  of  the  character  would  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  her.  [A  full  plain  skirt 
of  blue  cashmere,  Orleans,  or  batiste,  gathered 
all  round.  Red  circular  cloak  with  hood  to 
wear  over  the  head,  but  showing  some  of  the 
hair.  This  cloak  might  be  made  in  a  material 
that  would  make  it  a  useful  garment  for  other 
occasions,  cloth,  for  instance.  At  Hengler's 
Grand  Cirque,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood's  cloak 
is  of  silk,  and  the  small  representative  of  the 
character  wears  short  white  socks,  and  shoes 
with  straps  and  buttons,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  prettier  or  more  simple.  Your  letter 
was  not  in  time  for  the  March  number.] 

Lilly  writes  :  would  the  Editor  kindly  give 
her  a  receipt  for  a  roughness  over  the  face ;  and 
also  could  he  tell  her  the  meaning  of  why  rather 
a  long  sponge  cake  is  sent  with  the  moiuning- 
card ;  and  why  people  send  valentines  on  the 
14th  of  February ;  and  what  address  should 
Lilly  use  if  she  wanted  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
Work-room?  [Do  not  go  out  during  cold 
winds  without  a  thick  veil.  Do  not  wash  the 
face  just  before  going  out  or  immediately  after 
coming  in.  Dry  with  powder.  We  never  heard 
of  a  sponge  cake  being  sent  with  a  mourning 
card.  Perhaps  it  is  a  custom  in  some  particu- 
lar locality.  Nobody  knows  exactly  the  origin 
of  the  custom  of  sending  valentines  on  Feb.  14. 
Address,  Sylvia,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and 
Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
E.C.] 

Jack  o'  Lantern  would  be  very  much 
obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents 
could  tell  her,  through  the  "  Drawing-room," 
how  to  make  the  colour  flow  smoothly  on 
photographs,  she  has  tried  many  times  but  has 
only  succeeded  in  spoiling  them  ;  on  the  dress 
in  particular  the  colour  went  into  lumps,  though 
it  was  mixed  quite  smoothly.  Is  there  any- 
thing to  be  put  into  it  ?  And  could  any  one 
tell  me  a  good  book  from  which  to  learn  wool 
work,  and  the  price  of  it  ? 

Aiguille  writes  :  In  answer  to  Brownie, 
who  asks  how  to  make  cork  frames,  Aiguille 
replies  that  she  must  first  make  a  frame  of  stiff 
cardboard,  unless  she  has  an  old  plain  wooden 
one.  Next  procure  a  number  of  corks,  break, 
not  cut  them  into  rough,  different  sized  pieces, 
and  grate  a  quantity  rather  finely.  With  strong 
glue  or  gum  fasten  the  pieces  on  as  pictu- 
resquely as  possible,  and  fill  up  the  vacant  spots 
with  the  grated  cork. 

Stephanotis  presents  her  compliments  to 
the  Editor,  and  having  seen  in  her  valuable 
magazine  that  Twopenny  and  other  ladies  wish 
for  something  which  will  render  their  hands 
white,  begs  to  say  that  the  following  recipe,  re- 
commended by  a  celebrated  physician,  is  most 
satisfactory  for  making  the  face,  neck,  hands, 
and  arms  white,  soft,  and  delicate.  Take  3  oz. 
of  sugar  candy,  i  wine-glassful  of  eau-de- 
Cologne  ;  I  oz.  of  white  soft  soap,  i  oz.  of 
glycerine,  and  3  oz.  of  almond  oil.  Manipu- 
lation :  melt  the  candy  (finely  powdered)  in  the 
eau-de-Cologne,  with  as  little  heat  as  possible, 
then  add  the  soap  until  it  is  properly  incor- 
porated, mixing  with  a  basin  and  fork ;  now 
pour  the  glycerine  and  oil  together,  and  gra- 
dually little  by  Httle,  mix  them  with  the  soapy 
syrup,  beating  with  the  fork  until  it  is  a  smooth 
thick  cream  ;  this  being  rubbed  daily  over  the 
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skin,  and  then  removed  with  a  little  water,  drying 
with  a  soft  towel,  will  produce  the  most  pleasing 
results,  and  any  lady  who  will  try  it  will  find 
that  such  is  the  truth.  It  is  extremely  inexpen- 
sive, and  as  one  can  make  it  oneself,  one  knows 
the  ingredients,  and  that  it  is  not  injurious. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  favour,  as  many 
ladies  testify.  Stephanotis  has  also  seen  that 
many  ladies  wish  for  something  which  will  re- 
move warts  ;  she  begs  to  say  that  she  for  many 
years  had  been  troubled  with  some  on  her 
hands,  and  though  she  tried  a  great  number  of 
remedies,  they  still  remained.  A  short  time 
since  she  was  advised  to  try  muriatic  acid,  and 
her  warts  soon  quite  disappeared.  This  remedy 
is  entirely  painless,  and  does  not  turn  the  warts 
black  ;  it  should  be  rubbed  into  them  night  and 
morning  with  a  piece  of  slick,  sharpened  at  the 
end.  Stephanotis  has  not  written  to  the  Editor 
before,  and  fears  she  may  not  have  addressed 
her  letter  correctly,  but  begs  she  will  excuse  any 
mistakes ;  she  has  herself  proved  that  both 
the  recipes  she  has  mentioned  are  very  valuable 
and  effectual,  and  trusts  they  will  prove  so  to 
other  young  ladies. 

Julia  R.  would  be  very  grateful  if  the 
Editor  of  The  Young  Englishwoman  or  any 
of  the  subscribers,  cuuld  tell  her  of  a  pubh- 
cation  that  would  enable  one  to  teach  oneself 
how  to  read  music.  I  have  no  opportunity  of 
taking  lessons,  so  I  want  something  simple.  I 
have  John  Hullah's  Exercises  and  Figures,  but 
want  a  kind  of  key.  If  you  could  help  me  I 
should  be  very  grateful  for  an  answer  in  the 
"Drawing-room"  of  next  month  if  possible. 
[Try  Hamilton's  Instruction  Book.] 

BLUE  Bell  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
kind  Editor  could  tell  her  a  good  remedy  for 
removing  moles  from  the  face,  as  they  do  not 
add  to  her  beauty.  [I  do  not  think  moles  can 
be  removed.]  Would  the  Editor  or  a  cor- 
respondent also  inform  her  of  something  that 
would  prevent  the  hair  from  breaking  oft' ;  my 
hair  being  very  fine,  it  quickly  gets  to  look 
poor.  Also  could  anyone  favour  her  with  the 
words  of  a  song  called  the  Gipsy's  Warning  > 
Blue  Bell  is  delighted  with  The  Young 
Englishwoman  ;  she  thinks  the  talcs  are 
l)eautiful.  and  hopes  the  next  story  will  be  as 
nice.  Will  the  Editor  kindly  tell  me  how  I 
could  improve  my  writing  ;  I  have  always  been 
delicate,  and  could  not  attend  school.  [Write 
from  copies.] 

Beta.  [Cannot  promise  them  just  at  pre- 
sent.] Eliza,  Twickenham.  [When  you  have 
made  the  antimacassar  wide  enough,  continue 
the  same  number  of  stitches  without  increasing 
or  decreasing.  After  adding  enough  extra  rows 
in  this  way  to  make  it  the  required  length,  com- 
plete the  square  as  usual.  Helena  is  accented 
on  the  first  syllable.]  Ettie.  [Get  Lady's 
Knitting  Book,  first  series  (Hatchard,  Picca- 
dilly.] A.  H .  [The  slippers  need  not  be  made 
up.  Cigar-case  or  tobacco-pouch.  Cricket- 
belt  worked  in  wool,  or  braces,  ditto.  Your 
letter  was  delayed  through  not  having  been 
sufficiently  addressed.  "Sylvia,  care  of  The 
Young  Englishwoman,"  is  not  a  full  address . 
Another  time,  please  add,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock, 
and  Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C.  The  full  address  is  on  the  front 
page  of  the  magazine.] 

EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 
T.  All  letters  on   this  subject  must  be 
addressed — 

To  the  Editor  0/ 
The  Yovng  Englishwoman. 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row* 
London ^  li.C\ 

Young  Englishioomans  Exchange.) 

RULES. 

3.  All  letters  must  contain  a  large,  fully* 
directed,  stamped  envelope,  the  stamp  to  be 
enclosed,  not  affixed. 


3.  Notices  must  be  written  legibly  on  one 
side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  separate  and  distinct 
from  communications  for  the  Drawing-room  or 
Work-room. 

4.  Announcements  of  the  nature  of  an  Ad- 
vertisement cannot  appear  in  this  column. 

5.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  The  Young 
Englishwoman's  Exchange  is  threepence  for 
every  twelve  words,  and  one  penny  extra  for 
every  additional  four  words,  except  in  cases 
where  the  address  is  published.  The  insertion, 
in  these  cases,  is  free. 

6.  The  only  articles  that  can  be  advertised 
for  sale  are  Books  and  Music. 

7.  All  articles  of  wearing  apparel  advertised 
for  exchange  must  be  new ;  Furs,  Laces, 
Shawls,  and  Rugs  alone  excepted. 

8.  Notices  must  be  sent  before  the  loth  of 
preceding  month. 


Jennie  has  a  pretty  pair  ot  gold  and  coral 
earrings,  cost  15s.  6d.,  which  she  will  exchange 
for  a  gold  ring  under  that  >'alue.  Address, 
Miss  Simms,  Paris  House,  Fakenham,  Norfolk. 

M.  L.  B.  has  for  exchange  the  following 
pieces  and  songs  :  Oho,  Oho,  Lady  Look  do>vn 
Below  ;  solo  by  Offenbach,  from  Genevieve  de 
Brabant ;  In  August,  and  Oh  !  Sing  Me  not 
that  Strain  Again  (Madame  Sainton  Dolby) ; 
L'  Etranger  (Giulio  AUary)  ;  Dream  of  Angels, 
Little  One  (Franz  Abt)  ;  A  Lullaby  (Harriet 
Young)  ;  Melvil  Castle  (Mr.  Campbell)  ; 
L'Addio  (Sarmiento)  ;  Melodo  Pratico  (singing 
exercises  by  Vaccai)  ;  Grand  Rondeau  Brilliant 
(C.  M.  von  Weber) ;  L'Angclo  Souvenirs  (L. 
P.  Gerville) ;  Souvenir  de  la  Pologne  (2nd  set 
of  Mazurkas  by  Chopin)  ;  Les  Cloches  du 
Monastere,  Nocturne  (Lefebvre  Wely);  Melody 
in  F  (A.  Rubinstein):  The.Marseillaise  (Boyton 
Smith) ;  Deutsche  Volkslieder  (Fritz  Spindler) ; 
Oak  Wreath,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  Waltzes 
(Mrs.  Hayes)  ;  Prince  Albert  Band  March 
(Stephen  Glover) ;  Fairy  Song,  solo  and  chorus 
for  ladies  voices,  l3y  Robert  Taylor.  All  quite 
clean.  I  would  give  anyone  of  the  above  in 
exchange  for  the  Blue  Danube,  Guards,  Mabel, 
or  other  good  waltzes ;  and  any  four  in  ex- 
change for  the  Messiah,  Israel  in  Egypt,  or  the 
Creation.  M.  L.  B.,  Post-office,  Swansea, 
Glamorganshire. 

S.  A.  S.  has  the  following  pieces  to  ex- 
change, namely  :  Her  Bright  Smile  Haunts  Me 
Still  (Brinley  Richards),  is.  6d.  ;  Alice  Eug^n 
(Woylke).  is.  ;  Golden  Cloudlets  (W.  Small- 
wood),  6d.,  all  in  good  condition  ;  or  she  will 
take  in  their  stead  Clochette  (Molloy),  or  the 
Storm  (I  do  not  know  who  it  is  by)  ;  or  Won't 
You  tell  Me  Why,  Robin  ?  She  also  wishes  to 
add,  that  she  wrote  to  H.  B.  Berks,  and  sent 
her  nineteen  stamps  for  a  song,  and  has  never 
received  any  answer.  She  cannot  conclude 
without  saying  how  much  she  likes  the  maga- 
zine. Address— Miss  Stott,  Pen  Sychnant, 
near  Conway,  North  Wales. 

E.  P.  has  the  following  pieces  to  dispose  of, 
all  in  very  good  condition  :  Spirit  of  the  Night, 
Galop  (R.  F.  Harvey),  3s.  ;  Lcitartikiel  Waltzes 
(Johann  Strauss),  4s.  ;  Woodland  Whispers 
Waltzes  (Gerald  Stanley),  4s.  ;  Prince  Imperial 
Galop  (Charles'Coote),  3s. ;  Sunbeam  Brilliant 
Galop  (Edward  Dom),  3s.  ;  Minuet  from 
Mozart's  Symphony  in  E  flat  (Jules  Schulhoft), 
3s.  ;  Gloria  in  Excelsis  (G.  F.  West),  3s.  ; 
Koiida  in  A  (Beethoven),  3s.  ;  Carnaval  de 
Vcnise  (Oesten),  3s.;  Russian  Hymn  (W. 
Kuhc),  as.  6d. ;  No.  6  of  Mess  Souvenirs 
d'Ecosse  (Madame  Oury),  4s.  ;  .  Reels  and 
Strathspeys,  5s.  Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent 
for  one  fourth  of  the  marked  price.  Address. — 
Miss  Peter,  High  Street,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 

M.  H.  has  the  following  music  all  in  good 
condition,  which  she  would  exchange  for  other 
music,  or  anything  useful,  or  would  sell  any  of 
the  pieces  at  6d.  each  :  Songs,  Won't  you  tell 
me  Why,  Robin?  Over  the  Sea;  Say,  What 
Shall  my  Song  be  To-Night?  The  One  Fond 
Heart ;  Leoline  ;  Only ;  I  have  Brought  Thee 
a  Rose ;  Sing  Birdie,  Sing ;  Thy  Will  be 


Done  ;  The  Beating  of  My  Own  Heart ;  Jeftnv 
of  the  Mill ;  A  Dead  Past ;  Good  Night ;  Let 
Me  be  Near  Thee  ;  Boosey's  Musical  Cabinet ; 
songs  by  Claribel,  Gabriel,  etc.  The  Captive 
Greek  Girl.  Pieces,  selections  from  Norma; 
Santa  Lucia  ;  Wedding  March  ;  Adagio  Can- 
tabile  (Beethoven) ;  Coote's  Burlesque  Lancers ; 
Rowena  ;  Maiden's  Prayer :  selection  from  La 
Sonnambula ;  The  New  Year ;  Evening  Dew ; 
La  Sicilienne  (duet)  ;  Les  Cloches  du  Monas- 
tere; La  Pluis  Jolie.  Address,  M.  H.  Post 
Office,  Atherstone. 

Y.  Z.,  has  the  following  pieces  and  songs 
lor  sale  :  Pieces,  short  pieces  by^Heller,  4d.  ; 
two  short  sonatas  (Tregang),  is. ;  Standchen 
(Heller),  is.  3d.  ;  Impromptu  (Schubert). 
IS.  3d.  ;  Pas  des  Nymphes  (Clarke),  gd. ;  Alice 
(Wayche),  is.  ;  Those  Beautiful  Bells  (Grobe). 
4d.  ;  Illustration  de  I'Africaine  (Kuhe),  is.  3d.; 
Fenian  Galop,  is.  ;  Book  of  Instructions  |in- 
comp!etc),  9d.  Songs,  La  Manola.  6d.;  I 
Lombardi  Alia  Prima  Crociati  (Verdi),  is. ;  I 
Linger  by  the  Motmtain  Stream  (Gumbert), 
9d.  ;  Remember  Now,  Thy  Creator  (VVestrop). 
6d.  ;  I  Will  Arise,  and  Go  to  My  Father 
(Westrop),  6d.  ;  Simeon's  Prophecy  (Topliff). 
6d.  Also  18  songs  and  pieces,  including,  T^x. 
Forsaken  Nest  (song  by  Tito  Mattei) ;  In  the 
South  (song  by  Offenbach),  and  other  sod(:s 
and  pieces  by  Hat  ton,  Benedict,  etc.  The  lot 
of  18,  for  4s.,  or  separately,  6d.  Address, 
Y.  Z.,  Holy  Brook  House,  Reading,  Berks. 

Susie  writes :  I  have  a  lovely  Algerian  silk 
scarf  or  shawl,  a  yard  square.  Striped,  but 
chief  colour,  gold  ;  lovely  to  cut  on  the  cross 
for  trimming  white  opera  cloak,  etc.  AUo 
white  washing  grenadine  skirt,  very  long  and 
full,  beautifully  embroidered ;  for  exchange, 
would  like  anything  useful  in  dress  for  liii> 
girl  of  three.  I  have  also  a  set  of  beautifully 
carved  lava  ornaments;  brooch  and  earrings, 
unset,  for  exchange ;  nice  black  alpaca  dre>s 
preferred.  Where  can  I  obtain  the  patterns  of 
children's  things  exactly  like  your  illustrations, 
which  appear  each  month?  [Madame  Gou- 
baud,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
W.C.] 

Fanchette  has  My  Queen,  by  Blumcn- 
thai,  in  the  key  of  E  ;  it  is  quite  new.  She 
should  like  to  exchange  it  for  Don't  be 
Sorrowful,  Darling,  by  Molloy,  in  the  lo»tr 
key,  or,  When  We  are  Old  and  Grey,  Dariinj, 
also  in  the  lower  key. 

Lily  has  for  disposal  a  number  of  songs 
and  pieces  remarkably  cheap ;  also  The 
Young  Englishwoman  for  1872.  and  "The 
Quiver "  for  1872,  and  "  The  Young  Ladies 
Journal  "  for  1874.  Lily  will  sell  the  maga- 
zines for  half  price.   Send  for  list  of  music. 

ElSMERALDA  would  exchange  \*ith  any 
subscriber  a  set  of  Table  Parlour  Croquet,  a 
very  suitable  game  for  children.  Also  all  the 
numbers  of  The  Young  Englishwoman  for 
1874  for  half  price,  or  anything  useful 

L.  C,  has  the  following  pieces  and  songs  to 
dispose  of,  would  like  in  return  works  b> 
Trollope,  Bulwer  Lytton,  or  Miss  Braddon,  J 
pair  of  jet  earrings,  or,  in  fact,  is  open  to  any 
offer  except  of  music,  of  which  she  has  suffi- 
cient. Instrumental  music.  Robert  Ic  Diabie 
(Sydney  Smith) ;  Barcarole  (Sydney  Smith) ; 
Faust  (Svdney  Smith) ;  When  the  Rosy  Mom 
(G.  F.  VVest);  Etoile  de  Ma  Vie  (F.  Bergerl: 
Where  the  Bee  Sucks  ( Jules  Benedict) ;  Rulf 
Britannia  (B.  Richards) ;  I^i  Nouvclle  Fluiedc 
Peries  (G.  Osborne) ;  The  Guards  Waltz  (D. 
Godfrey) ;  Hymne  k  la  Vieige  (Badarzewska). 
Songs,  There  Was  a  Time  (J.  Knight) :  Tbe 
Spint  of  Good  (A,  Lee) ;  They  Aie  Not  Dead 
but  Sleep  (Blumenthal) ;  The  Giri  and  the 
Book  (J.  Hatton) ;  My  Star  of  Heaven  (H.  B. 
Famie) ;  Come  Where  the  Moonbeams  Lin.cer, 
duet  (F.  Buckley).  Address.  L.  C,  Post  Office. 
Otley,  Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

Jessie  Clyde  sends  20  Devonshire  feni 
roots,  6  varieties,  rs.,  looleax-es.  is.,  post-free 
Northdown  Lodge,  Bideford,  Devon. 
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A  GARDEN  OF  GIRLS. 


\\T^  borrow  that  phrase  from  Tennyson,  who  describes 
'  ^  his  Maud  as  **  queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden 
of  girls,*'  and,  pretty  as  is  the  idealization,  there  is  a  great 
^eal  more  than  mere  prettiness  in  the  epithet.  We  are 
accustomed  to  associate  the  beauty  of  girlhood  and  the 
beauty  of  flowers.  Sweet  Jessie,  the  Flower  of  Dum- 
blane,  is  only  one  of  ten  thousand  charming  maidens 
<:elebrated  in  song  as  roses  and  lilies,  as  violets  and 
daisies.  The  gleeful  forms  and  the  delicate  freshness  of 
flowers  are  in  poetical  accord  with  our  appreciation  of 
the  modest  beauty  of  girlhood ;  and  to  the  end  of  time, 
we  suppose,  lovers  and  poets  will  adopt  the  old  simile, 
and  find  nothing  so  graceful  and  appropriate. 

Of  all  the  pleasing  sights  this  every  day  and  sometimes 
very  wearying  world  can  give,  there  are  few  more  pleasing 
than  that  of  a  group  of  cheerful,  light-hearted,  happy, 
pretty  girls  in  a  well  laid-out  garden,  tripping  in  and  out 
among  the  flower-beds,  or  walking  hand  in  hand  demurely 
enough  on  the  gravel-paths,  till  some  flowering  beauty 
attracts  their  attention  and  then  a  quickened  step,  with 
smiling  face  and  heightened  complexion,  to  examine  or 
pluck  the  treasure.  Some  bend  down  to  note  the  beauty 
of  leaf  or  colour ;  some  stand  and  watch  with  a  placid 
pleasure  the  excitement  of  the  others.  A  painter  might 
be  pardoned  if  he  failed  to  decide  which  part  of  such  a 
picture  is  the  more  beautiful — the  unconscious  flower  or 
the  consdous,  animated  girls.  Flpwers  are  -beautiful,  and 
the  wealth  of  bounteous  nature  is  exhibited  in  their 
graceful  forms  and  exquisitely  harmonious  colours  but 
the  crowning  charm  of  expression  is  wanting,  and, 


although  the  mere  painter  might  find  it  difficult  to  award 
the  palm,  we  have  no  such  hesitation.  Transferred  to 
canvas,  the  g^rls  and  the  flowers  would  be  equalized ; 
the  beauty  of  the  moment  might  be  caught,  but  it 
would  be  fixed  and  unchangeable  alike  for  each.  As 
they  rise  from  the  blossom  they  have  been  admiring,  a 
new  expression  appears  on  their  features,  new  attractions 
may  bring  forth  a  smile  or  a  flush,  new  emotions  impart 
a  novel  beauty,  while  the  change  of  attitude  developes 
new  graces  of  outline.  So  the  girls  are  more  beautiful 
than  the  flowers,  just  as  the  complete  existence  is  more 
beautiful  than  still  life.  There  is  almost  an  appearance 
of  voluntary  life  in  flowers,  when  the  petals  and  leaves 
expand  to  the  morning  sun,  or  the  blossom  turns  on  the 
stalk  to  follow  the  motions  of  the  luminary ;  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  passages  in  descriptive  poetry  is  that 
of  Shelley's,  when  he  speaks  of  the  rose  opening  till, 

"  Fold  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  air, 
The  soul  of  its  beauty  and  love  lay  bare.'* 

Perhaps  it  is  the  advent  of  May  that  makes  us  think  of 
gardens.  In  this  climate  it  is  not  quite  the  flower 
month ;  our  May-days  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  wintry, 
and  night  frosts  chill  early  blossoms.  But  in  May  we 
enter,  as  it  were,  the  gates  of  Flora's  temple,  tread  lightly 
and  hopefully  on  the  path  that  leads  to  roses  and  a 
hundred  other  beauties  of  the  garden.  Very  soon  we 
shall  be  among  them,  and  we  enjoy  their  beauty  by- 
anticipation. 

Not  only  in  the  sunlight  and  shade  of  the  open  air 
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are  there  gardens^  but  we  have  window-gardens^  and 
even  winter-gardens, conservatories  where  precious  flowers 
are  preserved  with  care,  lest  '*  the  winds  of  heaven  visit 
their  faces  too  roughly  3"  choice  bouquets  of  gathered 
varieties,  little  jewel-like  gems  for  bosom  or  button-hole. 
And  these  flowers  have  their  counterparts  in  the  garden 
of  girls.  There  are  vases  by  the  chimney-comer,  making 
all  around  fragrant,  and  light,  and  beautiful^  clustered 
groups  of  gay  and  graceful  girls  in  drawing-rooms  3  some 
of  rare  qualities  as  yet  treasured  in  conservatories,  but  to 
be  transplanted  when  matured  and  full  blossomed  into  the 
sunshine  of  the  world ;  and  there  are,  too,  dainty,  good, 
loving  flowers  ready  to  be  placed  near  the  hearts  of 
brave  men. 

We  suppose,  too,  to  pursue  the  analogy,  there  are 
somq  'Mast  roses  of  summer,  left  blooming  alone,  all 
their  lovely  companions  departed  and  gone.*'  Once  they 
were  a  portion,  perhaps,  of  the  joyous  smiling  wreath 
of  bridesmaids,  and  the  others  have  advanced  to  the 
honour  of  brides,  leaving  them  like  the  '4one  one"  of 
the  song.  Take  heart  3  the  song,  so  beautiful  that  it 
touches  the  heart  of  all  who  hear  it,  was  not  made  for 
those  who  are  gone,  but  for  the  one  who  is  left,  very 
charming  in  its  solitude,  and  gracing  with  its  modest 
beauty  the  fading  year.  And  this  brings  us  to  autumn 
flowers,  those  which  represent  the  paler  attractions  of 
the  garden,  but  which  have  a  certain  and  special  beauty 
of  their  own.  They  do  their  work  in  making  the  season 
of  the  falling  leaf  less  desolate,  and  cheering  those  whose 
hearts  might  sink  when  simimer  goes.  We  cannot  hope 
to  And  life  all  sunshine,  there  must  be  an  autumn  of 
decline,  a  winter,  perhaps,  of  gloom  3  but  how  much  that 
decline  and  that  gloom  are  enlivened  and  lightened 
by  the  loving  ministradon  of  some  of  those  gentle, 
affectionate  flowers  in  the  garden  of  girls,  who  willingly 
transplant  themselves  from  the  bright  parterres  of  society 
to  share  the  retirement  where  the  old,  or  sad,  or  infirm 
ask  for  the  sight  of  a  flower  to  refresh  the  eye  and 
invigorate  the  mind. 

There  are,  of  course,  faded  flowers  in  the  garden. 
There  is  no  alchemy  by  which  youth  and  beauty  can  be 
made  perpetual.  We  have  seen  flowers  preserved  by 
cunning  preparations,  but  how  painted  and  artificial  they 
appear;  the  bloom  has  vanished,  the  fragrance  gone 3 
they  are  spectres  of  flowers,  only  haunting,  not  beauti- 
fying our  daily  lives.  We  may  love  even  faded  flowers 
if  they  preserve  dear  memories.  In  many  a  cabinet  there 
is  a  faded  rose,  as  in  many  a  heart  there  is  a  treasured 
secret  and  the  ties  are  related.  Even  a  few  rose-leaves 
in  a  book  give  a  pleasant  fragrance  to  the  page  3  and  it 
will  be  well  if  sometimes,  when  reading  a  favourite 
author,  we  are  reminded^  by  a  beautiful  thought  or  an 


exquisite  delineation  of  character,  of  some  flower  long 
since  gathered  by  the  "  reaper  among  the  flowers,"  even 
as  the  withered  leaf  on  the  page  recalls  the  time  when  all 
was  fresh,  and  fair,  and  fragrant  in  the  garden  of  life. 

We  will  end  by  quoting  a  little  poem  which  carries 
out  this  line  of  thought  3  we  met  with  it  many  years  ago, 
and  the  poet — the  name  of  Westby  Gibson  is  on  the 
title-page  of  the  book — ought  to  be  better  known 

**  THE   FLOWER  IN  THE  BOOK. 

"  Tell  me,  O  tell  me,  my  mother  dear, 
In  many  a  lonely  and  silent  hour, 
Why,  buried  in  thought,  do  I  hear  yOu  sigh ; 
And  sometimes  I  see  a  tear  in  your  eye, 

Whilst  gazing  on  that  old  withered  flower ! 
Oh,  mother,  it  makes  my  heart  ache  to  see 
Your  dear  sweet  face  with  so  sad  a  look : 
Ah  !  there's  something  that  troubles— something  that 
grieves — 

A  mystery  to  me — in  the  dr>^  dead  leaves 
Of  the  flower  in  the  book. 

"  O,  fling  it  away,  my  mother  dear, 

Why  keep  such  a  crushed  and  withered  thing  ? 
ril  bring  you  the  sweetest  wild  flowers,  for  I  know 
Where  the  violets  down  in  the  hollows  grow. 

And  the  primrose  shines  by  the  forest  spring. 
Ill  make  you,  dear  mother,  a  posey  sweet, 

And  then  you  will  kiss  me,  and  smiling  look ; 
For  there's  nothing  that  troubles,  nothing  that  grieves, 
In  their  rich  dewy  cups,  as  in  the  dead  leaves 
Of  the  flower  in  the  book." 

"  O  bless  thee,  my  child,  for  thy  loving  thought, 
But  little  of  life  can  thy  young  heart  know— 
How  a  simple  flower  may  bring  tears  to  the  eyes, 
And  the  saddest  and  tenderest  feelings  arise, 

With  thoughts  of  the  years  that  are  gone  long  ago  I 
O,  I  could  not  part  with  these  few  dead  leaves 

For  a  balmy  cluster  fresh  from  the  brook  ; 
For  memories  troubled,  and  memories  bright. 
Ever  thrill  my  heart  through,  at  the  sad-sweet  sight 
Of  the  flower  in  the  book. 

"  'Twas  thy  father  gathered  this  flower,  my  child, 

A  treasure  sweet  to  thy  baby-eye  ! 
But  it  withered  soon — ^and  thy  father  died— 
Heart-broken,  I  too  could  have  lain  by  his  side ; 

But  for  thy  dear  sake — oh !  I  could  not  die  ! 
And  now,  oftimes,  in  these  lonely  years, 

On  a  relic  so  precious  I  love  to  look : 
For  memories  troubled,  and  memories  bright, 
Ever  thrill  my  heart  through  at  the  sad-sweet  sight 
Of  the  flower  in  the  book !" 
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HOLDEN  WITH  THE  CORDS. 


III. — Seeing^  but 

'T^HE  service  being  ended,  Bergan  naturally  turned  to  his 
^  kinsfolk  for  an  ampler  and  friendlier  greeting  than 
had  been  possible  at  their  hurried  meeting  in  the  crowded 
vestibule.  Especially — with  a  grateful  remembrance  of 
her  yesterday's  cordiality — did  he  look  to  his  aunt  for  a 
word  of  familiar  kindness^  that  should  make  him  feel 
less  alone>  less  of  a  stranger,  amid  the  friendly  chorus  of 
salutations  and  leave-takings  coming  to  his  ears  from  the 
departing  congregation.  'But,  to  his  surprise  and  pain, 
the  same  indefinable  chill  which  had  made  him  so  vaguely 
uncomfortable  with  her  husband  and  daughter,  had  now 
taken  possession  of  her  also,  and  woven  a  thin  film  of 
ice  over  the  manner  that  yesterday  was  so  kind. 

The  change  was  so  unaccountable  that  he'  could  not 
believe  in  it.  He  told  himself  that  the  real  thing  at  fault 
was  his  own  sickly  imagination,  that  he  was  morbidly 
sensitive,  as  well  as  foolishly  exacting.  He  convinced 
his  understanding,  but  could  not  silence  his  heart.  That 
Cassandra  of  the  depths  continually  smote  his  unwilling 
ear  with  her  lugubrious  voice,  calling  upon  him  to  ob- 
serve how  strangely  Mrs.  Bergan  had  been  transformed 
overnight,  from  the  interested,  cordial,  even  afiectionate, 
aunt,  into  the  polite  and  practised  woman  of  the  world, 
doing  merely  what  courtesy  required  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  guest  that  circumstances  had  flung  upon  her 
hands. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  Bergan  would  gladly  have 
achanged  the  dinner  at  Oakstead  for  a  quiet  afternoon 
in  his  room  and  a  sober  talk  with  his  thoughts.  But  the 
invitation  being  already  accepted,  he  must  needs  abide  by 
the  event.  Accordingly,  he  took  the  vacant  seat  in  his 
uncle's  carriage,  and  was  soon  set  down  at  the  cottage 
steps. 

Before  dinner,  the  two  gentlemen  were  left  to  a  quiet 
chat  to  themselves  on  a  cool,  shady  piazza.  Bergan  em- 
braced this  opportunity  to  explain,  more  fully  than  he 
had  yet  done,  his  motives  and  aims.  He  told  his  uncle, 
—a  little  proudly,  it  might  be,  for  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  had  come  hither  with  a  self-respecting 
purpose  of  independence,  and  not  with  any  idea  of  lean- 
ing upon  his  friends,— he  told  his  uncle  that  his  choice 
of  Berganton  as  the  starting-point  of  his  professional 
^eer,  was  due  to  the  influence  of  his  mother.  Her 
childhood's  home,  and  its  vicinity,  had  always  kept  a 
tenacious  hold  on  her  affections,  despite  the  fact  that  • 
niore  than  two-thirds  of  her  womanhood  had  been  spent 
^sewhere,  and  all  the  deeper  joys  and  sorrows  of  her  life 
^  blossomed  and  fruited  in  different  soil.  When, 
therefore,  it  became  necessary  for  one  of  her  sons  to  go 


Understanding  Not. 

out  into  the  world,  in  search  of  a  better  field  of  labour 
than  was  afforded  in  his  native  village,  her  thoughts 
naturally  turned  to  the  spot  so  hallowed  in  her  memory, 
and  where  her  ancestry  had  sent  such  deep,  old  roots  into 
the  soil,  as  to  create  a  kind  of  kinship  for  evermore  be- 
tween their  descendants  and  the  locality.    It  would  be  a 
pleasant  thing  for  Bergan,  she  thoaght,  to  make  a  home 
and  a  name  for  himself  in  a  place  where  he  possessed  so 
strong  a  claim  to  residence ;  it  would  be  equally  pleasant 
for  the  old  town  to  recognize  the  familiar  mould  of  fea- 
tures and  character  in  its  streets;  and  it  would  be 
pleasantest  of  all  for  herself  to  know  that  her  son  was 
with  her  kinsfolk,  amid  well-known  scenes,  rather  than 
among  strangers,  on  ground  where  her  thoughts  could 
find  no  foothold.    Some  day,  she  hoped  to  visit  him 
there,  and  feed  her  mothers  pride  upon  his  success,  at 
the  same  time  that  she  renewed  her  girlhood  amid  old 
associations. 

Bergan  then  touched  lightly  upon  lus  disappointment 
in  the  dull  old  town— ofinding  it  so  much  duller  and 
older,  even  to  decrepitude,  than  he  had  expected,  and 
consequently,  so  little  eligible  to  his  purpose.  And  here, 
if  he  had  been  met  by  a  more  interested  glance,  and  a 
fuller  sympathy,  he  would  have  gone  on  to  speak  of  the 
disgraceful  scene  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his 
uncle — the  Major — and  the  obligation  under  which  he 
felt  himself  placed  thereby  to  remain  in  Berganton,  at 
least  long  enough  to  efface  any  unfavourable  impression 
which  it  might  have  caused.  But,  though  his  uncle 
Godfrey  heard  him  patiently  and  courteously  enough, 
there  was  so  little  of  the  hearty  interest  of  kinship  in  his 
manner,  that  Bergan  could  not  bring  himself  to  open  the 
subject.  Not  only  was  it  unpleasant  in  itself,  but  it 
touched  at  many  points  on  deep  things  of  his  nature, 
which  instinctively  refused  to  pour  themselves  into  any 
but  a  friendly,  sympathetic  ear. 

If  he  had  known  whence  came  the  cloud  between  his 
relatives  and  himself,  he  would  have  spoken,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  at  whatever  cost  of  feeling.  But  this  explana- 
tion of  the  matter  suggested  itself  to  him,  only  to  be  in- 
evitably rejected.  Although  it  might  serve  to  account 
for  the  coolness  that  had  characterized  his  uncle's  manner 
from  the  first,  it  seemed  to  throw  no  light  whatever  upon 
the  difficult  problem  of  the  sudden  change  from  cordiality 
to  reserve,  in  Mrs.  Bergan  and  Carice.  A  much  more 
natural  supposition  appeared  to  be,  that  something  in  his 
own  manner  or  conversation  had  unfortunately  awakened 
prejudice  or  created  dislike.  For  that,  there  was  no 
remedy  save  in  time.    He  could  hope  that,  when  his 
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kinsfolk  should  come  to  know  him  better,  they  might  be 
fain  to  reverse  their  hasty  judgment,  and  account  him 
worthy  of  a  place  in  their  liking.  But,  until  that  time 
should  arrive, — though  he  would  do  anything  in  reason 
to  help  it  on, — ^there  was  nothing  to  encourage  or  to 
warrant  any  overflow  of  personal  confidences. 

It  was  scarcely  possible,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  Bergan  should  have  reached  a  different  conclusion. 
Of  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Bergan  and  Carice,  during  his 
frenzy  of  rage  and  intoxication,  he  retained  but  the 
vaguest  recollection ;  and  he  had  totally  failed  to  recog- 
nize either  his  uncle  or  cousin  as  his  co-actors  in  the 
dim  and  misty  adventure.  Nor  was  this  the  only  miss- 
ing link  in  the  chain  of  events.  Dr.  Remy's  casual  talk, 
in  the  visit  immediately  preceding  his  own,  which  had 
first  made  Mr.  Bergan  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  his 
nephew's  presence  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  gradually 
led  to  his  identification  with  the  intoxicated  cavalier  of 
whom  he  entertained  so  disagreeable  an'  impression ; 
Carice*  s  subsequent  recognition  of  him,  as  soon  as  his 
features  were  distinctly  revealed  to  her ;  and  his  aunt*s 
later  discovery  of  the  same  lamentable  identity; — all 
these  facts  were  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  situation,  and  its  requirements.  Without  them,  no 
wonder  that  Bergan  was  led  astray  both  in  his  conclu- 
sions and  in  his  acts;  the  former  being  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  false  logic  of  the  few  facts  of  which  he 
knew,  and  the  latter  going  to  help  the  equally  false 
logic  of  the  facts  known  to  others,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing. 

So,  after  Mr.  Bergan  had  politely  assented  to  his  ob- 
servations upon  the  dullness  of  Berganton,  and  some- 
what pointedly  reoiarked  that  perseverance  and  energy, 
when  conjoined  with  upright  habits,  were  pretty  sure  to 
command  a  reasonable  measure  of  success  anywhere,  the 
conversation  turned  aside  into  other  channels.  The 
opportunity  for  a  frank  explanation— which  could  alone 
have  placed  him  upon  his  proper  footing  with  his  new- 
found relatives — was  lost.  It  would  not  return  until  it 
was  too  late  to  be  of  any  considerable  service. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  dinner-table,  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere cleared  a  little.  Mr.  Bergan  could  not,  in  justice 
to  himself,  allow  any  guest  at  his  board — much  less  his 
sister's  son — to  shiver  long  in  an  impalpable  mist  of 
coolness  and  reserve.  His  wife  gladly  seconded  his 
efforts  toward  geniality  and  cheerfulness.  Under  this 
opportune  sunshine,  Bergan's  manner  soon  lost  its  re- 
flected touch  of  constraint,  and  sparkled  with  pleasant 
humour,  or  was  warmed  through  and  through  with  a 
rich  glow  of  enthusiasm.  Despite  their  prejudices,  his 
relatives  could  not  but  feel  its  potent  charm.  Under 
protest,  as  it  were,  they  yielded  him  a  portion  of  their 
liking,  even  while  they  refused  him  their  confidence* 
What  a  pity,"  they  thought,  "  that  he  is  so  dissipated, 
when  he  can  be  so  captivating !  What  a  fine  character 
his  might  be,  but  for  its  one  miserable,  ruinous  flaw ! " 

Especially  was  this  thought  prominent  in  the  mind  of 


Carice,  as  she  listened  delightedly  to  the  pleasant  flow 
of  his  talk,  and  her  youthful  enthusiasm  iavoluntarily 
sprang  forward  to  meet  his.  Two  or  three  times,  he 
caught  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  an  expression  that 
not  only  puzzled,  but  pained  him.  But  for  the  absurdity 
of  the  supposition,  he  would  have  said  that  it  was  pity ! 

In  the  hope  of  finding  a  clue  to  the  mystery,  he  took 
a  position  near  her,  when  they  rose  from  the  table,— 
leaning  with  an  easy  grace  against  the  n^antel,  while  she 
occupied  the  low  window-seat, — and  the  two  were  soon 
deep  in  a  conversation  of  absorbing  interest.  Beginning 
with  books,  it  slowly  led,  by  way  of  the  momiog's 
service  and  sermon,  up  to  vital  questions  of  duty  and 
morals.  In  its  course,  it  developed  so  many  points  cf 
sympathy  between  the  coUoquists, — such  happy  corres- 
pondence of  opinion,  without  lifeless  unanimity,— so 
many  dove-tailed  segments  of  thought,  glad  to  meet  Id 
close  and  completing  union, — ^that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bergan, 
listening,  at  first,  with  indulgent  interest,  finally  began 
to  exchange  uneasy  glances,  and,  at  length,  withdrew  to 
the  piazza  for  a  hurried  consultation. 

For  this  fair  daughter  of  theirs — this  blae-ered 
Carice,  with  the  lily-like  pose^  and  the  rose-like  face- 
was  their  idol.  Not  specially  congenial  on  other  points, 
they  were  yet  made  one  by  their  engrossing  devotion  to 
her.  She  was  at  once  their  exceeding  joy  and  their  ex- 
quisite pain.  Although  she  had  scarcely  been  ill  a  day  in 
her  life,  she  had  a  seeming  delicacy  of  constitution  that 
kept  them  in  a  constant  quake  of  terror.  She  had  also  i 
sensitiveness  of  temperament,  as  well  as  a  singula: 
purity  and  simplicity  of  character,  that  filled  them  with 
nameless  forebodings  for  her  happiness.  All  their  days 
were  spent  in  keeping  safe  watch  and  ward  between  her 
and  the  first  threatenings  of  evil,  of  whatever  nature. 
Every  coming  shadow,  every  adverse  influence,  was  fore- 
seen or  forefelt,  and  turned  aside,  before  it  could  reach 
her. 

Especially,  of  late, — seeing  her  continual  growth  b 
loveliness,  of  a  character  at  once  so  rare  and  so  att^c- 
tive — they  had  charged  themselves  with  the  duty  of 
watching  against  any  unwise  bestowal  of  her  alFections. 
and  consequent  misery.  And,  up  to  this  time,  there  had 
been  no  cause  for  alarm.  But  now,  as  Mrs.  Bergan 
glanced  back  through  the  window  at  the  rapt  talker  and 
listener,  noting  the  earnestness  and  heightened  colour  d 
the  one,  and  the  unwonted  brightness  half-hidden  under 
the  drooping  lashes  of  the  other,  she  turned  to  her 
husband  with  an  anxiety  that  needed  no  further 
explanation. 

"They  are  cousins,  remember,"  said  Mr.  Bergan, 
snatching  at  the  first  thread  of  hope,  though  not  wkh- 
out  a  sufiicient  sense  of  its  fragility. 

"  Only  half-cousins,  at  best, — or  rather,  at  worst," 
replied  his  wife.    "  And  so  utterly  difierent  in  type  anJ  | 
temperament,  that  the  relationship  could  never  be  set  up  , 
as  an  insurmountable  barrier.    Besides,  having  never  | 
met  before,  they  now  meet  as  strangers."  ! 
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"Then  it  will  not  do  to  encourage  him  in  coming 
here,  '  said  Mr.  Bergan^  after  a  pause.  "  I  could  never 
give  Carice  to  a  drunkard,  though  he  were  fifty  times  as 
handsome  and  talented.** 

At  this  moment^  Cariee^  awaking  as  from  a  dream, 
looked  round  for  her  parents.  Seeing  them  on  the 
piazza,  she  quickly  rose,  and  came  toward  them,  fol- 
lowed by  Bergan.  There  was  something  in  the  action 
inexpressibly  reassuring  to  the  troubled  spectators. 
ITie  engrossing  spell  of  the  young  man's  conversation 
was  so  suddenly  broken^  when  she  missed  her  father 
and  mother  from  her  side !  They  looked  at  each 
other  with  a 'smile^  and  Mrs.  Bergan  playfully  whis- 
pered,— 

"  I  suspect  that  we  are  two  fools !  " 

Nevertheless,  enough  of  the  effect  of  these  few 
moments  of  parental  anxiety  remained,  to  fling  a  slight 
shadow  over  the  party.  Carice  felt  it  first,  in  her  quick 
sympathy  with  all  her  parents'  moods  j  and  Bergan  caught 
it  from  her  as  speedily  as  if  there  were  already  some 
invisible  bond  between  the  two.  Without  knowing  why, 
he  very  soon  became  aware  that  the  atmosphere  was 
again  growing  chill  around  him.  He  had  been  basking, 
not  in  a  broad  glory  of  summer,  but  only  in  a  flicker  of 
winter  sunshine. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Bergan 's  announce- 
ment that  it  was  time  to  set  forth  for  the  five  o'clock 
service,  was  heard  as  a  relief.  Almost  immediately, 
however,  it  was  followed  by  an  unreasoning  pang  of 
regret.  It  needed  no  soothsayer  to  tell  him  that  moments 
like  those  just  passed  were  to  be  rare  in  his  immediate 
txperience  of  life. 

Dusk  was  fast  gathering  in  the  comers  and  under 
the  arches  of  the  little  church,  when  the  service  was  over. 
Parting  with  his  relatives  at  the  door,  Bergan  went  his 
solitary  way  to  his  lodgings,  through  the  deepening 
ivilight.  He  walked  slowly,  not  that  the  road  was  so 
pleasant,  but  because  the  end  had  so  little  attraction. 
The  walls  and  furniture  of  his  room  were  still  strangers 
to  him ;  no  one  corner  would  allure  him  with  a  more 
familiar  charm  than  another,  no  particular  chair  would 
draw  him  irresistibly  to  its  accustomed  arm.  no  sweet, 
tangled  crop  of  associations  would  fling  their  mingled 
light  and  shadow  across  the  floor.  It  would  all  be  dim, 
blank,  lonely.  And  the  foot  falls  but  heavily  on  the 
path,  the  termination  of  which  neither  satisfies  habit  nor 
txcites  imagination ! 

Nevertheless,  the  slowest  progress  brings  one  quickly 
to  the  end,  if  the  journey  be  short ;  and  Bergan's  lingering 
steps  brought  him  to  Mrs.  Lyte's  gate  ere  the  dusk  had 
<ieepened  into  total  obscurity.  Entering  the  wide  hall, 
which  extended  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  house,  he 
^w  Mrs.  Lyte  seated  at  the  further  end,  in  a  doorway 
opening  on  the  garden.  Her  little  daughter  Cathie  was 
ebbing  at  her  side,  in  what  seemed  an  uncontrollable 
passion  of  grief  and  indignation.  The  child's  protector 
and  playmate,  a  half-superannuated  old  mastiff,  named 


Nix,  sat  on  his  haunches  at  a  little  distance,  watching  the 
scene  with  sympathetic,  intelligent  eyes. 

Cathie  was  already  Bergan's  fast  friend.  During 
yesterday's  work  of  arrangement,  she  had  at  first  hovered 
around  him  at  a  distance  j  then,  yielding  to  the  uncon- 
scious fascination  of  the  young  man*s  look  and  smile,  as 
well  as  the  irresistible  attraction  of  the  litter  of  books  and 
papers,  she  had  drawn  nearer  5  later  on,  she  had  eagerly 
favoured  him  with  the  somewhat  questionable  help  of  her 
small  fingers,  and  the  amusing  chatter  of  her  tireless 
tongue ;  and  she  had  ended  by  giving  him  all  her  childish 
confidence,  and  a  large  share  of  her  freakish  affections. 

Freakish — because  Cathie  was  a  sort  of  elf-child  j  or 
it  might  be  truer  to  say  that,  in  her  small  compass,  there 
were  many  elf -children  5  manifesting  their  several  indi- 
vidualities through  her  changeable  moods,  and  sending 
their  various  gleams  through  the  almost  weird  splendour 
of  her  dark  eyes.  She  could  be  wild  and  tender,  playful 
and  passionate,  wise  and  simple,  by  turns j  or  in  such 
quick  and  capricious  succession  that  she  seemed  to  be  all 
at  once.  She  took  as  many  shapes,  in  her  flittings  about 
the  house,  as  there  were  hours  in  the  day ;  now  a  teasing 
sprite,  now  a  dancing  fairy  j  at  this  moment,  a  tender 
human  child,  melting  into  your  arms  with  dewy  kisses  ; 
the  next,  a  mocking  elf,  slipping  from  your  grasp  like 
quicksilver,  and  leaving  you  with  a  doubt  if  there  could 
be  an3rthing  human  about  her }  and  anon,  a  fiery  little 
demon,  with  enough  of  concentrated  rage  in  her  small 
frame  to  sufifice  for  a  giant. 

It  was  in  this  latter  phase  that  she  was  now  exhi- 
biting herself. 

"  I  won't  believe  it !  "  she  screamed,  clenching  her 
small  fists,  and  jumping  up  and  down  in  a  fury  of  excite- 
ment. I  won't  believe  it !  It  isn't  true !  Miss  Ferrars 
is  a  " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  the  mother,  softly,  hearing  the  sound 
of  Bergan's  step. 

*'  —  A  mean,  lying  old  maid,"  went  on  Cathie,, 
without  an  instant's  hesitation.  "  I  wish  I  had  told  her 
so  !    I  will,  when  I  see  her  again  !  " 

"Hush!"  said  the  mother  again,  more  decidedly j 
laying  her  hand  over  the  rebellious  mouth,  by  way  of 
enforcing  the  mandate. 

But  Cathie  broke  from  her,  and  ran  towards  Bergan. 
At  a  few  paces  distant,  she  stopped  and  underwent  one  of 
her  sudden  metamorphoses ;  the  convulsive  fury  left  her 
features,  and  in  its  stead,  there  came  a  grave  sorrow  and 
wistfulness,  piteous  to  behold.  Fixing  her  dark,  bright 
eyes  full  on  Bergan's  face,  she  solemnly  asked — 

**  Are  you  bad,  Mr.  Arling  ?  Tell  me,  are  you  really 
a  bad  man  ?  " 

Whatever  mistakes  Bergan  may  have  made  in  his  life, 
or  may  make  hereafter — whatever  sins  he  may  commit, 
through  ignorance,  or  in  sudden  passion,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, to  his  credit,  that  he  could  meet  those  clear^ 
innocent,  child-eyes,  without  a  blush,  and  answer  the 
question  as  gravely  and  simply  as  it  had  been  asked — 
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No,  Cathie,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am.'* 

The  truthful  accents  found  their  instant  way  to  the 
child's  heart.  Her  confidence — which,  in  truth,  had 
really  never  been  lost — was  restored  fourfold.  She 
threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  laid  her  young  cheek 
against  his,  in  a  loving  attempt  to  atone  for  the  wrong 
that  had  been  done  him.  Nix  came  also,  and  rubbed  his 
great  head  against  the  young  man's  knee,  with  an  apparent 
understanding  of  the  whole  matter. 

Nor  was  the  child's  mind  the  only  one  to  which 
Bergan's  words  had  brought  quick  conviction.  Hearing 
his  low,  grave  tones  of  denial,  Mrs.  Lyte  felt  a  weight 
lifted  from  her  spirits.  She  had  just  been  listening  to 
the  story  of  Bergan's  intoxication,  with  adornments, 
brought  by  a  gossiping  neighbour,  and  her  heart  had  sunk 
with  fear  lest  trouble  and  discomfort  had  found  their  way 
under  her  roof,  with  the  new  inmate.  But  seeing  him 
thus  acquitted  by  the  child  and  the  dog — two  most  un- 
prejudiced judges^  she  thought — she  quietly  dismissed 
her  fears.  For,  though  so  gentle  and  shrinking  in  man- 
ner as  to  give  the  impression  of  having  no  character  at 
all,  Mrs.  Lyte  was  yet  quite  capable  of  forming  an  inde- 
pendent opinion,  and  of  abiding  by  it. 

So,  when  Bergan  came  toward  her,  leading  Cathie  by 
the  hand,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  point  him  to  a  seat. 

"  Your  room  must  be  lonely,"  said  she,  kindly.  "  Will 
you  sit  with  us  for  awhile  ?  " 

But  Bergan  did  not  heed,  if  he  heard  the  invitation. 
He  merely  looked  his  hostess  in  the  eyes,  and  said — 

"  Mrs.  Lyte,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what 
made  Cathie  ask  me  that  question  just  now  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  But,  Mr.  Arling,  the 
subject  was  closed  for  me,  with  her  question  and  your 
answer.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  for  you  to  let  it  rest 
there  also  ? " 

Bergan  only  shook  his  head.  And  after  a  moment's 
study  of  his  grave  face,  Mrs.  Lyte,  very  quietly,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  in  which  she  had  no  concern,  mentioned 
the  report  that  had  been  brought  her.  As  quietly,  Bergan 
told  her  the  whole  story  of  his  stay  at  the  Hall ;  doing  so 
the  more  readily,  it  needs  not  to  be  said  to  those  anywise 
skilled  in  the  intricacies  of  the  human  mind,  because  he 
felt  that  it  was  not  required  of  him.  For,  though  Mrs. 
Lyte  listened  with  the  kindest  interest  and  sympathy,  she 
took  care  to  show  by  her  manner  that  she  did  so  more  to 
satisfy  him  than  herself.  In  matters  like  this,  she  was 
accustomed  to  trust  her  instincts  more  implicitly  than  her 
reason ;  and  she  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  trust  is 
the  short  road  to  truth,  in  all  characters  not  radically 
bad. 

And  thus,  with  the  singular  inconsequence  of  human 
life,  the  explanation  was  made  where  it  was  not  needed, 
and  left  unspoken  where  it  would  have  availed  much 
against  future  misunderstanding,  trouble,  wrong,  and 
sorrow ! 


IV. 

Patibnt  Waiting. 

Five  or  six  weeks  now  glided  slowly  by,  without  working 
any  change  in  either  the  circumstances  or  the  relations 
of  the  characters  with  whom  this  history  has  to  do. 
Bergan  still  shivered  in  the  still  remoteness  of  posidon 
into  which  he  had  been  flung,  partly  by  his  fault  and 
partly  by  his  misfortune.  Not  only  between  him  and  his 
relatives,  but  dividing  him  from  the  whole  reputable 
outside  world,  there  seemed  to  be  a  gulf  fixed,  impassable 
save  to  formal  courtesies  and  commonplace  usages.  Any- 
thing warmer,  more  personal,  more  exacting,  sought  in 
vain  for  an  eligible  crossing  place  and,  if  it  leaped  the 
grey  chasm,  it  was  only  to  lose  itself  among  chill,  illasire 
shapes  of  mist  on  the  opposite  side. 

Thus  excluded  from  the  only  society  for  which  he 
cared,  Bergan  did  not,  as  a  weaker  character  might  have 
done,  betake  himself  for.  consolation  to  the  lower  circles 
of  vice  and  dissipation  that  would  have  welcomed  him 
rapturously.  He  could  better  afford  to  stand  alone,  he 
thought,  than  to  throw  himself  into  arms  whose  em- 
brace would  soil,  and  whose  seeming  support  was  an 
insidious  undermining.  Besides,  it  was  much  more  in 
accordance  with  his  character  to  regard  the  exclosion 
from  which  he  suffered  as  a  challenge  to  be  answered, 
an  adversary  to  be  overcoiiie,  rather  than  a  verdict  to  be 
acquiesced  in.  He  would  prove  to  the  world  that  it  had 
been  mistaken. 

Day  after  day,  therefore,  he  spent  in  his  office— as 
many  a  new-fledged  lawyer  had  done  before  him — ^waiting 
with  what  patience  he  might  for  the  clients  that  never 
came,  and  reading  hard,  by  way  of  preparation  for  the 
cases  that  never  presented  themselves.  It  was  dull  and 
lonely  work  j  yet  it  did  him  good  service  in  givmg  him 
time  for  thought  and  reflection,  and  in  making  him  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  resources  of  will,  courage,  patience, 
and  energy . 

The  only  persons  who  came  within  the  circle  of  lone- 
liness that  surrounded  him  were  Mrs.  Lyte,  Cathie,  and 
Dr.  Remy.  The  first  showed  him  much  gentle,  unob- 
trusive kindness,  chiefly  manifesting  itself  in  a  motherly 
oversight  of  his  rooms  and  prevision  of  his  wants.  The 
second  fluttered  in  and  out  of  his  office,  like  a  bird  or 
a  butterfly,  afifording  him  much  amusing,  and  often  oppor- 
tune, distraction  from  hard  study  or  sober-hued  thought. 
But  neither  of  these  two,  for  obvious  reasons,  could  give 
him  just  the  close,  helpful  friendship  of  which  he  stood 
in  need. 

Neither  did  he  find  it  in  Dr.  Remy.  Though  he  met 
the  physician  daily,  and  often  engaged  with  him  in  hour- 
long  colloquies  upon  all  sorts  of  topics,  he  never  felt  that 
he  really  knew  him  any  better  than  on  the  first  day  of 
their  acquaintance.  The  doctor*s  peculiar  frankness, 
which  had  seemed,  at  first  sight,  to  promise  such  facility 
of  intimacy,  proved  to  be  really  more  of  the  nature  of 
an  elastic  barrier,  yielding  everywhere  to  the  slightest 
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pressure;  but  nowhere  completely  giving  way;  or,  it 
might  be  still  more  fitly  characterized  as  a  deceitful  quag- 
mire, wherein  the  curious  explorer  sank  indefinitely,  but 
ne?er  touched  solid  bottom. 

Not  that  the  doctor  was  at  all  reticent  in  regard  to  the 
main  facts  of  his  outward  life.  In  a  desultory  way  he 
had  furnished  Bergan  with  a  sufficiently  distinct  outline 
sketch  of  his  somewhat  eventful  career  up  to  the  present 
moment — a  career  which,  for  shifts  and  turns,  outdid  that 
of  Gil  Bias.  According  to  this,  he  was  bom  in  New 
Orleans,  the  posthumous  son  of  a  French  refugee  by  an 
American  wife.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  his 
mother  had  presented  him  with  a  stepfather.  The  gift 
proved  so  little  to  his  taste  that,  two  years  later,  he  ran 
away  from  the  pair,  and  flung  himself  into  that  £1  Dorado 
of  boyish  imagination — ^life  at  sea.  In  one  capacity  or 
another  during  the  next  twelve  years,  he  not  only  con- 
trived to  visit  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  but  also, 
by  dint  of  natural  aptitude  for  study,  to  pick  up  a  language 
or  two,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  essential  part  of 
a  college  curriculum.  It  now  occurred  to  him  to  return 
to  New  Orleans,  and  claim  the  modest  patrimony  awaiting 
him  there  in  the  hands  of  his  father's  executors.  He 
found  tliat  his  stepfather  had  been  dead  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  his  mother,  after  having  exhausted  her  own 
scanty  resources,  was  sinking,  with  her  two  children,  into 
the  dreary  depths  of  poverty.  It  cost  her  some  effort  to 
recognize  the  slender  stripling  of  her  memory  in  the 
brown,  bearded,  broad-shouldered  man  who  now  pre- 
sented himself  before  her  as  her  son.  However,  his 
identity  was  satisfactorily  established,  both  by  certain 
indisputable  personal  marks,  and  by  the  presumptive 
evidence  of  his  willingness  to  assume  the  burden  of  her 
support. 

His  next  step  had  been  to  place  himself  in  a  lawyer's 
office,  where,  in  virtue  of  close  application,  he  made 
months  do  the  work  of  years.  Admitted  by-and-by  to 
the  Bar,  he  had  practised  his  profession  for  a  brief  space ; 
but,  finding  the  legal  life  not  wholly  to  his  taste,  he  had 
flung  it  aside,  and,  with  the  ready  facility  which  had 
characterized  his  whole  career,  had  betaken  himself  to 
the  study  and  the  practice  of  medicine.  Here,  he  averred, 
lie  had  found  his  true  vocation,  the  rightful  mistress  of 
his  intellect,  and  should  undergo  no  more  transformations 
and  indulge  in  no  more  wanderings. 

So  far.  Dr.  Remy  gave  quite  as  frank  an  account  of 
Wnaself  as  could  be  expected  or  desired;  but  when  it 
came  to  his  inner  life  of  thought,  opinion,  principle,  his 
frankness  was  of  the  sort  that  obscures  rather  than 
explains.  It  put  forth  jest  and  earnest  reason,  and 
sophistry,  airy  spirituality  and  dead  materialism,  with 
«^qaal  readiness  and  with  as  much  show  of  interest  in 
one  as  the  other.  If  Bergan  caught  at  what  seemed  to 
be  substance,  it  turned  to  shadow  in  his  grasp.  If  he 
grappled  with  apparent  earnest,  it  quickly  resolved  itself 
into  a  hollow  helmet  of  sudden  championship,  or  a  thin 
mask  of  irony.   He  was  often  startled  with  a  doubt 


whether  the  doctor  had  any  settled  opinions  or  principles. 
He  pulled  down,  but  he  built  not  up ;  he  attacked,  but 
he  rarely  defended;  or,  if  he  defended  a  thing  to-day, 
more  likely  than  not  he  would  assault  it  to-morrow.  All 
Bergan's  own  opinions  and  beliefs  seemed  to  lose  their 
consistency  in  the  universal  solvent  of  the  doctor's  talk, 
and  only  took  shape  again  after  a  protracted  process  of 
precipitation  in  his  own  mind  and  heart. 

If  the  latter  organ  made  any  part  of  Doctor  Remy's 
bodily  system,  it  never  manifested  itself  to  Bergan  by  any 
noticeable  throb  or  sensible  warmth.  The  young  man 
was  often  puzzled  by  the  question  whence  came  the 
doctor's  evident  interest  in  himself,  since  it  seemed  so 
plain  that  it  did  not  spring  from  any  warm  personal 
liking.  He  felt  himself  to  be  the  object  of  his  carefflll 
study,  frequently ;  of  his  spontaneous  affection  and 
sympathy,  never.  He  could  not  but  wonder  at  such  an 
amount  and  duration  of  a  purely  intellectual  interest  — 
for  such  he  decided  it  to  be — when  it  promised  so  little 
result. 

However,  the  doctor's  was  the  only  society,  worthy  of 
the  name,  that  was  offered  to  him ;  his,  too,  the  only  friend- 
ship, or  semblance  thereof,  that  came  within  his  reach. 
He  gratefully  availed  himself  of  both,  even  while  con- 
scious that  neither  fully  met  his  wants,  or  would  have 
been  the  object  of  his  deliberate  choice.  Without  this 
resource,  the  flow  of  Bergan's  life  would  have  been 
characterized  by  a  drearier  monotony,  even,  than  at 
present. 

The  first  slight  break  in  its  placid  current  occurred 
one  morning  on  his  return  from  breakfasting  at  the  hotel. 
To  his  surprise,  Vic  was  tied  before  Mrs.  Lyte's  gate, 
arching  her  neck,  and  twisting  her  ears  about,  in  her 
usual  wild  and  nervous  fashion.  In  most  confiding 
proximity  to  her  restless  heels.  Brick  lay  fast  asleep  on 
the  sunshiny  sward. 

Roused  by  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  the 
latter  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  donned  the  palm-leaf  dehris 
that  he  termed  his  hat,  in  time  to  doff  it  in  reverential 
acknowledgment  of  Bergan's  surprised  greeting. 

"Why,  Brick!  how  do  you  do?  Is  anything  the 
matter  at  the  Hall  ?  " 

"  No,  massa  Harry,  nothing  't  all.  Only,  ole  massa, 
he  say  we's  gittin  lazy,  Vic  an'  me  ;  an'  he  tought  you'd 
better  be  gettin'  some  good  out  ob  us,  dan  to  leab  us  in  de 
stable ;  no,  I  mean  in  the  cabin ;  no,  one  in  de  stable  and 
turrer  in  the  cabin — a-eatin*  our  heads  off ;  dat*s  jes'  what 
he  said,  massa.  So  he  clared  us  off  in  a  hurry,  an*  tole 
us  to  gib  you  his  lub,  and  tell  you  dat  he  'sposed  you'd 
kinder  forgotten  'bout  us." 

There  could  be  no  question  but  that  the  overture  was 
kindly  meant,  on  the  Major's  part,  but  it  was  one  that 
Bergan  could  not  possibly  accept.  Judging  from  present 
indications,  it  would  be  long  before  his  professional 
income  would  suffice  for  his  own  support,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  additional  expense  of  a  servant  and  horse..  Be- 
sides, he  had  never  regarded .  either  Brick  or  the  filly  as 
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actual  gifts,  but  only  convenient  loans,  for  his  use  while 
at  the  Hall.  Any  other  view  of  the  matter  would,  by  no 
means,  have  suited  his  independent  character.  And,  if 
this  had  been  the  case  before  the  rupture  with  his  uncle, 
it  was  doubly  so  now.  Major  Bergan  must  not  be 
suffered  to  think  that  his  resentment  had  given  way,  or 
that  his  goodwill  had  been  restored,  by  the  aid  of  any 
gifts,  however  valuable,  or  kindly  bestowed. 

Yet  he  would  be  glad  to  send  his  uncle  a  friendly 
message,  to  show  that  he  was  really  grateful  for  his  kind- 
ness, and  ready  to  accept  any  overture  which  would  not 
burden  him  with  too  heavy  a  sense  of  obligation.  To 
ensure  its  safe  delivery,  without  the  risk  of  hopeless 
travesty,  at  Brick's  hands,  he  went  to  his  desk,  and 
wrote : — 

"  Dear  Uncle, — Thank  you  for  sending  me  your 
love ;  that  is  a  thing  which  I  am  glad  to  get  and  keep. 
But  I  cannot  keep  either  Brick  or  Vic  5  I  have  no  present 
use  for  them,  and  no  means  of  providing  for  them,  if  I 
had.  Besides,  I  never  regarded  either  as  mine,  except 
while  I  remained  at  the  Hall.  Many  thanks  all  the 
same,  for  your  kind  intentions. 

"  Your  affectionate  nephew, 

"Harry." 

The  signature  was  written  only  after  considerable  hesi- 
tation. His  note  would  be  sure  to  fail  of  the  desired 
conciliatory  effect,  if  it  wholly  ignored  the  name  upon 
which  his  unde  had  so  strenuously  insisted.  Yet  he 
could  not  brbg  himself  to  incorporate  it  with  his  lawful 
sign-manual.  He  was  forced  to  compromise  matters  by 
thus  using  it  as  a  sort  of  sobriquet. 

Giving  the  note  to  Brick,  he  bade  him  take  it  straight- 
way to  his  master.  The  negro's  face  instantly  fell  5  then 
it  brightened  again  with  the  light  of  a  plausible  ex- 
planation. 

**  I  'spec  I*se  to  come  back,  arter  I'se  'livered  it  ?  '*  he. 
asked,  anxiously. 

"  No,  Brick,"  Bergan  gravely  answered.  '*  I  cannot 
afford  to  keep  you  3  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do,  just  now, 
to  keep  myself." 

"  But,  massa  Harry,"  remonstrated  Brick,  *•  don't  you 
know  I  'longs  to  you?  I'se  your  nigger,  sure  as  deffj 
ole  massa  gib  me  to  you,  an*  tole  me  to  wait  on  you, 
don'  you  'member  ?  An'  how's  I  a  goin'  to  wait  on  you, 
I'd  jes'  like  to  know,  wid  tree  good  miles  atween  us  ? 
'Sides,  I'd  feel  so  mortify  to  go  right  back  dar,  like  a  dog 
dat  don'  own  no  massa,  arter  I  done  tole  'em  all  I\s 
coming  to  lib  wid  you.'* 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Brick  was  convinced 
of  the  inevitableness  of  his  return  to  Major  Bergan.  Not 
only  did  his  heart  yearn  to  be  in  the  service  of  his  young 
master,  but  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  he  could  help, 
rather  than  hinder,  his  fortunes.  He  forcibly  expressed 
his  willingness  to  work  his  fingers  off  in  the  cause,  and 
gravely  proposed  to  put  himself  on  a  course  of  semi- 
starvation,  in  the  matter  of  **keep."    All  this  being  of 


no  avail,  he  was  finally  forced  to  mount  Vic,  and  turn 
homeward,  a  picture  of  the  blackest  despair. 

On  the  way,  his  mind  was  illumined  with  a  gleam  of 
hope.  Like  all  the  negroes  of  the  plantation,  he  had 
large  faith  in  the  occult  power  of  old  Rue.  His  present 
journey,  he  well  knew,  was  mainly  owing  to  her  influ- 
ence. If  she  could  be  made  to  see  the  propriety  of  his 
immediate  return  to  Bergan's  service, as  he  did,  no  doubt  she 
could  find  a  way  to  bring  it  to  pass.  And  her  conversion 
to  his  views  could  be  effected,  he  shrewdly  thought,  by  a 
skilful  use  of  Bergan's  confession  of  straitened  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  a  certain  suggestive  increase  of  gravity 
that  he  had  observed  in  the  young  man*s  manner.  His 
smile  had  not  come  quite  so  readily  and  brightly  to  bis 
lips  as  in  the  old  days  at  Bergan  Hall.  No  doubt  he  vas 
poor,  lonely,  and  troubled.  He  needed  some  one  to  take 
care  of  him,  and  watch  over  him.  And  who  so  eligible 
to  this  position  as  himself?  For  Brick  had  inherited  his 
grandmother's  devotion  to  the  Bergan  blood,  and  believed 
that  the  chief  end  of  his  being  was  to  live  and  die  loyally 
in  its  service.  Moreover,  his  young  master  had  not  only 
taken  tenacious  hold  of  his  affections,  but  also  of  that 
still  stronger  faculty  of  the  negro  mind — ^his  imagination. 
Though  he  might  be  a  distressed  knight,  just  at  present, 
Brick's  faith  was  firm  that  his  time  of  triumph  was  not 
far  off  5  and  then,  he  wanted  to  be  "  there  to  see ! " 

He  lost  no  time,  therefore,  in  presenting  himself  before 
Rue,  on  his  arrival  at  Bergan  Hall.  And  so  dexterously 
did  he  work  upon  her  love  and  pride,  by  the  deplorable 
picture  that  he  drew  of  Bergan's  sadness  and  poverty> 
that  the  faithful  old  nurse  straightway  betook  herself  to 
her  master,  and  never  lefl  him  till  she  had  persuaded  hini 
to  mount  his  horse,  and  set  forth,  at  a  brisk  trot,  toward 
Berganton. 

In  truth,  the  Major  was  only  too  glad  to  be  so  per- 
suaded. His  anger  towards  his  nephew  had  quickly 
burned  out  by  reason  of  its  ow  n  fury,  and,  in  thinking 
the  matter  over,  he  had  come  to  be  more  tickled  by  the 
young  man's  prowess  than  he  had  at  first  been  displeased 
by  his  flight. 

"  You  should  have  seen  him  knocking  those  fellovs 
around  like  so  many  ninepins ! "  he  exclaimed,  exultingly 
to  Rue.  "  I  couldn't  have  done  it  more  neatly  myself  in 
my  best  days.  1  tell  you  he  is  a  true  Bergan  at  bottom, 
if  he  has  got  a  few  crinks  and  cranks  at  top.  What  a 
pity  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  stay  quietly  on 
the  old  place  where  he  belongs,  and  which  he  might  have 
done  what  he  pleased  with  if  he  had  only  taken  me  on 
the  right  tack  !  But  he'll  come  back — he'll  come  backT 
Estates  like  Bergan  Hall  don't  grow  on  every  bush.  It 
won't  take  him  long  to  find  out  that  he  can't  raise  one 
from  the  law  5  and  then  he'll  be  glad  to  come  back  to 
me,  and  I'll  receive  him  as  the  father  did  the  prodigal 
son !  '* 

But,  as  time  rolled  on,  and  Bei^an  did  not  appear  to 
claim  [this  welcome,  the  Major  began  to  feel  a  chagnn 
that  would  quickly  have  been  intensified  into  anger,  bur 
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for  the  happy  suggestion  that  the  young  man  delayed 
merely  because  he  was  dubious  as  to  his  reception.  This 
view  of  the  matter  was  an  excellent  salve  to  whatever  of 
bitter  or  wounded  feeling  the  Major  still  retained.  Bergan 
longing,  yet  fearing,  to  return  to  him  was  a  vision  that 
gently  soothed  his  pride,  while  it  appealed  powerfully  to 
his  sympathies. 

Matters  having  reached  this  point,  he  yielded  easily  to 
Rue's  suggestion  that  Bergan*  s  horse  and  servant  should 
be  sent  to  him,  as  a  hint  that  hostilities  had  ceased  3  and 
though  their  prompt  return  was  at  first  new  matter  of 
wrath,  Bergan's  note.  Brick's  report,  and  Rue's  repre- 
sentations and  entreaties,  availed  to  smother  the  half- 
kindled  flame,  and  send  him  forth  toward  Berganton  in 
a  most  forgiving  and  patronis^ing  frame  of  mind.  He 
was  ready  to  make  any  concessions  to  his  nephew's  prin- 
ciples and  habits.  If  Bergan  would  but  return  to  the 
Hall,  he  might  dictate  his  own  terms,  and  order  his  life 
in  his  own  way.  The  Major  had  missed  him  more  than 
he  would  have  been  willing  to  allow.  The  old  place  had 
not  seemed  the  same  without  him.  Its  present  had  lost 
a  strong  element  of  cheer  and  energy,  and  its  future  had 
faded  mto  dimness. 

Arriving,  in  due  time,  at  Mrs.  Lyte's  gate,  the  Major 
dismounted,  and  was  about  to  enter,  when  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  little  tin  plate,  in  Bergan's  office  window,  which 
has  before  been  mentioned.  If  it  had  been  the  head  of 
Medusa,  with  all  its  supernatural  powers  intact,  it  could* 
scarcely  have  wrought  a  more  complete  change  in  the 
expression  of  his  face.  First,  he  glared  at  it  in  incredu- 
lous wonder;  then  he  nearly  choked  with  inarticulate 
rage;  finally,  words  came  to  his  relief.  To  the  con- 
sternation of  Mrs.  Lyte,  and  the  intense  gratification  of 
the  crowd  of  boys  and  negroes  which  quickly  gathered 
at  a  safe  distance,  he  proceeded  to  pour  forth  a  volley  of 
the  bitterest  curses  that  he  could  frame  upon  the  author 
of  what  he  chose  to  consider  an  insult  to  himself,  and  a 
disgrace  to  his  lineage. 

That  I  should  live  to  see  the  name  of  Bergan  on  a 
snip  of  a  tin  sign  like  that !  he  growled,  shaking  his 
6st  at  the  offending  plate,  and  trembling  with  rage. 
"What  right  had  the  scoundrel  to  put  it  there,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  '  Attorney  at  Law,'  indeed,  he  shall  have 
law  enough  since  he  likes  it  so  well !  I'll  sue  him  f  or 
^pass,  libel,  forgery  5  Til  horsewhip  him,  and  then 

liave  him  indicted  for  assault  and  battery ;  Til  "  But 

here  his  indignation  choked  him  for  a  moment. 

Recovering  his  voice,  his  anger  took  a  new  direction. 
Bergan  Arling,'  indeed!  "  he  muttered.    "I  suppose 
he  was  ashamed  of  the  *  Harry,'  though  he  could  put  it 
at  the  end  of  his  note,  smooth-faced  hypocrite  that  he 
>s!  Where  is  he?"  he  went  on,  lifting  his  voice. 

'  Why  don't  he  come  out,"]and  face  me  like  a  man  ?  Must 

^  go  in,  and  drag  him  out  by  the  nape  of  his  neck,  the 

Oiean,  sneaking,  insulting  puppy !  " 

*'  Mr.  Arling  is  out,  I  regret  to  say,'*  said  Dr.  Remy, 

appearing  in  the  doorway,  and  confronting  the  furious 


Major  with  his  cool,  cynical  smile.  *'  He  went  out  for  a 
walk  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ago.  If  he  were 
here,  no  doubt  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  meet 
you." 

Major  Bergan  scowled  in  a  way  to  show  how  willingly 
he  would  transfer  his  wrath  to  this  timely  object,  if  he 
could  only  find  a  reasonable  excuse  ;  but,  discovering  not 
the  shadow  of  one  in  the  doctor's  polite,  careless  manner, 
he  contented  himself  with  growling — 

"  Out,  is  he  ?  I  wish  he  were  out  of  the  county,  and 
a  good  riddance  !    When  will  he  be  in  ?  " 

"  Not  under  an  hour  or  two,"  answered  the  doctor, 
wisely  postponing  the  era  of  Bergan's  return  to  the 
utmost  limit. 

"  Umph !  that's  the  way  he  spends  his  time,  is  it  ? 
loafing  about  the  country  when  he  should  be  in  his 
office !  Well,  I've  got  something  to  do,  besides  wait 
for  him.  Just  tell  him,  will  you,  that  I  owe  him  a 
good,  sound  horsewhipping,  and  I'll  pay  it  to  him  the 
first  time  I  meet  him." 

"  I  will  take  charge  of  your  kind  message  with  plea- 
sure," returned  the  doctor,  blandly.  "  Any  further  com- 
mands ?  " 

*'  No  !  '*  roared  the  Major,  with  a  dim  suspicion  that 
he  was  being  made  to  appear  ridiculous,  '*  not  unless  you 
like  to  come  out  and  take  the  horsewhipping  yourself. 
On  the  whole,  I'd  just  as  soon  give  it  to  you." 

Many  thanks,"  replied  the  doctor,  with  imperturb- 
able coolness ;  "  but  I  could  not  consent  to  appropriate 
anything  designed  for  Mr.  Arling." 

"If  it  hurts  your  conscience,  you  can  pass  it  over  to 
him,"  rejoined  Major  Bergan,  with  grim  humour. 

"  It  would  lose  its  flavour  at  second-hand,"  said  the 
doctor,  smiling. 

"  It  would  be  your  own  fault  if  it  did,"  responded  the 
Major.  "  At  any  rate,  take  care  that  my  message  don't 
lose  anything  on  the  way ;  and,  while  you're  about  it, 
just  tell  him  that  he  shall  never  have  Bergan  Hall,  nor 
an  inch  of  ground  that  belongs  to  it — never  I  I'll  give 
it  to — Astra  Lyte  first  I  " 

The  doctor  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  an  in- 
timation that  the  Major's  disposition  of  his  property  was 
a  matter  that  did  not  interest  him  3  but  the  latter  mistook 
it  for  a  sign  of  incredulity. 

"  I  will !  I  swear  I  will !  "  he  repeated,  with  an  oath- 
"  And  why  shouldn't  I  ? "  he  went  on,  after  a  slight 
pause,  as  if  the  sudden  idea  had  unexpectedly  commended 
itself  to  him }  **  why  shouldn't  I  ?  Her  father  was  my 
cousin,  and  he  had  Bergan  blood  in  his  veins,  too,  through 
his  mother;  and  he  was  a  right  good  fellow  besides. 
Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  Miss  Lyte  is  in  New  York  on  a  visit,"  replied  the 
doctor. 

'*  Umph !  I  should  like  to  see  her.  Is  she  growing 
up  bright  and  handsome  ?  " 

"  She  is  both,"  returned  the  doctor,  briefly, 
'"Then  she  shall  have  it!"  exclaimed  the  Major, 
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with  sudden  decision.  "  I'll  go  home^  and  make  my  will. 
Tell  Harry  so,  for  his  comfort,  when  he  comes  back.*' 

And  the  Major,  delighted  that  he  had  bethought  him- 
self of  a  revenge  so  swift  and  ample,  mounted  his  horse^ 
and  rode  off. 

On  Bergan's  return,  the  scene  was  described  to  him 
by  Doctor  Remy,  with  a  minuteness  and  accuracy  of 
detail  and  colouring  that  did  great  credit  to  that  gentle- 
mans  powers  both  of  observation  and  description. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  something  of  cynicism  or  of 
satire  that  grated  on  his  listener's  ear,  and  he  finally 
stopped  the  doctor's  flow  of  eloquence  with  the  question — 

"Who  is  Astra  Ly  te  ?  " 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  with  much  surprise.    "  Is 


it  possible  that  you  have  not  yet  heard  of  her?"  he 
asked.  '*  She  is  Mrs.  Lyte's  eldest  daughter,  and  a 
genius,  too — or,  at  least,  an  artist;  they  are  not  always 
synonymous  terms,  I  believe.  But  where  have  you  been 
living,  not -to  have  become  acquainted  with  her  name 
before  this.^  It  is  always  on  Mrs.  Lyte's  lips;  at  least, 
she  is  ready  to  talk  of  her  by  the  hour  with  a  little 
encouragement.' ' 

"  My  conversations  with  Mrs.  Lyte  have  not  been 
many  nor  long,"  replied  Bergan.  "  An  artist,  did  you 
say? " 

But  Doctor  Remy  had  fallen  into  a  fit  of  thought. 
He  merely  answered  the  question  by  a  nod,  and  very  j 
shortly  he  left  Bergan  to  his  own  reflections. 


CURIOUS  MAY-DAY  OBSERVANCES. 


A  HALO  of  superstitious  reverence  once  hung  around 
the  first  of  May — the  marriage  morning  of  spring 
and  summer.  Now,  we  are  getting  too  prosaic  for  May- 
poles, May-day  processions  are  fast  becoming  things  of 
the  past.  We  are  not  like  Mr.  Pepys  and  his  wife,  who 
went  out  to  Woolwich  on  May-day  for  a  "litde  ayre, 
and  to  gather  May-dew  j"  or  like  Chaucer's  Arcite,  when 
he  rose  up  and  looked  on  the  merry  day,  and  "  for  to  do 
his  observances  to  May,"  he  went  forth  "  to  maken  him  a 
garlande  of  the  green,"  and  loud  he  sang  against  the 
sunnie  shine  "  : — 

*•  O,  May,  with  all  thy  flow'rs  and  thy  green, 
Right  welcome  to  thee,  fair  fresh  May, 
I  hope  that  I  some  green  here  getten  may." 

Yet  stHl,  even  within  the  present  century,  many  curious 
customs  were  observed  on  the  first  of  May,  in  which 
remnants  of  sun-worship  and  traditions  of  fairy-land 
were  strangely  mixed  up.  The  practice  of  lighting  large 
fires  on  the  mountains  and  hills,  originally  instituted  with 
the  view  of  propitiating  the  good  spirits  and  keeping  off 
the  evil  ones,  held  its  ground  obstinately  in  many 
countries.  In  Grermany,  the  festival  of  the  Walpurgis- 
nacht  (night  of  the  first  of  May),  and  the  fires  which 
were  lighted  to  keep  off  the  witches,  has  been  celebrated 
in  song  and  story,  and  both  Goethe  and  Mendelssohn 
have  lent  their  genius  to  illustrate  it.  Frederika 
Bremer  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  how  she 
witnessed  the  custom  of  dancing  round  the  May-day 
fires  in  the  obscure  region  of  Dalecarlia ;  and  there  must 
have  been  something  singularly  wild  and  romantic  about 
the  bright  flames  as  they  flashed  back  to  one  another 
from  the  adjoining  hills  in  the  still  gloom  of  evening, 
while  the  dark  figures  gathered  round  to  heap  on  more 
wood  and  keep  the  blaze  alight.    In  Ireland  and  Scot- 


land these  fires  were  sometimes  known  as  Bel-taine  fires 
or  fires  of  Bel,  and  not  more  than  twenty  years  ago  they 
were  lighted  in  Ireland  with  perhaps  hardly  an  inkling  of 
this  original  meaning  as  tributes  to  the  sun-god.  General 
Vallancey  says  : — "  The  Irish  still  (the  beginning  of  the 
present  century)  preserve  this  custom.  To  this  day  fires 
are  lighted  in  the  milking  yards  j  the  men,  women,  and 
children  pass  through  or  leap  over  the  sacred  fires,  and 
the  cattle  are  driven  through  the  flames  of  the  burning 
straw  on  the  first  of  May."  The  Dublin  bonfire  of 
i82j  is  thus  described  : — The  May-boys  purchased  a 
heap  of  turf,  suflScient  for  a  large  fire,  and,  if  the  funds 
would  allow,  an  old  tar-barrel,  a  horse's  skull  and  bones 
were  also  considered  necessary,  and  on  May  morning 
groups  of  boys  dragged  loads  of  bones  to  their  several 
destinations  5  hence  the  threat,  "  I  will  drag  you  like  a 
horse's  head  to  a  bonfire."  The  preparations  for  May- 
day began  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  terrible  were 
the  riots  which  went  on  between  the  rival  factions  of  the 
Liberty  and  the  Ormond  boys.  The  great  fire  was  in  a 
part  of  Dublin  called  the  Coombe,  the  weavers  had  their 
fire  in  Weaver's  Square,  the  hatters  and  pipe-makers  id 
James  Street.  The  whole  population  collected  round 
these  fires,  the  old  people  bringing  chairs  and  stools  to 
sit  out  the  wake  of  winter  and  spring.  Fiddlers  played, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  dancing,  shouting,  or  singing. 
As  the  fire  sank  lower  and  lower,  the  old  people  walked 
round  it,  repeating  certain  prayers  5  if  a  man  was  going 
on  a  journey,  he  leaped  backwards  and  forwards  to 
ensure  success  5  if  he  was  thinking  of  marriage,  he  did  it 
to  purify  himself,  while  the  girls  tripped  across  to  pro- 
cure good  husbands.  Everyone  took  an  ember  of  the 
fire  to  carry  away,  and  if  it  was  extinguished  before  the 
bearer  arrived  at  home,  he  had  to  make  up  his  mind  for 
ill-luck,  but  if  it  was  still  alive,  a  new  fire  was  kindW 
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from  it,  and  lighted  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  corn  and 
potato  fields.  Some  places  in  Ireland  are  still  called 
Bealtine,  from  May-fires  having  been  lighted  there. 
Baltinglas  is  said  to  mean  Baal's  green  place;  and  in 
Scotland,  a  town  in  Perthshire,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Highlands,  is  called  Tillebeltane,  that  is,  the  eminence 
or  rising  ground  of  the  fire  of  Baal.  Dr.  Eadie,  the 
author  of  the  "  Bible  Cyclopaedia,'*  says  that  an  enclosure 
of  eight  upright  staves  is  made  where  it  is  supposed  the 
fire  was  kindled.  In  an  ancient  Irish  manuscript  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  following  reference  is  found 
to  the  May-day  fires :  "  Beltine,  lucky  fire,  bonfire.  Two 
hres,  which  used  to  be  made  by  the  law-givers,  or 
Dniids,  with  great  incantations,  and  they  used  to  drive 
the  cattle  between  them  to  guard  against  the  diseases  of 
rtich  year.  Bel  was  the  name  of  an  idol-god.  It  was 
on  these  days  that  the  firstlings  of  every  kind  of  cattle 
used  to  be  exhibited  as  in  the  possession  of  Bel.''  We 
are  told  elsewhere  that  "  a  certain  King  Suathal  erected 
a  second  palace  in  that  part  of  Meath  which  was  taken 
from  Connaught,  at  Nisenach,  when  there  was  a  general 
meeting  of  the  men  of  Erin.  This  fair  or  assembly  was 
held  on  the  first  day  of  May,  and  they  were  wont  to 
exchange  tlieir  cattle,  jewels,  and  other  property.  They 
were  also  accustomed  to  make  offerings  to  their  chief 
god  Bel,  to  make  two  fires  in  honour  of  him,  and  to  drive 
a  couple  of  every  kind  of  cattle  between  the  two  fires. 
When  we  think  of  such  customs  as  these,  kept  up,  too, 
so  close  to  our  times,  a  curious  link  is  established  with 
long  past  ages,  and  we  are  strangely  reminded  of  those 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture  where  the  Israelites  are  re- 
proached for  "  causing  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to 
pass  through  the  fire  unto  Moloch." 

So  much  for  May-day  fires  5  now  for  love  and  life 
charms,  which  were  considered  unusually  efficacious 
vhen  they  were  observed  at  this  time.  The  snail  charm 
is  described  by  Gay  in  the  Shepherd's  Week,  and  used  to 
be  frequently  performed  by  the  country  girls  in  Ireland. 
The  snail  is  not  the  box-snail,  but  the  Dultrean,  or  slug. 
When  found,  it  is  placed  between  two  pewter  plates, 
or  on  a  table  sprinkled  with  ashes  or  flour,  and  covered 
i^ith  a  wooden  bowl.  In  the  morning  the  anxious  maid 
tnes  to  find  in  the  shiny  track  the  initials  of  her  sweet- 
heart's name : — 

"  Slow  crawled  the  snail,  and  if  I  right  can  spell. 
In  the  soft  ashes  marked  a  curious  L  ; 
Oh  !  may  the  wondrous  omen  lucky  prove, 
For  L  is  found  in  Lubberkin  and  Love." 

In  the  extreme  north  of  Ireland,  particularly  in  Raherty 
Island,  several  May-day  superstitions  were  observed.  If 
a  yonng  woman  wished  to  know  who  was  to  be  her 
future  spouse,  she  went  late  on  May  Eve  to  a  black  sally, 
or  willow  tree,  and  takes  from  it  nine  sprigs,  the  last 
of  which  she  throws  over  her  right  shoulder,  and  puts 
the  remainmg  eight  into  the  foot  of  her  right  stocking. 
She  then,  on  her  knees,  reads  the  3rd  verse  of  the  17th 


chapter  of  Job,  and  on  going  to  bed  she  places  the  stock- 
ing, with  its  contents,  under  her  head.  These  rites  duly 
performed,  she  will  in  a  dream  see  her  future  husband. 
Another  mode  of  obtaining  the  same  knowledge  consists 
in  going,  after  sunset  on  May  Eve,  to  a  bank  on  which 
the  yarrow  is  growing,  and  gathering  nine  spngs  of  the 
plant.    The  girl  then  repeats  the  following  words : — 

' '  Good  morrow,  good  morrow,  fair  yarrow, 
And  thrice  good  morrow  to  thee. 
Come  tell  me  before  to-morrow 
Who  my  true  love  shall  be." 

The  yarrow  is  brought  home,  put  into  the  right  foot 
stocking,  placed  under  the  pillow,  and  the  mystic  dream  is 
confidently  expected ;  but  if  the  girl  speaks  after  pulling 
the  yarrow,  the  charm  is  broken.  It  was  once  usual  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland  for  the  brides  married  since  the 
last  May  day,  to  be  compelled  to  present  the  young  people 
with  a  ball  covered  with  gold  lace,  and  another  with  silver 
lace,  beautifully  ornamented  with  tassels.  The  price  of 
these  sometimes  amounted  to  two  guineas.  The  pathetic 
old  air,  "  Summer  is  Coming,"  to  which  Moore  has 
written  the  words,  "  Rich  and  Rare  were  the  Gems  she 
Wore,"  was  generally  simg  at  this  time. 

•  •  Summer,  summer,  the  milk  of  the  heifers, 
Ourselves  brought  the  summer  with  us  ; 
The  yellow  summer  and  the  white  daisy, 
And  ourselves  brought  the  summer  with  us." 

Wells  were  objects  of  special  care  and  attention  at 
May-time  5  and  used,  we  learn,  to  be  frequently  watched 
all  night  to  ensure  them  against  being  skimmed  with  a 
wooden  bowl  by  some  butter-stealing  hag  as  the  sun  rose 
on  May  morning.  This  was  called  taking  the  flower 
of  the  well,"  and  the  words,  "Come,  butter,  come," 
were  then  repeated.  An  old  woman  was  once  caught  on 
May  morning  at  a  spring  well,  cutting  the  tops  of  water* 
cresses  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  muttering  strange  words 
and  the  names  of  certain  persons  who  had  cows,  and 
also  half  mine  is  thine,*'  in  Irish.  She  repeated  this  last 
charm  as  often  as  she  cut  off  a  sprig  of  cress,  which  sprig 
represented  the  person  whom  she  intended  to  rob  of  his 
milk  and  butter. 

Mr.  G.  Steward,  in  his  "  Popular  Superstitions  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,'*  tells  us  that  at  Belton  Eve  mes- 
sengers were  dispatched  for  cargoes  of  the  blessed  rowan 
tree.  When  brought,  the  branches  were  shaped  into  the 
form  of  crosses  by  means  of  a  red  thread.  These  crosses 
were  inserted  into  the  lintels  of  the  different  doors  in  the 
town,  and  were  sure  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the 
most  diabolical  witch  in  the  universe.  Meantime,  the 
matron  was  engaged  in  baking  Belton,  or  Beltaine 
bannocks.  The  children  are  each  presented  with  a 
bannock,  and  assemble  on  the  brow  of  some  sloping  hill 
to  roll  their  bannocks,  and  learn  their  future  fate.  With 
their  knives  they  make  the  signs  of  life  and  death  on  their 
cakes  these  signs  are  a  cross,  or  the  sign  of  life  on  one 
side,  and  a  cypher,  or  the  sign  of  death  on  the  other. 
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This  being  done,  the  bannocks  are  all  arranged  in  a  line, 
and  on  their  edges  let  down  the  hill.  This  process  is 
repeated  three  times,  and  if  the  cross  most  frequently 
turns  up,  the  owner  will  live  to  celebrate  another  Belton 
day,  but  if  the  cypher  oftenest  appear,  he  is,  of  course, 
doomed  to  die.'* 

On  May  Eve,  a  few  solitary  ones  used  to  wander 
among  the  lonely  fairy-peopled  glens  in  Ireland,  in  hopes 
of  hearing  the  mystic  pipers  of  the  "  sheogues,"  which  are 
said  to  be  out  on  that  evening.  Great  is  the  agility  and 
grace  conferred  on  those  fortunate  enough  to  dance  to  the 
fairy  pipers,  and  it  used  to  be  a  proverb  in  Connaught, 
upon  seeing  a  good  dancer  to  say,  "  Troth !  ma  bouchal, 
you  listened  to  the  piper  on  May  Eve."  On  that  evening 
the  hearth  used  to  be  carefully  swept  and  sprinkled  with 
some  of  the  turf  ashes,  and  if  in  the  morning  the  print  of  a 
foot  was  seen  on  it  pointing  towards  the  door,  it  was  fully 


expected  that  some  one  would  die  before  that  day  twelve- 
month. It  was  considered  necessary  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
brooms  before  May-day,  as  it  would  be  unlucky  to  make 
any  at  May -time,  and  on  no  account  would  either  fire  or 
water,  but,  above  all,  a  coal  of  fire,  be  given  out  of  a 
house  for  love  or  money  during  the  whole  of  May.  The 
charm  of  May  dew,  and  its  beautifying  effects  on  the  com- 
plexion, is  tolerably  well  known  j  but  it  is  not  only  used 
as  a  cosmetic  j  it  is,  or  was,  as  Lover  has  described  ia 
his  "  Song  of  the  May-dew,"  a  bond  of  peculiar  power 
amongst  lovers.  As  civilization  advances,  no  doubt  all 
traces  of  these  May-day  superstitions  will  rapidly  dis- 
appear. Some  are  interesting,  embodying  as  they  do 
bygone  forms  of  thought  or  religion,  and  showing  that 
intense  belief  in  signs  from  an  invisible  world  which  now- 
a-days  we  are  content  to  ignore.  Perhaps  we  are  wiser  ; 
we  are  certainly  less  imaginative  than  our  ancestors. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


JUDGE  PROVOST,  whose  wife  and  daughters  were 
the  leaders  of  fashion  in  Hamilton,  was  himself  a 
social  Greatheart.  Having  brought  to  bear  upon  various 
vexed  domestic  problems  the  force  of  his  astute  mind 
and  enlightened  Christianity,  he  had  arrived  at  a  series 
of  conclusions  equally  creditable  to  both.  The  perti- 
nence of  his  deductions  was  so  obvious  to  the  impartial 
reasoner  as  to  excite  his  surprise,  that  the  great  body  of 
good  and  sensible  men  and  women  did  not  adopt  and  prac- 
tise them.  For  example,  he  maintained,  first,  that  the  best 
way  to  keep  men  out  of  jails,  was  to  provide  them  with 
abodes  so  comfortable  that  they  would  prefer  these  to  stone 
cells  and  prison  fare  5  secondly,  as  a  modification  of  the 
same  principle,  that,  since  amusements  are  necessary  to 
the  happiness  of  the  young,  they  should  be  provided 
with  lawful  diversions  in  their  own  homes,  lest  they 
should  seek  unlawful  abroad;  thirdly,  in  unconscious 
plagiarism  of  the  wise  and  genial  author  of  "  Annals  of  a 
Country  Neighbourhood,"  he  held  and  believed  for  certain, 
that  the  surest  way  to  make  an  indifferent  thing  bad,  was 
for  good  people  to  hold  themselves  aloof  from  doing  it. 

Acting  upon  these  principles,  the  eminent  jurist  built 
a  bowling-alley  at  the  back  of  his  garden ;  caused  his 
eight  children  to  be  instructed  in  music  and  dancing, 
and  encouraged  them  to  pursue  these  recreations  in  his 
parlours, — where,  also,  lay  backgammon  and  chess-board 
in  full  sight.  Finally,  he  crowned  their  gratification 
while  he  drew  upon  himself  the  reprobation  of  the  zea- 
lots and  puritans  among  his  neighbours,  by  throwing  a 
wing  out  from  his  already  spacious  residence,  expressly 


for  a  billiard-room.  It  was  a  pretty  place,  and  a  cheer- 
ful, with  its  green  carpets  and  lounges,  tinted  walls,  and 
long  French  windows,  and  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a 
popular  resort  with  those  of  the  college  students  who 
had  the  entree y  as  well  as  with  the  young  Provosts  and 
their  friends  of  both  sexes  in  the  town,  A  happy* 
hospitable  set  were  the  young  Provosts — the  four  sisters 
and  four  brothers — affectionate  to  one  another,  datifi:! 
and  loving  to  the  parents  to  whose  judicious  aft'ection 
they  owed  their  sunny  childhood  and  youth.  Jessie  liked 
them  better  than  she  did  any  other  family  in  Hamilton, 
while  Fanny,  the  second  daughter,  had  at  first  sight  taken  a 
fancy  to  her,  which  was  ripening  into  a  cordial  friendship. 

The  billiard-room  was  very  bright  with  afternoon 
sunshine,  and  merry  with  the  chatter  of  gay  voices,  one 
day  late  in  February,  when  a  party  of  six  or  eight  girls 
was  collected  about  the  table — four  playing,  the  otherN 
looking  on  and  talking,  sometimes  of  the  game  in  prt> 
gress,  sometimes  upon  other  subjects — all  in  a  farailia- 
yet  ladylike  way. 

"  Somebody  mark  for  me,  please ! "  said  a  ruddy- 
cheeked  damsel  who  had  never,  by  any  chance,  won  a 
game,  and  whose  principal  points  were  the  point  she 
made  of  missing  every  shot.  "  If  I  should  hit  anything 
it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  get  credit  for  it.  Now — all  ol 
you  look  and  leam  !  " 

She  poised  the  cue  with  a  superabundance  of  caution, 
pursing  up  her  lips  into  an  O,  as  she  took  aim  5  dashed 
at  the  white  ball  nearest  her,  which  flew  frantically  from 
side  to  side  of  the  board,  rebounding  twice  from  th- 
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cushion^  and>  at  last,  popping  into  a  distant  pocket, 
having  dodged  every  other  ball  with  a  malicious  ingenuity 
eminently  illustrative  of  the  proverbial  perversity  of  in 
animate  things. 

*'  Better  luck  next  time !  "  said  the  player,  invincibly 
good-humoured,  resigning  her  place.  **  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  perserverance  and  hope,  I  shall  do  it  yet,  some 
day,  and  astonish  you  all.'* 

The  others  laughed — with,  rather  than  at  her — and 
Jessie  Kirke  took  the  stand  she  had  vacated.*  All  leaned 
forward  to  watch  her  play,  her  skill  being  already  an 
established  fact.  A  touch — not  a  thrust — to  the  white 
ball  sent  it  against  a  red  at  such  an  angle  that  in  the  re- 
bound it  hit  another  quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  green 
table,  which  latter  rolled  into  a  pocket.  This,  to  the  un- 
initiated meaningless  process,  being  repeated'  by  her,  with 
trifling  variations,  until  she  had  made  sixteen  points,  was 
considered  a  feat  among  the  embryo  billiardists  sur- 
rouading  her. 

"  So  much  for  a  true  eye  and  a  sure  touch  !  said 
Fanny  Provost    "  You  shame  us  all,  Jessie  dear." 

"  So  much  for  having  a  good  teacher !  "  said  another, 
less  complimentary.  *'  If  Mr.  Wyllys  would  bestow  as 
much  care  upon  our  tuition  as  he  has  upon  hers,  we 
might  be  adepts,  too." 

She  has  practised  ten  times  as  much  with  me  as 
she  has  with  him,**  answered  Fanny,  pleasantly.  "  So,  I 
am  entitled  to  the  larger  share  of  the  praise  for  her  pro- 
ficiency.  I  will  not  be  cheated  of  my  laurels." 

"Is  Mr.  Wyllys,  then,  your  best  player  ?  " 

The  querist  was  Miss  Sanford,  who  ^  did  not  care 
about  billiards,"  and  had  even  remonstrated,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  her  visit  with  her  cousin  Fanny,  with  regard 
to  her  liking  for  the  game — "such  a  queer  one  for 
ladies !  She  would  be  afraid  to  touch  a  cue  for  fear  she 
might  be  called  strong-minded."  She- had  discovered, 
furthermore,  that  her  wrists  were  not  stout  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  cue  steadily,  and  took  pleasure  in 
publishing  their  genteel  fragility.  Only  that  afternoon 
she  had  called  attention  to  this  by  an  exclamation  ad- 
dressed to  Jessie,  as  she  drew  up  her  cuffs  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  her  turn. 

"  Dear  me  !  Miss  Kirke !  what  wouldn't  I  give  to  be 
3S  robust  as  you  are !  Look  at  her  arms  !  They  would 
make  six  of  mine.  What  do  you  do  to  develop  your 
muscles  so  ?  '* 

Jessie  smiled  in,  quiet  satisfaction  with  her  own  beau- 
tifully moulded  wrists. 

"I  am  healthy,  and  I  lead  an  active  life,"  she  said, 
laconically,  but  politely. 

Miss  Sanford  was  not  pleased  either  with  smile  or 
words,  but  there  was  apparently  nothing  to  resent,  and 
she  returned  to  her  sofa.  She  had  attended  a  party  the 
evening  before,  and  was  to-day  utterly  worn  out." 
While  the  game  went  on,  she  toyed  with  her  rings, 
slipped  her  bracelets  of  dead  gold  and  pearls  up  and 
down  her  thin  arms,  and  now  and  then  yawned  behind 


her  hand.  Mr.  Wyllys'  name  awoke  her  from  the  apa- 
thetic droning. 

"Decidedly !  "  replied  a  looker-on,  Selina  Bradley  by 
name — a  kind-hearted,  talkative,  and  indiscreet  girl 
whom  everybody  liked,  yet  of  whose  tripping  tongue 
many  were  afraid.  *'  Decidedly  the  best  in  town.  Don't 
you  think  so.  Fan  ?  " 

"  There  are  not  many  who  can  equal  him  among  our 
finest  billiard  players,* *^'said  Fanny.  *'  I  do  not  believe 
he  has  lost  a  game  since  Mr.  Fordham  went  away.  He 
played  splendidly  I  His  nerves  were  steady  and  his  judg- 
ment nice." 

"Fordham!**  repeated  the  heiress,  quickly.  "What 
was  his  first  name  ?    Who  is  he  ?  '* 

"Roy— and  he  is  a  professor  in  our  college.  He  is 
now  in  Heidelberg,  Germany.  Do  you  know  him  ?  " 
said  Fanny,  in  surprise.  "  You  must  have  heard  us 
speak  of  him  before.'* 

"Never!  I  used  to  know  him,"  rejoined  Miss  San- 
ford, tossing  her  head.  "He  was  engaged  to  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mind.  No !  I  didn't  know  he  was  in  Grermany. 
I  am  glad  of  it !  '* 

Selina,  breathless  with  excitement,  did  not  catch 
the  latter  sentences. 

"  Engaged  !  I  thought  he  was  love-proof !  Fanny ! 
Nettie !  Sue !  do  you  hear  this  ?  Who  do  you  guess  is 
engaged  to  be  married  ?  No  less  a  personage  than  our 
invulnerable  Professor  Fordham  !  " 

The  girls  crowded  about  Miss  Sanford,  forgetting 
the  game  in  the  superior  attractions  of  a  love-story. 

"To  whom?*' 
•  "Who  told  you?** 

"  I  don't  believe  it !"  were  the  divers  comments  upon 
the  intelligence. 

Jessie  remained  alone  at  the  table,  tapping  the  cushion 
opposite  her  with  her  cue,  her  face  flaming  with  indig- 
nant confusion.  Taken  utterly  by  surprise,  she  could  not 
at  once  rally  to  reply  to  the  false  statement  she  had 
heard,  or  govern  her  countenance  well  enough  to  seem 
indifferent. 

The  heiress  bridled  at  the  last  remark,  setting  back 
her  head  in  a  fashion  she  conceived  was  regal,  whereas 
it  was  merely  ungracefully  scornful. 

"  You  are  not  asked  to  believe  it.  Miss  Barnes !  I 
said  distinctly  that  the  gentleman  was  formerly  betrothed 
to  my  friend.  I  am  happy,  on  her  account,  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  (to  her)  unfortunate  engagement  was 
broken  almost  a  year  since.*' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  How  did  it  happen  ?  And  to 
think  we  never  heard  a  breath  of  it !  Gt>  on !  there's  a 
darling!  and  tell  us  all  about  it !  "  entreated  Selina,  sink- 
ing to  the  carpet  at  the  feet  of  the  in  nowise  reluctant 
newsmonger. 

"Perhaps  you  had  rather  not,  Hester,"  suggested 
gentle  Fanny  to  her  cousin.  "  Such  stories  are  painful 
to  those  interested  in  either  of  the  parties  to  the  engage- 
ment, and  the  telling  does  no  good  to  anyone.  The 
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fewer  people  that  hear  of  them  the  better,  it  seems  to 
me." 

'*  Oh  !  I  don*t  mind  it  in  the  least  now  I  **  Hester 
hastened  to  re-assure  her.  She  settled  the  voluminous 
skirt  of  her  purple  cashmere  peignoir  about  her  ;  disposed 
her  rings  upon  her  fingers^  and  her  fingers  upon  her  lap 
to  her  liking ;  sighed  profoundly^  and  looked  smirkingly 
sentimental.  *'  There  was  a  time  when  I  could  not 
allude  to  li,  or  even  think  of  it^  without  tears.  My  dis- 
position is  so  sympathetic  !  But  time  deadens  all  griefs, 
and  my  poor  friend  acknowledges  herself  that  it  was  best 
the  aifair  should  have  terminated  as  it  did.  She  met 
Mr.  Fordham  at  the  seashore  summer  before  last — was 
with  him  there  for  a  week  or  so.  It  was  long  enough 
for  him  to  fall  violently  in  love  with  her.  He  couldn't 
help  being  taken  by  her  appearance,  for  she  is  just  per- 
fectly lovely !  a  blonde,  with  blue  eyes,  and  a  red  rose- 
bud of  a  mouth,  and  golden  hair,  and  the  sweetest  smile  !  " 

"  She  must  be  a  real  beauty !  "  sighed  Selina,  in  an 
ecstacy  of  admiration. 

"  She  is.  People  pretend  to  see  a  resemblance  be- 
tween us.  I  have  actually  been  mistaken  for  her  more 
than  once — but  that  is  all  nonsense/'  said  Hester, 
modestly.  "  I  should  be  just  too  happy  if  I  were  half  as 
handsome  as  Maria.  But  I  love  her  too  dearly  to  be 
envious.  We  are  like  twin  sisters  in  heart.  I  dare  say 
that  is  the  reason  we  are  called  so  much  alike.  We  go 
out  so  much  together,  you  see,  that  the  sight  of  one  re- 
minds people  of  the  other,  you  know.  But  as  I  was 
saying,  this  Mr.  Fordham  pretended  to  be  smitten  with 
her,  and,  early  in  the  winter,  visited  her  at  her  own 
home.  Her  parents  liked  him  exceedingly.  He  is 
rather  an  imposing  man,  you  know,  and  has  some 
reputation  as  a  scholar.  So,  when  he  paid  a  second  visit 
at  Christmas,  and  offered  himself,  there  was  no  objection 
raised  to  the  match.  Poor,  dear,  deluded  Maria  !  how 
happy  she  was !  All  went  swimmingly  for  about  six 
weeks,  when,  without  warning,  he  broke  the  engage- 
ment. And  why,  do  you  suppose  ?  He  had  heard  that 
one  of  her  sisters  had  died  of  consumption  several  years 
before  he  knew  her,  and  he  *  could  not  be  hampered  by  a 
sickly  wife !  *  ** 

She  waited  until  the  chorus  of  reprobation  subsided, 
then  resumed : 

He  wrote  to  her.  Iron  man  as  he  was,  he  was 
afraid  to  trust  himself  in  her  presence.  He  *  regretted 
the  necessity  that  forced  him  to  this  unpleasant  step,'  he 
said,  '  but  he  owed  a  duty  to  himself  which  was  not  to 
be  lightly  put  aside.  He  should  always  remain  her 
friend,'  and  all  that  sort  of  rubbish,  you  know.  The 
broken-hearted  creature  stooped  to  argue  with  him.  She 
loved  him  devotedly,  and  she  had  had  no  other  love.  If 
1  had  been  in  her  place,  I  would  have  died  sooner  than 
let  him  know  how  I  suffered ;  but  she  was  such  a  lamb- 
like, gentle  creature  !  and  her  spirit  was  utterly  crushed. 
She  wrote  to  him,  imploring  him  not  to  leave  her,  repre- 
senting that  there  was  not  a  sign  of  hereditary  consump- 


tion in  the  family  }  that  her  parents  were  living,  and  that 
her  grandparents  on  both  sides  had  all  died  from  other 
diseases.  But  he  was  obstinate.  He  ^  would  neTer/  he 
replied,  '  in  any  circumstances,  marry  a  woman  who  was 
not,  in  his  opinion,  perfectly  sound  in  mind  and  body,  or 
who  had  any  predisposition  to  scrofula,  consumption,  or 
insanity.'  He  pretended  to  believe  still  that  she  had  the 
seeds  of  a  fatal  malady  in  her  system,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  allude  to  her  beautiful  colour — ^just  the  sweetest  pink 
and  white  you  ever  saw! — as  a  hectic  flush.  Thatsiht 
history  of  Mr.  Roy  Fordham* s  love-scrape !  *' 

''And  did  she  break  a  blood  vessel,  or  go  into  a  decline? ' 
asked  Sue  Barnes,  her  round  face  ludicrously  elongated, 
while  her  eyelids  twinkled  away  a  sympathizing  tear. 

"  Well — ^no  1 "  Miss  Sanford  hesitated,  then  made 
the  admission  unwillingly,  evidently  appreciating  the 
damage  her  mournful  recital  must  sustain  throagh  the 
want  of  this  orthodox  sequel.  *'  But  she  was  in  a  sad 
way  for  awhile.  Her  family  kept  the  miserable  affair  as 
quiet  as  possible  for  her  sake.  The  truth  was  communi- 
cated to  nobody  except  a  few  very  intimate  and  dearest 
friends.  But  you  can*t  wonder  that  I  have  hated  the 
sound  of  Professor  Fordham's  name  ever  since.'' 

"  Very  natural,  I  am  sure !  "  murmured  the  plastic  Sue. 

Hester  made  a  parade  of  wiping  her  eyes  with  a  lace 
handkerchief. 

"  Not  that  I  ever  liked  him.  Poor  Maria  brought  him 
round  to  her  house,  one  evening,  on  purpose  to  have  ine 
see  him.  And  the  next  morning  she  was  in,  bright  and 
early,  to  ask  what  I  thought  of  him.  *  1  don  t  fancy 
him  in  the  least,  my  dear  child,*  I  said  to  her,  candidly. 
*  He  has  a  cold,  severe  eye,  and  a  stubborn  mouth.  He 
is  quiet  in  manner  because  he  is  unfeeling.  If  you 
marry  him,  he  will  rule  you  with  a  rod  of  steel,  and 
make  your  life  a  burden.'  It  was  a  trial  to  say  it,  but  I 
knew  it  was  my  duty,  and  I  didn't  turn  back,  you  know. 
She  cried  her  eyes  out  over  what  she  said  was  my  nn- 
kindness,  and  left  me  in  a  tremendous  huff.  She  would 
neither  speak  to  me,  nor  hear  my  name  mentioned  in  her 
presence,  until  the  rupture  came.  Then  she  sent  right 
away  for  me,  and  fell  upon  my  neck,  begging  my  pardon. 
•If  I  had  been  as  clear-sighted  as  you,  Hester,  what 
wretchedness  I  would  have  been  spared ! '  she  sobbed. 
I  am  very  acute  in  my  perception  of  character.  My 
grandmother,  Mrs.  General  Deane — my  mother's  mother 
— said  to  her  dying  day  that  my  skill  in  seeing  through 
people — especially  sheep  in  wolve's  clothing — I  oieaa 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing — was — well!  the  most 
astonishing  thing  she  had  ever  seen." 

Jessie  was  knocking  the  balls  to  and  fro,  in  reckless 
disregard  of  the  laws  controlling  the  game,  but  the  sharp 
click  of  the  ivory  spheres  did  not  distract  general  atten- 
tion from  Miss  Sanford. 

I  never  was  more  amazed  in  all  my  bom  days ! 
said  Selina,  conscientiously  reserved  with  respect  to  her 
pre-natal  experience.    "  Mr.  Fordham  is  so  pleasant,  yet 
so  dignified,  and  ranks  so  high  in  the  Faculty  and  the 
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church,  and  has  so  much  influence  among  the  students ! 
Who  could  ever  have  thought  of  his  behaving  in  such  an 
iDhuman  and  ungentlemanly  manner  ?  " 

"  Why,  people  in  Hamilton — every  body— out  of  the 
college  as  well  as  in,  consider  him  a  piece  of  perfection  ! 
added  Sue. 

"He  is  a  detestable  snake  in  the  grass,  then!" 
Hester  said,  vehemently,  her  energy  so  disproportionate  to 
the  occasion,  that  doubts  would  have  arisen,  in  an  un- 
biassed mind,  of  her  own  belief  in  the  affecting  narration 
she  had  glibly  poured  forth. 

"Take  care,  dear  !  "  cautioned  Fanny.  There  may 
be  extenuating  circumstances  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 
Mr.  Fordham's  character  as  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian 
b  not  to  be  lightly  disputed.  Every  question  has  two 
sides,  papa  says,  and  those  are  wisest  who  suspend  judg- 
ment until  both  are  heard.  I  am  morally  certain  there 
is  some  mistake  about  all  this,  which  Mr.  Fordham 
could  clear  up,  if  he  were  here.". 

The  heiress  sniffed  haughtily,  and  her  light  skin  was 
dappled  with  fiery  red  spots  to  the  roots  of  her  hair  j  her 
faint  eyebrows  met  in  a  viragoish  frown. 

*'  I  thank  you  for  the  inference,  Miss  Provost !  Would 
I  repeat  a  story  unless  I  was  sure — *  morally  certain,'  as 
70U  say — that  it  was  true  in  every  particular?  If  you 
question  my  veracity,  you  can  ask  dozens  of  her  acquaint- 
ances in  her  native  place,  who  will  confirm  my  statement  5 
and  you  may  be  thankful  if  you  don't,  at  the  same  time, 
hear  some  other  ugly  facts  about  your  Christian  gentle- 
man that  I  liave  chosen  to  omit.  If  I  have  a  fault,  it  is 
that  I  am  too  charitable  in  my  judgment  of  human 
nature.    I  am  perpetually  being  imposed  upon." 

The  cue  that  had  been  stationary  while  Fanny  put  in 
her  plea  for  mercy  to  the  absent  perjurer,  was  restless 
again,  red  balls  and  white  chasing  one  another  aimlessly 
across  the  green  cloth. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Nettie  Fry,  another  of  the 
listening  group,  propitiatory  of  the  mistress  of  a  million 
in  her  own  right,  "  I  never  admired  Mr.  Fordham  so 
much  as  many  pretend  to  do.  He  was  always  so  cool 
and  lofly — so  unapproachable  and  unlike  other  young  men 
of  his  age  5  and,  as  Miss  Sanford  says,  he  looked  as  if  he 
n^^ght,  when  married,  grow  into  a  kind  of  Bluebeard." 

**  For  my  part,  I  thought  him  grand  and  good,"  con- 
fessed Selina,  "and  I  liked  him  a  hundred  times  better 
than  I  did  the  modern  young  gentleman,  with  his  flatter- 
ing speeches  and  unmeaning  attentions.  I  didn't  think 
he  could  trifle  with  a  woman's  aflections.  I  am  dread- 
fully disappointed  !  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Wyllys  knows 
anything  about  this  shocking  business  !  " 

'*  Of  course  he  doesn't !  How  should  he  ?  "  retorted 
Hester,  tartly.  "  There  are  not  three  people  besides 
myself,  even  in  our  city,  who  ever  heard  of  it." 

You  said  *  dozens,'  just  now,  Hester !  "  ventured 
merciful  Fanny,  in  gentle  rebuke. 

Selina  averted  the  burst  of  anger  portended  by  the 
darkening  visage  of  the  moneyed  belle. 


I  thought  Mr.  Wyllys  would  be  more  likely  to  hear 
Mr.  Fordham's  side  of  the  story  than  anybody  else,"  she 
said,  timidly.    ''You  know  they  are  own  cousins.** 

"  You  don't  say  so !  "  ejaculated  Hester,  horrified  j 
and  by  a  simultaneous  conviction  of  their  indiscretion, 
the  entire  party  was  moved  to  glance  at  Jessie. 

She  appreciated  the  extreme  awkwardness  of  the 
pause  3  felt  that  their  eyes  were  directed,  like  so  many 
burning-glasses,  to  a  focus  that  was  herself,  and  me- 
chanically went  on  playing  with  her  cue  and  balls.  Only 
Fanny  Provost  was  in  a  position  from  which  she  could 
see  that  while  her  features  were  steady,  and  her  eyes 
seemed  to  follow  the  red  and  white  spheroids  in  their 
windings  and  doublings,  one  swollen  vein  in  her  throat 
was  beating  like  a  clock,  and  the  nails  were  bloodless 
where  they  pressed  upon  the  cue. 

"  Come  1  we  must  finish  our  game ; "  said  the  young 
hostess,  going  back  to  the  table.  Jessie  has  been  per- 
fecting her  skill  by  a  bit  of  private  practice,  while  we 
were  making  havoc  of  our  neighbours'  characters." 

At  heart  she  was  exceedingly  displeased  with  the  tale- 
bearer, but  the  courtesy  of  hospitality  forbade  her  more 
emphatic  expression  of  disapproval. 

Jessie  threw  down  the  slender  rod,  and  tried,  very 
unsuccessfully,  to  laugh. 

I  have  done  nothing  except  spoil  your  game  for  you. 
I  thought  you  had  found  an  occupation  so  far  preferable, 
that  you  would  not  care  to  go  on  with  this.  I  give  up 
my  cue  and  my  place.  You  must  choose  other  partners, 
and  commence  anew.  I  have  forgotten  how  the  balls  were 
set  up  when  we  stopped  to  listen  to  Miss  Sanford's  thrill- 
ing romance.  I  must  go  now,  Fanny.  My  time  is  up !  " 

Bowing  a  general  "  Grood  afternoon,"  she  made  her 
way  to  the  library,  where  she  had  left  her  hat  and  cloak. 
Fanny  accompanied  her. 

**  You  will  join  us  again  this  evening,  I  hope,"  she 
said,  kindly.  Mr.  Wyllys  is  to  give  us  some  music. 
Hester  has  never  heard  him  sing.  By  a  somewhat 
strange  series  of  mischances,  she  has  never  happened  to 
be  present  when  he  gave  the  rest  of  us  this  pleasure. 
She  cannot  endure  contradiction,  as  you  seej  so  when 
she  insisted  I  should  ask  him  for  to-night,  I  complied.  I 
am  often  thankful,  Jessie,  that  I  am  not  an  only  child, 
when  I  see  how  restless  and  irritable  so  much  notice  and 
petting  has  made  her.  It  is  a  downright  misfortune  to 
be  so  wealthy  as  she  is.  £ver3rthing  and  everybody  con- 
spires to  spoil  her.  She  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed, 
poor  girl ! " 

Jessie  said  nothing  in  rejoinder  to  this  ingenious 
apology  for  her  cousin's  ill-natured  tattling,  and  Fanny 
was  obliged  to  proceed  directly  to  the  point. 

I  am  sorry  if  you  are  leaving  thus  early  on  account 
of  anything  Hester  has  said,"  she  continued,  genuine 
concern  depicted  in  her  countenance — sorry  if  the  slur 
cast  by  the  idle  talk  of  a  party  of  thoughtless  girls  upon 
the  character  of  your — of  our  friend,  Mr.  Wyllys'  cousin, 
has  wounded  or  displeased  you.    Hester  does  not  mean 
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to  exaggerate  or  misrepresent,  but  she  has  a  wild,  care- 
less fashion  of  talking  sometimes.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  some  great  mistake  in  the  storj  you  have  heard. 
In  details  and  in  general  bearing,  it  is  not  in  keeping 
with  Mr.  Fordham's  well-established  character.  If  you 
knew  him,  you  would  agree  with  me  in  discrediting  it 
in  totoS* 

"  I  do  know  him,  and  I  quite  agree  with  you  !  " 

Jessie  was  tying  on  her  hat,  and  the  action  might 
have  caused  the  slight  quaver  and  weakness  in  her  voice. 
It  was  firmer  when  she  spoke  again.  Fanny,  in  con- 
sternation at  the  unexpected  disclosure,  and  the  manner 
which  said  that  more  was  behind  the  mere  statement, 
could  not  summon  words  for  reply. 

*'  Mr.  Wyllys'  cousin" — with  unconscious  emphasis, 
Fanny  imagined  was  disdainful — is  not  a  stranger  to 
me.  I  have  known  him  a  long  time ;  but  say  nothing  to 
your  friends  about  the  acquaintanceship.  They  might 
fear  they  had  offended  me  by  their  strictures.  I  will — I 
may  tell  you  more  some  other  time.  You  will  compre- 
hend then  why  certain  things  which  were  said  just  now 
have  excited  me  more  than  I  care  to  show.  You  are 
always  just  and  tender-hearted,  and  I  thank  you  for 
speaking  when  I  could  not.    Grood-bye !  " 

Her  lips  were  set  and  hard  to  Fanny's  soft  kiss,  and 
her  eyes  glowed  dangerously  as  the  latter  attended  her  to 
the  front  door.  The  peace-maker,  noting  this^  refrained 
from  further  endeavours  to  heal  the  breach  between  her 
relative  and  her  new  friend.  Hester  had  been  shockingly, 
shamefully  imprudent,  even  if  what  she  stated  were  true. 
Jessie  was  hurt  and  angry,  and  she  had  a  right  to  be. 
Y'et  she,  Fanny,  dared  not  advance  another  step  without 
a  more  distinct  understanding  of  the  case.  For  the 
present  it  was  beyond  her  art.  She  tried  to  content 
herself  by  a  cordial  invitation  to  "  run  in  to-morrow 
forenoon  for  a  quiet  billiard  practice — only  you  and 
myself — if  you  do  not  think  better  of  your  refusal  to 
come  to-night,*'  and  let  her  visitor  go. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Grbatly  perturbed,  Fanny  returned  to  the  circle  of 
gossips.  They  had  not  recommenced  their  game,  but 
were  standing  about,  and  leaning  upon  the  billiard-table^ 
busily  rehearsing  the  late  scene,  accentuating  their  ani- 
mated periods  by  tapping  the  floor  with  the  cues,  and 
rapping  the  board  with  the  ivory  balls.  All  except 
Hester,  who  sat  still  upon  her  lounge,  twirled  her  rings, 
and  looked  sulky. 

Selina  was  foremost  and  loudest  in  apologetic  ex- 
clamations— being  as  candid  in  regret  as  she  had  been  in 
censure. 

Do  you  know  I  never  thought  of  his  being  a  relation 
of  Mr.  Wyllys  until  just  as  I  spoke  of  it  t  That  is  like 
my  blundering  tongue  !    There  is  no  half-way  house  of 


meditation  between  the  brain  and  it.    We  are  ruined, 
you  and  I  especially,  Nettie,  and  Sue  is  almost  as  badly  I 
off.    Jessie  will  tell  Mr^ Wyllys,  and  he  will  report  us  all 
to  his  cousin,  and  won't  there  be  a  row ! " 

"  Why  should  you  care  ?  "  said  Hester,  sharply.  "  If 
the  nian  is  away  off  in  Germany,  he  can't  quarrel  with 
you."  , 

"  But  he  is  coming  back  next  Fall !  I  should  sink 
into  the  earth  if  he  were  to  ask  me  any  questions  about 
what  I  have  said.  He  has  always  been  so  gentle  and 
pleasant  with  me!  I  felt  quite  proud  of  his  good 
opinion." 

"  You  had  very  little  to  be  proud  of,  I  should  say!" 
retorted  Miss  Sanford,  losing  command  of  her  tongue 
and  temper  entirely,  as  the  discussion  proceeded. 
"  Thank  Heaven !  I  am  not  dependent  upon  such  con- 
temptible trifles  for  my  peace  of  mind!  I  wouldn't 
recognize  Roy  Fordham  on  the  street,  or  anywhere  else; 
would  cut  him  dead  were  he  to  enter  this  room  at  this 
very  minute.  As  for  Miss  Kirke,  I  care  less  than  no- 
thing for  her,  or  her  opinion.  If  she  chooses  to  play  the 
spy  upon  a  confidential  conversation  between  ladies^  and 
carry  tales  to  gentlemen,  she  may,  and  welcome.  I  neTer 
could  abide  her  from  the  first  instant  I  ever  saw  her.  I 
do  hate  tattlers  and  backbiters.  But  let  her  do  her  worst! 
I  flatter  myself  that  /,  at  least,  am  above  her  reach  1" 

'*  I  should  be  very  uneasy  and  unhappy,  if  I  believed 
that  the  substance  of  our  conversation  would  ever  reach 
Mr.  Fordham's  ears,"  rejoined  Fanny,  very  gravely.  "Bat 
Mr.  Wyllys  is  no  mischief-maker.  Nor,  for  that  matter, 
is  Jessie  Kirke.  My  principal  regret  is  that  ^'e  have 
wounded  her }  for  I  do  not  Uiink  a  reputation  so  nobly 
earned  as  Mr.  Fordham's  has  been,  will  suffer  from  our 
idle  chatter.  It  is  founded  upon  a  rock.  As  to  Jessie  s  j 
playing  the  spy,  Hester,  she  had  no  reason  to  believe  the 
communication  you  made  was  confidential."  ' 

She  never  opened  her  lips  while  I  was  talking!  just 
stood  off  there,  pretending  to  be  busy  with  the  billiard 
balls,  and  listened;*  said  Hester,  hotly.  "  If  that  wasn't 
mean  and  dishonourable,  I  don't  know  what  is ! " 

I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  have  been  well  had 
the  rest  of  us  done  likewise !  "  smiled  Fanny,  willing  to 
give  a  jocose  turn  to  the  circumstance.  "  Since  we  cannot 
help  our  blunder,  we  will  try  to  forget  it.'* 

But  Hester  had  a  troublesome  bee  in  her  bonnet  She 
looked  more  and  more  discomposed. 

"  What  makes  you  all  think  that  this  Kirke  girl  will 
blab  to  Mr.  Wyllys  ?  What  has  she  to  do  wnth  him, 
more  than  any  of  you  here  ?  ** 

"  What's  he  to  Hecuba,  or  Hecuba  to  him  ? "  quoted 
Fanny,  theatrically,  bent  upon  covering  her  cousin's 
coarseness  of  speech  and  manner.  They  are  old  friends, 
and  he  is  intimate  at  Dr.  Baxter's,  where  she  is  staying. 
As  I  said,  however,  the  least  of  my  apprehensions  is  that  | 
she  will  stir  up  strife  between  us  and  Mr.  Fordham." 

She  chalked  her  cue  carefully,  as  if  it  were  her  chief 
concern  at  present. 
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"  Is  he  addressing  her  ?  "  demanded  Hester,  with  in- 
creasing interest. 

"  I  don't  know.    Selina !  will  you  play  on  my  side  ? " 

"  In  a  minute  !  "  The  volatile  Bradley  was  off  at  a 
tangent.  ''I  don't  begin  to  believe  that  he  means  to 
offer  himself  to  her,  whatever  wiseacres  may  say.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  is  not  a  marrying  man.  He  brings 
out  girls  that  have  the  making  of  belles  in  them.  It  is  a 
sort  of  hobby  with  him — a  mission  he  has.  This  done, 
he  stands  back  serenely,  and  lets  other  men  marry  them. 
He  is  a  universal  lover  of  the  sex,  and  upon  occasions 
like  those  I  have  named — a  benefactor.  Some  of  our 
most  elegant  matrons  and  handsomest  young  ladies  were 
his  proUg/es.  His  sanction  of  their  charms  made  them 
the  fashion.    It  is  odd,  but  true." 

Hester  smiled,  laid  her  head  on  her  left  shoulder,  and 
peeped  at  an  opposite  mirror. 

It  would  be  a  sin  were  you  Hamilton  girls  to  let 
him  marry  this  girl.  You  don't  half  appreciate  him.  I 
have  met  so  many  distinguished  and  gallant  men,  that 
1  call  myself  a  tolerable  judge  of  true  breeding  and 
polished  mjanners.  And  I  can  inform  you  that  in  a  large, 
gay  city  such  as  that  I  live  in,  he  would  be  Si  siar!  might 
have  almost  any  girl  he  wanted.  The  idea  of  his  throw* 
ing  himself  away  upon  a  poor  minister's  daughter  is  just 
perfectly  nonsensical.  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  his 
common  sense  and  his  taste,  to  believe  it  for  a  second. 
He  can't  but  know  that  he  could  look  ever  so  much 
higher.  What  there  is  about  this  Miss  Kirke  that  you 
all  admire,  I  can*t  see,  for  the  life  of  me.  She  couldn't 
carry  it,  in  our  place,  with  such  a  bold  hand,  as  she  does 
here.   She  wonld  be  put  down  at  once  and  for  ever  ! " 

"  Jessie  Kirke  is  my  friend,  Hester,  and  was  but  just 
now  my  guest,"  said  Fanny,  firmly.  Excuse  me  for 
sajing  that  I  cannot  hear  her  spoken  of  imkindly  in  this 
house.  She  is  a  lady — bom  and  bred.  Papa  says  her 
family  were  people  of  rank  in  this  country,  before  ours 
was  ever  heard  of.  I  am  not  an  aristocrat,  but  if  I  were 
I  should  rather  belong  to  what  Dr.  Holmes  calls  the 
*  Brahmin  caste,'  in  America,  than  to  any  other.  Jessie 
Kirke  comes  of  an  educated  race,  and  the  refinement  of 
educated  generations  shows  itself  in  every  motion  and 
word.  I  do  not  affirm  that  she  will — that  she  would,  if 
he  offered  himself — marry  Mr.  Wyllys.  I  do  say  that  he 
would  do  well  to  win  her  for  his  wife.  And  I  suspect  he 
does  not  need  to  be  told  this." 

The  sun  was  an  hour  h«gh  as  Jessie  descended  the 
granite  steps  of  Judge  Provost's  mansion.  The  college 
buildings  lay  to  her  right,  upon  rising  ground,  separated 
by  a  shallow  valley  from  the  hill  crowned  by  the  Provost 
house  and  grounds.  Instead  of  taking  the  street  that 
would  conduct  her  to  Dr.  Baxter's  door,  she  turned 
sharply  to  the  left,  and  began  another  and  steeper  ascent 
There  were  few  residences  in  this  quarter  of  the  town, 
and  these  were  gentlemen's  villas,  separated  by  large 
gardens.  She  did  not  look  up  at  the  windows  of  the 
scattered  dwellings  in  passing,  although  more  than  one 


acquaintance  watched,  from  one  another  of  these,  the 
straight,  slender  figure  that  held  on  its  rapid  course  with- 
out sway  or  falter.  In  the  plainest  garb,  she  was  con- 
spicuous for  her  carriage  and  peculiar  style  of  beauty. 
This  afternoon  she  looked  like  a  young  forest  princess  in 
her  dark  green  dress,  and  tunic  trimmed  with  fur,  the 
black  velvet  cap  and  sweeping  green  feather.  She  had 
thought  of  Hester  Sanford's  colourless  countenance  and 
Parisian  costumes  as  she  made  ready  for  the  call  upon 
Fanny,  laughed  to  herself  at  the  image  that  smiled  back 
upon  her  from  the  mirror,  knowing  how  far  handsomer, 
even  more  "  stylish  "  (Hester's  pet  word  !)  she  was  in 
her  simple  robes.  She  thought  more  of  such  things  now 
than  ever  before.  Her  enjoyment  in  general  company 
was  ho  longer  the  gratification  of  a  young  girl's  frank 
vanity — often  as  guileless  and  freely  uttered  as  a  child's. 
The  desire  to  be  at  her  best  looks,  to  attract  and  to  hold 
the  admiration  of  those  whom  she  met  abroad,  had  ceased 
to  be  simple  and  positive.  There  was  in  it  the  baser 
element  of  competition.  She  would  be  beautiful  and 
brilliant  because  others — Hester  Sanford  in  particular — 
were  homely  and  silly.  The  feeling  bad  grown  upon  her 
insidiously — so  stealthily  she  could  not  tell  when  she 
forbore  to  laugh,  good-naturedly,  at  the  heiress's  ab- 
surdities ;  to  declare  openly  to  Mr.  Baxter  and  Orrin  that 
she  had  conceived  an  antipathy  to  her  before  she  had 
known  her  three  hours,  or  three  minutes ;  that  association 
with  her  invariably  provoked  her  into  an  indescribable  but 
intolerable  state  of  discomfort,  analogous  to  that  a  cat  is 
supposed  to  feel  when  her  fur  is  turned  the  wrong  way. 
But  she  disliked  the  woman  intensely  now  when  she 
hardly  ever  named  her  to  others. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  this.  As  proud  in  her 
way  as  Hester  was  vain-glorious  in  hers,  it  galled  her 
continually  that  she  must  appear — even  for  Fanny's  and 
decency's  sake — ^to  submit  to  the  insufferable  imperti- 
nence of  one  who  was  her  peer  in  nothing  save  the 
accident  of  riches.  She  would  give  her  no  apparent 
advantage  3  would  not  put  it  into  her  power  to  boast  that 
she  had  driven  her  out  of  the  arena  where  she — Hester 
— believed  that  she  reigned  queen  of  Fashion,  if  not  of 
Love  and  Beauty,  or  she  would  have  avoided  her  wheo- 
ever  she  could.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  more  dignified 
course  was  to  overlook  her — ^her  spiteful  innuendoes,  her 
pompous  condescensions,  and  brainless  boastings — with 
the  sublime  indifference  of  one  whose  thoughts  were  set 
upon  worthier  and  more  comely  objects  3  to  mete  out  to 
the  heiress  scrupulously  such  show  of  regard  as  she  would 
vouchsafe  a  peevish,  painted  gad-fly  hissing  about  her 
ears  and  eyes. 

The  gad-fly  had  stung  her  out  of  her  seeming  of 
haughty  carelessness,  and  since  she  could  not  crush  or 
even  touch  it,  she  was  fleeing  before  it  as  for  her  life. 
The  figure  occurred  to  her  as  she  climbed  a  third  hill — 
one  she  had  never  crossed  before  without  pausing  on  the 
summit  to  look  back  over  the  town — a  view  Roy  had 
commended  to  her  admiration  in  one  of  his  letters.  She 
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did  not  stop  now  or  turn  her  head^  but  almost  ran  down 
the  other  side>  her  teeth  clenched,  and  a^dry  aching  in  the 
throat  that  ought  to  have  been  relieved  by  tears,  yet  was 
act  to  be.  She  met  no  one  in  her  walk.  The  day  was 
still,  and  very  cold  the  hills  beyond  the  ice-bound  river 
were  strongly  defined  against  a  pale  orange  sky  into 
which  the  colour  seemed  to  be  frozen,  so  unvarying  was 
it,  as  the  sun  rolled  horizonward.  She  had  passed  the 
region  of  paved  sidewalks,  but  the  ground  rang  like  stone 
under  her  tread ;  her  breath  was  frosty  vapour  as  soon  as 
it  left  her  lips.  She  did  not  think  how  much  colder  it 
would  be  in  the  open  country  road  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bridge.  She  would  not  feel  it  when  she  got  there. 
Two  wood  waggons,  each  with  a  team  of  four  horses, 
were  coming  across  the  bridge  abreast,  and  she  stepped 
aside  to  let  them  pass.  The  drivers  were  walking 
behind  their  loads,  swinging  their  arms  and  stamping  to 
keep  up  the  circulation  of  the  congealing  blood  in  their 
limbs.  The  roadsters  tramped  in  a  cloud  of  steam  from 
their  nostrils,  about  which  fine  icicles  cluog  to  their 
shaggy  hair.  They  had  thick  woollen  shields  over  their 
breasts,  fur  collars  upon  their  shoulders. 

''Men  are  tender  in  their  mercies  to  the  brute 
creation ! "  thought  the  young  lady,  at  whom  the  men 
looked  with  respectful  but  evident  approbation  in  going 
by.  "  When  it  comes  to  women,  their  pity  fails 
them ! " 

She  was  doing  more  than  escaping  the  malignant 
tongue  that  had  blackened  the  fair  fame  of  her  betrothed. 
She  despised  Hester  Sanford's  intellect  and  inventive 
talents  so  heartily  that  she  should  have  laughed  to  scorn 
the  tale  to  which  she  had  hearkened  j  dissected  the  ill- 
formed  mass  of  contradictions,  and  boldly  refuted  her 
statements  by  a  comparison  of  their  incongruities.  Three 
months  earlier  she  would  have  covered  the  traducer  with 
confusion,  and  rightly  punished  her  gloating  audience  by 
standing  forth  as  the  defender  of  Roy's  honour  and  truth, 
and  proudly  announcing  the  nature  of  the  bond  between 
them.  She  was  incapable  of  such  an  attempt  now.  Like 
a  cowed  hound,  she  had  crouched  in  a  comer,  and  suffered 
the  outrage  to  him  who  was  her  other  self — the  gallant 
gentleman  whose  name  she  was  to  bear  some  day — lifted 
neither  tongue.nor  finger  to  save  that  name  from  obloquy. 
Not  even  to  amiable  Fanny  (how  much  braver  than  her 
craven  self !)  had  she  been  able  to  say,  *'  This  man  is 
to  be  my  husband!  Who  strikes  him,  wounds  and 
makes  an  enemy  of  me  !  " 

Why  was  this  ? 

She  stopped  midway  across  the  bridge  5  leaned  over 
the  parapet  with  locked  hands  and  rigid  features  5  stared 
down  upon  the  shining  black  ice — still  not  feeling  the 
cold — and  tried  to  answer  the  question  thrust  upon  her. 

Why  had  she  made  no  fight  to  save  the  character  of 
him  for  whom  she  had  once  declared  herself  willing 
to  die  ? 

"  How  dared  they  ? "  she  had  muttered  between  her 
teeth,  in  leaving  Judge  Provost  s  portico.    On  the  bridge 


she  spoke  again— a  hoarse  whisper  it  hurt  her  throat  to 
sibillate.  j 

"  If  this  be  true !  "  she  said,  letting  her  clasped  hands  j 
fall  upon  the  stone  wall. 

There  was  a  livid  bruise  on  both  when  she  remwed  \ 
her  gloves  that  evening,  but  she  had  not  felt  it  when  it  i 
was  dealt.  | 

Had  then  her  belief  in  her  lover's  integrity  succumbed  | 
to  the  weight  of  the  first  doubt  cast  upon  it  in  her 
presence  ?  Were  her  faith  and  her  love  made  of  such 
flimsy  stuff  as  to  be  torn  into  wretched  rags  by  a  singie 
gale  ?  If  these  were  ever  well-founded,  must  not  the 
inroads  of  distrust  have  been  gradual  in  order  to  be 
effectual?  Had  suspicion  and  forebodings  visited  her 
before  to-day  ?  been  harboured,  but  not  recognized?  If 
so,  what  were  the  grounds  for  doubts  and  fears  ? 

*'  If  it  be  true,"  she  repeated,  with  a  desolate  moan, 
there  is  no  help  for  me  in  earth  or  in  heaven !  I  can 
never  trust  or  love  again  !  " 

Some  one  was  coming  on  behind  her  with  quick 
steps,  which  echoed  loudly  on  the  icy  planks,  and  she 
walked  on  hastily.  Her  first  unwise  impulse  was  to  in- 
crease her  speed  in  the  hope  of  getting  away  from  the 
intruder,  whoever  he  might  be  ;  but  finding,  on  reaching 
the  opposite  shore,  that  he  gained  on  her,  she  slackened 
her  pace  to  let  him  pass.  She  would  be  the  sooner  alone 
and  unobserved  if  she  allowed  him  to  go  on.  It  was  onlj 
a  chance  wayfarer,  of  course,  but  she  would  shun  all  eres, 
idle  or  searching,  while  her  brain  was  in  such  a  whirl, 
her  heart  rent  and  qaaking.  She  detected  nothing  familiar 
in  the  footfall,  but  she  did  remark,  with  a  sense  of 
irritation,  that  it  %'as  more  deliberate  in  nearing  her. 
Did  the  unseen  pursuer  mean  to  dog  her  ? 

Annoyance  was  exchanged  momentarily  for  active 
alarm  j  the  angry  blood  welled  to  her  face  and  head  in 
one  mighty  throb,  as  a  hand  touched  her  elbow,  before 
her  persecutor  had  breath  to  accost  her. 

It  was  Orrin  Wyllys'  voice  that  said,  laughingly, "  Is 
it  Atalanta  or  swift  Camilla  scouring  the  plain,  whom  I 
have  chased  for  the  last  ten  minutes  ?    What  are  you 
running  away  from  ?  " 
''The  Furies!" 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Orrin  was  shocked  into  sober  sincerity  by  the  fierce- 
curt  utterance. 

"  My  dear  Jessie  !  what  has  happened  ? " 

"  Don't  ask  me !  "  walking  on,  without  looking  at 
him. 

Orrin  kept  step  with  her  for  several  moments,  study- 
ing the  eyes  that,  black  and  disdainful,  stared  straight 
before  her,  and  the  mouth  set  in  a  close  curve  of  pri^^, 
before  he  spoke  again. 

I  will  ask  nothing  just  now,  except  that  you  will 
take  my  arm,  and  allow  me  to  be  your  escort.  This  is 
a  lonely  road." 
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It  suits  me  the  better,  then  I  " 

He  waited  a  minute  more,  and,  with  gentle  force,  un- 
did her  right  hand  from  its  hold  upon  its  fellow,  and 
drew  it  within  his  arm. 

"I  see  that  my  society  is  unwelcome,  Jessie,  but  it  is 
not  right  for  you  to  be  so  far  from  home  at  this  time  of 
day  without  a  protector.  I  shall  not  compel  your 
confidence.  When  you  are  ready  to  give  it,  my  sympa- 
thies or  services  are  at  your  command,  as  they  have 
always  been  since  I  became  your  guardian  in  the  absence 
and  with  the  sanction  of  my  cousin.'' 

The  hot  sparkle  was  a  blaze  as  she  looked  up. 
Yes !  and  you,  too,  must  have  known  it !  You, 
who  pretend  to  be  my  friend  !  My  trust  has  been  blind 
and  foolish  throughout.  You  were  ready  enough  to 
counsel  and  warn  me  about  other  things.  Why  did  you 
never  tell  me  of  Roy  Fordham*s  former  engagement  ?  of 
the  love  affair  (save  the  mark  !)  that  clashed  with  mine? 
You  have  said  again  and  again  that  you  respected  me — 
that  my  happiness  was  of  value  in  your  estimation.  Did 
not  respect  or  humanity  urge  you  to  spare  me  this  bitter 
humiJiation  ? " 

Unaffectedly  amazed  though  he  was  at  the  onslaught 
and  the  information  she  imparted,  Orrin  yet  refrained 
from  explicit  denial. 

Who  has  been  talking  to  you  ?    he  asked,  instead. 

She  dashed  through  the  story  in  the  same  impetuous 
strain,  ending  it  with — "  He  ought  to  have  told  me  this, 
and  so  ought  you !  I  can  forgive  anything  but  delibe- 
rate deception." 

Orrin  mused. 

"  You  are  excited  " — he  began,  slowly. 
She  interrupted  him — Who  would  not  be  ?    I  am 
oot  a  stone !  " 

"Xobody  said  that  you  were,  or  ought  to  be,'* 
smiling  a  little.  "  I  was  about  to  say  that  the  displeasure 
you  feel  is  perfectly  natural — ^just  what  any  woman  with 
i  heart  would  experience  in  the  circumstances.  But  let 
us  investigate  before  we  condemn.  What  is  your  ground 
of  complaint  against  my  friend  and  your  betrothed  ?  Did 
he  ever  tell  you  that  you  were  his  first  and  only  love  ?  " 

I  do  not  know  that  he  asserted  it  in  so  many  words,'* 
she  replied,  with  a  vivid  blush.  "  But  I  certainly  in- 
ferred  as  much  from  what  he  has  said." 

*'Ev&ry  woman's  inference  is  the  same  when  she 
listens  to  a  declaration  of  affection.  Who  but  a  fool 
would  preface  such  by  a  confession  of  how  many  times  he 
had  rehearsed  it  to  other  ears  ?  Few  men  reach  the  age 
of  twenty-five  without  having  had  two  or  three  grandes 
passions.  I  do  not  maintain,  as  a  gentleman  did  once  in 
roy  hearing,  when  taxed  with  being  engaged  in  his  for- 
tieth love-suit,  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  prac- 
tuv  makes  perfect.  But  I  hold  that  you  cannot  accuse 
Roy  of  deceiving  you,  unless  he  has  declared  expressly 
that  he  had  never  loved  or  wooed  until  he  met  you. 
Happy  are  those  who  are  not  visited  by  the  ghosts  of  by- 
;one— and,  as  they  deemed,  buried  —affections  upon  their 
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bridal  eyes!  Ghosts  that  are  hard  enough  to  lay,  as 
many  a  miserable  married,  not  mated,  one  can  testify." 

^'  None  such  shall  stand  between  me  and  him  whom 
I  marry ! ''  cried  Jessie,  vehemently.  K  Roy  Fordham 
once  loved — if  he  still  regrets  this  girl — has  one  pang  of 
compunction  in  the  review  of  her  fidelity  and  her  sorrow ; 
if  he  repents,  never  so  slightly,  his  relinquishment  of  her 
upon  insufiicient  cause — he  shall  go  back  to  her.  I  will 
have  a  whole  heart,  or  I  will  quit  him,  a  pauper  in  love. 
Divided  allegiance  is  worse  than  desertion.'* 

"  Be  assured  of  one  thing  !  "  returned  Orrin,  emphati- 
cally. *'Roy  Fordham  'regrets'  no  past  action  of  his 
own.  His  judgment  is  as  calm  as  his  measures  are  de- 
cided. If  he  suffers  his  heart  to  go  out  of  his  keeping, 
he  does  it  in  the  persuasion  that  he  could  not  act  more 
prudently,  more  in  accordance  with  his  best  interests^ 
than  to  intrust  it  to  her  whom  he  has  chosen.  But 
should  he,  nevertheless,  discover,  from  subsequent  de- 
velopments, that  he  was  mistaken,  he  would  recall  affec- 
tions and  troth  without  weak  hesitation.  If  Miss 
Sanford's  story  be  true  (which,  please  observe,  I  am  far 
from  admitting),  we  may  still  rest  content  in  the  know- 
ledge that  he  pursued  what  he  thought  was  the  wisest 
course — performed  what  seemed  to  him  a  simple  and 
imperative  duty.  He  is,  of  all  men  I  know,  the  most 
clear-headed  and  conscientious.  If  his  ideas  upon  cer- 
tain subjects  appear  to  me  to  be  over-strict,  if  his  con- 
duct, in  cases  that  would  be  trying  emergencies  to  me, 
looks  like  an  exercise  of  superhuman  resolution  or  self- 
denial,  I  do  not,  therefore,  question  his  wisdom  or  my 
failings.  His  standard  of  right,  is  so  elevated,  his  views 
of  duty  are  based  upon  " 

"  Don't  make  laboured  excuses  for  him  which  you 
feel,  in  your  soul,  are  paltry  sophisms  !  "  burst  out  Jessie, 
impatiently.  "Is  it  your  belief  that  he  was  ever  be- 
trothed to  this  girl  ?  And,  if  so,  did  he  cast  her  off  upon 
the  barbarous  pretext  Hester  Sanford  named  ?  I  have 
tried  to  think  it  all  out,"  she  continued,  putting  her 
hand  to  her  head,  liked  one  dazed  or  stunned,  "but 
nothing  is  fixed  and  dear.  He  ivas  at  the  seashore  two 
summers  ago,  after  he  visited  Dundee.    He  did  go  to 

B  the  following  winter — (twice — both  times  to  attend 

the  weddings  of  friends,  he  told  me.  These  things  he 
made  no  secret  of.  That  does  not  look  like  guilt.  And 
yet — Tell  me  what  to  believe — how  to  act !  '* 

If  I  were  in  possession  of  the  exact  truth,  you 
should  have  had  it  before  now.  I  am  as  ignorant  as 
yourself  of  all  except  the  facts  you  have  stated.  He  has 
friends — relatives  whom  he  esteems — in  B  I  re- 

collect that  he  was  with  them  at  the  seashore  late  jn  his 
vacation,  and  that  he  spent  Christmas  before  last  in  the 
city  which  is  their  home.  This  is  the  extent  of  my  actual 
knowledge  touching  this  mystery.  He  is  reticent  in  the 
extreme  with  respect  to  his  personal  affairs.  I  never 
heard  your  name,  never  suspected  that  he  was  not  heart- 
whole,  prior  to  my  first  visit  to  Dundee.  I  can  only  judge 
him  in  this,  as  in  every  case,  by  what  I  know  of  his 
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principles  and  past  conduct.  He  is  incapable  of  what  he 
would  consider  a  dishonourable,  much  less  a  base  deed ! 
Try  and  trust  him  3  forget  this  tale,  which  may  be  a 
fiction^  out-and-out,  and  hope  for  the  best !  " 

Christmas  before  last !  *'  murmured  Jessie,  in  stifled 
accents.  "  He  was  corresponding  with  me  then !  He 
had  told  my  father  that  he  meant — Oh !  "  stopping  short, 
and  stamping  her  foot  with  feverish  energy  upon  the 
frozen  earth — "  Is  there  no  way  of  ending  this  horrible 
suspense !  no  one  who  can  put  me  out  of  this  pain  ?  I 
would  give  my  right  hand  if  I  might  stand  face  to  face 
with  Roy  Fordham,  for  ten  minutes  !  just  long  enough  to 
bring  my  accusation,  and  hear  his  defence  !  " 

"  I  am  thankful  that  this  cannot  be !  "  said  Orrin, 
composedly.  "  I  understand  him  better  than  you  do  in 
some  respects.  To  doubt  is  to  insult  him.  One  sen- 
tence of  '  accusation/  and  your  power  over  him  is  gone 
for  ever.  Be  guided  by  me,  Jessie !  You  are  not  in  a 
£t  condition  to  decide  for  yourself  upon  your  safest  mode 
of  action  at  this  critical  juncture.  It  is  an  oft-repeated 
maxim  of  human  law  that  every  man  is  innocent  until 
proof  brings  his  guilt  home  to  him.  Two  things  are 
patent  from  our  present  standpoint.  When  Roy  asked 
you  to  marry  him,  he  was  free  to  do  so, — ^the  previous 
engagement,  assuming  that  such  had  ever  existed,  having 
been  dissolved  some  months  earlier  than  the  date  of  his 
proposal  to  you.  Again — and  on  this  head  I  can  speak 
confidently — he  is  thoroughly  satisfied  that  his  choice  is 
a  judicious  one.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  wanted 
to  say  this  to  you.  He  may  not  be  an  ardent  suitor, 
because  his  is  not  a  passionate  nature,  nor  is  he  given  to 
demonstrations  of  emotion.  But  he  is  more  than  con- 
tented.   He  is  sincerely  attached  to  you." 

"Which  means  that  he  will  fulfil  his  part  of  the 
contract  of  marriage,  unless  my  sister  should  die  of 
consumption  before  the  wedding-day  arrives !  '*  Jessie 
checked  his  defence  of  his  kinsman  by  saying,  with  a 
rasping  laugh. 

Wyllys  looked  deeply  pained. 

"  We  will  defer  further  conversation  about  this  matter 
until  you  are  calmer,"  he  said,  with  a  manifest  struggle. 
*'  You  are  not  ready  for  it  just  yet,  or  you  would  not 
sneer  at  my  well-meant,  if  ineffectual,  attempt  to  set  your 
mind  at  rest.'* 

•*  With  unfeeling  arguments !  with  special  pleadings 
that  freeze  the  blood  at  my  heart !  "  she  pursued,  unap- 
peased  and  desperate.  If  this  is  the  ablest  defence  you 
can  set  up  for  your  client,  you  do  well  to  defer  the  furtiier 
consideration  of  it.  I  have  prayed  you  for  bread,  and 
you  give  me  a  stone !  I  have  said, '  Let  me  have  the 
plain  truth ! '  and  you  tantalize  me  with  fine-drawn 
theories  and  exhortations  to  patience  and  faith.  I  am 
tempted  to  believe  that  you  are  in  the  league  to  deceive 
me ! " 

Jessie  !  Jessie  !  take  care.  You  do  not  know  what 
you  are  doing !  " 

It  was  entreaty — not  reproach.    He  seemed  to  crave 


a  personal  boon — deliverance  from  impending  trial  of  his 
strength  or  feelings.  Jessie  rushed  on  headlong,  deaf  to 
the  significance  of  the  petition. 

*'  Your  advocacy  is  worthy  of  the  cause  you  ha?e 
espoused !  And  while  you  expatiate  upon  your  cousin's 
cool  head  and  colder  heart,  and  recommend  me  to  nuke 
sure  of  this  pattern  partner — yes !  that  is  the  way  yon 
put  it,  I  am  being  torn  by  pride  and  wounded  affection 
and  incertitude,  as  by  raging  wild  horses !  It  is  easy  for 
you  to  talk  sensibly  and  even  eloquently  of  what  appeals 
only  to  your  reason  ! 

Child !  "  seizing  her  elbows,  and  bringing  her  to  a 
stand-still  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  facing  himself, 
"  does  it  cost  me  nothing,  do  you  think,  to  plead  thb 
cause  ?  There  are  no  wild  horses  for  me  then !  No 
'  Might-have-been '  dogging  my  steps  and  haunting  my 
pillow !  No  furies  of  betrayed  confidence  and  remorse 
menacing  me !  I  tell  you,  your  pettish  jealousy,  your 
slight  heat  of  resentment  that  will  be  gone  before  to- 
morrow morning,  is,  in  comparison  with  what  I  eodnre, 
a  summer  breeze  to  a  tornado ;  the  flicker  of  a  match  to 
the  fires  of  Gehenna !  " 

He  released  her,  and  she  walked  on  beside  him,  be- 
wildered and  giddy  3  almost  oblivious  of  her  individiel 
grievances  in  the  thought  oF  the  passion  that  had  fired 
his  eyes,  found  vent  in  his  hurried  sentences.  The  son 
was  down.  They  were  in  a  rough  country  road ;  stone 
fences  on  either  hand  5  the  naked  hedgerows  seeming  to 
shiver  in  the  still,  freezing  air.  The  hard  orange  dye  of 
the  west  was  beginning  to  melt  slowly  into  a  grey  as  cold. 
It  was  a  heartless,  bitter  afternoon. 

Jessie  never  forgot  it,  or  the  interval  of  awful  silence 
that  succeeded  Wyllys'  unprecedented  outbreak.  Not 
daring  to  glance  at  his  face,  she  had  a  second  surprise, 
when  he,  at  length,  suggested,  in  a  tone  tranquil  to  cold- 
ness, that  they  should  retrace  their  steps.  Could  she 
be  dreaming  now?  Or  were  the  strange,  wild  words 
echoing  confusingly  in  her  brain,  dictated  by  her  dis- 
tempered fancy  ? 

"  It  will  be  late  before  we  reach  home,  as  it  is,"  Orrin 
offered,  in  support  of  his  proposition.  And  the  air 
grows  keener  every  moment." 

Nothing  more  passed  between  them  until  they  were 
again  upon  the  bridge,  where  he  stayei  her,  for  a  moment, 
that  he  might  rearrange  her  furs. 

You  are  not  used  to  this  biting  weather  !  Are  you 
tolerably  comfortable  ?  "  he  asked,  in  his  usual  brodjerl) 
way. 

Quite  comfortable,  if  you  are  not  angry  with  me  1 " 
she  answered,  emboldened  by  the  little  attention  and  his 
tone. 

•*  You  silly  child  !  I  have  never  had  a  thought  of  jou 
that  bordered  upon  unkindness.  We  have  both  heen 
hasty  and  unreasonable  in  judgment  and  in  langnage, 
this  afternoon.  Your  warmth  was  excusable.  Mine  was 
culpable  weakness.  You  will  hate  me,  in  time,  if  1 
forget  myself  in  this  manner.    It  was  selfish  and  wicked. 
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besides  being  unmanly.  Don't  contradict  me !  I  know 
what  I  am  saying  now,  at  any  rate.  To  exchange  an 
unpleasant  for  a  painful  subject — promise  me  that  you 
will  not  allude  to  Miss  Sanford's  narrative  in  your  letter 
to  Roy." 

'*  I  shall  write  to  him  by  to-morrow's  mail,  and  tell 
him  all !  "  said  Jessie,  with  a  return  of  stubbornness. 

"  You  will  regret  it  all  your  life  !  If  he  is  guilty,  he 
will  be  o£fended  at  your  arraignment  of  him  by  letter, 
which  must,  of  necessity,  be  formal  and  incomplete  as  to 
testimony  5  you  having  but  one  witness,  and  that  by 
no  means  a  reliable  one.  Should  he  be  innocent,  you 
inflict  severe  and  needless  pain;  put  yourself  in  the 
position  of  a  touchy,  suspicious,  |  exacting  fiancee,  whose 
troth  he  will  ever  thereafter  hold  by  a  slight  tenure. 
*  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,'  is  a  sage  motto,  unless  they  can 
bark  to  some  purpose.  If  you  will  aUow  me,  I  shall 
make  it  my  business  to  sift  this  story  carefully,  and 
apprise  you  of  the  result ;  if  I  have  to  cultivate  an  in- 
macy  with  Miss  Sanford  in  order  to  get  at  the  truth. 
Meanwhile,  we  will  depend  upon  what  we  are  certain 
of— Roy's  integrity  and  the  nicety  of  his  honour.  At  the 
risk  of  being  again  taken  to  task  for  special  pleading, 
let  me  say  that  he  is,  in  my  estimation,  as  nearly  faultless 
as  mortals  ever  grow  to  be.  You  cannot  act  more 
rationally  than  to  think  as  much  as  possible  of  him,  and 
as  little  of  his  vaurien  cousin  as  is  consistent  with  common 
benevolence." 

It  was  silvery-grey  twilight  out-of-doors  when  they 
gained  Mrs.  Baxter's  door,  and  they  found  a  rosy  twilight 
oi  summer  within  *her  firelighted  parlours,  balmy,  more- 
over, with  the  spiciness  flowing  out  in  the  genial  temper- 
ature, from  the  latest  bouquet  presented  by  Mr.  Wyllys. 

The  donor^  playfully  gallant,  and  bent,  it  would  seem, 
upon  effacing  the  memory  of  his  late  excited  speech,  was 
chafing  Jessie's  numb  fingers  before  the  fire,  and  she 
laughing  in  spite  of  herself  at  his  sallies,  when  Mrs. 
Baxter  tripped  in. 

She  always  entered  a  room  bouncingly,  generally  with 
the  added  effect  of  being  pushed  in  by  some  unseen 
hand  from  behind.  She  recoiled,  momentarily,  at  the 
tableau  upon  the  rug,  and  Jessie  observed  it  with  a  sick, 
guilty  qualm  that  made  her  snatch  away  her  hand  from 
Onin's  hold. 

He  was  not  discomfited. 

"  Here  is  a  frozen  wayfarer  I  picked  up  on  the  bridge, 
my  dear  madam,  taking  an  unconstitutional,"  he  said. 
"Mindful  of  your  known  charity  and  condescension,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  bringing  her  in  to  be  treated  by  you 
as  her  needs  require.  If  I  may  advise  you  in  a  matter 
in  which  you  are  so  much  wiser  than  myself,  I  recom- 
mend that  a  cup  of  warm  drink — gruel,  panada,  or  posset, 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  admonition,  tempered  to 
suit  the  exhausted  state  of  the  patient,  be  administered 
without  delay.  As  an  additional  precaution  against 
rheumatism,  pleurisy,  or  bronchitis,  a  glass  of  hot  lemon- 
with"— affecting  to  whisper — "a  tablespoonful  of 


Jamaica  rum  or  old  Bourbon,  at  bedtime,  would  be 
eminently  judicious.  My  impertinence  culminates  in  the 
petition  that  you  vouchsafe  to  bestow  upon  my  unworthy 
but  chilly  self  a  cup  of  the  nectar  in  common  use  upon 
your  table  under  the  name  of  souchong." 

Jessie  slipped  away  to  her  chamber,  while  her  cousin 
was  replying  in  suitable  terms  to  this  nonsense,  and  did 
not  reappear  until  the  tea-bell  had  rung  twice. 

She  had  been  crying,  Mrs.  Baxter  saw  at  once,  and 
she  was  still  very  pale.  It  had  been  a  violent  fit  of 
weeping  that  had  exhausted  her  to  languor  of  expression 
and  movement.  The  doctor  spoke  cheerily  to  her  as  she 
seated  herself  beside  him. 

'*  Well,  my  little  girl,  how  are  your  spirits  this 
freezing  night  ?  Do  they  follow  the  mercury,  or  rise  as 
it  descends  ?  *' 

An  unfortunate  question,  but  it  brought  a  faint  glow 
to  her  face. 

"  I  shall  be  more  lively  when  I  have  had  my  supper," 
she  said,  averting  her  eyes.    *'  I  am  cold  and  tired  now." 

The  doctor  bent  his  head  and  raised  his  hand  to  ask 
a  blessing,  and  then  bade  his  wife  "pour  out  Jessie's 
tea,  forthwith.  She  looks  as  if  she  needed  it,"  he  sub- 
joined, uneasily,  watching  her  with  eyes  that  were  very 
keen  when  he  was  awake  to  what  was  passing  in  the 
every-day  and  material  world. 

Jessie  sipped  the  scalding  liquid,  swallowing  each 
spoonful  with  a  tremendous  e£fbrt,  when  it  trickled  down 
the  lump  that  obstructed  larynx  and  epiglottis,  wishing, 
the  while,  that  the  doctor  would  subside  into '  one  of  his 
fits  of  learned  abstraction  and  knot  his  handkerchief, 
instead  of  staring  so  solemnly  at  her ;  expecting,  every 
second,  to  hear  him  demand,  "  What  have  you  been 
crying  about,  my  daughter?" 

She  was  very  grateful  to  Orrin  for  his  persistent  and, 
in  the  end,  successful  attempts  to  draw  the  fire  of  the 
searching  regards  5  and,  rallying  her  wits  and  courage, 
she,  at  last,  joined  in  the  conversation.  Mrs.  Baxter, 
likewise,  was  less  voluble  than  was  her  wont.  Appre- 
ciating the  fact,  recognized  by  the  majority  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, that  Mr.  Wyllys  was  not  a  marrying  man,  she 
aroused  herself  to  ponder,  in  serious  earnest,  upon  what 
was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  his  fraternal  intimacy  with 
her  ward.  Orrin  had  made  all  straight  with  her  at  the 
outset,  even  before  Jessie  entered  her  house  as  a  visitor, 
by  representing  himself  as  an  old  friend  of  the  family, 
and  speaking  of  Mr.  Kirke's  daughter  in  a  grandfatherly 
strain,  that  entitled  him  to  become  the  platonic  cavalier  of 
the  rustic  cUbutante.  But  platonic  grandfathers  did  not 
squeeze  pretty  girls'  hands  en  tite-a^tSte  in  the  twilight, 
"  or  they  should  not,"  reasoned  the  duenna ;  and  Jessie's 
red  eyes  and  pallid  complexion  increased  her  misgivings 
to  dreads.  She  had  been  asleep  all  winter  until  to-night, 
she  thought,  shudderingly,  and  had  awakened  upon  the 
edge  of  a  precipice.  If  through  her  neglect  or  misplaced 
confidence,  Ginevra's  child  should  come  to  grief,  she 
would  me,  to  the  latest  day  of  her  life,  the  invitation  that 
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had  enticed  her  from  home  and  safety,  to  lose  her  heart 
to  the  designing  arts  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

Orrin  had  small  temptation  to  prolong  his  stay  into 
the  evening.  There  was  incipient  disfavour  in  the 
hostess*  eye,  which  was  not  neutralized  by  her  stereo- 
typed smile.  The  doctor  betook  himself  to  his  study 
when  he  arose  from  the  table,  and  Jessie  shaded  her  face 
from  fire  and  lamplight  by  a  hand-screen,  complaining 
that  she  was  stupid  after  her  walk  in  the  wind. 

"  I  promised  to  go  up  to  Judge  Provost's  to-night,"  he 
said,  at  the  end  of  an  imsatisfactory  half-hour.  '*  Won't 
you  join  our  party  for  billiards  and  music  ?  Miss  Fanny 
charged  me  not  to  come  without  you." 

Jessie  did  not  raise  her  regards  from  the  screen. 

"  No,  thank  you  !  I  have  had  enough  billiards  for  one 
day,  and  I  am  in  an  intensely  unmusical  humour." 

"  I  really  ought  to  '  do '  the  polite  to  Miss  Sanford," 
continued  he,  lightly  to  Mrs.  Baxter's  ears,  significantly 
to  Jessie's.  ^  I  have  been  shamefully  remiss  since  her 
appearance  among  us.  Miss  Fanny  took  me  to  task  for 
it  an  evening  or  two  since,  and  I  was  obliged  to  plead 
'  Guilty.*  I  have  paid  her  very  little  attention  except  in 
public,  and  that  has  been  confined  to  a  dance  or  two  at 
each  party." 

Mrs.  Baxter,  profoundly  indifferent  to  Miss  Sanford, 
and  the  degree  of  court  he  offered  her,  yet  strove  to  look 
interested. 

"That  is  a  little  remarkable,  Mr.  Wyllys,  considering 
your  reputation  for  gallantry  arid  hospitality,  and  she  is 
invested  with  more  substantial  charms  than  any  of  our 
Hamilton  belles  can  boast." 

*'  I  am  afraid  my  taste  for  the  substantial  has  not  been 
properly  cultivated,"  was  the  reply. 

Jessie  was  silent  and  gloomy,  and  Wyllys  secretly  lost 
patience  with  her. 

"  I  thought  her  more  of  a  woman ! "  he  said,  inly. 
She  acts  like  a  fractious  child,  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
of  a  toy.  I  gave  her  credit  for  more  depth  of  feeling, 
more  power  of  endurance." 

She  called  up  a  faint  symptom  of  a  smile,  in  response 
to  his  adieu,  and  relapsed  into  taciturnity  and  the  shadow 
of  her  screen  when  he  had  departed.  Mrs.  Baxter  flitted 
about  the  rooms  like  a  perturbed  guardian  angel  3  poking 
the  fire  that  her  charge's  feet  might  be  warmer ;  dropping 
a  curtain  to  shut  out  a  draught  from  the  back  of  her 
neck  5  pushing  forward  a  brioche  for  her  use,  and  giving 
her  chair  a  gentle  tug  nearer  the  grate,  before  she  essayed 
verbal  consolation. 

Finally,  she  leaned  upon  the  back  of  Jessie's  seat,  and 
made  several  mesmeric  passes  over  her  brow  and  scalp, 
the  fringe  of  the  scarlet  scarf  it  was  her  pleasure,  to-night, 
to  sport  twisted  around  her  right  wrist,  brushing  the 
chin,  and  tickling  the  nose  of  her  young  relative. 

"  Does  your  head  ache  very  badly  now,  my  sweet  ?  ** 
breathlessly  solicitous. 


*'  Not  at  all,  thank  you,  cousin  ? "  , 
I  am  (delighted  to  hear  you  say  so !   You  don't 
think  you  have  really  taken  cold,  my  precious— do 
you?" 

'*  Oh,  no  !    I  never  take  cold  !  " 

"  Mr.  Wyllys  seemed  very  anxious  lest  you  had,"  ' 
Mrs.  Baxter  remarked,  quite  too  earnestly.  I  say, 
*  seemed,'  for  these  ladies'  men  are  not  models  of  sin- 
cerity always,  however  charming  they  may  be  as  parlour  j 
companions.  If  I  had  a  daughter,  my  love — ^and  it  is 
the  great  sorrow  of  my  life,  as  it  is  of  the  doctor  s,  that  ! 
we  never  had  one — if  I  had  a  daughter  just  blooming 
into  womanhood,  affectionate,  susceptible,  and  unsus- 
pecting, I  should  caution  her  to  be  on  her  guard  against 
a  too-ready  credence  in  the  flattering  tongues  and  the  t 
more  insidious  flattery  of  demeanour  and  action  of  gentle-  ■ 
men  who  are  honourable  in  all  things  else.  I  respect 
Mr.  Wyllys,"  she  continued,  the  passes  faster  and  more 
agitated,  and  the  silken  fringes  bobbing  up  and  down 
before  Jessie's  vision.  "  I  honour  his  many  estimable, 
admire  his  many  shining  qualities ;  but  I  am  fearful  that 
in  his  otherwise  commendable  desire  to  please  and  m^e 
happy,  he  may  excite  hopes — or  expectations  may  be  the 
better  term — he  never  intended  to  engender.  There  is 
in  every  community,  my  darling  Jessie,  a  class  of  men- 
pardon  me  for  saying  that  it  is  fortunately  a  small  class 
— who  do  not  care  or  intend  to  marry,  except  for  con- 
venience or  pecuniary  gain — perhaps  not  even  then.  Yet 
they  are  generally  the  pets  of  their  respective  circles, 
especial  favourites  with  ladies.  Why,  I  cannot  say,  unless 
it  be  that  they  endeavour  to  make  themselves  agreeable 
te  the  entire  sex,  instead  of  concentrating  their  attentions 
upon  one  woman.  Mr.  Wyllys  is  a  notable  example  of 
this  order  of  carpet  knights." 

Entirely  out  of  breath  by  this  time,  she  withdrew  her 
hand  from  her  guest's  head  to  press  it  upon  her  own 
palpitating  bosom,  while  her  gulp  of  emotion  was  as  loud 
as  the  cluck  of  a  brooding  hen. 

Jessie  lowered  her  screen  with  a  gesture  of  haughty 
amusement. 

^'  If  your  object  is  to  warn  me  against  attaching  uadoe 
importance  to  Mr.  Wyllys*  friendly  attentions,  oousis,  I 
can  disabuse  your  mind  of  fears  for  my  peace  of  heart, 
by  assuring  you  that  it  is  not  threatened  from  that 
quarter.  I  ought  to  have  told  you,  long  ago,  of  a  circum- 
stance that  exculpates  Mr.  Wyllys  from  the  chai^ge  of 
trifling,  and  renders  the  notice  he  bestows  upon  me  alto- 
gether harmless  and  proper.  I  am  engaged  to  be  married 
to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Fordham,  and  he  knows  it  This 
makes  all  safe  for  us  both — does  it  not  ?  I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  apprise  you  of  this  state  of  affairs  when  I  frst 
came  to  you.  It  would  have  been  more  honourable  and 
kind  to  you,  and  an  act  of  common  lustice  to  Mr.  Ford* 
ham,  if  not  to  Mr.  Wyllys." 
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MINIATURE  PAINTING. 


D  EFORE  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  taking  portraits  by 
^  photography,  miniature  painting  was  highly  prized, 
and  there  are  few  families  in  which  there  are  not  some 
treasured  specimens  of  the  beautiful  art,  preserving  the 
features  of  those  who  were  dearly  loved.  Many  master- 
pieces are  preserved  in  collections,  but  for  more  than 
twenty  years  it  has  been,  so  far  as  the  general  public  are 
concerned,  almost  a  lost  art.  A  brief  sketch  of  its 
history  may  be  acceptable. 

It  was  in  the  middle  ages,  from  the  8th  to  the  end 
of  the  14th  century,  that  it  reached  its  perfect  develop- 
ment ]  for  during  that  period,  in  nearly  all  the  religious 
houses,  the  monks  spent  much  time  in  its  careful  study, 
and  in  the  patient  labour  of  illnminating  their  manuscripts 
of  the  sacred  volumes  and  copies  of  the  works  of  the 
classical  authors.  They  were  called  Ulummatori,  and 
&om  the  fact  that  the  initial  letter  of  a  chapter  or  a 
paragraph  was  painted  in  red^  the  pigment  for  which  was 
the  Latin  mmmm,  or  red  lead,  they  acquired  the  name 
of  miniotori,  froni  which  onr  word  miniature  is  formed. 
Curiously  enough,  therefore,  this  word,  which  always 
conveys  now  the  idea  of  smallness  or  minuteness^  and 
which  we  have  adopted  as  an  adjective  also  to  express  the 
same  idea,  comes  diwctly  from  a  word  which  did  not  in 
any  way  indicate  the  size  of  the  picture,  but  only  the 
colour  of  the  initial  letter  which,  with  its  ornamentation, 
furnished  the  border  or  frame  in  which  the  picture  wa j 
set. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of 
the  work  of  these  "  mmiatori,"  of  the  Middle  Ages.  All 
over  Europe — in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, Spain,  and  Bngland,  this  beautiful  art  was  assidu- 
ously studied,  and  with  wonderful  results  5  and  those  who 
have  seen  the  superb  examples  preserved  in  the  many 
collections  of  the  manuscript  illuminations  of  these  dd 
artists,  find  it  difficult  to  say  in  what  country  the  finest 
were  produced.  And  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate, 
too,  the  value  of  this  work  in  preserving  and  supplying 
valuable  material  for  the  development  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing throughout  the  world.  These  little  paintings,  the 
results  di  earnest  thought  and  patient,  painstaking  care 
in  the  cloister  and  in  the  cell,  furnished  the  "  studies  "  for 
those  great  masterpieces,  on  panel,  on  wall,  and  on 
canvas,  which  mark  a  golden  age  in  the  art  of  painting. 

With  the  invention  of  printing,  miniature  painting,  in 
the  form  it  had  thus  far  taken,  practically  disappeared, 
and  in  modem  times  it  has  been  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  production  of  portraits.  In  this  direction,  too,  it 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  art,  by 
tcadung  hdthfdl  accuracy  of  drawing  and  delicacy  of 
cxpnsaioD,  aid  serving  at  the  same  time,  more  than  any 
other  departaneot  of  painting,  to  produce  and  preserve  a 


succession  of  portraits,  more  or  less  faithful,  of  men 
and  women  noted  in  history. 

In  France  we  find  a  succession  of  eminent  artists 
devoting  themselves  exclusively,  almost,  to  this  depart- 
ment of  art  Among  the  more  recent  of  these  the  most 
prominent  are  Augustin  and  Isabey. 

In  England  we  find  almost  a  continuous  line  of  dis- 
tinguished miniature  painters,  extending  from  the  early 
part  of  the  i6th  century  down  to  nearly  the  present  time. 
The  famous  Hans  Holbein,  who  did  so  much  for  Eng. 
land  in  the  way  of  portrait  painting,  was  sent,  the  his- 
torian tells  us,  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  The 
good  Lord  Chancellor  was  so  much  pleased  with  him 
and  with  his  work,  that  he  persuaded  him  to  establish 
himself  at  his  house  5  and  while  there  Holbein  painted 
several  pictures,  with  which  the  hall  of  the  house  was 
adorned.    Sir  Thomas  wishing  him  to  bo  presented  to 
the  King,  adopted  the  simple  but  effective  plan  of  in- 
viting  the  King  to  his  house  to  a  banquet,  and  when 
there.  His  Majesty  was  so  much  pleased  with  what  he 
saw,  that  he  carried  off  both  pictures  and  artist,  and  gaye 
them  quarters  in  the  palace,  where  Holbein  remained,  in 
very  comfortable  circumstances  apparently,  for  many 
years.    Although  Holbein  painted  but  little  in  miniature, 
yet  that  little  was  enough  to  draw  out  of  his  goldsmith's 
shop  at  Exeter  Nicholas  Hiliiaid,  who,  beginning  with 
the  study  of  Holbein's  designs,  soon  became  famous  as  a 
miniaturist,  and  was  appointed  court  portrait  painter  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.   Then  fblftowed  Isaac  Oliver,  a  pupil 
of  Hilliard,  of  whom  it  is  said :     He  has  hardly  been 
surpassed  by  any  artist  of  any  country,"  and  he  left  as  a 
worthy  successor  in  his  art,  his  son,  Peter  Oliver,  He 
and  his  contemporary,  John  Hoskins,  were  the  famous 
mimature  painters  of  Charles  I.'s  time.    Hoskin's  pupil, 
Samuel  Cooper,  was  noted  as  the  artist  who  painted  the 
portraits  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Milton,  axid 
Spooner  says  of  him  :  "  He  was  the  first  artist  of  his 
country  who  gave  a  strength  and  freedom  to  miniature 
paintings  his  colouring  was  pure,  his  carnations  were 
beautiful,  and  his  hair  was  painted  in  a  flowing,  elegant 
manner.'* 

Strictly  speaking,  miniature  painting  includes  only 
water  colour  painting  on  velluna  or  ivory.  And  yet  there 
is  an  important  distinction  between  the  method  of  paint* 
ing  known  as  "guache"  and  the  true  aquarelle.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  method  adopted  in  work  upon  vellum, 
such  as  the  richly  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  colours  are  ground 
in  water,  and  diluted  with  gum  water  mixed  with  white, 
so  that,  in  such  painting,  there  may  be  a  coloured  back- 
ground 5  the  lights  arc  put  on  io  ^uecesaive  layers,  and 
the  artist  covers  the  whde  si»face  of  his  picture,  itt 
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aquarelle,  on  tbe  other  band^  the  white  of  the  back- 
ground is  reserved  for  the  lights  of  the  picture.  For 
this,  ivory  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  kind  of  material 
on  which  to  work,  possessing  a  transparency  of  texture, 
and  producing  a  peculiar  softness  of  effect  in  the  paint- 
ing, especially  in  the  carnations.  The  back  is  always 
protected  by  something  as  perfectly  white  as  possible, 


for  anything  dark  would  show  through  it.  Usually  the 
piece  of  ivory  is  quite  small,  such  as  can  ordinarily  be 
obtained ;  but  when  larger  pieces  are  required,  the  ele- 
phant's  tusk  is  sawed  around  its  circumference,  and  the 
ivory  steamed  and  flattened  by  powerful  pressure,  and 
then  mounted  for  use.  In  this  way  very  large  platen 
have  been  obtained. 


NOTABLE  LIVING  WOMEN  AND  THEIR  DEEDS. 

 — 


THE  EX-EMPRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH. 


T^HE  life  of  Eugenie,  the  ex-Empress  of  the  French,  is 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  Uie  caprice  of  Fortune. 
Born  in  a  private  station  ^  wedded  to  an  Emperor  y  for 
seventeen  years  the  ornament  of  the  most  brilliant  Court 
of  Europe  ;  and  then— all  her  imperial  splendour  having 
vanished — obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  hospitable 
shores  of  England  :  could  we  find  a  better  example  of 
the  fact  that  no  condition  in  this  world  is  certain,  and 
that  good  fortune  and  disaster  come  alike  to  all  ? 

Eugenie-Maria  de  Guzman  was  bom  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1826,  in  the  famous  old  Spanish  city  of  Granada. 
She  was  the  second  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Montijo,  a 
•grandee  of  Spain.  The  Count  came  of  an  illustrious 
family,  being  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the 
houses  of  the  Duke  of  Frias,  representative  of  the  ancient 
Admirals  of  Castile,  of  the  Duke  of  Fyars,  and  others 
of  high  rank.  The  heralds  were  careful,  in  after  days, 
to  make  out  that  his  daughter  had  royal  blood  in 
her  veins,  and  that  among  her  ancestors  she  numbered 
the  Kings  of  Aragon.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  her  father's  family  was  a  good  one,  and, 
better  still,  her  father  was  a  brave  man  and  highly 
esteemed.  It  is  told  that,  in  1808,  when  Spain 
was  occupied  by  the  French,  the  Count  de  Montijo  lent 
his  influence  and  drew  his  sword  on  behalf  of  the 
Napoleonic  cause.  Murat  included  him  amongst  his 
most  intrepid  officers. 

The  mother  of  the  future  Empress  was  also  of  no 
obscure  origin.  She — Donna  Maria  Manuela  Kirkpatrick 
— was  descended  from  an  ancient  Scottish  family,  the 
Kirkpatricks  of  Closeburn,  which  still  exists,  but  no 
longer  in  possession  of  its  original  property.  The  Kirk- 
patricks who  settled  in  Spain  had  to  leave  their  native 
land  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  tbe 
Stuarts.  Donna  Maria's  father  was  for  some  time  British 
Consul  at  tbe  Spanish  port  of  Malaga,  and  occupied  that 
post  when  she  married  the  Count  de  Montijo. 

Few  particulars  are  available  regarding  the  early  life 
of  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  which  is  disappointing,  for 
one  likes  to  watch  the  development  of  those  who  have 


made  some  figure  in  the  history  of  the  world.  As  a 
child,  Eug6nie  was  distinguished  by  her  exquisite  man- 
ners and  the  unalterable  sweetness  of  her  disposition. 
Her  youthful  beauty  must  also  have  attracted  many  a 
glance  of  admiration,  and  prompted  many  a  guess  as  to 
her  future.  Good  sense  and  devotion  to  duty  marked 
her  conduct  more  and  more  as  she  advanced  in  years,  and 
neither  the  allurements  of  the  world  nor  tbe  natural 
frivolity  of  her  sex  could  weaken  her  attachment  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  religion. 

In  course  of  time  her  father  died,  leaving  his  widow 
and  two  daughters  with  an  ample  fortune  ;  indeed,  romour 
gave  out  that  the  two  young  ladies  were  amongst  the 
richest  heiresses  of  Spain.*'  The  elder  daughter,  we  maj 
mention  here,  just  in  order  that  henceforth  we  may  gire 
our  undivided  attention  to  the  other,  married  tbe  Doke  of 
Alba  and  Berwick,  a  noble  Spanish  grandee,  lineally 
descended  from  James  H.  and  Miss  Churchill. 

The  Countess  Dowager  of  Montijo  spared  no  pains 
on  Eugenie's  education.  She  received  careful  instniction 
from  the  best  masters  both  in  Madrid  and  Paris,  and  her 
mind  was  expanded  by  excursions  to  Liondon,  Edinburgh, 
and  many  other  important  cities.  She  was  brought  up 
very  differently  from  most  Spanish  women,  who  seldom 
quit  their  own  country,  and  are  entrusted  with  a  very 
limited  stock  of  learning.  In  her  travels,  Eugenie  took 
the  name  of  the  Countess  de  T^ba,  one  of  the  hereditary 
titles  in  her  family.  Her  mother  and  she,  by  way  trf 
resting  after  their  wanderings,  often  betook  themselres  to 
Biarritz,  a  maritime  French  village,  near  Bayonne.  Many 
delightful  days  were  spent  there  5  Eugenie  always  re- 
tained an  affection  for  the  place,  and  when  she  became 
Empress  made  it  her  summer  residence. 

In  the  winter  of  1847,  Napoleon  III.— then  an  ad- 
venturer and  resident  in  London — danced,  at  one  of 
Lord  Combermere's  balls,  with  a  tall  young  lady  of 
singular  grace  and  loveliness,  for  the  first  time.  She  was 
''the  Spanish  beauty"  of  the  fashionable  society  of  the 
Metropolis.  Her  style  of  beauty,  ratber  aristocratic 
English  than  Spanish,  took  the  future  Emperor's  6ncy- 
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He  made  inquiry,  and  learned  that  her  mental  gifts  were 
as  attractive  as  her  beauty.  He  looked  again,  and  her 
bright  face  and  her  fascinating  snaile  made  a  permanent 
impression  on  his  heart.  The  young  lady  was  the  Coun- 
tess of  T^ba. 

The  four  years  which  followed  witnessed  great  changes. 
In  1S51  Louis  Napoleon  was  in  Paris,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  France.  He  had  been  elected  to  that  office 
in  December,  1848.  The  Countess  de  Teba  and  her 
mother  paid  a  lengthened  visit  then  to  the  capital,  and 
appeared  at  many  of  the  entertainments  given  at  the 
Tuileries.  The  Countess,  as  usual,  charmed  everybody  j 
and  some,  who  kept  their  eyes  wider  open  than  their 
neighbours,  by  putting  this  and  that  together,  came  to  the 
conclusion  even  then  that  the  Prince  President  would 
Doite  the  destiny  of  the  fair  Spaniard  with  his  own. 
Mademoiselle  de  T^ba,  however,  left  Paris  ;  and  if  there 
were  any  secrets  between  the  future  Emperor  and  herself, 
they  prudently  entrusted  them  to  no  one. 

As  everybody  knows,  Louis  Napoleon  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  universal  suffrage  in  1852.  Intoxicated,  for 
the  moment,  by  the  fulfilment  of  his  dream  of  ambition, 
the  Emperor  forgot  the  Countess,  and  would  think  of 
marrying  no  other  than  a  princess.  He  made  overtures 
of  matrimonial  alliance,  it  is  said,  to  several  royal  fami- 
nes of  Europe.  But  these  were  rejected :  his  position 
on  the  French  throne  did  not  seem  secure  enough  for 
pradent  sovereigns  to  desire  him  for  a  son-in-law.  The 
Emperor,  with  his  usual  philosophy,  consoled  himself, 
and  thought  of  many  excellent  reasons  why  such  an  alli- 
ance would  not  be  desirable.  .He  speedily  remembered 
the  Countess. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1853,  Louis  Napoleon's 
council  of  Ministers  assembled  at  the  Tuileries,  and  heard 
from  his  own  lips  the  announcement  of  his  intended 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Countess-dowager  of 
Montijo.  The  Emperor  made  a  remarkable  speech.  He 
explained  how  advantageous  it  was  that  his  bride-elect 
was  not  a  princess  of  a  reigning  family.  He  praised  her 
for  her  moral  qualities,  her  mental  accomplishments,  and 
ber  personal  graces. 

"  She  who  has  been  the  object  of  my  preference,"  he 
^id,  is  of  princely  descent.  French  in  heart,  by  edu- 
cation, and  the  recollection  of  the  blood  shed  by  her  father 
m. the  cause  of  the  Empire  j  she  has,  as  a  Spaniard,  the 
advantage  of  not  having  in  France  a  family  to  whom  it 
niight  be  necessary  to  give  honours  and  fortune.  En- 
dowed with  all  desirable  mental  qualifications,  she  will  be 
the  orBament  of  the  throne.  In  the  day  of  danger  she 
would  be  one  of  its  courageous  supporters.  A  Catholic, 
she  will  address  to  heaven  the  same  prayers  with  me  for 
the  happiness  of  France.  In  fine,  by  her  grace  and  her 
goodness,  she  will,  I  firmly  hope,  endeavour  to  revive  in 
the  same  position  the  virtues  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 

'*I  have  preferred,"  he  added,  "a  woman  whom  I 
love  and  respect  to  one  unknown,  and  whose  alliance 
would  have  advantages  mingled  with  sacrifices — placing 


independence,  qualities  of  heart,  and  family  happiness 
above  dynastic  prejudices  and  calculations  of  ambition." 

A  week  later,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
the  civil  marriage  of  the  Emperor  and  his  bride  was  cele- 
brated at  the  Tuileries.  The  charming  Empress-elect  left 
the  Elys6e,  at  which  she  and  her  mother  had  been 
residing,  and  accompanied  by  the  Countess-dowager,  was 
conducted  to  the  Tuileries,  where  she  was  received  by  a 
host  of  French  functionaries.  They  led  her  to  the  Sahn 
de  Famille,  where  the  Emperor  awaited  her.  The  happy 
pair  then  went  in  procession  to  the  Salle  des  Mareschaux, 
where  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family  and  a  brilliant 
crowd  were  assembled,  and  there  the  civil  marriage  rite 
was  performed.  It  certainly  was  not  an  elaborate  affair. 
The  Minister  of  State  turned  first  to  the  Emperor,  and 
asked,  in  a  set  form  of  words,  if  he  took  in  marriage  her 
Excellency  Mademoiselle  Eug4nie  de  Montijo,  Countess 
of  Teba.  The  Emperor  declared  that  he  did.  The 
Coimtess  was  then  asked  if  she  took  .in  marriage  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  She  also  replied  in  the  aflirma- 
tive.  The  following  words  from  the  Minister  of  State 
then  concluded  the  ceremony :  In  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  Law,  I  declare 
that  his  Majesty  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  national  will,  and  her  Ex- 
cellency Mademoiselle  Eugenie  de  Montijo,  Countess  de 
Teba,  are  united  in  marriage." 

The  registry  of  marriage  was  then  signed,  and  a  can- 
tata was  performed  in  the  theatre;  after  which  the 
newly-made  Empress  was  conducted  in  state  to  the 
Elysee. 

On  the  following  day  the  ecclesiastical  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  It  was  a 
magnificent  spectacle,  the  building  having  been  fitted 
up  with  extraordinary  splendour.  Amongst  the  audience 
were  the  most  noble  and  rich  of  the  Empire.  On  the 
right  of  the  altar  sat  the  five  cardinals ;  and  near  them 
the  Marshals  of  France,  in  full  costume,  all  holding 
the^r  batons.  When  the  Imperial  pair  arrived  at  the 
entrance,  they  were  received  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
The  Emperor  then  conducted  his  bride  to  the  altar,  and 
amidst  the  profound  silence  of  the  vast  and  brilliant 
assemblage,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed. 
When  all  was  over,  the  wedding  cortege  returned  to 
the  Tuileries,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  left  Paris  for  St.  Cloud. 

In  the  evening  the  capital  of  France  was  magnifi- 
cently illuminated,  and  the  Ministers  gave  a  series  of 
f^tes  at  their  hotels.  The  event  was  also  signalized  by 
the  Emperor  by  an  act  of  clemency, — he  published  an 
amnesty  which  comprehended  between  3000  and  4000 
of  the  lowest  class  of  political  offenders. 

One  incident  of  the  marriage  is  too  interesting  and 
too  characteristic  of  the  kindly  disposition  of  the  Em- 
press to  be  omitted.  Some  days  before  the  event  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  voted  a  sum  of  six  hundred 
thousand  francs  for  the  purchase  of  a  wedding  gift :  it 
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was  to  be  a  necklace  of  diamonds.  A  deputation  was 
sent  to  Eugenie  to  request  her  acceptance  of  this  splendid 
present. 

"  Gentlemen/'  said  she,  "  if  you  desire  to  make  me 
happy^  consecrate  this  sum  to  some  profitable  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  I  wish  they  should  have  your 
wedding  gift^  and  I  will  thank  you  for  it  all  the 
same/' 

The  Municipal  Council  were  not  long  of  carrying  out 
her  generous  desires.  The  sum  voted  for  the  present 
proved  amply  sufiicient  to  found  an  institution  in  which 
three  hundred  poor  girls  found  ref  uge>  and  were  sheltered 
from  want  and  misery. 

After  her  marriage>the  Empress  took  up  her  residence 
in  the  Tuileries.  She  passed  a  considerable  part  of  each 
year,  however,  with  the  Emperor  at  the  chateau  of  Saint 
Cloud.  She  also  frequently  went  to  Biarritz,  as  we 
mentioned  a  little  ago,  from  which  place  she  could 
easily  make  excursions  into  Spain.  Like  our  own  queen, 
she  has  a  passionate  love  for  country  life  and  open  air 
and  exercise.  Much  of  her  time  was  necessarily  en- 
grossed by  the  routine  of  state  etiquette,  but  she  set  an 
example  which  many  with  more  leisure  might  well  imi- 
tate 'y  she  was  unwearied  in  works  of  charity.  She  took 
under  her  care  workshops,  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
prisons,  and  many  knew  her  by  the  enviable  title  of 
"  Guardian  Angel  of  the  Empire.''  That  she  was 
popular  is  undoubted.  She  was  beautiful  and  she  was 
good,  and  these  are  the  most  potent  charms  under  heaven 
for  empresses  as  well  as  for  other  people. 

Amongst  her  philanthropic  works  we  may  mention 
the  foundation  of  a  large  hospital  for  children,  soon  after 
her  marriage,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine,  a  poor 
quarter  of  Paris,  whose  hardworking  population  are  ex- 
posed to  incessant  fatigue,  sickness,  and  misery.  The 
hospital  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of  Saint 
Eagifnie. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Empress  was  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  She  was  a  devoted  supporter  of 
the  claims  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  her  influence  much  of 
the  policy  of  the  Emperor  towards  Italy  was,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  attributed. 

Resuming  our  narrative  :  the  first  remarkable  incident 
in  Eugenie's  career  after  her  marriage  was  her  visit  to 
England  with  the  Emperor  in  1855.  ^'^^  warmly 

received:  they  were  entertained  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  at  Windsor  and  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  also  received  them  at  a  magnifi- 
cent banquet  in  the  Guildhall,  the  crowds  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  visit  to  the  City  being  extraordinarily 
enthusiastic.  This  visit  to  our  coimtry  produced  a  pro- 
found impression  throughoat  Enrope.  It  was,  indeed,  it 
has  been  remarked,  a  strange  phenomenon  that  an 
Emperor  of  France,  the  heir  and  successor  of  Napoleon, 
and  his  consort,  should  be  welcome  and  popular  guests 
in  England,  honocuned  by  the  sovereign  and  dieered  by 
the  people.     The  Emperor  and  Empress  thorough^ 


enjoyed  their  brief  sojourn  on  this  side  the  channei,  and 
the  former  was  pleased  to  say  that  the  only  fault  he  had 
to  find  with  the  railway  arrangements,  was  that  "he  was 
conveyed  too  quickly  out  of  England.*' 

In  August  of  the  following  year  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  returned  the  Imperial  visit.  It  is  worth 
taking  note  of  as  an  historical  curio^ty,  that  this  was  the 
first  time  that  an  English  sovereign  had  seen  the  French 
capital  for  four  centuries. 

The  1 6th  of  March,  1856 — ^we  must  retrace  our  steps 
for  a  few  months — ^was  signalized  by  the  birth  of  an  heir 
to  the  throne.  The  event  was  announced  to  the  woiid 
by  the  firing  of  a  salute  of  101  guns,  and  the  intelligence 
was  received  with  great  joy.  The  most  distmguished 
members  of  French  society  flocked  to  the  palace  to  offer 
their  congratulations;  so  did  the  representatives  of 
foreign  powers.  Paris,  as  in  duty  boimd,  was  splendidlj 
illuminated.  The  Municipal  Council  remembered  it  was 
a  tradition  that  the  City  of  Paris  should  oflFer  the  cradle 
at  the  birth  of  a  prince.  So  they  sent  to  the  Tuikries  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  artistic  elegance  and  good  taste. 
Of  course  all  were  not  delighted ;  it  is  imposable,  yon 
know,  to  please  everybody. 

It  is  not  every  day  that  one  has  a  chance  of  proyiof 
whether  one  possesses  genuine  courage.  In  1858,  how- 
ever, an  opportunity  occurred  to  the  Empress  of  showing 
that  she  united  a  brave  heart  to  her  otlier  virtues.  Oa 
the  14th  of  January  she  and  the  Emperor  left  the  Tuile- 
ries about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  go  to  the  Opera. 
Just  as  they  arrived  at  the  Opera  House,  three  explosions 
were  heard,  which  proceeded  from  hollow  projectiles.  A 
considerable  number  of  people  who  were  assembled  at 
the  door  of  the  theatre,  and  some  soldiers  of  the  escurt 
and  of  the  Paris  guard,  were  wounded,  two  of  them 
mortally.  Two  of  the  footmen  were  also  hurt,  one  of 
the  horses  of  the  Imperial  carriage  was  killed,  and  the 
carriage  was  broken  by  the  projectiles.  The  Emperor 
and  Empress  miraculously  escaped. 

The  surrounding  crowd  entreated  them  to  return  to 
the  Tuileries,  and  not  to  venture  into  the  Opera  House, 
for  fear  of  some  hidden  danger. 

"  No,"  said  the  Empress,  "  let  us  enter ;  let  us  show 
that  we  are  brave  as  the  assassins.'* 

And  with  a  firm  step,  and  a  smile  on  her  lips  to  re- 
assure the  spectators,  she  accompanied  the  Emperor  mto 
the  Imperial  box,  where  they  were  greeted  with  the  most 
startling  enthusiasm.  Some,  it  is  told,  observed  that  the 
Empress's  robe  was  torn,  and  marked  with  stains  of 
blood. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  waited  only  during  a  part 
of  the  representation.  On  their  return  to  the  Tuileries,  the 
Empress  ran  to  the  cradle  of  the  Prince  Imperial.  She 
took  the  child  in  her  arms,  and,  holding  it  up  towards 
heaven,  thanked  God  for  his  goodness  in  presenring  thecn 
from  this  unexpected  danger.  Such  was  the  end  of 
Orsini  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of  the 
French. 
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During  the  absence  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  battle- 
fields of  Italy  in  j  859,  the  Empress  acted  as  Regent.  In 
the  following  year  she  accompanied  him  on  a  triumphal 
progress  which  he  made  through  the  south  of  France, 
Nice,  Savoy,  and  Algeria.  The  prolonged  sojourn  which 
the  Emperor  made  at  Vichy,  in  1861,  necessitated  the 
appointment  of  the  Empress  again  as  Regent.  The 
Council  of  Ministers  continued  to  meet  under  her  presi- 
dency, and  she  exhibited  the  utmost  tact  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  afiairs.  For  a  third  time  she  exercised 
the  duties  of  Regent  in  1865,  the  Emperor  being  away  in 
Algeria  from  April  to  June  of  that  year. 

In  October,  1865,  Empress  paid  a  visit  to  the 
cholera  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  her  conduct  on  the  occa- 
sion was  much  spoken  about  5  both  sick  and  well  were 
unwearied  in  her  praise.  Still  greater  admiration  was 
excited  by  an  expedition  which  she  made  to  Amiens  in 
the  following  year.  Cholera  had  invaded  that  cityj 
niany  of  the  inhabitants  had  perished,  and  the  hospitals 
were  filled  with  the  dying.  The  compassionate  sympathy 
of  the  Empress  was  aroused,  and  she  took  a  sudden 
resolution.  She  attended  confession,  set  her  affairs  in 
order,  received  the  holy  communion  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Tnileries,  embraced  her  husband  and  her  son,  and  set  out 
for  Amiens,  accompanied  by  the  Countess  of  Lourmel 
and  several  officers  of  the  Court. 

When  she  arrived  at  her  destination,  she  went  imme* 
diately,  without  taking  a  minute's  rest,  to  the  H6tel-Dieu. 
There  she  paused  by  the  bedside  of  each  imfortunate 
patient,  and  spoke  a  few  words  of  comfort,  her  courage 
never  leaving  her  for  an  instant.  Her  visit,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  had  a  most  happy  effect  on  the  sickj  many 
seemed  literally  restored  to  life.  As  she  left  the  Hotel- 
l^ieu,  the  Prefect  presented  to  her  two  poor  children, 
whose  father  and  mother  had  both  died  of  cholera. 
"I  adopt  them,"  said  the  Empress;  and  she  kept  her 
word.  She  visited  several  other  hospitals  of  Amiens, 
and,  on  returning  to  Paris,  left  a  considerable  sum  to  be 
(distributed  amongst  such  poor  families  as  had  been  struck 
the  plague. 

A  little  later  in  the  year  she  made  an  official  tour  in 
Lorraine  with  the  Prince  Imperial,  and  was  present  at  the 
fete  at  Nancy  in  commemoration  of  the  union  of  the 
province  with  France. 

A  visit  signalized  by  many  demonstrations  of  friend- 
siiip  was  paid  by  the  Empress  to  Queen  Victoria  at 
Osborne,  in  July,  1867.  In  October  following,  she  and 
the  Prince  Imperial  narrowly  escaped  drowning  at  St.  Jean 
de  Luz. 

The  centenary  of  Napoleon  I.  occurred  in  1869,  and, 
at  its  celebration  in  Corsica,  the  Empress  and  the  Prince 
Imperial  were  both  present.  That  was  in  the  month  of 
August  5  in  October,  the  Empress  made  a  voyage  to  flie 
East  on  board  the  steam  yacht  "  L' Aigle."  She  visited 
Venice  and  Constantinople,  and  then  proceeded  to  Port 
Said,  where  she  witnessed  the  formal  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  on  the  17th  of  November,  and  received  a  well- 


merited  ovation.  Her  return  to  France  took  place  about 
the  end  of  November. 

We  come  now  to  the  close  of  Eugenie's  career  as 
Empress :  she  and  the  Emperor  are  to  descend  now,  and 
by  no  means  voluntarily,  from  the  throne  of  France. 
When  in  July,  1870,  war  was  declared  between  France 
and  Germany,  the  Empress  was  appointed  Regent  during 
the  absence  of  the  Emperor.  No  one  need  be  reminded 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign,  and  how  disaster  follow- 
ing disaster  produced  a  revolution  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of 
September.  The  Empress  was  at  first  unwilling  to 
retire,  but  she  saw  at  last  that  the  situation  of  affairs  was 
becoming  serious,  and  that  she  must  seek  safety  in 
flight.  She  was  persuaded  to  escape  by  a  back  door  of 
the  Tuileries.  As  she  hurried  along,  a  gamin  in  the 
street,  it  Is  said,  recognized  her,  and  called  out,  "  Voili 
rimp^ratrice  5"  in  answer  to  which  a  cry  was  raised,  *'  A 
la  guillotine."  But,  on  the  whole,  the  crowd  was  good- 
humoured,  and  the  Empress  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  house  of  an  American  dentist,  Mr.  Evans,  by  whom 
she  was  escorted  to  the  port  of  Deauville,  near  Trouvilie. 
She  made  the  journey  in  a  plain  carriage,  and  without 
luggage  of  any  kind. 

When  she  arrived  at  Deauville  she  sought  for  means 
to  reach  England.  Fortunately,  the  '*  Gazelle  "  cutter 
lay  in  the  harbour,  and  was  to  sail  on  the  following  day 
for  the  opposite  coast,  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Burgoyne. 
Lady  Burgoyne  had  only  arrived  on  board  that  evening, 
from  Switzerland. 

A  few  hours  before  the  "  Gazelle  "  weighed  anchor, 
the  Empress  of  the  French  presented  herself,  announced 
her  rank  and  difficult  position,  and  claimed  Sir  John 
Burgoyne's  protection  as  an  English  gentleman.  There 
had  been  no  suspicion  on  his  part  of  the  Empresses 
presence,  or  intended  presence,  in  the  port.  He  did 
what  we  hope  every  Englishman  would  do  in  like 
circumstances :  he  willingly  served  her  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  He  introduced  Lady  Burgoyne,  and  the 
Empress  became  her  guest  for  the  voyage  across  the 
Channel. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  Sep* 
tember,the  "  Gazelle  "  sailed  leisurely  out  of  the  harbour. 
The  weather  was  boisterous,  and  the  voyage  was  made 
in  the  teeth  of  a  fresh  gale.  Nothing  was  known  by  the 
seamen  of  their  having  such  a  distinguished  passenger 
on  board,  but  no  doubt  they  made  shrewd  enough  guesses 
amongst  themselves  as  to  the  rank  of  the  stranger. 

The  Gazelle "  at  last  dropped  anchor  in  Ryde 
Roads.  After  landing  at  Ryde,  the  Empress  crossed  by 
steamer  to  Portsmouth,  and  proceeded  to  Hastings  to 
jom  the  Prince  Imperial.  The  Emperor  was  at  this  time 
a  prisoner  of  war  at  Whilhelmsh6he. 

The  part  which  the  Empress  had  to  play  in  the  midst 
of  these  sudden  reverses  was  an  exceedingly  difficult 
one,  and  she  spent  many  an  anxious  moment  in  con- 
sidering the  possibilities  of  the  future.  But  all  she  did 
was  marked  by  that  dignity  which  characterizes  great 
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souls  in  adversity.  There  were  many  rumours,  of  course, 
as  to  her  proceedings,  and  some  gave  her  credit  for  in- 
triguing in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Emperor  to 
the  throne.  In  contradiction  to  these  reports,  it  was 
Stated,  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  apparently  on 
good  authority,  that  "  since  her  arrival  in  England,  the 
Empress  Eugenie  has  not  only  remained  a  stranger  to 
every  intrigue,  but  has  repelled  with  energy  everything 
which  looked  like  a  Bonapartist  conspiracy.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred  that  she  has  lost  all  hope  of  a  restoration, 
nor  is  her  present  silence  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  future  j  but  with  a  political  sagacity  which  mis- 
fortune has  rendered  more  clear-sighted  than  ever,  she 
has  perceived  that  the  moment  for  dynastic  speculation 
is  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  too  great  haste  would  infallibly 
prove  fatal  to  her  plans.'* 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1870,  the  Empress  arrived 
incognito  at  Wilhelmshohe,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor,  their  first  meeting  since  the  departure  from  St. 
Cloud  on  the  28th  of  July.  The  Empress  returned  to 
England  on  the  2nd  of  November.  At  the  end  of  the 
month.  Queen  Victoria  paid  the  illustrious  exiles  a  visit : 
they  had  by  this  time  taken  up  their  abode  at  Camden 
Place,  Chiselhurst.  A  day  or  two  aftenx^ards,  the  Empress, 
accompanied  by  the  Prince  Imperial  and  suite,  paid  a 
return  visit  to  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  re- 
mained to  luncheon.  The  Empress  was  warmly  received 
by  her  Majesty. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  set  at  liberty  by  the 
Germans  in  March,  1871,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  month 
landed  at  Dover.  He  was  met  by  the  Empress,  whom 
he  tenderly  embraced.  With  her  eyes  filjed  with  tears 
of  joy  she  kissed  him  several  times,  and  then  put  her 
hands  on  his  arm ;  while  the  young  Prince,  who  had 
taken  hold  of  his  father's  hand,  kissed  him  on  both 
cheeks.  An  enormous  crowd,  wild  with  excitement, 
surrounded  them. 

In  September,  187 1,  the  Empress  went  to  Spain  to 
visit  her  mother,  the  Countess-dowager  of  Montijo.  On 
her  return,  it  seemed  as  if  she,  the  Emperor,  and  her  son, 
had  resigned  themselves  very  philosophically  to  a  tranquil, 
private  career  in  England.  Their  mode  of  life  at  Camden 
Place  was  thus  described  by  the  ''Gaulois,'*  in  1872: — 


"  The  Emperor,  always  an  early  riser,  makes  his  appear- 
ance about  half-past  nine  in  the  gallery,  where  invited 
guests  are  presented  to  him.  After  breakfast,  an  hour  is 
spent  in  general  conversation.  Then,  if  the  weather  per- 
mits, the  Emperor  and  Empress,  accompanied  by  their 
friends,  stroll  about  the  grounds  or  the  neighbourhood. 
Then  the  Emperor  devotes  himself  to  work  till  seven 
o'clock.  The  evening  is  spent  in  reading  orconversa- 
tion,  which  is  never  prolonged  after  eleven  o'clock.  AH 
frivolous  amusements  are  strictly  prohibited,  while  there 
is  an  utter  absence  of  every  pomp  or  luxury.  The  food 
and  the  service  are  all  of  a  simple  character,  befitting  the 
position  of  a  private  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune." 

But  this  pleasant  mode  of  existence  was  not  to  last 
During  the  last  weeks  of  1872  the  Emperor  became 
seriously  ill,  and  all  about  him  were  filled  with  anxiety. 
On  the  mortiing  of  the  9th  of  January,  1873,  beseemed 
considerably  better,  but  not  long  after  the  Empress  had 
paid  him  her  usual  morning  visit,  a  change  was  apparent. 
The  Empress  was  instantly  summoned,  and  came  to  the 
Emperor's  bedside,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  recognize 
her — he  was  fast  sinking. 

The  priest  arrived  a  few  moments  afterwards,  and 
administered  the  last  sacrament  to  his  Majesty.  As  the 
religious  ceremony  proceeded  amidst  the  sobbing  of  those 
present,  the  Emperor  gave  some  signs  of  returning 
consciousness.  When  it  was  over,  the  Empress  ap- 
proached his  bedside  and  embraced  him.  The  patient 
made  signs  that  he  wished  to  give  his  last  kiss  to  his 
wife  3  after  which  he  made  a  slight  movement,  heaved 
two  sighs,  and  expired. 

In  this  sudden  bereavement  the  ex-Empress  and  her 
son  received  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  whole  English 
people.  It  is  an  event  with  which  we  may  well  take 
leave  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  We  have  followed 
her  through  a  varied  and  interesting  career,  and  seen  a 
life  as  dignified  in  adversity  as  it  was  admirable  in  pros- 
perity. The  future  may  yet  have  great  things  in  store 
for  her :  who  knows  ?  Fortune,  which  made  her  Empress, 
and  unmade  her,  may  one  of  these  days  raise  her  son  to 
the  throne  of  France,  and  permit  the  ashes  of  her  hus- 
band, like  those  of  the  first  Napoleon,  to  rest  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  among  the  people  whom  he  loved. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 


T  ADI£S  having  a  taste  for  intellectual  studies  are  re- 
ceiving  fresh  inducements  and  encouragements. 
The  late  eminent  geologist.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  has  left 
;f  2000  to  be  invested  by  the  Geological  Society,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  geological 
research,  and  to  be  aecompanied  by  a  bronze  medal  struck 
in  memory  of  the  founder.  It  is  expressly  stipulated  in 
the  terms  of  the  bequest,  that  the  award  is  to  be  made 
irrespective  of  nationality  or  sex.  Young  ladies  who  are 
interested  in  geology — we  know  that  many  find  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  studying  the  science — may  now  look  forward 
to  ohtainiog  not  only  a  medal,  but  a  substantial  pecuniary 
reward.  We  see  that  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women  is  progressing  favourably.  At  the  first  annual 
meeting,  held  recently,  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
already  twenty  female  students ;  and  that,  during  the 
winter  session,  the  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations 
were  similar  to  those  given  in  other  schools  of  medicine. 
The  prizes  to  those  pupils  who  have  been  successful  in 
class  examinations  will  be  given  on  the  3rd  of  May.  The 
Madras  Govemment  is  encouraging  female  students  of 
medicine.  They  must  attend  the  full  course  of  prescribed 
studies,  but  some  subjects  may  be  studied  separately  from 
the  male  pupils ;  certificates  of  competency  from  the  medi- 
cal officers  delivering  the  lectures  being  taken  as  satis- 
factory. 

Dean  Stanley  has  been  inaugurated  as  Lord  Rector  of 
St  Andrew's  University  in  Scotland,  and  he  delivered 
addresses  which  deserve  attentive  perusal.  Especially 
admirable  was  his  reference  to  Shakspere  as  the  pre- 
eminent man  of  literature,  and  the  relation  of  the  fruits 
of  his  supreme  genius  to  true  theology.  Mental  educa- 
tion, without  Shakspere,  the  Dean  argued,  would  be 
scarcely  worthy  of  being  considered  education  at  all. 
Another  dignitary  of  the  Church,  Bishop  Fraser,  of  Man- 
chester, has  had  something  to  say  respecting  what  is  gene- 
rally described  as  light  literature.  Good  old  Mrs.  Chapone, 
or  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  other  trainers  of  the  youug  female 
mind,  on  **  backboard  and  tum-out-your-toes  "  principles, 
would  have  been  horrified  perhaps  to  hear  (from  a  Bishop, 
too)  that  not  only  are  novels  not  generally  abominable, 
hut  that  some  even  may  be  read  with  great  advantage. 
Speaking  of  Scott,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  said,  "  He 
believed  that  one  might  read  over  the  whole  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels  with  not  merely  the  greatest  possible  re- 
freshment to  the  mind,  but  even  with  advantage  to  one's 
moral  nature,  for  we  could  not  always  be  straying  in  the 
fields  of  science,  or  working  out  tremendous  problems, 
hut  we  wanted  relaxation  now  and  then.*' 

The  Postmaster- General  has  decided  to  employ  a 
number  of  female  clerks  in  the  Savings  Bank  Depart- 
ment of  the  Post  OfiSce.    Candidates  may  be  of  any  age 


between  sixteen  and  thirty,  and  will  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  salaries  being  as  follows : — Second  class,  ;f  40, 
rising  by  £-]  los.  yearly  to  £ts  3  First  class,  £%o,  rising 
by  £-j  los.  yearly  to  £100;  Principal  Clerks,  £110, 
rising  by  £10  yearly  to  ;f  150.  The  young  ladies  apply- 
ing to  be  nominated  to  these  appointments  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pass  examinations  before  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners in  handwriting  and  orthography,  English 
grammar  and  composition,  arithmetic  (including  vulgar 
and  decimal  fractions),  and  geography.  Any  young  lady 
desiring  to  be  a  governess  would  be  expected  to  possess 
the  amount  of  knowledge,  and  a  great  deal  more  3  and  as 
the  teaching  profession  is  overstocked,  and  attended  with 
many  disagreeable  incidents,  clever  girls  may  look  forward 
to  more  agreeable,  lucrative,  and  independent  occupation. 
In  the  Telegraph  and  Money  Order  departments  of  the 
Post  Office,  young  ladies  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
so  capable  that  the  authorities  have,  it  seems,  determined 
to  give  further  opportunities  of  employment. 

The  following  advertisement,  which  has  appeared  in 
one  of  the  daily  papers,  appears  to  show  that  Mrs.  Craw- 
shay's  suggestion  as  to  "lady  domestics"  is  attracting 
attention  :  *'  A  domesticated  young  lady  would  be  glad  to 
meet  with  a  comfortable  home,  in  return  for  her  services 
at  household  work,  or  care  of  children."  No  doubt  this 
young  lady,  who  does  not  appear  to  be  disposed  to  yield 
her  claim  to  the  title,  feels  that  she  is  better  qualified  for 
domestic  work  than  for  tuition ;  and  there  are  thousands 
of  young  ladies  in  the  same  position,  but  who  shrink 
from  avowing  it.  The  weak  point  about  the  advertiser 
is,  that  she  asks  no  salary.  If  her  services  are 
worth  having,  they  are  worth  being  paid  for.  A  no- 
salary  arrangement  is  scarcely  ever  satisfactory ;  the  em- 
ployer feels  diffident  about  insisting  on  the  proper  per- 
formance of  duties,  and  disposed  to  undervalue  services 
which  are  obtained  so  cheaply ;  and  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  domestic  assistant  to  do  as  little  as 
possible,  and  think  that  little  quite  enough. 

Only  ten  years  ago  Venice  was  a  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  but  in  no  other  place  were  the  Austrians  so 
much  disliked— the  dislike,  indeed,  amounted  to  hatred  3 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  almost  as  soon  have 
ridden  into  a  fiery  furnace  as  shown  himself  on  the  canals 
or  squares  of  Venice,  unless  surrounded  by  ten  thousand 
bristling  bayonets  of  defence.  Now  Venice  is  a  part  of 
Italy,  and  receives  the  Austrian  Kaiser  with  a  splendour 
of  welcome  seldom  accorded  to  the  most  popular  monarch 
by  his  own  most  enthusiastic  subjects.  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  his  sons  received  bare-headed  their  historic 
foe,  and  side  by  side  the  two  monarchs,  with  smiles  on 
their  faces,  stood  for  all  to  see,  in  the  state  gondolas  which 
bore  them  through  beautiful  Venice.    Ladies  brilliantly 
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dressed  crowded  the  balconieSi  and  the  municipal  barges^ 
glittering  with  gold  and  silver,  accompanied  the  proces- 
sion. Each  barge  had  eight  oarsmen ;  some  dressed  in 
costumes  of  blue,  slashed  with  white  ;  some  in  silver 
cloth,  with  blue  sleeves.  One  barge  was  of  lilac  colour, 
another  purple  and  orange,  another  green  and  red,  and 
one  entirely  covered  with  silver.  The  procession  was  a 
mile  in  lengthy  and  our  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
contributed  a  novel  contrast  to  the  general  features  of  the 
show  by  sending  an  eight-oared  boat,  manned  by  China- 
men in  white  dresses.  An  eye-witness,  describing  the 
superb  procession,  says  :  One  proud  prow  after  another 
flashed  out,  innumerable  oars  fell  and  rose  in  rhythm,  and 
the  whole  width  of  the  canal  was  filled  with  barges, 
superbly  adorned,  bearing  clouds  of  bunting.  It  was 
more  like  some  rich  scenic  display  illumined  by  the 
splendour  of  artificial  light."  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  brilliant  display  was  made  in  honour  of  the  visit 
of  a  monarch  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  denounced  as  an 
alien  tyvzni,  and  against  whom  Venice  rose  in  successful 
rebellion.  But  so  it  was ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that 
even  political  and  national  animosities  are  not  ineradicable. 

The  month  of  May  will  witness  a  most  charming 
addition  to  our  places  of  public  resort,  the  new  Alexandra 
Palace,  risen  from  the  ashes  of  the  older  building  on  Mus- 
well  Hill.  The  programme  is  very  promising,  and,  if  we 
may  estimate  the  success  of  the  future  from  the  brief 
experience  afforded  by  the  few  weeks  the  ill-fated  palace 
was  open  two  years  ago,  the  opening  of  the  new  building 
will  be  welcomed  by  many  thousands.  As  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  ladies  will  be  able  to  visit  the  Alexandra  Palace 
unescorted;  and  for  children, the  beautiful  grounds  will 
afford  a  delightful  place  for  recreation  and  exercise. 
Residents  in  the  neighbourhood  highly  appreciate  the 
season-tickets^  which  give  access  at  all  times. 

By  the  way,  is  it  not  rather  strange  that  theatrical 
managers  have  not  hit  upon  the  idea  of  season-tickets  ? 
At  the  Opera  House,  of  course,  the  subscriptions  for  the 
season  are  the  main  support  of  the  enterprise.  The  season 
is  fixed  for  a  certain  number  of  nights ;  but  the  manager 
knows  that,  unless  he  publishes  an  attractive  programme, 
and  the  public  have  faith  that  it  will  be  carried  out  in  all 
its  essential  features,  subscribers  would  not  come  in. 
Would  it  not  be  worth  the  while  of  theatrical  managers  to 
imitate  the  plan  pursued  by  the  lessees  of  the  Opera 
Houses  and  the  managers  of  the  Crystal  and  Alexandra 
Palaces  ?  A  programme  announcing  a  succession  of  good 
pieces  played  by  an  attractive  company,  and  a  certainty 
that  the  theatre  will  remain  open  for  a  fixed  term,  might 
induce  many  playgoers  to  purchase  season-tickets,  issued, 
of  course,  at  a  much  reduced  rate.  One  advantage  would 
accrue  to  the  manager,  even  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances  of  the  theatrical  season,  good  houses  might 
be  depended  on,  and  the  shower  of  paper"  to  fill  up 
empty  boxes  might  be  dispensed  with.  Obviously,  the 
system  would  not  apply  to  these  houses,  when  pieces 
un  for  a  hundred,  or  even  two  hundred,  nights.  But 


such  successes  are  rare  j  we  do  not  get  a    Colleen  Bawn," 
or  an  actor  like  Irving  every  year. 

There  have  been  numerous  fashionable  marriage*; 
during  the  month,  distinguished  not  only  by  the  high 
position  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  but  by  the  beauty 
of  the  costumes  worn  by  the  ladies.  We  may  mentioc 
especially  the  following : — Sir  Alexander  Beaumont  C. 
Dixie,  Bart.,  of  Bosworth  Hall,  Leicestetshire,  and  Lady 
Florence  Caroline  Douglas,  youngest  daughter  of  the  latf 
and  sister  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Eaton  Square. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Emily  Knox,  youngest  daug^hter 
of  the  late  Hon.  John  Knox  and  Lady  Mabella  Knox, 
with  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  third  son  of  the  late  Sir  Chas.  Fox, 
was  solemnized  at  St.  Luke's  Church,  Chelsea. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Lucy  Willson,  daughter  of  the 
late  Anthony  Willson,  M.P.  for  South  Lincolnshire,  with 
Beauchamp  John  Scott,  late  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  and 
son  of  Col.  the  Hon.  H.  C.  G.  Scott,  took  place  at 
Ranceby  Hall.  Triumphal  arches  were  erected  all  ths 
way  to  the  church,  which  was  beautifully  and  tastefully 
decorated  with  hothouse  flowers,  and  was  crowded  with 
spectators. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Dorrien-Smith,  late  loth  Hussars, 
of  Tresco  Abbey,  Scilly  Isles,  eldest  son  of  Col.  Smith- 
Dorrien,  with  Miss  Edith  Tower,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Lady  Sophia  Tower,  was  celebrated  at  Tver  Church. 
Bucks.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester. 

The  marriage  of  the  Hon.  Marmaduke  Constable 
Maxwell,  the  Master  of  Herries,  with  the  Hon.  Angela 
Mary  Charlotte  Fitzalan-Howard,  second  daughter  of 
Lord  Howard  of  Glossop,  was  celebrated  at  the  Oratorr. 
Brompton,  when  a  distinguished  gathering  of  noble  per- 
sonages and  members  of  old  Catholic  families  were  pre- 
sent.   Cardinal  Manning  performed  the  ceremony. 

There  has  been  a  very  brilliant  soiree  in  Paris,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  signature  of  the  marriage  contract  of  the 
Due  de  Chaulnes  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Princes  of  Galatzin.  The  bride  is  by  no  means  rich,  but 
the  bridegroom's  fortune  is  estimated  at  about  20,000; 
but  the  happy  young  lady  is  very  beautiful^  and  connected 
with  some  of  the  oldest,  most  aristocratic,  and  wealthiest 
families  of  France.  Her  uncle,  the  Comte  tie  la  Roche 
Aymon,.gave  the  soiree  at  his  mansion  in  the  Cours  de 
la  Reine,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  persons,  the  crme 
de  la  crimtf  were  present. 

A  bazaar  and  fancy  fair  on  a  very  large  scale  has  been 
held  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  in  aid  of  the 
fund  being  raised  to  complete  the  building  at  Pendlebury 
known  as  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital.  A  fine  art 
gallery,  and  a  stall  furnished  by  the  proprietors  of 
Punch  *'  with  illustrated  books  worth  £1000,  were 
attractions  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  features  of  a  fancy 
fair.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  an  institution 
appealing  more  directly  to  our  sympathies  than  a  hospital 
for  sick  children. 
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SOMETHING  TO  DO. 


T  GIVE  place  this  month  to  another  writer,  who 
^  suggests  a  very  interesting  occupation  for  girls  in  the 
study  of  Heraldry,  a  science,  the  antiquity  of  which  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  twelve  tribes  of  the 
Jews  had  each  its  cognizance.  The  very  terms  belonging 
to  it  seem  to  carry  us  back  many,  many  years,  to  the 
times  of  joust  and  tournament,  when  closed  visors  con- 
cealed the  faces  of  the  doughty  knights,  and  the  crest  on 
the  casque,  the  armorial  bearings  on  the  surcoat,  were  the 
only  means  of  distinguishing  their  identity. 

Sylvia. 

In  furtherance  of  the  idea  of  "Something  to  Do," 
suggested  by  Sylvia's  letter  in  the  April  part  of  The 
Young  Englishwoman,  I  should  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  my  lady  friends  who  want  something 
to  do,  or  who  want  some  change  of  occupation  beyond 
the  ordinary  routine  of  Illumination,  Drawing,  Painting, 
Etching,  Fancy  Needle-work,  Lace-work,  et  cetera,  et 
''etera ;  or  those  who  want  remunerative  employment — to 
the  art,  or  science,  or  practice  of  Heraldry — ^a  subject  that 
may  have  escaped  their  attention,  but  which  gives  a  wide 
scope  of  most  attractive  and  interesting  study,  as  well  as 
involving  delicate  fine-art  manipulation  in  its  delineation ; 
in  ever}'  way  befitting  the  dainty  fingers  of  ladies. 

Historiodly  and  archaeologically,  Hercddry  is  associated 
with  all  that  is  ancient,  noble,  grand,  and  patriotic  in  the 
rise  and  progress  of  nations.  Pictorially,  it  is  beautiful, 
carious,  quaint,  and  artistic  as  the  heraldic  charges  inoiude 
all  things,  ^'  animate  and  inanimate." 

Let  any  lady  examine  the  panels  of  the  carriages,  to  be 
seen  so  abundantly  in  the  streets  of  London  during  the 
reason.  The  arms,  in  their  kind,  are  often  elaborate 
works  of  art,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  good  hands  *' 
at  this  kind  of  work  must  be  persons  above  the  average 
of  art  workers.  There  can  be  but  little  donfat,  that 
Heraldic  painting  is  well  within  the  compass  of  a  lady's 
employment — if  not  as  a  carri^e  painter — certainly  there 
must  be  copies  often  required  of  coots- of-arms  either  in 
oil  or  water-colours,  and  if  there  really  is  now  no  want  of 
this  kind,  it  is  within  the  reach  of  ladies  to  create  that 
want  by  calling  attention  to  their  ability,  through  the 
ordinary  channels. 

By  means  of  the  booksellers,  suitable  hand-books  to 
this  art  are  easily  obtained,  which  will  give  the  leading 
features  of  it.  All  properly  engraved  coats-of-arms  show 
the  proper  colours  by  the  disposition  of  the  lines  j  thus 
perpendicular  lines  represent  red^  horizontal  ones  Idue^ 
cross-hatched  lines  black,  and  so  forth.  A  slight  in- 
spection of  a  good  Peerage  or  Baronetage  will  explain 
this. 

When  a  little  knowledge  of  the  leading  features  of 
*^is  charming  art  is  obtained,  it  will  necessarily  lead  to  a 


deeper  investigation  of  it — a  study  which  will  increase  in 
interest  at  every  step:  thus  additional  pleasure  will  be 
obtained  in  the  inspection  of  old  glass  and  blazoning  in 
churches,  the  crests,  arms,  monograms,  and  badges  in  old 
manor  houses,  and  light  will  be  thrown  upon  obscure 
passages  in  history,  or  what  appears  to  be  outrageously 
ridiculous  in  art.  Heraldry  accounts  for  the  seeming 
absurdity  of  blue,  red,  and  golden  lions,  and  other 
monsters,  when  adopted  as  signs  of  inns  or  houses]  of 
public  entertainment,  as  having  been  originally  the 
armorial  bearings  of  ancient  families. 

Allusive,  canting,  or  punning  heraldry  is  a  curious 
phase  of  it.  In  the  examples  of  this  kind,  sometimes  a 
charge  on  the  shield  bears  reference  to  the  name  of  the 
bearer,  as  in  the  family  of  Butler,  who  have  covered  cups 
in  it  J  Hawker,  hawks;  Duckworth,  ducks,  etc.  In 
mottoes^  2L  play  upon  words,  allusive  to  a  name  or  quality, 
is  not  infrequent ;  for  example,  the  motto  of  Fortescue 
is  Forte  scutum  salus  ducum,'^  Neville,  j'*  Ne  vile  velis.^' 
Fairfax,  *^Fare  fac,'  etc.,  etc. 

iRebuses  are  also  among  the  curiosities  of  heraldry. 
These  are  painted  or  sculptured  devices  combined  to  re- 
present a  name  in  an  enigmatical  form,  as  that  of  Prior 
Bohon  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Smithfield — a  bolt  or  arrow 
through  a  tun  ;  an  ash-tree  growing  from  a  tun,  for  Ash- 
ton  a  graft  issuing  from  a  tun,  for  Grafton  an  owl 
carrying  a  label  in  its  beak,  inscribed  dom,  for  Oldham, 
etc. 

The  origin  of  the  use  of  crests  and  coats-of-arms  must 
be  attributed  to  the  necessity  for  providing  some  marks  or 
signs  of  distinction  between  commanders  in  war,  or  to 
distinguish  feudal  leaders  and  their  followers  from  other 
commanders  by  a  device  on  the  dress  or  standard.  The 
earliest  notice  of  the  kind  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
jchi^.  zltx^  where  the  patriarch  Jacob,  from  his  bed  of 
deaths  addressed  his  sons,  giving  to  each  a  characteristic 
title.  This  w«s  afterwards  adopted  as  the  standard  of 
each  tribe,  as  ^ffOl  fbe  seen  by  referring  to  Num.  ii.  i,  2. 
Pro&ne  history  flSuds  abundance  of  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  heraldry  in  ihe  way  of  a  symbolical  device  or  sign 
-med  by  ihe  fasnes  of  antiquity  on  their  shields  and 
ensigns. 

In  England,  the  use  of  heraldry,  properly  so  called* 
dates  its  commencement  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twelfth 
century,  and  of  course  the  estimated  value  of  the  use  of 
armorial  bearings  mainly  depends  upon  its  antiquity. 
Grants  of  arms  by  the  Sovereign,  as  marks  of  honour  for 
eminent  services  in  arts  or  arms,  will  also  bear  a  peculiar 
value  5  and  without  going  into  more  detail,  I  would  ven- 
ture again  to  recommend  this  subject  to  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  The  Young  Englishwoman,  especially 
to  those  who  possess  a  moderate  skill  in  drawing  and 
painting.  G.  T. 
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PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  MAY. 


T^ASHIONS  have  their  rise,  apogee,  and  decline 
the  same  as  all  sublunary  powers — for  Fashion 
is  a  power  while  it  lasts.  We  see  them  appear,  either 
discreetly  or  in  the  full  6clat  of  vogue,  then  they 
reign  supreme  for  a  little  while,  and  afterwards 
gradually  wane  and  fade  away  again,  perhaps  not  for 
ever,   but  certainly  for  some   generation  or  two. 


question  of  time.  Oar  eyes,  long  accustomed  to  the 
fulness  of  looped- up  skirts  and  tunics,  must  gradually 
be  weaned  from  such,  and  become  satisfied  with 
looking  once  more  upon  scant  skirts  and  plain 
basques.  The  change  could  not  be  effected  all  of  a 
sudden,  but  is  being  slowly  but  surely  brought  about. 
The  last  transformation  of  the  tunic  will  probably  be 


245.— Plaid  Mantle  (back  view). 


Thus  we  have  seen  the  long  drawn-out  existence  of 
the  crinoline,  and  since  then  the  rise  and  full  success 
of  toumure,  pufF,  panier,  retroussis,  or  whatever  name 
you  may  prefer  for  the  more  than  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  back  part  of  the  female  figure.  This, 
though  still  existing,  is  now  certainly  on  the  wane. 
It  may  still  last  through  one,  two,  or  even  three 
seasons,  but  is  surely  doomed  to  fall.    It  is  a  mere 


the  draped  tablier,  fastened  at  the  back  in  long  lapels 
or  with  a  sash  bow,  and  which  we  have  alrwwly 
described  at  length. 

The  rasterre  skirt  with  the  tablier  is  such  a  veiy 
convenient  modele,  that  ladies  very  generally  prefer  ii 
to  all  others  for  walking  dresses,  although  Fashion  is 
showing  a  marked  tendency  to  favour  the  long  skirt 
sweeping  on  the  ground.    The  short  costume,  as  it  is 
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called  is  therefore  still  adopted  for  all  unpretending 
walking  dresses^  either  of  fancj^woollen  materials^  such 
as  beige  and  mohair^  or  of  washing  materials^  such  as 
percale,  toile^  and  batiste. 

The  latter  seem  likely  to  be  even  more  the  fashion 
this  summer  than  last.  All  the  new  and  pretty 
striped  or  checked  patterns  of  beige  materials  are  also 
to  be  found  in  these.  Of  all  washing  materials  the 
most  in  vogue  are  undoubted  the  thread  batiste 


shaded  buff  with  violet  or  red  streaks/  and  so  on. 
Then  the  batiste  k  carreaux  in  check  or  pUd  patterns, 
shaded  and  streaked  in  the  same  style,  or  with  black 
streaks,  or  again  with  patterns  in  one  colour  over  a 
white  or  pale  buiF  ground.  Samples  of  all  these  kinds 
of  batiste  may  be  had  by  the  dozen  at  all  our  Magasins 
de  Nouveaut^St 

A  more  elegant  kind  of  batiste,  called  batiste- 
guipure  is  most  novel  and  stylish  for  dresses  or  tunics. 


246.— Plaid  Mantle  (front  view). 


dresses,  than  which  nothing  can  be  of  belter  and 
more  durable  wear,  both  as  to  colour  and  material. 

There  is,  first,  the  self-coloured  batiste  in  all  new 
shades  of  grey,  fawn,  nut  brown,  bluish  green, 
lavender,  £cru,  pale  buif,  rust,  reseda,  pale  blue,  steel, 
lilac,  and  flesh  pink. 

Next  comes  the  striped  batiste,  in  teintes  fondues, 
shades  melting  into  one  another,  streaked  with  fine 
lines  of  a  more  definite  colour,  such  as  shaded  grey 
with  bright  blue  streaks,  shaded  fawn  with  nut  browa. 


It  is  composed  of  open  work  stripes,  of  two  alternate 
shades — white  and  rose  colour,  pale  blue  and  butt', 
light  brown  and  straw  colour,  mauve  and  white,  etc.  1 

Then  again  there  is  the  checked  batiste  guipure, 
still  prettier  than  the  striped.  The  squares  form  a 
chess-board  pattern,  either  all  in  open  work,  or  alter- 
nately plain  and  open  work,  and  also  of  alternate 
colour. 

Either  kinds  of  batiste^guipure  are  very  elegant 
and  effective  for  the  tablier  or  Watteau  tunic,  to  wear 
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over  a  skift  of  plain  batiste ;  ot,'  better  stilly  of  foulard  or 
taiFetas  to  match.  A  toilet  thus  composed  will  be  cooler 
and  fresher  to  wear,  as  well  as  more  stylish  and  fashion- 
able than  grenadine. 

There  are  also  brocaded  and  damassee  batistes,  all  very 
new  in  style,  and  of  all  fashionable  Watteau  shades  of 
colour. 

But  what  will  certainly  prove  a  great  boon  to  ladies 
in  mourning,  obliged  to  \^near  deep  black  through  the 
summer,  is  the  black  batiste,  unalterable  in  colour,  and  as 
pleasant  to  wear  as  it  is  durable  and  good.  The  plain 
batiste  is  to  be  had  in  different  qualities,  the  finest  being 
equal  to  gauze  in  texture.  For  robes  du  matin  and 
petites  toilettes,  there  are  the  black  batistes  with  pretty 
little  white  patterns,  spots,  almonds,  flowerets,  fern  leaves, 
tiny  feathers,  and  so  on.  For  more  dressy  toilets,  nothing 
can  be  more  elegant  or  tasteful  for  mourning  than  the 
black  batiste  guipure,  either  striped  or  checked.  There 
is  a  variety  in  which  the  texture  is  open  work  throughout, 
and  another  in  which  the  stripes  or  the  squares  of  the 
pattern  are  alternately  as  fine  as  guipure,  and  as  glossy  as 
satin.  The  glossiness  is  caused  by  the  texture  of  the 
material,  which  is  finely  ribbed.  As  for  coloured  batiste) 
an  under- skirt  of  the  plain  batiste,  foulard  or  tafietds, 
black  of  course  in  this  case,  will  be  required. 

A  tablier  and  cuirasse  bodice  of  black  batiste-gulpufe 
over  a  slip  of  black  tafl^etas  will  compose  an  extremely 
pretty  and  lady-like  toilet.  It  requires  no  trimming, 
but  if  a  more  elaborate  style  is  preferred,  tabliet*  and 
cuirasse  may  be  edged  with  a  narrow  plissiS,  of  dse 
with  black  thread  guipure.  In  any  case  blidk  guipure 
or  lace  will  be  a -nice  finish  round  the  throat  and 
wrists,  and  with  a  parurc  of  cut  jet,  the  toilet  will  be 
complete. 

And  nov/,  to  return  to  coloured  dresses,  we  were 
shown  at  the  Grand  Magasin  du  Louvre>  some  very 
tasteful  dresses  of  toile  and  batiste.  These  dresses  are  not 
exactly  ready-made,  but  they  are  all  ready  to  make  ;  the 
trimmings  are  all  made  by  machinery,  and  fit  to  be  put 
on  5  the  necessary  quantity  of  material  is  given  for  skirt* 
bodice,  etc.,  and  a  full-sized  pattern  and  an  engraving  of 
the  toilet  is  added,  so  that  the  dress  can  easily  be  made 
up  at  home.  One  of  the  dresses  we  saw  was  of  pale  blue 
zephyr— a  light  kind  of  batiste.  There  were  two  plisses 
about  seven  inches  deep  for  tlie  skirt.  Plain  tablier,  with 
two  wide  loops  and  square  lappets  behind ;  and  for  the 
trimming  a  wide  bias  of  a  deeper  blucj  and  a  pliss6.  We 
should  mention  that  all  the  plisses  were  finely  striped  of 
two  shades  of  blue.  The  bias  was  put  on  all  round 
tabliers  and  lappets,  but  the  pliss6  round  the  tablier  and 
at  the  bottom  only  of  the  square  lappets.  The  bodice 
had  a  deep  plain  basque,  round  in  front,  pointed  at  the 
back.  The  trimming,  a  bias  and  narrow  pliss^^  was 
carried  up  on  each  side  in  front,  so  as  to  simulate  an  open* 
jacket,  and  the  middle  part  was  buttoned  like  a  waistcoat. 


Coat  sleeves,  with  wide  p'aremeats  of  the  darkek*  blue 
batiste,  edged  round  with  a  striped  plisse. 

Another  was  of  grey  batiste^  trimmed  with  the  same 
material,  checked  grey  and  blue.  Skirt  trimmed  with  one 
deep  kilted  flounce,  edged  about  an  inch  from  the  bottom 
with  a  two-inch  wide  bias  of  the  checked  batiste.  A 
similar  bias  was  put  on  round  the  edge  of  the  Watteau 
tunic.  This  tunic  is  cut  Princess  shape  with  the  bodice, 
it  is  bridled  across  the  frobt  part,  then  caught  up  in  loose 
folds  at  the  back,  forming  a  deep  shawl  point.  There  is  a 
large  square  pocket  of  the  checked  material,  edged  round 
with  a  narrow  plisso  upon  one  side  of  the  front  of  the 
tunic.  The  revers  upon  the  coat  sleeves  are  also  checked 
and  edged  with  a  plisse,  and  so  is  the  standing-up  colbr 
with  deep-peaked  revers  upon  the  bodice.  The  same 
model  looks  well  in  flesh-coloured  batiste,  with  check 
ttimmings  streaked  with  crimson. 

Light  fabrics,  such  as  grenadine,  or  gauze,  plain  or 
striped,  are  made  up  into  tunics,  tabliers  and  cuirasse 
bodices,  but  invariably  worn  over  a  silk  skirt,  or  rather  a 
silk  under-dress,  with  low  bodice  and  sleeves.  Eiren 
where  there  is  a  complete  dress  of  the  thin  material,  i: 
must  be  worn  over  silk. 

Bedding  fs  not  so  much  in  vogue  as  in  the  winter,  but 
it  has  been  replaced  by  paillete,  or  spangled  tissues.  TuI.e 
and  blond  spangled  with  straw  is  now  more  fashionable 
than  beaded  tulle  for  tabliers  and  tunics.  And  for  summer 
balls  aftd  P&tes  there  are  lovely  gauze  dresses,  in  cream 
colour,  pale  bluej  pink,  or  mauve,  slightly  spangled  witli 
hilvet  or  gold  threads.  These  gauze  dresses  are  very 
elaborately  trimmed  5  the  train  is  covered  with  narrow- 
gathered  flounces.  In  front  there  is  a  deep  kilted  flounce, 
above  which  is  disposed  a  small  tablier  of  bouillonnes  aail 
tiny  plisses.  The  side  pieces  or  robings  dividing  the  train 
from  the  tabRer  are  covered  with  bias  folds  of  the  material. 
The  bodice  is  ornamented  with  a  plastron  of  diminutive 
bouillotttt^S  and  plisses,  and  with  bias  folds  to  form 
bretelles. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  soft  and  brilliant  tafietas  silk. 
So  much  prettier  and  more  effective  than  faille,  come  into 
fashion  again  this  summer.  Another  improvement  is  in 
the  bolours  which  are  no  longer  chosen  of  the  fan^  style, 
but  either  very  dark  or  light  and  bright.  Silk  rquires 
much  less  trimming  than  lighter  materials.  A  tablier  of 
plisses,  or  bouillonnes,  and  the  large  Bulgarian  pleat  at  the 
back  will  sufl[ice.  Bodice  in  the  cuirasse  style,  ver}'  long 
waisted,  and  kept  down  by  whalebones. 

The  new  summer  bonnets  are  once  more  profusely 
trimmed  with  flowers.  Oval  shapes  are  preferred 
straw  bonnets,  the  border  sloped  and  a  coronet  of  spring 
blossoms  under  it.  Fine  rice  straws,  both  in  black  anJ 
white,  are  the  most  fashionable  of  all.  With  all  the  clo«^ 
shapes,  wide  lappets  of  white  tulle  are  worn  j  white  tulle 
voilettes  are  also  very  bien  porte»  they  have  a  softening 
effect,  and  are  very  becoming  to  the  complexion. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 
WALKING  COSTUMES. 


I.  Dress  of  silk  and  cashmere  in  two  shades  of  blue. 
Rasterre  skirt  of  silk,  with  Bulgarian  fold  at  the  back, 
trimmed  in  front  with  a  very  closely  pleated  flounce,  six- 
teen inches  in  depth,  having  five  cordings  at  regular  in- 
tervals. Cashmere  polonaise,  forming  a  very  short  tablier, 
which  is  trimmed  with  pleatings,  and  fastened  under  two 
long  ends  at  the  back,  which  are  a  continuation  of  the 
back  of  the  bodice,  made  with  a  seam.  These  ends  are 
also  trimmed  with  pleatings,  as  also  the  loops  above  them. 
Turned  down  silk  collar  3  cuffs  to  match,  with  pleatings 
round  the  outer  edge.  Batiste  and  lace  lingerie.  Italian 
straw  hat,  with  low,  flat  crown,  and  narrow  flat  brim. 
Under  the  brim  is  a  bouillonn6  of  white  tulle  with  butterfly 
bow  of  blue  ribbon,  and  rosebuds.    Blue  ribbon  round  the 


crown.  Double  bow  with  falling  ends  at  the  back. 
Small  Alsatian  bow  in  front,  with  a  rose  and  foliage. 

2.  Silk  and  foulard  costume.  Ras-terre  skirt  in 
havana  brown  silk,  trimmed  with  small  gathered 
flounces,  the  upper  one  of  which  has  a  heading.  Tablier 
in  foulard  striped  lilac  and  havana,  fastened  back  under 
a  bias  foulard  bow  with  falling  ends.  Cuirasse  corsage 
in  lilac  foulard.  Double  collar^  turned  down  and  turned 
up  in  foulard  and  silk  to  match  the  dress,  with  small 
bows  of  ribbon  at  the  opening.  Pleatings  and  bias  on 
the  sleeves.  Open  collar  in  muslin  and  quilled  lace ; 
cuffs  to  match.  Italian  straw  hat,  with  turned-up  brim. 
Coronal  of  pink  poppies  under  it.  Pink  feathers  on  the 
top,  and  lilac  ribbon  bow  at  the  back. 


DESCRIPTION  OF 

LADY'S 

This  fichu  is  the  same  as  that  illustrated  in  our  April 
•  number,  Nos.  180  and  181,  pages  ^13.  The  pattern 
is  in  three  pieces,  back,  front,  and  collar.  The  back  and 
front  are  joined  together  on  the  shoulder,  thus  forming  a 
very  graceful  epaulette.  It  crosses  at  the  back,  tying  at 
the  sides.  The  sash  ends  may  be  lengthened  according 
to  the  height  of  the  wearer.    The  trimming,  as  represented 


.  CUT-OUT  PATTERN. 
FICHU. 

Ill  our  Illustration,  consists  of  passementerie  and  jet 
fringei  but  the  fichu  may  be  trimmed  with  lace,  or  close 
pleatings  of  the  material,  which  may  be  either  cashmere, 
French  merino,  Sicilienne  cloth,  black  lace,  or  the  same 
as  the  costume.  If  made  in  cashmere,  the  quantity  of 
material  required  will  be,  in  the  wide  width,  one  yard  and 
a  half. 


WATCHING 

HEN  will  the  new  day  break  ? 
Long  has  the  night  held  sway ; 
Yet  for  the  dear  one's  sake 

Still  will  I  watch  and  pray. 
Long  have  I  waited  now — 

When  will  the  end  draw  nigh  ? 
Daxk  is  my  soul  till  thou, 
JAghi  of  my  life,  art  by. 

Why  dost  thou  linger  yet 

In  that  far  sunny  clime 
That  lures  thee  to  forget 

The  heart  that  clings  to  thine  ? 
Have  the  soft  Southern  airs 

Lulled  thee  to  listless  dreams, 
In  which  thine  earthly  cares 

Come  but  in  fitful  gleams  ? 

Is  there  no  thought  of  me 

Steals  o'er  thee  in  these  hours 
Of  glowing  phantasy 

Amidst  the  jasmine  bowers  ? 


AND  WAITING. 

I  Has  my  life  drifted  now 

'  From  thine  so  far  away 

That  memories  of  thy  vow 
No  longer  with  thee  stay  ? 

Or  doth  a  dreamless  sleep 
Upon  thine  eylids  press 
Now,  even  while  I  weep 

Thy  seeming  faithlessness  ? 
Do  cooling  breezes  blow 

From  some  palm-shadowed  stream, 
And  crimson  sunsets  glow. 
By  thee  urifelt,  unseen  ? 

Do  flow'rets  sweet  and  bright, 
Unheeded,  round  thee  wave. 
And  all  the  starry  night 

Shine  down  upon  thy  grave  ? 
Then  are  my  prayers  too  late ! 

The  voiceless  dead  I  mourn  j 
My  weary  heart  must  wait 
Till  the  Eternal  Dawn  ! 
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247.— Violet  Cashmere  Skirt. 
247. — Violet  Cashmere  Skirt.  j 

Skirt  of  violet  cashmere,  trimmed  with  puffings  of  the  same  material,  very  closely  pleated  flounces^  and  bands 
of  violet  grosyrain  silk.  The  back  breadths  are  very  full  and  decidedly  trained.  Sleeveless  jacket  of  violet 
velvet,  pufied  sleeves  of  cashmere,  ending  in  a  deep  frill  at  the  wrist,  with  a  narrow  band  of  violet  grosgrain  silk.  ! 


248.~Tra!ned  Beige  Skirt 


248. — Trained  Beige  Skirt. 


Trained  skirt  of  fawn  coloured  beige^  the  front  breadths  arranged  in  flounces^  headed  by  puffings  and  narrow 
bands  of  beige.  Jacket  bodice  with  closely  pleated  frills ;  sleeves  puffed  to  the  shoulder  with  narrow  bands  of 
beige.    In  the  front  a  bow  of  grosgrain  ribbon. 
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SYLVIA'S  LETTER. 


A/TY  readers  may  be  interested  to  hear  that  a  con- 
tributor  to  the  Examiner  "  thinks  we  give  undue 
prominence  to  the  question  of  dress  in  the  pages  of  The 
Young  Englishwoman.  The  writer  finds  it  disheart- 
ening to  perceive  whole  departments  of  the  wide  realm  of 
literature  entirely  given  up  to  useless  and  needless  details 
in  matters  of  fashion,"  and  thinks  the  "  system  of  asking 
and  answering  questions  respecting  dress  in  public  most 
unsatisfactory.**  Now,  dear  readers,  is  it  fair  for  some- 
body to  enter  our  Work-room,  and  listen  to  our  quiet 
little  chatter  over  ways  and  means  to  *'gar  auld  claitbes 
luik  amaist  as  weel  as  new,'*  and  then  go  home  and  write 
an  article  about  us  ?  We  did  not  know  there  was  a 
**  chiel  amang  us  takin*  notes  ** !  But  the  lady  is  very 
inconsistent,  for  in  the  beginning  of  her  article  she  de- 
plores the  extravagance  of  dress  in  the  present  day,  and  in 
the  end  she  condemns  our  Work-room,  which  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  true  spirit  of  economy,  in  teaching  ladies 
how  to  make  and  alter  their  own  clothes. 

The  writer  in  the  Examiner  "  also  finds  fault  with 
our  contributors  for  using  French  words  in  describing 
dress.  She  seems  to  be  imaware  that  these  terms  origi- 
nate in  Paris,  together  with  the  fabrics  and  fashions  to 
which  they  are  affixed,  and  that  they  are  as  much  techni- 
cal terms  as  are  the  Italian  words  used  in  music,  such  as 
allegro,**  andante,**  "  andantino,**  and  so  on. 
But  a  lady  who  confesses,  as  this  lady  does,  that  her 
''ambition  for  umbrella  cases  is  best  satisfied  by  oilskin,** 
can  hardly  be  a  judge  of  what  is  fitting  and  tasteful  in 
dress.  An  oilskin  case  infers  an  alpaca  umbrella,  and  an 
alpaca  umbrella  usually  indicates  in  its  female  owner  those 
more  strong-minded  attributes  which  soar  far  above 
considerations  of  looking  as  pretty  and  pleasant  as  nature 
will  let  us.  Even  for  our  umbrellas  we  like  to  have  silk 
cases,  when  the  weather  permits  us  to  carry  these  useful 
articles  in  their  compact  shapie. 

Nevertheless,  die  lady  with  the  oilskin  umbrella  case 
wants  to  see  us  display  "  some  aesthetic  feeling.**  Let  us 
be  grateful  for  small  mercies,  and  thank  her  for  not 
having  said  "  eclectic.'*  We  confess  that  our  great  desire 
is  less  to  be  aesthetic  than  to  be  useful.  If  we  can  com- 
bine both  it  will  make  us  very  happy,  but  as  long  as  our 
subscribers  apply  to  us  for  help  in  the  little 'details  of 
every-day  life  and  every-day  work,  we  are  glad  to  give  the 
best  advice  we  can.  If  people  get  angry  with  us  for  not 
being  aesthetic,  we  cannot  help  it.  The  lady  says  she 
"  has  no  wish  to  suppress  utterly  the  journals  that  help 
Englishwomen  to  be  as  well-dressed  as  the  women  of 
other  nations.**  This  is  very  kind  of  her.  We  may  go 
•  on  in  our  little  groove,  even  though  we  are  not  aesthetic. 


Somebody  writes  to  Sylvia  this  month,  and  thanks  her 
for  her  advice  about  a  dress  which  was  to  be  remodelled,  and 
gays  that,  owing  to  Sylvia's  advice,  her  dress  is  a  success, 
and  she  has  been  saved  the  expense  of  buying  a  new  one. 
Sylvia  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  the  receipt  of  this 
little  note  gave  her  great  pleasure,  and  that  she  would 
rather  possess  the  consciousness  of  having  helped  some- 
body out  of  a  difficulty  than  even  of  having  been  the 
author  of  the  article  in  the  '*  Examiner.'*  Indeed,  I  should 
have  been  sorry  to  have  written  the  line  which  contains 
the  sneer  at  English  feminine  lack  of  intelligence.**  1 
find  no  lack  of  intelligence  among  my  countrywomen. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  questions  asked  are  trivial,  but 
it  is  often  easy  to  see,  from  the  childish,  unformed  cha- 
racter of  the  writing,  that  the  querists  are  very  young; 
and  who  does  not  love  to  help  the  "little  onesr"  I 
confess  I  do,  and  when  I  get  a  letter  commencing,  "  Dear 
Sylvia,"  and  asked  confidingly  for  advice  on  some  point 
that  is  knotty  to  the  applicant,  but  childish  in  the  extreme 
to  such  as  the  writer  in  the  Examiner,"  I  forget  all 
about  assthetics  in  the  desire  to  be  of  service  to  my  young 
correspondent. 

After  this  taking-up  of  the  gauntlet  thrown  at  our 
feet>  I  must  pass  on  to  our  usual  remarks  on  what  is  likely 
to  prove  useful  to  our  subscribers  during  the  coming 
season.  I  described  some  spring  dresses  and  fabrics  last 
inonth>  but  I  may  as  well  record  my  impressions  of  those 
I  saw  at  Bakbr  &  Ciiisp*s,  198,  Regent  Street,  as  my 
notes  may  be  of  use  to  our  readers. 

A  large  stock  of  ready-made  costumes  is  kept  at  this 
establishment.  There  are  very  pretty  lawn  dresses, 
trinmed  round  the  tablier  with  close  pleatings  and  bias 
folds  piped,  in  all  colonrs.  This  trimming  is  repeated  on 
the  bodioe  and  sleeves,  and  the  skirt  is  also  handsomely 
trimmed.  The  price  is  remarkably  moderate,  the  whole 
dress  being  sold  at  39s.  6d.  An  engravmg  of  this  costume 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

Black  and  coloured  silks  are  also  kept  ready  made, 
trimmed  with  puffings  or  gatherings  down  the  front,  and 
simulated  tablier  at  the  sides.  At  the  back,  an  arrange- 
ment of  silk  the  whole  length  of  the  skirt  gives  the  proper 
effect  to  the  dress. 

Alpaca  costumes  in  brown  and  grey  are  also  kept 
ready-made,  fully  trimmed  with  flounces  down  the  back 
breadths,  bows  and  close  pleatings  down  the  front.  The 
beige  costumes,  in  two  shades  of  grey,  are  really  ladylike, 
and  the  dresses  at  two  guineas  and  a  half  in  beige  and 
checked  mohair  are  very  handsome  at  the  price.  This 
firm  also  sells  tablier  and  cuirasse  bodice  nuide  of  Ham- 
burg net,  which  is  an  imitation — and  a  very  good  imiti- 
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tion— of  the  fashionable  broderie  Anglaise-  on  ecru  lawn. 
The  tablier  and  bodice  are  elegant  in  shape,  and  are 
trimmed  with  ball  fringe  of  the  «anae  colour-^^cru.  The 
jacket  is  sleeveless,  and  worn  o?er  a  $ilk  skirt )  this  would 
make  a  very  handsoxQ«  summer  coatuin^.  The  price  is 
39s.  M, 

The  wsterU  tor  these  is  eUo  sold  here  by  the  yard. 
The  materials  shown  me  for  spriog  dresses  we  in  great 
variQtyi  snd  some  of  them  are  very  pretty.  Besides  beiges, 
iioroespmis,  matelass^s,  and  alpacas  in  every  colour  and 
sbde,  I  was  shown  a  new  material  which  will  make  very 
pretty  spring  and  summer  dresses.  It  is  called  Dama- 
scene, and  is  in  alternate  strips  of  openwork  and  flowers 
on  ecru  or  white  ground.  Lawns,  which  make  such 
fresh  and  cool  morning  dresses,  are  to  be  had  in  all  quali- 
ties, and  ladies  who  make  their  own  dresses  ought  to  make 
their  first  essay  in  summer  styles  in  some  such  material  as 
this,  which  is  not  difficult  either  to  cut  out  or  to  work  upon. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  much  the  cheaper  way  to 
make  0Qe*s  dresses  oneself,  if  such  a  plan  be  at  all  feasible. 
In  these  days  of  paper  models  and  sewing-machines, 
there  ought  to  be  little  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a 
practice.  The  new  sewing-machine  just  pateuted  by 
the  Combination  Sswing-Machine  C0MPAIIY4  Albioq 
Works,  Lansdowne  Road,  liondon  Fields,  jg,,  is  simply 
the  queen  of  sewing-machines.   It  is  remarksbly  essy  to 


manage,  works  very  smoothly,  and  does  four  different 
kinds  of  sewing.  The  stitch  can  be  changed  while  the 
machine  is  in  motiou,  by  simply  moving  a  small  handle, 
and  not  only  can  the  stitch  be  altered,  but  the  colour  of 
the  sewing  as  well.  It  is  a  prettily  finished  sewing- 
machine,  and  is  called  the  Albion,"  but  the  Combination 
patent  can  be  applied  to  any  machine. 

The  ecclesiastical  embroidery  now  so  fashionable, 
necessitates  the  frequent  use  of  filoselle,  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  have  this  good,  as  if  it  be  of  inferior  quality,  it  is 
inclined  to  tangle  and  fray.  That  manufactured  by  Adams 
and  Company,  5,  New  Street,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.,  is 
of  superior  make,  and  is  also  very  cheap.  This  firm  also 
sells  embroidery  and  knitting  silks.  The  ecru  filoselle 
will  be  much  used  this  season  for  embroidering  on 
tussore.  This  is  work  not  difficult  to  do,  gets  on  very 
quickly,  and  repays  the  labour  by  the  increased  style  it 
gives  the  dress. 

To  the  usefully  and  industriously  iqclined,  Judson*s 
Dyes  afford  a  field  for  the  occupation  of  their  energies. 
These  simple  dyes  render  it  aa  easy  task  to  renovate  the 
faded  colours  of  ribbons,  feathers,  and  fringes,  and  what 
would  at  one  tiiue  have  been  thrown  away  as  useless,  can 
now  be  used  over  and  over  again,  particularly  as  the  Dyes 
can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  simple  renovation  as  well 
SS  dyeing.  Svi-via. 


OUR  COMRADES. 


"ll      walked  along  a  splendid  street — 
^  ^    We  always  walk,  my  love  and  I — 
And  many  a  stately  home  wc  saw, 
Till  he  looked  down  with  half  a  sigh. 

And  half  a  smile :    Grand  folk  live  here." 

I  laughed  a  gay  defiance  then. 
And  said,  "  We're  grander  far  than  they  ! 

You're  grander  far  than  all  the  men, 

And  I  am  grand  as  any  dame 
Who  walks  in  velvet  down  the  strtet, 

For  strefigth  and  youth  and  love  are  mine  ! 
Ah,  but  his  answeriog  smile  was  sweet ! 

A  brilliant  carriage  past  us  rolled, 

A  grey-beard  sat  iu  it,  alone. 
My  love  said  hghtly,  '*  There  he  rides, 

A  rich  man."    "  Yes,  and  makes  his  moan  5  ] 

"  For  all  his  wealth  that  man  would  give 
If  life  were  fresh  and  love  were  young. 
And  he  could  walk,  like  us,  and  sing 
The  song  that  yesterday  we  sung  ! " 


My  love  ceased  sighing.    How  we  laughed, 
4lld  tossed  our  darts  of  harmless  fun. 

And  praised  the  blueness  of  the  sky. 
And  praised  the  glory  of  the  sun  ! 

We  drank  a  draught  of  fragrant  wine, 
We  breathed  a  pure,  inspiring  air. 
**  And  why,  dear,  did  you  marry  me  ?  " 

"  Because  you're  good,  and  dear,  and  fair." 

"  And  why,  and  why  ?  "...  Oh  happy  hour  ! 
Oh  charming  street,  and  park,  and  square. 
Where  we  beheld  that  brightest  fiower 
Which  bloomed  when  Eve  was  young  and  fair ! 

Ah,  many  a  sober  face  we  met 

That  looked  and  questioned,  "  Who  are  these — 
These  plain  young  people,  who  forget 

The  winter*s  cold,  the  naked  trees  ?  " 

Our  eyes  were  clear,  and  theirs  were  blind  5 

They  saw  not  our  companions  gay. 
For  Love  was  smiling  close  behind. 

And  Joy  danced  wildly  all  the  way !  ' 
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Nos.  245  &  246.  Mantle  of  Brown  and  White  Plaid 
with  feather  trimming  and  horn  buttons. 

Nos.  149  &  2$a  Morning  Caps 
of  lUnsook  and  lace,  with  ribbon  bows. 

No.  ^51.    PlNAFORlB  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  ONE  TO  THRfeE 

Tears  Old. 

Apron  of  white  batiste,  and  prettily  trimmed  with  em- 
broidery and  insertion ;  on  the  skirt  three  narrow  bands, 
stitching. 

No.  2 5 J.    Pinafore  for  Little  Girls  of  Two  to 
Four  Years  Old. 

Apron  of  white  batiste,  with  embroidered  batiste  trimming 
and  feather  stitching  of  white  thread. 

No.  253.  Grey  Felt  Hat  Bound  with  Grey  Silk, 

Drapery  of  grey  silk  under  the  rim,  with  variegated 
foliage  at  one  side,  bird  and  undyed  feathers. 

No.  254.  Collar  and  Cuff  in  Linen 
with  row  of  stitching. 

No.  255.  Collar  and  Cuff  of  Pleated  Linen 
with  narrow  lace  edging. 

Nos.  256  &  257.  Morning  Cap,  called  Marmotte, 
IN  White  Muslin. 

No.  2<6.  Wide  crown,  trianon  brim,  with  Bruges  lace  all 
round ;  drapery,  in  surah  plum-colour  and  pak  blue,  almost 
covers  the  crown,  forming  a  sailor  s  knot,  with  falling  ends. 

No.  257.  Same  pattern  as  preceding,  with  a  slight  change 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  trimming. 

Nos.  258  St  259.  Collar  and  Cuff  in  Linen 
with  bias  band,  buttons,  and  Valenciennes  frills. 

No.  260.  Hat  in  Green  Felt 
with  bandeau  of  green  quilted  silk  under  the  brim  ;  band  of 
velvet  round  head-piece;  bows  of  silk  and  feathers  in  two 
shades  of  green. 

No.  261.  Collarette 
trimmed  with  bias  bands  and  quilled  Valenciennes. 

No.  i62.  Feather  Trimming,  with  Bird. 

No.  563.  Straw  Hat,  With  Pointed  HEAD-piECft. 

Brim  raised  en  diademe,  lined  with  gathered  blue  faille 
and  trimmed  with  a  band  of  grey  feathers,  tied  at  the  back 
with  a  ribbon  and  falling  ends.  A  wide  Scotch  ribbon  in 
pale  blue  and  pink,  is  draped  flatly  round  the  head-piece ; 
garland  of  variegated  roses  at  the  back. 

No.  264,  Brown  Straw  Hat 
with  gariand  of  field-flowers  under  the  brim,  fastened  at  the 
back  with  a  bow  of  havana-brown  ribbon ;  the  head-piece  is 
surrounded  by  two  ribbons,  chestnut  and  havana-brown, 
which  form  a  bow  behind. 

No.  2«s.  Collarette  of  Velvet 
with  pleating  of  tulle  j  lace  at  the  opening,  with  small  bird. 

[  No.  266.  Feather  Collarette, 
with  velvet  and  pleating  of  lisse. 

No.  267.  Black  Silk  Dress. 

Our  fair  readers  will  thank  us  for  calling  their  attention 
to  this  charming  costume.  The  slightly  trained  skirt  of 
black  corded  silk,  has  graduated  flounces  headed  by  bands 


of  peairi^grev  grosgrain,  and  revers  of  the  same  material  at 
the  sides ;  the  jacket-bodice  is  very  long  in  front,  and  cut 
square  over  a  similar  arrangement  of  the  tunic,  with  bands 
and  knotted  fringe  of  pale  grey. 

No.  268.  Little  Girl's  Nightdress 

in  longcloth,  with  shoulder  piece  and  turned-down  collar. 

No.  269.  White  Linen  Shirt  for  Gentle^uk. 

Nos.  270  &  271.  Collarettes 

of  feather  trimming  with  quilling  of  Hsse. 

No.  272.  Grey  Foulard  Dress. 

Dress  of  grey  foulard,  the  skirt  slightly  trained  and 
perfectly  plain  ;  jacket  bodice  with  closely  pleated  frills  of 
the  same  material  The  effect  of  this  simple  and  preuv 
toilette  is  brightened  by  narrow  bands  and  bows  of  gn^rain 
silk,  of  a  shade  paler  than  the  foulard. 

No,  273.— Straw  Hat,  with  long  Amazon  Feather. 

No.  274.   Grey  Straw  Hat. 

The  brim,  very  wide,  is  bound  with  grey  velvet  put  on 
quite  flat;  grey  foulard  surrounds  the  head-piece,  as  well  as 
black  velvet  fastened  at  the  back  under  a  bow  of  the  same : 
panache  of  black  and  white  feathers,  the  stalk  of  which  .5 
under  the  end  of  the  scarf  and  velvet,  at  the  top  of  the  head- 
piece and  under  a  bow  similar  to  the  first. 

No.  275.   Chatelaine  Holder,  Oxydised  SiLm. 

This  pretty  design  can  be  had  in  several  shades  of 
wrought  metal,  dull  or  bright.   The  device  which  conceals  | 
the  hook  is  a  \vreath  transfixed  with  two  arrows  tied  together  1 
by  a  scroll  of  ribbon  ;  from  the  wreath  falls  a  looped  chais 
and  a  carabineer's  hook. 

No.  276.  Pearl-grey  Cashmere  Robe-dr-chambrt. 

Princess  shape,  without  other  trimming  tlutn  blue  buttons, 
high  collar  and  round  cape ;  cuff  on  sleeves,  ftnd  blue  faille 
pleatings  on  all  the  edges ;  belt  to  match. 

No.  277.  Insertion, 
This  insertion  can  be  worked  either  in  fine  linen,  nan- 
sook,  or  mull  muslin,  and  is  intended  for  fronts  of  shirts. 

No.  278.    Chemise  of  Fine  Longcloth, 
with  embroidery  round  the  neck  and  arms,  and  down  the 
front. 

Nos.  279  ic  280.  Two  Shirts  for  Boys. 
Collar,  cuffs,  and  front  plainly  stitched. 

Nos.  281  &  282.  Babys'  Bibs. 
^  White  piqu^,  with  braiding  of  White  soutache  and  leather- 
stitching. 

N6.  283.  Little  Girl*s  Under  Bonrcfi 
of  fine  long  cloth. 

No.  284.    KNICKERBOCJCEftS  fOR  LITTLE  GIRLS  OF 

Three  Years  Old. 

Nos.  285  &  288.  Nightdresses  for  Childrej^  6mKK 
Five  and  Ten  Years  Old. 
The  trimming  employed  is  very  narrow  e(]ging»  pl^'n 
stitching,  and  small  tucks. 

Nos.  287  &  288.  Edoing  in  embroidery  ok  Musux 

Nos.  289, 290.  Lady's  Cuffs. 
In  linen,  stitching^  and  lace. 

No.  291.  Mantelet  for  Little  Girls  of  Six  YtAiuOti' 
Mantelet  of  blue  vigogne,  ^rith  roseiK  of  the  same 
material  and  dark  blue  wooUen  fringe. 

No.  292.  Trimming. 
In  embroidery,  appliqu^,  or  net 
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No.  293.  Collar  in  Pleated  Lace,  Cambric,  and 
Embroidery. 

Ko.  294.  Collarette  of  Linen, 
with  falling  collar  and  ruche  of  Valenciennes.  Sleeve  of  linen 
and  Valenciennes  lace. 

No.  296.  Lady's  Knitted  Glove. 

Materials,  fine  black  wool  and  steel  knitting-needles. 
With  the  exception  of  the  double  gauntlet  and  the  pattern 
on  the  back,  this  glove  is  worked  entirely  with  plain 
knitting.    It  is  begun  from  the  wrist  with  160  stitches, 
and  knitted  in  the  round  as  follows  : — Alternately  knit  2, 
purl  2.  Repeat  for  12  rounds.    13th  round  :  knit  2  together, 
thus  reducing  the  number  of  stitches  to  80.    14th  to  33ra 
round :  plain  knitting.    For  the  upper  part  of  the  work,  take 
fresh  needles  and  wool,  both  being  of  the  same  size  as  those 
already  used,  and,  leaving  the  work  just  knitted,  cast  on 
160  stitches  and  knit  13  rounds  like  the  first  13  rounds  above 
described.    Then  consult  the  illustration,  and  place  the 
two  gaundets  in  the  manner  there  represented,  knitting  them 
together  in  plain  knitting.   When  this  is  done,  knit  6  more 
rounds,   alternately  knit   i,  purl  3,  this  completes  the 
gauntlet.   For  the  hand  of  the  glove  knit  40  rounds  plain, 
forming  the  3  ribs  on  the  back  as  follows  : — after  the  first 
9  stitches  of  the  round,  purl  3  and  repeat  twice  at  intervals 
of  10  knitted  stitches.   In  the  4th  round  the  gusset  for  the 
thumb  is  commenced ;  and  it  is  enclosed  by  a  ribbed  line 
of  purl  stitch  worked  in  every  alternate  round  till  the  40th. 
The  increasing  for  the  gusset  begins  in  the  4th  round  by 
knitting  out  of  the  48th  and  50th  stitches;  knit  i,  purl  i. 
This  increase  is  repeated  3  times,  with  intervals  of  2  rounds 
between,  then  4  times  with  intervals  of  3  rounds  between, 
and  again  twice  with  4  rounds  between,  so  that  the  com- 
pleted gusset  is  23  stitches  broad.    After  2  more  rounds 
iiave  been  knitted,  take  the  23  stitches  of  the  gusset  on 
separate  needles,  cast  on  14  stitches  on  a  fresh  needle,  and 
knit  the  thumb  in  the  round  on  these  37  stitches.   In  the 
4th,  7th,  loth,  and  13th  rounds  i  stitch  must  be  decreased 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  14th  stitch  last  cast  on .  Then 
follow  24  rounds  without  increase  or  decrease,  and  narrow 
off  the  thumb  by  decreasing  i  stitch  5  times  at  regular 
intervals  in  the  following  round.    Repeat  this  decreasing 
after  3  rounds,  jthen  after  2,  and  lastly  after  i,  after  which 
the  decreasing  \\s  continued  in  the  same  places  until  all 
the  stitches  are  used  up.   The  hand  is  then  continued  for 
30  rounds,  taking  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  14  stitches  cast 
on  for  the  thumb,  and  knitting  17  out  of  them.    Then  6 
times  in  every  other  row,  decrease  i  stitch  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  these  17  stitches.   When  the  hand  is  completed, 
the  little  finger  is  commenced  by  taking  the  10  first  and 
7  last  stitches  of  the.  round  on  separate  needles,  casting  on 
6  stitches  on  a  new  needle  and  knitting  •  36  rounds  on  the 
23  stitches.    In  the  3rd  round  decrease  i  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  6  stitches  newly  cast  on,  continue  the  de- 
creasing as  in  the  thumb.    For  the  4th  finger,  take  up  the 
underparts  of  the  6  stitches,  12  stitches  from  the  back  and  8 
from  the  front  of  the  hand  on  separate  needles,  the  9  extra 
stitches  are  cast  on,  and  46  rounds  knitted  on  these  35 
stitches.    Decrease  in  the  2nd,  4th,  and  6th  rounds  on  each 
side  of  the  newly  cast-on  stitches,  and  2nd  and  6th  rounds 
on  each  side  of  the  6  stitches  taken  up  from  the  little 
finger,  point  the  finger  as  before  directed.    The  middle 
finger  is  knitted  in  the  same  way,  only  that  it  should  be  a 
little  wider  and  loneer.   Taking  up  the  remaining  stitches, 
knit  60  rounds  for  me  forefinger,  decreasing  in  the  2nd,  4th, 
And  6th  rounds,  and  pointing  as  above  described. 

No.  297.  Trimmikg  in  Chain  Stitch  on  Net. 

The  chain  stitch  is  worked  on  muslin,  Which  is  then  cut 
away  from  the  net. 

No.  298.  Lamp  Mat,  Applique  Embroidery. 

This  mat  is  made  of  fancy  straw,  with  a  puffing,  3J  inches 
broad,  of  blue  satin  round  the  edge.   On  this  puffing  are 


laid  flat  pieces  of  white  cloth,  cut  According  ta  pattern  (in 
illustration  No.  295  we  give  the  .  full  size),  the  edges  are 
vandyked,  and  the  cloth  embroidered  with  various  colottred 
purse-silks  in  chain,  knotted,  and  feathfer-stitch,  the  pattern 
is  bordered  with  gold  cord. 

Nos.  299  &  300.  Lady's  Cuffs  in  EMfiROiDftftlED  Cambric 
AND  Pleated  Linen. 

Nos.  301  &  302.  Corners  in  EMfiRolbftRY, 

These  comers  are  worked  in  satin  stitch,  and  are  Suitable 
for  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

No.  303*  Ornamental  Basket,  Satin  StiTCH. 

Basket  of  black  polished  cane,  with  gilt  studs.  In  front 
is  an  embroidery  on  black  satin,  worked  with  shaded  brown 
silk  and  gold  cantille  in  satin,  overcast,  and  knotted  Stitch. 
On  the  lid  are  bows  of  brown  taffetas  ribbon. 

No.  304.   Black  Chip  Bonnet, 
lined  with  quilling  of  pale  blue  ribbon,  trimnied  with  lodps  of 
same*    Gloire  de  Dijon  rose  under  the  brim. 

No.  305.  Dessert  Serviettes. 

Serviettes  of  grey  damask,  fringed  round  the  edge  and 
embroidered  with  overcast  stitch  in  comers.  After  tracing  it 
on  the  damask,  the  outlines  of  the  pears,  apples,  plums, 
blackberries,  the  leaves,  veining,  and  tendrils  are  worked  with 
overcast  stitch  in  scarlet  marking-cotton. 

No.  306.  Ornamental  Footstool,  Cretonne 
Embroidery. 

Circular  Cushion  of  black  satin,  slashed  round  in  van- 
dykes  over  a  puffing  of  scarlet  satin.  In  the  centre  of  the 
cushion  is  an  appliqu^  embroidery  of  cretonne.  This  pretty 
work  leaves  much  to  the  taste  of  the  embroidress;  it  is 
effected  by  cutting  out  flowers,  leaves,  and  buds  of  cretonne, 
and  sewing  them  on  the  satin  ground,  with  overcast  stitches 
of  the  same  coloured  silk.  The  veins,  tendrils,  and  stems 
are  worked  with  shaded  green  or  brown  silk  in  overcast  stitch 
and  point  msse.  The  cushion  is  lined  with  oilcloth,  and 
finished  off  with  silk  cord  and  rings  for  handles. 

Nos.  307  &  308.  Hats  for  the  Coming  Season. 

Hat  of  black  chip,  the  brim  lined  with  While  silk  closely 
pleated,  and  edged  with  a  ruchjng  of  tulle.  In  front,  bow  of 
back  velvet,  with  crimson  and  pale  pink  roses,  leaves,  and 
buds.  Round  the  crown  a  twist  of  white  ribbon  arranged  on 
the  right  side  in  bows  and  ends,  which  hang  down  at  the 
back.  A  handsome  black  ostrich  feather  and  jet  agraffe 
complete  the  trimming. 

Nos.  309  &  310.  Trimming  for  Ball  Dresses. 

A  strip  of  white  grenadine  cut  on  the  straight,  edged  with 
net  and  pleated  in  the  manner  shown  in  our  illustration. 
The  pleats  are  here  arranged  in  threes,  and  the  strip  of  grena- 
dine has  also  a  band  of  the  same  material. 

No.  311.   NansooK  Cravatte. 

This  Cravatte,  which  can  be  made  either  of  nansook  or 
batiste  cut  on  the  straight,  is  worked  along  each  edge  with 
button-hole  stitoh  in  scallops,  and  16  rows  of  the  same  work 
ornament  the  ends  ;  it  is  folded  and  arranged  in  a  bow  and 
ends  according  to  the  illustration. 

No.  312.  Grey  Straw  Hat. 
Hat  of  grey  straw,  the  brim  lined  with  grey  grosgrain  ; 
trimming,  grey  ribbon  and  shaded  ostrich  feathers. 

Nos.  313  &  314.  Corset  with  Band. 

A  new  style  of  white  corset  made  of  twill,  with  a  gra- 
duated band,  and  narrow  embroidery  round  the  edge. 
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LETTERS  ON  POLITENESS  AND  ETIQUETTE.— V. 

♦  


T  N  all  questions  of  etiquette  for  women,  dress  plays  a 
great  part.  I  need  not  in  this  article  go  into  details, 
which  "  Sylvia  '*  deals  with  so  effectively,  but  a  few  general 
observations  on  this  point  are  within  my  province.  Dr. 
Doran  says  "Man  is  the  only  animal  bom  without 
being  provided  with  a  necessary  costume ;  plants  die 
that  man  may  live,  and  animals  are  skinned  that  the  lords 
of  the  creation  may  be  covered  j  "  and  this  is  so  true  that 
the  greatest  philosopher  is  obliged  to  think  about  his 
shirts.  Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  here  any 
hints  upon  fashion,  for 

Our  dress  still  varying, 
Nor  to  forms  confined. 
Shifts  like  the  sand,  the  sport 
Qf  every  wind." 

Each  age  has  a  toilette  of  its  own,  and  each  face  and 
each  physiognomy  requires  to  be  studied  when  dress  is  in 
question.  The  great  art  of  dressing  is  to  set  off  our 
good  points,  and  to  do  it  whilst  adhering  to  fashion  with- 
out being  its  slave.  I  must  simply  try  to  show  the  style 
and  character  of  dress  suitable  for  different  occasions. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  character  has  an  influence  on 
dress,  and  dress  upon  character  5  we  cannot  do  better 
than  reproduce  a  few  lines  of  George  Eliot's  upon  this  sub- 
ject. They  occur  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Middle- 
march."  The  author  says  that  the  heroine.  Miss  Brooke, 
had  that  kind  of  beauty  which  seems  to  be  thrown  into 
relief  by  poor  dress.  Her  hand  and  wrists  were  so  finely 
formed  that  she  could  wear  sleeves  not  less  bare  of  style 
than  those  in  which  the  blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  Italian 
painters,  and  her  profile,  as  well  as  her  stature  and  bear^ 
ing,  seemed  to  gain  the  more  dignity  from  her  plain 
garments,  which,  by  the  side  of  provincial  fashion,  gave 
her  the  impressiveness  of  a  fine  quotation  from  the  Bible 
or  one  of  our  elder  poets,  in  a  paragraph  of  to-day*9 
newspaper."  .  .  .  Her  sister  Celia  "wore  scarcely 
•  more  trimmings,  and  it  was  only  to  close  observers  that 
her  dress  differed  from  her  sister's,  and  had  a  shade  of 
coquetry  in  its  arrangements,  for  Miss  Brooke's  plain 
dressing  was  due  to  milled  conditions,  in  most  of  which 
her  sister  shared.  The  pride  of  being  ladies  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  .  .  .  Young  women  of  such 
birth,  living  in  a  quiet  country-house,  and  attending  a 
village  church,  hardly  larger  than  a  parlour,  naturally  re- 
garded frippery  as  the  ambition  of  a  huckster's  daughter." 

One  of  the  great  arts  of  dressing  well  is  to  know 
that  what  is  appropriate  to  a  morning  nSglige  would  be 
out  of  place  in  an  afternoon,  and  would  not  do  at  all  for 
the  evening. 

Except  the  very  prettiest,  all  women  require  the 
charms  of  dress,  and  even  those  who  are  beautiful  in  a 


nightcap  ought  to  be  doubly  so  in  a  ball  dress.  Perhaps 
the  morning  toilette  is  the  one  most  neglected  in  Eng- 
land, and  yet  it  is  of  the  same  importance  as  the  re^t 
Every  woman  cannot  afford  an  embroidered  muslin 
dressing-gown  lined  with  pink  taffetas,  but  everyone  can 
have  a  simple  morning  dress  of  irreproachable  taste ;  aD 
that  is  necessary  is  a  good  housewife's  care  and  economy. 

"  Best  rooms,"  company  manners,  and  **  companj 
dress,  stamp  their  owners  with  vulgarity*    The  habit  ot 
being  particular  in  dress  only  when  you  expect  companj, 
is  a  bad  one,  and  an  ^'  ill  habit  has  the  force  of  an  ill  fate." 

If  you  wish  to  appear  a  well-bred  woman,  never  let 
anyone  see  you  till  you  have  made  a  complete  toilette 
after  rising  from  your  bed ;  whether  young  or  old,  the 
bad  consequences  are  the  same.  If  you  are  young  you 
lose  your  advantages,  and  you  deprive  yourself  of  your 
most  powerful  charms. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  a  woman  to  say,  "  I  ought  to 
please  my  husband  by  the  qualities  of  my  mind,  and  oot 
by  the  charms  of  my  appearance,"  but  human  nature  vas 
not  made  upon  any  such  theoretical  foundation.  I  ^^ 
member  once  reading  that  some  man  said  to  Goethe  that 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  falling  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
girl,  only  he  could  not  afifirm  that  she  had  a  very  bril- 
liant intelligence. 

"Bah! ''  said  Goethe,  ''as  if  love  had  anything  in 
common  with  intelligence !  In  a  girl  we  love  everything 
except  her  mind.  We  love,  in  her,  her  beaut)',  her 
youth,  her  teasings,  her  abandon,  her  character,  her  de- 
fects, her  caprices,  and  many  things  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  express.  But  her  mind?  Not  a  bit  of  it- 
When  it  is  brilliant  we  appreciate  it,  and  on  its  account  a 
girl  may  gain  considerably  in  our  eyes.  I  agree  that  her 
intelligence  may  keep  us  in  her  chains  when  we  love  1 
her  already^  but  of  itself  it  cannot  influence  us  nor  inspire  ^ 
us  with  a  passion.'* 

If  you  are  no  longer  3rouiig,  any  negligence  of  attire 
adds  another  injury  to  those  of  time.  An  old  lady  who 
respects  herself,  and  who  wishes  still  to  keep  the  plea- 
sures and  affections  suitable  to  her  age,  ought  to  be  more 
careful  in  the  details  of  her  toilette  than  if  she  were  onlj 
twenty,  not  to  beautify  herself,  but  to  make  herself  more 
agreeable. 

In  this  particular  Englishwomen  have  much  to  learn 
from  their  French  sisters.  I  have  seen  Frenchwomen 
oi  fifty  who  managed  to  make  themselves  more  charm- 
ing than  many  Englishwomen  of  thirty.  Englishwomen 
are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that,  once  mamW 
and  mothers  of  a  family,  nothing  more  is  expected  ot 
them,  and  they  can  be  as  untidy  or  dowdy  as  the/ 
please. 
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In  a  morning,  Frenchwomen  generally  cover  their 
hair  with  a  cap,  which,  if  not  always  elegant,  is  always 
exquisitely  white ;  all  that  is  white  round  the  face  suits 
the  physiognomy  and  complexion,  and  makes  it  look 
younger. 

Nothing  is  more  vulgar  than  to  wear  untidy  slippers 
or  boots  in  the  house  j  have  your  slippers  made  as  large 
as  you  like  if  you  are  fond  of  your  ease,  but  never  wear 
untidy  ones.  Remember,  and  I  canoot  repeat  it  too 
often,  that  a  woman's  distinction  is  revealed  in  the 
slightest  details,  and  a  well-bred  person  will  judge  you 
in  five  minutes  by  them  alone. 

Frenchwomen  excel,  too,  in  the  assortment  and 
harmonising  of  colours.  They  never  dream  of  decking 
themselves  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ^  if  they 
go  to  the  rainbow  at  all  it  is  to  see  how  the  delicate 
shades  fade  into  one  another,  and  to  choose  those  that 
best  suit  the  colour  of  their  hair  and  complexion.  Alas 
and  alack!,  for  most  Englishwomen  in  these  matters. 
How  often  do  we  see  a  drab  face  and  a  drab  dress,  or 
have  our  teeth  set  on  edge  by  the  proximity  of  colours 
that  have  no  connection  in  nature.  Again,  they  will  put 
on  all  the  contents  of  their  jewel-box  at  once,  and  they 
often  make  themselves  look  like  Juggernaut  idols,  they 
are  so  bedizened  and  bedecked ! 

But  we  must  go  on  with  our  enumeration  of  the 
different  styles  of  dress  suitable  for  different  occasions. 
The  dress  worn  by  a  mother  at  her  child's  christening 
and  her  own  churching  should  be  handsomely  plain  and 
richly  neat.  A  silk  or  velvet  dress  will  always  do;  a 
muslin  would  be  entirely  out  of  place. 

Costumes  for  calls,  when  you  are  obliged  to  pay  them 
on  foot,  should  be  different  to  those  donned  if  your 
carriage  is  at  the  door.  Dr.  Johnson  once  said  that  he 
was  sure  some  lady  was  well  dressed,  because  he  could 
not  remember  what  she  had  on  5  and  the  impression  of  a 
walking  toilet  should  always  bq  the  same  as  that  left  by 
his  visitor  upon  the  worthy  doctor.  It  may  be  light  or 
dark,  according  to  the  season,  but  it  must  not  be  liable 
to  attract  attention. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  or  much  dirtier,  to  speak 
plainly,  than  a  long  dress  in  the  street.  A  long  dress  is 
elegant  and  graceful  in  a  room,  it  gives  charming  lines  to 
the  toilette,  whereas  a  short  dress  often  breaks  off  those 
lines  too  abruptly,  but  any  woman  who  goes  out  in  a 
long  dress  e^ept  in  a  carriage,  seems  to  be  aping  the 
fine  lady ;  and  as  Voltaire  says,  "  all  affectation  is  a  vice.'' 
Carriage  dresses  have  much  more  licence  than  walk- 
ing  costumes.  Light-coloured  silks,  elaborately  trimmed 
and  sweeping  skirts,  feathery  bonnets  and  lace  para- 
sols, would  look  quite  out  of  place  out  of  a  carriage. 
Light  gloves  are  always  worn  for  calls  except  in 
mourning. 

Costumes  for  lawn  parties,  bazaars,  flower-shows, 
and  occasions  of  that  sort,  should  be  of  fresh  light  ma- 
terials and  colours.  Muslins  are  there  in  their  place, 
and  light  bonnets  and  hats  3  still  there  is  a  great  distinc- 


tion to  be  noticed  between  these  and  ball  toilettes. 
Elderly  ladies  should  wear  light  silks  and  lace  and  dressy 
bonnets,  but  not  hats. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  go  to  a  pic-nic  in  a  dress  that 
will  spoil  by  contact  with  the  ground,  or  that  prevents  its 
wearer  having  complete  ease  in  all  her  movements. 
Nothing  looks  worse  either  for  pic-nics,  excursions,  or 
seaside  wear,  than  a  thin,  flimsy  fabric,  or  a  shabby 
silk  5  they  are  out  of  keeping  with  nature,  which  is 
always  fresh  and  strong.  The  best  dresses  are  of  some 
strong  washing  material,  or  otherwise ;  the  best  are  those 
that  will  look  as  well  as  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of 
a  day's  wear. 

Sailor  blue,  or  other  coloured  serges  or  tweeds,  are 
the  best  things  for  a  trip  by  sea,  as  they  do  not  spoil 
under  the  action  of  sea  air  and  water. 

A  dinner  dress  should  be  made  of  silk,  satin,  velvet, 
or  moir^,  and  trimmed  with  lace.  Completely  low 
bodies  have  gone  out  for  dinner  dresses,  though  they  are 
usually  open  in  front. 

Young  ladies  wear  a  spray  of  flowers,  others  caps  or 
lappets,  with  flowers  and  feathers.  I  need  scarcely 
enlarge  upon  ball-room  toilettes,  tarlatane,  tulle,  or  some- 
thing as  light  for  young  people  j  silks  for  their  chape- 
rons. They  are  all  low  cut  5  the  elders  cover  their 
shoulders  with  an  opera  cloak  or  a  lace  shawl,  etc. 

Dark  women  should  never  wear  mauve,  nor  light 
ones  yellow.  The  true  colours  for  the  brunette  are 
cerise,  orange,  currant,  and  pink.  Blondes  have  blue, 
lilac,  green,  black ;  but  their  greatest  triumph  is  white 
muslin,  especially  Indian  muslin:  it  forms  admirable 
drapery,  and  gives  another  charm  to  a  beautiful  com- 
plexion. 

Frectous  stones  suit  Jew  people,  I  know  I  shall  be 
thought  eccentric  for  saving  so,  but  it  is  artistically  true. 
Diamonds,  especially,  never  look  well  near  the  skin. 
Steele  said  of  them,  *'  They  may  indeed  tempt  a  man  to 
steal  a  woman,  but  never  to  love  her."  The  only  gems 
that  help  to  set  off  nature  are  pearls,  and  even  false 
ones  if  you  are  not  rich  enough  to  wear  others. 

Unless  you  are  sure  of  your  success,  never  try  to 
outshine  another  by  the  richness  of  your  dress.  Dispute 
the  palm  of  elegant  simplicity  if  you  like.  The  greatest 
merit  of  a  toilette  is  to  seem  natural,  improvised,  even 
when  it  has  cost  hours  of  study  and  preparation. 

If  you  are  rich  there  is  nothing  easier  than  to  spend 
a  good  deal  of  money,  and  buy  very  expensive  things  *, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  choose  them  as  to  wear  them. 
The  greatest  merit  of  all  is  to  be  able  to  do  without  them, 
and  yet  to  dress  better  than  their  possessors,  and  this  is 
quite  possible. 

Brides  are  dressed  entirely  in  white,  unless  they  are 
widows,  when  some  delicate  ^Ik  is  chosen.  The  dress 
is  made  of  silk  or  satin,  trimmed  with  lace,  and  a  lace 
or  tulle  veil  falls  equally  back  and  front. 

Bridesmaids  generally  wear  white,  trimmed  with 
colours,  with  white  bonnets  or  veils  5  but  bridesmaids' 
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v^ils  only  fall  down  the  back,  and  do  not  cover  the  face. 
All  the  bridesmaids  are  dressed  alike,  and  their  bouquets 
are  made  of  coloured  flowers. 

The  older  guests  at  a  wedding  should  choose  some 
rich  material,  trimmed  with  lace,  and  should  wear  a  lace 
or  other  handsome  shawl.  Their  bonnets  should  be 
trimmed  with  feathers  and  flowers. 

If  little  boys  are  present  at  a  wedding,  they  should  be 
dressed  in  some  fancy  suit  j  tlack  velvet,  trimmed  with 
gold  buttons,  is  the  best. 


Mourning  used  to  be  worn  much  longer  than  it  is 
now.  A  year  is  considered  long  enough  for  a  father  or 
mother,  and  six  months  for  uncles,  aunts,  or  cousins. 
It  is  now  considered  better  taste  to  wear  plain  garments 
instead  of  the  handsome  heavy  dresses  in  which  our 
mothers  and  grandmothers  mourned. 

Widows  wear  their  weeds,  consisting  of  crape  dress, 
large  black  silk  cloak,  crape  bonnet  and  veil,  and  widow's 
cap  for  a  year,  and  wear  ordinary  mourning  after  that  as 
long  as  they  like. 


DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  NOTES. 


THE  chief  events  in  matters  musical  that  have  hap* 
pened  since  we  last  wrote,  are  the  openings  of  the 
two  Opera  Houses.    Mr.  Gye  had  been  first  in  the  field 
with  his  prospectus,  and  he  was  also  first  with  his  per- 
formance, opening  Covent  Garden  nearly  a  fortnight 
before  Mr.  Mapleson  commenced  his  season  at  Drury 
Lane.    The  opera  selected  by  Mr.  Gye  for  his  opening 
night,  Tuesday,  April  6,  was   Rossini's  master-piece, 
William  Tell,"  which  does  not  depend  for  its  effect  upon 
the  voices  of  the  star  sopranos,  who  are  so  very  shy  of 
appearing  upon  an  opening  night.    The  prominent  cha- 
racters in  "  William  Tell,"  as  every  one  knows,  are  the 
tenor,  baritone,  and  bass — Arnoldo,  Tell,  and  Walter — 
and  these  had  worthy  representatives  in  Signor  Marini, 
M.  Maurel  and  Signor  Bagagiolo.    The  female  parts  in 
*'  William  Tell  "  are  of  secondary  importance,  but  they 
were  very  fairly  supported — Madame  Scalchi,  Mr.  Gye's 
leading  contralto,  taking  the  part  of  Edwige,  the  wife  of 
Tell  3  Mdlle.  Cothiro  being  the  boy  Jemmy  j  and  Mdlle. 
Bianchi,  the  young  soprano  who  made  such  a  favourable 
impression  here  last  season,  appearing  as  Mathilde.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  young  vocalist  would 
be  able  to  obliterate  the  recollection  of  the  many  famous 
singers  who  have  supported  this  character,  but  she  made  a 
very  decided  success,  singing  the  music  well,  and  acting 
with  intelligence.   Signor  de  Sanctis,  one  of  Mr.  Gye'«  new 
tenors,  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  following  Satur* 
day  as  the  Duke  in  Verdi's  "  II  Ballo.'*    He  achieved 
only  a  moderate  success,  owing  partly  to  the  recollection 
of  the  superb  way  in  which  Mario  had  filled  the  part  so 
many  years,  and  partly  to  a  want  of  charm  and  sweetness 
in  his  voice,  which  appears  to  have  lost  much  of  its 
original  tone,  and  to  the  absence,  on  his  part,  of  any 
special  qualifications  as  an  actor.    The  cast  was  not  a 
particularly  happy  one  in  other  respects,  but  Mdlle. 
Bianchi  again  asserted  her  claim  to  be  placed  among  the 
most  useful  and  versatile  of  the  Covent  Garden  sopranos. 

The  following  Saturday,  April  lo,  was  an  especially 
interesting  occasion,  owing  to  the  first  appearance  **  on 
any  stage,"  as  the  advertisements  have  it,  of  Mademoiselle 


Zare  Thalberg,  a  daughter  of  the  famous  pianist.  The 
young  vocalist,  who  is  said  to  be  only  seventeen  years  of 
age,  chose  for  her  dehut  the  character  of  2^rlio3,  in 
Mozart's  immortal  "Don  Giovanni  j"  and  public  curiositv 
was  raised  to  a  high  pitch,  owing  partly  to  the  famous 
name  she  bears,  and  partly  also  to  the  favourable  reports 
which  had  been  current  as  to  her  powers.  At  her  first 
appearance  Mademoiselle  Thalberg  by  her  youth  and 
beauty  gained  the  suffrages  of  her  audience,  but  she  soon 
showed  that  these  were  not  the  only  charms  she  possessed. 
She  has  a  very  sweet  and  pure  soprano  voice,  and  ha> 
been  thoroughly  well  trained ;  and  if  she  goes  on  as  she 
has  begun,  a  very  brilliant  future  is  in  store  for  her.  It  is 
only  to  be  hoped  that  the  enthusiastic  welcome  she  received 
at  Covent  Garden  will  not  lead  her  to  imagine  that  she  ha^ 
not  much  yet  to  learn,  but  will  rather  stimulate  her  to 
further  exertions. 

Mr.  Mapleson's  season,  his  best  as  he  and  all  his 
supporters  hope,  in  Drury  Lane,  commenced  on  Saturday, 
the  loth,  with  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  '*  Fidelio," 
Pledged  as  Mr.  Mapleson  is  to  the  support  of  classic 
opera,  and  having  among  his  ranks  such  an  exponent  of 
it  as  Mademoiselle  Titiens,  there  was  a  peculiar  fitness 
that  he  should  put  Beethoven's  immortal  work  in  the 
forefront  of  his  battle.  The  great  German  soprano  was 
as  grand  as  ever  in  the  trying  part  of  heroine,  though  her 
voice  showed  some  traces  of  the  indisposition  from  which 
she  had  recently  been  sufiering.  Mademoiselle  Bauertneis- 
ter  made  a  decided  advance  in  popular  favour  by  her  imper- 
sonation of  Marcellina,  and  was  well  supported  by  Signor 
Rinaldini  as  Jacquino,  but  Signor  Bignardi,  the  new 
tenor,  was  somewhat  overweighted  with  the  part  of 
Florestano.  The  glorious  "Leonora,"  No.  3  overture 
was  given  between  the  acts,  and  was  repeated  in  answer 
to  an  unanimous  call. 

Italian  opera,  however,  is  not  the  only  attraction  that 
Mr.  Mapleson  has  provided  at  Drury  Lane.  On  the  "of 
nights"  the  Italian  tragedian,  Salvini,  appears  in  the 
character  of  Othello,  in  an  Italian  version  of  Shakespeare  s 
grand  tragedy.    He  made  his  first  bow  before  an  English 
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andlence  on  the  evening  of  April  i,  and  since  then  he 
has  been  the  "talk  of  the  town.'*    His  chief  fame  has 
been  gained  in  his  own  country,  and  he  has  also  played 
with  great  success  in  America,  but  here  in  England  his 
Mme  was  known  to  comparatively  few,  even  of  those 
conversant  with  dramatic  affairs,  and  doubtless  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  audience  were  quite  unprepared 
for  the  astonishing  performance  they  were  to  witness. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  actor  produced  a  good  im- 
pression on  th«  audience,  who  could  not  but  admire  the 
noble,  expressive  face,  the  easy,  dignified  gestures,  and 
the  rich,  mellow  voice,  capable  of  expressing  every  variety 
of  emotion.   In  the  scene  before  the  Duke  and  Council 
of  Venice,  where  the  grand  speech,  commencing  Most 
potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors"  occurs,  the  actor 
forbore  to  make  any  great  effort,  delivering  the  speech  in 
a  simply  dignified  manner,  and  a  total  absence  of  decla- 
mation.  This  was  certainly  an  innovation  upon  estab- 
Hshed  Qustom,  but  the  value  of  it  was  speedily  made 
evident  J  as  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  play  heightened, 
the  actor  put  forth  gradually  the  power  he  had  held  in 
reserve,  and  gradually  led  up  to  a  climax  which  was  only 
saved  from  being  repulsive  by  its  real  grandeur  as  a  piece 
of  acting.    It  is  easy  to  see  that  Signer  Salvini  has 
formed  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  Moor's  nature,  and  has 
not  shrunk  from  carrying  out  his  conception  to  its  logical 
and  necessary  issues.    His  Moor  is  a  gallant  warrior  full 
of  the  tenderest  affection,  but  with  the  old  savage  nature 
still  strong  within  him,  ready  to  flame  out  at  a  moment's 
provocation.  The  scenes  with  lago  in  the  third  and  fourth 
acts  were  perhaps  the  most  artistic  of  all.    For  a  long 
time  the  Moor  listens  with  confident  carelessness  to  his 
Ancient's  crafty  insinuations,  but,  by  degrees,  his  sus- 
picions are  aroused  5  then  they  are  confirmed  by  the  con- 
fusion into  which  Desdemona  is  thrown  j  and  as  soon  as 
this  suge  is  reached,  the  man  is  transformed  into  a  brute, 
incapable  of  listening  to  reason,  and  possessed  entirely 
with  a  mad  frenzy  of  revenge.     The  terrible  realism  of 
the  final  act  we  have  already  hinted,  still,  terrible  as  it  is, 
it  is  unquestionably  defensible,  only  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  mistake  is  made  in  delivering  the  grand 
speech,    Soft  you,  a  word  or  two  before  you  go,"  with 
so  much  action,  we  prefer  to  see  that  *'  calm  repose  in  the 
face  of  death,"  as  it  has  well  been  called,  which  shows 
that  all  the  passion  is  spent,  and  that  the  man  is  human 
once  more.    We  have  only  space  to  dwell  thus  briefly 
upon  the  details  of  a  most  remarkable  performance, 
which  all  the  town  is  flocking  to  see,  including  the  actors 
of  the  leading  London  theatres,  for  whose  convenience 
Signor    Salvini  kindly    consented    to    give  a  special 
morning  performance.    We  may  add,  that  Signor  Salvini 
lb  supported  by  a  thoroughly  good  working  company, 
none  of  whom,  however,  are  individually  of  special  merit. 


The  Desdemona  of  Madame  Giaragnoti,  and  the  lago 
of  Signor  Carboni,  are  performances  decidedly  above  the 
average,  but  the  chief  merit  of  the  company  lies  in  the 
way  in  which  they  act  together  and  support  each  other. 

To  return  to  matters  musical,  we  find  that  although 
we  are  rapidly  getting  on  to  the  very  height  of  the  season, 
there  is  really  very  little  of  importance  to  record.  The 
winter  series  of  concerts  are  dying  out,  and  those  which 
flourish  in  summer  are  just  springing  into  life.  At  the 
Crystal  Palace  the  last  of  the  series  of  winter  concerts 
was  given  on  the  1 7th,  to  be  followed  in  due  course  by 
Mr.  Manns'  usual  benefit  concert.  The  present  series 
has  been  more  than  .  usually  attractive,  and  most  of  the 
concerts,  especially  the  last  few,  were  distinguished  by 
some  special  feature  of  interest. 

The  Albert  Hall  season  ended  at  Easter  with  the 
usual  Passion  week  performances  of  Bach*s  Passion  Music 
("  St.  Matthew  "),  Handel's  "  Messiah,"  and  a  miscel- 
laneous concert  given  on  Easter  Monday.  We  understand 
that  the  choir  are  now  engaged  upon  rehearsals  of  Verdi's 
Requiem,  of  which  at  least  three  performances  are  to  be 
given,  but  the  dates  are  not  yet  announced. 

Beyond  the  appearance  of  Signor  Salvini  at  Drury 
Lane,  there  is  but  little  to  record  in  the  dramatic  world. 
A  few  new  pieces  have  been  produced,  but  none  of  any 
great  importance.  At  the  Gaiety,  the  adaptation  of  "  Rose 
Michel,**  a  play  which  had  been  wonderfully  popular  in 
Paris,  was  a  decided  failure. 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  Mrs.  Bancroft  has  withdrawn 
"  Sweethearts  "  and  Society,"  and  has  produced  Shakes- 
peare's play  of  *'  The  Merchant  of  Venice."  In  our  next 
month's  Dramatic  Notes  we  shall  be  able  to  record  how  this 
clever  little  company,  who  have  already  given  satisfactory 
proof  that  their  powers  are  not  confined  to  one  branch  of 
dramatic  art,  have  succeeded  with  one  of  the  most  famous 
plays  of  the  great  national  poet.  At  the  Royalty,  Messrs. 
D.  C.  Gilbert  and  Arthur  Sullivan  have  co-operated  in 
the  production  of  one  of  the  richest  pieces  of  absurdity 
that  has  been  seen  on  the  stage  for  a  very  long  time.  The 
piece  is  entitled  "  Trial  by  Jury,"  and  is  a  burlesque  of 
the  most  extravagant  order  upon  a  case  of  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage.  '*  A  Trial  by  Jury,  set  to  music," 
is  in  itself  a  sufficient  incongruity,  but  when  to  this  is 
added  the  comicality  of  the  defendant  singing  the  story  of 
his  troubles  to  a  guitar  accompaniment  j  a  judge  describ- 
ing also,  through  the  medium  of  song,  the  account  of  his 
rise  to  the  bench,  supported  by  an  occasional  choral 
refrain  from  the  spectators  j  a  plaintiff  in  full  bridal  attire, 
with  her  attendant  bridesmaids,  and  the  final  solution  of 
the  difficulty  in  an  engagement  between  the  wronged  lady 
and  the  learned  occupant  of  the  bench,  it  will  be  easily 
seen  that  the  fun  is  about  of  as  outrageous  a  character  as 
it  can  well  be. 
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OUR  WORK-ROOM. 


Rules  and  Regulations.  All  letters  re- 
quiring answers  in  the  following  month's  issue 
must  be  forwarded  to  Sylvia,  care  of  Editor, 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler,  Warwick  House, 
Paternoster  Row,  E.C.,  before  the  5th  of  each 
month. 

a.  All  letter^  asking  questions  should  be 
written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper,  and  a 
space  should  be  left  for  each  answer. 

3.  In  writing  for  advice  as  to  the  making  up 
and  altering  of  dresses,  it  is  advisable  to  men- 
tion height,  complexion,  and  colour  of  hair,  in 
order  that  the  best  combinations  of  colour  may 
be  given. 

4.  Photographs  sent  for  this  purpose  can- 
not be  returned,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  directed  envelope. 

5.  Letters  for  the  Work-room  must  be 
written  on  separate  paper  from  those  intended 
for  the  Drawing-room  or  the  Exchange  Column. 

No  charge  is  made  for  replies  to  any  ques- 
tion in  the  Work-room :  it  is  open  to  all  comers, 
and  all  are  welcome. 

As  we  give  elsewhere  all  the  latest  informa- 
tion as  to  modes  and  styles,  we  cannot  answer 
questions  as  to  the  way  of  making  up  new 
materials,  except  when  the  quantity  is  so 
limited  as  to  require  contriving,  in  which  case 
we  are  glad  to  give  our  best  help. 


Mas.  Eliza  M. — See  nodceatthe  top  of  this 
page.  You  have  abundant  material  for  a  plain 
dress.  See  illustrations  and  descriptions.  Black 
silk  may  be  trimmed  with  velvet,  fringe,  sadn, 
jet,  or  passementerie. 

Elsie  would  feel  greatly  obliged  to  Sylvia  if 
she  would  tell  her  how  to  alter  a  poplin  dress 
(pattern  enclosed).  It  is  nearly  as  good  as  new, 
as  it  was  only  made  last  summer,  but  was  cut  so 
badly,  it  never  fitted  nicely.  It  is  made  now 
with  a  cross  Hounce  nine  inches  deep,  headed  with 
two  bias  bands  edged  with  satin  a  shade  darker. 
The  firont  breadth  has  six  flounces  three  inches 
deep,  an  open  polonaise  trimmed  with  satin  and 
fringe  Elsie  forgot  to  mention  the  skirt  is 
walking  length.  She  is  between  eighteen  and 
nineteen  years  of  age,  height  5  feet  7  inches.  She 
hopes  Sylvia  will  not  think  her  letter  too  long, 
and  that  she  will  receive  an  answer  in  the  next 
number.  She  has  taken  Tni  Young  English- 
woman for  three  years,  and  has  not  troubled  the 
kind  Editor  or  Sylvia  before.  She  likes  it  very 
much.  [You  do  not  say  what  the  fault  was  in 
the  fit  of  your  dress,  whether  too  tight,  too  loose, 
etc.  If  you  had  done  so,  Sylvia  would  be  better 
able  to  help  you.  Perhaps  a  sleeveless  jacket  of 
velvet  a  shade  darker  than  your  poplin  would 
remedy  the  misfit.  Also,  as  polonaises  open  in 
front  are  not  now  so  fashionable  as  the  tablier, 
would  not  the  back  of  your  polonaise  cut  the 
tablier,  and  the  front  make  the  ends  to  hang  at 
the  back  ?  The  tripiming  of  your  front  breadth 
could  then  be  placed  over  the  deep  flounce  on  the 
back  breadths.  J 

Chrysanthxmum  would  feel  obliged  if  the 
Editor  would  give  a  paper  pattern  of  the  little 
prl's  dress,  137  and  13 g,  March  number  of  The 
Young  Englishwoman,  and  also  wishes  to  know 
ifit  would  look  well  made  up  in  print  or  holUnd  } 
[Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  supplies  these  patterns.  1  do  not  think 
the  style  Is  too  elaborate  for  print  or  holland.] 
This  is  the  fint  time  Chrysanthemum  has  asked 


a  favour.  She  has  taken  the  magazine  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  is  highly  pleased  with  it. 

Geranium  wrould  feel  much  obliged  to  Sylvia 
if  she  will  answer  the  following  questions — I 
have  a  dress  same  as  pattern  enclosed,  made  with 
two  narrow  firills  round  the  skirt,  and  two  rows 
of  dark  blue  velvet  li  inch  wide  between  them, 
a  small  panier  trimmed  round  with  one  row  of 
the  velvet  and  black  Maltese  lace,  jacket  body 
trimmed  to  match  the  panier  (the  body  is  a  little 
small).  What  could  1  do  with  it  to  make 'it 
suitable  for  a  walking  dress  for  the  summer,  and 
would  it  look  old-fashioned  }  I  am  about  twenty, 
5  feet  5  inches,  rather  fair  complexion,  but  with 
little  colour,  and  dark  brown  hair.  [The  silk  is 
unfashionable  in  colour,  and  it  would  look  best 
worn  with  a  tablier  and  sleeveless  bodice  of  very 
dark  blue  material,  beige,  serge,  cashmere — any- 
thing but  silk.  Trim  the  skirt  with  the  panier, 
in  addition  to  its  own  trimming,  up  the  back. 
Trim  the  sleeves  with  the  Maltese  lace  and  bands 
of  silk.]  Will  the  long  ublier  with  sash  at  the 
back  be  more  worn  than  the  round  panier  for  the 
summer }  [Yes.]  1  have  taken  the  magazine 
some  years,  and  like  it  very  much.  I  hope  I . 
have  written  this  properly.    [You  have.] 

Effie  wishes  to  know  it  Sylvia  will  kindly 
give  a  pattern  of  a  sleeveless  jacket.  As  they  are 
80  much  worn  now,  she  is  sure  it  will  be  very 
useful  to  have  a  nice  easy  pattern  suitable  for 
braiding.  [We  will  give  one  very  soon.  There 
is  one  given  this  month  with  braid  design  in  The 
Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine.]  .Should 
the  jacket  be  cut  out  and  sent  to  be  marked  for 
braiding  before  it  is  made  up  ?  [Yes,  or  merely 
outlined  instead  of  being  cut  out,  as  the  edges 
fi-ay.]    Have  I  addressed  this  rightly  }  [Yes.] 

Emily  would  feel  greatly  obliged  to  Sylvia  if 
she  would  give  her  a  little  advice  with  regard  to 
altering  and  making  up  a  silk  dress  (pattern  en- 
closed). The  dress  is  not  much  worn,  but  is  old- 
fashioned.  The  length  is  i  yard  8  inches,  width 
I  yard  35  inches ;  there  is  a  small  panier  at  the 
back,  the  depth  of  which  is  19  inches.  The 
skirt  is  gored,  and  quite  plain.  Emily  is  fair, 
about  5  feet  in  height,  and  has  brown  hair. 
Emily  does  not  wish  to  gu  to  very  much  expense, 
and  as  the  dress  is  to  be  worn  in  the  summer 
months,  she  thinks  velveteen  would  be  too  heavy 
to  go  with  it ;  so  would  Sylvia  kindly  recommend 
a  more  suitable  material }  [You  have  surely 
made  a  mistake  as  to  the  width.  Your  dress 
would  look  very  pretty  cut  a  little  shorter,  the 
lower  part  of  the  front  breadth  trimmed  with  the 
panier,  and  worn  with  tablier,  and  bodice  of 
muslin  with  white  ground,  and  pansics  or  other 
flowers  of  the  same  class  of  colour.  You  could 
wear  plain  white  muslin  with  it,  also  grenadine, 
or  some  thin  woollen  material  of  the  same  colour, 
but  a  diflerent  shade,  would  also  look  very  well.] 

Pattie  would  feel  obliged  if  Sylvia  would 
kindly  inform  her  how  she  can  alter  a  grey  Japa- 
nese silk  (nearly  new),  which  should  have  been 
walking  length,  but  was  made  too  short  in  front. 
It  has  no  polonaise ;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with 
the  same,  and  a  puff  behind.  Jacket  bodice,  also 
trimmed  with  same,  and  black  velvet  buttons. 
Pattie  is  seventeen  years  old,  5  feet  9  inches,  hair 
rather  light.  [You  must  add  to  the  length  by 
putting  additional  material  at  the  top  of  the  tront 
breadth.  The  basques  of  the  bodice  will  hide 
the  join.] 


Diana  veould  feel  obliged  to  Sylvia  if 
could  advise  her  what  to  do  with  a  white  pique 
dress,  trimmed  with  bands  of  pique  piped  with 
black  cambric.  It  was  a  very  expensive  dres, 
but  the  first  time  it  was  washed,  althoagh  eroy 
care  was  taken  with  it,  the  black  ran  into  die 
white,  and  it  looked  shocking.  I  have  had  it 
washed  several  times  since,  but  never  could  wev 
it,  as  the  dye  still  comes  oat.  Do  you  thiok  it 
advisable  to  take  the  pipings  out.'  It  will  be  a 
tiresome  job,  as  there  are  so  many  of  them,  ud 
all  put  on  with  a  very  fine  machine  stitch.  If 
you  think  it  best  to  renew  the  black  ombric, 
could  you  direct  me  where  J  could  buy  one  tha: 
the  dye  could  be  warranted  not  to  run  ?  [There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  the  black  all  off  and 
trim  with  coloured  cambric.  If  it  had  been 
washed  carefully  the  first  time,  the  black  wooli 
probably  not  have  run.]  1  have  a  fine  silvei  grqr 
serge  dress,  made  three  years  ago,  that  I  shiiulj 
like  to  make  fashionable,  if  you  would  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  alter  it  to  the  best  advanuge.  It 
has  a  very  fiill  trained  skirt,  with  a  flounce  tta 
inches  deep  round  the  bottom,  and  a  band  ooe 
inch  wide,  box-pleated,  to  head  the  flounce  with; 
a  plain  bodice,  with  two  points  in  ftonx^  and  vide 
sleeves.  I  should  like  to  trim  it  in  the  tablier 
style.  I  could  not  match  the  serge,  I  think,  bat 
I  have  about  fi)ur  yards  of  black  velvet  on  the 
cross  about  four  inches  wide.  I  should  like  the 
skirt  still  long.  [You  can  spare  a  breadth  fivn 
the  skirt  to  make  new  sleeves,  which  yoa  caa 
trim  with  cufl^  made  of  the  old  sleeves.  Triia 
the  front  en  tablier  with  your  black  velvet,  and 
wear  with  a  black  velvet  sleeveless  basque  jackcL] 

DoEAH  would  like  Sylvia's  advice  with  regard 
to  a  very  handsome  black  silk  dress  with  loof 
skirt  and  polonaise  that  could  be  worn  ytxix  aov 
other  dress.  I  have  been  in  mourning  for  twelve 
months  for  my  little  son  twelve  years  old,  and 
should  like  to  use  the  dress.  Could  Sylvia  advise 
with  me  how  to  put  crape  on  it,  as  it  is  bow 
trimmed  with  folds  of  black  velvet,  and  be'.ow 
that  lace,  and  by  laying  away  would  get  old- 
fashioned.  My  age  is  forty.  Also,  would  & 
black  silk  with  lavender  figure  on  it  be  sititabk 
to  wear  the  second  year  fi>r  a  girl  of  fourteen,  and  it 
so,  what  would  do  fi>r  the  shoulders  with  such  a 
dress }  And  I  should  not  like  to  take  up  moie  of 
your  valuable  magazine  than  I  posably  can,  bat 
my  daughter  has  a  blue  serge  with  black  velvet 
trimmings.  How  could  that  be  converted  into 
a  dress  for  mourning  }  Would  it  dye  well,  or 
could  you  suggest  anything  better  for  a  useful 
school  dress?  I  have  taken  your  magazine  io 
some  time,  and  find  it  exceedingly  usefiil,  espe- 
cially the  Work-room,  where  there  are  femilies. 
This  is  my  first  query,  and  hope  I  have  not  tres- 
passed too  much,  [it  is  unusual  to  wear  crape  so 
long,  but  perhaps  you  particularly  wish  it.  If  so, 
you  could  put  the  folds  of  crape  wherever  the 
folds  of  velvet  are  now,  heading  them  with 
narrow  jet  beading,  if  you  like.  Bands  of  sUk 
would  be  quite  deep  enough  mourning  at  present, 
and  in  six  months  more  you  could  wear  the  dress 
without  alteration.  Figured  black  silks  are  not 
very  suitable  for  young  girls,  but  the  dress  yon 
describe  would  be  deep  enough  mourning,  and 
could  be  worn  with  a  cashmere  jacket  or  fichc, 
either  braided  or  prettily  trimmed.  Serge  d)cs 
admirably.  Nothing  could  be  better  for  a  usefiU 
school  dress.] 
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A  SvBscjUBiR  would  feel  greatly  obliged  If 
Sylvia  would  kindly  advise  her  what  to  do  with  a 
black  silk  dress  she  has.  The  skirt  is  long,  with 
a  traioi  and  very  good,  as  it  has  not  been  very 
much  worn.  The  jacket  body  and  tunic  are  not 
good,  as  they  have  been  a  great  deal  worn  with 
other  skirts.  The  body  is  quite  worn  done,  the 
tunic  not  so  bad,  but  it  is  very  soft,  and  there  are 
many  small  cuts  behind  where  it  is  tucked  up.  A 
Subscriber  has  a  new  plain  body,  without  trim- 
ming, which  she  got  to  wear  with  the  skirt,  and 
a  lace  polonaise  over  it,  for  dinner.  Sleeves  of 
body  are  cut  at  the  elbow,  with  a  frill.  She  wants 
to  make  a  walking  dress  of  it  for  summer,  but 
does  not  know  how  to  make  it  up  or  trim  it. 
There  is  a  silk  fringe  round  the  tunic,  which  is 
very  good,  and  some  of  the  same  on  the  old  body, 
which  might  be  of  use.  A  Subscriber  is  in 
mourning,  but  would  not  like  it  trimmed  with 
crape.  Would  Sylvia  kindly  tell  her  what  would 
be  the  way  to  make  it  nice  for  summer }  [Cut 
the  skirt  to  a  walking  length.  Of  what  you  cut 
off,  make  coat  sleeves,  which  you  can  trim  with 
your  elbow  sleeves.  Turn  the  tunic  the  best  side 
out  Trim  it  wttii  your  fringe,  and  bands  of  silk 
made  from  the  remainder  of  what  you  cut  ofi^'the 
skirt,  and  make  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its 
former  shape,  so  that  the  cuts  will  not  show.  If 
the  tunic  is  worn  up  the  fi-ont,  lay  a  band  of  silk 
up  each  side  of  the  6'ont,  and  place  buttons  be- 
tween.] 

VioLiT  writes— Sylvia  must  excuse  my  ex- 
treme stupidity  in  not  having  explained  how  my 
Japanese  dress  is  made.  I  hope  she  will  answer 
me  in  next  number.  The  summer  is  near,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  it  for  that  month.  It  is  for 
a  walking  dress,  and  at  present  the  skirt  has  two 
flounces  scalloped,  each  about  a  finger  and  a  half 
vridej  it  is  rather  short,  and  not  gored.  I  am 
eighteen  years  old,  5  feet  3  inches,  with  fair  hair. 
The  basque  of  my  dress  is  rather  full  behind,  and 
open  down  the  Aront.  Jt  is  such  a  wretched  fit, 
that  1  am  afraid  it  will  never  make  anything  nice. 
1  hope  Sylvia  will  be  able  to  understand  my  ex- 
planation. What  could  I  do  with  eight  yards  of 
very  handsome  point  lace  a  finger  wide  ?  Is  it 
entirely  gone  out  of  fashion  for  walking  dresses  ? 
Will  jet  continue  fashionable  during  the  summer  ^ 
What  way  could  I  settle  my  hair.?  It  is  short, 
and  I  find  it  hard  to  settle  a  Catogan.  [Your 
dress  can  be  made  to  fit  you  by  using  some  silk  or 
velvet  of  a  darker  shade  down  the  firont  of  your 
basque  bodice  to  simulate  a  vest  or  waistcoat. 
Lay  the  original  material  over  this,  and  when  you 
have  got  it  to  fit  you,  cut  away  all  that  is  unne- 
cessary. You  will  see  in  many  of  our  back 
numbers  illustrations  of  the  sort  of  bodice  I  mean. 
Your  sleeves  will  have  to  be  slightly  trimmed 
*ith  the  darker  blue.  You  can  add  to  the 
length  of  your  skirt  by  a  join  under  the  basques. 
Ycur  point  lace  will  trim  a  dinner  or  fete  dress 
very  handsomely.] 

Ella  would  feel  obliged  for  Sylvia's  advice. 
I  have  a  black  silk  jacket,  half-fitting,  bought 
three  years  .ago,  cost  14s.  a  yard,  trimmed  with 
passementerie  and  deep  Maltese  lace.  It  is  26 
inches  in  front,  27  inches  at  back.  It  is  slit  up 
at  each  ride,  with«two  pleats  to  tuck  it  up.  I 
think  it  looks  old-fashioned.  It  is  very  good, 
being  little  worn.  Could  Sylvia  kindly  suggest 
jome  way  of  altering  it  to  be  more  fashionable  ? 
It  has  wide  sleeves.  Jam  married,  of  medium 
height,  and  inclined  to  be  stout,  [Make  it  into  a 
light  basque  bodice.  If  your  wide  sleeves  will 
not  cut  coat  sleeves,  put  on  deep  false  cufFs.] 

Emmix  WTites—Will  Sylvia  kindly  inform 
roe  in  the  May  number  how  to  remake  two  silk 
dreaes  (patterns  enclosed).  Of  the  violet  I  have 
three  plain  widths,  measuring  48  inches,  ten 
gores  round  body,  coat  sleeves,  and  a  yard  and  a 
qaarter  of  new.   [The  ten  gored  breadths  ought 


to  make  the  skirt  wide  enough.  Of  the  three 
plain  breadths  make  a  tablier,  and  you  will  have 
enough  over,  with  your  new  silk,  to  make  a 
fiounce  round  the  skirt,  and  loops  and  ends  at  the 
back  of  the  waist.  Wear  with  a  pretty  belt.] 
The  striped  I  intend  turning.  It  has  a  trained 
skirt,  plain,  round  body,  coat  sleeves,  about  half  a 
yard  of  new,  a  small  panier  and  fichu  trimmed 
with  frills  of  the  same,  bound  each  side  with 
satin.  I  bought  a  yard  and  three- quarters  of  plain 
silk  last  summer,  and  perhaps  I  can  still  use  it. 
[The  plain  silk  will  make  you  a  sleeveless  basque 
jacket  to  wear  over  your  round  body.  Trim  the 
three  front  breadths  of  the  skirt  with  small 
flounces  made  from  the  fichu,  panier,  and  trim- 
mings. Wear  the  back  breadths  plain,  with  a 
sash  of  handsome  brown  ribbon.]  I  am  5  feet 
2  inches  in  height,  rather  fair,  with  light  brown 
hair. 

M.  C.  has  a  black  silk  dress,  made  three 
years  ago,  with  fiounces  9  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom  of  long  skirt,  eight  widths  in  skirts,  full 
panier,  trimmed  round  with  frills  all  pinked  like 
the  flounce.  M.  C.  has  been  in  mourning  six 
months  for  a  brother-in-law,  and  is  now  leaving 
off  crape.  How  could  she  have  the  silk  dress 
turned  and  altered  to  look  modem  and  fresh 
Will  Sylvia  kindly  suggest  in  the  May  number, 
or  if  this  is  too  late  for  May,  please  answer  in  the 
June  magazine?  2.  Will  jackets  be  worn  for 
middle-aged  ladies?  [I  should  trim  the  three 
front  breadths  with  the  frills  of  the  panier,  and 
make  of  the  latter  tunic  ends  to  wear  at  the  back 
of  the  waist.  Sponged  and  turned,  with  this 
slight  alteration,  the  dress  should  look  quite  fresh 
and  fashionable,  but  you  do  not  say  how  the 
body  and  sleeves  are  made.    2.  Yes.] 

Annie  will  be  obliged  to  Sylvia  if  she  will 
answer  the  following  questions  in  the  May 
number — Would  it  be  good  taste  to  trim  a  black 
grenadine  tunic  with  white  lace,  for  out-of-door 
wear,  over  a  black  silk  skirt  ?  Annie  thinks  it 
would  look  more  stylish  than  black  lace,  as  black 
and  white  is  so  fashionable  just  now.  [It  would 
not  be  good  taste.] 

Edith  has  had  a  very  handsome  black  satin 
quilted  skirt  given  to  her  by  her  husband,  who  is 
rather  fond  of  dress  in  a  woman.  Will  Sylvia 
kindly  tell  her  what  would  look  very  handsome 
over  it  for  summer  wear  ?  It  is  quilted  three- 
quarters  at  the  sides  and  back,  quite  to  the  waist 
in  front.  Could  I  wear  it  with  that  part  at  the 
back,  as  it  is  only  slightly  gored.  1  should  prefer 
something  black,  as  that  always  looks  well. 
Please  answer  me  in  May.  [With  a  little 
management  as  to  the  length,  you  could  wear  the 
front  at  the  back.  A  black  cashmere  tablier  or 
polonaise  would  look  very  handsome  over  it.]  I 
beg  to  say  I  sent  seven  stamps  to  Heather  Bell 
for  fern  roots  last  month,  but  I  have  not  received 
the  roots  or  the  stamps.  I  found  when  I  had 
posted  my  letter  that  it  was  November  number 
1  intended  sending  to  Miss  Clyde.  Some  one 
must  have  received  the  stamps.  I  am  glad  I  did 
not  send  more. 

Hilda  has  a  dress  like  the  enclosed  piece  or 
silk,  several  years  old,  but  quite  fresh,  having 
been  worn  very  little,  k  consists  of  six  breadths 
21  inches  wide,  50  inches  long  The  body  has 
been  full  and  long.  The  back  piece  is  17  inches 
long,  the  fronts  20  inches.  The  sleeves  seem  to 
be  quite  hopeless  affairs,  being  very  short  and 
wide.  They  measure  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
at  the  back  19  inches,  and  the  inside  10  inches. 
If  Sylvia  thinks  it  possible  to  make  such  a  limited 
quantity  of  silk  into  a  dress  of  respectable  appear- 
ance, will  she  please  say  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and 
also  whether  the  silk  itself  would  look  old- 
fashioned  ?  A  little  expense  not  minded.  Hilda 
is  tall,  rather  stout,  and  old-looking  for  twenty- 
two.    [I  do  not  think  this  can  be  made  into  a 


complete  dress.  It  would  make  a  tablier  and 
bodice,  or  would  look  very  well  made  into  a  skirt 
walking  length,  over  which  you  could  wear  a 
tablier  and  bodice-  of  plain  blue.  You  would 
have  enough  silk  for  two  or  three  flounces  on 
the  skirt.  The  silk  will  not  look  old-fashioned 
if  made  up  in  combination  with  plain  blue  silk. 3 

Myrtle  would  feel  greatly  obliged  to  Sylvia 
if  she  will  tell  her  at  what  age  babies  should 
leave  o9i  wearing  hoods,  and  what  should  they 
then  wear?  [At  three  months.  Little  white 
hats.]  I  have  a  black  silk  dress.  The  polonaise 
is  too  much  worn  to  do  up,  but  the  train  is  not  at 
all  worn.  Would  you  tell  me  how  to  trim  it  so 
as  to  look  nice.  It  is  a  plain  long  train.  My 
height  it  5  feet  5  inches,  figure  rather  slight.  I 
have  also  a  black  and  white  gauze  shawl,  could 
1  make  any  use  of  that?  [1  should  keep  the 
trained  skirt  as  it  is,  and  wear  over  it  a  long 
tablier  and  ends  made  of  the  shawl.]  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  troubled  you,  although  I  have 
long  been  a  subscriber,  but  seeing  you  so  kindly 
help  others  with  your  advice,  I  thought  you  could 
also  help  me.  Have  I  kept  to  the  rules  ?  [Yes.] 

E.  W.  N.  writes — Seeing  how  kindly  you 
answer  the  numerous  questions  put  to  you  in  the 
magazine,  I  have  ventured  to  ask  you  a  few.  I 
have  a  good  black  silk  jacket,  have  only  worn  it 
a  very  few  times,  so  it  is  nearly  as  good  as  new, 
and  it  is  made  with  tight  back  and  loose  fronts. 
Could  you  suggest  some  way  so  that  I  could  have 
it  made  to  wear  this  summer  either  for  indoors  or 
out.  [Make  it  into  a  tight  basque  jacket.]  I 
want  a  dress  for  spring.  What  sort  of  one  would 
you  advise  me  to  get, and  how  should  it  be  made  ? 
[There  is  an  immense  choice  of  materials,  home- 
spun, beige,  serge,  cashmere,  etc.  See  fashion 
articles  and  plates.]  I  have  seen  an  advertisement 
in  the  magazine,  Mrs.  Judd's  book  for  teaching 
dressmaking  and  fitting.  Would  it  enable  you  to 
do  a  little  without  any  lessons  ?  [I  have  never 
seen  the  book,  so  cannot  say.]  I  suppose  when 
we  ask  any  questions,  we  have  to  state  appear- 
ance, etc.  Height  about  5  feet,  complexion  dark, 
brown  hair,  rather  thin  than  stout.  Also,  when 
we  write  to  you,  have  we  to  enclose  a  stamped 
directed  envelope.  Being  the  first  time  that  I 
have  ventured  to  write  to  you,  I  hardly  know 
how  to  begin.  [We  do  not  require  stamp  or 
envelope,  unless  you  expect  replies  from  our  cor- 
respondents to  be  forwarded  by  post.]  Is  this 
written  in  accordance  with  rules  ?  Have  I  left 
enough  space  for  answers  ?  [Rather  limited.] 
Also,  would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  proper  way, 
when  you  do  not  hear  what  a  person  says — is  it 
proper  to  say,  "What  do  you  say?"  or,  "I  beg 
your  pardon?'*  I  have  heard  some  adopt  the 
former,  though  I  use  the  latter.  [The  latter 
generally  is  perhaps  the  better.]  Also,  will 
fichus  be  worn  this  summer  ?  [Yes.] 

Nellie  writes — >^ill  black  polonaises  be 
worn  over  coloured  skirls  this  spring,  just  for  a 
morning  ?  [No.]  Can  you  infer  from  my  letter 
that  I  am  very  deficient  in  grammar  ?  Being  very 
delicate,  my  education  has  been  neglected.  [I 
can  infer  that  you  are  young  enough  to  be  able  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.]  Could  you,  or  any  of 
your  correspondents,  give  me  the  words  of  a  hymn 
beginning — 

How  firm  a  foundarion, 
Ye  saints  of  the  Lord  '*  ? 

Have  I  written  this  in  accordance  with  roles, 
being  the  first  rime  that  I  have  ventured  to  ad- 
dress you?  [Yes,]  Also,  would  you  give  me 
the  proper  address?  I  did  not  know  scarcely 
where  to  send  this  to,  not  seeing  the  £ditor*s  ad- 
dress in  the  magazine.  [See  notice  at  top  of  pre- 
vious page.]  What  will  the  prevailing  colours  be 
for  dresses  this  spring  ?   [Neutral  colours.] 
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E.  D.  B.  writes :  Can  any  one  give  me  the 
address  of  a  person  who  can  tell  character  from 
handwriting?  Address,  E.  D.  B.,  Cotford, 
Sidmoulh.  (Prepaid  answers  will  be  for- 
warded.) 

A  Mother  writes  :  I  am  so  much  delighted 
with  your  excellent  "  Work-room  "  that  I  beg 
you  will  accept  my  thanks  for  having  published 
such  a  very  useful  and  valuable  periodical.  I 
am  sorry  1  did  not  know  of  ^it  sooner  ;  having 
but  lately  become  acquainted  with  The  Young 
Englishwoman,  I  find  it  the  most  sensible 
and  practical  work  of  the  kmd  I  ever  saw.  I 
am  a  mother,  having  four  dear  children  ;  and 
make  up  all  their  clothing  at  home.  I  have 
long  been  seeking  for  such  a  book  as  yours, 
and  now  I  intend  to  take  it  in  always.  The 
little  night-dress  h«  been  already  put  into  use  ; 
and  I  hope  there  will  be  further  useful  patterns 
for  the  dear  little  ones.  May  I  trouble  you 
with  just  one  question  ?  Have  you  any  agents 
in  San  Francisco,  or  Sacramento  (California), 
as  I  expect  to  go  there  within  the  next  four 
months,  with  my  husband  and  family?  [Any 
bookseller  out  there  will  supply  it,  without 
extra  charge  for  postage,  which  we  should  have 
to  niake.]  The  reason  why  I  ask  is  this,  if  you 
have  not,  I  will  send  you  a  subscription  before 
I  leave,  to  have  The  Young  Englishwoman 
forwarded  to  me  ;  and  I  will  introduce  it  to  all 
I  can,  as  I  have  been  doing  already.  I  think 
you  are  very  obliging  to  your  numerous  readers 
to  give  them  such  very  appropriate  answers  to 
their  queries.  I  also  thank  you  for  your  intro- 
duction to  the  new  embroideries.  I  have  sent 
to  London  for  patterns.  These  intimations  are 
valuable  to  us  who  live  in,  a  provincial  town, 
and  who  do  not  often  see  the  new  trimmings, 
etc.,  until  some  time  after  they  are  in  use. 

Esmeralda  would  feel  greatly  obliged  to 
the  Editor  of  The  Young  Englishwoman,  if 
he  could  inform  her  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
•  •  Excelsior  ?  "  [ "  Excelsior ' '  means  '  •  h  igher ' '] 
Are  flannel  and  silk  lightning  non-conductors  ? 

Huldah  wishes  that  instructions  were 
printed  with  other  directions  in  every  month's 
issue,  as  to  the  Editor's  address,  and  to  the 
date  in  month  when  the  communications 
for  the  "Drawing-room  "  and  "  Work-room  ?  " 
must  be  sent  for  insertion  in  the  next  month. 
Huldah  supposes  she  must  address  to  the  pub- 
lishers, as  she  finds  no  instructions  on  the  point. 
[Many  thanks  for  your  practical  suggestions. 
You  will  see  they  have  been  carried  out.  ]  To 
Agnes  Neville,  Huldah  has  a  small  Pocket 
Dictionary,  published  in  1846,  by  W.  Tegg  and 
Co.,  73,  Cheapside,  she  does  not  know  if  that 
edition  is  still  in  print.  But  she  thinks  Agnes 
N.  will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  small 
dictionary,  as  there  are  several  published. 
The  one  H.  refers  to,  is  2\  inches  by  4,  she  has 
seen  smaller  ones.  If  .\gnes  N.  mentions  the 
size  she  requires  to  her  bK3okseller,  he  will  pro- 
bably procure  it.  Emma  C.  requested  the 
name  of  an  institution  where  young  girls  are 
trained  for  service.  Huldah  thinks  that  there 
is  one  in  connection  with  The  National  Society 
for  Young  Girls,  of  which  J.  B.  Talbot  is  the 
secretary,  ofSce,  28,  New  Broad  Street.  There 
is  also  a  Servant's  Training  Home,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Field  Lane  Institutions,  Little 
Saffron  Hill,  Farringdon  Road. 

A  Subscriber  would  be  much  obliged  to 
Sylvia  for  information  as  to  the  disposal  of 
fancy  work?  herself  and  sisters  have  much 
spare  time ;  and  wish  to  do  some  as  an  increase 
of  pocket  money,  and  for  charity  purposes. 
An  answer  in  next  month's  number  will  much 
oblige.  Address,  Secretary,  27a,  North  Audley 
Street,  W. 


T.  A.  E.  writes  :  As  an  old  reader  of  The 
Young  Englishwoman,  I  have  often  thought 
it  would  be  a  great  treat  if  you  inserted  a  page  or 
two  of  music  monthly,  inviting  your  subscribers 
to  contribute  their  own  composition  for  your 
selection  and  approval.  If  you  agree  to  this  I 
am  willing  to  be  amongst  your  eaniest  contri- 
butors. [We  shall  receive  with  pleasure  any 
original  musical  compositions  that  our  sul>- 
scribcrs  may  wish  to  submit  to  us.] 

Hope  writes  :  I  want  to  ask  your  advice 
about  a  mailer,  which  will,  perhaps,  be  out  of 
place  in  The  Young  Englishwoman,  but 
which  troubles  me  so  much,  that  I  must  write 
to  you.  What  must  I  do  to  prevent  my  eye- 
lids from  sweUing  ?  I  have  bathed  them  with 
both  warm  and  cold  water,  etc.,  but  it  does  not 
take  the  swelling  down  in  the  least ;  some  days 
they  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  others.  What 
can  be  the  reason  ?  They  did  not  used  to  be 
so,  it  is  not  because  I  have  weak  eyes,  for  they 
are  very  strong.  If  you,  or  any  reader  of  the 
magazine,  can  suggest  a  remedy  that  would 
not  injure  the  eyes,  I  should  be  for  ever  grate- 
ful, for  you  know  it  maktrs  them  look  so  terribly 
ugly  and  small,  as  well  as  feeling  so  funny. 
What  is  the  best  kind  of  soap  to  use  for  a 
blotchey,  rough  skin?  [Oatmeal  soap.]  I 
trust  my  letter  may  be  in  time  for  your  next 
number,  as  I  shall  be  anxiously  looking  for- 
ward to  your  answers.  [If  this  be  the  same 
"  Hope  ''  whose  letter  appeared  in  the  February 
number,  there  is  a  letter  waiting  for  her,  which 
Sylvia  could  not  forward,  as  Hope  had  sent  no 
address.] 

Je  Suis  would  feel  much  obliged  if  Sylvia 
would  assist  her  in  choosing  a  wedding- 
dress.  She  is  about  five  feel,  and  fair.  Would 
not  a  silk  dress  be  too  heavy-looking?  Je 
Suis  thought  of  a  white  Brussels  net  dress  over 
a  low  silk  slip,  as  the  wedding  will  be  in 
supimer,  but  could  she  wear  it  afterwards  as  a 
dinner-dress  ?  Would  Sylvia  be  so  kind  as  to 
help  her,  and  say  how  it  ought  to  be  made  ? 
[Silk  would  not  be  at  all  too  heavy,  but  Brussels 
net  would  be  pretty,  light,  and  unconventional, 
if  rather  unfashionable.  See  bride  s  toilette  in 
our  April  number.]  Je  Suis  has  also  a  pale 
blue  silk  to  be  made  up  for  a  dinner-dress. 
What  would  be  the  most  fashionable  way? 
[See  dress  articles  and  fashion  plates.  Also 
see  notice  at  beginning  of  "Our  Work-room."] 
Are  mob-caps  fashionable  for  bridesmaids, 
or  what?  [Bonnets.]  And  do  they  jequire 
veils  ?  [No.  J  If  girls  have  a  great  quantity  of 
hair  and  very  long,  would  it  be  bad  taste  to 
wear  part  of  it  hanging  down?  [Not  at  a 
wedding.  It  would  be  bad  taste  in  the  street, 
but  looks  very  pretty  on  an  occasion  like  this, 
or  in  the  evening.]  Can  young  married  ladies 
wear  thin  dresses  for  dinner,  or  is  it  imperative 
for  them  to  wear  hea\ier  ones?  [They  can 
wear  thin  dresses.]  What  would  Syhia  sug- 
gest for  bridesmaids'  dresses  ?  Je  Suis  thought 
of  white  tarlatan,  the  one  half  with  dark  crim- 
son sashes,  and  the  other  pale  blue.  Je  Suis  is 
very  sorry  to  trouble  Sylvia  with  so  many  ques- 
tions, but  she  would  be  much  obliged  if  they 
could  be  answered  next  month,  as  it  would  be 
too  late  afterwards.  [Tarlatan  is  scarcely  a 
suitable  material  for  daylight.  Fine  Swiss 
muslin  would  be  prettier.  The  sashes  would 
look  very  well  as  you  suggest.] 

Jenny  B.  begs  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
onyx  ring  from  Sophy,  for  which  she  is  greatly 
obliged. 

Pauline  would  be  glad  if  the  kind  Editor 
would  tell  her  who  George  Sand  is,  or  is  it  a 
"nom  de  plume  '  taken  hw  a  lady.  [George 
Sand  is  the  assumed  name  of  a  French  authoress, 


Madame  Dudevart.]  She  would  also  like  to  know 
how  "  Undine"  is  pronounced.  [*'  Oondeen  " 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pronunciation  in 
English  syllables,  but  the  "  U  has  the  soft 
French  sound  as  in  eu  ]  And  how  long  it 
would  take  a  young  girl  to  learn  German  and 
Italian.  Pauline  has  been  a  subscnber  for 
many  years,  and  is  very  much  pleased  with  i:, 
thinks  it  woith  a  shilhng  compared  with  the 
*•  Young  Ladies'  Journal ''  which  Pauline  ihirts 
very  trashy.  [It  would  depend  greatly  on  liie 
girl's  capacity.  Some  learn  as  much  of  a 
guage  m  thiee  months  as  others  do  in  a  year. 
Much  also  would  depend  on  the  leacrcr. 
With  a  good  teacher,  a  quick  learner  vvi.lmj  j 
to  devote  two  or  three  hours  a  day  to  a  lan- 
guage, ought  to  become  pretty  well  acquamiti 
with  it  by  the  end  of  twelve  months  ] 

M.  W.  will  be  mucli  obliged  if  any  reader  of 
The  Young  Englishwoman  can  tellbeni  tnere 
is  any  book  published  on  exercises,  with  ex- 
panders for  girls,  such  as  are  usually  taught  in 
dancing  classes  ?  If  so,  where  can  ihe  procure 
it?  M.  W.  does  not  know  the  form  used  la 
asking  questions  in  the  magazine,  and  liopes 
that  the  Editor  will  excuse  her  if  she  has  made 
any  mistake.    [See  Rule  2.] 

A  Constant  Subscribes  to  The  Yotr.sG 
Englishwoman  would  be  giad  to  know  wh..i 
kind  of  dinner,  tea,  and  breakfast  service  wou.(: 
be  most  suitable  for  her.  Ought  she  to  have 
silver  or  electro-plate  ?  Her  intended  husband 
has  ^£^300  per  annum,  and  she  has  a  dowry  d 
;f  1000.  [A  silver  breaJcfast  service  is  the  more 
economical  eventually,  but  people  with  jQyM 
a  year  usually  have  electro-plate.]  When 
boiled  eggs  or  meat  are  eaten  for  breakfast, 
should  a  separate  plate  be  given  for  the  bread 
and  butter?  [Yes.]  How  should  pickJes  be 
put  on  the  table  ?  [In  a  glass  pickle  jar,  with 
glass  stopper,  and  small  silver  pickle  fork.] 
How  should  boiled  eggs  be  put  on  the  table  ? 
[On  a  pretty  silver  or  electro  eggstand.]  Would 
a  tipsy  cake  be  suitable  to  serve  instead  of 
pudding  at  dinner,  when  one  dines  about  ha^f 
past  one  or  two  ?  [Yes,  if  you  do  not  make  it 
too  strong.]  And  could  it  be  ser\-ed  on  a  hi  tie 
flat  dish  like  a  pudding  ?  [No  doubt  it  could  be 
so  served,  but  a  glass  dish  is  the  correct  thing.' 

Louise  May's  compliments  to  the  Editor, 
and  would  feel  grateful  if  he  will  kindly  ans«'cr 
her  the  following  questions.  Should  the  plates 
be  placed  between  the  carver  and  the  dish  wixh 
meat?  [Yes.J  And  should  the  teacups  or 
teapot  be  placed  next  the  one  that  pours  the 
tea?  [The  teapot  to  her  right,  the  teacups 
ranged  before  her.}  Of  what  size  should  round 
and  square  pincushions  be?  [The  round  are 
prettiest  from  6  to  8  inches  across.  The  square 
can  measure  6  to  8  inches  each  way.  but  square 
pincushions  are  not  so  pretty  as  oblong.]  And 
how  deep?  [Two  to  four  inches.]  ShouM  a 
married  lady  wear  a  gold  keeper  and  her 
engagement-ring,  or  only  the  latter?  \ltc 
engagement-ring  is  often  worn  as  a  keeper  ovts 
the  wedding  ring.]  What  could  be  done  to  pre> 
vent  cakes  cracking  i  n  the  oven  ?  [  R^ulate  tbs 
heat  so  that  they  shall  not  rise  too  quickly. 
Why  is  it  that  the  milk  always  curdles  in 
maccaroni  puddings? 

Mary  Ann  will  feel  grateful  if  Sylvi.i  win 
kindly  answer  the  following  questions.  5>bould 
one  put  the  number^  on  underclothing  when 
one  has  three  dozen  of  everything.  M.  A. 
thinks  it  would  look  ridiculous  to  put  36  on 
her  things.  [It  would.  Number  thein  in 
dozens,  thus:  i  x,  i  2,  i  3.  etc. ;  then  mark 
the  second  dozen  2  i,  2  a,  2  3,  etc. ;  and  the 
third  dozen,  3  i»  3  2,  3  3,  etc]  Should  coun- 
terpanes be  hemmed?  [It  is  sometimes  nects- 
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sary.]  Is  fringe  always  put  on  knitted  quilts? 
[Not  always.]  With  what  should  pincushions 
be  stuffed?  t^ran.]  When  one  has  a  room 
with  only  pieces  of  carpet  here  and  there  over 
it.  should  the  carpet  be  bound  with  something  ? 
[Yes,  with  some  bright  coloured,  strong  braid.] 
if  one  orders  underclothing  from  Mrs.  Jay,  is 
'here  any  need  to  send  the  measure?  fYes.] 
-^Id  the  foldings  be  seen  in  table-cloths,  or 
'  they  be  ironed  out  ?  [They  need  not  be 
It.  unless  they  have  been  very  badly 
nd  the  creases  look  rough  and  un- 

£  R.  S.  has  great  pleasure  in  sending 
le  words  of  **  The  Scout,"  and  begs  to 
CO  the  Editor,  that  the  cut-out  paper 
(also  the   one  on  the  large  sheet) 
n  on  one  of  the  figures,  either  in  the  book 
the  sheet ;  she  likes  the  magazine  very 
.  and  finds  it  very  usefuL  She  is  encouraged 
xke  the  atx>ve  suggestion  by  the  attention 
.•n  to  the  most  trivial  questions.  [Sylvia  had 
£idy  made  arrangements  to  effect  this  plan, 
je  same  idea  having  occuned  to  her.] 

THE  SCOUT. 

Come !  boor,  your  "  little  blue  " 

I  war  not.  friend,  with  you  ! 
'Twas  for  this  can  a  bold  Uhlan, 

His  bridle  drew. 

Merely  a  petrel  I, 

Telling  the  storm  is  nigh. 
Clink  we  a  glass,  so  may  it  pass, 

Your  homestead  by. 

Lurking  in  brake  by  day, 

Reading  by  stars  my  way. 
Clattering  fast  through  hamlet  old. 

O'er  lonely  wold. 

Maidens  pale  at  my  glance. 

Peasants  cow'r  'neath  my  lance. 
Miserly  souls  hold  fast  their  gold, 

From  Uhlan  bold ! 

Yet  his  the  risk,  not  theirs, 

Thousands  and  more  to  one ; 

Little  for  odds  he  cares, 

Better  too  many  than  none  ! 

Ha!   Hal  Hal 

Come  !  boor,  etc 

Such  a  home  I've  left  far  away, 
I^ed  ones  there  for  me  are  sighing. 

I  can  see  the  moon's  placid  ray. 
On  roof  and  tree,  and  pale  face  lying. 
Ah  !  give  thy  hand  good  peasant  to  me. 

Hearts  are  hearts  the  weary  world  all  over. 
Peace  still  dwells  with  thee  and  thine  [ 
^  now  prayeth  the  war-worn  rover  I 
Come !  boor,  etc. 

To  Nellie.  [You  are  quite  right.  All 
arc  welcome.  The  reason  your  questions  were 
not  answered  last  month,  was  not  that  your 
writing  is  bad,  but  that  we  get  so  many  letters 
^  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  answer  all 
immediately.  Sylvia  does  her  best  to  reply  to 
ail  in  turn.  I  hope  your  answers  being  late 
Mil  not  much  inconvenience  you.  To  those 
conuined  in  your  former  letter,  you  will  find 
answers  elsewhere.  1.  To  improve  your  writ- 
ing, get  those  copybooks  of  which  every  second 
line  is  done  faintly  in  copperplate,  for  the  learner 
lo  write  ox-er.  For  your  grammar,  get  the 
gr^mar  used  in  the  National  Schools  and 
write  exercises.  Could  you  get  a  friend  to  cor- 
rect them  for  you  f  Perhaps  some  of  our  cor- 
rcspondenu  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  you  the 
words  of  "  See,  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes." 
pirections  for  making  the  jacket  txxiice  given 
in  the  April  number,  are  given  on  page  215  of 
same  number.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  arrang- 
ing the  fulness  of  the  basques,  and  that  will  be 
easy  if  you  remember  that  the  basque  of  the 
sjde-piecc  falls  over  the  basque  at  the  back. 
Your  suggestion  about  the  illustration  has  been 
aniicipAted.  iSee  Rules  3  and  5  of  Exchange 
tdumiL  Judson  s  dyes  are  really  good,  but 
DouuDg  with  cotton  and  wool  mixed  will  dye 


well,  as  the  cotton  shrinks  much  more  than  the 
wool,  and  that  makes  the  material  cockle  up. 
As  your  hair  is  both  short  and  thin,  you  had 
better  wear  it  in  curls.  Curl  it  close  up  to  your 
head  every  night.  I  am  very  glad  you  like  the 
magazine.]  Nellie  informs  Ida  wales  that 
the  price  of  the  "Bristol  Tune  Book  "is,  she 
thinks,  3s.  6d. 

Ceres  will  be  glad  if  Sylvia  will  favour  her 
with  an  explanation  of  Tennyson's  "Holy 
Grail."  What  is  considered  the  proper  age  to 
commence  singing  lessons  for  a  girl?  Also, 
will  the  Elditor,  or  a  correspondent,  kindly  sug- 
gest a  good,  small  French  literature.  [I  give 
you  the  explanation  in  the  words  of  King 
Arthur  himself.  Addressing  his  knights,  he 
says:  "The  holy  vessel  wherefrom,  at  the 
supper  of  our  Lord,  before  His  death  He  drank 
the  wine  with  his  disciples,  hath  been  held  ever 
since  the  holiest  treasure  of  the  world,  and 
wheresoever  it  hath  rested,  peace  and  pros- 
perity have  rested  with  it  on  the  land.  But 
since  the  dolorous  stroke  which  BaJin  gave 
King  Pelles,  none  have  seen  it,  for  Heaven, 
wroth  with  that  presumptuous  blow,  hath  hid  it 
none  know  where.  Yet  somewhere  in  the  world 
it  still  may  be,  and  perchance,  it  is  left  to  us  and 
to  this  noble  order  of  the  Table  Round,  to  find 
and  bring  it  home,  and  make  of  this,  our 
realm,  the  happiest  in  the  earth.  Many  great 
quests  and  perilous  adventures  have  ye  all 
taken  and  achieved,  but  this  high  quest  he  only 
shall  attain  who  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure 
heart,  and  valour  and  hardihood  beyond  all 
other  men."  "  Legends  of  King  Arthur,  by 
J.  T.  K,"  Eventually,  Sir  Galahad  found  the 
Sangreal,  or  Holy  Grail,  and  when  he  died, 
about  two  years  afterwards,  "There  came  a 
hand  from  Heaven,  and  took  the  vessel  and 
bare  it  out  of  sight,  and  since  then,  was  never 
man  so  hardy  as  to  say  that  he  had  seen  the 
Sangreal."] 

May-Li  LY  encloses  the  words  of  the 
"  Gipsy's  Warning  "  in  answer  to  "  Blue  Bell's  " 
inquiry. 

GIPSY'S  WARNING. 

Do  not  trust  him,  gentle  lady, 

Tho'  his  voice  be  low  and  sweet  ; 
Heed  not  him  who  kneels  before  you. 

Gently  pleading  at  thy  feet. 
Now  thy  life  is  in  its  morning. 

Cloud  not  this  thy  happy  lot ; 
Listen  to  the  gipsy's  warning. 

Gentle  lady,  trust  him  not. 
Listen  to,  etc. 

Do  not  turn  so  coldly  from  me, 

I  would  only  guard  thy  youth 
From  his  stem  and  withering  power ; 

I  would  only  tell  thee  truth. 
I  would  shield  thee  from  all  danger ; 

Save  thee  from  the  tempter's  snare. 
Lady,  shun  that  dark-eyed  stranger, 

I  have  wam'd  thee,  now,  beware. 
Lady,  shun,  etc. 

Lady,  once  there  lived  a  maiden. 

Pure  and  bright,  and,  like  thee,  fair. 
But  he  wooed  and  wooed  and  won  her. 

Filled  her  gentle  heart  with  care. 
Then  he  heeded  not  her  weeping. 

Nor  cared  he  her  life  to  save. 
Soon  she  perished,  now  she's  sleeping 

In  the  cold  and  silent  grave. 
.   Soon  she  perished,  etc. 

Keep  thy  gold,  I  do  not  wish  it  ! 

Lady,  I  have  prayed  for  this. 
For  the  hour  when  I  might  foil  him, 

Rob  him  of  expected  bliss. 
Gentle  lady,  do  not  wonder 

At  my  woixis,  so  cold  and  wild  ; 
Lady,  in  that  green  grave  yonder, 

Lies  the  gipsy's  only  child. 
Lady,  in  that,  etc. 

Brownie  is  so  much  obliged  to  Aiguille 


for  telling  her  how  to  make  cork  fmmes,  she 
will  certainly  try  and  make  some.  She  also 
wants  to  know  if  she  could  get  the  pattern  of 
the  fichu  on  pages  2x2  and  213  of  the  April 
cumber,  from  Madame  Goubaud,  and  if  that 
particular  shape  has  a  special  name ;  she  would 
also  be  much  obliged  if  Sylvia  could  tell  her 
how  much  stuff  it  would  take.  Could  any 
friend  suggest  some  thick  sort  of  glove  (not 
leather)  for  archery,  as  I  can't  shoot  well  in 
tips.  [We  give  the  pattern  of  the  fichu  with 
this  number/] 

Alpha  writes:  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
to  your  much  admired  Young  English- 
woman for  many  years,  now  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  I  should  be  so  much 
obliged  if  you  could  tell  me  how  I  can  dispose 
of  them  ;  they  are  much  too  good  for  waste 
paper,  being  in  very  good  condition,  and  so 
full  of  interesting  aneoiotes  and  fancy-work  of 
all  kinds. 

Mrs.  R.  would  feel  obliged  if  you  could  let 
her  know  in  ''Our  Drawing-room  "  next  month 
how  the  tablier  tunics,  with  sash  ends,  are 
finished  at  the  waist ;  are  they  sewn  into  a 
waistband,  or  attached  to  the  bodice,  or  best 
worn  with  them,  as  she  is  going  to  make  one 
from  the  cut-out  paper  pattern  given  some  time 
agOb  [They  are  sewn  on  a  band  which  buttons 
or  hooks  at  the  back.] 

Elvina  presents  ner  best  compliments  to 
Sylvia,  and  she  will  be  so  grateful  for  a  little 
advice  about  her  dear  boy.  only  six  months  old, 
his  litde  right  leg  is  slightly  curved,  commonly 
known  as  bow-legged.  What  can  be  done  for 
it  ?  In  other  respects  he  is  such  a  lieauty,  and 
so  interesting,  so  good-tempered.  Would 
Sylvia  mind  giving  her  counsel  in  that  most 
useful  Young  Englishwoman.  [Sylvia 
sympathises  deeply  with  Elvina,  but  could  not 
venture  to  advise  her  on  such  an  imponant 
matter,  which  is  one  that  demands  immediately 
a  clever  surgeon's  opinion.   Do  not  delay.] 

Nkttie  will  be  obliged  if  the  Editor  will 
reply  to  the  following  questions,  or  if  he  cannot, 
will  some  of  his  correspondents.  What  is  a 
suitable  dress  for  confirmation,  for  an  un- 
married lady  of  29,  who  is  rather  younger-look- 
ing than  her  age  7  [White  cashmere  or  white 
alpaca.  White  piqud  might  do.  [Should  a  veil  or 
cap  be  worn?  [Either.]  How  should  the  hair  be 
dressed  for  that  occasion,  may  frizzectes  be 
worn?  [The  hair  may  be  done  as  usual.] 
Nettie's  hair  is  very  thin  and  short,  so  how  could 
she  do  it  at  all  with  some  additional  hair  and 
pads  ?  [The  catogan  is  still  the  most  popular 
style  of  doing  the  hair.  It  is  very  easily 
arranged  with  false  hair.] 

Mary  has  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valu- 
able magazine  for  many  years,  and  looks  for- 
ward to  its  arrival  every  month.  This  is  the 
first  time  Mary  has  ventured  to  write,  and  hopes 
the  Editor  will  not  think  her  imposing  on  his 
kindness.  Mary  asks  if  a  young  gentleman 
desired  a  kiss  from  a  young  lady,  should  she 
comply  with  his  wishes  at  once,  or  not?  [I 
should  say  not,  unless  the  young  lady  and 
young  gentleman  were  engaged  to  be  married 
to  each  other.]  What  excuse  could  she  make 
if  in  want  of  one  ?  [No  excuse  would  be  neces- 
sary, since  it  is  not  usual  for  young  ladies  to 
kiss  young  gentlemen  whenever  they  ask.  If  it 
were,  they  would  always  be  asking.]  And  if 
she  gave  the  kiss  would  she  be  thought  fast  ? 
[Her  lady  friends  would  think  so,  and  say  so. 
Her  gentlemen  friends  would  think  so,  but  per- 
haps not  say  so.]  And  if  she  refused,  would 
she  be  thought  rude  ?  [No,  for  it  is  the  gentle- 
man who  is  rude  to  ask  it.]  Mary  will  very 
thankful  for  the  Editor's  answers  in  your  next 
number. 

A  Young  Welsh  Woman  would  feel  grate- 
ful if  Sylvia  would  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions.  Will  black  silk  polonaises  be  worn 
over  coloured  skirts  this  summer  ?  [No.J 
Will  plain  or  frilled  skirts  be  most  fashionable? 
[Both  will  be  worn.]  Could  toilet  mats  and 
nightdress  cases  be  braided  with  white,  or 
would  coloured  braid  be  required  ?  [They  can 
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be  braided  in  white.]  Of  what  material  should 
bread  aod  cheese  cloths  be  made  ?  [A  folded 
napkin  is  used.]  A  crochet  thing  or  what 
would  be  more  suitable  for  putting  on  toilet 
glasses  when  they  are  placed  in  windows? 
[They  can  be  trimmed  with  white  mushn  over 
pink,  or  a  pretty  light  chintz  edged  with  lace 
and  ribbon  bows.]  With  what  would  it  be  best 
to  trim  a  dress  of  the  enclosed  pattern,  for  a 
young  lady  of  twenty  ?  Could  it  be  trimmed 
with  the  same  material?  [Yes.]  And  what 
kind  of  button  would  be  best?  [Black.] 
With  what  would  it  be  best  to  trim  a  black 
straw  hat  for  summer?  1  would  like  it  to 
be  all  black,  as  it  is  to  be  worn  with  different 
coloured  dresses.  [Trim  your  hat  with  black 
silk  or  velvet.]  When  one  gives  a  pair  of 
sUppers  to  a  gentleman,  should  they  be  made 
up  before  being  given  ?  [The  slippers  need  not 
be  made  up  before  being  given.]  "Carrie" 
will  find  that  her  excellent  suggestion  has  been 
comphed  with. 

Bessie  Yates  presents  her  compliments  to 
Sylvia,  and  would  be  greatly  obHged  if  she 
could  give  a  braided  pattern  of  a  gentleman's 
smoking  cap  in  The  Young  Englishwoman. 
Bessie  is  so  well  pleased  with  the  magazine, 
she  shows  it  to  all  her  friends,  and  has  sue 
ceeded  in  getting  three  of  them  to  take  it  in. 
[If  we  can  manage  this,  we  will,  but  we  are 

.asked  for  so  many  different  patterns,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  all.] 

Olive.  [Several  of  our  subscribers  had 
asked  for  the  pattern  you  object  to.    We  are 

^constantly  asked  for  patterns  for  children's 
clothing,  but  no  doubt  you  are  right  to  a  greit 
extent.  Charles  Halle's  Practical  Pianoforte 
School  is  in  five  sections.  B^ch  section  is 
divided  into  several  parts,  and  the  price  of 
these  parts  is  from  2S.  to  2s.  6d.  each.] 


Advertuements  of  Lady  s  Work,  Pet  Animals, 
etc.,  for  this  part  of  the  Paper,  arc  charged 
for  at  the  rate  of  One  Shilling  for  Twelve 
H^ords. 

E.  T.  B.  thanks  her  correspondents  for 
orders  ;  she  still  sends  clean  M.S.  songs.  Ilde- 
gonda,  She  Wandered  Down,  etc.,  from  6d. ; 
long  list  of  others  ;  point-lace,  butterflies,  6d.  ; 
tuckers,  is.  6d.  ;  lace  begun  or  finished,  and 
aiiy  article  made  at  moderate  charges  ;  tatting, 
from  3d.  Wanted,  "Cassell's  Magazine"  for 
"Englishwoman's  Domestic,"  posted  21st. 
Post  Office,  Teignmouth. 

Y.  Z.  knits  mats,  3s.  a  pair ;  makes  hand- 
kerchief cases,  painted,  3s.  6d.  ;  has  Berlin- 
stripe  for  ottoman,  4s.  ;  would  be  glad  of 
orders.  Address,  Y.  Z.,  Post  Office,  Charlton, 
Blandford,  Dorset.  - 

Two  Young  Ladies  reduced  by  misfor- 
tune, who  are  clever  in  darning  and  mending, 
will  be  grateful  for  employment.  Address 
with  Editdr. 

Dorothy  Fox  has  babies'  knitted  gloves 
and  boots  in  BerUn  wool,  at  zs.  a  pair,  also 
boots  in  eider  wool  at  is.  6d.  I  have  also  a 
large,  handsome  knitted  quill,  price  i6s.  I 
will  send  a  pattern  and  particulars  to  any  one 
wishing  it.  If  you  will  put  this  in,  it  will 
be  greatly  helping.  Address,  Dorothy  Fox, 
Post  Office,  Swindon,  Wihs.  - 

The  writer  ofrthe  articles  on  Bee-keeping 
in  "K  D.  M."..will  have  a  few  swarms  of  bees 
to  part  with  during  May  arid  June  in  the  order 
of  application,  price  10s.  6cf.,  straw  hive  in- 
cluded. Address,  Rev.  H.  P.  D.,  Wood  Bast- 
wick  Vicarage,  Norwich. 

C.  S.  S.,  an  invalid  lady,  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, will  be  most  grateful  to  receive  orders 
for  work,  both  useful  and  fancy  articles.  A 
list  of  prices  and  kind  of  work  done,  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps. .  Address,- 
C.  S.  S..  care  of  Mr.  Walker.  22.  Market  Place. 
Leicester.    No  post  caids. 

Miss  Clyde,  Northdown  Lodge,  Bidefordr 


sends  20  roots  of  Devonshire  ferns,  or  xoo 
leaves,  for  12  stamps. 

M.  A.  U.  has  a  new  Howe  B  sewing 
machine  to  dispose  of ;  cost  £8,  will  take  ; 
will  do  any  kind  of  work.  Apply  to  22,  Stock- 
well  Road,  London,  S.W.    [See  Rules.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 
T.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be 
addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of 
The  Young  Englishwoman. 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C, 

( Young  Englishwoman's  Exchange.) 

RULES. 

2.  All  letters  must  contain  a  large,'  fully- 
directed,  stam(>ed  envelope,  the  stamp  to  be 
enclosed,  not  affixed. 

3.  Notices  roust  be  written  legibly  on  one 
side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  separate  and  distinct 
from  communications  for  the  Drawing-room  or 
Work-room. 

4.  Announcements  of  the  nature  of  an  Ad- 
vertisement cannot  appear  in  this  column. 

5.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  The  Young 
Englishwoman's  Exchange  is  threepence  for 
every  twelve  words,  and  one  penny  extra  for 
every  additional  four  words,  except  in  cases 
where  the  address  is  published.  .  The  insertion, 
in  these  cases,  is  free. 

6.  The  only  articles  that  can  be  advertised 
for  sale  are  Books  and  Music. 

7.  All  articles  of  wearing  apparel  advertised 
for  exchange  must  be  new ;  Furs,  Laces, 
Shawls,  and  Rugs  alone  excepted. 

8.  Notices  must  be  sent  before  the  loth  of 
preceding  month. 


P.  L.  P.  writes  :  Will  you  kindly  permit 
the  insertion  of  this  in  The  Young  English- 
woman's "  Exchange  "  for  May.  I  wrote  last 
year,  inclosing  some  words  of  songs,  etc.,  that 
had  been  asked  for,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of 
my  letter,  may  I  hope  that  this  will  not  meet 
the  same  fate.  I  have  several  pieces  of  music 
to  dispose  of,  all  in  good  condition,  being  nearly 
new  :  Les  Deux  Anges,  (Blumenthal),  is.  6d. ; 
I'antasia  on  Mos^  in  Egitto  (Thalberg),  2s.  6d. 
(marked  7s.) ;  Sonata  (Beethoven),  2s.  ;  L' 
Eglantine  (T.  W.  Nauman),  is.  ;  Sonata 
(Beethoven)  Op.  30,  is.  6d.  [See  Rules  for 
*•  Exchange."]  My  mother  and  myself  like  the 
magazine  very  much  indeed,  the  cut-out 
patterns  are  so  very  good  and  useful ;  ditto 
Sylvia's  letters.  We  wish  the  magazine  much 
success.  Address,  P.  L.  P.,  Post  Office, 
Framlingham,  Suffolk. 

C.  H.  B.  has  The  Young  Englishwoman 
for  1870,  71,  72,  73  complete,  and  in  good 
order  (except  the. numbers  for  Jan.  and  Feb. 
71).  Also  the  diagram  sheets,  with  two 
exceptions.  I  should  be  glad  to  dispose  of 
them  at  4d.  a  num1;)er.  I  have  also  a  pretty 
lace  plastron  (real  Maltese)  quite  new,  cost 
7s.  6d.,  which  I  wish  to  exchange  for  some- 
thing pretty  and  useful.  Address,  C.  H.  B., 
The  Willows,  Thorpe  S.  Andrew,  Norwich. 

A.  M.  G.  has  the  following  songs  to  part 
with  :  The  Gipsy's  Warning,  is.  3d.;  Shy 
Robin,  IS.  3d. ;,  I  Love  to  Hear  tby  Gentle 
Voice,  IS.  Also  some  very  handsome  watch 
pockets,  in  silk  velvet  and  beads,  lafge  size;  5s. 
I>er  pair  ;  or  A.  M.  G.  will  exchange  them  for 
something  useful. 

B.  W.  has  The  Young  Englishwoman 
for  1874,  which  she  will  dispose  of  at  halfrprice. 
Address,  B.  W.,  13,  Dunsford  Villas,  rMerton 
Road,  Wandsworth.  .    .  • 

Marie  has  the  following  rousicj  and  songs 
to  dispose  of,  in  good  conditi^on',  vjz.  :  Musical 
Box  (Leybach),  new,  is.  6d,  ;  "La  Pridre  d'une 
Viexge  (Badarzewska),   9d.  ;    The  Lurline 


Waltzes  (D* Albert),  is.  ;  Souvenir  de  Ba! 
(Tralexy),  is.  Songs,  Milly's  Faith  (Claribr  ^ 
IIS.  3d.  ;  O  Fair  Dove,  O  Fond  Dove  (^ulL- 
van),  IS.  ;  Little  Nell  (Linley),  pd.  ;  How  shall 
'I  say  Farewell  (Mattadis),6d. ;  Ring  on,  Swett 
'Angelus.  in  F  (Gounod),  new,  is.  6d.  ^iar.e 
•would  either  sell  them,  or  take  in  exchange  the 
folIo\»'ing  songs :  Riag'on,  Sweet  Angelus,  in  ^ 
(Gounod)  i  Officer  s  Funeral  (Hon.  Mrs. 
ton) ;  Captive  Greek  Girl  (Miss  PardoeV  know 
Bridge,  Pulaski's  Banner,  Excelsiondeen ' 
Lindsay) ;  Strangers  Yet,  Half  1^  ciation  in 
(Claribel)  ;  The  Nightingale's  0  the  soft 
Skipper  and  His  Boy  (Gabriel).  long  ir 
Miss  D.,  Post  Office,  Brendon,  nan  and 
Devon.  iljer  for 

Violet  would  be  pleased  to  excbai  v*ith  ii, 
of  the  following  songs:  Mosic  olitb  the 
Words  ;  music  of  On  the  Wind,  or  the  .thinks 
Call ;  Sleep,  Gentle  Sister,  for  the  old  in  ir«e 
song ;  We  d  Better  Bide  a  Wee.  Sht  la.i- 
has  Les  Cloches  du  Monast^re,  Xoctuir. 
Warblings  at  Eve,  Morceau  de  Salon,  l*r. 
Gouttes  d'Eau,  Caprice  Etude,  one  of  whit" 
she  would  like  to  exchange  for  Les  Jets  d  L;il 
Please  address  J.,  Post  Office,  Enderby, 
Leicestershire.  Rule  5.] 

Jennie  has  for  exchange  the  following 
songs,  with  music  accompaniment  for  ii.t 
piano :  The  Grecian  Bend ;  Dressed  in  a 
Dolly  Varden  ;  Her  Love  Won  Mine  ;  O  Do 
not  Ask  Me,  all  quite  new,  which  she  would 
like  to  exchange  for,  I  Won  t  be  a  Kun.  .ncd 
Janet's  Choice;  Good  Bye,  Sweetheart  ;  It's 
Hard  to  Give  the  Hand.  Jennie  has  also  a 
lai^ge,  handsome,  black  canned,  scented  neck- 
lace, with  massive  cross  attached,  it  consists  of 
three  strings,  which  she  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
change for  a  smelling-bottle  for  the  chateLune. 
Address,  Miss  Simms,  Paris  House,  Fakcn- 
ham,  Norfolk.    [See  Rule  5.] 

Miss  S.  Loraine  has  a  quantity  of  music 
remarkably  cheap  ;  send  for  list  to  Miss  ^. 
Loraine,  82,  Victoria  Park  Road,  South  Hack- 
ney.  [See  Rule  5.] 

Jessamine  has  the  following  pieces  ai:ti 
songs  to  dispose  of  at  a  low  rate,  as  ibcy  are 
slightly  soiled :  Pieces,  Brooklet  Whispers, 
9d.  ;  God  Save  the  Queen,  with  variation^, 
6d.  ;  Gaetana  (Mazurka),  9d.  ;  Ten  Linle 
Negro  Boys,  with  variations,  gd.  ;  If  \Vi=hes 
Were  Horses,  gd.  ;  Then  and  Now,  9d.  I 
will  send  each  of  these  post-free  on  receipt  cl 
stamps  for  the  amount,  or  the  whole  for  4s, 
Would  not  object  to  any  article  of  jeweller\, 
but  would  prefer  a  fancy  ring  to  anything  el-e. 
Address,  Miss  Luff,  Mrs.  Mann's,  Caislehan), 
Wangford.   [See  Rule  5.] 

Alpha  has  some  harp  music  she  wishes  to 
dispose  of,  consisting  of  "  The  First  Six  Wtek  s 
Instruction,"  also  preludes,  exercises,  airs,  and 
\'ariatlons,  either  for  sale  or  exchange.  Aiso 
the  whole  of  The  Young  Englishwoman  f<^r 
1874,  so  full  of  interest  and  fancy  needlework 
patterns,  and  many  numbtrs  as  far  t>ack  as 
1867,  all  in  good  condition  ;  also  a  great  num- 
ber of  soprano  soncs.  Address,  "  Alpha,  "  25, 
Grosvenor,  Bath.    [See  Rule  5.] 

Marguekite  wishes  to  obtain,  in  ^ood 
condition,  "  The  Gayworthys,"  by  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney, and  "Prince  of  the  House  of  David,"  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Ingraham,  both  in  the  Lily  Series. 
Marguerite  would  give  in  exchange  a  very  i 
pretty  aluminium  locket^  or  chain  with  gold 
clasp.  Address,  Mrs.  Wilmot,  Fylton,  near 
Bristol,  Gloucestershire.    [See  Rtile  5.] 

M.  M.  has  for  exchange  a  child's  new- 
fashioned  iron  crib  and  mattress,  both  nearly 
new ;  large  enough  for  a  child  of  four  or  five 
years,  would  exchange  for  black  or  brown 
quilted  satin  petticoat,  or  material  for  dress,  or 
other  offers.  The  crib  and  mattress  are  worth 
25s.,  the  crib  being  i8s.  and  mattress  12s.  6d. 
when  bought.  Address,  Mrs.  Mennick,  10. 
Lansdowne  Street,  Hove,  Brighton,  Susscjl, 
[See  Rule  5.] 
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YOUNG  LADIES. 

1. — Of  Young  Ladies  Generally. 


II /"E  recognize  the  young  lady  as  a  very  important 
*  member  of  the  body  social  and  politic,  deserving 
of  the  utmost  and  most  respectful  attention  j  and  we  pro- 
pose to  devote  a  few  papers  to  the  consideration  of  her  in 
her  various  aspects.  There  are,  perhaps,  some  folks — 
old,  sour,  and  cynical — who  consider  her  as  an  insignifi- 
cant person,  who  may  some  day  develope  into  a  wife, 
a  superintendent  of  cookery  and  stocking- mending,  and 
who,  perhaps,  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  previously,  might 
have  been  an  interesting  child,  but  who  is  now  in  a  tran- 
sition state,  with  all  her  hopes  fixed  on  the  future,  and 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  husband  hunting,  with  which 
object  in  view  she  gives  a  great  deal  of  time  to  dressing, 
flirting,  pianoforte  playing,  promenading,  croquet,  and 
Badminton  playing,  and  making  herself  attractive  and 
fascinating  generally.  That  is  the  sour  cynic's  view  of 
the  case.  He  is  most  likely  an  old  bachelor  who  missed 
his  chance  of  getting  an  attractive  and  good  wife,  or, 
from  some  defects  of  his  own,  never  had  a  chance.  Or, 
perhaps  he  is  the  father  of  a  large  family  who  finds  his 
girls  hang  on  hand,  and  grudges  all  the  money  he  has 
spent — wasted,  he  now  thinks — in  preparing  them  for 
the  matrimonial  market.  As  disappointed  people  gene- 
rally do,  he  now  turns  round  altogether,  discourages  and 
complains  of  what  he  formerly  recommended,  and 
indeed  enforced;  tells  his  daughters  they  are  silly  and 
frivolous,  and  that  they  had  better  improve  their  minds 
and  learn  to  make  puddings. 


It  is,  we  hope,  needless  to  say  that  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  such  dismal  portraitures  of  young  lady  ism. 
We  are  not  of  the  kind  who  prefer  gloom  to  sunlight, 
who  would  plant  a  garden  with  cypresses  and  funereal 
yews,  and  exclude  pretty  flowers  and  bright  foliage.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  be  a  young  man — to  whom,  of  course, 
from  the  sympathy  of  youth  and  a  cheerful  spirit,  still 
more  from  that  universal  tendency  to  admiration  which 
has  existed  ever  since  the  world  began,  and,  no  doubt,  will 
exist  until  planetary  attraction  or  some  other  potent  cause 
makes  an  end  of  us  altogether — it  is  not  necessary,  we 
say,  to  be  young  to  admire,  and  admire  very  much  indeed, 
the  young  ladies  whom  we  meet  every  day  in  society. 
Life  is  not  so  divided  into  independent  sections  that  we 
can  pass  from  one  stage  to  another  in  an  entirely  discon- 
nected and  independent  manner.  Our  individuality 
remains,  and  memory  is  the  connecting  link  which  binds 
childhood,  youth,  maturity,  and  Did  age  in  the  one  being. 
Very  often  a  grave,  plodding  business  man,  who  buys  and 
sells,  who  schemes  and  speculates,  whose  chief  library  is 
the  ledgers  in  his  safe,  hears  a  childish  laugh  and  sees  the 
merry  face  of  a  little  petticoated  fairy,  and,  for  a  moment, 
there  is  a  flash  of  light  into  his  mind  that  tells  him  the 
child  of  the  past  still  lives  in  the  man  whose  exterior  is  so 
hard  and  precise.  Fathers  look  at  their  young  daughters, 
graceful,  gay,  loving,  young  voyagers  on  the  ocean  of  life, 
not  quite  certain  (not  thinking  much,  indeed,  about  it) 
whither  the  currents  will  carry  them,  but  with  the  frank 
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courage  of  youth,  gathering  flowers  while  ^ey  may,  and 
veiy  heartily  and  cheerfully  enjoying  the  life  they  find 
ready  to  them  ;  and  fathers  love  their  daughters  the  more, 
not  only  for  what  they  are,  but  for  what  they  suggest  to 
the  memories  they  awake.  We  have  read  absurd  stories 
of  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments  being  frozen  op  tffl 
genial  warmth  thawed  the  music  and  then  came  flie 
trills  and  cadences  of  the  tune.  Old  memories,  loves, 
delicate  gossamer-like  threads  of  thought,  are  sometimes 
frozen  up  in  the  human  heart,  till  a  smile,  an  indefinable, 
indescribable  play  of  the  features,  melts  them  into  the 
music  of  memory,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  a  part  of  tke 
eternal  harmony  in  which  we  hope  to  share. 

Why  cannot  we  write  about  young  ladies  without  being 
just  a  little  sentimental  ?  That  is  what  practical  people 
say.  Chat  to  them,  retail  odds  and  ends  of  gossip  j  talk 
to  them  about  fashions  and  fancies,  dresses,  garden- 
parties,  flirtations,  and  pet  dogs  3  the  last  beauty  who  has 
come  out,  or  the  last  bride  who  has  bidden  farewell  to 
girlhood.  We  will  talk  of  these  things  in  proper  time 
and  place.  We  have  set  our  minds  on  writing  a  few 
sketches  of  the  essay  kind,  of  which  young  ladies  will  be 
the  subject,  and  there  will  be  many  opportunities  for  light 
touches.  But  at  present  we  prefer  to  consider  them  as  the 
most  attractive  form  of  the  youth  of  the  busy  world,  the 
garlands  which  hang  on  the  grey  buttresses  of  the  vene- 
rable social  fabric,  the  flowers  which  brighten  up  the 
somewhat  Gothic  sombreness  of  our  way  of  life. 

It  would  be  a  very  grave  misapprehension  of  the 
qualities  of  human  nature  to  suppose  that  girls  do  not 
think  and  feel  a  great  deal  more  than  they  always  wish 
to  express.  There  are  many  highly  sensitive  and 
emotional  natures  concealed  under  the  calm  exterior 
which  the  observances  of  our  social  life  enforce.  Why 
do  girls  like  to  read  poetry  and  novels,  but  because  they 
have  sympathetic  natures  ?  We  do  not,  of  course,  refer 
to  those  utterly  commonplace  young  people — ^there  are 
dull,  commonplace  people  of  all  ages — who  skip  all  that 
more  sensitive  minds  enjoy  most,  and  turn  to  the  end  of 
the  third  volume,  to  see  whether  Lady  Gertrude  really 
marries  Lord  Algernon,  and  if  the  author  has  described 
her  dress  and  mentioned  the  number  of  bridesmaids  at  the 
wedding ;  but  to  those  who  are  capable  of  ideal  enjoy- 
ment, who  take  pleasure  in  the  development  of  character, 
of  which  they  find  in  themselves  the  germ  of  the  emotions 
of  which  they  feel  themselves  capable.  It  is  a  good 
thing,  a  very  good  thing,  to  have  glimpses  of  an  ideal 
world,  glimpses  which,  as  Keats  says,  shall "  make  us 
less  forlorn/'  and  if  the  refined  intellect  finds  in  the  book- 


case  the  companionship  of  minds  communion  with  which 
elevates  and  strengthens  it,  why  should  it  be  made  a 
reproach  that,  at  that  time  of  life  when  imaginatioii  is 
most  vivid  and  sympathies  most  active,  fiction  and  poetry 
supply  the  means  of  recreation  to  young  minds,  of  whidi 
reiidily  awakened  sympathies,  quick  perceptions,  and 
geDeraas  enthusiasm  are  certainly  not  unlovely  features. 

Not  only  the  young  ladies  themselves,  bat  thdr  sor- 
loondi^g  assodatioos,  will  form  the  subject  of  our  pro- 
posed essays.    We  shall  show  what  young  ladies  were 
thought  of,  how  they  were  permitted  to  pass  their  time 
and  amuse  Ibemselves,  how  they  were  educated  and  taken 
care  of,  in  those  to  us  picturesque,  but  really  very  unplea- 
sant middle  ages.   We  shall  have  something  to  say  of  the 
young  ladies  of  a  better  time,  tiie  light,  clever  sisterhood, 
for  instance,  of  well-read,  witty,  good  giiis,  who  made  the 
gallants  of  that  wonderful  Elizabethan  time  not  oolj 
write  romances  and  poems  about  them,  odes  to  tbeir 
eyes  and  sonnets  to  their  eyebrows,  but  made  them  re- 
spect them  too,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  that  more 
equd  social  life  which  women  now  enjoy.   There  were 
the  young  ladies,  cultivated,  charming,  wise,  and  wittj, 
of  whom  Shakespeare  was  thinking  when  he  drew  Rosa- 
lind, Beatrice,  Portia,  and  a  dozen  other  true-hearted, 
clear-headed,  womanly  women.    Then  we  shall  ha?e  a 
few  words  to  say  about  the  young  ladies  of  the  ^  teacup 
times  of  hood  and  hoop,"  the  town  toasts,  and  modest 
rustic  beauties,  who  smile  on  us  through  the  pages  of  Addi- 
son's grave  hadinagej  and  Pope's  half-quizzing,all-adimriDg, 
burlesque  heroines,  and  live  again  to  us  as  we  read  of 
courtly  Kensington  and  the  old-fashioned  manor  booses 
in  more  rural  spots.    The  young  ladies  of  fiction  and  the 
young  ladies  of  fact  will  be  side  by  side  in  our  sketches , 
but  we  are  free  to  confess,  in  advance,  that  we  prefer  the 
realities  to  the  pictures,  however  cleverly  painted.  We 
shall  pay  due  attention  to  the  young  lady  who  lores 
literature,  and  to  her  who  is  devoted  to  science,  to  the 
pleasure-seeking  and  the  pleasure-going  young  ladj,  is 
society  and  at  home  ^  the  young  lady  engaged,  and 
the  young  lady — not  married  for  she  then  passes  out  of 
the  sphere  of  our  present  observation — ^but  in  the  dia- 
racter  of  bridesmaid  (we  shall  have  much  to  say  about 
the  awful  responsibilities  attending  such  a  position) ;  and 
when  we  have  laid  down  our  pen,  if  the  sketches  we  have 
made  do  not  support  our  opening  remark  as  to  the  value 
and  importance  of  young  ladies  generally,  the  fault  wHi 
be  in  ourselves,  not  in  the  subject,  and  due  to  our  want  of 
skill,  not  want  of  will. 

Thb  Editor. 
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HOLDEN  WITH  THE  CORDS. 


v.— Under 

\T  OT  many  weeks  after  the  preceding  incidents^  Bergan 
^  ^  went  out,  early  one  afternoon,  for  a  long,  solitary 
ramble.  It  was  not  his  wont  to  leave  his  office  before 
dusk,  but  his  head  ached  with  stady,  and  his  heart  with 
kmeliness  and  discouragement  3  an  intolerable  weariness 
and  irksomeness  had  taken  possession  of  him ;  his  book 
seemed  meaningless,  and  his  brain  paralyzed ;  there  was 
DothiDg  for  it  but  to  turn  from  the  world  of  thought  that 
had  suddenly  grown  so  insufferably  arid  and  dead,  to  the 
living,  breathing  world  of  nature.  Forest,  and  field,  and 
wave,  if  they  could  not  give  him  intelligent  sympathy, 
could  at  least  furnish  him  gentle  distraction. 

And,  oftentimes,  there  was  a  subtile  harmony,  almost 
amounting  to  sympathy,  between  his  lonely  moods,  and 
the  soft,  rich,  yet  melancholy.  Southern  landscape, — for 
melancholy  it  always  seemed  to  him,  though  that  effect 
may  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  grey  medium  of  isola- 
tion and  depression  through  which  he  viewed  it.  But, 
whatever  its  origin,  this  gentle  mournfulness  was  the 
landscape's  consummate  charm, — at  least,  for  any  bur- 
dened human  heart.  It  is  possible  that  Eden  wore  a  soft 
grace  of  pensive  beauty  after  the  fall,  which  Adam  and 
Eve,  wandering  back  thither,  would  have  counted  a 
dearer  delight,  in  their  then  mood,  than  its  old,  un- 
shadowed brightness. 

On  his  way  out,  Bergan  found  Nix  stretched  at  full 
length  across  the  threshold.  With  the  usual  preference 
of  bis  race  for  masculine  over  feminine  society,  the  dog 
had  early  attached  himself  to  the  young  man,  as  much  as 
was  consistent  with  a  different  ownership.  He  now  rose, 
shook  himself,  wagged  his  tail,  and  looked  wistfully  in 
Bergan' s  face.  Meeting  with  no  rebuff,  he  made  bold  to 
follow  him. 

Leaving  the  town  behind  as  quickly  as  possible, 
Bergan  first  struck  into  a  long,  lonely  lane,  shut  in,  on 
either  side,  by  a  thick  border  of  multifarious  foliage. 
Trees  and  shrubs,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen,  not  only 
mingled  their  boughs  along  its  sides,  but  were  tied  to- 
gether in  an  intricate  polygamous  knot  by  tangled  vines. 
There  was  an  endless  diversity  of  form  and  colour, — every 
shape  of  leaf,  and  every  hue  and  shade  of  green  and 
brown,  with  occasional  tints  of  red,  purple,  and  orange, 
both  pale  and  bright — and  everywhere  the  grey  fringe  of 
the  Spanish  moss. 

By  and  by,  the  lane  terminated  in  the  inevitable  pine 
barren,  which  frames  all  Southern  landscape  pictures.  It 
stretched  away,  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach, — a  vast,  dim  solitude,  with  a  thick,  blue-green  roof, 
ipheld  by  innumerable  slender  columns,  and  a  carpet  of 
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fallen  needles,  on  which  the  foot  fell  without  a  «oim4- 
A  mysterious  sigh  pervaded  it,  eveu  whon  00  biaew  was 
astir;  its  light  was  but  a  gentle  gloom  and  it  had  a« softy 
aromatic  atmosphere  of  its  own*  as  il  it  were  watimr 
world.  No  fitter  place  oould  have  beoa  fwnd  for  the 
indulgence  of  a  youthful  day  dream,  with  enough  of  in- 
herent Ught  and  colour  to  overoomie  the  prevailing  soiii- 
breness,  or,  at  least,  to  set  itself  in  stronger  relief  agaiofit 
so  darksome  a  background.  But  to  Bergaa,  the  vast,  dim 
monotony,  with  its  suggestive  correspoodenoe  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  own  life,  brought  only  added  heartacln^. 
The  chance  openings  into  the  sky  were  so  few*  and  the 
sunshine  never  fell  save  flickeringly,  at  the  Cwther  os- 
tremity  of  some  long  vista !  He  soon  began  to  yearn  ibr 
outlook  and  aspiration,  some  spot  aflfording  at  lettSt  a 
glimpse  of  the  surrounding  world,  as  well  as  a  fair  look 
at  the  open  sky.    Happily,  he  knew  where  to  find  it. 

Long  since,  he  had  discovered  for  himself  a  GonTenicot 
and  attractive  out-door  haunt, — a  kind  of  natoral  aoa^phi- 
theatre,  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  numerous  bays,  or 
creeks,  of  the  vidnity.  Gireat,  patriarchal  live-oaks,  with 
hoary  beards  of  moss  trailing  even  to  the  grounds  had 
ranged  themselves  in  a  sewi-circle,  on  a  high  bank,  over- 
looking the  water.  Stafidiog  in  attitudes  of  ponderous 
grace,  each  one  scattered  shade  and  quietude  over  filly^ 
sixty,  or,  it  might  be,  a  boodred,  feet  of  sward.  Through 
a  broad  opening,  in  the  laidst  of  the  dignified  cirql«,  the 
cheerful  sunshine  fell  unbrokenly ;  and  on  the  water-side 
there  was  a  fair  stretch  of  blue  waves,  with  a  seargreen 
horizon-line  afar ;  and  over  all,  a  wide  half-dome  of  sky, 
with  its  changeable  tracery  of  clouds,  and  its  transparent 
concord  of  colour.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  hand 
of  man  had  not  wrought  with  that  of  nature,  to  produce 
a  spot  so  perfect.  Many  a  sunset  had  Bergan  enjoyed 
there  3  many  a  twilight  bad  he  mused  away,  under  the 
rustling  oak-boughs  3  many  a  time  the  rising  moon  had 
found  him  there,  and  surrounded  him  with  weird  en- 
chantment. 

All  along,  this  spot  had  been  the  goal  of  his  slep^, 
though — ^by  way  of  trying  first  what  help  and  heart  were 
to  be  found  in  exercise — he  had  chosen  to  reach  it  by  a 
most  circumlocutory  route.  So  far  as  he  knew,  it  wa«  bis 
own,  by  right  of  occupancy,  as  well  as  discovery ;  newer 
Imd  it  showed  a  sign  that  it  knew  the  pressure  of  any 
other  human  foot. 

As  he  drew  near,  the  sun  was  sending  long,  slanting 
beams  of  ruddy  light  athwart  the  amphitheatre,  and  dye- 
ing the  polished  oak-leaves  in  rich  tints  of  gold  and  oras^. 
He  quickened  his  st^s,  the  soomr  to  reach  the  point 
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whence  sunset-splendours  were  to  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage)  and  upon  which  he  had  taken  occasion  to 
construct  a  low  rustic  seat. 

To  his  amazement,  it  was  already  occupied.  A  lady 
was  quietly  seated  therein,  her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand, 
her  eyes  (as  he  judged  from  her  pose^  for  her  back  was 
toward  him)  fixed  on  the  glowing  sky. 

He  stopped  short,  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or 
retreat. 

Nix — who  had  lingered  behind,  to  make  a  feint  of 
hunting  a  squirrel — settled  the  question  for  him.  Coming 
upon  the  scene,  he  first  sniffed  the  air,  and  then  dashed 
at  the  intruder.  Fearing  lest  his  intentions  might  be 
imfriendly — or,  at  least,  that  the  lady  would  be  startled 
by  his  sudden  appearance,  Bergan  sternly  called  after 
him — 

"  Nix !  Nix !    Here !    Come  back,  you  scamp ! " 

But  Nix,  if  he  heard,  certainly  did  not  heed.  He  was 
iawning  upon  the  lady,  in  a  way  to  indicate  a  previous 
acquaintance  of  considerable  standing  and  intimacy.  She, 
on  her  part,  received  his  rude  caresses  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  cordially  patted  his  rough  head.  Then  she 
turned  to  Bergan. 

Nix  does  not  mean  to  be  disobedient,"  said  she, 
apologetically.     ''Only,  he  recognizes  in  me  an  older 
friend  than  Mr.  Arling,  and,  perhaps,"  she  smiled,  a 
-superseding  authority." 

Bergan  bowed.   **  He  is  fortunate,"  said  he;  "that 
'  is,  in  finding  a  friend,  old  or  new,  where  he  did  not  look 
for  one." 

He  spoke  with  a  slight  bitterness  of  tone,  in  involun- 
tary recognition  of  the  fact  that  no  such  pleasant  discovery 
was  ever  the  reward  of  his  own  aimless  rambles.  At 
the  same  time,  he  looked  curiously  at  the  lady,  seeking 
a  clue  to  her  identity.    She  had  seemed  to  know  him ; 

'yet  he  could  not  remember  that  he  had  ever  met, her 

'  before. 

Apparently;  she  was  young ;  certainly,  she  was  small, 
and  somewhat  slender.  Without  being  absolutely  pretty, 
her  face  was  exceedingly  interesting,  by  reason  of  its 
mobility  and  vivacity  of  expression  ^  albeit,  its  changes 
were  not  always  to  be  easily  understood,  nor  its  language 
at  once  interpreted.  Her  eyes  were  of  the  darkest  grey, 
with  a  clear  and  penetrative  glance,  that  seemed  to  go 
straight  to  the  depths  of  whatever  object  they  sought. 
Her  manner,  though  perfectly  feminine,  had  an  air  of 
litrength  and  energy,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  languid 
grace  which  is  the  more  frequent  product  of  Southern 
soil.  She  was  very  simply  dressed }  in  some  soft,  grey 
material,  the  one  beauty  of  which  was  its  ability  to  fall 
tn  artistic  folds  about  her  figure ;  nevertheless,  there  was 
a  certain  pleasant  peculiarity,  a  kind  of  sober  picturesque- 
ness,  about  her  attire,  that  lifted  it  more  surely  out  of  the 
region  of  the  common-place  than  any  richness  of  texture, 
or  newness  of  fashion,  could  have  done.  Moreover,  it 
satisfied  the  eye  with  a  sense  of  fitness  it  was  plainly 
-  the.  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  wearer's  character.  Not 


that  it  bid  defiance  to  fashion,  but  it  did  not  confonn  to 
it  to  the  extent  of  a  complete  sacrifice  of  individoalitj. 

Her  only  ornament  was  a  duster  of  bright  scarlet 
leaves,  that  she  had  doubtless  found  on  her  way  thither, 
and  fastened  on  her  breast;  and  which  an  opportime 
sun  ray  now  touched  into  vivid  splendour.  This,  too, 
suited  her.  It  seemed  the  subtle  outward  expression  of 
some  correspondingly  warm  and  rich  characteristic  within  \ 
glowing  soft  against  the  grey  texture  of  an  otherwise 
grave,  earnest,  almost  severe  character.  It  might  be 
sparkling  wit,  or  warm  affections,  or  both,  that  were  thus 
pleasantly  symbolized. 

She  met  Bergan's  curious  glance  with  a  quiet  smile, 
that  seemed  to  understand  its  object,  and  enjoy,  before- 
hand, its  discomfiture.  She  even  answered  it  with  a  brief 
scrutiny,  that  was  scarcely  less  in  earnest,  though  not  at 
all  puzzled — scarcely^  even,  inquiring. 

At  this  moment,  the  sun  suddenly  disappeared.  The 
two  faces,  that  had  been  so  clearly  and  ruddily  lit  up  bj 
his  declining  beams,  were  left  pale  and  shadowed,  looking 
at  each  other  under  the  solemn  old  trees  j  through  the 
branches  of  which  the  wind  now  began  to  whisper  softlf, 
as  if  moved  to  utter  some  sombre  prediction,  which  jet 
it  could  not  make  quite  plain. 

**Do  you  believe  in  omens  ? "  asked  the  young  ladj, 
with  a  kind  of  playful  shiver. 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Bergan,  looking  a  little  sur- 
prised. 

"  It  is  as  well  that  you  do  not.  For  I  suspect  that 
they  are  like  certain  modes  of  medical  treatment :  they 
require  a  large  element  of  faith  to  make  them  efficacious. 
And,  to  say  truth,  neither  do  I  believe  in  them  j  except 
in  a  poetical  way.  If  I  did,  I  should  say  that  this  sudden 
shadow  augurs  but  badly  for  our  future  acquaintance,  and 
influence  upon  each  other." 

If  it  means,"  replied  Bergan,  "  that  we  are  to  know 
sunshine  and  shade  together,  little  more  could  be  predicted, 
or  desired,  of  any  earthly  acquaintance." 

Perhaps  not.  Still,  1  do  believe  in  omens,  as  I 
said  before,  in  a  poetical  way,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
sun  is  not  really  set,  after  all.  He  only  sank  into  a 
deceptive  line  of  cloud.  There !  he  comes  forth  again, 
to  give  us  another  bright  glance  before  his  final  leave- 
taking.  And,  in  order  to  leave  the  omen  in  its  present 
satisfactory  state,  I  will  anticipate  his  departure.  Good 
evening." 

Slightly  inclining  her  head,  as  she  passed  Bergan,  she 
quickly  disappeared  under  the  low-hanging  oak  boughs. 

Nix  looked  after  her,  for  a  moment ;  then  he  turned 
to  Bergan,  as  if  wondering  why  he  did  not  go,  too. 
Seeing  no  sign  of  departure,  he  was  about  to  fling  himseli 
upon  the  ground,  when  a  clear,  sweet  whistle  suddenly 
sounded  from  the  direction  which  the  young  lady  had 
taken.  Pricking  up  his  ears,  he  instantly  set  off  at  a  great 
pace ;  leaving  Bergan  with  a  vague  sadness,  as  having 
been  deserted  by  his  last  friend. 

However,  the  feeling  was  but  momentary.  ^«)* 
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quickly  he  tnmed  to  the  consideration  of  the  interesting 
question  who  his  late  interlocutor  might  be.  Running 
over  in  his  mind  all  the  branches  of  the  family  of  Bergan, 
in  the  neighbourhood  (of  which  there  were  several,  more 
or  less  direct),  he  soon  decided  that  she  did  not  harmonize 
with  what  he  knew  of  any  of  them.  Yet  she  had  seemed 
to  know  him ;  and  to  think,  and  even  to  intimate,  that 
they  were  likelj  to  meet  again,  and  possibly  to  exert  a 
degree  of  influence  upon  each  other's  lives.  And  still, 
as  he  pondered  and  questioned,  the  oak  trees  kept  whis- 
pering overhead,  with  all  their  multitudinous  tongues,  an 
apparently  full,  but  unintelligible,  explanation. 

He  bewildered  himself  with  conjectures,  until  all  the 
sunset  tints  had  faded  from  the  sky,  and  darkness  was 
fast  gathering  under  the  oak  boughs.  Then  he  rose,  and 
went  his  solitary  way  homeward.  " 

Arrived  at  Mrs.  Lyte's  gate,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
there  was  an  unusual  stir  and  liveliness  about  the  house. 
Certainly,  a  broad  beam  of  life  was  shining  across  the 
hall,  from  a  door  that  he  had  never  before  seen  open. 
Ere  he  could  think  what  these  things  betokened,  Cathie 
came  running  to  meet  him,  with  a  great  piece  of  news  in 
her  beaming  face. 

"Oh !  Mr.  Arling !"  she  exclaimeid^  in  almost  breath- 
less delight,  '*  Astra  has  come ! " 

The  mystery  was  at  an  end.  Indeed  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  a^  mystery,  but  for  two  concurrent  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  place,  knowing  Miss  Lyte  to  be  an 
artist— or  at  least,  an  art-student — and  possessed  of  a 
sufficiently  independent  character  and  spirit,  he  had  un- 
consciously sketched  a  portrait  of  her  in  his  fancy,  very 
different  from  the  original;  taller,  larger,  with  more 
colour,  and,  certainly,  less  feminine.  And,  secondly,  only 
the  day  before,  he  had  heard  Mrs.  Lyte  lamenting  that 
her  daughter  would  not  be  at  home  for  another  month. 

A  sadden  turn  of  circumstances,  however,  had 
^ught  an  equally  sudden  change  in  Miss  Lyte's  plans ; 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportune  escort  afforded  by 
a  business  trip  of  a  friend,  she  had  journeyed  southward 
▼ith  such  celerity  as  to  outstrip  the  letter  of  announce- 
ment that  she  had  dispatched,  a  day  before  her  departure 
from  New  York.  Reaching  home  almost  immediately 
after  Bergan  had  gone  out  for  his  solitary  stroll,  she  had 
spent  the  afternoon  in  a  long,  earnest,  circumstantial  talk 
with  her  mother;  discussing  her  plans  and  prospects 5 
throwing  off,  with  careless  fluency,  vivid  picture  upon 
picture  of  her  art  life  and  work  in  the  city ;  listening 
eagerly  to  interjectional  items  of  home  news  ;  and  cheer- 
mg  Mrs.  Lyte*s  heart,  through  and  through,  with  her 
hright  spirits,  her  ready,  yet  healthful,  sympathy,  and  the 
mspiring  energy  both  of  her  manner  and  mind.  With 
the  very  sight  of  her,  more  than  half  the  widow's  burden 
of  sorrow  and  care  had  slipped  unconsciously  from  her 
shoulders. 

Finally,  toward  sunset,  foreseeing  an  unusual  amount 
of  sky  splendour,  she  had  gone  forth  for  a  brief  enjoyment 
^  it  to  her  old,  favourite  haunt, — the  oak  glade  which 


Bergan  had  also  discovered  and  taken  into  favour.  Meet- 
ing the  young  man  there,  she  had  instantly  recognized 
him — by  reason  of  Nix's  suggestive  companionship,  and 
her  mother's  recent  description — and  had  taken  an  inno- 
cent pleasure  in  subjecting  him  to  a  transient  mystifi- 
cation. 

"  She  gave  us  such  a  surprise,"  went  on  Cathie,  joy- 
ously. "  Mamma  almost  fainted,  and  I — guess  what  I 
did,  Mr.  Arling." 

To  please  her,  Bergan  guessed  what  he  supposed  to  be 
the  most  unlikely  thing )  and  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
child's  peculiar  character,  he  guessed  right. 

"  Doubtless  you  cried,"  said  he. 

"  So  I  did,"  replied  Cathie,  opening  her  eyes  wide, 
though  I  can't  see  how  you  knew  it.  But  I  thought  I 
was  laughing  all  the  time,  till  Astra  asked  me  why  I  was 
so  sorry  to  see  her,  and  offered  to  go  away  again  '  if  the 
sight  of  her  was  so  painful ! '  And  thai  made  me  laugh 
in  good  earnest.  And>  oh,  Mr.  Arling,  do  come  and  see 
her  little  white  boy !  She  has  just  been  unpacking  him, 
to  show  him  to  mamma." 

"  Willingly,"  replied  Bergan,  '*  if  you  are  sure  that  she 
would  like  me  to  see  him." 

''I'll  ask  her,"  replied  Cathie,  darting  through  the 
open  doorway  at  the  left,  whence  came  the  broad  beam  of 
light  aforementioned,  and  through  which  Bergan  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Lyte's  black-draped  figure,  seated  at 
the  farther  comer  of  the  room,  in  an  attitude  of  pleased 
contemplation  of  some  object  not  within  his  range  of 
vision. 

The  next  moment  Miss  Lyte  herself  appeared  on  the 
threshold,  and,  seeing  by  his  face  that  his  mystification 
was  over,  she  frankly  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

So  you  have  found  me  out !  *'  said  she,  laughing. 
"Was  it  wicked  in  me  not  to  answer  that  look  in 
your  eyes,  which  said  so  plainly,  *  Who  on  earth  can  she 
be  ? '  Can  you  pardoa  my  selfish  enjoyment  of  your  per- 
plexity ? " 

A  perplexity  that  ends  so  pleasantly  deserves  thanks 
rather  than  pardon,"  returned  Bergan. 

And  having  answered  Mrs.  Lyte's  cordial  greeting, 
and  congratulated  her  upon  the  event  which  had  brought 
such  unaccustomed  radiance  into  her  face,  Bergan  turned, 
with  a  pardonable  curiosity — or  it  might  more  fitly  be 
termed,  an  inevitable  interest — to  glance  around  the  room 
in  which  he  found  himself.  Never  before  had  he  hap- 
pened to  enter  that  middle  ground  between  the  airiest 
ideal  and  the  earthliest  real  which  is  occupied  by  a  sculp- 
tor's studio. 


VI. 
Of  Clay. 

Bergam's  first  glance  around  the  studio  was  necessarily  a 
comprehensive  one,  dealing  with  general  efiect  rather  than 
minute  detail.   A  large,  though  not  a  lofty,  room  ;  a  bare 
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fliwr';  waSt  etowM  with  designs  and  studies ;  faat  or 
fl?e  bnsta  and  «tatoes  standing  around  the  aides,  and  the 
life-siae  igctf^  «f  a  child  in  the  middle^  of  the  room this 
was  what  that  first  glance  rerealed  to  him. 

Cathie  ga^e  him  no  time  for  a  second.  Look  at  the 
dear  little  boy,  Mr.  Arling ;  do  look  at  him!"  she  ex- 
claimed, ^ning  her  hands  over  her  head,  and  execnting  a 
rapturous  pas  ml  around  the  of  her  delight.  "  See 

his  cunning  little  whip,  and  his  funny  little  feet  5  and  isn't 
he  a  little  wMe  darling  !*' 

Thus  besought,  Bargan  turned  his  attention  to  the 
statue  in  the  midst 

At  first  sight  it  seemed  to  represent  merely  a  pretty 
and  playful  hnmaa  child,  with  a  toy  whip  in  his  hand,  his 
head  half  tnrned  over  one  shoulder,  and  an  arch  and 
rogoish  expression,  as  if  bent  on  some  errand  of  mischief. 
But»  while  fiergan  continued  to  gaze,  fascinated,  the  small 
physiognomy  seemed  to  grow  wily  and  malign,  as  well  as 
arch  J  and  an  intelligence,  far  more  swift  and  subtle  than 
ever  infant  of  aaortal  race  was  gifted  withal,  informed  the 
tiny  features.  The  light  feet,  too,  were  plainly  moved  by 
deliberate  purpose  of  guile  rather  than  childish  impulse, 
and  on  their  soles  broad  sinuate  leaves  were  bound,  either 
for  protectkm  or  di^uise. 

Bergan  looked  at  the  figure  long  and  earnestly,  enjoy- 
ing its  delicate  freshness  and  piquancy,  but  trying  in  vain 
to  fathom  its  meaning. 

''What  Wtll-o'-tbe-wisp  is  it>  '  he  finally  asked. 
"  And  what  is  he  doing,  with  his  sofk  cunning  and 
smiling  malice?'' 

**  He  is  a  god,'*  replied  Astra.  "  As  to  his  errand,  it 
is  the  laudable  one  of  cattle-stealing." 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  case  of  very  early  depravity,"  said 
Bagan,  smtlmg,  yet  puzzled. 

"  Early  enough  to  be  termed  '  original  sin,' "  returned 
Astra.    "  For 

"IHc  babe  was  bom  at  the  first  peep  of  day  ♦  ♦ 
And  the  same  evening  did  he  steal  away 
A|ioUo'»  hetils.'— 

Did  you  ever  read  Homer's  '  Hymn  to  Mercury  ?  *  " 

*  Never.  Indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  ever  heard 
oP  il,"  replied  Bergan.  "  Is  it  usually  counted  among  his 
wofks  ?** 

"1  think  so ;  though  it  is  fair  to  say  that  his  authorship 
of  it  has  been  questioned.  At  any  rate,  Shelley  has  put 
it  into  very  musical  English  vefse ;  and  there  I  found  my 
subject.  The  circumstances  of  Mercury's  birth  being 
Aral  narrated,  the  new-bom  immortal  is  described  as  '  a 
babe  all  other  babes  excelling,'  and  also  a  subtle  schemer 
and  thief.  He  first  invents  the  lyre,  and  accompanies  his 
own  impromptu  song  of  *  plastic  verse  '  with  it;  then  he 
is  *  seized  with  a  sudden  fancy  for  fresh  meat,'  and 
betakes  himself  to  the  Pierian  mountains,  where  Apollo's 
*  immortal  oxen '  are  feeding.  Separating  fifty  from  the 
lltefd, 

•  He  dn>Vtt  Omim  wandeiiiig  o'«t  the  sandy  way. 
B«t»  Mi^  cvtr  mindful  of  h»  cnift,— ' 


that  is  to  say,  his  inborn  guile, — 

'  Backward  and  ibrwaid  drove  he  them  astiay. 

So  that  the  tracks,  which  seemed  before,  were  aft: 
His  sandals  then  he  threw  to  the  ocean  vprvf. 
And  for  each  foot  he  wnmght  a  kind  of  na 
Of  tamarisk  and  tamarisk-like  twigi,'  "— 

*'  I  see,"  said  Bergan,  smiling.  "  The  consummate 
little  rogue !  " 

Astra  went  on : — 

'And  on  his  feet  Iw  boand  these  sanAria  liatat. 
The  traU  of  whose  wide  lems  might  not  betrar 

His  track  ;  and  then,  a  self-sufficing  wight,  *  * 
He  from  Pieria's  mountain  bent  his  flight,—' 

driving  the  stolen  cattle  before  him,  di  course.  And 
this  IS  the  moment  at  which  I  have  sought  to  represent 
him." 

"And  very  perfectly  you  have  succeeded,**  said 
Bergan,  admiringly.  *'  The  arch  cumibg  and  malia  of 
the  face  is  simply  wonderful.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  statue  lacks  but  one  thing." 

And  what  is  that,"  said  Astra,  quickly ;  at  the  same 
time  flashing  a  swift,  searching  glance  at  her  work,  as  if 
she  would  fain  have  anticipated  the  criticism. 

"  It  does  not  tell  how  the  story  ended.'* 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Astra,  looking  both  relieved  and  amused. 
"  I  am  glad  that  you  did  not  keep  me  waiting  so  long  as 
Michael  Angelo  did  poor  Domenico.*' 

*'  How  long  was  that,  pray  ?  " 

'*You  shall  hear.  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  a  cde* 
brated  Florentine  painter,  having  completed  a  picture  d 
St.  Francis,  upon  which  he  had  exhausted  his  utmost 
skill,  and  whidi  seemed  to  him  to  be  perfect,  sent  for  a 
young  artist  of  great  promise,  Buonarotti  by  name  (who 
had  also  been  his  pupil),  and  asked  for  his  opinion  of  the 
work.  The  young  man  contemplated  it  for  aoaoe  mo- 
ments, said  gravely,  '  It  needs  but  one  thmg,'  and  de- 
parted. The  master  remained,  to  study  the  picture 
anew,  to  pore  over  it  hour  after  hour,  and  Say  after  daj. 
and  rack  his  brain  with  the  question  what  it  needed. 
Years  after,  when  Buonarotti  had  become  Michael  Angelo. 
and  filled  the  world  with  his  fame,  Domenico  sent  for 
him  to  come  to  bis  death-chamber.  'What  did  the 
picture  need,'  he  asked,  faintly.  '  Only  speech,'  r^ 
plied  Michael  Angelo.  The  old  master  smiled,— and 
died." 

"  It  is  a  touchmg  story/'  said  Bergan.  "  And  it  b 
almost  an  allegory,  too.  For  '  only  speech '  is  so  often 
the  great  need  of  life  !  All  our  deepest  feeling  and  best 
thoughts  are  inarticulate.  But  am  I  to  be  indulged  widi 
the  rest  of  this  story,  also  ? "  he  added,  turning  again  to 
the  statue. 

"  I  will  give  it  you  in  brief,"  replied  Astra,  "  by  way 
of  whetting  your  appetite  for  the  richer  savours  of  the 
poem  itself.  Having  driven  his  stolen  cattle  to  Alpheus, 
the  infant  god  selected  two  fat  heifers  for  sacrifice.  And 
here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  finest  touches  in  the 
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whole  poem.  After  kindling  his  fire,  slaying  his  heifers, 
and  offering  a  portion  to  each  of  the  twelve  gods, 

 *  his  mind  became  aware 

Of  an  the  joys  that  in  religion  are. 
For  the  sweet  savour  of  the  roasted  meat 

Tempted  him,  though  immortal.  Nathless 
He  checked  his  haughty  win  and  did  not  eat. 

Though  what  it  cost  him  words  can  scarce  express. ' 

Here,  you  see,  is  real  self-denial  and  self-conquest, — for 
the  sake  of  making  an  acceptable  sacrifice, — and  their 
deep  after  delight." 

''If  the  offering  had  been  less  ill-gotten,''  remarked 
Bergan,  somewhat  dryly,  "  I  think  the  '  touch '  would 
have  been  still  finer.** 

I  confess  that  I  had  forgotten  all  about  that,"  said 
Astra,  laughing,  "  in  my  admiration  of  the  infant  god's 
mastery  over  himself.  Still,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the 
purity  of  the  Gospel  standard  of  life  in  the  heathen  my- 
thology ;  we  can  but  be  thankful  for  the  gleams  of  Divine 
light  here  and  there  irradiating  it,  since  a  whole  people 
long  lived  and  died  under  its  sanction.  But,  at  this  rate, 
my  story  will  never  end  !  The  baby  god  next  proceeded 
to  remove  every  trace  of  his  holocaust,  working  all  night 
'  in  the  serene  moonshine.'  Then,  at  break  of  day,  he 
betook  himself  to  his  natal  cavern,  crept  quickly  to  his 
cradle,  pulled  his  'ambrosial  swaddling  clothes  about 
him,*  and  put  on  a  soft  semblance  of  new-born  innocence. 
In  due  time,  Apollo,  having  discovered  the  loss  of  his 
cattle,  and  suspecting  who  was  the  rogue,  came  to  the 
cavern,  found  Uie  subtle, '  swindling  baby,* '  lying  swathed 
in  his  sly  wiles/  and  taxed  him  with  the  theft.  At  once, 
the  young  *  god  of  lies  *  shows  forth  his  character.  He 
stoutly  denies  all  knowledge  of  the  mischief ;  he  patheti- 
cally declares, — 

'  I  am  but  a  little  newborn  thing. 
Who  yet.  at  least,  can  think  of  nothing  wrong ; 

My  business  is  to  suck  and  sleep  and  fling 
The  cradle-clothes  about  me  all  day  long, — 

Or,  half*a«Ieepy  hear  my  sweet  mother  sing.— 
And  to  be  washed  in  water  clean  and  warm, 
And  hushed  and  kissed  and  kept  secure  from  harm  :— ' 

and,  finally,  he  swears  that 'he  does  not  even  know 
*  whatever  things  cows  are !  *  However,  Apollo  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  his  wiles  and  pleadings,  and  compeb  him 
to  go  before  Jupiter ;  who  laughs  to  hear  his  plausible 
account  of  himself, — '  and  every  word  a  lie,' — but  finally 
hids  him  show  Apollo  where  he  has  hidden  the  stolen 
cattle.  This  he  does,  *  nothing  loth,*  and  finally  subdues 
the  sun-god 

 '  by  the  might 

Of  winning  music,  to  his  nughtier  will : 

 sweet  as  love. 

The  penetrating  notes  did  live  and  move 

Within  the  heart  of  great  Apollo :  he 

Listened  with  all  his  soul,  and  laughed  with  pleasure.' 

And  here  we  may  as  well  leave  them.  .  For  the  rest 
of  the  story 9 — as  well  as  for  many  pleasant  pictures  and 
nice  touches,  of  which  my  abstract  gives  no  hint, — ^you 
should  go  to  the  poem  itself.** 


"I  shall  be  sure  to  do  so,"  said  Bergan,  ''with  this 
arch«  airy  little  figure  to  lead  the  way.  But  it  should  be 
in  marble^  it  seems  to  rae>  rather  than  in  plaster." 

Astra  smiled  gravely.  "  For  that,  a  patron — or,  at 
least,  a  purchaser^is  needed.  Marble  is  expensive  as 
well  as  indestructible ;  few  artists  can  afford  to  put  their 
works  into  its  safe  keeping,  without  help.  And  perhaps  it 
is  as  well  that  such  is  the  case,  else  Posterity  would  never 
be  able  to  bear  the  stony  accumulation  that  would  be 
heaped  on  its  back." 

I  think  I  can  venture  to  promise  that  it  would  never 
feel  this  airy  creation  to  be  a  burden,"  said  Bergan, 
earnestly. 

"I  hope  not.  But  my  little  Mercury  is  still  my 
youngest  darling,  and  I  feel  all  a  mother's  partiality  for 
it  J  I  have  no  eyes  for  its  faults.  When  the  inevitable 
time  of  disenchantment  comes,  and  I  am  able  to  see  it 
as  it  is,  I  can  better  tell  whether  I  care  to  commit  it  to 
the  white  immortality  of  marble.*' 

She  continued  to  gaze  at  the  statue  for  some  moments 
with  fond,  dreamy,  wistful  eyes, — ^just  as  a  mother  might 
regard  her  newborn  infant  Bergan  felt  a  slight  pang  in 
beholding  this  nearness  of  the  work  to  its  author,  this 
strong,  tender,  indissoluble  bond  between  the  two. 
Would  ever  any  work  of  his — ^any  brief,  or  plea — ^come 
from  such  a  warm  depth  of  his  heart,  and  embody  so 
much  of  his  life  ?  A  poet,  a  musician  even,  might  know 
something  of  this  deep  gladness  of  creation;  but  a 
lawyer,  a  judge,  dealing  with  dry  reason  and  dusty  legal 
enactments, — was  there  any  ^nch  joy  in  his  work  for 
him  ? 

Leaving  the  question  unanswered, — ^as  he  must  needs 
do,  until  time  and  experience  should  come  to  his  help, — 
Bergan  turned  anew  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Mer- 
cury 'y  which  seemed  to  grow  in  beauty  and  power,  as 
he  continued  to  look.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  how 
much  of  this  pleasurable  effect  was  due  to  the  inherent 
charm  of  the  work,  and  how  mnch  to  the  spell  shed  from 
the  rapt  fisice  and  softly  illuminated  eyes  of  the  artist. 
Many  a  work  that  we  look  upon  but  coldly,  would 
quickly  find  its  way  to  our  hearts,  if  we  knew  enough 
of  its  history  and  its  author,  to  give  us  the  clue  to  its 
subtler  spirit  and  aim ;  while  those  which  we  love  with* 
out  such  knowledge,  would,  by  its  help,  be  transfigured 
•^glorified.  If  we  could  stand  with  Michael  Angdo 
before  his  ''Moses,"  with  Giudo  before  his  trium- 
phant "Archangel,**  what  new  lights  of  interpretation 
would  be  lit  for  us  at  the  eyes  and  lips  of  those  great 
masters ! 

Nor  must  it  be  said  that  the  spectator  nuiy  be  dazzled 
by  the  artist's  enthusiasm  into  awarding  the  work  higher 
praise  than  a  cooler  judgment  would  sanction.  For  just 
here  lies  the  truth  which  is  too  often  overlooked  in  criti* 
asm,  both  of  literature  and  art  If  the  critic  be  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  worker,  if  he  do  not,  in  some  measwe, 
behold  the  work  through  his  eyes,  if  he  cannot  disoem 
what  was  attempted  as  well  as  what  is  attained,  then  his 
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eyes  will  be  partially  holden  both  from  the  beauties  and 
the  faults  of  the  work.  For  nothing,  in  life  or  art,  was 
meant  to  be  looked  at  by  itself.  Everything  is  related 
to  something  elsej  each  helps  all.  The  moment 
wherein  the  spectator's  mood  and  the  artist's  work 
make  sweet  harmony,  is  the  moment  of  correct  appre- 
ciation. 

If  Bergan  did  not  understand  what  an  illumination 
the  presence  of  Miss  Lyte  threw  over  her  work,  he  was 
fully  conscious  that  her  work  shed  a  transfiguring  light 
over  her.  The  face  under  the  whispering  oak  boughs  was 
not  the  same  as  this  in  the  studio.  That  had  been  simply 
bright  and  mobile,  with  a  spice  of  espieglerie  ;  this  was 
all  alight  and  astir  with  genius.  Miss  Lyte's  very  hand 
partook  of  the  transformation.  Bergan  had  happened  to 
notice  its  symmetrical  shape,  as  revealed  by  a  careless 
gesture^  at  their  first  meeting  but  he  now  decided  that 
it  was  not  so  much  its  beauty  which  had  attracted  his 
attention,  as  a  certain  peculiarity  of  delicate  energy  and 
adroitness,  which  ought  of  itself  to  have  suggested  its 
artistic  skill. 

Bergan's  eye  fell  next  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Mercury, 
improvised  by  turning  up  on  end  the  packing-box  in  which 
it  had  arrived.  The  lid  lay  on  the  floor,  in  two  pieces,  and 
was  surmounted  by  a  sturdy-looking  hammer  and  chisel. 
Bergan's  glance  went  back  to  that  slender  hand,  with 
an  unconscious  question  in  it,  which  Astra  was  quick  to 
understand. 

"Why  not  ?"  she  said,  with  a  smile.  Of  course,  I 
might  have  called  in  old  Cato  to  open  the  box ;  but  he 
would  have  done  it  so  slowly  and  awkwardly  that  I  should 
have  suffered  tortures  in  watching  him  }  it  was  easier  to 
do  it  myself.  To  be  sure,"  she  went  on,  taking  up  the 
hammer  and  chisel,  these  are  not  quite  so  fit  for  a  lady's 
hands  as  the  lighter  and  slenderer  implements  that  I  use 
in  modelling ;  but  I  like  them  well,  nevertheless.  It  would 
go  hard  with  me  here,  in  this  quiet  country  town,  away 
from  all  aids  and  appliances  of  art,  if  I  were  not  on  very 
good  terms  with  purely  mechanical  labour.  I  made  the 
mould,  from  which  that  cast  was  taken,  myself;"  she 
pointed  to  the  Mercury. 

Bergan  looked  as  if  he  scarcely  understood. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  aware,"  pursued  Astra,  "  that  the 
word  'sculptor*  is  a  misnomer  now-a-days.  The  real 
sculpture — ^that  is,  the  marble  cutting — except  a  few 
finishing  touches,  is  done  by  artisans  skilled  in  that  work. 
The  plaster  casts  are  made  by  regular  casters,  from  moulds 
taken  from  clay  models.  These  last  only  are  the  work 
of  the  artist  throughout,  shaped  by  his  fingers,  and  in- 
formed by  his  thought.  See,  here  is  the  raw  material  of 
my  work !" 

She  pointed  to  a  large  triangular  box  in  one  comer  of 
her  closet,  filled  with  fine,  moist  clay.  She  even  leaned 
over  it,  and  inhaled  its  earthy  odour,  with  a  kind  of 
affection. 

Bergan  also  looked  into  it  so  long,  so  silently,  and 
with  so  meditative  an  aspect,  that  Miss  Lyte  finally  inter- 


rupted the  flow  of  his  thoughts  with  a  questioo  as  to  their 
character. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  replied  he,  '*  of  the  many  differing 
shapes — lovely,  grand,  sorrowful,  joyous,  winning,  repul- 
sive, that  might  be  lurking  within  your  tub.  And  I  was 
wondering  which  of  them  you  would  next  call  forth.'* 

Think,  rather,"  said  Astra,  smiling,  "of  all  the 
shapes  that  I  have  sent  into  it." 

'*  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  use  the  same  day 
over  again  ?"  exclaimedJBergan,  in  surprise. 

"  Certainly  I  «do.  It  loses  none  of  its  adaptability  by 
use.  In  that  tub  is  the  original  clay  of  everything  that  pa 
see  in  my  studio — all  the  busts,  statues,  and  reliefs,  that  I 
have  ever  done  or  tried  to  do — all  my  successes  and  all 
my  failures ;  every  one  of  them  has  gone  into  that  tab, 
even  as  it  came  out  of  it." 

"Creation  and  death !"  exclaimed  Bergan.  **'Dnst 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return.'  It  is  a  world 
in  miniature !" 

"  And  does  it  not  also  show  that  there  is  nothiog  new 
under  the  sun  ?"  said  Astra.  It  is  always  the  old  mate- 
rial in  new  shapes,  the  old  thought  in  new  phraseology, 
the  old  human  nature  in  new  conditions,  even  the  old 
particles  of  disintegrated  human  bodies  in  new  or- 
ganisms.** 

"And  yet,"  remarked  Bergan,  musingly,  ''the spirit, 
the  idea,  that  informed  those  bodies,  and  gave  them  iden- 
tity, is  not  lost,  as  your  Mercury  shows  plainly.  The  being 
that  you  have  created  lives,  and  glows  with  all  his  proper 
warmth  and  fire,  even  though  his  original  substance  has 
not  only  returned  whence  it  came,  but  has  helped  to  frame 
an  entirely  different  being." 

"  The  natural  body  and  the  spiritual  body,"  retaraed 
Astra.  "  Not  that  the  two  processes  are  really  analogous, 
I  do  not  mean  that ;  but  one  naturally  suggests  the  other 
to  the  mind.  And,  seeing  how  I  am  thus  able  to  accom- 
plish a  kind  of  resurrection,  in  away  that  I  understaad|I 
do  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Almighty  can  do 
it,  in  a  way  that  I  do  not  understand,  and  far  more  per- 
fectly, retaining  not  only  the  indwelling  spirit,  but  enough 
of  the  individual  clay  to  justify  Job's  saying,  *In  my  flesh 
I  shall  see  God.' " 

The  thought  kept  them  both  silent  for  a  moment ;  then 
Bergan  turned  to  see  what  else  of  interest  was  to  be  found 
in  the  studio. 

The  completed  works  were  not  many;  Miss  Lyte  was 
still  too  young  to  have  made  a  large  accumulation  of  such 
things.  There  was  a  bust,  with  a  very  sweet  and  noble 
expression,  wherein  she  had  embodied  her  recdlectioos 
of  a  fellow-student  in  art.  There  was  a  half-sleepy,  half- 
ashamed  boy-face,  looking  out  from  under  the  shadow  of 
a  drooping  hat,  representing  Little  Boy  Blue,"  of  nur- 
sery fame.  There  was  a  winged  cherub,  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly lovely,  innocent  face,  a  very  incarnation  of 
celestial  joy  and  peace.  In  relief,  there  was  a  stout 
urchin,  ankle-deep  in  water,  laden  with  pond-lilies,  and 
looking  for  more.  Finally,  there  were  innumerable  studies^ 
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sketches,  and  designs,  with  all  the  warmth  and  freshness 
of  the  original  inspiration  lingering  about  them,  which 
interested  fiergan  scarcely  less  than  the  finished  work,  as 
admitting  him  still  more  freely  into  the  arcana  of  the 
artist's  mind  and  method. 

He  was  especially  interested  to  observe  in  how  many 
directions  the  genius  of  Miss  Ljrte  had  tried  its  wing. 
There  were  studies,  and  even  finished  pictures,  in  oil  and 
in  crayon ;  there  was  an  exquisitely  cut  cameo,  fastened 
on  a  background  of  velvet ;  there  were  designs  for  stained 
glass  windows  j  and  in  all  there  was  a  curious  medley  of 
subjects— scriptural,  mythological,  historical,  domestic, 
and  still-life.  It  was  plain  that  she  had  been  slowly  feel- 
ing her  way  to  some  point  where  she  could  take  her  final 
stand,  and  see  her  life-work  lying  clear  and  fair  before 
her.  Had  she  found  it?  Looking  at  the  Mercury, 
Bergan  could  almost  believe  that  she  had  j  but  glancing 
again  at  her  deep,  wistful  eyes,  he  doubted  it.  A  little 
more  time,  a  profounder  and  wider  experience,  would 
settle  her  genius,  fix  her  aims,  and  make  her  capable  of 
things  far  higher  than  aught  that  she  had  yet  achieved. 

Meanwhile,  never,  he  thought,  was  anything  quite  so 
inspiriting  as  her  conversation.  As  she  went  with  him 
from  statue  to  statue,  and  sketch  to  sketch,  talking  frankly 
of  her  difficulties  and  struggles,  her  failures  and  successes* 
her  aims  and  aspirations, — now  dropping  a  fertile  sugges- 
tion, now  pointing  out  a  subtile  analogy,  now  giving  the 
key-note  to  some  elevating  strain  of  thought, — she  seemed 
to  radiate  energy,  and  exhale  inspiration.  Listening  to 
her,  Bergan's  depression  and  discouragement  vanished 
like  mists  before  the  sunshine.  When  he  went  back  to 
his  studio,  it  was  with  new  strength  and  courage  and 
ambition.  Somehow,  life  had  ceased  to  look  upsym- 
pathizing,  and  success  remote. 


VIL 

Hidden  Riches. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  history  of  Astra  Lyte  may  be  com- 
pressed into  a  few  sentences.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Harvey  Lyte,  who  had  been,  for  many  years,  the 
leading  physician  of  Berganton.  Her  artistic  talent  having 
early  manifested  itself,  her  father  had  taken  pleasure  in 
fostering  and  developing  it  5  first,  by  giving  her  the 
^efit  of  whatever  rudimentary  instruction  the  neigh- 
bourhood offered,  and  then,  by  affording  her  a  year's 
enjoyment  of  the  best  art  advantages  to  be  procured  in 
New  York. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago,  however,  (he  good  doctor 
had  been  forced  to  succumb,  in  his  own  person,  to  the 
two  powerful  foes  that  he  had  spent  his  lifetime  in  battling 
Jor  others, — namely,  disease  and  death.  His  professional 
mcome  necessarily  dying  with  him,  only  a  moderate  pro- 
▼»ion  remained  for  his  family  5  eftough  to  enable  them  to 
^  the  bread  of  carefulness,  but  not  sufficient  to  maintain 


them  in  the  degree  of  easy  comfort  and  luxury  to  which 
they  had  long  [been  accustomed.  In  due  time  changes 
and  sacrifices  became  necessary ;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  letting  of  the  vacant  medical  ofiBce  to 
Doctor  Remy,  and  the  subsequent  handing  over  of  other 
dispensable  rooms  to  the  occupancy  of  Bergan  Arling. 

Before  this  last  arrangement  was  effected,  however, 
Astra  had  gone  to  New  York,  to  see  what  could  be  done 
to  make  her  art  productive  of  something  besides  pleasure. 
That  had  been  a  very  bright  moment,  amid  the  gloom  and 
straitness  following  upon  her  father's  death,  wherein  it 
had  occurred  to  her  that  she  possessed  in  brain  and  fingers, 
in  her  wonderful  power  of  kneading  together  thought  and 
matter  into  beautiful  and  significant  shapes,  the  means  of 
restoring  to  her  mother  the  ease  and  independence  which 
had  been  impaired  by  her  father's  death.  Never  had  her 
art  looked  so  divine  as  when  it  cast  aside  the  soft  drapery 
of  personal  gratifications  and  aims,  and  stood  forth  a 
young  athlete,  eager  for  strife,  a  sturdy  son  of  toil,  ready 
to  earn  its  bread  by  the  sweat  of  its  brow. 

Not  that  Astra  expected  to  win  success  all  at  once,  or 
quickly.  There  was  a  vast  deal  of  practicality  under- 
lying her  imaginativeness  and  enthusiasm, — the  solid 
foundation  which  is  needed  to  make  genius  available. 
She  foresaw  (no  one  more  clearly)  the  difficulties,  delays, 
and  disappointments  before  her.  But  what  of  that  ?  She 
was  young ;  she  was  in  good  health ;  she  had  a  courageous 
heart,  an  energetic  temperament,  and  buoyant  spirits ;  she 
could  afford  to  work  and  wait.  Her  tastes  were  simple, 
her  wants,  outside  the  domain  of  art,  few, — and,  even 
there,  deficiencies  could  be  supplied,  in  a  measure,  by 
severe  study  and  closer  application.  If  the  superior 
masters,  the  sojourn  in  Europe,  to  which  she  had  looked 
forward,  were  denied  her,  she  was  not  going  to  break  her 
heart  nor  cloud  her  brow,  about  it.  Grod,  who  had  given 
her  talent,  would  not  leave  her  without  due  means  of 
increase.  Her  duty  was  to  work,  to  be  brave,  and  to  be 
cheerful ;  all  else  would  come  in  good  time. 

This,  then,  was  the  sort  of  a  person  who  had  now 
come  to  dwell  under  the  same  roof  with  Bergan )  and  who 
straightway  set  to  woi^  in  her  studio,  which  was  divided 
from  his  office  only  by  the  airy  breadth  of  the  main  hall. 
Of  course,  he  saw  her  frequently  j  her  art  afforded  them 
broader,  freer  ground  upon  which  to  meet  than  is  always 
open  to  man  and  woman.  Not  that  the  proprieties  need 
have  been  scandalized  had  Miss  Lyte's  occupation  been 
the  embroidering  of  roses  in  worsted,  instead  of  the  model- 
ling of  figures  in  clay ;  for  the  door  between  studio  and 
sitting-room  stood  always  open,  and  Mrs.  Lyte,  from  her 
work-table,  frequently  threw  a  passing  remark  into  the 
conversation  that  came  so  freely  to  her  ears  3  while  Cathie 
continually  flashed  in  and  out  like  a  fire-fly  or  a  humming 
bird.  But  the  worsted  roses  would  scarcely  have  consti- 
tuted a  subject  of  mutual  interest  for  the  young  man  and 
woman,  as  did  the  clay  figures  5  nor  would  the  talks  over 
them  have  run  so  naturally,  and  almost  inevitably,  upon 
the  same  elevated  and  impersonal  plane  of  thought. 
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SetUng  the  worker  entirety  aside,  Bergan  coald  not  fail  to 
be  deeply  interested  in  the  work.  He  liked  to  under- 
stand its  process,  and  watch  its  progress.  It  was  won- 
derful to  him  to  see  the  dull  clay  slowly  taking  the  shape 
of  the  viewless,  informing  thought.  He  went  back  to 
his  office,  not  only  with  a  deeper  comprehension  of  the 
respective  functions  of  mind  and  matter,  but  with  a  wider 
view  of  their  scope  and  influence.  Words,  he  saw,  were 
also  a  kind  of  plastic  material,  through  which  thought 
sevealed  itself  to  eye  and  ears.  He  began  to  study  expres- 
sk)o  as  well  as  meaning ;  he  selected  words,  and  con- 
structed sentences,  with  greater  care  and  conscientious- 
ness^ he  saw  that,  since  thought  could  only  become  visible 
through  form,  form  was  a  matter  of  more  moment, 
and  involved  a  stricter  duty  than  he  had  hitherto 
believed. 

But  if  Bergan  learned  so  much  from  the  work,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  also  learned  something  from  the 
worker.  She  was  so  loyal  to  her  art  and  her  aims.  She 
wrought  with  such  cheerful  diligence,  such  unwasting 
enthusiasm,  and  such  thorough  conscientiousness.  Having 
done  the  best  of  which  she  was  capable,  she  maintained 
such  a  steady  front  against  the  assaults  of  depression  and 
discouragement,  deploying  their  forces  upon  the  wide 
space  between  her  conception  and  her  achievement  If 
she  failed,  she  cheerfully  declared  that  the  failure  had 
taught  her  more  than  any  success  could  have  done,  and 
commenced  anew  \  if  she  succeeded,  she  was  soberly  glad, 
as  having  gained  an  inch  or  two  of  the  field,— over  which, 
however,  it  might  be  long  ere  she  could  wave  the  banner 
of  victory.  The  spectacle  could  not  fail  to  have  a  healthful 
influence  upon  Bergan,  inasmuch  as  Miss  Lyte*s  patrons 
were  not  more  numerous  than  his  clients;  he  saw  that  she 
kept  her  face  bright,  and  her  spirit  brave,  imder  very  real 
trials  of  limitation,  delay,  and  disappointment.  He  always 
went  to  his  own  work  with  a  stouter  heart  and  steadier 
purpose,  after  watching  hers  for  some  moments;  whether 
she  merely  retouched  and  revised  the  preceding  day's 
labour,  with  minute,  inexhaustible  patience;  or  quietly 
gathered  up  the  fragments  of  a  model  overtaken  by  sudden 
disaster ;  or  moulded  moist  clay,  with  rapt  face,  eyes  lit 
by  a  d«ep,  inward  fire,  and  fingers  so  swift  and  forceful 
as  to  suggest  the  guidance  of  some  unseen  power.  In 
this  last  case,  he  did  not  disturb  her  by  so  much  as  a 
word.  He  only  looked  on  in  silence  until  her  white  heat 
of  inspiration  had  kindled  something  like  a  kindred  glow 
in  his  own  mind ;  when  he  noiselessly  stole  out,  to  plunge 
into  his  own  work  with  renewed  ardour.  We  may  well 
believe  that,  just  at  the  moment  when  Bergan*s  lonely  life 
and  dim  prospects  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  his  spirits 
and  energies,  it  was  not  without  providential  design  that 
an  object  so  inspiring  and  heartening  as  Astra  Lyte  in  her 
studio,  was  placed  before  his  eyes. 

Nor  was  the  benefit  wholly  on  one  side.  Astra 
found  real  help  and  cheer  in  Bergan's  intelligent  interest 
and  hearty  appreciation.  Moreover,  he  was  quick  to  sec 
whenever  mechanical  contrivance  or  manly  strength  could 


come  to  her  aid  ;  and  he  knew  how  to  furnish  both,  in 
fit  and  delicate  measure.  His  perceptions  were  scarcely 
less  nice  than  her  own ;  he  knew  just  when  to  extend 
the  helping  hand,  and  when  to  withdraw  it ;  neither  hesi- 
tation nor  officiousness  marred  his  aid. 

But  Bergan  was  not  the  only  visitor  at  the  studio. 
Doctor  Remy  s  straight-featured,  intellectual  face  was 
often  to  be  seen  there,  with  its  chill  and  satirical  expres- 
sion half-obliterated  by  a  look  of  kindly  interest.  Andhis 
aid  was  not  less  ready  than  Bergan*s,  and,  perhaps,  more 
valuable.  Hints  and  criticisms,  suggested  by  his  pro- 
found anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge,  often 
came  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  blunder  or  clioch  a 
success. 

So  time  rolled  on,  for  another  month  or  two,  doing 
much  for  the  growth  of  acquaintance,  and  even  a  degree 
of  intimacy,  between  the  artist,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
physician,  thus  thrown  together  under  one  roof,  but  very 
little  for  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  two  former. 
Astra  had  received  a  commission  for  a  small  p<»trait- 
medallion ;  Bergan  had  been  employed  to  draw  up  a  few 
law  papers.  The  two  often  exchanged  good-humoured 
jests  upon  the  manifest  ability  of  the  world  to  get  on 
without  their  help.  But  it  was  a  much  more  serious 
matter  for  the  young  man  than  the  maiden.  Astra  had 
understood  that.  Art  being  a  luxury,  it  must  first  create 
the  demand  which  it  meant  to  supply ;  but  Bergan  knew 
well  that  law  was  neither  unknown  nor  unsought,  in 
Berganton.  Courts  were  held,  and  lawyers  gathered 
there ;  it  was  strange  that  so  little  of  the  work  came  to 
his  hands.  Meanwhile,  the  funds  with  which  he  had 
been  supplied,  on  leaving  home,  were  rapidly  melting 
away;  and  he  was  unwilling  to  apply  for  more,  both 
because  he  desired  to  be  self-dependent,  and  disliked  to 
admit  failure. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  office,  one  afternoon,  dividing 
his  thoughts  between  his  books  and  the  unpromising 
state  of  his  afifairs,  when  there  came  a  cautious  knock  at 
the  door. 

**  Come  in  !  "  he  called  out,  wondering  if  his  long- 
expected  client  were  about  to  present  himself. 

First,  appeared  a  black  hand  and  a  nondescript  hat; 
next,  a  woolly  head  and  a  wide,  delighted  grin  ;  finally,  a 
loose,  slouching  form,  in  a  shapeless  suit  of  plantation 
grey.  No  client  was  this.  It  was  only  his  would-be 
property,  Brick. 

Perhaps  Bergan*s  disappointment  showed  itself  in  his 
countenance,  for  the  negro  hastily  began  to  explain  th^ 
reason  of  his  coming. 

"  Gramma  Rue,  she  sent  me,  massa.  She  don't  fed 
right  smart,  dese  yere  times,  an*  she  say  she  tink  her  days 
drawin'  to  her  close,  an*  she^s  mighty  anxious  to  see  too, 
massa,  'fore  she  done  gone.  So  she  tole  me  to  ax  70a. 
could  n*  you  come  to  yer  ole  room  in  de  Hall  some  ob 
dese  yere  ebeniugs,  jes'  so's  to  gib  her  a  chance  totalkwid 
you.  Ole  massa  need  n'4cnow  nodiin*  'bout  it;  he'saJlers 
safe  *nough  in  de  cottage  dem  times.  An'  she  hopes  you  1 
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hab  de  kin'ness  to  come,  'case  she's  got  sufchin'  bery  par- 
tic'lar  to  say  to  yon." 

Bergan  hesitated.  He  could  not  visit  the  old  Hall 
without  reviving  painful  recollections ;  besides^  it  did  not 
suit  his  natural  straightforwardness  to  go  thither  in  a  half- 
clandestine  way.  Yet  how  could  he  refuse  the  urgent 
request  of  Maumer  Rue,  weighted  not  only  with  the  pro- 
bability of  coming  death,  but  with  the  consideration  of  her 
long,  faithful,  life  service  of  his  mothers  family  ?  And, 
after  all,  there  was  do  great  harm  in  a  visit  to  the  deserted 
Hall^  to  gratify  an  old,  infirm,  attached  dependant.  He 
certainly  need  do  no  skulking ;  if  he  chanced  to  come  upon 
his  uncle,  he  could  fairly  and  frankly  face  both  him  and  the 
situation. 

Accordingly,  he  directed  his  evening  stroll  toward 
Bergan  Hall.  It  was  an  obscure  night  of  late  March.  A. 
grey  veil  of  cloud  covered  the  wide  expanse  of  sky  from 
horizon  to  zenith,  through  which  only  the  faintest  light 
struggled,  to  guide  his  steps  up  the  ruined  avenue.  He 
coald  not  but  be  reminded  of  his  first  forlorn  coming  upon 
the  desolate  scene,  even  though  he  was  obliged  to  confess 
that,  in  some  respects,  matters  were  mending.  Though 
the  Hall  stood  silent  and  ruinous  as  before  under  the 
sighing  oaks,  it  was  not  wholly  dark.  An  arch  of  light 
shone  above  the  doorway,  and  a  second  gleam  came  invit- 
iogly  from  the  window  of  the  room  that  he  had  once 
called  his  own.  The  door,  too,  yielded  readily  to  his 
pressure.  At  this  rate  of  improvement,  a  few  years  might 
easily  transform  the  shadow-haunted  old  ruin  into  a  cheery, 
heart-warm  home. 

It  was  only  a  passing  thought,  and  did  not  slacken  in 
the  least  the  light,  quick  step  with  which  he  ran  up  to  his 
old  room.  Rue  had  done  her  best  to  give  it  a  look  of 
home  and  welcome.  A  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  and  red- 
dened the  walls ;  his  favourite  arm-chair  was  drawn  befot e 
it;  near  by  stood  a  round  table,  with  two  tall  candles,  a 
few  scattered  books,  and  a  tray  of  refreshments.  It  all 
looked  strangely  familiar :  there  was  the  secretary  at  which 
he  had  written  his  letters  home;  there  was  the  book  that 
he  had  been  reading,  with  his  mark  between  the  leaves ; 
there  was  the  flute,  so  few  of  whose  long-prisoned  har- 
monies he  had  been  able  to  set  free.  Was  it  really  five 
naonths  since  he  saw  them  last  ? 

Rue  was  not  in  the  room  when  he  entered  it ;  it  did 
sot  suit  her  notion  of  their  respective  positions  to  assume 
3ny  quality  of  hostess.  But  she  almost  immediately  ap- 
P^red,  and  greeted  him  with  tearful  afiection  and  respect. 
Bergan  looked  at  her  narrowly,  and  was  pained  to  see  that 
her  tall  form  had  lost  much  of  its  old  erect  stateliness,  and 
that  she  leaned  heavily  on  her  cane  as  she  walked.  Still 
there  was  no  sign  of  immediate  loosing  of  the  silver  life- 
cord  ;  on  the  whole,  he  thought  that  she  bore  her  heavy 
burden  of  years  wonderfully  well,  and  the  thought  came 
naturally  to  his  lips. 

"  It  may  seem  so,"  replied  the  old  woman,  with  a  slow 
shake  of  her  head,  "  but  I  feel  a  greater  change  than  you 
'-*an  see,  Master  Bergan.  Till  now,  I  never  knew  anything 


about  the  chill  or  the  heaviness  of  age ;  it  has  come  upon 
me  all  at  once.  I  do  not  think,  any  more  than  you  do, 
that  the  end  itself  is  close  at  hand  ^  but  the  beginning  of 
the  end  is  certainly  here.  Let  it  come  as  soon  as  the  Lord 
wills;  He  knows  Fm  ready.  Only  it  is  borne  in  upon  me 
that  there's  something  more  for  me  to  do  for  the  family 
before  I  leave  their  service,  though  I  cannot  rightly  see 
what  Sometimes  I  am  almost  sure  that  it*s  just  to  see 
that  you  are  put  into  your  rightful  place  as  the  master  of 
Bergan  Hall.  If  that  is  all  that  I  am  waiting  for,  I  wish  it 
might  be  done  quickly.  Couldn't  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  come  back  here  now,  if  Master  Harry  would  ask  you 
kindly  ?   I  know  I  can  get  him  to  do  it." 

**  Indeed  I  could  not,  Maumer,"  answered  Bergan, 
quietly,  but  very  firmly.  "  I  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
treat  with  my  uncle,  on  equal  terms ;  and  I  am  less  than 
ever  inclined  to  be  dependent  upon  him,  or  any  one.  Let 
me  beg  you  to  give  yourself  no  further  care  or  thought  in 
the  matter.'' 

Rue  sighed  deeply.  There  was  something  in  the 
young  man's  tone  that  forestalled  either  argument  or 
entreaty. 

"  Pardon  an  old  woman's  curiosity,"  she  said,  at  length, 
"  but  are  you  very  much  nearer  to  independence  than  when 
you  left  here  ? " 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am." 

"  Do  you  have  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  your  pro- 
fession ? " 

"  I  could  easily  do  more." 

There  was  a  slight  dryness  in  Bergan's  intonation  that 
did  not  escape  the  blind  woman's  quick  ear. 

"  Come  with  me,  please ;  I  have  something  to  show 
you,"  said  she,  turning  toward  the  door.  '*  You  had  better 
bring  a  light,  too ;  you  will  need  it,  though  I  do  not" 

She  led  the  way  to  a  large  room  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hall — ^the  bed-chamber  (and  death-chamber,  too)  of  the 
mansion's  departed  owners.  It  was  lined  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  with  carved  and  panelled  wainscoting.  Rue  went 
straightway  to  one  side,  not  far  from  the  mantel,  ran  her 
fingers  carefully  over  the  dark,,  uneven  surface,  and  finally 
pressed  hard  on  a  projecting  point. 

''Now,  Master  Bergan,"  said  she,  pointing  to  a  great, 
carved  acorn,    take  hold  of  that,  and  push  this  way." 

Bergan  obeyed,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
wainscoting  slid  easily  to  one  side,  disclosing  a  small  room 
or  closet,  so  artfully  contrived  between  wall  and  chimney 
that  its  existence  could  never  have  been  suspected.  It  was 
lighted  and  ventilated  by  a  window,  and  furnished  with  an 
arm-chair,  and  a  massive',  old-fashioned  secretary.  Rue 
opened  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  latter,  and  revealed 
several  small  canvas  bags,  which,  it  was  easy  to  see,  con- 
tained gold  and  silver  coin. 

Bergan  was  naturally  a  good  deal  surprised  at  sight  ot 
the  hidden  horde.  It  seemed  scarcely  credible  that  any- 
man  in  his  senses  should  care  to  lay  up  such  idle  store. of 
the  precious  metals,  which  might  otherwise  be  profitably 
employed  in  an  easy  process  of  self -augmentation.  Still, 
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he  knew  enough  of  his  uncle's  surly  and  suspicious  cha- 
racter, and  of  his  distrust  of  banks  (which  he  had  once 
heard  him  characterize  as  "  ready  sinks  for  fools'  money"), 
to  leave  only  room  for  a  passing  wonder. 

"  I  have  brought  you  here,  Master  Bergan,"  said  Rue, 
solemnly,  *'  because  this  secret  rightly  belongs  to  you,  as 
the  future  master  of  the  Hall.  It  is  the  duty  of  each 
owner  to  make  it  known  to  his  heir,  on  his  death-bed,  or 
earlier.  The  place  was  contrived  by  Sir  Harry,  because 
there  was  something  like  it  in  the  English  Bergan  Hall, 
which  served  for  a  hiding  place  for  men  and  women  in 
troublous  times  3  and  he  provided  for  the  keeping  and 
handing  down  of  the  secret,  in  the  same  way  as  it  had 
been  done  there.  It  was  only  to  be  known  to  the  owner 
and  the  heir.*' 

*'  Then  how  came  you  to  know  it  ? "  asked  Bergan. 

"  I  will  tell  you.  When  the  third  Harry  Bergan  was 
at  the  point  of  death,  his  heir  was  in  Europe.  The  person 
whom  he  most  trusted  in  the  world  was  his  body-servant, 
Cato.  He  gave  the  secret  to  him,  to  be  kept  till  the  heir's 
return.  Cato  was  my  great-great-great  grandfather.  He 
thought  the  same  thing  might  happen  again,  and  the  secret 
be  lost  \  so,  on  his  death-bed,  he  told  it  to  his  son,  and  the 
son  told  it  to  his  son,  and  so  on,  till  my  father,  who  had  no 
son,  told  it  to  me.  So,  you  see,  the  secret  has  run  down 
in  the  black  blood  alongside  of  the  white  blood,  and  been 
kept  just  as  sacredly.  But  the  white  blood  has  never 
known  it  till  now,,when  I  tell  it  to  yo.u,  because  I  have  no 
child  living,  and  Brick  is  still  too  young  to  be  trusted  with 
such  a  matter." 

"What  a  strange  circumstance  !*'  said  Bergan,  deeply 
interested.  Has  the  place  ever  been  used  except  as  a 
store-room  for  valuables  ?" 

"  Only  once,  to  my  knowledge.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion, Colonel  Bergan  was  hidden  here  some  days,  when  a 
party  of  British  were  quartered  on  the  premises — some 
of  the  same  party  that  Sergeant  Jasper  afterwards  cap- 
tured." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  while  Bergan  silently  looked 
round  the  narrow  walls ;  and  then  she  resumed. 

"  You  see  what  use  Master  Harry  makes  of  the  place. 
And  perhaps  you  know  him  well  enough  to  understand 
that  he  will  never  tell  any  one  where  he  keeps  his  money, 
until  his  breath  is  almost  out  of  his  body.  That  is  why  I 
brought  you  here.  I  cannot  expect  to  outlive  him  5  and 
if  he  should  die  suddenly,  or  with  the  secret  only  half-way 
off  his  tongue,  it  would  die  with  him." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  done  well,"  said  Bergan,  after  a 


moment  of  thought.  Certainly,  I  shall  regard  it  only  as 
a  trust  for  the  future  owner  of  the  Hall,  whoever  he 
may  be." 

'*  He  will  be  none  other  than  yourself,"  returned  Rue, 
decidedly.  I  only  wish  I  were  as  certain  of  the  time  as 
I  am  of  the  fact.  And  now,"  she  continued,  pointing  to 
the  bags  of  coin,  take  as  much  of  that  as  yoa  need. 
Master  Harry  will  never  miss  it ;  I  don't  think  he  ever 
counts  it  over,  he  is  so  sure  that  it  is  safe  here.  And  it 
will  all  be  your  own  some  day," 

"What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Bergan,  angrily, 
starting  back.    "  Do  you  take  me  for  a  thief?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  Master  Bergan,  of  course  not,"  an- 
swered Rue,  earnestly  aud  deprecatingly,  laying  her  hand 
on  his  arm.  It  is  only  because  I  know  that  it  will  be 
yours  in  time ;  and  as  Master  Harry  does  not  need  it  nor 
use  it,  why  shouldn't  you  have  the  good  of  it  now,  when 
you  need  it  more  than  you  ever  may  again  ?  If  it  suits 
you  better,  take  it  as  a  loan,  and  pay  it  back  when  you  are 
able." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Bergan,  turning  hurriedly  away,  "  it 
is  impossible.  You  mean  kindly,  I  know,  Maumer  Rue, 
but  you  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  facts.  I  hare  no 
more  right  to  it  than  any  stranger  I  could  not  touch  it, 
to  save  me  from  starving.  Come,  let  us  go !  I  have  seeo 
enough." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Rue,' after  a  pause, 
"  and  I  am  a  foolish  old  woman.  I  could  not  bear  to 
think  that  my  dear  Miss  Eleanor's  son  was  pinching  him- 
self in  the  least,  when  there  was  so  much  idle  gold  in  the 
old  house ;  but  I  see  you  are  right,  sir,  and  I  beg  your 
pardon.'* 

It  was  not  without  a  sense  of  relief  that  Bergan  soon 
after  closed  the  door  of  the  old  Hall  behind  him,  and 
stepped  out  into  the  cool,  fresh  night  air.  Not  that  he 
had  suffered  any  real  trial  of  temptation — his  principles 
were  too  true  and  firm  for  that  5  but  there  had  been  some- 
thing in  the  whole  sombre  scene — ^the  deserted,  death- 
scented  chamber,  the  concealed  closet,  the  hoarded  gold— 
that  had  left  him  with  a  sense  of  oppression,  which  kept 
hold  of  him  all  the  way  home. 

It  was  late  when  he  reached  his  office.  To  his  sur- 
prise, it  was  not  empty.  A  gentleman  was  sitting  by  the 
table,  with  a  pile  of  papers  before  him,  and  a  weary, 
discontented  face,  as  if  his  waiting  had  outlasted  his 
patience. 

Bergan*s  heart  gave  a  great  leap.  He  divined  that  his 
long-looked-for  client  was  before  him  ! 
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NOTABLE  LIVING  WOMEN  AND  THEIR  DEEDS. 


BARONESS  BURDETT-COUTTS. 


TTHERE  are  few  Englishwomen  better  known  than 
^  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  and  certainly  there  is 
00  one  more  distinguished  for  good  deeds.  Hers  has 
been  a  life  devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  her 
fellow-creatures.  With  every  inducement  which  wealth 
could  oflfer  to  live  only  for  herself  and  her  own  grati- 
fication^ she  has  spent  her  time  and  used  her  fortune  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  Many  in  this  land  of  ours^  no 
doubt,  have  as  benevo- 
lent intenUonSy  and,  so 
far  as  their  means  will 
allow,  are  as  charitable, 
but  the  Baroness  is  a 
conspicuous  example  of 
philanthropy,  and  as 
such  we  give  her  a  place 
here  in  our  gallery.  A 
conspicuous  example,  in- 
deed !  it  is  not  every  day 
that  we  come  across  a 
generous  heart  in  com- 
pany with  so  much 
money.  Not  long  ago 
a  friend  of  ours  calcu- 
lated that  her  wealth  if 
told  in  sovereigns  would 
weigh  thirteen  tons,  and 
fill  a  hundred  and  seven 
Hour-sacks. 

Lady  Burdett-Coutts 
is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
and  grand-daughter  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Coutts, 
the  well-known  banker. 
There  is  something  pic- 
turesque about  the  ca- 
reer both  of  her  father 
and  grandfather :  they 
were  men  of  original 
character,  and  our  story  would  not  be  complete  if  we  did 
not  glance  first  at  the  one  and  then  at  the  other. 

Mr.  Thomas  Contts,  the  grandfather^  came  originally 
from  Edinburgh,  became  a  banker  in  the  Strand,  where 
the  house  of  Coutts  and  Co.  still  exists,  and  by  dint  of 
industry  and  business  capacity,  amassed  a  large  fortune. 
But  none  of  these  facts  are  worth  enlarging  upon  just 
now.  It  is  of  more  consequence  to  tell  that  he  was 
twice  married,  and  that  his  first  wife  was  a  domestic  ser- 
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vant,  named  £lizabeth  Starkey,  the  daughter  of  a  small 
Lancashire  farmer.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
world  will  suppose  that  this  union  was  passed  over  by  the 
banker's  no  doubt  disappointed  relations  and  friends  with- 
out uncomplimentary  remarks.  Mr.  Coutts,  however,  was 
quite  indifferent  as  to  what  people  said,  and  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  Starkey  proved  a  source  of  great  happiness 
to  him.    She  was  a  decidedly  superior  person,  and  her 

three  daughters,  though 
children  of  a  servant,  all 
married  noblemen;  one 
the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
another  the  Earl  of 
Guildford,  and  the  third 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  af- 
terwards one  of  the 
most  popular  of  English 
politicians. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett 
having  now  come  upon 
the  scene,  we  shall  con- 
dense into  a  paragraph  all 
that  is  remarkable  about 
his  history.     He  was 
bom  in  1770.    In  1793 
he  married  Sophia,  the 
youngest    daughter  of 
Mr.  Coutts,  and  received 
with  her  a  large  fortune. 
His  wedding  took  place 
after  his  return  from  a 
continental  tour,  in  which 
he  had  become  strongly 
imbued  with  the  revo- 
lutionary principles  then 
dominant  in  France  and 
other  countries.   He  en- 
tered  Parliament,  and, 
by  his  conduct  there, 
soon  acquired  unbounded 
popularity  with  the  mob.    In  1807  he  fought  a  duel,  in 
which  he  was  wounded,  and  soon  after  was  returned  to 
Parliament  as  member  for  Westminster,  and  Westminster 
he  continued  to  represent,  idolized  by  the  London  popu- 
lace, for  nearly  thirty  years.    One  of  the  most  interesting 
incidents  in  his  career  is  his  quarrel  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  he  resisted  the  Speaker's  warrant  for  his 
arrest,  and  barricaded  his  house.     The   people  sup- 
ported him,  and,  in  a  street  fight  between  them  and  the 
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military^  some  lives  were  lost.'  After  two  days  the 
ser)eant-at-arms>  aided  by  the  soldiers  and  police,  effected 
an  entrance,  and  carried  Sir  Francia  oft  to  the  Tower. 
He  regained  his  liberty  on  the  prorogation  of  Parliament. 
In  1835  ^  capriciously  changed  his  politics^  and  joined 
the  Conservative  party.  £ven  when  professing  democracy 
he  was  a  thorough  aristocrat  in  personal  feeling.  In 
appearance  he  was  handsome  and  commanding ;  no  one 
ever  answered  better  to  the  description  of  a  high-bred 
£nglish  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Sadi  was  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts'  father.    He  died  in  1844. 

Angela  Georgina  Burdett — afterwards  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts — was  bom  on  the  a5th  of  Aprils  1814. 
She  was  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Burdett's  youngest 
daughter. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  return  now  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Coutts,  the  banker.  His  first  wife  died,  and  in  his  old 
age^  to  the  consternation  of  his  family  and  expectant 
friends^  he  gave  his  hand  to  an  actress,  Miss  Harriet 
Mellon.  If  his  first  marriage  had  given  rise  to  criticismi 
the  second  occasioned  an  explosion  of  mingled  sarcasm^ 
wit>  and  malice.  All  sorts  of  tales  were  told  :  among 
other  absurdities  it  was  rumoured  that  "  Mrs.  Coutts  was 
forced  to  maintain  two  stout  men  well  armed>  who  slept 
in  an  adjoining  room  to  protect  her  from  the  enmity  of 
Mr.  Coutts's  family.'* 

This  ridicule,  however,  remarks  Mr.  Frederick  Martiq, 
in  his  "  Stories  of  Banks  and  Bankers, "  had  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  strengthening  the  confidence  of  the  husband  in 
the  wife.  This  confidence  was  displayed  in  a  remarkable 
manner  in  the  will  made  by  Mr.  Coutts  before  his  death. 
By  this  will  he  left  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  amounting 
to  above  ^£900,000  to  his  widow,  for  her  sole  use  and 
benefit,  and  at  her  absolute  disposal,  without  the  deduction 
of  a  single  legacy  to  any  other  person.'*  Many  were 
surprised  at  this  singular  disposition  of  his  property,  but 
in  the  matter  of  wills  one  should  be  surprised  at  nothing. 

Mr.  Thomas  Coutts  died  in  1822,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven.  Angela  Greorgina  Burdett,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  was  at  that  time,  eight  years  of  age,  and  she 
had  been  Mr.  Coutts*s  pet  grandchild.  It  seemed  hard 
that  she  should  have  been  left  nothing:  she  wiia  too 
young  to  think  anything  about  it  herself,  but  growiKop 
friends  made  remarks,  as  they  always  will  do  in  such 
cases.  But  let  us  wait  and  see  how  things  turned 
out. 

Mrs.  Coutts  married  a  second  time,  and  her  second 
husband  was  no  other  than  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 
Under  her  marriage  settlement  she  wisely  reserved  to 
herself  the  whole  control  of  the  immense  flortune  left  to 
her  by  her  first  husband. 

In  1837  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  died.  And  what 
happened  ?  Why,  just  this :  it  was  found  that  she  had 
left  a  will  bequeathing  her  vast  property  to  her  first  hus- 
band's favourite  grandchild,  Angela  Georgina  Burdett. 

Miss  Burdett  now  became  the  principal  partner  in  the 
well-known  bankbg-house  of  Contts  and  Co.  in  the 


Strand,  and  such  she  still  remains,  the  business  bemg 
conducted  for  her  by  trustees.  One  of  her  first  acts  after 
inheriting  her  grand&ther's  property,  was  to  assume  by 
Royal  license  the  additional  surname  of  Coutts.  She 
thus  became  Miss  Burdett-Coutts,  and  by  that  name  was 
first  heard  of  by  an  admiring  public. 

Possessed  of  great  wealth,  magnified  by  report  to  a 
fabulous  sum,  Miss  Burdett-Coutts  was  now  a  subject  of 
speculation.  What  would  she  do  with  it  ?  Suitors  m- 
nnmerable,  we  are  told,  turned  up ;  hands  were  laid  on 
hearts ;  sighs  were  breathed  into  the  air ;  vows  were 
uttered  ^  Holly  Lodge,  Highgate — Miss  Coutts's  residence 
— was  besieged  by  lovers.  Standing — metaphoricallj 
Speaking,  of  course — in  front  of  her  hundred  and  seven 
flour  sacks  stufled  full  of  sovereigns,  she  mercilessly  re- 
fused them  all.  It  showed  her  good  sense,  so  long  as  ber 
money  was  the  great  attraction.  And  what  praise  is  to 
be  deemed  sufficient  when  we  find  that  she  resol?ed  to 
devote  her  life,  her  energies,  her  property,  to  furthering 
works  of  charity,  benevolence,  and  philanthropy. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  notice  all  her  good  deeds: 
the  reader  would  speedily  be  bewildered  by  the,  perhaps, 
noere  enumeration  of  them.  We  may  be  permitted  to 
dwell  principally  on  the  most  important — her  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  squalid  region  of  Bethnal  Green.  Bethnal 
Green  used  to  be  the  resort  of  the  worst  classes,  and  the 
frequent  scene  of  disgraceful  riots.  On  the  side  neatest 
Shoreditch,  there  existed  a  seat  of  foulness  and  disease, 
moral  and  physical,  called  Nova  Scotia  Gardens.  Here, 
amidst  pestilential  drains  and  heaps  of  refuse,  stood  sook 
of  the  most  miserable  hovels  ever  seen,  their  inhabitants 
being  amongst  the  most  wicked  and  depraved  of  the  people 
of  London.  It  was  at  one  time  the  haunt  of  the  burkers. 
May,  Bishop^  and  Williams,  who  procured  bodies  for  dis- 
section by  secret  assassination,  and  were  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  a  friendless  Italian  boy  in  1831,  af^  which 
Nova  Seotia  Gardens  was  called  in  the  neighbourhood 
Burker's  Hole.'*  Such  a  black  spot  in  a  great  dtf  has 
seldom  been  known.  When  the  rector  of  an  adjacent 
parish  sent  his  curate  once  to  preach  in  the  old  church  of 
Bethnal  Groen,  soon  after  some  serious  disturbances 
there,  he  told  him  he  might  take  for  his  text  either, "  Hie 
faar  of  tte  Lord  is  not  in  this  place  3  they  will  slay  me 
for  my  neighbour's  wife,"  or,  Take  heed,  lest  ye  be 
devoured  one  of  another." 

By  the  benevolence  of  Miss  Burdett-Coutts,  aided  by 
other  energetic  philanthropists,  all  this  was  soon  changed. 
Nova  Scotia  Gardens — the  dread  of  the  police  and  the 
sorrow  of  the  well*disposed — was  bought  by  her,  and  she 
at  once  commenced  a  series  of  labours^  with  a  view  to 
improve  the  district  and  elevate  the  inhabitants.  She 
pulled  down  all  the  old  buildings,  and  on  their  site  erected 
the  model  dwellings  called  Columbia  Square,  consisting 
of  separate  tenements  let  at  low  weekly  rentals  to  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  families.  Several  years  later,  on 
the  site  of  the  daat  heap,"  she  built  a  handsome  mar- 
ket with  whidi  her  name  will  ever  be  associated.  Itvas 
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originally  projected  by  her  in  consequence  of  hearing  that 
the  public  authorities  had  determined  to  stop  the  market- 
traffic  in  the  streets,  which  would  have  been,  as  all  will 
allow,  a  serious  hardship  to  the  poor. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1869,  the  formal  opening  of 
the  market  took  place.  We  are  now  brought  face  to  face 
with  our  heroine— for  heroine  she  is — surrounded  by  the 
people  whom  she  has  laboured  to  serve.  An  immense 
assemblage  filled,  not  only  the  market,  but  the  streets 
aromid  it.  As  soon  as  Miss  Burdett-Coutts  had  taken  her 
seat  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  several  addresses  were 
presented  to  her.  She  was  then  waited  upon  by  a  depu- 
tation of  young  girls  who  presented  her  with  an  exquisite 
bouquet  of  feather  flowers.  A  speech  was  afterwards 
made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who,  in  brief  and 
simple  language,  dwelt  on  the  benefits  which  she  had 
conferred  upon  the  neighbourhood,  not  only  by  this 
mmiificent  gift,  but  by  the  establishment  of  model 
lodging-houses,  and  by  all  the  efforts  she  had  made,  and 
still  was  making,  year  after  year,  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  poor  of  Bethnal  Green.  A  procession  was  then 
formed  and  passed  round  the  building,  and  everywhere 
where  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Burdett-Coutts  could  be  seen, 
she  was  cheered  till  the  quadrangle  echoed  again.  The 
ceremony  concluded  by  her  formally  declaring  the  market 
open,  amid  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  At  night  the 
whole  of  the  building  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
coloured  lamps,  and  with  the  most  exquisite  effect. 

The  market  is  a  splendid  monument  of  princely  muni- 
ficence,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  architectural  structures 
»n  north-eastern  London.  It  occupies  two  acres  of 
ground,  and  has  for  its  chief  feature  a  noble  Gothic  hall, 
fifty  feet  high.    The  exterior  is  richly  decorated. 

Two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  market,  that  is  to 
say,  in  May,  1871,  Miss  Burdett-Coutts  was  surprised  by 
the  Prime  Minister  with  the  offer  from  Her  Majesty  of  a 
peerage.  It  was  just  at  the  time,  so  fresh  still  in  our 
recollection,  when  depraved  and  misguided  women  were 
going  about  Paris,  flinging  glass  balls  full  of  petroleum 
through  the  gratings  of  cellars,  with  the  diabolical  intention 
of  setting  fire  to  the  city.  Miss  Burdett-Coutts  hesitated 
ahout  accepting  the  honour,  for  she  is  unambitious  and 
of  a  retiring  disposition.  Ultimately,  however,  she  did 
accept,  and  her  creation  is  thus  given  in  Debrett's  Peer- 
age,"  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  of  Highgate  and  Brook- 
field,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  Peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom." 

The  Baroness  'took  a  modest  view  of  her  newly  ac- 
quired dignity.  A  few  days  after  she  had  ceased  to  be  plain 
Miss  Burdett-Coutts,  three  congratulatory  addresses  were 
presented  to  her  at  Holly  Lodge.  In  reply  she  said,  She 
could  not  sufiiciently  express  her  sense  of  the  kind  way 
m  whidi  Mr.  Gladstone  had  conveyed  to  her  Her 
Majesty's  wishes  3  nor,  while  gratefully  acknowledging 
^er  Majesty's  favour,  could  she  altogether  regard  the 
conferring  of  the  dignity  as  a  personal  compliment  to  hss- 
self.   She  rather  considered  it  as  a  mark  of  the  royal 


favour  to  a  class,  of  which  she  happily,  in  her  person,  was 
the  representative.  By  one  of  her  names  she  was  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  gentry  of  the  country,  and  her 
father  was  content  with  and  sought  nothing  beyond  his 
ancestral  honours.  By  the  other  she  was  allied  with  the 
important  and  influential  interests  which,  in  a  great  com- 
mercial country,  must  always  have  weight.  To  this 
union  in  her  person,  to  these  advantages,  rather  than  any 
personal  merit,  she  attributed  the  favour  shown  her  by 
the  Queen,  the  fountain  of  all  honour  in  this  country." 

The  public,  however,  thought  differently.  Few  ele- 
vations to  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy  ever  gave  greater 
satisfaction.  It  was  felt  that  Miss  Burdett-Coutts  in  her 
own  person  was  deserving  of  all  the  honour  that  could  be 
bestowed  upon  her.  She  had  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  every  section  of  the  commumty.  To  give  an  example 
of  the  feeling  entertained  towards  her  let  us  go  back  to 
the  time  of  the  great  Reform  procession  of  i868.  That 
procession  occupied  nearly  three  hours  in  passing  Miss 
Coutts's  well-known  corner  house  in  Piccadilly,  No.  i, 
Stratton  Street.  Miss  Coutts,  seated  at  an  open  win- 
dow with  one  or  two  friends,  was  recognized  from  the 
thronged  street.  "Though,"  says  Mr.  Julian  Young, 
in  his  journal,  "  she  stood  more  out  of  sight  than  any 
of  us,  in  an  instant  a  shout  was  raised.  For  upwards 
of  two  hours  and  a  half  the  air  rang  with  reiterated 
huzzas,  huzzas  unanimous  and  heartfelt,  as  if  expressing 
a  national  sentiment." 

We  proceed  now  to  tell  that  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
187 1,  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  formally  handed  over  Columbia 
Market  as  a  gift  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don. A  portion  of  the  market  had  been  curtained  in  for 
the  occasion  and  decorated  with  a  few  banners  and  exotic 
plants.  On  either  side  were  ranged  the  children  of  St. 
Thomas*  School,  which  adjoins  the  market,  and^  beyond 
these  were  the  Columbia  Shoeblack  Brigade  and  the 
members  of  the  Baroness  Sewing  School.  Most  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Corporation  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. A  written  address  from  Lady  Burdett-Coutts 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  was  read  by  the  Earl 
of  Harrowby,  It  expressed  her  gratification  at  being 
able,  by  this  act,  to  link  her  name  with  that  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London.  "  From  the  time,'*  said  her  ladyship, 
"  when  the  fond  partiality  of  one  long  since  gone  to  rest 
placed  me,  as  my  grandfather's  representative,  in  the  house 
which  bears  his  name,  I  have  ever  received  kindness  and 
support  from  members  of  that  body." 

We  regret  to  add  that  up  to  the  present  time  Co- 
lumbia Market  has  entirely  failed,  so  far  as  doing  any 
trade  is  concerned.  It  was  to  have  been  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  the  sale  of  fish,  but  salesmen  shun  its  stalls, 
and  the  cathedral-like  building  and  marble  slabs  have  a 
forlorn,  deserted  aspect.  Out  of  a  host  of  good  enter- 
prises, some  are  sure  to  miscarry,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  this, 
the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  Baroness's  imdertakings, 
should  have  been  thus  unsuccessful.  However,  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  in  the  day  ;  something  may  turn  up  for  Co- 
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lumbia  Market,  and  ere  long  we  may  see  it  the  centre  of 
bustling  traffic,  and  a  source  of  real  benefit  to  the  sur- 
rounding district. 

An  honour,  perhaps  more  distinguished  even  than 
that  of  being  made  a  baroness,  awaited  Lady  Burdett- 
Coutts.  On  the  i8th  of  July,  1872,  the  freedom  of  the 
City  of  London  was  conferred  upon  her.  "  Hers,"  said 
the  Chamberlain,  in  his  address  on  the  occasion, is  the 
first  female  name  ever  recorded  in  the  lists  of  those  whom 
the  citizens  have  so  delighted  to  honour."  The  Lord  Mayor 
presided,  and  the  aldermen  and  members  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council,  mustered  in  large  numbers,  wearing  their 
distinctive  robes.  The  Baroness  received  the  freedom  of 
the  City  in  a  handsome  golden  casket  from  the-  hands  of 
the  Lord  Mayor.  She  accepted  the  casket,  bowing  her 
acknowledgments,  and  then  repeated  the  quaint  oath  of 
citizenship  and  signed  the  customary  declaration. 

We  have  now  looked  at  the  more  prominent  public 
events  of  the  Baroness's  life ;  let  us  return  to  speak  of  her 
philanthropic  labours.  "  In  no  direction,"  says  one  writer, 
"  are  her  sympathies  so  fully  expressed  as  in  favour  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  of  her  own  sex."  The  course  taught 
at  the  national  schools,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Privy 
Council,  include  many  literary  accomplishments  which  a 
young  woman  of  humble  grade  may  not  require  on  leaving 
school ;  but  the  more  familiar  arts  essential  to  her  after- 
career  are  overlooked.  The  Baroness*s  exertions  have 
done  much  to  remedy  this  defect. 

Towards  the  close  of  1871,  she  issued  an  address  on 
the  subject  of  industrial  education.  The  question  which 
she  addressed  herself  more  particularly  to  answer  was — 
How  are  we  best  to  prepare  the  daughters  of  poor  parents 
for  the  duties  that  they  may  be  eventually  called  upon  to  fill 
as  the  wives  of  poor  and  labouring  husbands  ?  Lady  Bur- 
dett-Coutts  would  not  only  have  them  taught  needlework, 
but  is  anxious  that  there  should  be  for  them  the  further 
opportunity  of  the  acquisition  of  those  elementary  prin- 
ciples and  rudiments  of  household  economies  and  adminis- 
tration which  may  prevent  the  "waste  and  discomfort 
arising  from  incompetent  and  slovenly  management.** 

Many  years  ago,  when  Spitalfields  became  a  mass  of 
destitution.  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  began  a  sewing-school 
there  for  adult  women,  who  were  not  only  taught,  but  fed 
and  provided  with  work.  Government  contracts  were 
undertaken,  and  executed  with  remarkable  success. 
Nurses  were  sent  out  daily  from  this  unpretending 
charity  amongst  the  sick,  and  wine  and  other  comforts 
were  distributed  with  a  bountiful  hand  to  all  who  really 
stood  in  need  of  them.  Outfits  were  also  given  to  poor 
servants,  and  winter  clothing  to  deserving  women. 

In  the  cause  of  emigration  the  Baroness  is  deeply 
interested.  When  there  was  great  distress  in  one  of  the 
Scottish  islands,  she  advanced  a  large  sum  for  the  benefit 
of  the  starving  families  there,  to  enable  them  to  seek 
to  better  their  fortunes  under  the  skies  of  Australia.  At 
another  time  the  people  of  Cape  Clear,  Shirkin,  close  to 
Skibbereen,  in  Ireland^  had  sunk  into  the  most  distress- 


ing poverty.  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  aided  some  to  emi- 
grate, and  those  who  remained  at  home  she  supplied  with 
a  store  of  food  and  clothing,  and — best  aid  of  all— with 
a  vessel  to  help  them  in  fishing,  their  chief  means  of  lire- 
Hhood.  Many  years  ago  she  established  in  a  western 
suburb  of  London,  a  private  Home  for  Young  Women 
who  had  fallen  into  evil  courses  and  desired  to  reform. 

In  his  endeavours  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Dyaks  of  Sarawak,  the  chivalrous  Sir  James  Brooke 
derived  material  assistance  from  Lady  Burdett-Coutts,  j 
and  a  model  farm  was  lately,  if  it  is  not  still  in  existence, 
entirely  supported  by  her,  in  which  such  important  lessons 
in  agriculture  were  taught  to  the  natives  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  country  was  greatly  improved. 

Lady  Burdett-Coutts,  both  in  purse  and  principles,  j 
is  a  consistently  liberal  Churchwoman.  and  no  one  needs 
to  be  told  that  she  has  granted  princely  sums  to  the 
Establishment  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Besides  sab- 
scribing  towards  the  building  of  new  churches  and  < 
schools  in  various  poor  districts  throughout  the  country,  , 
she  has,  at  her  sole  cost,  erected  the  handsome  church  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  with  its  three  schools  and 
parsonage ;  and  also  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen's,  at 
Carlisle.  She  has  also  endowed,  at  an  outlay  of  not  far 
short  of  5^50,000,  three  colonial  bishoprics— those  of 
Adelaide,  Cape  Town,  and  British  Columbia — and  founded 
an  establishment  in  South  Australia  for  the  benefit  of  the 
aborigines.  The  funds  for  Sir  Henry  James's  Topo- 
graphical Survey  of  Jerusalem  were  supplied  by  her,  and 
she  offered  to  restore  the  aqueducts  of  Solomon,  which 
of  old  supplied  that  city  with  water,  but  the  scheme  was 
abandoned,  government  failing  to  keep  its  promise  to 
countenance  and  aid  the  work. 

Of  art,  the  Baroness  is  a  liberal  and  discriminate 
patroness.  In  many  arts  she  is  herself  highly  accom- 
plished. That  she  believes  in  the  dominion  of  the 
beautiful,  any  one  may  see  from  Columbia  Market,  to 
which  the  odd  objection  has  been  made  that  it  is  much 
too  handsome  for  a  place  of  the  kind. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  by  the  drinking 
fountains  with  which  she  has  enriched  the  metropolis. 
One  about  sixty  feet  high,  in  the  midst  of  Victoria-park, 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  ^5,000  j  another  stands  near 
Columbia  Market,  and  a  third  is  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  in  Regent*s-park. 

Her  hospitality  deserves  mention  as  well  as  her 
charity.  In  July,  1867,  she  gave  at  her  seat,  Hollj 
Lodge,  Highgate,  one  of  the  largest  dinner  parties  on 
record.  Upwards  of  2,000  Belgian  volunteers  were  in- 
vited to  meet  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
some  500  royal  and  distinguished  guests.  This  immense 
company  was  entertained  with  as  much  comfort  and 
social  enjoyment  as  if  it  had  been  a  small  social 
gathering. 

Besides  being  a  benefactor  to  human  kind,  she  is  a 
fast  friend  to  dumb  animals.  At  the  close  of  1870  we 
find  her  on  the  platform  at  a  public  meeting  at  Islington, 
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presenting  rewards  and  certificates  of  merit  to  drovers 
who  had  distmgnished  themselves  by  their  humane  treat- 
ment of  cattle  entrusted  to  their  care.  The  Baroness 
made  a  short  speech  as  spokeswoman  of  the  Ladies* 
Humane  Education  Committee,  expressing  her  kindly 
sentiments  towards  the  "  pnir  beasties/'  Not  long  since 
she  called  the  attention  of  the  Edinburgh  people  to  the 
"miserable  skeletons**  of  horses  in  tbe  tramway  cars 
there^  which  toil  and  sweat  up  the  steep  inclines  of  that 
picturesque  city.  And  only  tbe  other  day  she  put  in  a 
plea  for  humming-birds>  protesting  against  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  these  beautiful  creatures  for  the  sake  of 
decorating  ladies*  hats  and  bonnets. 

Here  we  shall  take  leave  of  our  Baroness,  who,  by 
the  right  use  of  her  immense  wealth,  has  proved  such  a 
blessing  to  England.  We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude 
with  the  words  employed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the 
transference  of  Columbia  Market  to  the  Corporation  of 
London  : — "  She  has  answered  to  the  responsibility  that 


devolved  on  her,  not  by  the  purchase  of  large  estates  and 
by  living  apart  in  baronial  splendour,  as  she  might  well 
have  done,  but  by  residing  mainly  in  the  metropolis. 
She  has  used  her  wealth  and  employed  her  extensive  in- 
fluence in  benefiting  her  less  fortunate  fellow-creatures. 
She  has  built  and  endowed  many  churches.  Three 
colonial  bishoprics  have  been  established  at  her  sole  cost 
in  three  of  our  most  important  colonies.  Emigration, 
when  less  in  fashion  than  it  now  is,  was  promoted  in  all 
directions  by  her.  She  encouraged  schools  for  girls  with 
the  view  of  bringing  up  future  mothers  of  the  working 
classes  in  habits  of  domestic  industry,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  those  common  things  which  make  home  happy. 
These  and  the  like  objects  have  been  her  aim,  and  to  this 
she  has  devoted  her  princely  income,  not  for  the  mere 
luxury  of  giving,  but  accompanying  it  by  painstaking  care 
and  practical  judgment  to  see,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the 
gifts  are  well  bestowed  and  the  object  in  view  accom- 
plished." 
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CHAPT 

'THERE  was  no  prettier  spot  in  the  Dundee  valley 
^  than  Willow  Creek,  a  somewhat  wide  and  in  some 
places  deep  stream,  just  where  it  was  spanned  by  a  rustic 
bridge  at  the  bottom  of  the  Parsonage  meadows.  The 
fringe  of  willows  on  the  farther  bank,  and  the  alder  and 
birch  thicket  studding  that  nearest  the  house,  were  reflected 
in  the  clear,  brown  mirror  to  the  tiniest  leaf  and  bud. 
Beneath  and  between  these  there  were  stretches  of  turf 
which  were  evergreen,  beds  of  wild  balsam  that  flowered 
all  summer,  ferns  in  variety  in  profusion,  from  the  tree- 
ferns  upborne  by  their  wiry  black  stems  to  a  height  of 
four  or  five  feet  to  the  delicate  maiden-hair,  hiding  in  the 
lee  of  straws  and  stones ;  and  on  the  day  we  are  describing 
—the  fifth  of  September— these  alternated  with  borders 
of  hoary  moimtain  sage,  blue-eyed  asters,  tossing  plumes 
of  golden- rod,  yet  taller  purple  brush,  stiff  and  gorgeous, 
and  patches  of  bright  yellow  dodder  running  riotously  into 
the  water,  and  entangling  the  commoner  arrow-leaf  and 
sedge  in  its  meshes. 

Through  the  gorge  worn  by  the  creek  in  the  moun- 
tains one  had  a  view  of  the  upper  valley,  and  the  chain  of 
hills  that  grew  bluer  and  lower  as  the  eye  pursued  their 
southerly  course.  Below  the  bridge  was  the  church, 
benignant  warder  of  the  fertile  plain,  which  spread 
around,  loaded  with  com,  ripe  for  cutting,  and  already 
stacked  for  the  gamer,  and  white  here  and  there,  as  from 
nntimely  snows,  with  blossoming  buckwheat.  The 
whistle  of  the  quail  in  the  stubble,  the  rattling  roll  of 
cnipty  farm  waggons  over  the  stone  bridge  below  the 
mill  on  their  way  to  the  field,  the  duller  thunder  of 
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heavily  laden  trains  creaking  and  swaying  from  side  to 
side  behind  the  straining  oxen,  and  the  drowsy  undertone 
of  the  mill-wheel,  mingled  with  the  nearer  warble  of 
birds  in  the  trees  and  the  gentle  wash  of  the  waves 
under  the  willows.  It  was  bright,  benignant  weatlier  j 
a  day  that  reminded  one  of  healthy,  active,  happy 
middle-age,  for  there  was  a  whisper  of  Autumn  in  the  air^ 
— the  mellowness  of  autumnal  light  over  plain  and  water 
and  hill. 

There  was  nothing  in  landscape,  air,  or  sunlight  that 
should  have  reminded  Jessie  Kirke  of  the  miserable 
February  afternoon  when  she  stood  on  the  Hamilton 
bridge,  staring  down  at  the  black  ice  below,  and  fought 
her  first  battle  of  life.  But  that  other  scene  and  the 
strife  of  that  hour  were  very  present  to  her,  as  she  halted 
on  the  foot-bridge  and  leaned  over  the  rail  to  gaze  at  the 
slow,  smooth  current  of  the  creek.  The  narrow  crossing 
had  been  designed  and  partly  built  by  Mr.  Kirke  himself. 
The  floor  was  of  oak  plank,  the  railing  was  composed  of 
cedar  branches  with  the  bark  left  on,  arranged  in  fantastic 
figures,  and  surmounted  by  a  slender  pole  of  the  same 
wood.  Many  stopped  to  examine  and  admire  it  in 
passing  over,  and  it  made  a  picturesque  feature  in  the 
view.  It  was  familiar  in  every  joint  to  Jessie,  having 
formed  a  part  of  her  favourite  walk  for  ten  years ;  but  she 
chose  to  linger  there  on  this  morning,  to  hang  over  the 
parapet,  pick  bits  of  bark  from  the  side  and  fling  them 
into  the  creek,  as  an  idle  child  might  launch  and  watch  a 
miniature  fleet 

It  was  a  face  many  removes  from  childhood's  thought- 
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lessness  and  childish  glee  that  logked  back  at  her  from  the 
<Tlassy  surface.  A  face,  wild^yed  and  haggard,  with  bent 
brows  betokening  suffering  and  conflict  ^  a  mouth  telling, 
in  piteous  and  patient  lines,  of  def^t. 

She  had  returned  frooi  Hamilton  in  April,  looking 
jaded  and  ill,  said  the  Dundeeians^  who  shook  sagacious 
heads  over  her  winter's  dissipation.  Her  father  and 
Eunice  attributed  her  loss  of  bloom  and  liveliness  to  too 
close  application  to  her  studies,  and  cited  her  improve- 
ment in  music,  French,  and  German  in  proof  of  their 
theory..  She  did  not  relax  hex  diligence  when  she  was 
settled  at  home.  Eunice^  whose  name  was  a  synonym 
for  industry^  did  not  surpass  her  in  strict  attention  to  all 
departments  of  feminine  work.  In>  the  kitchen  and  the 
garden,  at  the  needle,  the  fMoao,  writing-desk,  and  her 
books,  she  toiled  from  sunrise  until  bedtime,  with  energy 
Eunice  silently  likened  to  greediness  for  occupation  of 
mind  and  body^  while  Mr;  Kirke  hardly  recognized  his 
darling  in  the  decorous,  thrifty  housewife  and  busy 
student.  Intonations,  phraseology,  and  deportment — all 
were  altered.  She  was  an  elegant  woman  in  appearance 
and  conversation,  but  the  fend  parent  missed  the  tricksy 
sprite  who  had  Wrought  mischief  and  mirth  in  his  home ; 
missed  her  teasing  and  her  follies,  her  exactions  and  her 
caresses.  Not  that  she  was  cold  or  sullen.  She  told  long 
and  entertaining  stories  of  her  Hamilton  life  3  gave  faithful 
descriptions  of  the  people  and  things  she  had  seen  while 
away  from  them ;  listeaod  with  apparent  interest  to 
neighbourhood  news  and  faaulfr  piaosj  talked  of  art, 
literature,  and  philosophy  to  bin  by  the  hour ;  wa^  atten- 
tive to  his  every  possible  w«at,  and  offered  regularly  the 
morning  and  evening  kiss  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
bestow  from  her  infancy^  B«t,  having  already  one 
daughter  who  was  an  exemipfar  taher  sex,  he  recdlected 
the  bewitching  naughtineas  qt  the  old^tim^  Jessie,  and 
wished  fervently  that  he  had  met  Mrs.  Baxter's  invitation 
by  a  peremptory  negative,  and  kept  his  gem  as  it  was. 
To  his  taste,  it  had  lost — not  gained — in  the  cutting  and 
polishing. 

Eunice  was  discreet  when  he  intimated  something  of 
the  kind  to  her. 

^'She  is  certainly  more  ^pa^t  and  studious,*'  she 
replied  ;  but  she  sa]rs  she  is  v«aiy  wdl,  and  she  has  much 
to  make  her  thoughtful  in  Ko^'s.  absence.  The  long 
separation  must  of  itself  epyress  her  spirits  continually. 
And,  father,  our  Jessie  has  gained  new  views  of  life  and 
duty  within  the  last  year.  Shecan  never  be  a  child  again. 
Her  nature,  mind,  and  affections  must  broaden  and  deepen 
with  time.  We  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  strange  as 
the  change  is  to  us  now.  I  feac^  though,  that  she  works 
too  hard,  while  I  honour  her  determination  to  prepare  her- 
self thoroughly  for  her  f  utudre  position.  She  will  be  a  wife 
of  whom  Roy  may  justly  be  proud." 

Again,  when  Mr.  Kirke  feared  that  Jessie  was  ofiten 
depressed  to  despondency,  altbowgh  she  strove  bravely  to 
conceal  it,  the  elder  sister  hoped  all  would  be  well  again 
when  Roy  came  back." 


He  can  reason  or  soothe  her  out  of  morbid  faorias 
better  and  sooner  than  either  you  or  I.  His  iaflaeooe 
over  her  is  wonderful  and  always  beneficial.'* 

"  I  wish  he  were  home  again  then  ! "  sighed  the 
parent 

He  did  not  guess  how  heartily  Eunice  echoed  the 
desire.  She  might  be  partially  successful  in  queUing  his 
anxieties,  but  the  beryl  eyes  saw  that,  so  far  from  all 
being  right  with  her  young  sister,  something  was  lament- 
ably wrong.  Jessie's  very  manner  of  speaking  of  Ro)' 
and  her  marriage  was  totally  disumflar  to  her  former 
frank  or  bashful  confession.  If  she  had  lived  with  him 
as  his  wife  a  dozen  years,  she  could  not  have  mentioned 
his  name  more  composedly,  or  talked  of  housekeeping  and 
other  practicalities  in  a  more  matter-of-fact  strain.  This 
was  exceedingly  sensible ;  but  it  was  not,  <m  that  account, 
the  more  like  Jessie.  The  transformation  from  an  enthu- 
siastic madcap,  who  did  and  firit  nothing  by  halves — let  it 
be  loving,  laughing,  sorrowing,  or  working — into  the 
dignified  partner  of  Eunice's  everyday  cares  and  duties, 
equable  in  temper,  reliable  in  judgment,  and  judicious  in 
action,  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  elicited  commendation  from 
one  who  was  herself  a  model  in  all  these  respects;  but, in- 
stead of  gratification,  she  felt  only  bewilderment  and  alam 
at  the  completeness  of  the  change.  It  had  been  her  habit 
to  think  and  say,  when  her  sister's  crudities  or  extrava- 
gances were  more  marked  than  her  quieter  taste  approved, 
that  the  discipline  of  life,  as  life  went  on,  would  leotify 
these ;  that  they  were  but  the  redundant  growth  of  a  nobk 
stock.  A  little  pruning,  a  few  sharp  experienoes,  and 
hypercritical  indeed  would  be  the  judgment  that  should 
find  room  for  blame.  She  was  displeased  with  herself  in 
recollecting  this,  now  that  the  discipline  had  wrought 
upon  the  free,  wild  spirit;  the  redundancies  had  falloi 
under  the  pruning-knife. 

Something  of  this  external  change  must  have  mani- 
fested itself  in  Jessie's  letters,  for  Roy  had  twice  written 
privately  to  Eunice,  questioning  her  closely  about  her 
sister's  health  and  spirits. 

Her  letters  are  as  regular  as  ever,  and  no  less  beau- 
tiful than  punctual,"  he  said.  But  they  contain  so  fev 
particulars  of  her  daily  life  and  feelings,  wlule  they  treat 
freely  of  other  subjects,  that  I  have  fancied  there  is  some- 
thing pertaining  to  her  individual  experience  she  desires 
to  hide  from  me,  lest  the  knowledgje  of  it  should  pain  me. 
My  noble,  generous  girl !  She  would  bear  any  distress 
or  inconvenience  rather  than  afflict  me  by  revealing  the 
extent  of  her  suffering  or  perplexity.  I  intmst  my  some- 
times wayward,  always  sweet,  graceful,  and  clingii^ 
Jessamine  to  you,  our  sister !  Tend  and  guard  it  tenderly 
for  me." 

Eunice  answered  hopefully  and  with  such  re-assurance 
as  she  could  truthfully  impart,  and  wished  more  ardentlj 
than  ever  that  he  would  return  and  assume  the  charge  of 
his  treasure — ^the  charge  and  the  cuce. 

They  had  had  a  quiet  sununer,  the  most  stirring  event 
being  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Baxter  and  Onin  Wyllys,  who 
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acted  as  her  escort.  They  were  domesticated  for  a  week 
at  the  Parsonage,  and  Jessie's  monopoly  of  her  cousin's 
society  had  left  Orrin  almost  entirely  at  her  father's  and 
sister's  care.  Nobody  made  verbal  objection  to  this  divi- 
sion of  hospitable  duties.  Mr.  Wyllys  held  long  talks 
with  his  host — scientific,  theological,  literary,  and  political 
—during  post-prandial  smokes,  besides  driving  and  walk- 
ing with  him  in  his  professional  rounds  at  such  seasons  as 
Eunice  was  too  busy  to  attend  to  her  guests.  When  she 
was  at  liberty  to  devote  herself  to  social  duties,  there  were 
hoars  of  music  and  reading ;  long  rambles  among  the  hills 
—Mrs.  Baxter  and  Jessie  far  in  advance — for  the  latter 
always  outstripped  her  sister  in  pedestrian  expeditions; 
moonlight  promenades  and  conferences  on  the  piazza 
that  left  Jessie  all  the  time  she  desired  for  conversation 
with  her  late  chaperone.  It  was  generally  agreed  at  part- 
iag  that  the  week  had  passed  swiftly  and  delightfully ; 
farewells  were  linked  with  hopes  of  a  repetition  of  the 
pleasure,  and  the  household  relapsed  into  its  ordinary 
aspect  and  ways.  If  there  were  any  perceptible  difference 
in  those  composing  it,  it  was  that  Jessie  worked  harder 
and  was  paler  than  before  the  interruption,  while  Eunice 
?rew  younger  and  prettier  every  day. 

I  have  tried  very  hard  I "  Jessie  said  aloud,  still 
hanging  over  the  water,  but  clasping  her  hands  in  a  sort 
of  de^air.   "  And  I  am  very  tired  !  " 

Then  two  heavy  tears  rolled  from  her  eyes  and  brake 
ap  the  reflection  of  the  sad  face  below  into  little  dancing 
circles. 

An  hour  ago,  as  she  stood  in  the  garden  grafting  a 
rose-hDsh,a  neighbour  rode  up  to  the  fence  to  say,  "Good- 
liaj/*  and  inquire  after  the  health  of  the  clergyman's 
family. 

"You'll  have  company  pretty  soon,  I'm  thinking,'*  he 
said,  knowingly.  "I  suppose  that's  no  news  to  you, 
though  ? " 

"We  expect  no  one,**  said  Jessie,  carelessly. 

"  It  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to  you,  then.  I  saw 
Mr.  Wyllys  at  the  hotel  as  I  came  by.*' 

Jessie's  knife  swerved  slightly  as  she  made  the  incision 
in  the  bark,  but  her  voice  was  firm. 

"Are you  sure?  " 
Ob,  yes !    I  talked  with  him.    He  got  up  late  last 
night,  he  said.    Come  now.  Miss  Jessie ;  I  am  an  old 
friend,  which  of  70U  is  he  after  ?  " 

'*  Neither  that  I  know  of.  Certainly  not  me!'*  re- 
plied she,  imperturbably. 

She  finished  her  task  carefully,  when  the  inquisitor 
had  passed ;  carried  twine  and  scissors  into  the  house* 
gave  Patsey  an  order  as  she  glanced  into  the  kitchen,  and, 
unobserved  by  the  servant,  left  the  dwelling  and  went 
<lown  through  the  garden  into  the  meadow. 

Her  father  and  £unice  were  away  from  home  for  the 
day— probably  for  the  night  also,  and  she  had  her  reasons 
for  preferring  the  solitude  of  the  woods,  or  a  retreat 
among  the  crags  of  Old  Windbeam,  to  a  prolonged  inter- 
view with  Orrin  Wyllys. 


Did  I  say,  *^  preferred  '*  ?  Does  not  the  opium-eater, 
in  his  lucid  intervals,  prefer  thirst  and  languor  and  pain  to 
the  drug  for  which  his  diseased  appetite  cries  out  as  the 
dying  for  breath,  and  the  fever-scorched  for  water  ?  Pre- 
fer it  with  mind  and  conscience,  if  not  with  fiesh  and  will? 
Jessie  Kirke*s  will  lived  yet,  and  it  had  borne  her  beyond 
the  reach  of  temptation  and  kept  her  there.  But  it  did 
not  hinder  her  from  picturing  Orrin  pacing  the  portico,  or 
sitting  in  the  parlour,  awiuting  her  while  she  hid  herself 
and  her  wretchedness  among  the  willoMrs.  She  had  but 
to  go  back  by  the  way  she  had  come,  and  hours  of  blissful 
companionship  would  be  hers ;  full  draughts  of  enjoyment 
such  as  those  which  had  intoxicated  the  unwary  girl  who, 
last  winter,  'had  believed  that  she  might  drink  and  be 
blameless.  His  eyes  would  kindle  into  the  magic  gleam 
that  enervated  resolution  and  let  loose  a  Hood  of  vague^ 
delicious  fancies  upon  her  brain  ;  his  voice  melt  into  the 
modulations  that  enchained  the  ear  like  pathetic  music. 
Under  the  spell  of  his  consummate  address  she  would 
believe,  for  the  moment,  or  the  hour,  or  the  day  he  spent 
with  her,  all  that  he  said  or  looked,  although  dimly  con* 
scions  the  while,  that  she  would  despise  herself  as  a  weak, 
guilty  fool  for  the  temporary  faith,  through  weeks  and 
months  afterward. 

As  she  did  now  !  She  was  wrung  by  self -contempt 
for  nursing  these  imaginations,  yet  dallied  with  them— 
sipped  shudderingly,  yet  with  avidity,  of  their  dangerous 
sweetness. 

I  have  tried  very  hard !  "  she  moaned  again. 
Tried  to  hold  fast  to  her  trust  in  her  betrothed  after 
the  cruel  shock  it  had  sustained  from  Hester  Sanford's 
story,  for  she  still  believed  that  it  was  firm  and  absolute 
up  to  that  hour  j  ignored  persistently  the  fact  that  other 
influences  had  previously  been  at  work  sapping  her  con- 
fidence in  the  attachment  of  one  who,  his  nearest  of  kin 
reluctantly  admitted,  was  a  man  of  granite,  virtuously 
severe  to  the  frailties  of  others,  because  he  was  himself 
prudent,  sage,  and  incorruptible  by  sudi  bribes  as  most 
men  found  potent — ^love,  and  the  hope  and  opportunity  of 
making  the  beloved  one  happy.  Not  one  word  of  this 
had  Wyllys  ever  uttered.  He  always  spoke  of  Roy  with 
seriousness  and  respect,  confessing  voluntarily,  time  and 
again,  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  inferiority  to  his 
cousin,  and  scrupulously  keeping  her  betrothment  before 
Jessie's  mind.  Whatever  might  have  been  her  lapses 
from  loyalty,  she  could  not  deny  that  in  this  oft-repeated 
acknowledgment  of  her  paramount  obligation  to  her 
affianced  husband,  Orrin  had  been  honourable  to  puncti- 
liousness. She  had  not  yet  come  to  see  that  he  had  also 
been  ingenious  in  pressing  invisible  shackles  into  her 
soul ;  in  reminding  her  perpetually  that  she  was  no  longer 
a  free  agent.  The  girl  had  chafed  under  the  process, 
without  knowing  that  she  did  so^  and  why  ?  Her  brotherly 
friend,  who  had  seen  a  blooded  horse,  although  docile  by 
nature  and  well  broken  in,  fret  and  grow  restive  under  an 
over-tight  check-rein,  may  have  known,  better  than  she, 
what  he  was  about. 
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She  was  still  uncertain  how  much  or  how  little  truth 
there  was  in  the  heiress*  tale.  She  had  contrived  to  see 
her  hut  seldom  after  the  scene  in  the  billiard-room,  and 
in  this  she  was  ably  seconded  by  Miss  Sanford  when  the 
news  of  that  Miss  Kirke's  "  engagement  to  Professor 
Fordham  was  circulated  in  Hamilton  circles.  »  Jessie  did 
not  try  to  analyze  the  impulse  that  bade  her  announce 
the  relation  she  bore  to  Roy  at  the  very  time  when  her 
doubts  of  him  were  at  their  height.  Perhaps  she  felt  the 
need  of  a  safegpiard  for  herself ;  or  her  conscience  may 
have  rebuked  her  that  she  had  not  defended  him — right 
or  wrong — when  attacked  3  or  the  suspicion  of  his  un- 
worthiness  stimulated  her  to  a  strained  generosity,  a 
resolve  to  leave  undone  no  part  of  the  duty  she  owed, 
while  she  was  under  contract  to  him.  It  had  been  long 
since  her  latest  mention  of  the  matter  to  Wyllys.  He 
had  replied  to  her  queries  by  an  injunction  to  continued 
confidence  in  Roy's  integrity,  which  was  construed  by 
her  into  a  charitable  evasion.  He  promised  again  and 
solemnly  to  push  his  investigations  as  occasion  might 
offer,  but  she  believed  that  he  was  afraid  to  keep  his  word. 
He  would  preserve  intact  his  own  love  and  esteem  for 
the  cousin  he  professed  to  revere,  and  blindly  declined  to 
undertake  the  examination  of  a  record  he  more  than  feared 
contained  entries  that  would  lower  his  opinion  of  his  hero, 
and  damage  the  latter's  character  irretrievably  with  herself. 

Given  this  lever  of  unappeased  distrust  in,  and  latent 
resentment  towards  him,  to  whom  her  allegiance  was  due, 
and  a  less  adroit  diplomat  than  Orrin  Wyllys  might  have 
so  weakened  the  defences  of  her  love  and  constancy  as  to 
make  her  question  whether  surrender  were  not  unavoid- 
able— even  desirable.  She  was  **  tired,"  poor  child !  dis- 
mayed that  her  labour  in  "deep  mid-ocean"  was  so 
tedious  and  severe,  longing  for  rest  in  whatever  port  her 
worn  heart  might  make. 

'*  I  shall  be  tamed  by  the  time  you  come  home,"  she 
had  said,  'twixt  tears  and  smiles,  to  Roy  at  their  parting. 
"  Quite  tame  and  old  !  " 

"  And  I  am  !  *'  she  thought,  the  jest  recurring  to  her 
now.  "  Only  life  has  also  grown  tame,  and  the  world  old 
and  grey ! " 

She  had  swung  her  hat  upon  her  arm,  and  pushing 
back  her  hair  with  the  palms  that  supported  her  forehead, 
that  the  wind  from  the  water  might  cool  her  beating 
temples,  she  rested  her  listless  ^weight  upon  the  frail 
railing.  The  woven  twigs,  once  supple,  were  dry  and 
rotten  under  the  bark,  and  swayed  outward  with  a  sharp 
crack — a  warning  that  came  too  late  to  save  her.  She 
caught,  in  falling,  at  the  shattered  panels  left  standing, 
and  dragged  only  a  handful  of  broken  sticks  with  her  into 
the  creek.  Coming  to  the  surface  after  the  plunge,  she 
threw  her  grasping,  struggling  hands  widely  abroad,  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  one  of  the  upright  supports  of  the  bridge, 
and  clung  to  it.  Her  head  and  shoulders  were  out  of 
water.  She  was  not  actually  drowning.  In  the  strength 
imparted  by  this  consciousness,  she  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  called  for  help. 


A  faint  echo  came  back  from  the  hills.  The  rest  of 
the  shout  was  lost  in  the  spreading  meadows,  or  o?er- 
powered  by  the  commingled  sounds  that  were  the  voice 
of  the  early  autumn  day. 

She  heard  them  more  distinctly  than  when  she  had 
stood  upon  the  bridge }  the  beat  of  the  mill-wheel,  the 
rattle  and  rumble  of  the  farm  waggons,  even  the  tread  of 
the  teams  upon  the  oaken  flooring ;  the  now  distant 
whistle  of  the  quail,  and,  close  beside  her,  the  lappiog  of 
the  creek  among  the  sedges. 

She  weighed  her  chances  of  speedy  release  from  her 
unpleasant  and  dangerous  situation  before  she  rab^d 
another  outcry.  The  stream  was  the  feeder  of  the  mill- 
pond,  and  was  made  deeper  and  more  sluggish  by  the 
dam,  less  than  half  a  mile  farther  down.  She  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  that  the  depth  just  under  the  bridge 
was  about  ten  feet.  It  might  as  well  be  a  hundred  if  she 
were  to  relinquish  her  hold.  She  could  do  nothing  but 
cling  and  wait  until  her  calls  should  bring  rescue,  or  some 
chance  passenger  espy  her.  This  was  an  unfrequented 
by-way,  and  it  might  be  many  hours  before  assistance 
came  to  her  in  the  latter  form.  As  to  the  other,  the  Par- 
sonage was  the  nearest  dwelling.  The  mill  was  no 
farther  off,  but  the  united  shriek  of  twenty  drowning 
women  could  not  be  heard  above  the  clatter  of  the 
machinery.  Patsey  was  alone  in  the  kitchen,  her  whole 
soul  in  her  semi- weekly  baking,  and  deaf  to  all  out-door 
noises  excepting  those  from  the  poultry-yard.  There  was 
no  one  else  in  the  house,  unless  Orrin  had  arrived.  Jessie 
believed  that  she  tasted  the  bitterness  of  death,  as  she 
imagined  him,  expectant  of  her  coming,  yet  thoughtless 
of  evil  as  the  reason  of  her  delay,  taking  a  few  restless 
turns  upon  the  portico  ;  then,  wandering  into  the  parlour, 
and  standing,  as  he  often  did,  for  several  minutes  together, 
gazing  at  the  picture  of  the  girl  at  the  wishing- well 
opening  the  piano  and  running  over  some  remembered 
air,  or  improvising  dreamy,  wistful  strains,  with  absent 
thoughts,  and  eyes  fixed  upon  vacancy. 

And  she  was  here,  nearing  the  gates  that  were  to  shut 
down  between  them  for  ever. 

She  called  again — a  shrill  scream  that  scared  the  birds 
from  their  perches  on  the  willow  and  birch  boughs,  and 
awoke  a  wailing  echo  among  the  mountains.  Then  all 
was  quiet,  save  for  the  mill,  the  fainter  roll  of  hearr 
wheels,  and,  louder  than  either,  the  lap !  lap !  lap  !  of  the 
waves  upon  the  grassy  bank.  How  deadly  cold  the  water 
was!  And  she  became  sensible  now  of  an  increasing 
weight  drawing  her  downward — the  strain  of  her  satu- 
rated garments  upon  the  arms  wound  about  the  rough 
pole  which  stood  between  her  and  death.  There  was  a 
current  also  to  be  resisted,  placid  as  the  mirror  had 
seemed  from  above,  and  her  sinews  were  aching  already. 
Her  whole  body  would  be  numb  presently,  her  clutch 
be  relaxed  by  cold  and  the  prostration  of  the  nervous  and 
muscular  system. 

She  had  decried  life  as  tame  and  the  world  as  unlorelj. 
She  found  them,  in  this  fearfully  honest  hour,  too  dear 
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aod  beautiful  to  leave  thus  suddenly.  She  recollected, 
even  in  this  season  of  peril  and  dread>  the  oft-repeated 
5to7  that  one  in  the  act  of  drowning  recalls,  in  a  flash  of 
memory,  every  event  of  his  past  existence,  however  re- 
mote and  minute ;  reasoned  within  herself  that  this  must 
be  an  old  wives'  fable,  since  she,  on  the  brink  of  eternity, 
had  but  one  overmastering  idea — how  to  avert  impending 
dissolution.  Her  father,  Eunice,  Roy,  and  Orrin,  were 
all  in  her  mind  by  turns,  but  there  was  no  quickening  of 
afi^ction  now  that  she  might  be  leaving  them  to  return  no 
more.  They  were,  in  comparison  with  the  terrible  fact 
of  her  present  danger,  but  misty  and  far-ofF  abstractions 
—faded  portraits  in  her  mental  gallery,  hardly  deserving 
a  glance.  She  dwelt,  in  agony,  upon  the  circumstances 
that  the  stream  was  becoming  like  ice  to  her  limbs,  and 
the  pain  in  her  arms  intense,  while  her  soaked  clothing 
and  the  current  were  sucking  her  downward.  When 
the  last  remnant  of  her  strength  should  fail,  would  she 
be  drowned  by  the  cruel  waters  where  she  had  fallen 
Id,  or  borne,  conscious,  and  writhing  in  the  throes  of  suf- 
focation, over  the  dam,  to  be  mangled  by  the  rocks  below 
the  fall? 

The  horror  of  the  last  fancy  drew  from  her  another 
shriek.  The  echo  taunted  her  by  its  feeble  mimicry; 
the  dull  boom  of  the  mill-wheel,  the  teamster's  shout  to 
his  oien,  had  the  same  meaning,  and  the  lapping  of  the 
water  was  that  of  a  fierce  destroyer,  hungering  for  his  prey. 

Meanwhile,  the  visitor  at  the  Parsonage  had  been 
through  the  round  Jessie  had  sketched  for  him  in  her 
tortured  imagination  3  had  paced  the  porch  until  he  was 
weary  of  the  solitary  turns  ;  surveyed  the  portrait  to  his 
heart's  content,  regretting,  in  his  aesthetic  mind,  that  the 
original  had  toned  down  to  the  level  of  commonplace  re- 
finement, and  had  played  a  pensive  thought"  on  the 
piano. 

This  performance  brought  in  Patsey. 

"  Dick  Van  Brunt  was  by  the  gate  just  now,  Mr. 
Wyllys,  and  he  said  as  how  he  seen  Miss  Jessie  going 
down  toward  the  crick,  nigh  upon  an  hour  ago.  You 
mooght  see  something  of  her  if  you  was  to  walk  that 
way.*' 

**  Thank  you,  Patsey.  Perhaps  I  will  if  she  do  not 
come  in  soon.  And  perhaps  I  *  mought '  make  a  fool  of 
myself,  clambering  over  those  confounded  mountain-paths 
for  half  a  day,  and  not  get  a  glimpse  of  her  ?"  he  mut- 
tered, when  the  handmaiden  had  withdrawn. 

He  stepped  through  the  oriel  window  into  the  garden, 
humming,  sotto  voce,  "  My  heart's  in  the  Hielands,  my 
heart  is  not  here made  the  tour  of  the  enclosure,  noting 
how  Eunice's  rose  labyrinth  had  grown,  and  that  the  rarer 
plants  he  had  sent  her  in  the  spring  were  recompensing 
her  for  the  care  she  had  bestowed  upon  them  ;  brushed 
both  hands  over  a  bed  of  bergamot  until  the  air  reeked 
with  perfume,  and  plucked  a  sprig  of  rosemary  from  the 
spot  where  he  had  stood  to  overhear  the  sisters'  criticisms 
of  himself  sixteen  months  before,  smiling  queerly  as  he 
did  so. 


I  will  send  the  fair  Una  a  root  of  '  Caesar's  Bey,* 
with  the  stipulation  that  she  shall  set  it  just  here,"  he 
said,  inwardly,  the  smile  brightening  at  the  apt  con- 
ceit. It  shall  be  to  me  a  floral  monument — a  Cupid's 
Ebenezer." 

He  gathered,  furthermore,  several  bunches  of  choice 
roses,  rifling  them  of  their  freshest  odour  by  ruthless 
handling,  and  strewing  them  to  the  right  and  lefl  as  he 
went  from  the  garden  into  the  meadow.  The  day  was  fine, 
and  not  warm  enough  to  make  walking  a  grievous  task, 
and  he  might  find  Jessie  at  or  near  the  bridge.  He 
whistled  "  Casta  Diva  '*  as  he  strolled  over  the  short,  thick 
grass,  elastic  to  the  foot  as  carpets  of  the  deepest  pile- 
whistled  melodiously,  and,  one  would  have  said,  for  want 
of  thought,  in  remarking  his  roving  eyes  and  tranquil 
physiognomy.  He  looked,  as  he  felt,  on  excellent  terms 
with  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world ;  like  a  man  who 
had  eaten  to  satisfaction,  but  not  to  repletion,  of  the  sunny 
side  of  the  peach  tendered  by  Fortune,  and  who  was  suit- 
ably grateful  to  the  person  to  whom  he  considered  that  he 
owed  his  success  in  life — to  wit,  Orrin  Wyllys. 

What  a  companion  portrait  to  set  over  against  this 
serene  visage  and  lounging  figure  in  the  pleasant  meadow 
paths  was  that,  which,  with  distorted  limbs  and  counte- 
nance eager  to  frenzy,  hung  midway  over  the  stream  he 
was  approaching!  Jessie  had  heard  the  whistle,  and 
known  it  for  his ;  caught  from  afar  his  measured  tread 
upon  the  sward,  and,  feeling  herself  grow  weak  and  voice- 
less in  the  rush  of  reviving  hope,  had  painfully  gathered 
her  remaining  forces  to  abide  his  coming.  She  could  see 
him  through  rifts  in  the  low-branching  birches,  counted 
every  step  with  trembling  impatience  until  he  was  within 
a  stone's  throw. 

Then  she  signalled  him  in  a  husky,  dissonant  voice 
that  shocked  herself,  fainting  though  she  was  with  sus- 
pense, intent  only  upon  watching  his  movements,  which 
meant  to  her  deliverance,  sure  and  swift. 

"  Orrin !  make  haste !  I  am  perishing ! " 

A  glimpse  of  the  broken  railing  told  him  all. 

Tearing  off  his  coat  as  he  ran,  he  leaped  into  the  creek, 
swam  out  to  her,  and  bade  her  loosen  her  hold  and  remain 
perfectly  quiet. 

"  Don't  seize  me  !  I  will  save  you !  Trust  me !  "  he 
said,  in  authority  she  did  not  dream  of  resisting. 

In  a  minute  more  he  had  dragged  her  through  the 
water  and  laid  her  upon  the  warm  turf,  where  the  sun 
fell  in  brightness  that  meant  comfort  to  her  now  as  em- 
phatically as  the  wavering  glitter  upon  the  stream  had 
signified  derision  of  her  sufferings  when  she  was  very 
nigh  to  death. 

In  all  their  intercourse,  Orrin  had  never  spoken  words 
that  came  so  directly  from  what  had  once  been  a  heart,  as 
those  that  stirred  the  languid  pulses  and  brought  back  the 
fleeting  senses  of  the  forlorn  creature  who  lay  gasping 
within  his  arms — livid,  sodden,  almost  lifeless. 

"  Darling  Jessie !  precious  child !  Thank  Heaven,  I 
was  in  time  !'* 
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The  blue  lips  were  touched  b7  a  smile ;  her  eyes  un- 
closed upon  his  with  a  look  of  worshipful  love  and  grati- 
tude that  appealed  to  meaner  elements  of  his  character 
than  those  that  had  prompted  his  first  outburst.  He  was 
himself  again  as  his  gaze  kindled  into  responsive  softness 
and  fire. 

^  My  love !  "  he  murmured,  bending  to  kiss  her. 
"  May  I  not  call  you  so  for  one  blessed  instant  ?  My  only 
love,  and  mine  alone  !  *' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Mr.  KiRKE  and  Eunice  were  still  absent  when  Orrinpaid 
his  second  call  at  the  Parsonage  that  day.  He  had  con- 
ducted Jessie  home  in  the  forenoon — a  drenched  and 
shivering  figure,  at  which  Patsey  screeched  with  terror 
stayed  long  enough  to  learn  from  the  girl  that  the  preven- 
tives he  had  ordered  against  cold  were  administered,  and 
that  her  young  mistress  was  put  comfortably  to  bed,  after 
which  he  betook  himself  to  the  hotel  to  make  the  requi- 
site changes  in  his  own  apparel. 

Miss  Jessie  hopes  you'll  stay  here,  sir,'*  remarked 
Patsey.  "  She  says  you'll  find. dry  things  in  Mr.  Kirke's 
room.    I've  just  laid  'em  out  all  ready." 

"  J  am  much  obliged  to  Miss  Jessie  and  to  you,  my 
good  girl  3  but  I  shall  run  no  risk  in  going  down  to  the 
village.  Say  to  Miss  Jessie  that  she  will  hear  from  or  see 
me  again  before  night." 

Three  hours  later  a  messenger  brought  a  note,  inquir- 
ing how  Jessie  was,  and  if  she  would  be  quite  able  to  see 
him  in  the  evening. 

"For  I  must  return  to  Hamilton  to-morrow,"  he 
added.    Jessie  wrote  one  line  in  reply : — 

"  I  am  up  and  well.    Come  whenever  you  please. 

"  Gratefully, 
"J.  K." 

His  pleasure  was  to  delay  the  visit  until  twilight. 
Perhaps  he  had  a  difficult  programme  to  arrange ;  perhaps 
he  wanted  to  give  Jessie  time  to  recover  strength  and 
composure,  or  he  may  have  thought  that  delay  would 
enhance  the  value  of  his  society.  On  the  legal  principle 
he  had  enunciated  when  Roy's  prior  engagement  was 
under  discussion,  we  ought  to  accept  his  own  explanation 
of  his  tardiness. 

'*  1  could  not  come  earlier,"  he  said  very  gravely,  in 
reply  to  Jessie's  faltered  gratitude  and  fears  that  he  had 
sufifered  from  the  moming's  adventure.  "  You  needed 
rest  and  quiet,  and  I  have  been  unhinged  all  day — men- 
tally, I  mean.  Don't  thank  me  again  !  You  don't  know 
how  like  mockery  phrases  of  acknowledgment  from  you 
to  me  sound.  Sit  down.  You  are  still  weak  and  nervous. 
You  are  trembling  all  over.'* 

If  she  was,  it  was  not  from  cold  or  debility.  He 
placed  her  in  an  arm-chair,  brought  a  shawl  from  the  hall, 


and  folded  it  about  her )  turned  away  abruptly,  and  walked 
the  room  in  a  silence  she  had  neither  words  nor  conrage 
to  break.  The  piano  stood  open  as  he  had  left  it  in  the 
morning.  He  stopped  before  it  on  his  tenth  round,  seated 
himself,  and  began  a  prelude.  Then  he  sang  the  ballad 
she  had  crooned  in  the  amber  sunset,  so  many,  many 
months  ago!  while  he  listened  without,  and  tore  tb^ 
hearts  out  of  Eunice's  roses. 

He  gave  the  first  verse  with  tenderness  that  was 
exquisite ;  rendered  the  musing  ecstasy  of  the  dream  with 
beauty  and  expression  that  thrilled  the  auditor  with 
delicious  pain.  This  deepened  into  agony  under  dk 
passionate  melancholy  of  the  last  stanza  : — 

' '  Soon,  o'er  the  bright  waves  howled  forth  the  gak, 
Fiercely  the  lightning  flashed  on  our  sail ; 
Yet  while  our  frail  barque  drove  o'er  the  sea, 
Thine  eyes  like  loadstars  beamed.  Love,  on  me. 
Oh,  heart,  awaken  !  wrecked  on  lone  shore  I 
Thou  art  forsaken  !   Dream,  heart,  no  more  " 

He  came  back  to  where  she  sat — all  bowed  together 
and  quivering  in  every  limb — and  kndt  before  her. 

"Jessie,  I  have  dreamed,  and  I  am  awake.  I  am 
here  to-night,  to  ask  you  to  forgive,  not  only  the  rash, 
presumptuous  words  I  spoke  this  morning,  but  the  feeHog 
that  gave  them  birth.  I  have  loved  you  from  the  moment 
of  our  first  meeting.  You  and  heaven  are  my  witnesses 
how  I  have  striven  with  my  unwarrantable  passion  j  how, 
persuaded  that  the  indulgence  of  this  would  be  a  rank 
offence  against  honour  and  friendship,  I  resisted  by 
feigned  coldness  your  innocent  wiles  to  win  the  good-will 
of  Roy's  relative.  1  deluded  myself,  for  a  time,  with  tht 
belief  that  I  could  control  the  proofs  of  my  afiectioo 
within  the  bounds  of  brotherly  regard.  You  best  know 
how,  when  your  faith  in  the  truth  of  your  accepted  lover 
was  shaken,  I  became  his  champion  j  how  conscientiooslT 
and  laboriously  I  have  pleaded  his  cause  with  you  ,*  tried 
to  be  faithful  to  the  trust  he  had  reposed  in  me ;  how, 
when  1  had  nearly  betrayed  myself  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  I  endeavoured  to  dissipate  any  suspicions  that 
my  imprudence  might  have  awakened  in  your  mind. 
Again  and  again  I  have  avoided  you  for  days  and  months 
together  3  punished  myself  for  my  involuntary  trans- 
gression against  my  friend  by  denying  myself  the  sight  ol 
that  which  was  dearer  and  more  to  be  desired  in  my 
esteem  than  all  the  world  and  heaven  itsdf  3  have  shiit 
myself  into  outer  darkness  from  the  light  of  your  eyes  and 
the  sound  of  your  voice.  The  fruit  of  the  toils,  the 
anguish,  the  precautions  of  more  than  a  year,  was  de- 
stroyed to-day  by  one  outburst  of  ungovernable  emodoo. 
I  shall  dream  no  more,  dear!  I  solenmly  vow  diis 
on  my  knees,  while  I  beg  you  to  say  that  you  do  not 
despise  me ! " 

The  bowed  head  was  upon  his  shoulder  now,  and  she- 
was  weeping.  He  put  his  arm  about  her,  and  held  her 
close,  while  he  prayed  her  to  be  comforted. 

*'  I  have  cost  you  many  painful  thoi^hts,  and  not  a 
few  tears  since  the  day  when  you  told  me  the  stoiy  of  old 
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David  Dundee^  over  there  in  the  window,"  he  said,  sadly. 
"  It  would  have  been  better — much  better  for  you  had  you 
never  seen  or  heard  of  me.  These  tears  are  all  for  me, 
I  know.  But,  indeed,  darling,  I  am  not  worthy  of  one 
of  them.  They  make  me  feel  yet  more  keenly  what  a 
villain  I  must  seem  to  you.** 

Don't  say  that!"  she  burst  forth.  "If  you  are 
uDworthy  in  your  own  sight,  what  must  I  think  of  my 
conduct  ?  You  were  under  no  vow  had  professed  to 
lore  no  other,  had  entered  into  no  compact  in  the  name 
of  God,  to  be  constant  to  one— one  only — while  life  en- 
dured ;  a  compact  you  called  as  sacred  and  binding  as 
marriage.  I  loathe  myself  when  I  think  of  my  fickleness 
and  falsehood.  I  do  not  deserve  to  receive  the  love  of 
any  true  man.  There  is,  at  times,  a  bitter  tonic  in  the  idea 
that  1  may  be  better  worth  Roy  Fordham's  acceptance 
than  I  would  be  of  another's  who  had  never  deceived  the 
trust  of  the  woman  who  loved  him." 

She  sat  upright,  and  laughed,  in  saying  it.  "  We — 
he  and  I — could  not  upbraid  one  another  on  the  score  of 
inconstancy.*' 

"  I  will  not  have  you  depreciate  yourself.  You  have 
been  true  to  the  letter  of  your  vow.  There  are  some 
feelings  that  defy  control.  Listen  to  me,  dearest,"  sitting 
down  by  her.  "  This  is  a  world  of  mismatched  plans — 
of  blighted  hopes  and  fruitless  regrets.  But  the  wise  do 
not  defy  Fate.  They  look,  instead,  for  the  sparkle  of 
some  gem  amid  the  ashes  of  desolation.  Let  us  be  brave 
since  we  cannot  be  hopeful.  I  can  never  forget  you — 
never  cease  to  think  of  you  as  the  dearest  and  noblest  of 
women.  The  memory  wHl  be  more  to  me  than  any 
possession  in  the  gift  of  Fortune.  No  change  of  external 
circumstances  can  make  us  less  to  one  another  than  we 
are  now,  while  to  the  world  we  can  never  be  more. 
Nothing  b  further  from  my  wishes  or  designs  than  to 
weaken  your  regard  for  the  strength  of  a  compact  so 
solenm  as  that  which  binds  you  to  your  betrothed.  He 
is  a  good  man,  and  he  will  cherish  you  kindly  and  faith- 
fully. It  may  be  a  hard  saying,  but  we  are  dealing  in  no 
mock  reserves  now,  love  ;  and  however  weakly  my  heart 
may  shrink  from  pronouncing  the  doom  of  my  happiness, 
I  ought  not  to  disguise  from  myself  or  you  the  truth,  that, 
as  he  has  done  nothing  since  your  betrothal  to  forfeit  your 
esteem,  you  should  fulfil  your  promise  whenever  he  shall 
cbim  it," 

"  Which  he  may  never  do !  "  Jessie  interrupted  the 
forced  calmness  of  the  argument.  I  heard  a  terrible 
story  a  month  ago — one  that  has  driven  sleep  from  my 
eyes  for  whole  nights  since.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  my 
mother  was  insane  for  many  years  before  she  died  ?  ** 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  her  features,  but  Orrin  feh  the 
strong  shudder  that  ran  over  her  \  saw  the  gesture  that 
seemed  to  tear  the  dreadful  secret  from  her  breast. 

She  went  on  wildly.  That  the  loving  words  and 
caresses,  the  receliection  of  which  has  fed  my  heart  from 
my  babyhood,  the  tales  and  songs  and  sketches  that  were 
my  choicest  pleasmes  then,  were  the  vagaries  of  an  un- 


settled mind  ^  that  she  knew  nothing  aright  afcer  I, 
miserable  little  wretch  !  w«s  bom !  Not  even  her  own 
and  only  child  !  That,  throogh  all  these  years  I  have 
been  worshipping  a  beairfttfnl  myth!  I  never  had  a 
mother !  Oh  !  that  I  had  died  while  I  still  believed  in 
her ! " 

The  cry  of  the  last  sentence  was  of  hopeless  bereave- 
ment, aiid  the  specious  actor  beside  her  sat  appalled  at  the 
might  of  a  woe  beyond  his  conception. 

She  resumed  before  he  could  reply. 
I  ought  never  to  marry !  Accursed  from  the  begb* 
ning,  I  shoidd  finish  my  shadowed  life  akme.  You  talk 
of  the  gifts  of  Fortune.  The  b«st  dhe  can  offer  me  now 
are  quiet  and  obscurity.  I  have  written  aH  this  to  Mr. 
Fordham.  He  knows,  by  this  time,  that  I  am  a  less 
desirable  partner  for  bis  fastidious  and  untainted  self  than 
was  the  poor  girl  whose  only  crime  was  that  her  sister 
had  died  of  consumption, — that  a  deadlier  malady  Is  my 
birthright ! 

"  You  have  written  this  to  Roy  !  *'  exclaimed  Orrin,  in 
stern  earnest  "  Withoiit  consultation  with  your  sister 
or  father  ?  ** 

'*  Why  should  I  consult  them  ?  Having  deceived  me 
for  twenty  years  or  more,  they  would  not  be  likely  to 
tell  me  the  truth  now.  The  story  came  indirectly  to  me, 
from  the  daughter  of  my*mother's  nurse,  who  lived  here 
herself  as  a  servant  when  I  was  born.  Afterward  I  saw 
and  talked  with  the  woman  myself.  Nothing  but  the 
whole  truth  would  satisfy  me.  Her  account  was  clear 
and  circumstantial.    There  is  no  mistake." 

The  woman  is  a  tying  gossip — a  malicious  or  weak- 
minded  slanderer.  Yon  have  acted  hastily  and  most  un- 
wisely !  '*  Orrin  said,  in  seriousness  that  commanded  her 
attention.  "  This  tale  is  not  a  new  one  to  me.  Your 
sister  informed  me  that  there  was  such  a  figment  in 
circulation  before  you  went  to  Mrs.  Baxter." 

He  rehearsed  Eunice's  description  of  her  step- mother's 
invalidism,  softening  such  portions  of  it  as  might,  he 
feared,  tend  to  feed  the  daughter's  unhearlthy  fancies. 

"  Your  father  and  your  family  physician  will  tell  you 
that  her  disease  was  physical.  Her  low,  nervous  state 
and  hysterical  symptoms  were  concomitants  to  this,  as 
were  her  indisposition  to  see  strangers,  and  inability  to 
go  abroad.  It  is  your  duty  to  write  this  explanation  to 
Roy.  He  had  your  father's  version  of  the  case,  when  he 
asked  his  sanction  to  hts  addresses  to  yourself.  You 
must  tell  him  that  this  was  the  correct  one.'* 

"To  what  purpose  would  all  this  be?"  He  had 
never  heard  her  speak  sullenly  until  now.  .  Better  that 
he  should  part  from  me  on  this  pretext  than  upon  the 
ground  which  my  farther  confession  would  fnraish." 

She  said  the  conekiding  words  so  indistinctly  that 
Orrin  did  not  catch  their  purport,  or  his  r^oinder  woald 
have  been  different  and  less  prompt. 

For  the  sake  of  your  mother's  memory  !  **  he  urged, 
gently.  "  The  mother  who,  you  are  again  persoaded^ 
both  knew  and  loved  you." 
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She  was  still  for  a  moment. 

"  You  are  right,"  she  said  then.  "  It  would  be  base 
to  screen  my  faithlessness  at  the  expense  of  her  reputation. 
I  am  cowardly — but  indeed,  indeed,  it  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  undeceive  him.  He  trusts  me  implicitly!  If 
you  had  read  his  letters  !  And  I  do  still  value  his  es- 
teem. I  believed  in  him  so  long,  you  know.  But  I  will 
tell  him  all !  It  is  just  that  I  should  be  spared  no 
humiliation ! 

To  Wyllys  this  was  sheer  raving,  yet  it  sounded 
dangerous. 

What  do  you  mean  ? "  he  queried,  in  an  altered  tone. 
Instead  of  replying,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands 
— (how  well   he  remembered  the  old  action!) — and 
moaned. 

He  touched  her  shoulder,  less  in  caress  than  admoni- 
tion, as  he  asked,  "  Tell  him  what  ?  Why  do  you  speak 
of  humiliation  ?  " 

Because  he  still  believes  in  me^  I  tell  you !  He  will 
scorn  me  when  I  confess  that  my  heart  has  changed — 
that  I  can  never  love  him  again,  as  I  fancied  I  did 
once !  "  she  whispered,  as  if  ashamed  to  say  it  aloud. 
*'  He  will  cast  me  off— free  me  at  once  and  for  ever." 

The  temptation  was  powerful,  and  the  Thug  yielded 
to  it,  without  a  struggle. 

"  And  if  he  should,  darling  ?  What  then  ? "  he  said 
tightening  his  arm  about  her  waist. 

^'  You  should  not  ask  me ! "  in  a  yet  lower  whisper. 

Had  the  dusk  allowed,  she  might  have  seen  a 
smile  of  triumph  upon  his  face;  an  involuntary  up- 
rearing  of  the  head  as  from  the  binding  of  the  bay  of 
victory  about  his  brows.  In  affections  and  in  spirit  she 
lay  at  his  feet — ^her  love  confessed,  her  destiny  in  his 
power.  Did  he  wish,  for  one  insane  instant,  that  his 
acting  were  reality,  that,  with  clean  heart  and  hands, 
he  could  fold  her  in  his  embrace,  and  call  her  by  the 
name  which  is  the  seal  and  glory  of  loving  woman- 
hood ?  make  her  his  honoured  and  beloved  Wife  ? 

We  are  all  human,  and  there  may  have  gaped  in 
that  one  wild  second,  an  hitherto  unsuspected  joint  in 
his  harness  of  unscrupulous  egotism.  If  this  were  so, 
he  conquered  the  weakness  before  he  again  spoke. 

"  Jessie,  this  is  sheer  madness !  My  beautiful 
angel  I  why  have  you  made  me  love  you  only  that  both 
our  hearts  should  be  broken  at  last?  Do  you  know 
what  you  are  doing?  Do  not  injure  yourself  fatally  in 
the  estimation  of  all  your  friends  by  cancelling  this 
engagement.  Your  father  has  talked  much  to  me  of 
the  comfort  it  is  to  him.  He  loves  and  honours 
Fordbam^  is  happy  in  his  old  age  in  the  anticipation 
of  giving  you  into  his  keeping.  This  will  be  a  crush- 
ing blow  to  his  pride  and  affection.  And  Fordham  ! 
you  do  not  comprehend  what  a  terrible  thing  his 
anger  is.  I,  who  have  seen  him  aroused,  warn  you 
not  to  make  him  your  life-long  enemy.  These  calm, 
slow  natures  are  vindictive  beyond  the  possibility  of 
your  conception.'' 


"Yet  you  would  have  me  trust  myself  and  my 
happiness  in  his  keeping  ?  When  I  have  said  that  1 
do  not  love  him !  Have  you  read  my  nature  to  so 
little  purpose  as  to  think  that  fear  will  drive,  where 
affection  does  not  lead  me  ?  '* 

Her  spirit  was  rising.  He  knew  the  signs  of  her 
mood,  and  that  the  sharpest  of  the  struggle  between 
her  will  and  his  was  to  come.  He  made  ready  his  last 
shaft. 

Leave  things  as  they  are  !  If  I  plead  eamesdj,  it 
is  because  there  is  so  much  at  stake.  For  me,  as  for 
you !  Do  not  tempt  me  to  perjury  and  dishonour.  Hdp 
me  to  keep  my  integrity  by  holding  fast  to  your  own! 
Believe  me,  who  have  seen  more  of  life  and  human  in- 
consistency than  your  virgin  fancy  ever  pictured,  when  I 
say  that  crossed  loves  are  the  rule,  love-marriages  the 
exception  in  this  crooked,  shadowed  world.  By  and  by, 
you— both  of  us — ^wiU  learn  quietness  of  soul,  if  not 
content,  and  nobody  surmise  the  secret  of  the  locked 
heart-chambers  which  are  consecrated  to  one  another.'' 

"  Perjury  !  dishonour  !  "  repeated  Jessie,  bewildered. 
"  By  what  oath  are  you  bound  ?    I  do  not  understand ! " 

*'You  have  heard  no  report,  then,  of  the  business 
which  brought  me  to  Dundee  ?  Has  not  Mrs.  Baxter  or 
Miss  Provost  written  to  you  of  my  engagement  ?  " 

*'  Engagement ! still  wonderingly. 

'*  I  am  engaged  to  be  married,  Jessie  !  "  moumfullj 
firm. 

"  To  whom  ?  " 

He  just  caught  the  gasp,  for  her  throat  and  tongue 
were  too  dry  for  perfect  articulation. 
"To  Hester  Sanford." 

Without  another  word,  she  got  up  and  groped  her 
way  to  the  mantel. 
Orrin  followed. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  he  asked,  tenderly. 

"  I  want  the  matches !    Ah,  here  they  are  !  " 

She  struck  one,  the  blue  flame  showing  a  ghastly  face 
above  it,  Jighted  the  lamp,  and  motioned  Orrin  to  a  seat 
opposite  her  own,  at  the  centre-table. 

*'  Now  !  "  she  said,  interlacing  her  fingers  upon  the 
table,  and  leaning  over  them  in  an  attitude  of  attention. 
"  Go  on  with  what  you  were  saying." 

If  she  had  expected  him  to  show  embarrassment,  she 
was  foiled.  He  put  his  hand  upon  hers  before  he  began, 
and  although  she  drew  it  back,  he  felt  that  it  was  daj- 
cold,  and  judged  rightly  that  his  real  composure  would 
outlast  her  counterfeit. 

"What  could  I  do?"  he  said,  beseechingly.  "You 
were  lost  to  me  as  surely  as  though  you  were  already 
married  or  dead.  If  I  am  to  blame  for  obeying  the  reck- 
less impulse  to  double-bar  the  door  separating  us—to 
divide  myself  from  you  by  a  gulf  so  wide  that  expec- 
tancy, desire,  and  hope  would  perish  in  attempting  to 
cross  it,  you  are  scarcely  the  one  to  upbraid  me  for  the 
deed.  More  marriages  are  contracted  in  desperation  than 
from  mutual  love.    I  said  :  '  If  I  am  ever  cured,  it  wiU 
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be  by  this  means.*  Miss  Sanford  was  Dot  unpropitious 
to  mj  advances.  I  will  not  insult  your  common-sense 
by  pretending  that  her  evident  partiality  flattered  or  at- 
tracted me— much  less  that  I  ever  felt  one  throb  of 
tenderness  for  her.  Since  I  could  never  love  another 
woman^  what  difference  did  it  make  who  bore  my  name 
and  kept  my  house  ?  It  were  better — so  I  reasoned — to 
marry  one  whose  supreme  self-love  would  prevent  her 
from  divining  my  indifFerenee  and  its  cause,  who  was 
shallow-hearted,  insensitive,  and  obtuse  of  wit^  than  one 
who,  gauging  my  feeling  by  her  own,  would  expect  a 
devotion  I  could  not  feign — 

*'Bat  I  cannot  talk  of  Miss  Sanford  and  my  new 
bonds,  here,  and  now !  I  thought  myself  armed  at  every 
pobt  for  self-justification  when  I  came  to  you.  One  ray 
from  your  eyes  showed  me  my  error." 

Perjury  !  dishonour  !  "  reiterated  Jessie,  without 
moving  the  eyes  that  were  fast  filling  with  disdain.  "  It 
is  from  these  that  I  am  to  save  you?  You  perjured 
yourself  when  you  told  that  girl  that  you  loved  her — and 
tell  it  to  her  you  did,  or  she  would  not  have  accepted 
your  hand.  Other  men  have  sought  her  in  marriage, 
and  she  would  be  exacting  as  to  the  form  of  your  pro- 
posal. You  dishonoured  yourself  and  the  name  of 
wedded  love  in  every  vow  you  made  her.  From  this  sin, 
at  least,  I  am  free.  When  I  promised  to  marry  Roy 
Fordham,  I  thought  I  understood  my  own  feelings.  And 
my  heart  was  his !  If  I  could  forget  the  mad,  wicked 
dream  that  divides  me  from  that  season  of  purity  and 
gladness,  I  would  peril  my  soul  to  do  it !  You  speak  of 
the  sanctity  of  my  engagement  j  of  the  integrity  that 
bids  you  to  hold  fast  to  yours.  We  will  pass  over  the 
lirst.  It  was  St  Sacred  thing,  and  a  precious  one,  before 
the  serpent  left  his  loathsome  trail  upon  it.  But  where 
was  your  integrity  when  you  talked  to  me  of  love,  just 
DOW  r  when  you  deliberately  prefaced  the  announcement 
of  your  betrothal  by  the  declaration  that  the  memory  of 
me  must  always  be  more  to  you  than  any  earthly  posses- 
sion? Was  this  loyal?  Was  it  honourable,  or  even 
honest  ?  I  believe  that  I  have  loved  you,  Orrin  Wyllys  ! 
I  believe,  moreover,  that  you  have  tried  to  win  my  love — 
for  what  end  the  Maker  of  us  both  alone  knows.  If  I 
have  been  weak,  you  have  been  wicked.  I  see  it  all* 
now— step  by  step  !  fall  after  fall !  And  to  crown  the 
injur)'  you  have  done  me  with  insult,  you  adjure  me  to 
save  you  from  temptation  to  perjury  by  heaping  lie  upon 
lie,  in  continuing  to  assert  by  actions,  if  not  by  direct 
protestation,  that  I  love  a  man  to  whom  I  am  indifferent. 
You  have  sold  yourself  for  Hester  Sanford's  millions. 
Vou  would  have  me  sell  myself,  soul  and  body,  for  ex- 
pediency  and  convenience — and  to  avert  Roy  Fordham*s 
lasting  enmity.  That  is  the  case,  stripped  of  sentimental 
verbiage." 

'•Jessie!" 

"  I  have  no  affection  for  him,  or  for  any  one  else ! 
No  faith !  no  hope !  *'  she  pursued,  towering  above  him 
like  a  lost  but  menacing  spirit.    "  You  saved  my  life  this 


morning.  You  make  of  that  benefit  a  wrong  to-night, 
by  robbing  life  of  all  that  it  held  of  sweetness  and  com- 
fort ;  by  showing  me  what  a  coarse  bit  of  gilded  clay  I — 
poor  fool !  have  worshipped.  I  wish  you  had  let  me 
drown  ! 

Jessie !  are  you  mad  ?  " 

He  had  arisen  with  her,  and  would  have  drawn  nearer 
to  her  side,  but  she  waved  him  off.  There  was  a  terrible 
beauty  in  her  wrath  that  fascinated  him,  in  spite  of  her 
cutting  words. 

I  was  a  happy,  trustful  child  when  you  crossed  my 
path.  I  am  a  hard,  bitter,  suspicious  woman — ^and  the 
change  is  your  work.  You  have  humbled  me  for  ever 
in  my  own  eyes,  by  letting  me  into  the  dark  secrets  of 
my  instability  and  idiotic  credulity.  I  care  not  what 
others  think  of  me.  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Fordham 
before  I  sleep,  and  release  him  ;  if  he  still  considers  him- 
self l)ound  to  me,  shall  tell  him  plainly  that  my  love  is 
dead — and  my  heart !  " 

"  You  will  judge  me  more  mercifully,  and  yourself 
more  justly,  one  day,  Jessie.  Your  self-reproaches  pain 
me  more  than  do  your  vituperations  against  myself. 
Nothing  you  can  say  in  your  present  mood  can  alter  my 
feelings  for  you.  You  have  had  much  to  try  you  to-day, 
my  poor  child.  When  you  are  cooler,  you  will  retract — 
mentally,  at  least — the  charges  you  have  brought  against 
one  whose  heart  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  your  own. 
You  know  me  better  than  you  think.  I  can  wait  for 
time  and  your  sober  reason  to  right  me.  Implacable  as  I 
know  Fordham  to  be,  under  his  impassive  demeanour  he 
tvill  be  more  lenient  to  what  he  will  esteem  my  breach  of 
trust — the  wrong  I  have  done  him — when  once  he  has 
heard  my  defence,  than  you  are  at  this  moment.** 

"  You  suppose,  theti,  that  I  am  going  to  lodge  a  com- 
plaint against  you  ?'*  she  said,  contemptuously.  1  shall 
not  mention  your  name.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  own 
who  was  the  cause  of  my  folly.  You  have  nothing  to 
dread  from  your  cousin*s  anger.*' 

And  although  his  last  remark  was  a  "feeler,**  de- 
signed  to  elicit  such  an  assurance,  this  speech  stung  him 
more  sharply  than  had  the  volley  of  invectives  that  pre- 
ceded it. 

Mr.  Kirke  and  Eunice  did  not  return  until  midnight. 
Jessie  had  the  evening  to  herself,  and  the  letter  to  Roy 
was  sent  to  the  post-office  before  she  went  to  bed. 

It  was  short  and  decisive  to  unkindness : 

"  When  I  wrote  to  you  last  week,"  was  the  uncere- 
monious commencement,  "I  said  that  I  would  await 
your  reply  before  sending  another  letter.  I  believed  that 
the  information  contained  in  the  former  would  be  the 
means  of  terminating  our  engagement.  I  have  learned 
sinqe  that  the  story  was  a  malicious  or  idle  exaggeration. 
My  mother  died,  as  she  had  lived,  a  sane  woman,  fiut 
this  matters  little  so  far  as  our  relation  to  one  another  is 
concerned.  Another  and  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our 
union  exists  in  the  change  of  my  feelings  towards  your- 
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self.  If  J  ever  lo?cd  you— I  think  sometimes  I  never 
did — I  love  you  no  longer.  Months  of  douht  and  suffer- 
ing have  brought  me  to  the  determination  to  confess  this 
without  reserve.  I  offer  no  extenuation  of  my  fickleness. 
I  ought  to  have  remained  constant,  but  I  have  not.  May 
you  choose  more  happily  and  wisely  in  the  future  ! 

'*  I  write  this  without  conference  with  my  father  or 
sister,  in  the  knowledge,  also,  that  my  change  of  purpose 
and  prospects  will  be  a  sorrow  and  a  surprise  to  both. 
But  I  cannot  hesitate  or  draw  back.  1  need  hardly  say 
that  I  have  entered  into  pledges  with  no  one  else.  No 


one  desires  that  I  should,  or  seeks  to  win  my  afiectiuns. 
It  rests  with  you  to  give  me  the  release  I  ask  d  your 
generosity  and  humanity,  or  to  hold  me  to  the  letter  of 
my  bond.  If,  having  learned  the  extent  of  the  cbange 
that  has  come  over  me  since  I  gave  it,  you  insist  npon 
the  fulfilment  of  my  promise,  I  shall  submit  to  your  d^ 
cision. 

"  Foreseeing  what  your  action  will  be,  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  add  that  your  gifts  andjetters  await  jour 
order. 

"  Jessamine  Kirke." 


TOPICS  FOR  TALK. 


A/T  OURNING  customs  do  not  appear  to  offer  a  very 
inviting  subject  for  a  casual  conversation;  but 
they  deserve  to  be  considered  practically.  We  entirely  re- 
pudiate the  notions  on  the  subject  entertained  by  some 
of  those  persons  who  are  perpetually  trying  to  persuade  us 
that  all  the  world  excepting  themselves  are  entirely  wrong 
about  everything,  and  that  they  are  imperatively  called 
upon  to  utter  words  of  wisdom  whether  others  listen  or 
not.  We  believe  that  it  is  consonant  with  common  sense 
and  right  feeling  that  a  peculiar  costume — and  that  fit- 
tingly of  a  sombre  style — should  be  adopted  as  an  an- 
nouncement to  the  world  that  we  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
some  one  near  and  dear  to  us.  Such  a  costume  is  not 
only  congenial  with  the  natural  feelings  of  sorrow  which 
induces  a  distaste  for  the  gayer  aspect  of  things  around 
US;  but  it  spares  much  pain  which  might  be  inflicted 
unintentionally  by  the  remarks  or  inquiries  of  others  un- 
acquainted with  our  cause  of  grief.  Obviously  we  fall 
into  an  error  if  we  mistake  the  adoption  of  a  mourning 
habit,  consistent  with  the  usages  of  society,  for  the  real 
emotion  which  sensitive  natures  feel,  and  think  we 
have  done  all  that  the  deceased  could  have  desired  as 
proof  of  our  affection  if  our  mourning  costume  is  quite 
the  mode.  Crape  on  the  cap  cannot  express  the  widow's 
sorrow ;  but  they  are  a  sign  to  the  outer  world  not  to 
intrude  on  her  sacred  grief.  But  there  may  easily  be  an 
excess  in  a  practice  which  is  in  itself  laudable ;  and,  as 
there  is  now  a  tendency  towards  economy  and  a  dimin- 
ished ostentation  in  funerals,  so  there  is  an  effort  being 
made  to  introduce  some  modifications  into  the  practice  of 
wearing  mourning.  A  Mourning  Reform  Association  has 
been  started  j  the  object  being,  as  the  lady  secretary  ex- 
presses it,  to  "  check  such  conventional  *  shams  *  as  going 
into  black  on  the  death  of  ecnnparatively  distant  connec- 
tions, or  relatives  personally  unknown,  or  the  ruinous  and 
utterly  unnecessary  outlay  required  to  put  a  wh<de  house- 
hold of  servants  into  mourning.**  There  appears  certainly 


to  be  room^for'some^  improvement  in  this  direction,  and  * 
conunittee  of  ladies  has  been  appointed  to  consider  how 
the  object  of  the  Association  can  best  be  advanced. 

But  mourning  is  a  slight  aflair  in  this  country  com- 
pared to  the  ceremonial  of  mourning  in  China  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Emperor's  death.    White  is  the  mourning 
colour,  and  as  the  dress  is  not  t^ken  oflF  for  the  period  o: 
a  hundred  days,  it  must  be  rather  doubtful  at  last  whsi 
was  the  original  hue  of  the  mourning  garment.  When 
the  Emperor  died,  a  few  months  smce,  the  demand  for 
white  Astrakan  cloth  was  so  great  that  the  price  of  tkt 
article  doubled  in  a  few  days.    Another  mode  in  which 
the  Celestials  are  required  to  express  their  sorrow  for  ihc 
national  loss,  is  rather  peculiar.  Foreigners  in  Pekin  were 
astonished  at  the  number  of  marriages  which  took  place 
directly  it  was  knovra  the  Emperor  was  dead.  The 
streets  resounded  with  the  noise  which  generally  accom- 
panies wedding  processions.    It  seems  that,  after  the 
official  proclamation  of  the  Emperor  s  death,  no  weddings 
are  allowed  for  three  years }  so  there  was  a  general  rash 
of  young  couples  to  get  married  before  the  proclanttti<» 
appeared. 

The  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  have  resulted 
favourably  for  the  young  ladies.  The  examiners  repo« 
that  the  dictation  papers  of  the  girls  were  better  than 
those  of  the  boys ;  and  in  parsing — that  peculiarly  tronble- 
some  educational  operation — the  senior  girls  had  the  ad- 
vantage. One  school  sent  in  seventy-four  giris  for  exami- 
nation, only  three  of  whom  failed,  and  thirty-one  obtaintd 
half  at  least  of  full  marks.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  th: 
young  ladies  can  take  such  a  creditable  position,  and  tht 
fact  ought  to  encourage  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  remark,  and  re- 
ferring also  to  what  has  already  been  said  in  this  magaan^ 
respecting  employment  for  ladies,  we  may  notice  that 
there  exists  a  great  difficulty  in  obcainmg  certificated 
schoolmistresses.    A  clergyman  tells  uSi  through  tbe 
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press,  that  he  recently  advertised  for  a  schoolmistress^ 
offering  terms  which  would  realize  at  least  eighty  pounds 
a  year,  and  did  not  receive  a  single  application.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  if  he  had  advertised  for  a  governess  in  a 
private  family,  the  applications  might  have  been  counted 
by  the  score.  Yet  a  schoolmistress  should  be,  and  is 
considered  a  lady,  is  very  much  more  her  own  mis- 
tress, and  occupies  a  much  more  defined  and  independent 
position  than  a  governess.  An  intelligent  young  lady, 
who  has  received  a  good  elementary  education,  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  passing  the  examination  necessary 
to  obtain  a  certificate ;  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  allow  any 
false  notions  as  to  position  '*  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  a  really  eligible  appointment.  The  National 
Society  recently  advertised  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  cer- 
tificated schoolmistresses,  offering  good  salaries. 

The  Alexandra  Palace,  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours 
are  now  added  to  the  amusements  enjoyable  by  Londoners. 
The  Alexandra  Palace  is  very  beautiful  and  attractive 
in  the  interior,  and  well  adapted  for  musical  performances. 
The  day  concerts  and  entertainments  promise  to  be  very 
attractive.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  not  so  striking 
as  that  of  the  edifice  destroyed  by  fire  two  years  ago,  and 
the  gardens  require  time  to  develop,  fiut  the  situation  is 
so  admirable,  the  landscape  beauties  so  attractive,  and 
the  preparation  for  out-door  amusements  so  good,  that 
Muswell  Hill  will  probably  be  a  great  place  of  pilgrimage 
during  the  coming  summer. 

Mr.  Disraeli  must  have  been  in  a  depressed  state  of 
mind  when,  at  the  Royal  Academy  dinner,  he  said  English 
artists  were  compelled  to  trust  to  their  imagination,  or 
visit  foreign  countries,  if  they  wished  to  paint  beautiful 
pictures.  "  He  is  not  blessed  with  the  inspiration  of 
atmosphere.  Nature  puts  on  for  him  her  soberest  and 
most  congenial  garb.  He  has  no  purple  skies  to  teach 
Him  colour,  nor  graceful  forms  and  picturesque  gestures 
to  feed  Lis  idea  of  beauty,  and  to  stimulate  his  invention. 
The  London  fog  invades  his  studio.'*  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
speaking  on  the  ist  of  May,  when  a  determined  down- 
pour of  rain  had  made  London  particularly  **  unlovely  '* 
and  uncomfortable.  But  we  do  enjoy  clear  atmospheres 
and  beautiful  skies;  English  folks,  ladies  especially,  do 
have  graceful  forms,  and  painters  and  poets,  too,  have 
found  inspiration  in  English  lanes,  rivers,  forests,  and  sea- 
beaten  rocky  coasts.  The  very  pictures  around  him, 
which  owe  their  merit  to  their  faithfulness  to  nature, 
should  have  taught  him  better.  But  our  clever  Premier 
likes  to  give  utterance  to  out-of-the-way  ideas. 

There  have  been  some  interesting  marriages  in  the 
fashionable  world  this  month.  Sir  Douglas  Stewart 
married  Miss  Hester  Eraser,  daughter  of  John  Eraser, 
tsq.,  of  Portman  Square,  and  Benicien,  Inverness-shire. 
The  ceremony,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  took  place  at  St.  Mary's,  Bryanstone  Square,  on 
the  4th  of  May.    On  the  same  day  a  very  brilliant  oom- 


pany  assembled  at  St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  to  witness 
the  nuptials  of  the  grand-daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  Miss  Margaret  Graham,  daughter  of  Sir 
Frederick  Graham,  to  Mr.  Alexander  i£neas  Mackintosh, 
of  Mackintosh.  There  were  eleven  bridesmaids,  and  the 
costumes  of  the  guests  were  very  beautiful.  The  wedding 
favours  were  all  tied  with  the  Mackintosh  tartan  ribbon. 
The  newly-wedded  pair  left  town  for  Bnlstfode,  the 
Buckinghamshire  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  There 
was  another  very  grand  marriage  at  St.  Peter's,  Eaton 
Square,  when  Miss  Charlotte  Eleanor  Georgina  Dennis- 
toun,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Alexander  Dennistoun,  of 
Prince's  Gate,  was  united  to  her  cousin,  Mr.  John  Den- 
nistoun, of  Cromwell  Road,  son  of  the  late  member  for 
Glasgow.  The  marriage  was  by  special  license,  and  did 
not  take  place  until  after  twelve  o'clock.  She  was 
accompanied  by  twelve  bridesmaids,  some  of  them 
children.  The  service  was  choral,  and  the  church  was 
crowded. 

The  City  presentation  of  a  superb  piece  of  plate  to 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  has  been  made.  It 
consists  of  a  silver  centre-piece  and  candelabra,  and  cost 
two  thousand  guineas.  A  maritime  character  has  been 
given  to  the  design,  and  very  appropriately,  Alfred  the 
Great,  who  originated  the  British  navy,  and  whose  name 
is  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Peter  the  Great, 
who  originated  the  navy  of  the  native  country  of  the 
Duchess,  are  commemorated.  We  like,  when  we  can,  to 
increase  the  historical  information  of  our  readers,  and  as 
we  do  not  remember  that  in  any  of  the  books  of  Ques- 
tions," and  other  manuals  used  in  boarding-schools,  Alfred 
the  Great  is  credited  with  originating  the  British  navy,  or, 
in  fact,  doing  much  beyond  burning  cakes  and  disguising 
as  a  minstrel,  we  will  add  to  that  comprehensive  informa- 
tion, that  he  designed  ships  of  unusual  length  and  speed, 
and  defeated  the  Danes  on  the  waves  which  hitherto  they 
had  claimed  to  rule.  In  87 5,  exactly  a  thousand  years 
ago,  Alfred's  ships  defeated  a  fleet  of  Danish  rovers,  and 
that  was  the  first  naval  victory  gained  by  Englishmen. 
So  "  the  flag  "  has  "  braved  a  Uiousand  years  the  battle 
and  the  breeze."  In  this  age  of  commemoration,  it  is 
strange  none  of  our  naval  enthusiasts  have  thought  of 
commemorating  the  fact 

After  the  presentation,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  pre- 
sided at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Life-boat 
Institution,  which  ladies  should  feel  a  great  interest  in 
supporting.  The  terrible  calamities  near  our  coasts,  which 
have  received  a  heartrending  increase  during  the  last 
week  or  two,  must  appeal  to  our  sympathies,  and 
strengthen  our  interest  in  the  exertions  of  an  institute 
which  endeavours,  and  so  successfully,  to  afford  invaluable 
aid  in  the  case  of  shipwreck.  In  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February  last,  295  lives  were  saved  by 
the  life-boats  from  ships  wrecked  or  in  distress  on  our 
shores.  Such  a  fact  is  a  potent  argument  for  doing ^our 
best  to  increase  the  eflicacy  of  the  institution. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  BONAPARTES. 
— «  


nrH£  story  of  the  fialtimore  Bonapartes  is  one  of  the 
saddest  but  most  interesiiog  chapters  in  the  ro- 
mance of  modern  history.  It  is  now  more  than  seventy 
years  since  Jerome — ^the  youngest  and  weakest  of  Napo- 
leon's brothers— arrived  in  New  York  in  command  of  a 
French  frigate.  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  the  conqueror  of 
Egypt  and  Italy,  the  first  Consul  of  France,  was  then  fill- 
ing the  world  with  the  eclal  of  his  genius,  and  Jerome 
was  received  with  distinction  in  the  "  first  circles  "  of 
New  York. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1803,  young  Bonaparte  visited 
Baltimore.  Parties,  dinners  and  receptions  were  given  in 
his  honour.  He  was  the  lion  of  the  day.  The  leading 
citizens  of  Baltimore  contended  for  the  privilege  of 
entertaining  the  distinguished  young  stranger. 

At  the  elegant  and  hospitable  home  of  Samuel  Chase, 
one  of  the  Maryland  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Captain  Bonaparte  was  introduced  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Patterson.  This  lady,  though  not  yet  eighteen, 
was  one  of  the  reigning  belles  of  Baltimore.  To  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  her  person  were  added  a  sprightly  wit, 
fascinating  manners,  and  many  brilliant  accomplishments. 
An  immediate  and  ardent  attachment  sprang  up  between 
the  handsome  and  dashing  young  Frenchman  and  the 
beautiful  Baltimore  girl,  an  attachment  which  increased, 
day  after  day,  as  they  were  constantly  thrown  together 
either  at  home  or  in  society.  In  spite  of  the  warnings  of 
friends,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  her  father.  Miss 
Patterson  determined  to  marry,  declaring  that  she  would 
rather  be  the  wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  for  an  hour  than 
the  wife  of  any  other  man  for  life."  Finding  her  so  firm 
and  determined  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Patterson  at  last  gave 
a  reluctant  consent  to  the  marriage. 

The  marriage  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  Elizabeth 
Patterson  took  place  on  Christmas  Eve,  1803.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Carroll, 
Bishop  of  Baltimore,  afterward  Archbishop  and  Primate 
of  the  American  Catholic  Church.  The  marriage  con- 
tract was  drawn  up  by  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  and  the  wed- 
ding was  witnessed  by  the  Mayor  and  other  prominent 
citizens  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  William  Patterson,  the  father 
of  the  bride,  was  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Balti- 
more, ranking  in  the  mercantile  world  with  John  Jacob 
Astor,  of  New  York,  and  Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia. 
During  the  American  Revolution  he  had  freely  given 
large  sums  of  money  to  support  the  war  for  independence, 
and  had  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  Washington, 
La  Fayette;,  and  other  eminent  leaders. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage,  Jerome  and  his  wife 
made  an  extended  tour  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States.  In  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Albany,  and 
other  cities  which  they  visited,  they  were  received  with 


the  distinction  due  to  the  brother  of  the  First  Consul  of 
France. 

But  trouble  was  not  long  in  coming.  Even  daring 
this  bridal  tour,  alarming  news  arrived  from  Fran«. 
Napoleon  was  furious  when  he  heard  of  Jerome  s  mar- 
riage J  he  immediately  directed  that  his  allowance  should 
be  stopped  and  that  he  should  return  to  France  by  the 
first  frigate ;  otherwise  he  would  be  regarded  as  a 
deserter.  At  the  same  time,  Jerome  was  forbidden  to 
bring  his  wife  to  France,  and  all  the  captains  of  French 
vessels  were  prohibited  from  receiving  on  board  **the 
young  person  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself,'*  it  being 
the  intention  of  the  First  Consul  that  she  should  not,  on 
any  pretext  whatever,  be  permitted  to  enter  France,  and 
if  she  succeeded  in  so  doing,  she  was  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  United  States  without  delay. 

Jerome  was  frightened.  He  hesitated,  at  first,  to 
return,  fearing  to  meet  Napoleon  in  his  anger.  He 
delayed  his  departure  from  America  week  after  week  and 
month  after  month,  vainly  hoping  that  time  would  soften 
the  heart  of  the  tyrant,  and  reconcile*  him  to  his  mar- 
riage. At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  i  ith  of  March, 
1805,  Jerome  and  his  wife  embarked  at  Baltimore  for 
Europe,  and  on  the  2nd  of  April  arrived  at  Lisbon. 
Here  they  had  at  once  a  proof  of  Napoleon's  despotic 
power.  A  French  guard  was  placed  around  their  vessel, 
and  Madame  Jerome  was  not  allowed  to  land.  An  am- 
bassador from  Napoleon  waited  upon  her,  and  asked 
what  he  could  do  for  Miss  Patterson.  To  whom  she 
replied  : 

"Tell  your  master  that  Aladame  Bonaparte  \s  amhi- 
tious,  and  demands  her  rights  as  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  family." 

Soon  after  arriving  at  Lisbon,  Jerome  hastened  to 
Paris,  hoping,  by  a  personal  interview,  to  win  Napoleon 
over  to  a  recognition  of  the  marriage.  On  his  war 
through  Spain  he  met  Junot,  who  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Portugal.  Junot  endeavoured  10 
dissuade  him  from  resisting  the  wishes  of  Napoleon. 
Jerome  declared  that  he  would  never  abandon  bis 
beautiful  young  wife. 

When  Jerome  reached  Paris,  he  requested  an  inter- 
view with  Napoleon,  which  was  refused.  He  was  told 
to  address  the  Emperor  by  letter,  which  he  did,  and 
received  an  answer  that  put  an  end  to  all  his  hope 
concerning  his  wife.  This  was  the  substance  of  Napo- 
leon's reply :  — 

*'  Your  marriage  is  n^ill,  both  in  a  religious  and  legal 
point  of  view.  /  will  never  acknowledge  it.  Write  to 
Miss  Patterson  to  return  to  the  United  States,  and  tell 
her  it  is  not  possible  to  give  things  another  turn.  On 
condition  of  her  going  to  America,  I  will  allow  her  a 
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pension  during  her  life  of  sixty  thousand  francs  per  year^ 
provided  she  does  not  take  the  name  of  my  family,  to 
which  she  has  no  right,  her  marriage  having  no  exist- 
ence." 

When  Napoleon  declared  that  Jerome's  marriage  was 
"  null,  both  in  a  religious  and  legal  point  of  view,'*  he 
was  expressing  his  own  wishes  rather  than  stating  the 
facts.  At  the  time  of  Jeronae's  marriage  to  Miss  Pat- 
terson, Napoleon  was  only  the  First  Consul  of  France, 
and  could  have  no  control  over  the  members  of  his  family. 
Jerome's  mother  and  eldest  brother,  Joseph,  were  the 
only  persons  whose  consent  was  necessary,  and  they 
concurred  in  approving  the  marriage.  The  marriage  had 
been  celebrated  according  to  the  prescribed  rites  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  Jerome  professed  to  be  a 
member,  and  the  ceremony  had  been  performed  by  the 
highest  dignitary  of  that  Church  in  America. 

When  Jerome  was  at  length  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  his  brother.  Napoleon  thus  addressed  him : — 

"So,  sir,  you  are  the  first  of  the  family  who  has 
shamefully  abandoned  his  post.  It  will  require  many 
splendid  actions  to  wipe  off  that  stain  from  your  reputa- 
tion. As  to  your  love  affair  with  your  little  girl,  I  do  not 
regard  it.*' 

In  the  meantime,  what  had  become  of  the  "  beautiful 
young  wife,"  left  by  her  husband  a  stranger  in  a  foreign 
]and,  surrounded  by  open  enemies  and  false  friends? 
Toward  the  end  of.  April,  Madame  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
tinding  that  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  land  at  Lisbon, 
or  any  port  from  which  Napoleon  had  power  to  exclude 
her,  sailed  for  Amsterdam.  Here  she  arrived  on  the  ist 
of  May.  Napoleon,  who  was  now  the  absolute  master 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  anticipation  of  her  arrival 
in  Holland,  had  ordered  Schimmelpenninck,  the  Grand 
Pensionary  of  thefiatavian  Republic,  to  prevent '*  Madame 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  or  any  person  assuming  that  name," 
from  landing  in  any  port  of  that  country.  In  compliance 
with  this  despotic  command,  when  the  ship  "  Erin," 
with  Madame  Bonaparte,  arrived  in  the  Texel  Roads,  she 
was  ordered  off  inunediately,  and  all  persons  were  for- 
bidden to  hold  any  communication  with  the  ship  under 
a  severe  penalty.  The  *'  Erin  "  remained  in  the  Texel 
eight  days,  during  which  time  she  was  strictly  guarded, 
being  placed  between  a  sixty-four  gun  ship  and  a 
frigate. 

Excluded  from  the  ports  of  Continental  Europe,  and 
Tearing  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  upon  her  life  if 
^he  stayed  in  Texel,  Madame  Bonaparte  sailed  for 
England.  Her  first  and  only  child  was  bom  at  Camber- 
well,  London,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1805,  and  named 
Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Two  months  after  this 
event  the  young  mother  and  her  child  embarked  for  the 
United  States,  and  arrived  in  Baltimore  after  a  prosperous 
voyage  of  four  weeks. 

The  weak  and  fickle  Jerome  soon  forgot  his  "  dear 
little  wife,'*  as  he  once  was  fond  of  calling  her.  After 
leaving  her  at  Lisbon  in  April,  1805.  Jerome  addressed 


her  frequent  and  tender  letters,  declaring  repeatedly  that 
his  "  dear  little  wife  was  the  sole  object  of  all  his  love, 
for  whom  he  would  be  willing  to  give  up  his  life.'* 

His  often  repeated  determination  "  never  to  abandon 
his  beautiful  young  wife  "  melted  away  before  the  frowns 
and  brilliant  promises  of  Napoleon.  In  a  few  months 
after  separating  from  her  at  Lisbon  he  consented  to  a 
divorce.  As  a  reward  for  his  pusillanimity  Jerome  was 
created  a  Prince  of  the  Empire  and  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Admiral  in  the  French  navy.  On  the  22nd  August, 
1807,  he  was  married  to  the  Princess  Catherine  of 
Wiirtemberg,  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  with 
which  Napoleon  knew  so  well  how  to  dazzle  the  French 
people.  At  the  end  of  these  festivities  Jerome  and  his 
wife  left  France  to  take  possession  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Westphalia,  which  was  formed  out  of  the  territories 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  and  given  to  Jerome  for 
his  weak  compliance  with  the  measures  of  Napoleon. 
To  the  hpnour  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  it  should  be  stated  that 
he  firmly  resisted  Napoleon's  attempts  to  get  him  to 
declare  null  and  void  the  marriage  of  Jerome  Bonaparte 
and  Miss  Patterson.  The  marriage  was  annulled  by 
Napoleon's  Council  of  State,  but  the  Pope  always  refused 
to  sanction  the  divorce,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  of  which  Napoleon  proudly  called  himself  the 
eldest  son,  the  only  legitimate  descendants  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  are  the  Baltimore  Bonapartes. 

Upon  several  occasions,  the  Baltimore  Bonapartes 
endeavoured  to  have  their  legitimacy  established  by  the 
French  courts.  Through  the  powerful  influence  of  King 
Jerome  and  his  son.  Prince  Napoleon,  these  attempts 
al^vays  failed.  Jerome  died  at  the  close  of  1859.  Early 
in  1861,  Madame  Patterson-Bonaparte  and  her  son, 
Jerome  Napoleon,  made  a  final  appeal  to  the  Coiir  ImpS- 
riale  de  Paris,  M.  Berryer,  the  eminent  French  Advo- 
cate, argued  their  case  with  distinguished  ability.  He 
cited  an  array  of  interesting  and  irresistible  facts,  proving 
beyond  question  the  legality  of  the  marriage  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte  and  Elizabeth  Patterson.  A  copy  of  the 
marriage  contract  was  produced,  signed  by  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  William  Patterson,  the  father  of  the 
bride,  and  witnessed  by  Bishop  Carroll,  M.  Sotin,  the 
Vice-Consul  of  France,  at  Baltimore,  and  Alexander  Le 
Camus,  afterward  le  Comte  de  Furstentein,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Westphalia,  during  the  reign  of  Jerome 
in  that  kingdom.  The  certificate  of  the  marriage,  duly 
authenticated  by  the  late  Very  Reverend  Henry  B.  Cos- 
kery,  Rector  of  the  Baltimore  Cathedral,  was  also  pro- 
duced at  the  trial. 

Numerous  letters  were  read  from  ex-King  Jerome 
to  Jerome  Bonaparte  of  Baltimore,  in  which  the  latter 
was  addressed  respectively,  ^' Mon  cher  enfant*'  and 
'*  Mon  cher  JiU*'  Other  members  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  wrote  him  most  affectionate  letters,  acknow- 
ledging the  existing  relationship.  But  in  spite  of  the 
eloquence  of  Berryer  and  justice  of  the  cause,  the  appeal 
was  denied. 
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Madame  Bonaparte  has  always  enjoyed  society,  which 
her  wit,  heauty,  and  brilliant  conversation  have  fitted  her 
to  adorn.  When  she  returned  to  Baltimore  after  her 
romantic  visit  to  Europe  a  new  interest  was  thrown 
around  the  former  belle  and  beauty.  A  glamour  of 
romance,  and  poetry,  and  suffering,  was  about  her. 
Those  who  had  envied  her  as  the  bride  of  Jerome  Bona- 
parte could  well  afford  to  sympathize  with  her  as  the 
deserted  young  wife.  Her  brave  and  determined  spirit 
sustained  her  in  the  midst  of  trials  which  would  have 
crushed  an  ordinary  woman.  When  Jerome,  whom  she 
had  once  adored  as  the  embodiment  of  chivalrous  gallantry, 
abandoned  her,  whom  he  had  sworn  before  God  and  man 
to  love,  honour,  and  cherish  until  death,  her  love  and 
admiration  changed  to  absolute  contempt. 

After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  Madame  Bonaparte 
visited  Europe,  and  remained  there  seven  years.  Her 
fascinating  manners,  extraordinary  beauty,  and  romantic 
history,  made  her  admired  and  celebrated  all  over  the 
Continent.  She  spent  several  years  in  Florence,  and  was 
the  ornament  of  the  Court  of  Tuscany,  which  was  at  that 
time  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe.  In  these  splendid 
scenes,  Madame  Bonaparte  was  always  the  gayest  of  the 
^y.  She  went  to  a  ball  every  night  Her  regular  habit 
was  to  spend  the  early  part  of  the  evening  in  music  and 
reading.  At  nine,  her  maid  came  to  dress  her  for  the  ball. 
Precisely  at  ten,  she  drove  to  the  sokie^  and  invariably 
left  at  midnight.  In  society,  her  sarcastic  wit  was  as 
much  feared  as  her  beauty  was  admired. 

It  was  while  residing  at  Florence,  in  182a,  that 
Madame  Bonaparte  saw  Jerome  for  the  first  and  last 
time  after  their  separation  at  Lisbon,  in  180.^.  They  met 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti  Palace.  On  seeing  her,  Jerome 
started,  and  whispered  to  the  Princess  of  Wiirtemberg, 
his  second  wife:  **That  is  my  former  wife."  He 
immediately  quitted  the  gallery,  and  the  next  morning 
left  Florence.    No  words  passed  between  them. 

Madame  Bonaparte  spent  the  winter  of  1823  in 
Vienna.  Here,  her  social  success  was  almost  as  brilliant 
as  at  Florence. 

Young  Jerome  Bonaparte  of  Baltimore  accompanied 
his  mother  to  Europe,  and  was  placed  at  school  in 
<7eneva.  After  remaining  there  several  year^,  he  joined 
his  mother  in  Italy  in  1821,  where  most  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  were  then  residing.  He  was  received  with  affec- 
tionate kindness  by  his  grandmother,  the  venerable 
Madame  Mere,  his  uncles  Lucien  and  Louis,  his  aunt 
Julia,  wife  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  aunt  Pauline, 
Princess  Borghese,  and  all  his  numerous  cousins.  So 
delighted  were  they  all  with  the  bright  and  handsome 
young  Baltimore  Bonaparte,  that  they  were  anxious  to 
make  a  match  between  him  and  his  young  cousin, 
-Charlotte,  daughter  of  Joseph.  In  the  event  of  the 
marriage  taking  place,  the  Princess  Borghese  promised  to 
leave  the  young  couple  three  himdred  thousand  francs. 
Nothing  came  of  this  project.  The  two  cousins  con- 
tinued devotedly  attached  to  each  other  and  frequently 


corresponded.  Yoimg  Jerome  visited  her  beautiful  home 
at  Point  Breeze,  New  Jersey,  where  her  father  lived  from 
18 16  to  1839.  In  the  spring  of  J  823,  Jerome  returned 
to  America,  and  in  the  next  autumn,  entered  Harvard 
University,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1826,  he 
again  visited  Italy,  and  renewed  his  intimate  personal 
relations  with  his  family  there.  His  half-brother.  Prince 
Jerome,  and  half-sister.  Princess  Mathilde,  became  ten- 
derly attached  to  him.  It  was  during  this  visit  to  Europe 
that  Jerome's  acquaintance  with  Louis  Napoleon  began ; 
this  soon  ripened  into  a  most  cordial  intimacy. 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  America  (namely,  in 
November,  1829),  Jerome,  then  about  twenty-four  years 
old,  was  married  to  Miss  Susan  May  Williams,  a  native 
of  Baltimore,  but  descended  of  a  prominent  family  of 
Massachusetts.  Letters  of  congratulation  came  from  the 
different  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  including 
Madame  M^re,  Joseph,  Louis,  Jerome,  and  his  cousin 
Charlotte.  On  the  5th  of  November,  1830,  a  son 
was  bom  to  Mr.  Bonaparte,  and  named  Jerome  Napo- 
leon. After  spending  one  year  at  Harvard,  young  Jerome 
entered  West  Point,  July  ist,  1848,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself,  both  in  the  class-room  and  in  all  martial 
exercises,  graduating  high  in  his  class  in  1852.  Perhaps 
a  more  dashing,  more  noble-looking  young  officer  than 
Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte  never  left  West  Point ;  tall, 
graceful,  handsome,  with  dark  eyes,  and  regular  features, 
he  was  every  inch  a  soldier. 

When  Louis  Napoleon  came  to  America  in  T837,  Mr. 
Jerome  Bonaparte  invited  him  to  visit  him  at  his  coantiy- 
seat  near  Baltimore.  On  the  ist  of  January,  1853, 
Jerome  addressed  a  letter  to  Napoleon  III.,  congratulating 
him  upon  the  occasion  of  his  ascendmg  the  Imperial 
throne  of  France,  to  which  the  Emperor  responded, 
expressing  the  great  pleasure  which  the  letter  of  his 
cousin  had  afforded  him,  and  concluding  with  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  France. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  and  his  son  visited  Paris  in  June^  1834^ 
and  immediately  upon  their  arrival  were  invited  to  dine 
at  Saint  Cloud  by  the  Emperor.  When  they  entered  the 
Palace,  Mr.  Bonaparte  received  from  the  hands  of  tbe 
Emperor  a  paper  containing  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  State,  upon  the  subject  of  tbe 
marriage  of  Prince  Jerome  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Patter- 
son, to  the  effect  that  Jerome  Bonaparte  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered a  legitimate  child  of  France.  Prince  Jerome 
opposed  the  recognition  of  his  son's  l^itimacy,  said  he 
would  not  consent  to  his  remaining  in  France,  and  so 
wrote  to  the  Emperor.  Napoleon  III.  replied  that  the 
laws  of  France  recognized  the  son  of  Miss  Patterson  as 
legitimate,  and  on  the  30th  of  August,  1854,  a  decree 
was  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  des  Lois,"  declaring  that 
M.  Jer&mt  Bonaparte  est  reintegre  dans  la  qualiie  de 
Francois. 

Another  decree,  dated  September  5th,  1854,  con- 
ferred upon  young  Jerome  Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore,  the 
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rank  of  Lieutenant  in  the  French  armf.  He  had  pre- 
riously  resigned  his  commission  in  the  United  States 
army.  The  young  officer  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
Crimea,  where  he  distinguished  himself  upon  several 
occasions.  At  the  end  of  the  war  his  commanding  offifMsr 
wrote  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  his  father,  saying  that 
he  ought  to  be  proud  of  such  a  son.  For  his  gallant 
conduct  in  the  Crimea,  Lieutenant  Bonaparte  received  a 
Victoria  Medal  from  the  Queen  of  England,  the  Ord»  of 
the  Medjidie  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  his  Imperial  cousin, 
Xapoleon  IIL  For  his  heroic  services  in  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1859,  Victor  Emmanuel  decorated  him  with 
the  Order  of  Military  Valour. 

In  the  summer  of  1870  Jerome  Bonaparte  died  in  Bal- 
timore, leaving  his  lat^e  fortune  to  his  wife  and  two  sons, 

Madame  Bonaparte  is  still  living  in  Baltimore,  at  the 
age  of  ninety  years.  She  says  she  has  no  intaition  of 
dying  until  she  is  a  hmidred.  She  has  beea  to  Europe 
sixteen  times,  and  contemplates  another  trip  this  samjier. 
This  old  lady  has  more  vivacity  and  certaiidfr  nm«  in* 
telligencethan  many  of  the  lea&g  women  of  faMuon  of 
the  present  day.  She  ei^resses  her  opiaoon  upon  all 
sahjects  with  great  freedom,  and  sometimos  vrkAi  bitteiw 
oess.  She  has  little  or  no  confident  ia  qmi$  aad  a. 
very  poor  opinion  of  women :  thft-  joa^  la^ifis  of  l3tm 


present  day,  she  says,  all  have  Jwmo  mania.  All  sen- 
timent  she  thinks  ^  weakness.  She  professes  that  her 
ambition  has  always  been — not  the  throne,  hut  near  the 
throne.  Mr.  Patterson,  her  father,  died  in  1836,  at  an 
advaooed  age,  in  possession  of  a  large  fortune.  In  his 
will,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents 
^tiu^  has  ever  been  deposited  in  the  Orphans*  Court  of 
Baltimore,  he  says:  "The  conduct  of  my  daughter, 
Betsey,  has,  through  life,  been  so  disobedient  that  in  no 
instance  has  she  ever  consulted  my  opinion  or  feelings ; 
indeed,  she  has  caused  me  more  anxiety  and  trouble  than  all 
my  other  children  put  together  5  her  folly  and  miscon- 
duct have  occasioned  me  a  train  of  experience  that,  first 
to  last;  has  cost  me  much  money  *' — in  this,  he  means 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Jerome  Bonaparte.  The 
old'  geotieman  left  her,  out  of  his  great  wealth,  only 
ttiree  or  four  small  houses  and  the  wines  in  his  cellar — 
worth  in  all  about  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Madame  Bonaparte  is  v^  rich :  she  has  made  her 
money  by  socces^l  speculations  and  by  her  life-long 
habit  of  saving.  For  years  she  has  lived  at  a  boarding- 
house  in  Baltimore,  seeing  v«y  little  company.  Her 
costume  is  ancient,  and  thm  is  nothing  about  her 
afypeaiaace  that  suggests  the  marvellous  beauty  that  led 
captive  t;be  heart  Jerome  Bonaparte.  Her  eyes  alone 
fstmi  some  of  the  brightness  of  former  days. 


DESPAIR  HOT. 


T 1  r£  were  not  made  te  paaa  in  sorrow 
^  ^     Our  brief  existence  bete  away 
For  griefs  a  dead  thafc  on  the  morrow 
Gives  promise  of  a  brightar  day. 

Bright  flowers  dec^ ;  gay  folaage  fades 
Beneath  November's  chi]]y;iieign ; 

Bat  robed  in  g^er  tints,  the  Spriag 
Beholds  the  bhisbiag  fiovptan  s^ain. 


So  w^an  some  g^ef  baa  Uighted  hopes 
Of  happiqcBB  toe  dearly  cherished. 

Hoe  oft  we  deem  that  every  joy 
Has  widi  d^arted  idols  perished. 

flbwever  deep  liie  wound  we  feel — 
Sowever  great  our  cause  of  sadness — 

ISaae  rolls  tli»dtods  of  grief  away, 
And  brings  ageii  our  wonted  gladness. 


NEW ; 

True-HearUd :  a  Bmnk  far  Girlis    By  Cnma  Temple. 
(Hatchards,  Piccadilly.)  • 

Although  this  stecy  ends  with  .a  weddings  and  has  its 
^hare  of  romance,  no  mother  who  oli|ects  to  novels  nood 
fear  to  put  it  in  her  daughter's  hands.  The  laottve  of  the 
authoress  in  writing  it  seems  to  hams  liaen  to  show  the  esKfla 
of  pride  and  selfishness  aa  iHn  tiiilMii  in  dtt  chawicrter  of . 
Hester  Wallingham,  vAio  eventuaDyr  becomes  a  veof  fisft 
character  through  rdigioits  influence&  The  tide  pn^baMy 
refers  to  Hester's  fidelity  to  her  couae^  but  the  autimeas 
seems  to  have  been  too  tender-hearted,  to  expose  the  lovess 
to  many  trials.  Jeanie  Durrant  is  the  most  pleasing  cha- 
raaer  in  the  book,  and  would  be  altogether  charming  if  such 
1  paan  were  not  sung  over  her  because  she  performs  a  simple 
act  of  charity.  Readers  of  True-HearUd  will  be  disappointed, 
not  to  he  told  whether  she  eventually  married  the  young 
baronet  who  is  so  fond  of  her.   The  book  is  written  in  a 


style  of  gaaat  eaappBtneos,  aad-  we  can  recommend  it  as  being 
wfaat  it  callft  itaidf— a  haak  for  girls. 

The  Lm^s  mmttit^  Book.  Second  Series.  By  £.  M.  C, 
aaitiisr  of  Tk»  Lady's  Crochet  Book.  (Hatchards,  Pic- 
GadiU|R;)' 

Tfais  uaaftd  little  book  containa  forty-six  patterns  of 
oasfid  and  ornamental  woii^  among  them  a  sleeveless  jacket, 
a  stocking,  an  opeoa-cloak,  and  a  Shetland  veil.  The  in- 
structions are  printed  in  good  type  and  on  good  paper,  and 
are  both  clear  and  precise 

The  Lad/s  Crochet  Book.  (Hatchards.) 

This  is  another  very  useful  book,  and  contains  instruc- 
tions for  many  different  kinds  of  antimacassars,  besides  bed- 
room slippers,  and  the  numberless  small  articles  that  are 
constantly  being  crocheted  for  babies'  wear. 
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PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  JUNE. 


333.— Black  Cashmere  Tunic  and  Jacket  (front). 


fiiT^HERE  is  nothing  strikingly  new  to  note  this    reigns  supreme,  and  whether  real  or  simulated  forms 
month  in  the  fa^on  of  costumes.    The  tablier    a  part  of  every  toilet.    The  cuirasse  shape  is  equally 
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exclusive  both  for  morning;  and  evening  dress,  and  sonal  taste,  and  the  cachet  of  a  good  couturi^re  is 
niodidcatiuns  in  either  skirt  or  corsige  are  for  the     indispensable  to  give  grace  and  distinction  to  modern 


334.— Black  Cashmere  Tunic  and  Jacket  (back). 

I 

most  part  trifling,  although  in  the  arrangement  and  dresses.  The  tablier  requires  to  be  dra()ed  and  fastened 
retrousftis  of  the  tablier -a  gieat  dtal  depecds  en  per-    at  the  back  with  a  peculiar  chic,  and  it  would  be  Vttiii 
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to  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  various  combinations  of 
loopings  up  imagined  even  while  the  dress  is  being  tried 
on  ;  none  of  these  arrangements  are  any  of  them  exactly 
alike.    In  general,  however,  the  tablier  is  stretched  pkilti 
and  fixed  by  bows  of  different  style,  some  formitif  i\\t 
large  double  loops  called  *'  coques,"  placed  one  abow  th« 
other  en  cascade,  others  daintily  chitFoned  echArp^Si  etc. 
As  trimmings,  plisses  are  more  and  more  in  VOgtle>  fine 
regular  plissus  stitched  down  three  or  four  limei  icrom 
the  top ;  then  there  are  inches  and  cottlisB^i  closely 
gathered  bouillonnes  and  narrow  bias;  besides  which, 
fringe  is  generally  added  to  all  these  trimmiti{S>  mode  up 
of  the  dress  material,  or  of  some  other  fabric  lo  corre- 
spond :  the  mixture  of  self- coloured  with  pliided|  slri|Kni 
ur  figured  tissues.    The  latter,  however,  though  tolerated 
by  Fashion,  is  by  no  means  so  much  in  favour  Ss  the 
others.    In  making  up  a  complete   costume  df  Self* 
coloured  material,  the  fancy  material — striped  or  plsided 
— may  be  used  for  the  trimmings  and  sll  Accessories,^ 
such  as  revers,  collar^  parements,  flounces,  biss  snd  ruchet, 
and  should  always  be  cut  on  the  crosst    When  plain  and 
fancy  materials  arc  used  in  about  equal  quantilits>  the 
plain  is  very  generally  used  for  the  skirt  and  the  fancy 
for  the  tablier  and  cuirasse.    This  rule,  however,  does  not 
always  hold  good.    At  the  races  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
some  very  elegant  costumes  appeared*  composed  of  faille 
skirts  in  a  large  plaid  pattern,  and  a  tunic  of  fine  cash- 
mere or  beige  material,  plain  grey  or  6cru.    For  little 
girls,  also,  the  skirt  is  often  made  of  plaid  maierial.  Tl.us, 
skirt  of  blue  and  white  plaid  mohair,  and  Corsage  to  match* 
Long  basque,  in  the  shape  of  a  tablier,  put  on  at  the  back. 
The  basque  of  plain  blue  mohair,  with  sttsh  bow  of  white 
and  blue  material.    Sleeves  of  the  plain  mohair. 

Beige  and  mohair  are  favourite  materials  for  summer 
costumes  for  the  country,  or  for  morning  wear.  The  two 
following  are  of  an  elegant  simplicity : 

The  firbt  is  of  two  shades  of  sepia  mohair,  Skirt 
trimmed  with  one  fine  plissc  of  dark  mohair  and  one  of  a 
lighter  shade  above  it ;  next,  three  bias  folds,  and  again 
a  fine  light  coloured  plissc  and  three  bias  folds^  The  tunic, 
of  plain  light  sepia  mohair,  is  simply  trimmed  with  five 
rows  of  soutache  of  the  darker  shade,  and  draped  at  the 
sides  in  four  large  hollow  pleats,  so  as  to  form  a  tablier  in 
front  'y  at  the  back  it  falls  in  two  long  pointed  lappets, 
tucked  up  in  the  upper  part.  Cuirasse  bodice,  with  long 
basque  and  open  in  front,  with  fine  mohair  plisse,  forming 
collarette  and  jabot,  and  plissc  as  cuffe  to  the  sleeves.  All 
this  is  of  the  lighter  shade,  trimmed  with  dark  sepia 
soutache  and  buttons.  This  pretty  costume  would  look 
ctjually  well  in  two  shades  of  grey  or  mauve. 

The  second  is  of  beige  material;  the  skirt  trimmed 
with  two  gathered  flounces,  which  are  deepened  at  the 
back  so  as  to  form  the  train.  Each  flounce  is  edged  with 
a  band  of  black  velvet,  short  tablier  and  shawl  points  at 
the  back  ;  also  trimmed  with  a  band  of  black  velvet.  The 
retroussis  is  very  prettily  fastened  up  with  black  velvet 
lappets.    The  bodice  is  trimmed  so  as  to  simulate  a  gilet. 


with  two  bands  of  black  velvet  and  a  double  flatiagof  the 
beige  material  edged  with  narrow  black  velvet  Light 
beige  sleeves,  with  parements  composed  of  alternate  velvet 
and  beige  bias. 

A  more  dressy  toilette  is  of  lilac  taffetas.  The  skirt 
is  put  on  in  close  gathers  behind,  plain  and  gored  in  front 
It  ia  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  flne  deep  plisse, 
Stitchtd  down  twice,  headed  by  two  bouilloi^nes— the 
upper  one  with  a  plisse  heading.  A  wide  echarpe  of 
brocaded  ribbon  of  a  deeper  shade  of  lilac  is  throve 
round  the  skirt  and  tied  on  the  left  side,  biit  very  much  at 
the  back,  in  a  loose  bow  with  drooping  loops,  the  upper 
part  of  the  skirt  being  very  slightly  pufled  at  the  top. 
Cuirasse  bodice  with  rather  short  basque,  rounded  at  the 
back,  peaked  in  front ;  long  bows  of  narrower  brocaded 
ribbon  upon  the  back  of  the  bodice — one  at  the  waist  aod 
one  at  the  neck.  Similar  bows  upon  the  parements  of  the 
coat  aleeves. 

A  croizette  of  blue  silk  is  made  thus  :  The  front  part 
is  trimmiKl  with  a  series  of  small '  coulisse  bouilloones, 
divided  bjr  narrow  flutings.  The  sides  have  a  trimming 
of  gathenrd  flounces,  headed  with  bouillonnes  put  on 
slantways  {  on  either  side  of  this  trimming,  dividing  it 
from  the  front  and  back  parts,  there  is  a  bouilioDDe  put 
on  perpendicularly,  with  very  narrow  frilling  on  either 
side.  The  train  at  the  back  is  plain,  except  for  five  small 
flounces  at  the  bottom.  The  bodice  is  very  long  waisted; 
a  bottiUom»£  atmilar  to  those  of  the  skirt,  but  in  reduced 
proportions,  is  put  on  either  side  in  front,  while  the  middle 
part  forms  a  sort  of  plain  gilet  open,  with  white  laoe, 
Irilliiig.  A  deep  fluting  is  put  on  round  the  basque  behind. 
The  sleeves  are  gathered  into  narrow  coulisses  all  the  wsj 
down,  and  finished  with  A  fluting. 

A  very  tlegant  dress  for  the  evening  is  of  pearl  grej 
taffetas.  All  the  fulness  of  the  dress  is  thrown  to  the 
back,  the  front  part  forming  a  long  square  tablier  gathered 
In  under  five  tiny  coulisse  bouillonnes  on  each  side,  and 
finished  with  a  draper}^  lined  with  pale  rose-coloured  silk 
from  which  flows  at  the  back  a  train  of  point  lace  over  a 
Still  deeper  train  of  grey  silk,  which  sweeps  the  ground 
Mrithout  any  further  trimming.  The  comers  of  the  square 
Ublier  are  fastened  at  the  back  by  bows  of  mixed  pearl 
grey  and  ruse*coloured  faille  ribbon  j  it  is  edged  round 
the  bottom  by  a  dqoble  ruche  of  rose-coloured  faille  and  a 
deep  flottiiod  of  point  lace,  which  falls  over  a  plissc  of  pearl 
grey  faille,  terminatih:g^the  skin  in  front.  The  low  plain 
cuirasse  bodice  is  laced'Hiphind.  It  is  trimmed  with  a 
round  berthe  of  point  lac%  with  ruche  and  bows  of  rose- 
.  coloured  faille.  Coitfure  of  large  coques  and  curls,  with 
wieath  of  roses. 

Another  evening  dress,  for  a  young  lady,  is  of  much 
simpler  style  :  Under  slip  of  pale  blue  tafletas ;  the  blue 
skirt  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  three  box-pleated 
flounces.  An  upper-skirt  of  blue  tulle  is  trimmed  dia- 
gonally with  white  tulle  ruches  and  borders  of  white  blond. 
A  wide  echarpe  of  blue  faille  is  pleated  at  the  waist,  and 
falls  in  two  long  lappels,  forming  the  train  behind.  Low 
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cuirasse  bodice  laced  behind,  trimmed  round  the  lop  with 
two  tiny  white  talle  ruches  and  a  white  blonde  border. 
Cluster  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  roses  upon  the  bosom  and  in 
the  hair. 

The  variety  in  Chapeaux  is  greater  than  ever.  We 
select  a  few  tasteful  models  suitable  for  this  month. 

First,  an  Orphee  bonnet  of  white  straw,  with  very  wide 
border,  lined  with  black  velvet ;  and  underneath,  resting 
upon  the  hair,  a  wreath  of  large  white  Marguerites^  with 
buds  and  foliage.  Echarpe  of  creme  brocaded  ribbon 
round  the  crown  tied  in  a  large  bow,  from  which  droops 
a  sprayr  of  the  same  blossoms. 

A  black  chip  bonnet  with  raised  border,  very  high  in 
front,  trimmed  with  an  echarpe  of  cardinal-red  brocaded 
ribbon,  a  bunch  of  cream-white  heather  blossoms  and  long 
blackcock's  feather  drooping  at  the  back.  Under  the 
border  a  light  wreath  of  heather  blossoms  over  a  ban- 
deau of  black  relvet^  finished  in  long  loops  and  lappets 
behind. 

A  bonnet  of  grey  fancy  straw  of  the  Mignon  shape, 
oval  crown  and  deep  flat  border^  placed  very  much  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  Round  the  crown  wreath  of  ivy  leaves 
and  its  small  black  berries,  mixed  in  front  with  a  tuft  of 
long  grasses  and  crimson  poppies. 

A  black  straw  bonnet,  with  border  raised  in  front  and 
lowered  at  the  back.  This  border  is  lined  with  dark  blue 
faille,  and  a  full  wreath  of  lilies  of  the  valley  is  placed 
inside.  This  wreath  is  lengthened  on  one  side  into  a 


long  spray,  trailing  over  the  hair.  On  the  other  side  it  is 
finished  by  a  large  bow  of  dark  blue  faille.  The  upper 
part  of  the  bonnet  is  trimmed  with  bows  of  the  same 
colour. 

A  Deshouliere  bonnet  in  the  Shepherdess  style  is  of 
white  chip,  with  torsade  of  pale  rose-coloured  surah,  bro- 
caded foulard  round  the  crown,  forming  an  aigrette  of 
large  coques  on  one  side,  and  drooping  into  a  Catogan  of 
long  loops  behind,  with  cluster  of  pearl-like  heather 
blossoms.  Round  the  torsade  of  rose-coloured  foulard, 
wreath  of  white  heather.  Inside,  bouillonne  of  white 
tulle  and  three  small  sprays  of  heather. 

And  a  travelling  hat  of  black  straw,  with  high  crown 
and  brim,  slightly  turned  up  at  the  sides,  and  edged  with 
beaded  braid.  Round  the  crown,  wide  band  of  black 
silk  braid  covered  with  small  loops  of  black  jet  beads.  At 
the  side,  large  aigrette  bow  of  black  ribbon,  put  on  with  a 
bird's  head. 

The  new  Sunshades  of  the  season  are  of  light-coloured 
silk,  with  a  spray  of  flowers  embroidered  on  one  side,  in 
natuial  tints.  The  bouquet  should  be  matched  to  the 
trimming  of  the  bonnet.  The  handle  is  thick,  the  fiat 
round  knob  at  the  top  is  of  old  Saxe  porcelain,  rococo 
jewellery,  or  tortoise-shell  starred  with  gold. 

For  the  country,  the  sunshade  is  of  raw  silk  lined  with 
light  green,  blue,  or  pink,  and  with  a  bow  of  ribbon  tb 
match  the  lining  on  the  top.  The  handle  is  of  Chinese 
bamboo. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 
WALKING  DRESSES. 


I.  Skirt  of  black  taffetas,  made  just  to  touch  the 
ground,  and  encircled  by  four  gathered  flounces,  with 
tunic  buttoned  in  front,  and  drawn  up  behind  under  a 
coquille.  Over  this  a  tablier  of  lilac  foulard,  cut  in  a  point 
(on  which  is  placed  a  bow)  in  front,  and  trimmed  with  a 
^thered  flounce.  It  is  arranged  in  a  number  of  pleats  at 
the  back,  with  a  large  bow.  The  bodice  is  of  foulard, 
open  in  front,  with  a  double  turned-back  collar,  and  neck- 
tie of  white  surah  tied  in  a  loose  knot.  The  fronts,  orna- 
mented with  buttons  to  match,  form  a  waistcoat  under 
the  basques,  which  are  rounded  at  the  sides  and  short  at 
the  back,  and  simply  bound  with  a  crossway  band  of  the 
same.  The  sleeves  hare  double  cuffs,  also  bound  with 
crossway  bands,  and  are  finished  with  a  strap  and 
button.  The  chemisette  and  under-sleeves  are  either  in 
rich  lace  or  embroidery.  Straw  bonnet,  with  turned-up 
tinro,  lined  with  lilac  surah,  with  wreath  of  flowers 
in  front.    The  crown  ornamented  with  a  scarf  of 


surah  tied  in  a  bow  behind,  and  white  feathers  at 
the  top. 

2.  Costume  in  beige  Cashmere  and  Madras.  Skirt 
of  the  Cashmere  made  just  to  touch  the  ground,  and 
trimmed  with  a  flounce  i6  inches  deep,  edged  with  a  broad 
crossway  band  of  the  Madras.  Tunic  of  the  Cashmere 
edged  with  a  broad  crossway  band  of  the  Madras,  caught 
up  and  fastened  at  the  back  with  a  bow  of  ribbon  to 
match.  The  bodice  is  of  Madras,  with  square  cut  basques 
that  end  abruptly  at  the  sides ;  it  is  open  in  front,  with  a 
broad  scarf  of  beige  finished  by  a  bow.  The  sleeves  have 
cuffs  of  the  Cashmere  fastened  over  little  quilled  flounces 
of  the  same  by  buttons  to  match.  Lingerie  of  embroi- 
dered muslin.  Bonnet  of  Italian  straw,  with  band  of 
Madras  and  bouquet  of  corn  flowers  under  the  brim ;  the 
crown  trimmed  with  a  scarf  of  the  Madras  with  long 
falling  end,  and  wreath  of  the  corn  flowers  carried  all 
round. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  C 

Cut-out  paper  pattern  of  basque  bodice  in  two  colours, 
N^ith  fashionable  pleat  down  the  back.  This  model  con- 
Mbts  of  seven  pieces,  viz.,  front,  half  of  back,  side  piece, 
^op  of  sleeve,  under  portion  of  ditto;  and  the  coloured 


T-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN, 

trimmings,  namely,  cufl^  and  half  of  coloured  pleat  down 
the  back,  which  must  be  folded  in  four  pleats,  quite 
narrow  at  the  waist,  where  the  pattern  is  notched,  wider  at 
the  neck,  and  forming  box-pleat  on  the  basque. 
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335. — Costume  of  Sulf-coloured  and  Striped  Toile-de-laine.  • 

Skirt  nf  pale  grey  toile-de-laine,  with  deep  closely  pleated  flounce.    At  the  back  a  broad  double  box  pleat  is  arranged  as  a  train,  I'e 
centre  fold  being  sinped  black  and  grey  toile.    Above  the  flounce  are  three  vandykcd  pieces  of  toile,  edged  with  bands  of  grey  grosprin 
silk  and  deep  fringe  ;  three  bows  of  silk  define  the  outlines  of  these  Vandykes  down  the  centre  of  the  front.  Jacket  bodice  of  striped  loiie.  t 
with  bands  of  grey  silk.   At  the  wrist,  fine  folds  of  silk  form  a  simple  and  pretty  cuff.    Pearl  buttons.  ' 
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336.-  Costume  of  Grosgkain  and  Cashmere. 


Trained  skirt  of  black  grosgrain  silk  with  two  crossway  flounces,  each  of  which  is  headed  by  a  close  pleating  of  grosgrain.    Below  the 
I     flounce  a  similar, pleating  graduated  in  width  is  introduced.   Tunic  and  jacket  bodice  of  black  cashmere,  richly  trimmed  with  beaded  passe- 
menterie and  blade  guipure  lace.    The  tunic  is  long  in  front  and  sits  close  to  the  figure ;  at  the  back  it  is  arranged  in  folds  with  an  echarpe 
of  grosgrain.   At  the  wrists,  closely  pleated,  aiffs  of  grosgrain,  with  band  and  bow.    Revers  of  silk  at  the  neck.    Ruflle  and  sleeve  of 
pleated  crepe  lisse. 
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SYLVIA'S  LETTER, 


"V/OUNG  Englishwomen  may  now  produce  their 
^  airiest  and  fairiest  of  textures.  The  bright  sun- 
shine and  warm  air  forbid  anything  warmer  than  muslin, 
grenadine,  or  some  equally  cool  material.  The  present 
style  of  dress,  it  was  feared,  would  not  look  well  in  thin 
materials,  but  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  tablier  looks 
very  well  in  muslin,  and  should  be  trimmed  with  a  frill 
of  the  same  material.  A  muslin  dress  is  greatly  improved 
by  bows  of  ribbon  down  the  front  and  on  the  sleeves. 
These  little  et  ceteras  sometimes  make  all  the  difference 
between  a  tasteful  and  an  insipid  costume.  French  mus- 
lins are  sometimes  of  a  neutral  ground,  with  flowers  in 
very  delicate  tints,  and  these  require  ribbon  of  a  bright 
shade  to  relieve  their  monotony.  Sometimes  black  velvet 
is  a  great  relief  to  a  pale  background.  It  requires  some 
taste  and  an  eye  for  colour  to  make  these  slight  additions, 
and  one  must  be  careful  in  selecting  them  not  to  mar 
where  one  wishes  to  mend. 

A  point  where  many  girls  fail  in  taste  is  in  choosing 
the  colour  of  gloves.  Certainly,  one  seldom  sees  now 
the  dreadful  blue,  green,  and  violet  gloves  that  were  once 
but  too  fashionable,  but  even  among  the  browns,  yellows, 
and  greys  left  from  which  to  choose,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  make  a  very  wrong  selection.  A  good  rule,  especially 
for  summer  wear,  is  to  have  the  gloves  match  the  colour 
of  the  dress  exactly,  if  the  colour  be  pale  brown  or  grey. 
If  light  gloves  are  to  be  worn,  it  is  more  difiicult  to  give 
general  advice. 

The  Copenhagen  Glove,  manufactured  by  Jannings 
and  Co.,  i6,  Fenchurch  Street,  is  made  in  all  the  pretty 
natural  shades,  pale  fawns,  greys,  and  browns,  and  wear 
extremely  well.  The  price  is  very  moderate,  those  with 
one  button  being  sold  at  2s.  a  pair,  and  those  with  two 
buttons  at  2S.  6d.  The  stockings  made  by  Messrs.  Jan- 
nings are  also  very  good,  being  made  doubly  strong  in 
those  places  where  there  is  most  wear.  I  may  mention 
for  the  benefit  of  country  readers,  that  orders  must  he 
accompanied  by  post-office  orders. 

Young  ladies  who  are  industriously  inclined,  might 
make  themselves  very  handsome  dresses  by  embroidering 
patterns  of  flowers  and  leaves  on  tussore  silk  in  the 
imperial  knitting  silk  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Apams  and 
Co.,  5,  New  Street,  Bishopsgate  Street.  The  undyed  silk 
is  made  in  two  different  sizes,  and,  as  well  as  the  other 
colours,  knits  very  well.  This  silk  in  made  in  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  different  shades.  The  tussore  is  specially 
recommendable  because,  being  entirely  free  from  dye,  it 
never  changes  colour  in  the  least  degree.  The  prices  are 
reasonable,  and  the  colours  very  beautiful. 

I  am  constantly  getting  inquiries  about  sapoline,  the 
magic  soap,  so  I  may  as  well  give  here  all  the  informa- 


tion I  can  about  it.  It  is  a  purely  white  soap,  and, 
though  sold  at  the  same  price  as  ordinary  soap,  is  yet 
much  chenpeTj  because  both  time  and  labour  are  ecouo- 
mized  in  using  it.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  soap  that  ought 
to  be  used  for  washing  lace  and  other  delicate  fabrics, 
and  will  indeed  be  found  generally  useful  }n  the  house- 
hold, from  washing  the  blankets  to  washing  the  baby. 
Sapoline  is  manufactured  by  C.  T.  Tylir,  Woking  Sta- 
tion, Surrey. 

Dr.  Hassaira  Food  for  Infants,  Chilpren,  and 
Invalids  is  deservedly  making  a  reputation.  It  is  manu- 
factured by  GooDALL,  Backhouse  &  Co.,  Leeds,  and 
its  distinguishing  qualities  are,  being  easily  digestible,  con- 
taining great  nutrition,  and  being  absolutely  pure.  The 
mode  of  preparation  is  very  simple,  and  the  food  is  plea- 
sant to  the.  taste,  without  any  addition  of  flavouring. 

Apropos  of  children,  I  saw  in  Regent  Street  the  other 
day  a  very  pretty  little  summer  out-door  garment  for  a 
little  girl,  composed  simply  of  a  cr^pe-de-chine  scarf, 
trimmed  all  round  with  fringe^  The  scarf  was  in  a  poini 
at  the  back,  just  deep  enough  to  reach  to  the  waist.  It 
then  crossed  in  front,  and  one  end  made  another  point  at 
the  back,  while  both  ends  tied  at  the  side,  one  falling 
rather  longer  than  the  oth^. 

This  idea  might  be  utilised  for  children  of  a  larger 
growth.  Crepe-de-chine  is  an  ideal  material,  and  when 
trimmed  with  fringe  is  particularly  becoming.  It  drapes 
very  gracefully,  and  would  make  most  elegant  fichus  for 
wearing  in  the  warm  weather. 

A  very  simple  and  pretty  fichu  can  be  made  b} 
cutting  the  pattern  in  black  Brussels  net  «nd  then  co?er- 
ing  it  with  lace,  beaded  or  otherwise. 

The  bonnets  worn  this  season  are  as  pretty  and 
becoming  as  it  is  possible  for  bonnets  to  be  The 
wreaths  of  flowers  worn  under  the  turned-up  brims  are 
so  beautifully  made  and  look  so  natural  as  to  rival  in 
freshness  many  of  the  youthful  faces  under  them.  Many 
of  the  bonnets,  certainly,  are  overloaded  with  flowers,  bat 
discriminating ;  taste  will  readily  discern  what  is  unsnit- 
able,  and  reject  such  as  are  undnly  ornamented. 

As  to  hats,  they  are  of  every  possible  Yariety,  both  in 
shape  and  size.  The  vide-brimmed  Gainsborough  hat 
increases  in  favour,  and  is  worn  slightly  on  one  side  of 
the  head.  When  lined  with  a  pretty  wreath  of  flowers, 
the  effect  of  this  hat  is  very  coquettish  and  becoming.  1 
have  seen  one  trimmed  with  pale  blue  and  with  a  wreath 
of  half-blown  daisies  that  had  the  prettiest  imaginable 
effect — but  it  is  sometimes  puzzling  to  know  how  much 
of  the  effect  to  attribute  to  a  hat  and  how  niuch  to  the 
pretty  face  beneath  it.  Stlvu. 
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SOMETHING  TO  DO. 


WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

jV /T  ANY  girls  with  a  talent  for  drawing  have  expensive  These  are  all  the  necessary  tools  for  beginners,  and 
^    masters  to  cultivate  it,  spend  hours  over  it  every      their  cost  is  trifling.    Later  on^  as  the  learner  progresses 
week,  and  succeed  so  far  as  to  have  a  reputation  among     and  begins  to  undertake  complicated  drawings,  an  eye- 
their  friends  as  artists.    But  when  the  day  comes,  as     glass  will  be  necessary.    These  are  made  with  a  stand, 

it  sometimes  does,  when  "  Something  to  Do  "  is  the  cty  which  obviates  the  necessity  for  holding  the  glass  in  the 

not  only  of  ennui,  but  of  necessity,  the  poor  girl  £Qd«  fy«4  and  leaves  the  hands  free. 

that  her  art  has  no  commercial  value.    She  show*  hor  Before  proceeding  to  cut  any  of  the  lines  on  your 

drawings  or  paintings  to  a  picture-dealer.    A  glance  i«  Uookt  you  must  carefully  cover  up  every  portion  of  the 

enough  for  him.     I  could  get  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  drawing  but  that  on  which  you  are  about  to  set  to  work, 

gratis,  to  stock  my  shop,**  he  says,  looking  at  the  groups  Smooth  blue  paper  or  clean  glazed  paper  may  be  used 

of  flowers,  copied  heads,  and  conventional  landscapes.  for  this  purpose.    The  breath  would  otherwise  damage 

Now,  for  every  fifty  girls  who  learn  drawing  with  tho  drawing  by  diminishing  the  sharpness  that  is  so 

pleasure  and  delight,  is  there  one  who,  for  pleasure,  takes  necessary  to  be  preserved.    The  paper  also  keeps  the  . 

up  the  art  of  wood  engraving  ?    I  doubt  it.    And  yet  it  drawing  from  the  pressure  of  the  hand.    Rub  the  edges 

has  its  fascinations,  and  can  be  made  remunerative  if  o(  tho  wood  with  beeswax,  strain  the  paper  tightly  over 

necessary.    The  work  is  very  cleaOj  great  neatness  and  the  drawing,  and  fasten  it  down  on  the  beeswax.  Cut 

accuracy  are  required  (and  theae  are  essentially  feminine  a  hole  where  you  wish  to  commence, 

characteristics),  and  the  tools  used  are  adapted  to  a  There  h  this  difference  with  engraving  from  almost  all 

woman's  use.    A  knowledge  of  drawing  is  not  neco&wry  other  oceupalions.    It  is  easier  to  work  at  night  tlian  by 

to  wood  engraving,  but  it  is  most  desirable,  as  it  enablea  daylight*    With  gaslight  and  the  globe  mentioned  above, 

the  engraver  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the.artiafa  idea,  it  ia  mneh  easier  to  concentrate  the  light  on  the  work, 

and  to  render  it  the  more  faithfully.    The  following  \  qi^ote  from  Thomas  Gilks'  "  Art  of  Wood  Engrav- 

hints  may  prove  useful  to  those  who  would  lilce  to  make  ing  "  the  following  description  of  the  proper  mode  of 

a  beginning  at  an  occupation  that  is  at  once  remunerative  aitting  at  the  table  and  holding  the  graver,  and  I  would 

and  interesting.  g|  |he  same  time  recommend  learners  to  purchase  thi« 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  process  of  wood  valuable  handbook, 
engraving  consists  in  cutting  away  from  the  aurface  of  •  Who  seta  out  wrong,'  he  says  '  is  more  than  hair 
the  wood  all  those  portions  not  occupied  by  the  lii^ea  of  undone,'  It  is  therefore  most  important  at  the  commence- 
the  drawing.    Boxwood  ia  the  beat  wood  for  engraving  ment  of  engraving  to  sit  comfortably  and  straight  at  the 
upon,  and  the  best  preparation  for  drawing  upoQ  i|  is  9  table,  and  to  hold  the  graver  correctly.     The  block 
very  thin  wash  of  China^  white,  mixed  with  water  and  a  should  be  so  placed  on  the  table  and  on  the  sand-bag 
little  common  glue-powder|  laid  on  with  a  0at  brush.  thai  the  pnpil  aita  quite  straight  in  front,  and  without  hav- 
It  must  be  remembered  that  *  the  drawing  will  appear  ing  to  atoop  (if  this  ia  not  at  the  outset  insisted  on,  the 
reversed  when  the  impression  is  taken  off,  so  that  it  aeed  of  chest  disease  ia  immediately  sown)  3  the  block  is 
must  be  drawn  in  outline  on  tracing  paperj  which  is  then  held,  but  not  too  tightly^  with  the  thumb  and  fore- 
laid  reverse-wise  on  the  wood*  with  a  piece  of  prepared  finger  of  the  left  hand«  while  with  the  right  hand  the 
red  paper  between,  the  red  side  being  Qext  the  wood.  graver  isheldi  the  ball  of  the  handle  resting  in  the  palm. 
The  lines  are  then  traced  with  a  sharp  point;^  whieh  pro*  The  graver  is  then  pressed  forward  with  the  thumb  and 
daces  them  in  red  on  the  block.    Having  removed  the  forefinger,  the  thumb  resting  against  the  side  of  the 
paper,  go  over  these  lines  with  a  very  hard  pencil,  and  block  (if  a  small  one),  or  on  the  surface  of  a  large 
^l  in  according  to  taste.  block,  and  thus  acting  as  a  lever  to  the  fingers  in  the 
The  drawing  being  completed,  the  engraving  begins,  graver's  motion  onwards,  allowing  it  to  move  forward  or 
and  for  this  the  tools  requisite  are  a  flat  leather  bag,  filled  backward  with  a  very  slight  degree  of  pressure,  and  in  the 
with  sand,  to  rest  the  block  upon,  gravers,  tint-tools,  case  of  a  tendency  to  slip  being  ever  ready  to  check  the 
troopers,  chisels,  which  may  all  be  bought  in  handles  graver's  progress." 

ready  for  use,  a  green  shade  for  wearing  over  the  eyes,  a  With  this  quotation  I  conclude  these  few  hints  on 

round  glass  bottle  filled  with  coloured  water,  placed  so  as  wood  engraving,  which,  necessarily,  in  so  short  a  space, 

to  catch  the  light  and  refract  it  upon  the  portion  of  the  are  very  bare  and  incomplete  3  but  if  they  induce  even  a 

engraving  in  hand  j  a  burnisher,  for  taking  proofs  j  a  few  among  our  readers  to  enter  upon  a  more  profitable 

small  grindstone,  for  taking  down  the  rough  edge  of  amusement  than  drawing  in  water-colours,  or  making 

the  tools  5  and  a  Turkey  stone,  for  finishing  the  point  impossible  flowers  in  Berlin  wool,  I  shall  be  very  glad, 

and  fitting  the  tool  for  use.  Sylvia. 
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338.— Jacket  Cooice  of  Fawn-colovkkd  Grosgrain. 


346— Lingerie,  Bonnets,  Bibs,  etc. 


348— Gen  tlem  an's  Embroideked  Smoking  Cap.  3So«  -LAW!rt»UJIlU lU 


The  young  englishwoman. 


Nos.  353  Ac  334.   Tunic  and  Jacket  of  Black 
Cashmere. 

This  charming  design  will,  we  are  convinced,  become  a 
avourite  with  our  readers.  The  jacket  is  tight-fitting  and 
richly  trimmed  with  guipure  and  appliqud  of  cashmere.  It 
has  also  a  beaded  border  and  deep  fringe.  At  the  wrists 
bows  of  black  grosgrain  silk.  The  tunic  en  tablier  is  trimmed 
to  correspond,  and  is  finished  off  at  the  back  with  bows  and 
ends  of  black  grosgrain. 

No.  337.   Dress  of  Grey  Taffetas. 

Plain  trained  skirt  and  jacket  bodice;  the  tabs  at  the 
back  are  piped  with  black  grosgrain  silk,  and  arranged  below 
bows  and  ends  similarly  trimmed.  The  fronts  and  sleeves  of 
the  jacket  are  edged  with  pleated  frills  and  trimmed  with 
bows  of  grosgrain  silk.  The  neck  opens  en  revers  of  black 
silk. 

!No.  338.  Jacket  Bodice  of  Fawn-coloured  Gros- 
grain Silk,  with  Revers  of  a  Darker  Shade. 

In  front  bow  of  light  and  dark  grosgrain.  Plain  sleeves, 
prettily  trimmed  with  alternate  strips  of  light  and  dark  silk, 
vandyked  at  the  edges,  and  held  in  place  by  a  twist  of  silk. 

No.  339.  Fichu  Collar  of  Crepe  de  Chine. 

Fichu  of  pale  blue  crepe  de  chine  with  ruchings  of  blue 
grosgrain  ribbon,  and  fall  of  white  point  de  Malines. 

No.  340.  Morning  Cap. 

Cap  of  white  mull  muslin  and  Valenciennes  lace ;  bows, 
loops,  and  ends  of  pale  lilac  grosgrain  ribbon. 

Nos.  341  &  342.   Fichu  of  Crepe  de  Chine  and  Lace. 

This  fichu  is  composed  of  a  doubled  fold  of  pale  blue 
crepe  trimmed  with  broad  Valenciennes  lace.  Round  the 
opening  for  the  neck  a  dosely^pleated  ruching  of  white  crepe 
lisse,  pink  rose,  and  silver  slide. 

No»  343.  ToURNURE. 
This  toumure  will  be  found  very  effective  in  giving  a 
graceful  sit  to  the  dress.  It  is  made  of  black  and  white 
striped  woollen  material,  and  has  a  skirt  buttoned  to  it,  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  a  puffing  and  two  fiounces  of  the  same  nuaerial. 

No.  344.  Dress  Cap  of  Lace,  Blonde,  and  Flowers. 

Cap  of  rose-coloured  blonde,  arranged  in  bows.  One 
white  camellia  and  a  bunch  of  white  violets  are  placed  in 
front 

No.  345.    Dress  Cap  of  Blonde  Ribbon  and 
Flowers. 

Cap  trimmed  with  blonde  lace  and  violets.  An  (^harpe 
of  lace  at  the  back,  on  which  is  a  bow  of  lilac  grosgrain 
ribbon.  At  the  left  tide  is  placed  a  butterfly  of  lace  and 
black  beads. 

No.  346.  Lingerie,  Bonnets,  Bibs,  etc. 

1.  Baby's  hood  (front  view),  made  of  fine  bayin  or 
white  coutil,  with  bound  turned-up  brim  edged  with  a  very 
narrow  embroidery  and  ouilling  of  tulle  and  Valenciennes, 
finished  with  a  butterfly  tx>w  of  white  ribbon  underneath. 
Strings  either  of  white  ribbon  or  as  the  same  material  as  the 
hood,  edged  with  narrow  embroidery. 

2.  Chip  bonnet  spangled  with  jet.  Rather  high  flat 
crown  with  band  of  black  velvet  going  round,  and  bouquet 
of  strawberry  flowers  and  foliage,  with  an  ostrich  feather  in 
its  natural  colour  at  the  side.  Brim  turned  up  in  front  with 
wreath  of  flowers  underneath ;  strings  of  spangled  tulle. 


3.  Back  view  of  baby's  hood  (No.  i),  showing  wide 
round  crown,  and  deep  curtain  edged  with  fringe,  with  bow 
of  ribbon  at  the  top.  Another  similar  bow  in  front  of  the 
crown. 

4.  Baby's  Cap.  The  rim  is  composed  of  two  rows  of 
English  embroider)',  one  standing  up  and  the  other  falling 
over  the  head,  divided  by  a  band  of  white  ribbon,  with  bows 
in  front,  and  ends  of  embroidered  nansook  falling  at  the  back 
of  the  crown. 

5.  Shows  back  view  of  the  same  cap.  Full  crown 
trimmed  with  three  straps  of  embroidery  at  the  top,  and 
finished  with  a  curtain  of  the  same,  and  ribbon  strings. 

6.  Baby's  bib,  trimmed  with  narrow  English  em- 
broidery. 

7.  Jacket  for  a  little  girl  of  SboMi  five  or  six  years  of  age, 
hiade  of  white  coutil,  the  edges  trimmed  with  embroiden. 
It  is  tight  fitting  at  the  back,  with  basques  divided  up  to  the 
waist,  has  square  pockets  at  the  sides,  and  cuffs  with  buttons 
upon  the  sleeves. 

8.  Baby's  bib  made  of  white  coutil,  and  edged  with  nar- 
row embroidery  and  waved  braid. 

9.  Turned  down  Hnen  collar,  and  trimmed  with  English 
embroidery,  suitable  for  boy  of  about  4  years  of  age. 

Nos.  347  &  348.    gentleman's  Embroidered 
Smoking-cap. 

Cap  of  brown  cloth,  the  crown  and  revers  embroideml 
with  two  shades  of  brown  purse-silk,  in  satin  and  chain 
stitch.  We  give  the  full-sizeid  pattern  of  the  design  for  the 
crown  in  Illustration  348.  The  cap  is  slightly  wadded,  and 
lined  with  black  silk.  Bow  and  ends  at  the  back  of  black 
grosgrain  ribbon. 


No.  349.  Knitted  Overshoe. 

This  pretty,  warm-looking  slipper  is  knitted  with  scarlet 
wool  and  steel  needles,  partly  to  and  fro,  and  partly  in  the 
round.  The  shoe  is  knitted  so  as  to  appear  knitted  on  the 
right  side  of  the  work  ;  and  the  border  is  knitted  in  a  ribbed 
pattern.  Begin  at  the  heel  with  39  stitches,  and  knit  to  and 
fro  33  rows  ;  that  is,  17  knitted  and  16  purled,  always  slip- 
ping the  first  stitch.  For  the  seam  in  the  centre,  the  centre 
stitch  of  the  knitted  rows  must  be  purled,  and  for  the  side 
seams  2  stitches  must  be  purled  together  at  the  distance  of 
2  stitches  from  the  centre.  The  narrowing  for  the  heel  is 
commenced  in  the  tiext  row,  after  knitting  off  14  stitches. 
Take  up  the  1 1  centre  stitches  on  a  fresh  needle,  and  knit 
to  and  fro  alon^  them.  At  the  end  of  the  purled  rows,  the 
2  next  side  stitches  must  be  purled  together  as  follows: 
slip  I,  purl  I,  pass  the  slipped  stitch  over.  At  the  end  of  the 
knitted  row,  2  stitches  must  be  knitted  together  in  the 
same  way.  When  all  the  side  stitches  have  been  used,  the 
marginal  stitches  on  each  side  the  heel  are  taken  up  on 
separate  needles,  aftd  46  rows  are  knitted  to  and  fro  along 
all  the  stitches,  continuing  the}  same  as  usual ;  and  decreas- 
ing I  stitch  in  the  4th,  8th,  loth,  12th,  14th,  i6ih,  and  i8th  of 
these  rows  at  the  distance  of  2  stitches  from  the  edge.  After 
the  46th  row,  cast  on  22  more  stitches  and  knit  along  the 
sock  part  and  along  the  stitches  just  cast  on,  52  rounds. 
Then  follow  ic  rounds  without  increase  or  decrease ;  then  a 
round  in  which  i  stitch  is  decreased  after  every  8  stitches ; 
7  more  rounds  without  decrease,  and  then  another  decreas- 
ing round  as  before,  except  that  there  are  only  7  stitches 
between  each  decreased  stitch.  Keep  on  diminishing  by  i 
the  number  of  rounds  between  each  decreasing  round  ;  and 
of  stitches  between  each  decrease  until  the  shoe  is  ended  by 
decreasing  in  every  jound  to  the  end.  Then  take  up  the 
marginal  stitches,  and  knit  in  the  round  6  rounds  in  a  ribbed 
pattern,  knit  2,  purl  2.    Cast  off  loosely. 
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No.  350.  Lawn  Collarette. 

Collarette  of  fine  lawn,  with  narrow  lace  insertion  and 
embroidered  edges. 

No.  351.  Lambrequin  J'or  Marble  Mantelpiece. 

This  beautiful  design  has  been  studied  with  a  view  to 
harmonize  with  a  mantelpiece  of  black  and  grev  marble. 
The  ground  of  the  lambreauin  is  of  brown  clotli,  with  a 
central  appliqu^  of  black  velvet.  The  antique,  cameo-like 
profile  is  effected  with  an  appliqu^  of  grey  velvet,  which  is 
painted  on  the  wrong  side  with  strong  starch|  and  then 
pressed  down  and  ^mmed  on  to  white  silk  paper.  When  it 
is  auite  dry,  draw  the  pattern  on  the  velvet  with  a  fine  pencil 
and  black  Indian  ink  ;  cut  it  out  carefully,  and  gum  it  to  the 
black  ground.  The  outlines  of  the  centre  piece  and  the  rest 
of  the  figures  which  are  appliques  of  brown  silk,  are  traced 
with  gold  cord,  or  overcast  stitches  of  red  purse-silk.  The 
embroidery  on  the  figures  is  worked  in  satin  and  overcast 
stitches  and  point  russe,  with  silks  of  the  same  colour.  The 
flowers  are  embroidered  with  pink  silk,  and  the  arabesques 
Mtith  fawn-coloured ;  the  stamens  being  worked  in  knotted 
stitch  with  yellow  silk.  The  appliqud  round  the  edge  con- 
sists of  brown  taffetas  and  brown  cloth,  edged  with  gold 
cord.  The  raised  spots  of  brown  cloth  are  sewn  on  with 
gold  cord  in  point  russe.  The  cloth  appliqud  is  edged  on 
each  side  with  dcru-coloured  soutache,  which  is  finished  off 
with  light  and  dark  brown  silk  cord. 

No.  352.  Chest  Protector  in  Knitting  and  Crochet. 

Materials :  White  single  Berlin  wool  and  steel  needles  ; 
scarlet  wool.  The  jacket  is  knitted  plain,  and  edged  with  2 
rows  of  crochet.  Cast  on  96  stitches  of  white  wool,  and  knit 
plain  149  rows.  In  the  85th  row  begin  the  opening  for  the 
front,  by  dividing  the  knitting  in  equal  parts  and  knitting 
each  separately.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1 50th  row  cast  on 
n  stitches  on  the  left  side  of  the  opening,  and  knit  for  the 
shoulder  to  the  236th  row.  For  the  neck,  knit  2  or  3  stitches 
together  in  the  beginning  of  the  184th,  i86th,  and  190th  rows, 
and  increase  i  in  the  224th,  228th,  230th,  232nd,  234th,  and 
23Gth  rows.  In  the  next  row  cast  on  20  new  stitches,  and 
continue  along  the  other  shoulder,  which  has  been  knitted  in 
the  same  way,  to  the  396th  row,  which  completes  the  back. 
Cast  off,  and  edge  the  neck  and  front  with  2  rows  of  double 
crochet  in  red  and  white  wool. 

No.  353.   Knitted  Under-Stays. 

Steel  needles  and  white  single  Berlin  wool.  Pattern :  Alter- 
nately knit  2,  purl  2,  cast  on  30  stitches,  and  begin  from  the 
upper  edge.  Knit  in  the  above  given  pattern,  casting  on  4 
new  stitches  at  the  end  of  every  row.  In  the  23rd  row  and 
24th  row  cast  on  28  new  stitches,  so  that  the  whole  work  has 
87  rows.  Decrease  2  in  the  centre  of  the  29th  row  ;  and  in 
the  35th  knit  together  2  of  the  4  centre  stitches.  Increase  by 
2  above  the  same  place  in  the  41st  and  47th  rows,  and  in  the 
35th.  In  this  latter  row  the  2  stitches  are  made  at  a  dis- 
tance of  23  ribs  from  the  centre  on  each  side  to  form  the 
gusset,  which  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  work,  by  increas- 
ing I  stitch  on  each  side  of  the  previous  increase.  At  the 
end  of  the  35th,  36th,  40th,  41st,  50th,  51st,  55th,  and  56th 
rows,  decrease  i  stitch.  At  the  end  of  the  85th,  86th,  90th, 
91st,  looth,  101  St,  105th,  and  io6th  rows,  increase  i  stitch. 
After  the  11 8th  row  knit  on  for  36  rows,  casting  otf  30  stitches 
at  the  beginning  of  the  iJ9th  and  120th  rows,  and  4  stitches 
at  the  beginning  of  every  following  row.  In  the  centre  of  the 
nSth  and  each  following  6th  row,  decrease  by  2  so  as  to 
form  a  pointed  rib.  Cast  off  and  strengthen  the  side  edges 
with  buttonhole  or  overcast  stitch. 

Nos.  354  &  355.  Waste-paper  Basket  with 
Lambrequin. 

The  frame  which  supports  the  basket  is  made  of  gilt 
i^ds,  and  in  each  upright  stem  is  hung  a  gilt  ring  according 


tt>  Illustration.  The  basket  itself  has  a  lid,  and  is  made  of 
blatk  lacquered  wickerwork  ;  It  is  ornamented  with  lambre- 
cjuins,  of  which  No.  355  is  a  full-sized  pattern.  The  ground 
is  of  grey  cloth,  with  an  applique  embroidered  in  satin  und 
overcast  stitch.  The  leaves  of  the  poppies  are  cut  in  red 
cloth,  and  worked  partly  in  overcast  and  partly  in  button- 
hole stitch,  with  red  silks  of  various  shades.  The  tars  of 
com  are  ni'orked  in  chain,  and  the  corn-flowers  in  satin  stitch 
— the  former  with  yellow  filoselle  and  purse-silk,  and  the 
latter  with  blue  silk.  The  large  leaves  are  in  appliqud  of 
dark  green  cloth,  worked  in  overcast- stitch  with  green  silk. 
Light  blue  for  the  forget-me-nots,  and  yellow  silk  for  the 
stamens,  worked  in  knotted  stitch  ;  the  veinings,  stems,  and 
leaves  are  worked  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  with  green 
and  brown  purse-silks.  Round  the  edge  of  the  lambrequin 
is  n  border  of  grey  taffetas,  worked  with  grey  silk  in  button- 
hole stitch,  and  ornamented  with  gold  cord. 

Nos.  356  &  357.    Jacket  for  Liti'LE  Girls  of  5  to  7 
.   Years  Old.  Victoria  Crochet. 

Materials :  White  and  black  single  Berlin  wool,  white  silk 
buttons.  When  the  pattern  has  been  cut  out  and  the  fronts 
and  back  sewn  together,  begin  from  the  lower  edge,  on  a 
chain  of  80  stitches  to  crochet  the  back  and  fronts  separately. 
The  Victoria  or  Tunisian  crochet  is  worked  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  the  increasing  and  decreasing  is  effected  by  means 
of  inserted  rows.  For  each  inserted  row  on  the  right  side  of 
the  work,  the  requisite  number  of  stitches  must  be  taken  up 
from  the  last  pattern  row,  and  crocheted  off.  On  the  left  side 
take  up  all  the  stitches  of  the  previous  pattern  row,  but  only 
cast  off  those  wanted  for  the  inserted  row,  leaving  the  rest 
unnoticed.  Then  take  up  i  stitch  out  of  the  cast-off  stitches, 
and  cast  off  the  whole  number  for  the  next  pattern  row. 
When  the  decreasing  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  the  work, 
crochet  2  or  3  stitches  together  as  required,  and  increase  by 
taking  up  the  horizontal  part  between  2  stitches.  When  the 
halves  of  the  jacket  have  been  crocheted  separately  up  to  the 
place  marked  *  on  the  back,  join  them  together,  letting  the 
left  half  wrap  over  a  little  in  the  centre  of  the  back.  To  do 
this,  take  up  only  i  stitch  out  of  the  4  stitches  before  the  end 
of  the  1st  pattern  row  in  the  right  half,  and  the  4  stitches  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ist  pattern  row  of  the  left  half,  leaving 
the  other  three  stitches  on  each  half  unnoticed.  The  arm- 
holes,  back  and  front  pieces,  are  then  crocheted  separately 
to  the  neck,  and  the  shoulder-pieces  crocheted  together  on 
the  wrong  side.  The  sleeves  are  begun  from  the  wrist  in 
two  halves.  The  collar  is  then  crocheted,  beginning  from 
the  lower  edge,  and  joined  to  the  neck  by  a  row  of  double 
crochet.  The  pocket-flaps  are  begun  from  the  upper  edge, 
by  taking  up  the  vertical  part  of  the  stitches  along  the  line 
marked  for  the  pocket.  The  border  of  black  wool  begins 
with  1  double  (rather  loosely  worked)  in  every  stitch.  2nd 
row  (with  white  wool),  i  double  in  the  upper  horizontal  part 
of  every  stitch  ;  3rd  row  (black  wool),  i  double  crochet, 
*  I  chain,  wind  the  wool  round  the  needle,  and  draw  it 
through  the  back  vertical  part  of  the  double  stitch  ;  then  i 
double  in  the  next  stitch,  drawing  up  both  loops  on  the  needle 
together.  Repeat  from  ♦.  This  border  is  continued  round 
the  neck,  sleeves,  and  pocket-flaps.  Trim  with  the  buttons 
according  to  the  Illustration.  The  intervals  between  the 
double  stitches  in  the  ist  row  of  the  border  will  serve  for 
button  holes. 

No.  358.   Ladies*  Under-Jacket  in  Knitting. 

This  pattern  is  knitted  with  steel  needles  and  fine  pink 
wool  in  the  round  as  far  as  the  armholes.  Begin  at  the  lower 
edge  with  168  stitches  ;  the  wool  should  be  doubled  in  this 
row  for  the  sake  of  durability.  Knit  28  rounds,  knit  2,  purl  2. 
From  the  next  round  the  jacket  is  knitted  plain,  forming  a 
seam  in  the  centre  and  on  each  side.  The  centre  seam  is 
formed  by  purling  2  stitches  in  every  3rd  and  4th  row  ;  the 
side  seams  by  purling  i  stitch  at  the  same  distance.  After 
the  1 30th  round,  each  side  is  knitted  separately,  the  left  side 
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being  purled,  the  right  knitted.  To  shape  the  back,  increase 
I  stitch  at  the  distance  of  i  stitch  from  the  side  seam,  be- 
ginning in  the  36th  round,  and  repeating  this  increase  1 1 
times  at  intervals  of  7  rounds.  In  the  front,  the  increasing 
for  the  breast  gussets  begins  in  the  1 1 5th  round,  by  taking 
up  one  stitch  out  of  the  27th  and  30th,  and  84th  and  87th 
stitches,  reckoning  from  the  seam  on  the  right  side.  Then 
knit  7  rows,  and  repeat  the  increase  4  times  in  the  same 
direction.  After  the  130th  round,  the  7  stitches  on  each  side 
the  seam  which  will  form  the  armhole  are  left  unnoticed,  and 
14  more  rows  are  knitted  (147  to  161).  Then  leaving  un- 
noticed the  centre  stitches  of  the  front,  knit  4  for  the  shoulder 
to  the  203rd  row.  Along  the  64  stitches  of  the  back,  knit 
40  rows,  increasing  i  at  pach  end  of  every  4th  row  at  a  dis- 
tance of  3  stitches  from  the  end.  Then  join  the  back  and 
fronts  together  on  the  shoulders. 

Take  up  all  the  stitches  and  knit  round  the  neck  in  the 
round,  3  rounds  purl,  then  cotton  forward  ;  knit  3,  knit  2  to- 
gether, then  a  round  plain  :  2  purled  rounds  follow,  and  the 
stitches  are  cast  off.  F  or  tne  sleeves,  take  up  the  stitches  of 
the  armhole  (86)  and  knit  in  the  round,  continuing  the  side 
seam  of  the  jacket  in  the  sleeve*  Decrease  i  on  each  side 
the  seam,  5  rounds  plain,  15  rounds  alternately  knit  2,  purl  2. 
Cast  off.  A  narrow  ribbon  is  threaded  through  the  holes  of 
the  neck. 


No.  359.  Square  for  Antimacassars,  etc. 

Mig^ardise,  Crochet,  Russian  Braid,  and  Lace  Stitch. 
Arrange  the  braid  in  a  square  measuring  5  inches  in  dia- 
meter. Along  the  inner  side  crochet  as  follows  :  ♦  26  times 
alternately  i  double  in  the  next  loop,  3  chain ;  then  join  to 
the  1st  loop  of  the  next  margin,  crochet  3  chain,  and  repeat 
3  times  from  ♦ ;  close  with  i  slipstitch.  •  Outside  the  braid 
crochet  31  times  alternately  i  treble,  3  chain  ;  then  i  treble 
in  the  next  loop  ;  3  chain  ;  i  treble  where  the  last  treble  was 
crocheted ;  3  chain  ;  repeat  from  ♦  3  times,  and  close  with 
a  slipstitch.    Then  fasten  the  square  on  to  Brussels  net 

C laced  over  the  tracing-paper,  and  go  over  the  outlines  with 
raid  and  mignardise.  Work  the  wheels,  the  Venetian  bars, 
and  lace  stitches  with  fine  thread,  as  shown  in  annexed 
Illustration. 


Nos.  360  &  361.  Mantplet  op  Black  Cashmere. 
Front  and  Back. 

Prettily  trimmed  with  insertion  of  black  net,  paisemen* 
tene,  soutache,  and  guipure  lace. 


No.  362.  Gymnastic  Costume  for  Girls  of  9  to 
II  Tears  Old. 

Trousert,  petticoat,  and  blouse  of  striped  Oxford  clo.h. 
trimmed  with  white  washing-braid. 


Nos.  363  k  364.     Sleeveless  Jacket. 
(Back  and  Front.) 

Confectlonnd  of  black  lace  intended  to  be  worn  over  h 
silk  dresses. 


No.  365.  Lace  for  Mantles,  Dresses,  etc 

Net  transfer,  with  beads  and  spangles.   The  pattern 
worked  with  black  silk  in  satin,  buttonhole,  and  overact 
stitch.    The  leaves  and  flowers  are  filled  up  according  t ) 
Illustration,  with  fine  black  silk,  and  the  lace  omamcnted 
with  spangles  and  black  beads. 


No.  366.  Tulle  Cap. 

Cap  for  an  elderly  lady  ;  it  is  of  white  mull  muslin,  whh 
lace  insertion  and  lace  edging,  and  is  trimmed  with  saric: 
and  white  ribbon. 


No.  367.  Cap  of  White  Blonde, 

with  white  Mechlin  lace.  Bows  and  ends  of  pale  blue  jros 
grain  ribbon,  and  white  roses. 


No.  368.  Dress  Cap. 

Lace  and  grosgrain  cap  of  white  lace  with  ends  of  b'-? 
grosgrain  ribbon.  At  the  side  is  a  bow  of  the  sair/ 
colour. 

No.  369.  Border  for  Veil. 

Crepe  appliqu^  on  net.  The  design  is  of  crepe  applic-f 
placed  on  black  Brussels  net,  and  embroidered  with  out 
cast,  buttonhole,  and  lace  stitches,  and  with  black  beads. 


THE  YOUXG  ENGLISHWOMAN, 
DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  NOTES. 


'THE  London  mqsical  season  is  now  si  its  height,  native 
^    and  foreign  singers  and  instrumentalists  are  at  their 
busiest,  and  we  might  easily  fill  many  columns  by  a  mere 
enumeration  of  the  concerts  and  other  musical  perfor- 
mances which  have  followed  one  soother  in  rapid  suc- 
cession since  we  last  wrote.    But  it  is  our  ohject  in  these 
pages  not  to  give  our  readers  a  mere  enumeration  of  the 
musical  events  which  have  occurred  during  the  month, 
but  rather  to  pick  out  for  especial  notice  such  as  from 
snj  reason  may  seem  worthy  of  particular  mention.  Of 
these  the  production  of  Herr  Wagner's  "  Lohengrin  "  at 
Covent  Garden  claims  an  unquestiouahle  priority.  Sel- 
dom has  any  performance  excited  so  much  interest.  It 
is  not  so  long  ago  since  the  production  of  an  opera  by 
Herr  Wagner — who,  mainly  of  his  own  aggressive  com- 
bativeness,  had  made  himself  such  a  host  of  enemies,  thatj 
b  Paris,  his  "  Tannhauser"  was  performed  in  dumb  show — 
upon  the  stage  of  an  English  Opera  House,  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  about  the  most  unlikely  event  to 
happen.   But,  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the  English 
musical  public,  they  are  certainly  not  illiberal  or  eiclu« 
sive ;  an  early  work  of  the  eccentric  maestro,  •*  The  Fly- 
ing Dutchman,"  was  received  with  marked  favour  during 
Mr,  Wood's  enterprising  season  at  Drury  Lane»  The 
eiforts  of  the  Wagner  society  and  of  individual  admirers 
of  the  so-called  "  music  of  the  future,*'  familiarized  us 
with  more  characteristic  specimens  of  his  [work,  and  it 
bad  now  become  a  necessity  to  admit  his    I^hengrin  " 
to  the  recognized  repertoire  of  the  English  Opera  Houses, 
It  had  already  appeared  in  the  prospectuses  issued  both 
bj  Mr.  Mapleson  and  Mr.  Gye  ^  but  the  promise  so  often 
repeated  was  not  fulfilled  till  the  8th  of  May,  when  Mr. 
Gye  had  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  place  before  his 
patrons  the   long-talked -of   opera.     The  house  was 
crammed  from  iloor  to  ceiling,  and  the  utmost  interest 
prevailed,  especially  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  house, 
where  the  composer's  countrymen   were  largely  and 
enthusiastically  predominant.    The  libretto  of  the  opera, 
for  which,  as  well  as  the  music,  Herr  Wagner  is  respon- 
^ble,  is  simple  and  intelligible,  and  is  grounded  upon  a 
poetical  German  legend  of  the  delivery  of  the  heiress  of 
Brabant  (Elsa)  from  the  false  accusations  of  her  rivals 
(Frederic  and  his  wife  Otruda)  by  the  knight  of  the 
White  Swan  (IfOhengrin).     He  consents  to  be  her 
champion  on  condition  that  she  will  not  ask  his  name 
or  origin,  but  she  is  bewitched  by  Ortruda,  who  is  a  sor- 
ceress, snd  asks  the  fatal  question.    Lohengrin  is  com- 
pelled to  avow  that  he  is  a  Knight  of  the  Holy  Grail,  to 
which  he  is  compelled  to  return^  which  he  does,  but  not 
before  he  has  liberated  Elsa*s  brother,  Gottfried,  of  whose 
murder  she  had  been  accased,  but  who  had  been  changed 


by  the  witch  Ortruda  into  a  swan.   The  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity  of  the  story  are  obvioua»  and  tho  musical  setting 
is  in  many  parts  singularly  tasteful  and  appropriate,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  an  English  audience  will,  for 
some  time  to  come,  be  completely  satisfied  with  a  work 
from  which  anything  in  the  shape  of  aria  orcavatina  is,  by 
the  very  fundamental  rules  by  which  Herr  Wagner  works, 
rigorously  excluded,  or  will  accept  the  brilliant  effects  of 
orchestra  in  combination,  and  some  occasional  passages 
of  singular  beauty,  as  a  compensation  for  what  they  have 
been  Mont  to  expect.    For  ourselves,  we  do  not  believe 
that  very  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  enthu- 
siastic applause  which  greeted  the  first  performance  of 
'*  Lohengrin.*'    The  greater  portion  of  the  applause  came 
too  obviously  from  a  certain  section  of  the  audience,  and 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  prestige  of  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven,  and  Rossini,  and  Meyerbeer,  is  not  likely  to 
suffer  from  any  opera  that  Herr  Wagner  has  written,  or 
may  write  in  the  future.    The  performance  was  only 
tolerably  satisfactory.    Madame  Albani's  Elsa  was  by  far 
the  most  meritorious  feature  of  the  whole :  she  sang  the 
music  charmingly,  and  as  far  as  acting  and  appearance 
went,  was  a  most  perfect  realization  of  the  ideal  of  the 
heroin^.    Signor  Nicolini  was  a  fairly  good  Lohengrin, 
but  the  unfortunate  vibrato  in  which  he  always  indulges 
is  enough  to  spoil  the  effect  of  any  performance.  M. 
Mauret's  Frederic,  and  Mdlle.  d'Angeri's  Ortruda,  were 
thoroughly  up  to  the  mark,  and,  as  specimens  of  acting 
occasionally  much  above  the  average*    Herr  Seidemann, 
one  of  Mr.  Gye's  new  bassi,  was  overweighted  in  every 
respect  with  the  part  of  the  king }  and  Signor  Capponi, 
though  sufficiently  sonorous  for  any  amount  of  heraldic 
proclamations,  showed  an  unfortunate  tendency  at  times 
to  sing  out  of  tune.   The  chorus  was  a  little  distressing 
at  times,  but  the  orchestra,  all  tbiugs  considered,  was 
wonderfully  good.    We  may  notice  also  that  the  mise  en 
ec^newas  simply  superb:  such  a  gorgeous  pageant  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  seen  upon  any  stage.  **  Lohengrin  " 
was  repeated  on  the  following  Monday,  snd  on  th^  next 
evening  Madame  Patli  made  her  rtntref  in  **  Dinorah.'' 
The  queeu  of  the  lyric  drama  has  come  back  to  us  in 
better  voice,  if  possible,  than  ever.    Her  lower  notes  are 
fuller  and  richer,  while  the  upper  register  has  lost  none  of 
its  incomparable  sweetness.  The  famous  "  Shadow  Song" 
had  to  be  repeated  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  there  was 
the  usual  flight  of  bouquets.    We  shall  hope,  in  our 
next  month's  summary,  to  give  some  notice  of  the 
favourite  prima  donna's  appearance  as  Caterina  in  the 
"  Crown  Diamonds/'  and  as  Juliet  in  M.  Qounod  &  ver- 
sion of  Shakespeare's  incomparable  romance. 

At  Drury  Lane  there  has  been  little  occurring  that 
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demands  more  than  the  briefest  notice.  Madame  Nilsson 
has  returned,  and  has  been  singing  with  all  her  wonted 
success  in  Balfe*s  "  Talismano."  The  music  of  "  II  Tro- 
vatore,"  in  which  she  has  also  appeared,  is  by  no  meatift 
so  well  suited  to  her  powers.  Mdlle.  Titiens  has  beeh 
singing  the  part  of  Valentina  in  the  **  Huguenots,"  te 
finely  as  ever,  sharing  with  Madame  Trebelli-Bettini,  who 
is  an  incomparable  Urbano,  the  honours  of  the  evening. 
Signor  Fancelli  makes  an  admirable  Raoul,  but  the  rest  of 
the  principals  were  hardly  up  to  the  mark.  The  per- 
formance of  "  Lohengrin  by  Mr.  Mapleson*s  company, 
in  which  Madame  Nilsson  is  to  appear  as  Eisa,  Mdlle. 
Titiens  as  Ortruda,  Herr  Behrens  as  the  King,  and  Signor 
Galassi  as  Frederic,  may  be  expected  shortly,  and  is  looked 
forward  to  with  great  interest. 

At  the  fourth  Philharmonic  Concert  given  on  May  lo, 
the  chief  event  of  interest  was  the  appearance  of  Signor 
Breitner,  a  pianoforte  player.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Rubin- 
stein, and  has  evidetitly  modelled  his  style  closely  upon 
that  of  his  master,  indulging  in  most  terrific  forte  dis- 
plays that  make  one  tremble  for  the  instrument.  He 
chose  for  the  display  of  his  powers  Lizst's  concerto  In  £ 
flat,  and  obtained  a  most  complimentary  reception.  Beet- 
hoven's Choral  Symphony  octupied  the  second  part  of 
the  programme)  and,  all  things  considered^  was  very  fairly 
performedi  Atlother  ptaniste  of  very  emihent  ability  made 
her  first  appearance  before  a  London  audience  at  the  New 
Philharmonic  Concert  of  May  8.  This  was  Mrs.  Bees- 
ley,  a  pupil  of  Herr  von  Bulow,  possessing  wonderful 
facility  of  execution,  and  playing  with  retnarkable  feeling 
and  expression.  She  was  most  warmly  welcomed,  and 
may  be  expected  to  take  her  place  aniodg  the  foremost 
pianistes  of  the  day. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  British  Orchestral  Society's 
concert  of  May  5th,  consisted  in  the  fact  that  three  of 
the  instrumental  pieces  were  from  the  pens  of  living 
English  composers,  given  for  the  first  time  in^  London. 
These  were  a  descriptive  overture  to  *'  The  Tempest,*'  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton,  displaying  very  little  power  or  originality 
in  design  or  execution,  though  by  no  means  destitute  of 
beauty  j  a  tasteful  and  carefully  written  notturno,  by  Mr. 
Marshall  j  and  Mr.  Wingham's  second  symphony,  which 
has  not  been  heard  in  its  entirety  previously  in  London^ 
but  has  been  given  at  one  of  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts. 
This  last  work  carried  off  the  chief  honours  of  the  even- 
ing, the  composer  being  called  upon  the  platform  and 
enthusiastically  ;  applauded  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
young  composer  will  not  take  the  compliment  paid  to 
him  too  literally,  or  forget  to  credit  a  certain  amount  of 
it  to  a  natural  patriotic  feeling.    We  cannot  help  fancying 
that  the  audience  were  more  delighted  with  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Wingham  had  succeeded  in  writing  a  symphony  than 
with  the  style  in  which  he  had  done  it,  for  it  did  not  need 
much  discrimination  to  see  that  the  work  was  one  of. 
ordinary  ability,  showing  undoubted  evidences  of  know- 
ledge and  care,  but  wanting  as  S  whole  in  originality  and 
freshness. 


The  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society  have  given  no  per- 
formance since  Easter,  when  their  regular  season  came  to 
a  close,  until  the  ijth  of  May,  when  Signor  Verdi's 
Requiem/*  written  in  honour  of  Manzoni,  was  given 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  On  the  Wednesday  previous 
to  the  performance  a  grand  rehearsal  was  given,  to  which 
a  large  number  of  musicians,  professional  and  amateur, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  press,  were  invited,  aod 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  the  admission 
was  solely  by  invitation,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
first  performance.     Signor  Verdi  conducted  in  person, 
and  i»'as  most  warmly  welcomed,  and  the  solos  were 
sung  by  Mesdames  Stolte  and  Waldmann,  and  Signors 
Masini  and  Medini,  the  quartett  who  have  been  sioging 
the  music  with  such  great  success  in  Paris.   They  are 
all  of  them  exceptionally  good,  and  their  ensemlle  singing 
is  simply  perfect.    Madame  Waldmann  has  the  grandest 
contralta  voice  we  have  ever  heard.    The  gem  of  the 
work  is  the  "  Agnus  Dei,"  a  duet  for  the  two  female 
voices  with  chorus  j  but  the  whole  setting  promises  to  be 
as  popular  as  Rossini's  famous  '*  Stabat  Matet,"  wbich 
it  very  much  resembles  in  general  treatment. 

In  theatrical  matters,  there  has  not  been  moch  stir- 
ring beyond  Signor  Salvini*s  appearance  in  a  new  character, 
that  of  II  Gladiatori,  which  has  been  so  long  promised ;  but 
the  play  is  in  many  respects  a  fine  one,  and  it  exhibis 
the  great  actor's  power  in  a  very  different  line  from  the 
Othello,  but  it  is  for  tnany  reasons  not  likely  to  be  so 
generally  attractive  to  the  English  public.  The  new 
play,  however,  has  not  altogether  ousted  the  Othello, 
which  is  still  played  at  btervalSk  Much  interest  is 
aroused  by  the  fact  that  theft  are  several  other  Shakes 
pearian  characters  in  Sigtio>  Salvini*s  repertoire,  among 
which  are  especially  metitloned  his  King  Lear,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  Hamlet.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thatve 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  both  of  these 
assumptions. 

Mr.  Hollingshead's  "  legitimate  "  season  at  the  Gaiti) 
has  come  to  an  end,  and  the  theatre  is  now  giun 
over  to  a  French  opera  company,  who  seem  likely  to  win 
great  favour*  The  last  Shakespearian  play  which  Mr- 
Hollingshead  has  given  was  "Much  Ado,"  with  Mr 
Vezin  in  the  part  of  Benedick,  and  Miss  Ada  Cavendisb 
as  Beatrice  5  Mr.  Righton  was  Dogberry ;  Mr.  J. 
Taylor,  Verges  j  Miss  Purtado,  Hero.  With  such  ^ 
cast  a  great  success  might  fairly  have  been  expected,  but 
somehow  or  other  the  play  failed  to  make  its  mark, 
spite  of  the  admirable  acting— for  the  most  part  above 
the  average — of  the  artists  we  have  mentioned.  Alto 
gether,  the  winter  season  at  the  Gaiety  has  been  a  vtrv 
interesting  one  $  it  is  some  time  since  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  so  many  good  plays — all  of  theiu 
well,  some  splendidly^  cast — within  so  short  a  space  of 
time. 

Mr.  Horace  Wigan  has  opened  the  Holbora  Theatre, 
under  the  title  of  the  Mirror,  with  a  good  working  com- 
pany, of  which  he  is  himself  about  the  most  efficient 
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member.  His  piece  de  resistance  is  the  "  Hidden  Hand/* 
an  adaptation  of  a  French  play,  "L'Aiente,"  originally 
given  in  this  country  some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago.  It 
is  full  of  powrerful  situations,  and  affords  ample  scope  for 
the  display  of  dramatic  ability.  The  part  of  the  heroine^ 
Lady  Penarvon,  originally  played  by  Miss  Terry,  is  now 
entrusted  to  Miss  Rose  Le  Clercq,  one  of  the  most  useful 
actresses  upon  the  stage. 

At  the  St.  James's  Theatre  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  has  pro- 
duced a  new  farcial  comedy,  "Tom  Cobb,'*  which  is 
eminently  worth  seeing.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  things 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  done«  and  it  is  admirably  acted,  Miss 
Litton*s  portait  of  the  romantic  heroine  being  particularly 
good. 

With  singular  frankness,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft 


announce  that  the  production  of  ''The  Merchant  of 
Venice**  at  the  Prince  of  Wales*  Theatre  has  "failed  to 
attract.*'  The  usual  practice  is,  when  a  piece  fails  to 
draw,  to  puff  it  outrageously  until  something  else  is 
ready.  The  clever  and  respected  Bancrofts,  by  this  com- 
mendable and  artistic  candour,  will  increase  their  claims 
on  our  consideration.  *' Money"  is  to  be  revived,  and 
Mrs.  Bancroft  will  assume  the  character  of  Lady  Fraakl)Ti, 
hitherto  considered  an  "elderly*'  part,  and  played,  we  believe, 
when  the  play  was  first  produced  at  the  Haymarket,  some 
five-and-thirty  years  ago,  by  Mrs.  Glover,  ^rs.  Bancroft 
(we  must  not  forget  her  better-known  name,  Miss  Marie 
Wilton)  seems  to  see  possibilities  in  the  part,  and  we  may 
expect  a  **  creation." 

At  most  of  the  other  theatres  the  bills  remain  unaltered. 


WHAT  SHE  THOUGHT. 


Marion  showed  me  her  wedding  gown 

And  her  veil  of  gossamer  lace  to-night, 
And  the  orange  blooms  that  to-morrow  morn 

Shall  fade  in  her  soft  hair's  golden  light. 
But  Philip  came  to  the  open  door ; 

Like  the  heart  of  a  wild  rose  glowed  her  cheeky 
And  they  wandered  p(F  through  the  garden  pathjS 

So  blest  that  they  did  not  care  to  speak. 

I  wonder  how  it  seems  to  be  loved  3 

To  know  you  are  fair  in  someone's  eyes ; 
That  upon  someone  your  beauty  dawns 

Every  day  as  a  new  surprise. 
To  know  that  whether  you  weep  or  smile. 

Whether  your  mood  be  grave  or  gay, 
Somebody  thinks  you  all  the  while 

Sweeter  than  any  flower  of  May  ! 

I  wonder  what  it  would  be  to  love  $ 
That,  I  think,  would  be  sweeter  far — 

To  know  that  one  out  of  all  the  world 

Was  lord  of  your  life,  your  king,  your  star  ! 

They  talk  of  love's  sweet  tumult  and  pain ; 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand. 

Though — a  thrill  ran  down  to  my  finger-tips, 

Once  when — somebody — touched  my  hand. 


I  wonder  what  it  would  be  to  dream 

Of  a  child  that  might  one  day  be  your  own. 
Of  the  hidden  springs  of  your  life  a  part. 

Flesh  of  your  desh,  and  bone  of  your  bone. 
Marion  stooped  one  day  to  kiss 

A  beggar's  babe  with  a  tender  grace. 
While  some  sweet  thought,  like  a  prophecy. 

Looked  from  her  pure  Madonna  face. 

I  wonder  what  it  must  be  to  think 

To-morrow  will  be  your  wedding  day, 
And,  in  the  radiant  sunset  glow, 

Down  fragrant,  flowery  paths  to  stray. 
As  Marion  does  this  blessed  night 

With  Philip,  lost  in  a  blissful  dream. 
Can  she  feel  his  heart  through  the  silence  beat  ? 

Does  he  see  her  eyes  in  the  starlight  gleam  ? 

Questioning  thus,  my  days  go  on. 

But  never  an  answer  comes  to  me ; 
All  love's  mysteries,  sweet  as  strange. 

Sealed  away  from  my  life  must  be. 
Yet  still  I  dream,  O  heart  of  mine ! 

Of  a  beautiful  city  that  lies  afar  ; 
And  there,  sometime,  T  shall  drop  the  mask. 

And  be  shapely  and  fair  as  others  are ! 
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Rules  and  Regulations.  All  letters  re- 
quiring answers  in  the  following  month's  issue 
must  be  forwarded  to  Sylvia,  care  of  Editor* 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock.  &  Tyler,  Warwick  House, 
Paternoster  Row,  E.C.,  before  the  5th  of  each 
month. 

2.  All  letters  asking  questions  should  be 
written  on  one  side  only  of  the  pai)er,  and  a 
space  should  be  l^t  for  each  answer. 

3.  In  writing  for  advice  as  to  the  making  up 
and  altering  of  dresses,  it  is  advisable  to  men- 
tion height,  complexion,  and  colour  of  hair,  in 
order  that  the  best  combinations  of  colour  may 
be  given. 

4.  Photographs  sent  for  this  purpose  can- 
not be  returned,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  directed  envelope. 

5.  Letters  for  the  Work-room  must  be 
written  on  separate  paper  from  those  intended 
for  the  Drawing-room  or  the  Exchange  Column. 

No  charge  is  made  for  replies  to  any  ques- 
tion in  the  Work-room :  it  is  open  to  all  comers, 
and  all  are  welcome. 

As  we  give  elsewhere  all  the  latest  informa- 
tion as  to  modes  and  styles,  we  cannot  answer 
questions  as  to  the  way  of  making  up  new 
materials^  except  when  the  quantity  is  so 
limited  as  to  require  contriving,  in  which  case 
we  are  glad  to  give  our  best  help. 


Meg  writes  : — Will  Sylvia  kindly  advise  me 
how  to  alter  or  re-make  a  silk  dress,  the  colour  of 
lighter  shade  of  pattern  enclosed  ?  It  is  a  very 
long-trained  skirt,  untrimmed,  with  two  whole 
widths  at  the  back;  plain  bodice,  coat  sleeves 
with  cuffs  of  darker  shade;  no  tunic.  I  have 
about  two  dozen  pine  pattern  tabs  to  match,  if 
they  will  be  of  any  service  in  trimming  ;  also  a 
sash  a^  yards  long,  exactly  like  the  pattern  en- 
closed. I  am  wishful  to  make  up  the  dress  to 
be  stylish  and  useful,  and  do  not  mind  having  it 
cut  up,  if  by  so  doing  it  will  make  it  pretty.  I 
am  5  feet  high,  pale  complexion,  light  bxown 
hair,  and  slender  figure.  Your  assistance  on  this 
subject  will  be  deemed  a  great  favour  by  me,  as  I 
am  obliged  to  be  economical,  and  make  all  my 
own  clothing.  Have  I  complied  with  the  rules, 
and  addressed  properly  ?  [You  have.  The  dress 
will  be  unbecoming  with  your  ^r  hair  and  pale 
complexion,  but  you  must  wear  becoming  ribbons 
with  it.  If  your  silk  be  of  as  excellent  a  texture 
as  the  piece  you  send  to  guide  me  as  to  the  colour, 
you  will  heed  no  trimming.  You  must  uke  the 
skirt  off  the  band,  and  put  it  on  again  quite  plain 
(to  fit  closely  to  the  figure),  except  for  about  four 
inches  at  the  back.  Into  these  four  inches  of  the 
band,  pleat  all  the  fulness,  leaving  the  two  plain 
breadths  as  they  were.  Arrange  the  pleats  as  you 
will  see  the  Bulgarian  fold  represented  in  our  en- 
gravings. This  will  throw  out  the  fulness  well 
at  the  back.  Your  front  breadths  are,  I  presume, 
gored.  At  the  join  of  the  second  and  third 
breadth  at  each  side,  about  three-eighths  of  a  yard 
from  the  waist,  sew  elastic  with  a  button  on  one 
side  and  a  buttonhole  on  the  other.  When  you 
put  the  dress  on,  button  these  pieces  of  elastic, 
and  this  will  keep  your  dress  back.  Now  as  to 
length.  If  there  is  any  to  spare  from  the  train, 
cut  it  off,  and  perhaps  it  will  make  basques  for 
your  plain  bodice,  which  may  be  trimmed  with 
the  tabs  you  mention ;  or  these  tabs  would  per- 
haps relieve  the  plainness  of  the  front  of  your 
dress  by  being  placed  at  regular  intervals  in  two 
rows  down  the  front  with  (buttons  between  (but- 
tons of  the  shade  of  brown  in  your  sash],  or  lay 


them  round  your  front  widths  to  nmulate  a  tabtier, 
and  sew  them  on  with  a  bias  fold  of  brown  velvet 
or  silk,  leaving  the  tabs  loose  at  the  lower  edge. 
Wear  your  handsome  sash  in  loops  and  ends,  one 
end  rather  longer  than  the  other.  J 

A.  W.  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  the  Editor 
if  he  would  tell  her  where  she  could  get  the 
Brussels  net  for  curtains,  as  described  on  page  no 
in  Tax  Young  Englishwoman,  as  she  supposes 
it  is  different  to  the  net  used  for  sleeves,  etc. 
[Belgian  Lace  Company,  aoo,  Regent  Street.] 
And  the  price  ?   [Varies  according  to  quality.] 

HxLXN  would  be  very  pleased  if  Sylvia  would 
advise  her  what  to  do  with  a  burnouse,  pattern 
enclosed.  Would  it  be  suitable  for  skirt,  and 
have  a  darker  shade  for  tablier  and  bodice.^ 
Helen  is  very  tall,  fair  complexion,  brown  hair, 
thuty-five.  Hopes  Sylvia  will  be  able  to  adinse 
her  in  the  June  number ;  Helen  wants  it  for  a 
summer  dress.  [It  must  be  a  very  large  burnouse 
if  it  would  make  a  skirt  for  you,  especially  as  you 
are  tall.  It  is,  besides,  almost  too  light  for  a 
serviceable  skirt.  It  would  make  a  very  hand- 
some tablier,  sash  ends,  and  sleeveless  jacket ;  to 
wear  over  a  brown  skirt,  or  even  a  black  one.  If 
you  vrrite  again,  please  write  on  only  one  side  of 
the  paper.] 

Susu  writes : — I  enclose  a  piece  of  silk,  like 
which  I  have  a  long  and  full  skirt,  quite  plain. 
As  checks  will  be  worn  this  summer,  would  you 
kindly  give  me  a  few  hints  as  to  making  it  use- 
ful. You  say  black  polonaises  will  not  be  worn 
over  coloured  skirts,  etc.,  would  a  pretty  grey 
Carmelite  one  do  with  the  blue,  or  should  the 
polonaise  be  of  blue  ?  I  am  twenty-seven,  and 
married,  but  do  not  like  showy  things.  I  think, 
however,  the  skirt  could  be  made  to  look  very 
pretty  with  a  little  truuble.  I  have  never  trou- 
bled you  before,  but  last  month  the  Editor  kindly 
inserted  an  exchange  advertisement  for  me.  He 
did  not  publish  my  address,  unfortunately,  and 
consequently  I  did  not  get  any  offers  for  my 
things.  If  the  Editor  received  any  letters  about 
them,  I  should  be  happy  to  pay  postage  if  he  will 
send  them  on  to  me.  The  things  were,  lava  set 
of  brooch  and  ear-rings,  Algerian  silk  shawl, 
grenadine  skirt.  I  enclose  a  stamp  for  a  reply,  if 
you  would  kindly  enquire  for  me  whether  the 
Editor  received  any  letters  about  them  or  not. — 
Address,  14,  Thorneycroft  Road,  Smithdown 
Road,  Liverpool.  [You  sent  your  address,  but 
only  the  name  Susie ;  I  did  not  understand  that 
you  wished  it  published.  Any  letters  would,  of 
course,  have  been  forwarded  to  you,  but  none 
have  come.  A  grey  Carmelite  polonaise  would 
not  look  well  over  your  bright  blue  silk  dress. 
Nothing  but  blue  could  be  worn  wi(h  it  if  you 
keep  it  as  a  skirt.  Your  polonaise  would  have 
to  be  of  a  darker  blue — cashmere,  llama^  serge, 
etc.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  better  to  make 
your  blue  checked  silk  skirt  into  a  ublier-tunic, 
such  as  the  pattern  given  with  the  November 
number  of  The  Young  Englishwoman.  There 
would  be  enough  in  the  skirt  to  make  a  sleeveless 
basque  bodice  as  well.  You  could  wear  the  silk 
over  a  black  or  a  blue  skirt  with  sleeves  to  match 
the  skirt.  If  you  prefer  to  make  it  into  a  skirt, 
see  direcdons  given  to  Meg.] 

Olive  would  fieel  greatly  obliged  if  Sylvia 
would  kindly  advise  her  in  the  June  number 
with  regard  to  patterns  enclosed.  Of  the  plain 
silk  she  has  gored  skirt  untrimmed,  small  panicr, 
bodice,  and  open  sleeves;  of  the  striped,  plain 


skirt,  not  gored,  bodice,  and  sleeves.  Olive 
thought  if  they  would  make  «p  together,  the 
skirt  and  sleeves  might  be  made  up  of  the  pliia 
colour,  with  tablier  and  sleeveless  jacket  of  the 
striped.  If  Sylvia  approves  of  this,  will  the 
kindly  suggest  style  of  trimming  ?  [The  two 
shades  combine  excellently,  and  ought  to  nuke  \ 
very  handsome  dress.  You  will  have  abnnduKe 
of  the  striped  silk  (as  your  skirt  is  not  gored)  to 
make  closely  pleated  frills  to  trim  your  pbia 
skirt  and  sleeves.  These  firills  must  be  cnt  the 
way  of  the  selvedge.  Trim  the  striped  tiblier  sad 
jacket  with  close  pleadngs  of  the  plain.  The 
panier  will  give  you  enough  for  this.  The  plea- 
ings  en  Ublier  and  jacket  ought  to  be  from  tw 
to  three  inches  wide ;  those  on  the  skirt  from 
four  to  six.  The  frills  are  pleated  very  doteljr, 
sritcbed  .half-an-inch  from  the  top,  and  igaia 
half-way  down.] 

FoRDYCE  will  be  obliged  to  Sylvia  if  she  will 
tell  her  if  she  can  wear  a  tablier  tunic  of  bUck 
Windsor  cloth  over  a  print  or  pique  sKrt  fat 
summer  wear.  [This  is  not  now  fashioiabk. 
The  tablier  ought  to  be  of  the  pique,  and  the 
skirt  of  black  Windsor  cloth.]  Can  tablier 
tunics  be  worn  over  skirts  difierent  fnm  them- 
selves  ?  [It  depends  on  the  material.]  Arc  ihey 
to  be  worn  this  season  ?  [Yes.]  Could  Sylfii 
help  me  in  making  up  a  plain  black  silk,  whkh 
will  be  quite  good  when  turned  and  sponged.  It 
has  a  full,  plain,  very  long  skirt.  I  want  it  for 
street  wear,  or  plain  dinner  dress.  The  body  ii 
plain,  with  wide  sleeves,  trimmed  with  Yak  lace. 
I  would  not  mind  getting  a  few  yards  more  alk, 
but  how  am  I  to  make  it }  Would  tablier  or 
long  sort  of  sash  be  best  ?  I  am  5  feet  4  inches, 
auburn  hair,  and  a  good  deal  of  colour.  Codd  I 
get  a  fichu  something  like  the  model  S7  in  pagt 
loi  in  the  February  number.  White  over  black 
suits  me  very  well ;  jacket  bodies  do  not  suit  me, 
they  make  my  waist  so  untidy.  [Your  silk  woold 
do  better  as  a  long  dinner  dress,  to  be  worn  under 
a  net,  muslin,  or  grenadine  tablier,  than  as  a  street 
dress,  because  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  match 
the  silk.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  match  ai 
black,  in  any  material.  Your  sleeves  would  also 
be  suitable  for  evening,  but  not  for  morning.  If 
you  would  prefer  it  for  street  wear,  do  not  try  to 
make  a  whole  costume  of  it.  These  only  look 
well  in  really  handsome  silk,  not  after  sponging. 
Make  it  into  a  skirt  which  you  can  trim  with 
what  comes  of^^'the  length,  and  you  will  also  have 
enough  to  make  coat  sleeves.  Over  this  yoa  can 
wear  several  different  tabliers  and  sleeveless 
jackets.  Nothing  is  more  useful  than  a  black 
silk  skirt,  walking  length  or  otherwise.  Madaine 
Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Gardeo, 
will  send  you  a  pattern  of  the  fichu  you  mentioD, 
on*  receipt  of  nine  stamps ;  trimmed,  ei^teea 
stampst]  In  wearing  a  net  body  over  a  alk  ooe, 
should  the  low  silk  one  be  trimmed.^  [Koc 
necessarily.] 

Miss  P.  (Stroud),  who  wrote  to  us  on  the 
subject  of  Dressmaking,  is  requested  to  send  hrr 
full  address,  as  our  letter  in  reply  has  been  re- 
turned. 

Katydid  wishes  to  have  something  for  oat- 
door  summer  wear  that  would  be  ^tfhionable 
both  this  summer  and  the  next.  Would  Sylria 
advise  a  fichu  or  a  sleeveless  jacket  ?  [It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  will  be  fitthionable  next  summer. 
Either  of  the  garments  you  mention  will  be  suit- 
able fi>r  this  summer.]    She  has  also  a  black 
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alpaca  dresi  tkiit,  with  [flounce  7  inches  deep, 
headed  with  a  rereised  pleadng.  What  would 
be  the  best  way  to  alter  it,  having  been  worn  for 
two  yean  >  [Please  give  further  particulars,  as 
to  how  it  is  now  made,  and  how  you  wish  it 
altered.] 

Thalia  would  feel  obliged  if  Sylvia  would 
kindly  advise  her  how  to  make  up  two  dresses. 
The  one  b  of  a  thin  drab  material,  with  a  blue 
satin  stripe ;  it  has  a  short  skirt  with  a  flounce 
roand  the  bottom,  and  a  panier  that  is  long 
behind  and  short  in  the  firont.  The  other  is  a 
white  alpaca,  that  is  made  in  the  same  way  as 
the  blue  and  drab.  She  also  wishes  to  know 
how  out-door  velvet  jackets  are  made  for  elderly 
and  for  young  ladies.  [Make  the  long  back 
pait  of  your  paniers  into  tablieis,  and  the  short 
front  parts  into  bows  and  ends.  For  young 
hdics,  velvet  jackets  are  tight  or  half-tight  j  for 
elderly  ladies,  half-tight  or  loose.] 

Maay  Isa  is  much  obliged  to  Sylvia  for  the 
mfbrmation  about  her  dress ;  she  was  enabled  to 
make  it  up  very  neatly.  She  would  also  like  to 
know  how  to  make  up  a  black  silk  that  is  all 
/rajed  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  and  round 
the  pocket  $  also,  the  waist  does  not  fit  well. 
The  skirt  is  gored  and  full  width,  the  waist  quite 
plab,  wide  old-fashioned  sleeves ;  not  very  large 
panier,  open  in  fi-ont.  She  would  like  it  made 
into  a  walking  drcsa,  and  does  not  want  to  be  at 
any  great  expense  with  it  as  regards  trimming  ^ 
at  present  it  is  trimmed  with  Yak  lace  and  satin 
piping.  Also  what  she  could  wear  on  her  shoul- 
ders in  the  summer  season.  She  has  a  demi- 
Atting  black  silk  jacket,  but  does  not  like  it,  as 
she  is  tall  and  stout,  and  fancies  it  'does  not  be- 
come her.  Any  suggestion  from  Sylvia  will 
oblige  her  very  much.  [Together  with  your 
demi-fitting  black  silk  jacket,  your  dress  ought 
to  do.  Turn  up  the  frayed  part  round  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt,  and  to  make  up  the  length,  join  on 
some  black  material  to  the  top.  Mend  your 
pocket;  the  panier  will  cover  it  Make  your 
jacket  tight-fitting,  with  basque,  and  trim  its 
sleeves  with  the  aleeves  of  your  body.  They 
most  be  lined,  as  must  the  jacket.  Will  the 
back  of  your  panier  make  a  Ublier  ?  If  so,  you 
cottld  get  bows  and  ends  from  the  front^  and  from 
what  you  get  off  your  jacket.] 

Lizzix  would  be  obliged  if  Sylvia  would 
kindly  inform  her  what  colour  and  what  ixMterial 
would  best  suit  her  for  a  wedding  dress — one 
that  would  be  useful  afterwards.  She  has  black 
hair,  lather  dark  complexion,  without  colour, 
is  5  feet  5  inches  in  height,  and  has  rather  a 
slight  figure ;  age  22.  She  also  wishes  to  know 
what  would  be  suitable  for  a  bridesmaid  with 
light  hair  and  £ur  complexion,  with  colour. 
Also  the  best  way  to  make  them.  [As  Lixzie 
asks  *'what  colour,**  Sylvia  presumes  she  does 
not  wish  to  wear  white.  Light  grey  is  the  next 
prettiest  colour.  Japanese  silk  would  be  pretty, 
or  grey  cashmere.  If  Lizzie  wants  quite  an  in- 
expensive wedding  dress,  as  I  fancy  she  does,  a 
grey  homespun  or  batiste  would  be  the  best. 
These  would  be  useful  afterwards.  If  the  dress 
need  not  be  so  inexpensive,  a  light  silk  is  always 
ttsefbl--pale  blue,  or  pale  mauve.  It  is  difficult 
to  advix  when  I  have  no  idea  of  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  of  my  correspondent.  Blue  would 
suit  your  bridesmaid.  A  bride*s  dress  was  given 
in  our  March  number.] 

SwxET  BuAR  would  be  greatly  obliged  if 
Slyvia  would  give  her  a  little  advice.  Sweet 
Briar  has  a  silk  velvet  jacket  bodice,  and  it  is  too 
"nail  for  her  across  the  chest  $  she  is  unable  to 
ict  the  turnings  out  down  the  front,  or  the  seams, 
as  the  velvet  is  rather  worn.  What  could  she  do 
to  enlarge  it?  [Let  the  turnings  out,  line 
them,  and  cover  with  bias  band  of  black  silk  or 
pMsementerie.] 


Bessie  writes  : — ^Will  Sylvia  tell  me  where  I 
can  procure  the  black  net  now  used  for  tablier 
and  cuirass,  embroidered  with  silk  braid  and 
cashmere.  I  intend  making  one  if  you  will 
kindly  answer  me,  as  I  do  not  know  where  to 
get  the  net,  nor  what  it  is  called.  I  have  plenty 
of  braid  and  cashmere,  and  I  know  how  to  do 
the  embroidery.  I  am  encouraged  to  apply  to 
you,  as  I  see  you  answer  the  questions  so  readily 
and  kindly.  [Send  to  Peter  Robinson*s,  Oxford 
Street,  W.] 

Makcaret  would  feel  much  obliged  if 
Sylvia  would  advise  her  how  to  alter  a  black 
cashmere  cape,  which  is  now  old-fashioned, 
although  little  worn,  being  made  like  a  jacket 
without  sleeves,  and  short  lapels  on  the  shoulders, 
divided  up  the  back  with  a  bow.  It  is  trimmed 
with  Yak  lace,  satin,  and  gimp.  Would  the 
dolman  pattern  lately  given  be  suitable,  or  will 
jackets  be  more  fashionable  ?  The  upper  capes 
would  cut  the  large  dolman  sleeves.  [By  all 
means  make  it  into  a  dolman,  which  is  a  very 
graceful  garment,  and  will  be  very  fashionable.] 
What  would  be  the  lowest  price  of  Izod*s  patent 
corsets?  [About  I28.]  What  would  be  suitable  to 
make  a  skirt  and  bodice  to  wear  under  a  trans- 
parent black  grenadine  polonaise,  which  is  open 
up  the  front  and  also  at  the  neck  and  sleeves. 
It  is  for  a  slight  mourning  indoor  dress,  and  must 
be  made  with  a  high  body  and  long  sleeves,  as 
Margaret  is  rather  tall  and  thin,  with  dark  hair. 
How  would  Sylvia  advisft  the  skirt  to  be  made  ? 
[The  skirt  must  be  either  of  black  grenadine  or 
silk,  and  should  be  trimmed  with  bands  or 
flounces  unless  worn  trained,  when  it  may  be 
perfectly  plain,  if  preferred.] 

Jennie  would  be  much  obliged  for  Sylvia's 
advice.  She  has  a  white  alpaca  dress,  with  two 
frills  put  over  each  other,  and  a  heading  about 
two  inches  and  a-half,  bound  both  edges  ;  there 
is  no  tunic,  but  a  jacket  body  trimmed  with  the 
quilling.  Could  she  have  a  light  green  under- 
skirt, and  the  white  made  into  a  tunic?  Or 
will  Sylvia  kindly  tell  her  what  she  could  get  to 
make  a  nice  summer  dress,  and  what  bonnet 
would  look  well  with  it  ?  She  is  5  feet  4  inches, 
medium  fair,  rather  light  brown  hair,  and  full 
figure,  and  nearly  nineteen  years  old.  [Your 
white  alpaca  ought  to  make  a  handsome  tablier 
and  tunic  ends,  which,  with  the  jacket  body, 
you  could  wear  over  a  black  skirt.  A  coloured 
skirt  would  be  very  unfashionable,  and  far  from 
pretty.  The  skirt  could  be  made  of  velveteen, 
silk,  or  black  woollen  material,  such  as  satin 
cloth.  You  could  wear  a  bonnet  of  any  colour 
with  this.] 

£.  L.  begs  to  diflfer  from  Zliza,  Twickenham, 
in  the  way  of  making  an  oblong-shaped  anti- 
macassar in  netting.  £.  L.  thinks  she  will  find 
the  correct  way  to  be  thus  :  Begin  with  one 
stitch,  increase  at  the  end  of  each  row,  until  you 
have  the  width  required,  then  increase  and  de- 
crease alternately  at  the  end  of  each  row  (increas- 
ing on  one  side  of  the  work  and  decreasing  on 
the  other)  until  you  have  the  length  required, 
then  xlecrease  at  the  end  of  each  row  until 
finished. 

Arabella  Nonsense  would  like  to  ask 
Sylvia  something,  if  she  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
answer  her.  She  has  a  mauve  French  merino 
dress,  rather  faded,  but  not  worn  out.  The 
under-skirt  is  quite  plain,  and  the  top  one  is 
made  plain  too,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
fulness  behind,  I  mean  looped  up.  The  body 
was  the  same  pattern  as  you  gave  us  in  March 
number,  1874;  the  only  trimming  was  some 
ribbon  of  the  same  colour.  It  looked  very  nice 
when  new,  but  it  can  be  turned.  If  you  can 
give  her  a  few  useful  instructions  as  to  making 
it  up  again  she  would  consider  it  a  great  favour. 
Now,  with  your  permission,  TU  give  a  short  de- 


scription of  her  figure.  She  is  about  5  feet  5 
inches  in  height,  good  figure,  but  rather  long  and 
plain  face,  with  brown  hair,  no  eyelashes  at  all. 
Hardly  a  very  interesting  description,  is  it?  But 
now,  fearing  I've  taken  too  much  of  your  valu- 
able space,  ril  only  ask  one  more  fiivour.  Could 
a  young  lady  of  sixteen,  nearly  seventeen,  that  is 
Arabella's  age,  wear  a  bonnet  ?  and  what  shape 
do  you  think  would  suit  her.  [If  you  would 
like  to  go  to  a  little  expense,  you  might  make 
your  turned  dress  very  pretty  by  buying  enough 
violet  French  merino  to  make  a  sleeveless  jacket 
and  to  trim  the  tablier — ^the  skirt  also,  if  you 
wish.  YoU  do  not  say  what  shape  your  upper 
skirt  is,  but  the  tunics  that  were  fashionable  last 
year  will  sometimes  make  a  tablier  by  being 
turned  with  the  back  to  the  front.  Try  yours 
this  way,  and  trim  with  a  band  of  violet  merino 
all  round,  ynxh  ends  of  same  at  back.  Sleeves  of 
the  mauve.  Mauve  and  violet  hat  or  bonnet. 
The  turned-back  brim  would  be  more  suitable 
than  any  other  shape  at  your  age.  You  ought  to 
have  had  your  Young  Englishwoman  long 
before  you  wrote  \  it  was  out  vexy  early,  on  account 
of  Easter. 

Phcebe  Annie  wodld  be  much  obliged  to 
Sylvia  if  she  would  tell  her  what  would  be  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  plain  netted  curtains,  three 
yards  long  and  one  and  a  quarter  wide,  with  a 
fiincy  edging  all  round.  [About  12s.]  Phoebe 
Annie  would  like  to  know  what  Sylvia  would 
advise  her  to  do  with  a  blue  French  merino 
dress.  She  has  a  plain  trained  skirt,  about  four 
yards  and  a  half  wide,  and  a  jacket  bodice.  Hav- 
ing nothing  of.  the  same  colour,  she  is  puzzled' 
how  to  alter  it,  as  she  does  not  wish  to  buy  more 
merino.  [I  should  advise  you  to  make  the  skirt 
into  a  handsome  tablier,  with  bows  and  ends,  to 
wear  over  a  black  or  dark  blue  velveteen  skirt] 

Lenobe  presents  compliments  to  Sylvia,  and 
begs  her  valuable  assistance  in  a  difficulty  under 
which  she  labours.  Lenore  has  a  black  merino 
tablier  and  bodice,  braided  and  beaded,  which 
was  originally  intended  to  wear  over  a  black  silk 
trained  skirt.  But,  as  trained  skirts  are  incon- 
venient in  the  street,  and  Lenore  wishes  to  make 
a  good  deal  of  use  of  the  tablier,  she  thinks  of 
dyeing  a  dress  she  has,  which  is  very  much  fiided 
but  not  much  worn,  to  wear  with  it.  The  dress 
is  pale  blue  alpaca,  with  tunic  buttoned  up  the 
front,  sweeps  the  ground  an  inch  or  two,  and  is 
trimmed  with  three  bars  of  the  material.  The 
difficulty  is  the  colour  which  the  dress  ought  to 
be  dyed,  and  the  style  of  making  up.  Lenore's 
summer  bonnet  is  black,  trimmed  with  vexy  pale 
blue  and  cream-coloured  flowers;  and  her  hat  is 
trimmed  with  very  dark  brown  alk,  and  another 
pale  shade  of  silk  inclining  to  fawn ;  and  she 
would  like  the  skirt  to  match  with  both.  Could 
Sylvia  make  a  suggestion  ?  Lenore  has  an  old 
black  silk  tunic  which  might  serve  for  edging 
frills,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  She  is  sonjr  to 
say  she  is  rather  extravagant,  and  apt  to  get  mto 
debt,  in  consequence  of  which  paternal  remon- 
strances are  not  infirequent,  so  she  would  not  like 
to  buy  any  new  material  for  the  skirt.  Would 
Sylvia  also  suggest  how  she  should  make  up  the 
latter  ?  Lenore  is  very  small,  wanting  an  inch 
or  two  of  five  feet,  and  does  not  care  for  much 
trimming  on  her  skirts,  especially  in  the  way  of 
frills.  She  has  dark  hair,  eyes,  and  complexion. 
Lenore  likes  The  Young  Englishwoman  very 
much,  but  she  thinks  if  Mr.  Thackeray  had 
been  alive  he  would  not  have  failed  to  make 
some  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  page  which  treats 
of  fiuhionable  marriages.  [With  a  black  tablier  * 
you  can  wear  only  a  black  skirt.  The  best  style 
for  short  people  is  the  kilt  pleating  from  the 
waist.  You  will  have  plenty  of  material  for 
this.  Pullar  and  Sons,  Perth,  are  very  good 
dyen.] 
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Ltna  Masse  wishes  me  to  write  to  you  as 
she  is  not  well,  and  tell  you  she  is  sorry  s'he  did 
not  explain  herself  fully  ;  but  what  she  meant 
vras,  she  has  a  very  high  forehead,  and  one  of 
the  young  Englishwomen  asked  if  it  was  not 
considered  ugly  in  a  woman  with  a  high  fore- 
head, and  their  answer  was,  Yes.  Now  Lini 
has  a  very  good  face,  at  least  I  mean  a  pleasant 
one,  and  she  was  distressed  when  she  saw  the 
answer  in  March  number,and  if  you  can  help  her, 
do,  please.  I  am  not" a  subscriber,  but  may  I 
please,  ask  one  question.  At  what  age  is  it  con- 
sidered proper  for  a  young  lady  to  wear  a  bon- 
net? I  like  your  Young  Knglishwoman 
very  mnch.  [Lina  Masse  need  not  be  dis- 
tressed because  she  has  a  high  forehead.  At 
present  low  foreheads  are  "fashionable,"  ab- 
surd as  it  seems  to  say  so.  but  high  foreheads 
may  "come  up  again"  before  very  long. 
Meanwhile,  very  many  people  prefer  a  high 
forehead  in  both  men  and  women  to  a  low  one. 
The  great  beauty  of  a  forehead  consists  in  its 
breadth.  The  height  matters  little,  compara- 
tively speaking.  With  a  high  forehead  you 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  wear  your 
hair  low,  but  those  who  have  low  foreheads  can 
never  wear  it  high.  Do  not  wear  your  hair 
tightly  dragged  kiack.   Wear  it  rather  loose.] 

LiTTLB  Darkie.— Would  you  kindly  tell 
me  if  the  hair  is  kept  in  plaits,  does  it  add  to 
the  growth  of  it?  Can  you  inform  me  the 
cause  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nose  going  so 
much  in  ?  I  hope  I  am  not  troubling  you  too 
much,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  written. 
[Keeping  the  hair  "plaited"  is  supposed  to 
hinder  the  growth.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
your  second  question.  Do  you  mean  noses  in 
general,  or  any  one  particular  nose 

Little  Wife  wants  to  know  the  best  re- 
cipe for  sticking  unmounted  photos  in  albums  ? 
How  best  to  cure  a  habit  of  biting  finger  nails  ? 
Being  troubled  with  hair  on  the  upper  lip. 
wfieiner  it  is  better  to  shave  or  pull  the  hairs 
out  iu  order  to  get  rid  of  it?  Is  it  likely  to  in- 
crease if  left  alone?  Replies  begged  in  next 
number  of  The  Youns  Englishwoman. 

Fanny  would  very  much  like  to  ask  you  a 
rather  painful  question,  if  you  could  favour  her 
with  an  answer  in  May  number  she  will  think 
it  very  kind  of  you.  Fanny  has  sent  her  ad- 
dress, but  asks  you  not  to  publish  it  unless  of 
great  necessity.  Knowing  you  are  such  a  kind 
gentleman  she  hopes  youTi  try  and  answer  her 
questions.  For  some  long  time  she  has  been 
very  ill,  obliged  to  keep  her  bed.  Fanny,  who 
is  nineteen,  was  courted  by  a  young  nobleman 
before  her  illness.  I  suppose  he  liked  her  only 
for  her  money  and  pretty  looks,  for  when  she 
got  out  the  first  time  after  her  illness,  she  met 
I.ord  N.  with  a  friend  of  hers,  and  she  after- 
wards found  out  he  had  forsaJcen  her  for  her 
friend.  Poor  Fanny,  she  has  nearly  broken  her 
heart  over  it.  Did  it  not  seem  dreadful  ?  Rut 
poor  dear  Fanny,  who  is  my  sister,  would  like 
to  know  if  she  should  try  and  win  him  again, 
or  what  should  she  do.  She  has  begged  me  to 
give  her  advice,  but  I  could  only  tell  her  to  let 
him  go,  as  he  could  not  be  worth  anything  to 
behave  so  j  so  I've  written  to  you  for  dear  Fanny. 
Perhaps  you'll  try  and  give  us  some  advice. 
Hoping  1  have  written  according  to  rules,  Ml 
end  my  note,  but  not  without  telling  you  how 
much  we  like  your  famous  magasine,  and  hope 
you'll  succeed  more  and  more  every  year.  We  are 
on  a  visit  to  Ventnor  now  for  a  month,  so  don't 
delay  the  letter  if  you  can  help  it.  What  a 
charming  place  it  is  to  be  sure.  [Your  advice 
was  excellent,  and  we  could  not  give  better. 
In  such  cases  women  can  do  nothing,  but  they 
ought  not  to  break  their  hearts,  if  they  can 


help  it.  The  gentleman  could  not  really  have 
cared  for  Fanny,  or  he  would  have  been  very 
sorry  that  she  should  be  ill,  and  very  glad  to 
see  her  a:jain  after  so  long  a  time.  Let  Fanny 
try  to  forget  him.  and  as  she  gets  stronger  in 
health,  it  may  not  seem  quite  so  impossible  to 
do  so  as  it  perhaps  does  now  'when  s^e  is 
only  a  convalescent.  There  are  many  good 
and  beautiful  things  in  life  worth  living  for, 
even  after  the  most  beautiful,  love,  has  gone 
out  of  it.  But  we  have  hope  for  Fanny.  She 
will  not  waste  her  young  years  lamenting  for  a 
man  who  cares  "only  for  money  and  pretty 
looks,"  but  will  some  day  like  much  better 
some  one  else,  who  will  care  for  her  for 
herself]. 

BABY'S  TEXT. 

In  the  quiet  of  Sunday  evening 

Subdued  is  the  children's  glee, 
And  the  mother  has  gathered  them  round  her 

To  say  their  texts  at  her  knee. 

The  little  one  listens  in  silence. 

But  now  in  a  suppliant  tone. 
She  pleads,  partly  smiling,  part  earnest, 

"  Let  me  have  a  text  of  my  own  I " 

The  mother  bends  over  her  treasure. 

And  smooths  her  fair  locks  away, 
While  she  muses  what  words  will  be  sweetest 
For  those  innocent  lips  to  say. 

For  those  rosy  lips  that  have  smiled  at  the 
flowers. 

In  the  sunshine  of  summers  twain, 
And  will  welcome  another  with  greeting  as  glad 
When  June  brings  the  roses  again. 

"The  Lord  is  nay  Shepherd?"    No  words 

more  meet 
For  one  of  his  lambs  could  there  be ; 
She  shall  speak  then  of  Him  who  so  lovingly 

blest. 

The  little  ones  grouped  at  his  knee. 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want ; " 
"  That  text  shall  be  called  baby's  own." 
"  The  Lord  is  niy  Shepherd,  I  do  not  want  1 " 
Usps  the  echoing  soft  baby-tone. 

"  I  do  not  want  ! "   Ah  !  how  true  those  words 
Though  she  knows  not  the  change  she  has 
made  ! 

Encircled  by  warmth,  and  affection,  and  care. 
Of  what  should  she  bp  afraid  > 

No  future  exil  her  mind  can  grnsp. 

The  present  to  her  is  all ; 
With  unconscious  faith  she  rests  upon  Him 

Who  .watches  the  nestling's  fall. 

And  the  mother  hushes  her  children's  mirth 

As  she  kisses  the  innocent  brow  : 
"  Oh  1  darling,  long  may  those  words  be  true, 

Though  you  know  not  their  meaning  now  ! 

"  Long,  long  may  it  be,  before  earthly  want 
Clouding  over  thy  soul's  bright  day. 

Change  the  present  truth  of  "  I  do  not  want. 
To  a  hope,  for  which  to  pray  !  " 

Ethel  Gibbs. 

Louise  writes — There  was  an  article  in  the 
journal  of  last  December  concerning  a  co-ope- 
rative bank.  I  do  not  understand  the  meanmg 
of  it.  Could  you  give  me  a  different  explana- 
tion, and  more  extensive.  Is  the  bank  esta- 
blished?   [The  explanation  about  the  banli: 


would  take  up  too  much  of  our  space.  U  is 
called  the  "General  Expenditure  AssnrMce 
Company."  The  idea  is  excellent,  and  de- 
serves to  succeed.  A  prosptectus  will  be  Mt 
you  if  you  will  write  to  the  secretaiy,  tt  tht 
offices,  8,  Old  Jewry,  London,  E-C]  1  haw 
read  also  in  Mrs.  Beeton  s  "  Book  of  Evcry-Dtf 
Cookery  "  a  few  remarks  for  purchasing ;  th« 
is  spoken  of  a  Civil  Service  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation who  sell  tickets  ;  will  you  kindly  tdl  tne 
if  it  is  yet  in  existence,  and  where  to  apply  for 
them  ?  [The  Civil  Service  Co-operative  stores 
are  still  in  existence.  Only  members  of  the 
Civil  Service  cah  hold  tickets.  There  are  other 
co-operative  stores  on  the  same  principle,  of 
which  any  one  can  be  a  member.  1  he  pnodpal 
one  is  in  Queen  Victoria  Street.  That  is  a  suffi- 
cient address.]  Where  could  patterns  be  ob- 
tained for  making  vestments  for  Catholic  prie»ii 
and  churches  ?  I  have  tried  to  renovate  a  black 
merino  dress  with  Judson's  dye.  I  followed 
the  directions,  but  d  d  not  succeed.  Must  any- 
thing be  added  to  the  colour?  When  dry,  the 
material  had  run,  and  was  quite  soft ;  I  was 
obliged  to  send  the  dress  to  a  dyers.  [Patterns 
for  vestments  for  Catholic  priests  can  be  had  of 
Frank  Smith  &  Co.,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.]  I  have  seen  by  the  letter  of  ooe 
of  your  correspondents  that  two  coloured  piaus 
are  given  with  each  number.  I  only  recei»e 
one,  is  it  the  stationer's  fault?  [Only  ooe 
coloured  plate  is  given  with  each  number.] 

K.  E.  writes— I  have  lately  become  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  valuable  magazine,  and  am  de- 
lighted with  the  useful  information  it  conuins. 
I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  can 
inform  me  where  I  can  procure  a  stay  made  «rr 
long  and  fitting  over  the  hips  as  they  used  to 
he  worn  some  yean  ago.  I  am  unfortunately 
very  stout,  or  rather  my  hips  and  bust  are  vciy 
large  compared  to  the  size  of  mj  waist,  aad  I 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  wear  the  short  small 
stays  usually  sold.  I  have  tried  a  good  maor 
makers,  but,'  as  yet,  have  been  disappointed  in 
procuring  the  kind  of  support  I  require.  I  like 
the  French  stays  as  they  are  so  much  lighter  to 
wear,  and  as  the  fashion  is  so  much  ia  favoor 
of  slender  figures,  I  fancy  Parisienne  ladies 
must  be  wearing  different  corsets  to  those 
which  are  sold  in  England.  I  have  had  itajFS 
made  for  me,  but  they  are  so  thick  and  dua^ 
and  when  drawn  in  the  waist  force  the  bust  out 
of  its  proper  place,  and  distort  the  figure? 
[Order  a  corset  of  laod  &  Co.,  30,  Milk  Street. 
Cheapside,  E.C.] 

Cactus  will  be  very  grateful  if  Sylria  win 
kindly  inform  her  if  tortoise-shell  brooches,  inlaid 
with  gold,  are  still  fashionable,  and  if  they  are 
likely  to  continue  so?  And  from  what  price 
are  they  obtainable?  [They  are  not  fashioa- 
able  now.  Packer,  Regent  Street,  has  ttacm 
from  8s.  6d.]  In  drinking  from  a  wine  glasa^ 
is  it  proper  to  hold  it  by  the  stem,  or  the  cup? 
[A  little  of  both,]  Please  explain  what  is  meant 
by  a  "  matrimony  cake,"  is  it  used  at  Christ- 
mas, and  is  it  cut  for  tea  or  supper  ?  Cictus 
has  her  best  under  linen  made  of  Horrock>  s 
longcloth ;  she  would  like  some  good  embroi- 
dery that  wears  well,  for  trimming,  and  has 
heard  that  Madeira  work  tears  in  washini; 
does  Sylvia  think  the  Beau  Ideal  EmbroidefT 
sufhciently  good  ?  [Quite  goodenongh  ;  washes 
well.] 

M.  A.  B.  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  lb« 
Editor  or  any  of  his  readers  if  they  would  iar 
form  her  how  to  produce  skeleton  leaves  ? 

J.  A.  G.,  who  has  long  been  a  subscriber  to 
The  Young  Englishwoman,  and  who  has 
quite  as  long  derived  both  profit  and  amuse- 
ment from  its  pages,  has  great  pletsore  in  coib* 
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plimentin?  the  Editor  upon  tlic  result  of  hia 
very  successful  efforts  to  support  the  undeni- 
Ably  refined  and  high  dass  tone  of  his  excel* 
lent  periodical.  J.  A.  G.  has  not  before  had 
occasion  to  trouble  the  Editor  with  questions, 
but  would  now  be  ^eased  to  have  replies  to  the 
following What  is  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  the  word  Valenciennes?  What  is  the  price 
of  a  good  set  of  sable  furs?  [From  twenty 
guineas  upwards.  ]  For  what  are  the  small  size  of 
sieei  knixes  used  since  silver  is  used  for  dessert, 
and  spoons  and  forks  for  puddings?  [They 
are  only  used  at  breakfast.]  How  should  Here- 
fordshire be  pronounced?  [**  Her,"  as  in 
hening.    It  is  a  word  of  fo^ir  syllables.] 

Laura. — You  would  be  doing  me  a  great 
favour  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  at 
what  book-store  in  England  cheap  editions  of 
the  following  words  could  be  procured,  viz., 
"  Life  and  Times  of  Montrose,"  by  Mark  Na- 
pier, and  Memoirs  of  Dundee,"  by  the  same 
Author?  I  am  especially  anxious  to  obtain 
the  latter  work.  1  would  not  have  troubled 
yon  thus  had  i  not  been  aware  of  your  invari- 
able kindness  and  courtesy  in  answering  other 
correspondents,  which  I  hope  will  t)e  extended 
to  myself.  If  you  are  unable  to  afford  the  de- 
sired  information,  perhaps  one  of  your  corre- 
spondents will  do  so.  I  reside  in  Canada,  and 
cons<?quently  have  not  access  to  book-stores  in 
England,  where,  I  think,  these  publications 
are  more  likely  to  be  obtained ;  but  if  I  had 
some  idea  of  the  price,  and  where  they  could 
be  procured.  I  would  send  for  them  by  a  Cana- 
dian bookseller. 

A.  S.  P. — Can  any  of  our  correspondents 
inform  an  old  subscriber,  whether  a  white 
sheepskin  hearth-rug  can  be  cleaned  at  home, 
by  simple  washing,  or  in  a  washing  machine, 
and  what  precau'.ion  is  necessary  ? 

Ia)uiSE  May  will  feel  very  grateful  if  Sylvia 
will  answer  her  the  following  questions :  — 
Could  one  make  nice  pound  and  other  cakes 
with  half  the  usual  quantity  of  butter  and  eggs 
if  Borwick's  baking  powder  is  used  ?  [Plum 
cakes  made  with  these  proportions  would  not 
be  good.]  How  wide  should  the  hems  of  table- 
napkins  be?  [As  narrow  as  the  hem  of  a 
pocket  handkerchief]  And  how  should  Lie- 
bigs  extract  of  meat  be  used  for  making 
gravies,  etc. ;  and  would  Sylvia  give  instructions 
how  to  set  down  servants'  wages,  as  she  is 
anxious  to  have  her  book  right,  that  she  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  see  it  ?  [Have  you  an  ordinary 
account  book,  or  one  of  Letts'  Housekeeping 
books  ?  If  the  former,  you  must  put  the  date 
of  each  payment  and  the  amount,  add  the 
amounts  rp  at  the  end  of  each  page,  and  carry 
it  on  to  the  next.]  When  one  sends  a  letter 
with  a  servant  to  a  tradesman,  should  one  write 
"  please  send  "  me  or  give  me  ?  [Please  send.] 

YouKG  Nbll  is  very  anxious  to  know  how 
to  embroider  her  handkerchief.  What  book  of 
instmctions  ought  she  to  get,  that  will  tell  her 
exactly  how  to  do  it  ? 

A  Country  Girl  asks :  Will  Sylvia  kindly 
answer  me  a  few  questions,  which  I  don't  think 
you'll  refuse  if  you  can.  They  are  these. 
What  will  remove  the  mark  left  from  a  boil? 
I  had  one  a  year  ago  on  my  face,  but  the  scar 
still  remains  ;  \n\\  it  always  do  so  ?  [There  is 
no  way  of  removing  the  scar.  In  time  it  will 
gradually  dis^pear.  You  must  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  touch  it  roughly.]  Will  anything 
pre\'ent  the  nose  from  being  so  often  red,  espe- 
cially after  meals,  and  when  coming  from  a 
walk  and  then  sitting  by  the  fire?  [There 
must  be  a  fault  in  your  digestion,  or  perhaps 
you  lace  tightly.  Sometimes  a  red  nose  is  con- 
stitutional. I  do  not  know  of  any  cure.l 
What  will  tighten  the  skin  of  my  forehead  r 
Instead  of  being  nice  and  tight  like  other  peo- 
ple's, it  is  so  loose  and  flabby,  quite  as  loose  as 
the  skin  on  my  cheeks,  and  sometimes  full  of 
little  pimples,  can  you  tell  me  what  will  tighten 
it  a  little,  if  only  a  little,  I  don't  mind  so  much 
about  the  pimples?  Would  any  one  kind  of 
soap  be  better  than  another  ?  I'm  afraid  you'll 
l&ugh  at  me,  but  you  don't  know  how  miser- 


able as  well  as  ugly  aU  these  things  make  me, 
so  I  know  you  will  help  me  if  you  possibly  can. 
I  should  be  very  much  indebted  to  you  or  any 
of  your  numerous  readers  who  could  answer  my 
questions.  If  there  is  anything  to  pay  I  will 
gladly  forward  you  an  amount  in  stamps.  Do, 
please,  let  me  know  in  the  June  number.  I 
have  been  told  to  bathe  the  forehead  frequently 
with  cold  water,  but  that  only  makes  It  rough, 
not  tight?  [Bathing  your  forehead  with  cold 
water  will  not  help  to  tighten  the  skin.  You 
must  rub  it  vigorously  with  cold  water  and  a 
rough  towel  twice  a  day.  This  will  thicken  the 
cuticle,  and  cause  the  outer  skin  to  be  tighter. 
For  the  pimples,  I  would  recommend  you  to 
wash  your  whole  body  every  morning  in  water 
with  a  little  salt  in  it,  and  use  oatmeal  soap,  or 
a  little  plain  oatmeal  in  the  water.  I  do  not 
laugh  at  you  in  the  least.  You  are  quite  right 
to  wish  to  look  your  best.  After  you  have 
tried  this  treatment  for  a  little  while,  use  a  few 
drops  of  Rinr.mel's  toilet  vinegar  in  the  water 
you  wash  your  face  in.] 

An  Old  Lady  has  had  great  pleasure  in 
transcribing  this  beautiful  hymn  for  Nellie,  who 
asks  for  it  in  "  The  Work-room  "  this  month. 

PRECIOUS  PROMISES. 
2  Pet.  i.  4. 

How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 
Is  laid  for  your  faith,  in  his  excellent  word  I 
What  more  can  He  say  than  to  you  He  hath 
said ; 

You,  who  imto  Jesus  for  refuge  have  fied. 

In  every  condition,  in  sickness,  in  health. 
In  poverty's  vale,  or  abounding  with  wealth  ; 
At  home  and  abroad,  on  the  land,  on  the  sea, 
"As  days  may  demand,  so  thy  succour  shall 
be." 

"Fear  not,  1  am  with  thee,  O,  be  not  dis- 
mayed, 

I,  I  am  thy  God,  and  will  still  give  thee  aid  ; 
I'll  strengthen  thee,  help  thee,  and  cause  thee 
to  stand. 

Upheld  by  my  righteous,  omnipotent  hand. 

"  When  through  the  deep  waters  I  cause  thee 
to  go, 

The  rivers  of  trouble  shall  not  thee  o'erflow  ; 
For  I  will  be  with  thee,  thy  troubles  to  bless. 
And  sanctify  to  thee  thy  deepest  distress. 

"When  through  fiery  trials  thy  pathway  shall 
lie. 

My  grace  all-sutfident  shall  be  thy  supply ; 
The  flame  shall  not  bum  thee,  I  only  design 
Thy  dross  to  consume,  and  thy  gold  to  refine. 

"  Even  down  to  old  age,  all  my  people  shall 
prove 

My  sovereign,  eternal,  unchangeable  love  ; 
And  when  hoary  hairs  shall  their  temples 
adorA, 

Like  lambs  they  shall  still  in  my  bosom  be 
borne. 

The  soul  that  on  Jesus  hath  leaned  for  re- 
pose, 

/  wili  not,  I  will  not,  desert  to  his  foes ; 
That  soul,  though  all  hell  should  endeavour  to 
shake, 

ril  never,  no  nti'cr,  no  never  forsake  /  " 

[Nellie's  thanks  are  due  to  S.  A.,  J.  H., 
A.  C.  L.,  An  Old  Subscriber,  and  Daisy,  who 
have  all  sent  copies  of  the  words  of  this  hymn. 
Daisy  wishes  for  the  words  of  '*  Kathleen  Ma- 
voumeen."] 

May's  compliments  to  the  Editor,  and 
would  he  tell  her  the  best  place  to  get  the  cut 
beads  now  so  much  worn  ?  [To  w  hat  kind  of 
cut  beads  do  you  refer?]  Could  you  tell  me  a 
nice  way  of  arranging  my  hair  ?  I  am  seven- 
teen, fair,  my  hair  is  soft,  brown,  and  rather 
long.  I  have  always  worn  it  curled,  as  it  suits 
me,  SQ  should  be  unwilling  to  lose  all  of  them. 


How  is  the  curled  Catogan  managed  ?  [Instead 
of  the  pendant  plait  the  hair  is  worn  in  curls 
at  the  back,  tied  with  a  ribbon.]  Also,  could 
you  give  a  nice  crochet  pattern  for  antimacas- 
sars next  month  ?  May  is  sorry  to  trouble  you 
with  so  many  questions,  but  living  in  the  coun- 
try she  finds  The  Young  Englishwoman 
very  useful,  and  likes  it  very  much  ?  [We  give 
crochet  stars  on  our  pattern  sheets  every  month. 
Two  or  three  different  stars  connected  by  very 
slight  crochet,  would  .make  a  very  pretty  anti- 
macassar.] 

Coralib,  who  has  taken  The  Young 
Englishwoman  for  some  years,  will  feel 
grefitly  obliged  to  the  Editor  if  he  will  kindly 
msert  the  following  questions  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  magazine  i.  Where  can  she  ob- 
tain patterns  for  ornamental  leather  work?  a. 
Where  can  specimens  of  such  work  be  seen? 
3.  What  is  used  for  staining  the  leather? 

Maud  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Edi- 
tor, or  any  of  his  correspondents,  would  kindly 
tell  her  how  to  do  her  hair.  Maud  is  in  her 
nineteenth  year,  height  four  feet  ten  inches, 
hair  rather  fair,  she  wishes  to  do  it  herself,  but 
cannot  manage  plaiting?  [Try  the  following 
style,  described  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Hornet  .'—You  begin  by  dividing  the  front 
and  back  hair  by  a  parting  reaching  from  ear 
to  ear.  You  then  take  a  little  lock  of  the  back 
hair  at  the  top  and  another  little  lock  at  each 
side  of  the  head,  and  you  plait  these  three 
little  locks  of  hair  together,  and  then  twist 
them  into  a  knot  in  the  centre  of  the  back, 
allowing  the  rest  of  the  hair  to  fall  underneath 
this  knot.  You  now  place  a  plait  of  false  hair 
over  the  back  knot  and  plait  this  together  with 
the  natural  hair  of  the  person.  Turn  bade  (his 
long  plait  and  fasten  it  to  top  of  centre  knot. 
After  this,  you  take  the  front  hair  and  turn  it 
back  from  the  forehead.  The  two  ends  of  the 
front  hair  are  formed  into  a  bow,  which  is 
placed  over  centre  knot  to  hide  it.  A  thidt 
twist  of  hair  is  then  placed  over  the  front  of 
the  knot  and  encircles  the  head  like  a  wreath. 
It  is  fastened  together  under  the  long  back 
loop.  'A  bow  of  velvet  or  ribbon  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  loop  at  the  back,  and  another 
bow  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the  head  for 
evening  wear.]  Also  to  take  black  stains  out 
of  marble? 

Anna  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  The  Young  Englishwoman,  and 
would  feel  obliged  if  he  could  inform  her  where 
in  London  Sapoline  (the  magic  soap),  may  be 
procured?   [J.  Webb,  163,  City  Road,  E.C.] 

I.  A.  M.— Will  Sylvia  kindly  give  I.  A.  M. 
a  little  advice  about  Tudson's  dyes?  I  like 
them  very  much,  but  I  find  the  colours  run. 
What  must  I  do  to  prevent  this  ?  Also  tell  me 
what  colours  to  wear.  I  am  tall,  full  figure, 
with  dark  brown  hair,  dark  grey  eyes,  and  veiy 
pale  generally.  I  was  surprised  to  see  last 
month  that  E.  M.  was  to  wear  pale  mauve  as 
she  is  dark  and  pale.  Pink  is  supposed  to  suit 
me,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  does?  [Pale 
mauve  when  judiciously  mingled  with  violet 
may  suit  a  dark,  clear  complexion.  For  your 
colours,  see  Letter  on  Politeness  and  Etiquette 
in  our  Maynumljer.] 

L.  C.  G.  —  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
is  meant  by  the  white  soft  soap  in  the  recipe 
given  by  Stephanotis  in  the.April  number  of  THE 
Young  Englishwoman?  [Will  Stephanotis 
kindly  explain.] 

Marjorie  would  be  glad  if  Sylvia  would 
kindly  give  her  a  little  advice.  Are  washing 
hats  considered  nice  summer  wear  for  every- 
day for  young  children?  [They  are  not  now 
so  fashionable  as  they  used  to  be.  Straw  Dolly 
Vardens  are  worn. J  How  should  Marjorie 
dress  her  little  girl  (two  years)  and  boy  (under 
twelve  months)  in  mourning  for  their  grand* 
mamma  ?  [Children  of  that  age  need  not  put 
into  deep  mournmg.  The  baby  can  wear  black 
ribbons  with  his  white  dresses,  and  the  little 
girl  can  have  black  dresses  and  wear  white 
pinafores  over  them.j  May  they  be  dressed 
alike?    [If  you  wish  to  put  the  babv  into 
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black.]  How  loni;  should  it  be  worn  ?  [Six  to 
nine  months.]  Which  will  be  most  fashionable 
for  Maiiorie's  own  wear ;  a  dolman  trimmed  to 
match  her  best  dress,  or  a  silk  jacket?  [A 
dolman.] 

Annie  presents  her  compliments  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Young  Englishwoman,  and 
will  feel  much  hidebted  to  him  if  he  will  kindly 
tell  her  who  is  the  publisher  of  the  "Clas- 
siques  du  Piano,"  and  of  Halle's  "  Pianoforte 
School."  also  the  price  of  each?  Both  were 
mentioned  in  a  former  number  of  The  Young 
Englishwoman,  in  one  of  the  chapters  on 
••Girls." 

A  Maiden  Aunt  hopes  the  following  sug- 
gestion for  making  cards  a  useful  as  well  as  a 
pleasant  source  of  amusement  in  the  family 
circle,  may  be  considered  worthy  of  insertion 
in  the  "Drawing-room"  of  The  Young 
Englishwoman's  journal.  A  Maiden  Aunt 
forms  one  of  a  happy  family  circle,  ••far  from 
the  madding  crowd,"  whose  chief  recreation 
during  the  long  winter  evenings  consists 
in  a  game  of  whist.  Each  game  is  played 
with  the  view  of  adding  to  the  poor-box,  to 
which  the  losing  party  contributes  twopence, 
which,  not  only  increases  the  interest  of  the 
game,  but  has  during  the  present  winter  con- 
tributed by  this  means  one  guinea  dona- 
tion to  each  of  several  charities,  among  which 
were  the  Children's  Hospital,  the  City  Mis- 
sionaries, The  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic  Hospi- 
tal, etc.,  etc.  Should  any  of  your  readers  be 
influenced  by  this  suggestion,  to  make  cards 
not  only  the  medium  of  pleasure,  but  also  of 
charity,  the  Maiden  Aunt  mzy  perhaps  learn 
in  a  future  number  of  your  journal  ?  [If  A 
Maiden  Aunt  should  favour  us  with  another 
letter,  will  she  kindly  prepay  it  ?] 

Rosa  M.  asks  :  Seemg  you  so  kindly  reply 
to  others,  I  venture  to  trouble  you.  '  Can  you 
or  any  correspondent  tell  me  from  what  the 
following  lines  are  taken  : — 

That  lofty  thing  the  human  mind. 

The  palace  and  the  throne, 
••  Where  awful  reason  sits  as  king. 

And  breathes  his  judgment  tone. 
Oh,  who  with  fragile  steps  shall  trace 
The  borders  of  that  haunted  place, 

Nor  in  his  weakness  own. 
That  mystery  and  marvel  bind. 
That  lofty  thing,  the  human  mind?" 

If  a  short  poem,  would  you  kindly  sen()  the 
whole  words? 

SiLLA  will  esteem  it  a  Celvout  if  Sylvia  can 
inform  her  what  is  the  title  of  a  song  in  which 
are  the  words,  • '  I  am  lonely  to-night,  love,  with- 
out thee,"  and  who  is  the  composer?  [There 
is  a  song  called  ••  I  am  lonely  to-night,'  but  I 
do  not  know  the  composer.  T  Also  if  Lancer 
feathers  will  clean  or  dye?  {[They  will  neither 
clean  nor  dye.] 

Geranium.— Seeing  how  kindly  all  are  an- 
swered in  the  '•  Drawing-room,"  I  have  coane 
for  a  little  advice.  I  live  in  a  remote  part  oC 
the  country,  so  have  no  opportunity  of  takia^ 
singing  lessons.  My  voice  is  not  very  stroag, 
but  I  have  a  good  ear.  Could  I  in  any  way 
improve  myself?  [Practise,  especially  scales 
and  exercises.  Do  not  sing  long  at  one  tine. 
Go  to  concerts  when  you  have  the  chance.]  I 
also  find  that  after  singing  very  little  I  pt%  a 
little  hoarse.  Is  there  anything  which  wouid 
remove  the  hoarseness?  [Practice  wiU 
strengthen  your  voice,  and  you  vrill  by  degne» 
be  able  to  sing  longer  without  the  hoaiseness.] 
I  would  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would-  a]so> 
tell  me  if  a  song  of  C.  Rossetti's,  beginning- 
"  When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest,"  has.  been  set 
to  music,  if  so,  where  could  I  procuie  it  ? 

Minnie  wishes  to  know  how  the  word 
casUe  should  be  pronounced,  as  oas-tel,  or 
cas-sel?  [The  latter,]  Is  there  aaything  that 
can  be  put  into  the  water  to  prevent  the  dye 
washing  out  of  magenta  or  rose-coloured  wool  ? 
Do  the  &shions  for  baby's  linen  alteiv  or  would 
those  that  have  been  worn  fifteen  years  since* 


do  now,  as  I  have  little  rohSes  and  under-cloth- 
ing as  good  as  new,  I  should  like  to  give  to  a 
friend  if  they  would  be  of  any  use?  [They 
alter  very  slightly.]  How,  and  when,  should 
calling  cards  be  used  ?  When  you  make  a  call 
should  you  send  one  in  to  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  with  the  maid  who  opens  the  door? 
[No.]  Or  should  you  only  leave  it  if  none  of 
the  family  are  at  home?  [Only  then.]  If  it  is 
inconvenient  to  call  on  a  newly-married  friend, 
and  you  send  your  card  by  post  instead,  should 
she  send  hers  in  return  ?  [Do  not  send  visit- 
ing cards  by  post.]  If  she  does  send  hers  in- 
tead  of  calling  personally,  have  you  to  infer 
she  does  not  intend  to  call  at  all?  [You  can- 
not expect  her  to  call  on  you  till  you  have 
called  on  her.]  What  does  it  mean  to  turn 
down  the  comer  of  a  calling  card?  fit  is 
never  done  now.  It  meant  that  your  call  was 
for  all  the  ladies  in  the  house.  Now  two  cards 
are  left.]  In  removing  plates  at  dinner,  should 
the  waiter  at  table  take  the  plate  from  the 
right  or  left  side  of  each  person  ?  [From  the 
left  side.]  If  you  are  staying  at  a  friend's 
house  and  any  one  calls,  is  it  necessary  to 
shake  hands  when  introduced,  or  is  it  suffi- 
cient only  to  bow,  if  you  don't  care  to  make 
further  acquaintance  ?  [It  is  sufficient  to  bow.] 
I  have  tried  to  comply  with  all  rules,  have  I 
done  so.  and  is  this  addressed  right  ?  [You 
have  written  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  which 
is  against  rules.   You  addressed  correctly.] 
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Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
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2.  All  letters  must  contain  a  large,  fully- 
directed,  stamped  envelope,  the  stamp  to  be 
enclosed,  not  affixed. 

3.  Notices  must  be  written  legibly  on  one 
side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  separate  and  distinct 
from  communications  for  the  Drawing-room  or 
Work-room. 

4.  Announcements  of  the  nature  of  an  Ad- 
vertisement cannot  appear  in  this  column. 

5.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  The  Young 
Englishwoman's  Exchange  is  threepence  for 
every  twelve  words,  and  one  penny  extra  for 
every  additional  four  words,  except  in  cases 
where  the  address  is  published.  The  insertion, 
in  these  cases,  is  free. 

6.  The  only  articles  that  can  be  advertised 
for  sale  are  Books  and  Music. 

7.  All  articles  of  wearing  ajjparel  advertised 
for  exchange  must  be  new;  Fuxs,  Laces, 
Shawls,  and  Rugs  alone  excepted. 

8.  Notices  must  be  sent  before  the  zoth  of 
preceding  month. 

9.  We  cannot  continue  to  publish  long  lists 
of  music.  These  form  uninteresting  matter  for 
general  readers.  Therefore,  advertisers  will 
oblige  by  substituting  for  the  lisu  these  words, 
••  Lists  sent  on  application." 


A.  L.  P.  has  pieces  of  music  to  dispose  of, 
in  very  good  repair.  Will  not  dispose  of  less 
than  three  at  a  time.  She  has  also  the  twelve 
numbers  of  The  Young  Englishwoman  for 
1874,  which  she  will  sell  for  ss.  (carriage  not 
being  paid).  The  numbers  are  scarcely  soiled 
at  all,  and  much  below  the  original  price. 
A.  L.  P.  has  also  the  numbers  of  the  ••  Quiver  " 
for  1873  &  1874,  for  which  she  will  charge 
2S.  6d.  each  year  (carriage  unpaid).  Address, 
A.  L.  P.,  Curry  Mallett  Rectory,  near  Taun- 
ton,  ^ee  Rule  9.] 

J.  B.  H.  has  many  pieces  and  songs  for 


purchase.  J.  B.  H.  has  also  twenty  numbers 
of  the  ••  Musical  Bouquet,"  only  two  of  them  a 
little  torn  ;  she  vrill  sell  the  twenty  for  thirty-six 
stamps.  Addressjj.  B.  H.,  50.  Denmark  Road, 
Northampton.  [See  Rule  9.] 

C.  M.  P.  has  pianoforte  pieces  to  dispose  of 
at  reduced  prices.  List  sent  on  application. 
Address,  C.  M.  P.,  The  Rectory,  Cuny  Mal- 
lett, Taunton,  Somersetshire. 

E.  L.  has  all  the  numbers  of  The  Young 
Englishwoman  complete  for  1872,  1873,  and 
1874,  will  sell  iofs  half  price,  or  anything  useftiL 
Address,  E.  L.,  Post  Office,  Battle.  Sussex. 

Miss  Poppleton,  Horsforth,  Leeds,  has 
several  new  songs  for  sale  at  reduced  prices. 
Send  for  lists. 

Mrs.  Lush,  of  Crane  Street,  Salisbury,  has 
The  Young  Englishwoman  for  1873  and 
1874  (unbound)  in  good  condition,  which  she 
will  sell  at  half  price,  together  or  separate. 

A.  H.  wishes  to  obtain  No.  50  of  "  Cassril's 
Illustrated  Magazine,'*  for  cash  or  exchange. 
Address.  A.  H.  Handsworth.  Post  Office,  Viitcr 
Road,  Handsworth. 

Cousin  Maggie  wishes  to  obtain  "The 
Percys."  or  "  Alone,"  or  "  Ida  May."  all  in  the 
Lily  Scries.  Cousin  Maggie  would  give  music 
in  return.  [List  sent  on  application.]  Address, 
M.  A.  P.,  The  Post  Office,  Low  Bentham,  near 
Lancaster. 

A.  G.  S.  has  two  volumes  of  "  The  Young 
Ladies'  Journal,"  1872  and  1873,  The  Youkg 
Englishwoman,  1873,  and  songs  and  pieces 
[list  sent  on  application]  to  exchange  for  other 
music  or  anything  useful  to  a  lady.  Address, 
A.  G.  S.,  28,  York  Road  Lambeth,  London, 
S.E 

L.  P.  has  several  pieces  and  songs  to  dis- 
pose of  very  cheaply.  Send  for  list  to  L.  P., 
Post  Office,  Ely.   [See  Rule  5.] 

Maud  II.,  having  purchased  a  bottle  of 
Madame  Corinne's  ••  AntiphcUc  Milk,"  for  re- 
moving freckles  (price  6s.),  wishes  to  dispose  of 
three-fourths  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle. 
Would  take  in  exchange  Moxon's  3s.  6d.  edi- 
tion of  Byron's  Poetical  Works,"  and  a  pretty 
wool  mat,  colour  shades  of  green,  for  standing 
a  flower  vase  on.  Maud  has  also  several  nev 
cut-out  paper  patterns  of  jacket  bodies,  ficfans. 
etc.,  some  from  Madame  Goubaud.  which  sbe 
would  exchange  for  half  price.  Open  to  offeis. 
Address.  M.  M.,  Post  Office,  Dugort,  AchiU 
Island,  County  Mayo,  Ireland. 

Jennie  has  for  exchange  a  handsome  laxfe 
fan-shaped  aigrette  for  the  hair,  gold,  with 
coloured  stones  and  white  pearls,  quite  ne«. 
cost  8s.,  which  she  wpuld  exchange  for  a  pair 
of  gilded  bracelets,  or  anything  useful  in  fancy 
jewellery.  Open  to  offers.  Address.  Miss  Si- 
mecs,  Paris  House,  Fakenham,  Norfolk. 

Notice. — After  this  month  no  advertise- 
ments will  be  inserted  in  the  "  Exchange  Co- 
lumn" unless  accompanied  by  the  required 
number  of  stamps,  as  specified  in  Rule  5. 

Advertisements  of  Lady  s  Work,  Pet  Anim&ls, 
etc,  for  this  part  of  the  PaUr,  are  chargei 
for  at  the  rate  of  One  ShilHngfor  Tmeh^ 
Words, 

L.  E.  has  a  number  of  manuscript  scnnoos 
for  sale.   Address  with  Editor. 

J.  B.  H.,  59,  Denmark  Road,  Northamp- 
ton, sends  crochet  patterns,  seven  stamps  each, 
two  for  thirteen  stamps.  ^.^  ,  . 

Miss  Clyde,  Northdown  Lodge,  Bidelorfl, 
Devon,  sends  20  roots  of  Devonshire  ferns,  6 
varieties,  or  100  leaves,  for  12  stampa.  She  sends 
a  box  containing  100  roots,  9  varieties,  for  5s. 

Correct  delineation  of  character  from  hand- 
writing. 12  Stamps.  Young  Ei^Ushwomen, 
please  send  to  N.  N.   Address  with  Editor. 

Maggie  makes  an  unfailing  hair  lotion.  A 
trial  bottle  sent  on  receipt  of  20  stamps.  Mag- 
gie, Post  Office,  Upper  Norwood. 
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II. — Of  Young  Ladies  in  the  Middle  Ages. 


"MOT,  if  you  please^  of  young  ladies  of  middle  age, 
or  middle-aged  young  ladies,  but  of  those  whose 
lines  were  cast  in  the  times  when  semi-barbarity  was 
merging  into  something  like  civilization,  when  feudalism 
was  developing,  and  there  was  a  dawn  of  the  recognition 
of  the  proper  position  of  women.  Young  ladies,  daughters 
of  knights  and  nobles,  though  not  so  free  as  they  are 
now^  were  no  longer  quite  the  mere  goods  and  chattels 
they  had  hitherto  been  considered.  They  enjoyed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  liberty  and  amusement,  and,  in  the  matter 
of  marriage,  for  instance,  if,  of  two  suitors  equally  eligible, 
from  the  father  s  point  of  view,  the  young  lady  happened 
to  prefer  one,  she  was  generally  permitted  to  exercise  her 
choice.  But  it  was  a  time  when  the  right  of  a  noble  or 
wealthy  man  to  his  house  and  lands  depended  very  much 
<ipon  his  power  to  take  care  of  it  3  there  was  very  little 
law  but  that  of  the  strong  arm  and  the  number  of  knights 
and  serfs  a  proprietor  could  bring  into  the  field.  Family 
alliances  and  friendships  consequently  depended  very 
mach  upon  the  amount  of  military  strength  involved  in  the 
association.  If  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  was  not  likely 
to  strengthen  the  family,  or  if  it  would  give  offence  to  a 
powerful  neighbour  who  desired  to  make  the  beautiful 
lady  his  own,  the  union  was  so  arranged  as  to  please  the 
father,  and  poor  Blanche  or  Alice  might  cry  her  eyes  out 
or  break  her  heart  for  the  handsome,  loving,  but  poor  or 
oninfluential  swain,  and  might,  if  she  pleased,  go  to  a 


nunnery  (where  there  were,  at  the  least,  quite  as  many 
unhappy  daughters  as  devotees),  and  pray  in  solitude  for 
the  happiness  of  the  poor  lover,  who  had  no  other  resource 
but  to  go  to  the  wars  and  get  killed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Not  unfrequently,  the  young  lady  was  virtually  made 
the  prize  to  which  the  victor  at  2  tournament  might 
aspire.  It  was  not  exactly  stated  that  the  Lady  So-and-so 
would,  by  the  express  permission  of  her  father  and  mother, 
be  tilted  for  on  a  certain  day ;  but  the  successful  knight 
was  generally  a  long  way  towards  winning  the  young 
lady;  and  she,  trained  as  she  was  to  believe  that  skill  and 
valour  in  the  warlike  encounter  were  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions of  manhood,  was  pretty  well  predisposed  to  regard 
him  with  especial  favour.  If  a  young  man  was  born  with 
restless,  inquiring  brains,  or  took  kindly  to  a  studious  life, 
there  was  no  chance  of  a  wife  the  church  absorbed  him, 
and  celibacy  was  his  fate.  Of  all  the  proud  and  dauntless 
warriors  who  figure  in  the  showy  annals  of  the  half-dozen 
centuries  of  which  the  centre  may  be  taken  as  the  epoch 
of  our  Norman  Conquest,  very  few  indeed  could  write 
their  names,  or  read  a  line  of  the  missals  which  were 
supposed  to  embody  their  religious  knowledge  and  faith. 
And  if  the  lords  were  so  ignorant,  we  may  fairly  suppose 
the  ladies  were  equally  unlearned,  and  that  the  beautiful 
dames  and  maidens  had  the  faintest  possible  idea  of  lite- 
rature and  the  arts. 

What  a  home,  from  our  stand-point  of  thought,  must 
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the  young  lady  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  lived  in.  No 
refinement^  no  culture,  no  comfort^  as  we  understand  the 
word)  very  little  cleanliness,  or  even  decency.  The 
knight  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  very  strong,  aodf  no 
doubt,  very  coarse;  wonderfully  courageous^  so  that 
when  *'  cased  in  complete  steel»'*  mounted  on  a  powerful 
horse^  and  armed  with  a  spiked  mace  or  huge  battlema», 
he  did  tremendous  execution  among  a  crowd  ef  wretched 
serfs  and  varlets^  who  had  little  armour  or  dothes,  and 
only  bill-hooks  or  koanely  weapons  of  that  kind.  When 
two  knights  met  ia>  Ifte  shock  of  arms^  the  heavier  gene* 
rally  won  by  skapl)r  stdiag  down  the  other^  and  more  of 
those  who  weve  killed  in  battle  cfied  from  suBTocatien, 
because  their  lielaiefe»were  barred  ow  their  faces,  than 
from  actual  wonub. 

When  the  renowaed  wamor  itKumed  to  his  castle 
flushed  with  victory,  elated,  perhaps,  because  his  generous 
king  had  given  him  the  property  of  somebody  else  as  a 
reward  for  serving  him  so  well,  there  was  great  feasting 
and  rejoicing,  and  the  young  ladies  of  the  family  were 
very  gay  and  grand.  They  wore  robes  of  rare  tissues 
brought  by  Venetian  merchants  from  the  magnificent  east ; 
massive  golden  chains  of  rare  workmanship,  marvels  of 
the  skill  of  Arabic  artists,  hung  from  their  necks,  or 
twined  among  their  yellow  or  jet-black  locks.  We  fear 
that  an  inventory  of  other  articles  of  the  wardrobe  would 
make  modern  young  ladies  stare  aghast  at  the  scarcity  of 
what  are  now  considered  essentials. 

The  fair  daughters  of  the  house  smiled  bewitchingly 
at  the  knights  who  had  done  such  doughty  deeds  abroad 
and  at  home,  and  were  probably  not  unwilling  to  talk 
about  them,  perhaps  slightly  magnify  their  achievements, 
when  a  lady  of  noble  lineage  was  the  listener.  Heiresses, 
as  we  may  imagine,  were  much  admired  by  the  soldiers 
of  fortune  who  followed  the  standards  of  victorious 
monarchs,  for  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing 
for  the  king  to  reward  a  useful  adventurer  by  bestowing 
on  him  in  matrimony  the  heiress  to  a  large  estate,  the 
possession  of  which  would  iQake  him  a  wealthy  count  or 
baron.  It  was  rarely  thought  necessary  to  consult  the 
lady's  taste  in  this  arrangement ;  if,  indeed,  she  objected 
very  much  to  the  marriage,  it  was  not  always  pressed,  the 
great  knight  being  content  to  take  the  estate  and  dispense 
with  the  lady,  who  was  graciously  permitted  to  take  the 
vow  of  poverty  in  a  convent,  and  tell  her  beads  while  her 
husband,  that  might  have  been,  counted  her  gold. 

The  society  of  rough,  illiterate  warriors,  the  domicile  in 
a  castle  destitute  of  every  modem  appliance  of  comfort,  and 
resounding  with  the  noise  of  martial  exercises,  the  absence 
of  refined  means  of  recreation,  were  not  highly  calculated 
to  develope  what  we  consider  the  most  attractive  elements 
of  the  female  character.    But  nature  is  very  potent,  and 


we  cannot  doubt  there  were  many  sweet,  modest  maidens, 
many  lively,  quick-witted,  spirited  girls,  among  these 
young  ladies  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  were  some,  too^ 
of  mascnline  mould,  who  actually  practised  martial  exer- 
dses,  wore  armour,  and  were  no  contemptible  adreisaries 
m  an  encounter.  The  Britomartes  and  Clorindas  of  the 
poets,  the  Amazonian  but  excellent  wife  of  Count  Robert 
of  Paris,  as  depicted  by  Scott,  had  some  foundation  ie 
fiict  But  such  strong-armed  beauties  were  exceptions, 
and  we  ventore  to  say  that  the  merty  maidens  generally 
found:  better  occupation  than  donning  warlike  arms. 
There  was  abondance  of  out-of-door  life.  Cities  were 
very  smaU  to  what  they  ate  now,  and  the  fields  were 
green  and  the  woodlands  pleasant.  Ridmg  on  horseback 
was,  as  now,  one  of  the  accom^iafaments  of  a  young  ladj, 
and  dancing  was  encouraged.  At  home  the  girls  passed 
a  great  deal  of  their  time  with  their  mothers,  for  fathers 
were  often  away  on  warlike  business  or  hunting  excar- 
sions.  Those  were  the  times  for  the  interminable  tapes- 
tries wrought  by  fair  fingers,  of  which  the  famous  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  representing  the  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans,  and  worked  by  the  royal  wife  of  the  Conqueror 
and  her  ladies,  is  a  specimen.  Amusement  was  derived 
from  wandering  minstrels  and  jugglers,  who  sang  ballads 
of  love  and  adventure,  and  performed  marvellous  tricks 
with  knives  and  balls.  The  ladies,  too,  sang,  for  £ae 
voices  and  quick  ears  are  the  gifts  of  nature,  but  there  was 
no  instrumental  music,  and  no  reading,  for  the  reason  we 
have  already  hinted  at,  that  reading  was  not  a 
common  accomplishment.  When  the  art  was  acquired, 
it  was  generally  by  the  aid  of  some  ecclesiastic,  and  was 
confined  to  a  few  books  of  devotional  exercises. 

Leechcraft,  as  medicine  and  surgery  were  then  named, 
was  practised  by  ladies,  and  there  was  often  occasioD 
enough  for  them  to  exhibit  their  skill  in  the  healing  art 
Fighting  and  rough  play  gave  surgery  practice  in  the  wagr 
of  treating  bruises  and  cuts )  broken  limbs  had  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  If  only  one-tenth  of  the  complicated 
potions  and  lotions  we  read  of  as  being  in  use  a  thousand 
years  ago  were  known  to  and  made  by  the  young  ladies^ 
as  no  doubt  they  were,  they  must  have  had  plentj  of 
work  to  do,  and  of  a  very  queer  kind. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  young  ladies  of  the  present 
time  need  envy  very  much  the  young  ladies  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In. that  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  •'good  old 
times  "  will  not  bear  a  very  close  examination.  That,  in 
spite  of  all  surroundings,  many  of  them  were  very  good, 
affectionate,  and  generous,  we  well  know,  and  certainlf 
some  were  "beautiful  exceedingly.*'  But  they  are  less 
congenial  with  our  modern  ideas  of  what  young  ladies 
should  be  than  some  others  with  whom  we  hope  to  make 
acquaintance  in  future  essays.  Thb  Editor. 
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HOLDEN  WITH  THE  CORDS. 


VIII.— Th«  W 

GOOD  evening.  Squire,^  said  the  stranger,  in  a  deep 
yoice> — a  voice  that  would  have  been  gruff,  but 
for  the  melodizing  influences  of  the  soft  southern  climate. 
**  My  name  is  Corlew — John  Corlew,  of  Williston.  I 
came  to  see  if  you  would  consent  to  take  charge  of  a' case 
of  mine,  which  is  to  be  called  to-morrow.*' 

'*  To-morrow !     repeated  Bergan,  in  much  surprise. 
That  is  very  short  notice/' 

I  know  it.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
me  that  the  case  should  be  tried  at  this  time,  and  not 
carried  over  to  another  term.  It  was  in  the  hands  of 
Squire  Fielder,  one  of  our  Williston  lawyers  j  but  he  was 
taken  sick  this  afternoon, — fell  down  in  court,  some  brain 
difficulty  or  other, — and  is  forbidden  by  the  physicians  to 
do  a  thing.  So  I  inquired  for  a  lawyer  that  hadn't  got 
his  hands  full  of  busiuess,  and  somebody  mentioned  you- 
1  remembered  your  name )  I  happened  to  be  North  five 
years  ago,  and  heard  your  Commencement  speech,  and 
knew  what  sort  of  a  reputation  you  graduated  with ;  so  I 
quickly  made  up  my  mind  that  you  were  the  man  for  my 
need.  I've  brought  all  the  papers, —  Squire  Fielder's 
notes  and  all, — he  couldn't  well  do  less  than  give  them 
to  me,  under  the  circumstances.  I  understand  matters 
pretty  well  myself,  and  we've  got  the  night  before  us.  If 
you'll  undertake  to  master  the  case  by  ten  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning,  I  am  willing  to  put  it  in  your  hands." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Bergan,  after  a  brief  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Corlew  immediately  began  to  open  and  sort  his 
papers ;  Bergan  brought  writing  materials,  drew  his  chair 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  bent  all  the  powers 
of  his  mind  to  the  hard  task  before  him.  It  was  an 
action  for  ejectment,  involving  trial  of  title,  and  with  the 
usual  mixed  and  intricate  character  of  such  things ;  inter- 
woven, too,  with  a  pathetic  story  of  misfortune.  Bergan 
patiently  examined  and  questioned ;  Mr.  Corlew  intelli- 
geutly  explained  and  answered.  The  investigation  was 
scarce  half  concluded,  when  Bergan  quietly  pushed  Mr. 
Fielder's  notes  aside. 

"They  do  not  help  me,"  he  explained,  in  answer  to 
a  glance  from  Mr.  Corlew.  "  In  my  judgment,  he  has 
mistaken  the  point  on  which  the  case  really  hangs.  At 
all  events,  I  shall  do  better  to  nuinage  it  in  my  own 
way.'* 

Midnight  came  and  went  on  silent  feet  j  the  "  wee, 
sma'  hours,"  sacred  to  love  rather  than  law,  hastened, 
one  after  another,  to  join  their  numerous  kin  in  the  misty 
▼ale  of  the  Heretofore;  the  stars  went  out  like  spent 
lamps  3  the  dim  night-silence  began  to  stir  with  vagut 
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premonitioAS  of  light  and  soiad;  finally,  grey  daws 
looked  solenmlj  in  through  ike  wiadow.  Then  Bergaa 
lifted  his  heac^  and  pushed  back  the  hair  from  his 
brow. 

Now  leave  me,"  he  said  to  his  companion,  with 
unwonted  sombreness.  '*  The  lest  miist  be  done  by 
myself*  I  will  meet  yon  at  the  eourt-hoose  in  gcod 
time." 

He  made  an  almost  impereeptible  pause.  Hien 
looking  Mr.  Corlew  full  m  the  face,  he  said,  in  a  tone 
half-assertive,  half-questioning — 

"  You  wish  to  succeed  in  this  suit  ? " 

Mr.  Corlew's  eyes  fell  under  his  penetrating  |jaze. 
Of  course  I  do,"  he  answered,  a  little  surlily.  "  What 
else-am  I  here  for  ? " 

Bergan  seemed  to  muse  for  B-nMment.  Well,"  said 
he,  at  length,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  recalls  his 
thoughts  from  an  episodical  flight  to  the  main  subjt^ct, 
"I  think  you  may  reasonably  expect  success,  if  your 
witnesses  testify  as  is  here  set  down.  The  law  is  clearly 
in  your  favour.** 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  returned  Mr.  Corlew, 
heartily.  Yet  he  looked  slightly  annoyed,  none  the  less ; 
and  his  "  Grood  morning,"  as  he  went  out,  was  a  little 
stiff. 

Bergan  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  folded  his  arms,  and 
knitted  his  brow.  He  looked  like  a  man  assailed  by 
some  miserable  doubt  or  suspicion,  which  yet  he  is  half- 
inclined  to  regard  as  illegttimaite. 

*'  It  is  a  necessity  of  my  profession,"  he  muttered,  at 
last  5  and,  with  a  mighty  effort,  he  tore  himself  free 
from  the  teasing  phantom,  and  addressed  himself  anew  to 
his  work. 

There  is  no  need  to  harden  these  pages  with  the 
tedious  formalities  of  a  trial  at  law.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Bergan  conducted  the  case  with  an  ease  and  ability 
that  surprised  bis  legal  [aasociotes.  They  had  looked  for 
some  nervousness,  some  heskatioa,  some  solicitude,  some 
awkwardness,  in  the  minoer  of  the  yoang  legal  debutant ; 
they  could  detect  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  made  his 
opening  speech  with  coasumaiate  clearness  and  com- 
posure 3  and  he  examined  and  cross-examined  witnesses, 
quoted  authorities,  took  exceptions,  and  made  points,  with 
a  quiet  ease,  and  even,  at  times,  with  a  touch  of  listless- 
ness,  that  argued  excellent  traioiag  and  profound  know- 
ledge. 

Perhaps  his  quietude  of  manner  was  the  more  perfect, 
that  a  slight  cloud  hung  on  his  brow,  all  through  the 
two  days  of  the  trial,  though  his  observers  were  too  little 
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acquainted  with  the  wonted  expression  of  his  face  to 
discover  it.  Not  till  he  rose  to  make  his  final  speech 
did  the  shadow  lift.  Then,  indeed^  the  spectators  noticed 
a  change.  He  had  spoken  but  a  few  sentences,  when  his 
eyes  kindled,  his  brow  cleared,  his  voice  gathered  fulness 
and  melody,  he  forgot  himself  and  his  doubt  in  the  glow 
of  an  irresistible  inspiration,  in  the  glad  exercise  of  a 
natural  gift  of  oratory  so  wondrous,  so  unexpected,  and 
so  potent,  that  court  and  spectators  were  alike  taken  by 
storm.  Only  in  dim  tradition  had  such  a  speech  ever 
been  heard  in  that  court-room, — so  fluent,  so  animated, 
so  skilfully  throwing  an  ideal  grace  around  dry,  bare 
legal  facts,  without  dimming  their  outline  or  destroying 
their  logical  connection.  People  held  their  breath  to 
listen,  unwilling  to  lose  one  delicate  shade  of  thought,  one 
fit,  luminous  expression.  Two  or  three  times  tHe  judge 
was  forced  to  suppress  outbursts  of  applause,  in  which, 
nevertheless,  his  pleased  and  interested  face  concurred ; 
and  when  Bergan  took  his  seat,  grey-headed  lawyers 
stretched  their  hands  across  the  table  in  hearty  con- 
gratulation. 

A  verdict  for  his  client  was  almost  immediately  ren- 
dered. Then  he  stepped  out  into  the  crowd,  to  be  met 
on  all  sides  by  extended  hands  and  enthusiastic  compli- 
ments. People  that  had  always  studiously  avoided  him, 
now  sought  to  catch  his  eye;  gentlemen  who  had  never 
vouchsafed  him  more  than  a  stiff  nod,  now  waited  to  give 
him  a  friendly  hand-grasp  and  a  few  congratulatory  words. 
One  of  the  magnates  of  the  neighbourhood  publicly 
stamped  him,  as,  it  were,  with  the  seal  of  his  high  appro- 
bation, by  engaging  him  for  a  few  moments  in  conversa- 
tion, and  then  parting  from  him  with  an  intimation  that 
be  might  expect  an  early  invitation  to  dinner. 

Turning  away  from  the  dog-day  smile  of  this  per- 
sonage— late  and  sultry — Bergan  encountered  the  meaning 
gaze  of  a  pair  of  blear  eyes. 

Sudden  change  of  weather,'*  remarked  Dick  Causton, 
dryly.  never  rains  but  it  pours.'    You  are  in  a 

heavy  shower,  Mr.  Arling." 

And  with  unwonted  consideration,  Dick  waited  till 
Bergan  had  passed  on,  before  he  muttered.  In  picciol 
tempo  passu  ogni  gran  pioggia^ — a  heavy  shower  is  soon 
over." 

Dr.  Remy  came  next.  "I  never  sing  in  chorus/* 
said  he,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  putting  his  hands 
behind  him  j  **  I  shall  keep  my  compliments  for  a  day  of 
dearth.    But  what  a  weathercock  is  public  opinion  !  *' 

Yet  the  change  was  not  altogether  so  sudden  and 
radical  as  it  appeared.  Bergan's  upright,  independent 
coarse  of  conduct,  so  quietly  persisted  in,  through  all 
these  months,  despite  every  discouragement,  had  at  last 
begun 'to  tell  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  community. 
Mrs.  Lyte's  warm  advocacy  and  indignant  protest,  in  her 
small  circle,  had  also  had  its  weight.  Probably  both 
would  have  availed  much  earlier,  but  for  the  curiously 
infelicitous  language  in  which  Dr.  Remy  had  all  along 
chosen  to  couch  his  responses  to  such  persons  as  had 


approached  him  in  relation  to  Bergan's  character  and 
habits. 

*'  As  talented  a  fellow  as  ever  lived,"  he  replied  to  one 
inquirer,  "and  as  deep  a  one.  Ah!  he  knows  well 
what  he's  about !  " 

"Sober?"    he  answered  another,— ** certainly;  as 
sober  as  an  anchorite.   I  hope  he  will  keep  so." 

Mr.  Arling  is  my  ndghboor  and  friend,  as  friend- 
ship  goes,"  he  said  to  another ;  "  I  neither  make,  nor 
listen  to,  derogatory  remarks  about  him.  If  you  want 
confirmation  for  your  prejudice,  go  elsewhere.  I  am  not 
in  that  line." 

Intentionally  or  not,  Dr.  Remy's  cool  cynicism  rather 
damaged  than  helped  Bergan's  cause. 

Nevertheless,  the  steadfast  testimony  of  his  upright 
life  remained,  and  could  not  be  wholly  ignored.  The 
feeling  was  fast  becoming  general  that  the  young  niaa 
deserved  somewhat  better  at  the  hands  of  the  commonit}  ! 
than  he  had  received.  And  the  feeling  would  doubtless  J 
have  manifested  itself  in  good  time,  and  with  due  caution, 
if  Bergan's  unexampled  success  in  the  court-room  had 
not  fairly  dazzled  out  of  sight  the  last  lingering  shadow  of 
prejudice,  and  caused  a  popular  reaction  toward  the  odier 
extreme  of  enthusiastic  admiration  and  approval— are- 
action  all  the  stronger  because  spurred  on  by  a  lurking 
sense  oi  past  injustice. 

Moreover,  the  little,  sleepy  town,  whose  inteliectoal 
brilliants  were  few,  and  not  of  the  first  water,  naturally 
felt  that  it  could  not  afford  to  ignore  the  fine  talent  which 
had  so  suddenly  blazed  out  in  its  midst,  and  which  might 
be  regarded  as,  in  some  sense,  of  its  own  creation. 

"  He  really  belongs  to  us,  you  know,"  remarked  one 
townsman  proudly  to  another.  "  He  comes  of  the  Bcr- 
gans  of  Bergan  Hall,  on  the  mother's  side,— good  old 
aristocratic  stock.    And  he's  an  honour  to  it ! " 

And  so,  as  had  been  smd  before,  Bergan's  exit  from 
the  court-room  was  a  scene  of  triumph  that  might  easily 
have  turned  an  older  head,  and  quickened  the  beatinr  of 
a  chiller  heart. 

But  Bergan  took  it  all  quietly,  gravely — almost  in- 
differently. The  cloud  had  settled  back  upon  his  brow, 
and  never  stirred  for  any  compliment,  or  congratulation, 
or  friendliness.  Most  persons  attributed  it  to  wounded 
pride,  not  yet  healed.  In  the  midst  of  the  ovation,  they 
believed  that  he  kept  a  rankling  remembrance  of  the 
coldness  and  neglect  which  had  preceded  it.  One  ob- 
server only,  a  little  clearer  eyed  than  the  rest,  said  to 
him : — 

''You  look  tired." 

*'  And  well  he  may ! "  responded  Mr.  Corlew,  standing 
by  with  a  face  of  unalloyed  satisfaction.  "  He  never  sav 
the  case  until  the  evening  before  last,  and  he  has  not  slept 
for  two  nights." 

There  was  another,  and  a  stronger,  burst  of  admira- 
tion, mingled  with  wonder  j  but  the  complacent,  satisfied 
tone  of  Mr.  Corlew's  voice  only  deepened  the  shadow  on 
Bergan's  brow.    Quickly  extricating  himself  from  both 
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crowd  and  client,  he  walked  swiftly  home^  meditating, 
as  he  went,  upon  the  seeming  churlishness  of  human 
existence^  in  that  it  never  gives  us  what  we  want,  or  gives 
it  only  in  such  way  and  shape  as  to  neutralize  its 
sweetness. 

What,  then,  was  the  drop  of  bitterness  in  his  cup  of 
triumph  ? 

Not  the  paltry  pride  that  had  been  attributed  to  him, 
tier  yet  the  depressing  reaction  that  comes  after  excite- 
ment, but  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  he  had  helped  to  do 
an  injostice.  He  had  discovered — or  seemed  to  discover 
—as  the  intricacies  of  the  recent  case  had  unfolded  them* 
selves  before  him,  that  law  and  justice  stood  on  opposite 
sides  of  it.  Of  his  client's  legal  right  to  the  property  in 
dispute,  admitting  his  statements  to  be  true,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  question  5  but  of  his  moral  right  to  it,  as  well  as 
of  his  own  personal  integrity,  and  that  of  his  principal 
witness,  Bergan  had  grave  doubts.  And  these  doubts 
bad  followed  him,  and  planted  a  heavy  footstep  on  his 
conscience,  all  the  way  down  through  the  trial.  For  he 
was  still  young,  his  personal  conscience  tender,  and  his 
professional  one  undeveloped.  His  duty  as  a  man,  and 
bis  duty  as  a  lawyer,  had  not  yet  distinctly  separated 
themselves  into  opposing  segments. 

So,  while  the  whole  town  was  ringing  with  the  fame 
of  his  successful  legal  dibut^  he  sat  moodily  in  his  office, 
a  prey  to  troubled  and  half-regretful  thought,  until  Sleep, 
so  long  defrauded  of  her  rights,  stole  upon  him  in  his 
chair,  and  held  him  fast  prisoned  in  her  soft  embrace. 


IX. 

Thb  First  Links  op  a  Chain. 

don't  beg  pardon  for  disturbing  you,''  said  Doctor 
^emy,  giving  the  sleeper  a  vigorous  shake.  **  You  are  in 
as  fair  a  way  to  catch  your  death  of  cold,  as  your  worst 
enemy  could  wish  you  to  be.'* 

Bergan  slowly  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  vacantly 
around  him.  The  doctor's  words,  though  they  had 
reached  his  ears,  had  not  penetrated  to  his  understanding. 
As  yet,  he  was  but  half  cognizant  of  his  whereabouts,  not 
at  all  of  his  circumstances. 

"Come,  up  with  you!"  persisted  the  doctor,  "and 
take  a  turn  round  the  room,  to  get  the  chill  out  of  your 
Wood.  Man  alive  !  what  were  you  thinking  of,  to  go  to 
sleep  before  that  window,  with  such  a  damp  wind  blow- 
ing in  ? " 

"  I  did  not  mean  to,**  responded  Bergan,  drowsily. 
And  his  eyes  closed  again. 

*'Did  not  mean  to!**  repeated  Doctor  Remy,  in  a 
tone  of  ineffable  contempt  You  might  at  least  have 
vouchsafed  me  a  newer  excuse  :  that  is  worn  threadbare. 
It  has  served  the  whole  human  race,  from  Eve  over  her 
apple,  down  to  Cathie  over  her  last  broken  doll.  Nobody 


'means'  to  do  anything.  Except  me — I  'mean'  to 
wake  you  up.*'  And  the  doctor  gave  Bergan  another  un- 
compromising shake. 

''It  is  so  good  to  sleep!  *'  remonstrated  the  young 
man,  in  the  same  drowsy  tone. 

"  It  is  so  good  to  have  the  rheumatism,  or  that  cream 
of  delights  known  hereabout  as  the  broken-bone  fever !  " 
returned  the  doctor,  with  cool  irony.  "  However,*'  he 
added,  indifferently,  turning  away,  "  chacun  d  son  goUiJ* 

"  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  leave  him,  in  that  way. 
Doctor,"  said  a  rebuking  voice,  beneath  the  window. 
Miss  Lyte,  fastening  up  a  rose-bush,  in  the  dusk  outside, 
had  heard  the  whole. 

"  Certainly  not,  if  it  pleases  you  to  wish  otherwise,*' 
replied  the  doctor,  gallantly. 

And  returning  to  the  charge.  Doctor  Remy  did  not 
remit  his  efforts  until  he  had  gotten  the  half-vexed  young 
man  upon  his  feet,  and  forced  him  to  pace  two  or  three 
times  up  and  down  the  office.  Thereupon  Bergan  was 
fain  to  avow  that  his  limbs  were  stiff  and  sore,  and  he 
had  no  mind  for  further  exercise. 

"  Just  as  I  expected,''  said  the  doctor,  calmly. 

Without  further  words,  he  marched  Bergan  off  to  bed, 
and  did  not  let  him  alone  until,  by  dint  of  various  out* 
ward  and  inward  applications,  he  had  restored  natural 
warmth  and  circulation  to  his  chilled,  benumbed  frame. 
In  doing  this,  the  young  man  was  effectually  roused ;  and 
memory  and  thought  came  back  with  consciousness. 

"  Doctor,"  said  he,  suddenly,  '*  I  almost  envy  you 
your  profession.'* 

"  Why  ? " 

Because,  as  you  told  me  at  our  first  meeting,  your 
duty  is  always  plainly  one  thing — to  save  life." 

"  Humph !  it  seems  to  me  that  yours  is  equally  plain 
to  save  your  client.*' 

*'  What !  whether  his  cause  be  right  or  wrong  ?  " 

"  /  save  life,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil — a  thief  s  or  a 
saint's.'* 

Bergan  was  silent  for  a  moment.  He  felt  the 
sophistry,  but  could  not,  on  the  instant,  detect  wherein  it 
lay.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  main 
question  by  a  side  issue. 

"  You  say  that  you  fsave  life,'*  said  he,  "  but  do  you 
feel  that  it  is  really  you  ?  Are  you  never  conscious  of  a 
power  above  you,  without  whose  help  your  efforts  would 
avail  nothing  ?  " 

"  Granted,  for  the  sake  'of  argument,'*  replied  Doctor 
Remy,  composedly.  "  Then  you  may  believe  that  it  is 
not  your  efforts  which  gain  a  cause,  but  the  'power 
above,'  of  which  you  speak." 

It  is  not  often  that  a  side  issue  leads  so  directly  back 
to  the  main  point  as  in  this  instance,  thanks  to  Doctor 
Remy's  mode  of  treating  it.  '*  I  see,"  said  Bergan, 
musingly,  '*  the  difference  is  in  the  intent.  Of  course, 
God  does  decide  the  event,  or  consequence — that  is 
beyond  us.  He  can  frustrate  our  best  efforts,  or  crown 
them  with  success,  as  He  pleases.    Our  business,  then, 
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IS  with  mod^es,  and  afans,  and  means/'  (The  last 
dauses  came  slowly,  and  in  die  natural,  if  not  the  logical 
order  of  ^thought.)  It  is  after  we  hare  made  sure  that 
those  three  are  right,'*  he  went  on,  "  that  we  are  freed 
from  responsibilitj,  and  can  comfortably  leave  resalts  to 
God." 

AU  Terj  fine,"  retamod  Doctor  Remy,  coolly.  Bat 
it  seems  to  me  that  oor  motives,  means,  and  aims  (that  is 
to  say,  yours  and  mine)  are  the  same.  Motive,  love  of 
life  means,  a  proleaaiMi ;  akn,  money — which  though  in 
itsdf  only  a  meana,  b  the  fnost  convenient  representative 
of  an  that  it  will  buy;  that  is,  ril  that  supports  life  and 
enhances  its  enjoyments." 

I  hope  you  are  not  aenoos,."  replied  Bergan,  gravely. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  any  man — much  less 
a  man  with  your  taleait,  cdltore,  and  opportunities  for 
benefiting  his  fellows*  ceuld  be  satisted  with  so  poor 
an  ambition  as  that.** 

Doctor  Remy  slightly  raised  his  eyebrows.  **My 
dear  fellow,'*  said  he,  ^  j<m  do  not  follow  your  pro- 
fession for  the  sake  of  the  money  that  yon  expect  it  to 
bring  you,  what  (h  you  Mlow  it  for  ? 

"  Money  is  one  obfect,  of  course,**  answered  Bergan, 
"  but  I  hope  it  is  not  the  only  one,  nor  even  the  chief  one. 
When  my  mind  takes  a  leap  into  the  future^  it  is  not  so 
much  fees  that  I  tkink  of,  as  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  and 
rights  to  be  protected,  and  influence  to  be  gained  .and 
exercised — yes,  and  fame  and  independence  to  be  won.*' 

"All  very  good  things,"  retnmed  Doctor  Remy, 
smiling  ;  and  all  very  dependent  on  those  same  fees,  of 
which  you  think  so  little.  Without  money,  you  will  not 
do  much  for  right,  nor  against  wrong ;  neither  can  you 
be  independent,  or  famous^  or  influential.  If  I  cared  for 
anything  of  the  kind,  ft  would  be  for  power—direct, 
absolute  power^  over  men's  acts  and  lives.  But  as  that 
belongs  only  to  king*  and  genersAs,  I  am  content  to  do 
with  

He  hesitated. 

"  Well,  what  ?    said  Bergan. 

"Wealth— when  I  get  it,"  answered  the  doctor. 
''Weahh,  and  what  it  brings;  ease,  leisure,  unlimited 
opportunity  and  means  for  the  cultivation  of  the  in^ 
tellcct." 

"  'Hie  intellect,  then,  is  your  final  object,  your  ulti- 
mate good  ?  "  said  Bef^gaa. 

Yes ;  it  is  the  one  thing  which  distinguishes  man 
from  the  brutes/'  replied  the  doctor. 

"  With  the  soul,"  rejoined  Bergan. 

"A  word  without  an  idea,"  returned  the  doctor; 
'*  unless,  indeed,  you  mean  to  apply  it  to  that  life-prin- 
ciple, which  belongs  to  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as 
men.** 

Bergan  looked  amazed.  *'Do  you  really  make  no 
distinction,"  be  asked,  "between  mind  and  soul  ? " 

"  None.    To  me,  they  are  synonymous  terms." 

"Is  it  from  the  intdlect,  then,"  said  Bergan,  "that 
the  moral  sense  comes  ?  " 


Doctor  Remy*s  lips  opened  for  a  reply,  bit  dosed 
again  in  silence.  And,  knowing  that  be  was  never  at  t 
loss  for  a  rejoinder,  Bergan  suspected  that  the  words  so 
suddenly  cnt  off  from  otterance  were  of  a  fhmkcr  dit- 
racter  than  his  second  thought  approved.  Before  bis 
less  impromptu  answer  was  ready,  Bei^gan,  foflowiog 
out  some  rapid,  unexplained  train  of  thought,  asked : 

"  Doctor,  did  you  ever  feel  remorse  ?  ** 
Never.    That  is  a  disease.    I  aaa  in  healdL" 

**  Bnt,  doctor/*  persisted  Bergan,  *'  diodd  yoo  all 
that  a  healthy  body,  which  was  incapable  of  feeling  ptin  ; 
Should  yon  not  rather  say  that  it  was  paralysed,  or 
ossified 

^  Just  as  I  should  say  that  it  was  inflamed,  if  mere 
pressure  caused  it  acute  pain,"  answered  Doctor  Remf. 

Bergan  looked  unconvinced. 
I  do  not  mean  that  I  never  feel  regret,'*  explained  tk 
doctor.      I  have  often  been  angry  with  myself  for  hating 
been  guilty  of  a  mistake." 

^  A  mistake,*'  repeated  Bergan,  doubtfully.  ^  Do  foo 
mean  a  sm  V 

I  will  not  be  particular  about  terms,*'  replied  Doctor 
Remy,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  Bat  I  prefer  my  owoi 
as  better  expressing  my  ideas.*' 

Bergan  looked  a  little  bewildered.  The  doctor  again 
condescended  to  explain. 

"  Like  yon,"  said  he, "  I  hold  it  to  be  every  man's 
duty  to  make  the  most  of  his  life — ^his  talents,  time,  and 
health.  If  he  so  act  as  to  hinder  the  development,  or 
impair  the  value  and  efficiency^  of  any  of  these,  does  it 
make  any  practical  difference  whether  we  call  it  a  sm  or 
a  mistake  ?" 

"  None,"  answered  Bergan,  with  scorn  that  he  could 
not  repress;  ''except  that  it  narrows  everything— aim, 
responsibility,  hope,  faith,  desire,  and  fulfilment—down 
to  man*s  miserable  self !" 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  coldly,  "  bring  me  the  most 
signal  example  of  heroism,  dismterestedness,  diaritj— 
what  you  like — that  you  can  find  5  and  I  will  point  out  to 
you  a  plain  germ  of  selfishness  at  the  bottom  of  it" 

At  this  moment  his  office-boy,  Soipio,  thrust  his  woolly 
head  in  the  door  with  the  laconic  intimation — 

*'  Sent  for,  massa.    Dreff al  hurry.** 

"And  in  good  time,'*  laughed  the  doctor.  ''Iwas 
forgetting  my  professional  duty  to  yon,  which  was,  to  haw 
left  you  long  ago  to  the  sleep  which  you  so  much  need, 
and  which  you  may  now  safely  and  profitably  take.  Good 
night." 

For  some  moments  Bergan  laythinking over  the  conrer- 
sation.  Never  had  Doctor  Remy's  low  and  limited  notions 
of  life  been  so  nakedly  presented  to  his  abhorrent  gaze.  A 
certain  distrust  and  dread  awoke  within  him,  accompanied 
by  a  chill  creeping  of  the  flesh,  as  at  something  not  alto- 
gether human.  It  impressed  him  that  there  was  a  dark  and 
sinister  peculiarity  about  this  man,  with  the  rareljr  culti- 
vated intellect  and  the  inert  aflections — this  man  whom 
he  had  so  long  called  his  friend,  and  who,  so  far  as  he 
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knew,  had  not  01  deserved  the  name;  a  pecoiiarity  that 
could  not  fail  to  be  pernicious  to  lives  and  characters  too 
intimately  connected  with  him. 

Meanwhile,  much  to  his  surprise,  as  well  as  gratifica- 
tion. Doctor  Remy  was  hastening  toward  Bergan  Hall. 
Maamer  Roe  being  suddenly  seized  with  alarming  symp- 
toms, the  Major's  head  man,  Ben,  had  been  despatched 
to  Berganto^,  with  instructions  not  to  retnm  without  a 
l^ysician.  in  his  haste  and  anxiety,  it  had  not  occurred 
to  the  Major  to  make  any  exception,  though  he  retained  a 
sufficiently  angry  reminiscence  of  Doctor  Remy's  cool  and 
satirical  demeanour,  on  die  occasion  of  his  ill-fated  visit 
of  reconciliation  to  Bergan,  to  have  prompted  one,  if  he 
had  bethought  himself  of  it  in  time. 

Ben,  therefore,  having  sought  two  other  representatives 
of  the  medical  profession  without  success,  finally  presented 
himself  at  Doctor  Remy's  office.  There  the  doctor  found 
him,  on  quitting  Bergan*8  room ;  and  in  rery  brief  space  of 
tnne  the  two  were  driving  swiftly  up  the  long  avenue, 
tbroogh  a  moonlight  that  was  scarcdy  less  illuminative 
than  sunshine,  and  far  more  beautifying,  by  reason  of  the 
soft  charm  with  which  it  enhanced  beauties  while  it  con- 
cealed defects. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Doctor  Remy  had  entered 
upon  the  territory  of  Bergan  Hall.  He  was  surprised  both 
at  its  extent  and  its  signs  of  opulence.  As  he  passed  the 
stately,  deserted  mansion,  showing  so  fair  in  the  moon- 
light, under  its  grand,  sheltering  oaks,  and  came  in  sight 
of  the  popnlons  negro  quarter,  and  the  far  stretch  of  culti- 
vated fields  beyond,  his  face  was  ^ive  not  only  with 
interest,  but  with  something  deeper  still :  ft  might  be 
calculation. 

"  A  fair  inheritance  !"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Miss  Astra 
will  be  a  most  eligible  pariu  I  wonder  if  that  will  is 
made !" 

The  Major  was  standing  in  the  door  of  his  cc^ge  as 
the  boggy  drove  up  with  the  doctor. 

"  So  it's  you,  is  it  ?"  was  his  curt  salutation.  And  his 
tone  and  look  said  plainly  enough, I  wish  it  were  any- 
body else !" 

But  Doctor  Remy,  though  generally  armed  at  all  points 
against  such  looks  and  tones,  now  seemed  to  take  no 
notice. 

Yes,**  said  he,  good-naturedly,  "  it  is  I.  Harris  and 
Garish  were  both  out,  and  Ben  had  to  take  me  or  nobody. 
Allow  me  to  assure  you  that  he  chose  wisely,  for,  if  the 
case  be  what  I  suspect,  from  his  account,  it  does  not  admit 
of  delay.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  sooner  I  am 
introduced  to  the  patient,  the  better.'* 

If  the  doctor  had  been  studying  his  speech  for  the  last 
half  hour,  it  could  not  have  been  more  skilfully  constructed. 
The  Major's  irritation  instantly  gave  way,  partly  melted 
hj  the  doctor's  good-humour,  partly  forgotten  in  a  sudden 
rush  of  anxiety, 

**  Come  on,  then,"  said  he,  turning  to  lead  the  way  to 
oW  Rue's  cabin,  which  was  but  a  little  way  from  the  cot- 
tage. 


As  they  approached,  pamful  gasps  and  gnooDS  were 
distinctly  heard  from  within. 

On  the  doorstep.  Major  Bergan  paused. 

^  She  is  my  old,  faithful  nurse,"  said  he,  feelingly. 
"  Spore  nothing — no  skill,  nor  trouble,  nor  expense— no 
more  than  if  she  were  the  first  lady  of  the  county." 

A  kind  of  spasm  crossed  his  rugged  features,  and 
throwing  himself  down  on  a  bench  beside  the  door,  he  leffc 
the  doctor  to  enter  alone. 


X. 

Feeling  his  Way. 

Rue  was  lying  on  her  bed,  propped  up  by  pillows  into  a 
half-sitting  posture.  Her  breath  came  raspingly  and 
painfully,  and  she  had  the  dingy  pallor  wherewith  disease 
is  wont  to  write  itself  on  the  African  face. 

Is  it  death  ?"  she  asked,  hoarsely,  when  the  doctor 
had  finished  his  examination.  Because,  if  it  is,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  in  time  to  send  for  Master  Bergan — I 
mean,  Mr.  Arling." 

Doctor  Remy  looked  down  upon  the  blind  woman 
with  a  grave,  almost  a  frowning  face,  which  she  could 
not  see. 

"  So  you  are  attached  to  Mr.  Arling,"  said  he. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Rue,  simply.  He  is  Miss 
Eleanor's  son,  you  know." 

"Your  case  is  not  desperate  this  time,"  said  he, 
though  I  can  see  that  it  is  painful.  Your  cold,  being 
unwisely  left  to  run  its  own  course,  has  resulted  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  throat,  and  partially  of  the  lungs.  But  it  is 
not  beyond  present  relief,  nor  permanent  cure,  I  think. 
At  least,  we  shall  soon  see." 

There  was  no  question  of  Doctor  Remy's  professional 
skill.  In  Berganton,  his  scientific  superiority  had  early 
been  recognized  by  the  community,  and  tacitly  conceded 
by  his  medical  brethren.  Yet  he  could  hardly  be  said  to 
be  popular,  even  with  his  patients.  There  was  no  afifection 
mingled  with  the  respect  accorded  to  his  talent.  It  was 
intuitively  felt,  if  not  clearly  understood  and  expressed, 
that,  though  he  brought  every  resource  of  science  to  the 
sick-chamber,  he  brought  nothing  else.  He  was  as  cold 
and  pitiless  as  his  own  steel  probe  or  lance.  And  there  are 
times  when  a  deep,  human  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
physician  is  as  real  a  medicament  to  the  sufferer  as  any 
set  down  in  the  pharmacopceia ;  in  which  fact  many  a 
genial  quack  finds  his  account.  It  had  come,  therefore, 
to  be  very  much  the  Berganton  habit  to  reserve  Doctor 
Remy's  skill  for  severe  accidents,  for  consultations,  for  the 
awful  conflict  of  life  and  death  over  wasted  forms  writhing 
with  sharp  pain,  or  locked  in  moveless  stupor-  But  the 
thousand  pettier  ills  of  life,  which  asked  for  tender  con- 
sideration almost  as  imperatively  as  for  medicine,  preferred 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  fatherly  kindness  of  good 
old  Doctor  Harris,  or  the  warm-hearted  enthusiasm  of 
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the  last  medical  arrival^  Doctor  Grerrisb^  whose  scientific 
attainments  had,  as  yet,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  but 
whose  smile  was  a  veritable  cordial. 

For  some  reason — ^probably  as  a  step  to  Major  Bergan*s 
favour — he  was  putting  forth  all  his  skill.  In  one  respect, 
he  was  always  admirable ;  he  never  hesitated  to  put  his 
professional  hand  to  any  business  that  might  seem  to  be- 
long more  properly  to  the  nurse.  Rue's  attendants  were 
ignorant  and  awkward ;  if  Doctor  Remy  had  not  helped 
to  carry  his  orders  into  effect,  progress  would  have  been 
slow.  As  it  was,  the  treatment  was  prompt  and  effective. 
In  about  an  hour,  the  acute  pains  had  ceased,  respiration 
had  become  less  difficult,  and  Rue  having  devoutly 
thanked  the  doctor,  under  God,  for  relief  so  speedy  and 
so  grateful,  had  turned  on  her  side  for  a  complete  self- 
surrender  to  the  delightful  drowsiness  that  was  stealing 
over  her. 

Coming  out,  Doctor  Remy  found  Brick  waiting  for 
him,  on  the  bench  where  he  bad  left  the  Major. 

"  Is  gramma  goin*  to  get  well  ?  "  he  asked,  anxiously. 

'•Certainly, — in  a  few  days,*'  returned  the  doctor. 
Where  is  your  master  ?  " 

The  negro  pointed  to  the  Major's  cottage.  *'  Ole  massa 
is  thar,"  he  answered.  "  He  tole  me,  when  you's  t'rough, 
to  ax  you  to  come  an'  see  him." 

The  doctor  turned  in  the  direction  indicated,  but  was 
plainly  in  no  hurry  to  reach  the  goal.  He  walked  very 
leisurely,  stopping  now  and  then,  to  look  round  on  the 
moonlit  landscape.  Not  till  he  seemed  to  have  settled 
some  knotty  point  to  his  satisfaction,  did  he  enter  the 
cottage. 

The  Major  was  seated  at  the  table,  with  his  bottle 
and  glass  before  him.  He  did  not  need  to  ask  Doctor 
Remy  how  the  case  had  gone;  that  had  already  been 
made  known  to  him  by  the  mouths  of  half-a-dozen  eager 
messengers.  He  merely  said,  in  a  tone  that  was  half  a 
protest : — 

I  never  expected  to  be  so  much  obliged  to  you, 
Doctor  Remy.  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  my  faithful  old 
nurse.  She  is  the  last  link  between  me  and  my  early 
days.    Is  she  out  of  danger  ? " 

"  For  the  present,  yes.  And  in  the  morning,  I  will 
look  in  to  see  how  she  goes  on   that  is,  if  you  wish." 

"  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour,  '  returned  the  Major,  in  a 
tone  that  was  almost  courteous.  Sit  down,  before  you 
go>  and  take  a  drink." 

Doctor  Remy  quietly  took  a  chair,  but  shook  his  head 
at  the  proffered  glass.  •*  No,  thank  you,"  said  he.  We 
physicians  need  to  keep  our  heads  clear  and  our  nerves 
steady  \  and  brandy  does  not  conduce  to  either." 

"  It  never  hurt  mine,"  answered  Major  Bergan,  rather 
surlily,  as  if  he  suspected  a  covert  insinuation  in  the 
doctor's  words. 

**  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Doctor  Remy,  indifferently. 
And,  glancing  out  of  the  open  window,  he  added,  "  A 
fine  place  you  have  here." 

*•  The  finest  in  the  county,"  replied  the  Major,  with 


frank  pride.  ''That  is,  as  far  as  soil  and  crops  ait 
concerned.  The  old  Hall  is  out  of  repair,  to  be  sme, 
but  it  can  be  restored  to  its  former  grandeur,  whenefcr 
I  see  fit." 

Doctor  Remy  gave  his  host  a  long,  penetrating,  com- 
prehensive look.   "  I  should  advise  you  not  to  neglect  the 
work  too  long,"  he  observed,  gravely,  "  if  you  hare  it  j 
much  at  heart."  j 

Major  Bergan  set  down  the  glass  that  was  on  its  way  ; 
to  his  lips,  and  looked  wonderingly  at  his  guest 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

"  Because  a  man  of  your  age,  with  your  habits,  breaks 
down  soon,  when  once  he  begins." 

•*  My  habits,"  growled  the  Migor,  drawing  his  eye- 
brows into  a  heavy  frown,  ''  what  do  yon  mean,  joq 
insolent  scamp  ?  *' 

**  I  mean,"  replied  Doctor  Remy,  composedly,  habits 
at  once  active,  careless,  and  self-indulgent ;  such  as  riding 
or  walking  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  spending  hours  in  the 
rice  fields,  rising  early  and  sitting  up  late,  eating  ad  liHtKMj 
and  drinking  ad  iTifinitum" 

The  sununary  was  too  truthful,  and  the  tone  too  pro- 
fessional, for  the  Major  to  retain  his  unreasonable  ai^er. 
He  merely  asked — How  do  you  know  that  I  do  these 
things  ? " 

By  your  looks." 

"  Pshaw ! "  exclaimed  Major  Bergan,  with  a  scornful 
curl  of  the  lip. 

Doctor  Remy  smiled,  with  the  calm  unconcern  of  a 
man  who  knows  his  ground.  ^  Your  looks  tell  me  more 
that,"  said  he. 

"  If  they  tell  you  anything  but  that  I  am  well— per- 
fectly well— they  lie,"  answered  the  Major,  Uantly. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Doctor  Remy. 
Doubtless,  then,  you  sleep  sound  and  soft.'* 

"  No,  I  don't,"  grumbled  the  Major,  with  unsuspect- 
ing frankness,    I  sleep  like  a  man  tossed  in  a  blanket** 
And  probably  you  have  pleasant  dreams." 
On  the  contrary — a  ^perfect  Bedlam  of  furies  and 
horrors." 

^'  And  I  suppose  that  you  never  have  headadies,  or 
dizziness,  or  vagueness  and  loss  of  sight." 

"  I  have  them  all,"  growled  the  Major,  with  an  oath^ 
"  every  miserable  item  of  them.  I  had  an  attack,  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  that  actually  laid  me  up  in  bed  for  a  daj! 
I  wonder  what  it  all  means ! " 

Doctor  Remy  forbore  to  signalize  his  victory  by  so 
much  as  a  triumphant  look.  "  It  means,"  he  answered, 
quietly,  "  that  you  will  be  none  the  worse  for  a  little 
medicine  in  the  house,  as  a  proviuon  for  future  attacks  of 
the  sort." 

And  opening  his  pocket  medicine-case.  Doctor  Remj 
selected  three  or  four  small  phials,  and  began  to  measorei 
mix,  and  fold  up  powders,  with  a  dexterity  that  it  pleased 
the  Major  to  witness.  He  noticed,  too,  that  the  doctor's 
brow  was  deeply  knit  as  he  prosecuted  his  task,  aod  that 
he  held  one  of  the  phials  suspended,  for  a  moment,  over 
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the  small  square  of  paper,  before  discharging  its  contents. 
All  this  looked  as  if  his  case  was  getting  doe  consider- 
ation, and  the  Major  was  proportionably  gratified. 

Doctor  Remy  ended  by  pushing  a  dozen  or  more  of 
tiny  folded  papers  across  the  table.  ^  Take  one,  in  water, 
every  two  hoars,"  said  he>  "till  the  symptoms  abate; 
that  is,  of  course,  when  you  have  another  attack.  There 
are  enough  for  several  occasions )  I  know  you  do  not  like 
to  send  for  a  doctor,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  At  the  same 
time/*  he  added,  take  care  to  drop  those  careless  habits 
that  I  mentioned." 

The  last  sentence  brought  a  doud  to  Major  Bergan's 
brow ;  but  the  doctor  gave  it  time  to  dissipate  while  he 
packed  his  medicine  case,  and  chatted  pleasantly  about  its 
convenient  arrangements.  "  And  now,"  said  he,  rising, 
"  what  else  can  I  do  for  you  ? 

"  Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  replied  the  Major,  '*  except 
it  be  to  present  your  bill.   What  else  can  a  doctor  do  ? " 

"Several  things,"  answered  Doctor  Remy,  lightly. 
''Make  your  will,  for  instance." 

The  Major  laughed  outright  I  should  say  that  was 
a  lawyer  s  business,"  said  he. 

So  it  is.  But  do  you  not  know  that  I  once  belonged 
to  the  bar  ?  " 

I  do  remember  hearing  something  of  the  sort,  now 
that  you  remind  me  of  it,'*  rejoined  the  Major,  drily.  '*I 
don't  think  any  the  better  of  you  for  it." 

"Nor  any  the  worse,  I  hope,"  returned  Doctor  Remy, 
placidly.  "At  all  events,  I  always  advise  Jmy  patients  to 
make  their  wills.  There  is  nothing  like  a  mind  at  rest 
about  the  future,  to  prolong  life."  He  seemed  to  speak 
carelessly,  yet  he  fastened  a  keen  look  on  the  Major's 
face,  nevertheless. 

The  latter  only  smiled.  "  When '  I  want  my  will 
made/*  said  he,  coolly,  "  I  will  employ  you  to  do  the 
job.'' 

"He  has  made  it  already,  as  he  said  he  would," 
thought  Doctor  Remy  to  himself.  "  And  the  chances  are 
that  he  won't  live  to  alter  it." 

'*  I  shall  be  very  much  at  your  service,"  he  answered, 
aloud.  "  And  now,  I  must  be  getting  townward  j  I  have 
to  see  another  patient  this  evening.'' 

The  Major  followed  him  out,  and  stood  for  some 
moments  watching  the  retreating  buggy.  Doctor  Remy, 
looking  back,  saw  him  there  in  the  moonlight,  and  a 
strange,  furtive  look  came  into  his  eyes. 

"I  have  given  'Providence'  a  chance,''  said  he  to 
himself.  "  Let  us  see  what  it  does  with  it." 

Major  Bergan,  meanwhile,  was  muttering,  ''What 
<i>d  he  mean,  I  wonder,  by  talking  to  me  about  my  will  ? 
It  is  certainly  no  concern  of  his.  Does  he  really  think 
me  near  death  ?  "  And  the  Major  shivered,  as  if  there 
^d  been  an  uncomfortable  chill  in  the  thought. 

**  Uncle  Harry,"  said  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  close  at  his 
elbow.  He  started,  and  turned  quickly  round. 

A  slender,  girlish  shape,  a  graceful  head,  drooping 
like  a  lily  on  its  stem — a  fair,  pure,  bright  face — this  was 


the  vision  that  confronted  him,  and  carried  him  back  to 
his  youth,  and  to  the  love  of  his  youth  5  the  untoward 
course  of  which  had  doubtless  helped  to  make  him  the 
man  that  he  was. 

Clarissi-  "  he  exclaimed,,  trembling,  and  feeling  as 
if  he  were  in  a  dream. 

The  vision  smiled.  ^'  Do  you  not  know  me,  uncle  r " 
it  asked,  in  its  sweet  tones ;  "  I  am  Carice." 

"  Ah !  '*  said  the  Major,  slowly,  and  as  if  but  half 
awake.  He  took  his  niece's  hands,  and  gazed  earnestly 
in  her  face.  You  are  like  your  mother,  child,  or  like 
what  she  was  at  your  age,  mudi  more  than  you  are  like 
the  child  that  used  to  play  around  my  knees — let  me  see, 
— six — eight — ^nine  years  ago.  I  missed  her,  Carice, 
when  she  stopped  coming,  I  missed  her." 

'*  She  missed  you  too,  uncle,"  replied  Carice.  "  She 
was  very  fond  of  you.'* 

"Then  why  did  she  stop  coming  ?  "  asked  the  Major, 
gloomily. 

"Because,  uncle,"  answered  Carice,  simply,  '*she 
grew  old  enough  to  know  that  it  is  a  child's  duty  to  obey, 
and  not  to  question." 

The  Major's  brow  darkened ;  but  he  looked  sad,  too. 
'*  I  never  laid  it  up  against  yoii,  Carice,"  he  said,  with  a 
significant  emphasis. 

"  Nor  against  anyone,  I  hope,"  replied  Carice,  coax- 
ingly.    "  Oh,  uncle,  ought  not  this  long  feud  to  cease  ? '' 

Major  Bergan  shook  his  head.  "  There  is  no  feud 
between  you  and  me,  child,"  said  he.  "  But,  as  for  your 
father,"  he  went  on,  with  a  kindling  eye  and  a  roughen- 
ing voice,  "  when  he  " 

Carice  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  "  As  you  were 
just  saying,"  said  she,  gently,  he  is  my  father.  And, 
dear  unde,  a  daughter's  ear  is  easily  hurt." 

The  Major  stopped,  and  nearly  choked  himself  with 
the  sentence  so  suddenly  arrested  on  his  lips.  "  Then, 
what  are  you  here  for  ? "  he  finally  blurted  out,  half- 
wonderingly,  half-stemly. 

"  Ah  1 "  exclaimed  Carice,  in  a  tone  of  sudden  recol- 
lection, "  I  had  nearly  forgotten  my  errand,  in  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you." 

The  Major's  face  grew  soft  again.  He  put  his  hands 
on  Carice's  shoulders,  turned  her  toward  the  full  moon- 
light, and  looked  long  and  earnestly  in  her  face.  "  How 
beautiful  you  have  grown !  "  said  he,  with  even  more  of 
wonder  than  admiration  in  his  voice ;  "  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  you  are  still  more  beautiful  than  she  was.  But  you 
don't  look  as  if  you  belonged  to  this  earth,  child )  and 
there's  not  a  bit  of  the  family  look  left  in  you.  Are  you 
certain  that  you  are  Carice  Bergan,  and  not  a  change- 
ling?" 

*'  Quite  sure,  uncle,"  she  answered,  smiling.  "  Ask 
Rosa,  there,  if  I  am  not.'*  She  pointed  to  her  maid,  Who 
had  accompanied  her,  and  stood  waiting  near. 

"  Then,  Miss  Bergan,"  said  the  Major,  making  her  a 
courtly  bow,    what  can  your  old  uncle  do  for  you  ? " 

"  Nothing,  at  present,"  she  replied,  **  except  to  let  me 
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keep  my  own  old  corner  in  his  heart.  I  only  came  to  see 
Maumer  Rne,  if  I  may.  We  heard  she  was  dying.  So  I 
b^ged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  oome  and  tell  her  that  I 
had  not  forgotten  how  kind  she  used  to  be  to  me,  and  to 
see  if  I  could  do  anything  for  her.  I  fancied  it  would 
please  her  to  see  me,  if  she  is  still  able  to  recognise  me. 
is  she?*' 

"  Perfectly  able/'  replied  Major  Bergan,  *  and  will  be, 
I  hope,  for  years  to  come.  She  has  been  very  ill,  but  she 
is  much  better.    She  is  now  asleep.*' 

''Then  I  will  not  disturb  her,"  returned  Carioe. 
And  yet,  I  am  loath  to  go  back  without  a  glimpse  of 
her.  Could  I  not  look  in  upon  her  for  one  momeot  ?  I 
will  be  sure  not  to  make  a  sound." 

Major  Bergan  led  her  to  &ue*s  cabin,  and  waited  on 
the  threshold,  while,  with  her  finger  on  her  lips,  to  guard 
against  any  outburst  of  astonishment  from  the  negoo 
woman  in  attendance,  she  stole  softly  to  the  bedside,  and 
bent  over  the  sleeping  Rue.  A  wondrously  lovely  picture 
she  made  there — a  picture  of  such  unearthly  grace,  deli- 
cacy, and  purity,  that  the  Major's  eyes  filled  with  uncon- 
scious moisture  as  he  gazed. 

Suddenly  Rue's  lips  parted,  in  a  dreana.  ^The  Bergan 
star!"  said  she.  "See!  it  rises!*'  And,  after  a  mo-> 
ment,  she  added,  decidedly,  ''He  shall  have  Bergan 
Hall!" 

Carice  quickly  stole  out  to  her  uncle.  His  face  looked 
very  gloomy,  as  he  led  her  back  toward  the  cottage. 

''Carice,*'  said  he,  suddenly,  "have  you  seen  your 
Western  cousin  ? " 

"  Bergan  Arling  ?    Yes,  certainly/'  she  answered. 

"  How  do  you  like  him  ?  ** 

"  He  seems  very  pleasant,'*  she  replied,  evasivdy. 

"  Seems  !  "  repeated  her  uncle,  gruffly.  "  What  is 
the  matter  with  him  ?  *' 

^  I  do  not  know,  uncle.  It  is  aiud  that  he  is  very 
dissipated.*' 

The  Major  laughed  ironically.  "  Nonsense !  The 
most  incorrigible  milksop  that  ever  I  saw,'*  aaid  he. 
"That  is  why  we  quarrelled.** 

Carice  looked  at  him  doubtfully.  "The  very  first 
thing  that  we  heard  of  him,"  said  she,  "  was  that  he  had 
been  mixed  up  in  a  low  brawl  at  Gregg's  tavern." 

"All  my  fault,  Carice,"  returned  Major  Bergan, 
shortly.  "  I  took  him  there,  and  cheated  him  into  swal« 
k>wing  a  glass  of  raw  brandy.'* 

Carice*  s  blue  eyes  looked  a  sorrowful  astcmishment. 

*'  I  did  not  mean  to  do  him  any  harm,*'  pursued  the 
Major,  answering  their  mute  eloquence ;  "  I  only  wanted 
to  teach  him  to  drink  like  a  man  and  a  Bergan.  I  loved 
the  boy,  Carice,  like  my  own  son,  and  would  have  kept 
him  with  me,  if  I  could.  But  he  forsook  me  for  the  law, 
the  ungrateful  dogl  " 

"  Perhaps  he  had  no  choice,"  suggested  Carioe. 

"  No  choice  1  Didn't  he  have  the  choice  of  Bergan 
Hall,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  ?  That  was  what  was 
ruiming  in  Maumer  Rue*s  head,  just  now.    But  he  pre- 


ferred indepeadeace—- and  a  tin  sign  in  his  window !  He 

is  a  degenerate  scion  of  the  race,  lake  your  "  The 

Major  suddenly  recollected  Umself,  and  broke  off  with  a 
dry  cough. 

Carice  was  looking  down  thoughtfully.  An  uaet 
pected  due  to  Bergan's  character,  motives,  and  aims,  had 
been  put  into  her  hands ;  and  she  was  slowly  trying  to 
follow  it  out. 

"  Thank  you,  nnde,  for  tdling  me  this,"  said  she,  at 
length.  "  I  am  afraid  we  have  beoi  doa^  Bergan  aa 
injustice.*' 

''You  certainly  have,  if  yon  have  thought  him  i 
drunkard,"  repfied  the  Major.  "  Bnt,  nevertheless,  he's 
no  true  Bergan,  Carice  don't  have  anything  to  do  witk 
him." 

"No  more  than  is  just  and  right,"  said  Carioe, 
quietly.  "  And  now  I  must  go ;  mamma  will  be  getting 
anxious.  Come  a  little  way  with  me,  uncle,  as  you  used 
to  do.** 

The  Major  walked  by  her  side  down  to  the  creek,  and 
watched  her  anxiously  across  the  dilapidated  bridge. 

"  Don't  come  that  way  again,**  he  called  to  her,  as 
she  reached  the  other  end.    '^  It's  unsafe." 

"Mend  it  then,  uncle,"  she  called  back  to  him. 
"  For  I  like  old  paths  ^and  old  friends  best." 

The  Major  turned  away  with  a  smile.  And  all  the 
way  to  the  cottage  he  was  saying  to  himself, 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  make  my  will.'* 


XI. 

SX.BEPLESS  Nights  Appoiittbd. 

Doctor  Re  my  possessed  in  perfection  the  power  d 
rapid  concentration  of  thought.  Otherwise,  he  would 
have  taken  a  divided  mind  to  the  bedside  of  his  seoood 
patient,  that  nighty  after  leaving  Bergan  Hall,  As  it  was, 
he  was  glad  when  the  strc^e  of  midnight  set  him  tei 
body  and  mind  3  the  one  to  find  its  way  mechanically  to 
the  hotel,  through  the  silent  moon-lighted  streets  of 
Bergantcn,  the  other  to  occupy  itself  in  artMiging  ^ 
perfecting  ^at&  details  of  a  certain  plan  for  his  future  ad- 
vantage,  which  had  suddenly  shaped  itself  out  befoie 
him,  so  distinctly,  if  roughly,  that  he  had  already  taken 
an  important  step  toward  its  accomplishment  It  nov 
remained  to  provide  for  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Secure  in  the  absence  of  all  observation,  the  dark  face 
kept  on  its  way  through  the  silent  street,  giving  its  fea- 
tures the  fullest  liberty  of  evil  expression.  Opposite  the 
principal  dry  goods  store  of  the  street,  it  paused  for  a 
moment  3  its  restless  glance  had  caught  sight  of  a  faint 
gleam  from  one  of  the  rear  shutters,  which  was  plainly 
not  moonlight. 

"  They  are  up  late,*'  muttered  the  doctor,  "  or  there  is 
miscBef  afoot    Well !  what  is  it  to  me  ?   Have  I  oot 
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enough  else  to  think  of?  '*  And  he  kept  on  his  rapid 
way. 

But  the  incident  seemed  to  have  set  -free  the  faculty 
of  speech.  Words  began  to  drop  from  his  set  lips ;  short, 
disconnected  sentences^  through  which,  nevertheless^  there 
ran  a  distinct  thread  of  suggestion. 

"  I  have  watted  long  enough/* — so  ran  one  of  these 
half-involuntary  otterances, — '*  I  have  waited  long  enough 
for  Fortune's  willing  favours  i  it  is  time  to  grapple  with 
the  exasperating  jade^  and  wring  them  from  her  reluctant 
hands,  by  fair  means  or  foul.  For  what  else  was  I  en- 
dowed with  tfllent,  daring,  energy,  and  will,  beyond  most 
men  ?  Not,  certainly,  to  waste  them  all  in  earning  a  bare 
subsistence,  or  little  more,  as  I  am  now  doing." 

"Is  It  my  fash,'*  he  went  on,  in  broken,  detached 
sentences, — ^'Ms  it  my  fault  that  Fortune  never  shows 
herself  to  me,  smre  at  t^e  farther  end  of  some  dark  vista 
which  the  world  calls  crime  ? — Pshaw  !  what  is  a  life, 
one  worthless,  drunken,  half-worn-out  Ifife,  in  comparison 
with  the  ends  that  I  have  in  view, — increase  of  know- 
ledge, expansion  and  perfection  of  science,  and  through 
Aem— as  a  casual  end,  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  a  direct 
one,  for  me — the  advancement  of  the  human  race.  The 
plan  seems  feasible,  as  nmch  so,  at  least,  as  an3rthing 
can  be,  in  this  miserable,  mocking  world,  where  Fate 
seems  to  delight  in  balking  the  best  talent  and  deranging 
the  artfuUest  contrivance.  Fate,  Chance,  or  Providence, 
which  ?  Three  different  terms  for  the  same  thing  3 — ^lan- 
guage would  be  more  accurate,  if  there  were  less  of  it. 
At  any  rate,  I  have  given  Providence  a  chance.  Let  it 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  result.  If  that  will  be  not 
made!  But  to  whom  else  should  he  give  the  place? 
He  cannot  abide  either  his  brother  or  his  nej^ew.  And 
Miss  Lyte  comes  next.  Besides,  there  are  ways  of  find- 
ing a  will,  at  need.  The  essential  point  is,  that  no  other 
be  made.'* 

He  was  norw  nearing  Mrs.  Lyte's  house,  and  die  sight 
of  it  prompted  his  next  sentence. 

*  Astra ! — there,  at  least,  the  way  is  easy.  Only,  it 
must  be  secret;  I  doubt  if  the  old  Major  would  alto- 
gether relish  me  lor  his  heir,  despite  to-night's  increase  of 
cordiality.    As  for  Arling,  it  is  said  that  history  " 

Doctor  Remy  broke  off  suddenly.  The  snbject  of  his 
soliloquy  was  calmly  looking  at  him  across  Mrs.  Lyte's 
gate. 

Pardon  me  for  interrupting  your  conversation,*'  said 
Bergan,  with  a  smile  which  satisfied  the  doctor  that  he 
^d  not  heard  what  he  was  saying,.  "  One  talks  with 
one's  self  are  sometimes  very  interesting.*' 

**  Why  are  you  not  in  bed  ?  "  asked  the  doctor,  with 
^  sharpne9S  that  Bergan  set  down  to  professional  an- 
xiety. 

"  A  man  who  goes  to  bed  at  six  may  well  get  up  at 
twelve,"  he  replied,  lightly,  "  especially  if  sleep  forsakes 
faim.   Have  you  been  out  until  this  time  ? " 

Yes,"  answered  the  doctor,  debating  within  himself 


whether  he  would  speak  of  his  visit  to  Bergan  Hall,  and 
quickly  deciding  in  the  negative,  since  there  was  little 
probability  that  Bergan  would  hear  it  from  anybody  else ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Hall  led  an  independent,  isolated  life  of 
its  own,  the  events  of  which  rarely  made  their  way  into 
the  talk  of  the  town.  "  It  is  nothing  new  for  me  to  be 
late,"  he  added,  by  way  of  finish  to  his  monosyllable. 

"  I  will  walk  down  with  you  as  far  as  the  hotel,"  said 
Bergan,  coming  out,  and  closing  the  gate  behind  him. 
"  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  pick  up  a  few  seeds  of  aleep 
on  the  way,  which  will  sprout  into  another  nap,  whan  I 
return.    What  a  night  it  is  !  *' 

For  lunatics — ^yes,"  said  the  doctor,  dryly. 

"  Among  which  you  would  doubtless  class  your  hnm- 
ble  servant,'*  returned  Bergan,  if  you  could  look  into 
his  mind,  at  this  moment.*' 

"Very  likely,'*  rejoined  Doctor  Remy,  indifferently 5 
but  he  gave  his  companion  a  quick,  keen  glance,  never- 
theless. 

Bergan  was  looking  straight  before  him. 

"Doctor,"  said  he,  suddenly,  "I  believe  you  know 
the  world  well  5  what  does  it  do  to  the  man  who  goes 
counter  to  its  traditions  and  prejudices, — ^whom,  in  short, 
it  is  pleased  to  look  upon  as  a  kind  of  modem  Don 
Quixote  > " 

Laughs  at  him  first,  hammers  him  next,  flings  him 
aside  last,"  returned  the  doctor,  sententiously. 

"  But  if  he  does  not  mind  being  laughed  at,  bears  the 
hammering  without  flinching  when  he  must,  hammers 
back  again  when  he  may,  and  will  not  be  flung  aside, 
what  then  ?  "  pursued  Bergan. 

The  doctor  stopped  short  in  his  walk,  and  looked  long 
and  searchingly  in  the  young  man*s  face. 

"Then,"  said  he,  slowly,  as  if  the  words  were  drawn 
out  of  him  almost  agunst  his  will, — '*then  it  gives  way 
to  him,  and  honours  its  conqueror.  But,*'  he  added,  it 
is  a  long,  exhausting  contest.  I  do  not  advise  you  to 
tiyit.*' 

"Thank  you,"  answered  Bergan,  quietly.  **I  am 
inclined  to  try  it,  nevertheless.  But  here  we  are  at  the 
hotel.    Good  night." 

Doctor  Remy  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  looking 
moodily  after  him. 

"  What  has  he  taken  into  his  head  now  ?  "  he  asked 
himself. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  answer.  In  the 
morning  the  light  which  he  had  noticed  in  the  rear  of  the 
dry-goods  store,  found  it  sufficient  explanation  in  an 
empty  safe  and  rifled  shelves.  A  week  afterward,  a  tall, 
ill-favoured  man  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  robbery.  Two  days  later,  it  was  known 
that  Bergan  Arling  had  positively  refused  to  undertake 
his  defence.  In  due  course  of  time,  it  leaked  out,  through 
the  amazed  prisoner  himself  that  he  had  done  so  because 
he  believed  it  to  be  no  part  of  his  professional  duty  to  try 
to  shield  a  criminal  from  just  punishment. 
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A  MONGST  the  readers  of  The  Young  English- 
WOMAN  are  many  young  wives — some  of  them 
young  mothers,  or  about  to  become  so — to  them  this 
chapter  is  addressed.  There  is  an  etiquette  of  birth  as 
there  is  of  death ;  and  to  people  who  say  that  at  both 
times  etiquette  should  be  forgotten,  I  answer  that  it  is 
easier,  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion,  to  do 
things  according  to  established  custom  than  not 

On  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  doctor  generally  expects 
his  fee  before  leaving  the  house.  Friends  and  acquaint- 
ances either  call  as  soon  as  they  know  of  the  happy  event 
and  leave  their  cards,  or  they  send  them  by  a  servant 
with  kind  inquiries.  No  one  expects  to  see  the  mother 
till  she  has  acknowledged  the  kindness  of  her  friends, 
and  her  reappearance  in  society,  by  sending  her  own  card 
in  return.  Formerly,  women  received  their  visits  while 
still  in  their  room,  which  was  decorated  for  the  purpose. 
A  peculiar  drink  was  also  prepared  for  the  visitors,  called 
caudle.  Caudle-cups  were  of  china,  and  had  two  handles  5 
our  ancestresses  often  passed  them  down  as  heirlooms. 

The  christening  is  usually  fixed  as  soon  as  the  mother 
is  able  to  go  out,  when  the  child  is  about  a  month  old 
but  when  the  child  is  sickly,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to 
live,  it  is  christened  at  once  in  the  mother's  room.  In 
olden  times,  it  was  always  the  custom  for  baptism  to  take 
place  soon  after  birth,  as  we  gather  from  the  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Pepys*  Diary :  **  We  went  to  Mrs 
Brown's,  where  Sir  W.  Pen  and  I  were  godfathers,  §ind 
Mrs.  Jordan  and  Slopman  were  godmothers ;  and  there 
before  and  after  the  christening,  we  were  with  the  woman 
above  in  her  chamber.  I  did  give  the  midwife  ten 
shillings,  and  the  nurse  five  shillings,  and  the  maid  two 
shillings ;  but  inasmuch  as  I  expected  to  give  the  name 
to  the  child,  but  did  not,  I  forbore  then  to  give  my  plate 
which  I  had  in  my  pocket — namely,  six  spoons  and  a 
porringer  of  silver." 

We  see  from  the  above  extract  that  it  was  the  fashion 
to  have  two  godfathers  and  two  godmothers  for  children  5 
now,  a  girl  has  two  godmothers  and  one  godfather,  and  a 
boy  two  godfathers  and  one  godmother. 

It  is  not  now  considered  absolutely  necessary  for 
god-parents  to  make  christening  presents,  but  they  may 
if  they  like  3  and  they  generally  do  like.  There  is  much 
variety  in  the  choice  of  these  presents,  though  they  are 
generally  plate.  A  useful  present  is  a  silver  basin  and 
spoon,  from  which  the  child  may  eat  its  bread  and  milk. 

Sponsors  are  not  consulted  as  to  the  name  of  the 
child,  but  it  is  considered  a  great  compliment  to  give  a 
sponsor's  name  to  a  child.  When  a  child  is  christened, 
the  clergyman,  followed  by  the  sponsors,  the  nurse,  and 
the  child,  proceeds  to  the  font  3  the  father  and  mother, 


and  any  other  friend  who  has  no  direct  part  in  the  cere- 
mony, take  their  places  in  pews  near  the  font.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  service,  the  godmother  holds  the 
child,  and  places  it  on  the  clergyman's  kft  arm  when  he 
is  ready  for  it.  When  he  says,  Name  this  child,*'  it  is 
for  the  chief  godfather  to  answer.  The  nurse  takes  the 
child  from  the  clergyman,  for  which  purpose  she  stands 
at  liis  right  hand  during  the  ceremony. 

After  the  christening,  the  father  goes  uito  the  ¥est7 
to  have  the  child  properly  registered,  and  to  give  the  fees. 
By  law  none  can  be  claimed  for  a  baptism,  but  they  are 
always  given.  The  clergyman  receives  a  bank-note  or 
one  or  two  guineas,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
parents.  In  the  Church  of  England  the  rite  of  churching 
generally  takes  place  just  before  the  baptbm. 

An  entertainment,  either  luncheon  or  dinser,  is  gene- 
rally given  on  the  christening  day,  when  baby  in  all  the 
splendour  of  christening  robes,  is  exhibited  for  general 
admiration,  and  the  little  one's  health  is  drunk. 

Wedding. 

It  is  not  considered  the  thing "  for  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  to  see  each  other  on  this  auspicious  day  before 
they  meet  at  the  altar. 

The  guests  drive  first  to  the  church,  and  take  their 
seats  in  the  chancel.  They  do  not  form  part  of  the 
group,  it  is  no  longer  the  fashion.  The  bridesmaids 
follow  and  take  up  their  position  at  the  church  door  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  bride.  The  bridegroom  is  mean- 
while waiting  at  the  altar.  The  bridesmaids  form  an 
avenue ;  the  bride,  on  her  father's  arm,  passes  through, 
the  bridesmaids  close  in  two  and  two,  and  the  procession 
moves  up  the  aisle.  The  bride  stands  on  the  left  side  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  the  chief  bridesmaid  stands  near  her 
to  take  her  bouquet  and  gloves,  while  the  ring  is  put  on. 

At  the  breakfast  the  bride  and  her  husband  are  seated 
side  by  side,  either  in  the  middle  or  at  the  top  of  the 
table.  It  is  the  bride's  duty  to  cut  the  cake,  which  has, 
however,  been  cut  before.  She  puts  a  knife  into  tbe 
incision,  and  a  slice  on  to  a  plate.  This  is  cat  into  small 
pieces  and  handed  round. 

The  health  of  the  bride  and  brid^room  and  other 
toasts  are  drunk  after  the  breakfast  When  these  are 
over,  the  bride  retires  to  change  her  dress  for  a  traveDing 
costume,  and  the  newly-married  pair  are  soon  whirled 
away. 

The  sending  of  cards  to  friends  has  been  almost 
abandoned,  and  the  words  no  cards,*'  inserted  after  tbe 
announcement  of  the  wedding  in  the  newspapers,  ts 
supposed  to  do  duty  for  the  cards.  This  comfortable 
fashion  has  one  drawback,  friends  do  not  know  when  to  call. 
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In  town  they  obviate  the  difEculty  by  sending  their  cards  the  signal  for  visits.  In  the  country  wine  and  cake  are 
first,  and  wait  till  they  are  returned  before  paying  the  call.  offered  on  the  occasion  of  a  first  call ;  in  town  they 
In  the  country,  a  bride's  first  appearance  in  church  is     never  are. 


OUR  BIT  OF  GOSSIP. 


IT  is  pretty  well  known  that  the  skating-rink  at  Prince's 
Ground  is  one  of  the  most  exclusive  spots  in 
England  not  even  at  pigeon-shooting  Hurlingham  is 
the  crime  de  la  crime  of  society  more  scrupulously 
guarded  from  adulteration.  No  lady  is  eligible  as  a 
member  who  has  not  been  presented  at  Court,  and,  even 
when  that  qualification  is  possessed,  the  ordeal  of  choice 
by  a  comnuttee  of  selection  has  to  be  passed ;  so  that 
ladies  who  exercise  themselves  on  wooden  skates  or 
imitation  ice  are  very  great  ladies  indeed,  and  none  but 
other  equally  distinguished  personages  are  permitted  to 
witness  them  gracefully  disporting  themselves.  Fashion 
has,  no  doubt,  something  to  do  with  the  great  favour  in 
which  summer  skating  is  held;  but,  as  it  seems,  the 
amusement  is  attended  with  some  danger,  that  may 
account  partly  for  the  fascination  it  exercises.  English- 
women, like  Englishmen  of  the  right  breed,  like  a  spice 
of  danger  in  their  sport,  of  course  excepting  those  whose 
pleasure  lies  in  murdering  poor  birds  in  a  tournament 
of  doves."  Ladies  enjoy  a  ride  across  country,  even  if  a 
few  raspers  are  in  the  way  j  many  are  excellent  swimmers, 
and  some,  we  really  suspect,  would  vastly  enjoy  a 
game  of  cricket,  were  it  not  for  certain  impediments  in 
the  way  of  costume.  "  Sphairistike,*'  or  lawn-tennis,  now 
coming  into  mode,  and  at  which  ladies  are  learning  to 
distinguish  themselves,  really  demands  muscular  activity 
of  an  almost  masculine  order.  What  would  back-board 
schoolmistresses  of  the  old  times,  or  the  waist*torturing 
preceptresses  of  the  present,  say  to  the  quick  runs,  smart 
pick-ups,  and  general  lithesome  activity  displayed  in 
playing  lawn-tennis  ?  But  skating  on  the  rinks  is  really 
a  dangerous  play.  If  there  is  no  danger  of  drowning 
as  on  real  ice  in  winter,  there  is  considerable  probability  of 
some  very  unpleasant  accidents.  We  see  a  few  recorded. 
One  lady  broke  her  arm  j  another  her  nose,  which,  in 
some  respects,  was  even  worse.  If,  said  a  satirical  phi- 
losopher, Cleopatra's  nose  had  been  shorter,  the  destiny  of 
the  world  would  have  been  changed.  Many  a  young 
lady's  destiny  might  be  changed  if  she  broke  her  nose  at 
a  skating-rink.  A  well-shaped  nose  is  a  great  beauty, 
although,  of  course,  a  nose  of  any  other  shape  would 
Jmell  as  well.  A  young  lady  fell  with  such  violence  on 
her  face  that  it  was  at  first  feared  both  nose  and  teeth 
^ere  broken.   Fortunately  she  escaped  so  great  a  dis- 


figurement j  but  the  mere  probability  of  having  a  flattened 
nose  and  false  teeth  at  twenty  may  well  bid  us  pause. 
A  broken  wrist  is  another  casualty  recorded. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  taking  an  active  part  in  en- 
deavouring to  establish  a  National  School  of  Music, 
where  the  very  best  instruction  in  the  delightful  art  may 
be  obtained.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  from  the  letter  he  has 
forwarded  to  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  subject,  whether 
the  proposed  institution  is  expected  to  supersede  the 
Royal  Academy  for  Music  j  but  it  will  probably  have  a 
wider  scope,  and  the  teaching,  if  not  better,  will  be  more 
accessible.  England  is  rapidly  taking  place  as  one  of  the 
greatest  musical  countries  in  the  world,  and  by  England 
we  mean,  of  course,  the  United  Kingdom.  We  doubt  if 
any  other  nation  possesses  a  richer  store  of  national 
melodies  than  are  afforded  by  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales ;  and  the  musical  instinct  of  the  people  is  shown 
by  the  great  development,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  of 
choral  singing,  remarkable  for  precision,  mingled  delicacy 
and  vigour,  and  beaut}''  and  sonority  of  tone.  If  we  cannot 
count  so  many  solo  vocalists  and  instrumentalists  of  the 
very  highest  excellence  as  Italy  or  Germany  can,  it  is 
probably  because  the  best  artistic  training  has  not  been 
so  accessible.  We  do  not  desire  to  make  musical  ac- 
quirements a  national  question ;  music  is  the  universal 
language,  before  which  nationalities  ought  to  disappear ; 
but  we  should  like  to  be  able  to  take  our  part  well,  by 
the  full  development  of  our  capabilities,  in  the  music  of 
the  world,  and  we  gladly  welcome  every  aid  to  so  legiti- 
mate an  end. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  that  the  girls  held  their 
own  so  well  at  the  Cambridge  local  examinations.  At  the 
distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  who  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  examination  in  December  last,  as  made 
at  the  London  University,  Burlington  House,  on  the  7th 
instant  (we  note,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  rather  too  bad 
to  keep  the  recipients  waiting  for  six  months).  Sir  R. 
Vernon  Harcourt  presided  and  announced  that,  out  of 
919  girls  examined,  only  14  were  rejected.  He  jocularly 
alluded  to  some  mistakes  made.  When  the  girls  were 
asked  to  state  the  quantity  of  paper  required  to  paper  the 
walls  ot  a  room,  they  gave  the  measurement  of  the  area 
of  the  floor  instead  of  that  of  the  walls.  We  rather  sus- 
pect the  question  was  put  in  a  clumsy  manner,  so  that  the 
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girls  were  confoied.  At  anj  rate*  they  were  not  ao  dull 
as  the  boys,  who  confouoded  discount  with  interest, 
exactly  the  opposite  thiog.  We  are  led  to  suppose  that 
the  girls  knew  their  interest  better  than  the  boys  did. 

On  the  writings  of  Shakespeare  the  examiners  reported 
that  the  boys  handled  the  subject  clumsily^  but  it  was  said 
of  the  girls,  which  was  characteristic  of  their  sex,  that 
they  were  fluent  and  ready,  but,  it  was  added,  with 
some  tendency  to  guessing.  No  doubt  the  feminine 
imagination  and  instinctive  perception  of  character  make 
Shakespeare  more  intelligible  to  them  than  to  average  boys. 
Early  in  life,  girk  commit  poetry  to  memory  more  readily 
than  boys  can,  and  they  almost  invariably  make  better 
actors.  As  to  the  guessing,  that  was  wrong,  of  course, 
but  we  must  make  some  allowance  for  feminine  vivacity 
of  temperament. 

We  could  suggest  one  or  two  quite  new  subjects 
respecting  which  girls  might  be  examined.  How  many 
of  these  quick  young  ladies  who  answered  geographical 
questions  so  correctly,  could  have  given  offhand  the 
names  of  the  rulers  of  the  European  States  ?  Or,  to  take 
a  subject  in  which  young  ladies  may  be  supposed  to  feel 
an  interest,  **  give  the  numbers  and  names  of  the  mar- 
riageable princesses  of  Europe?*'  That  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance  3  for  there  are  marriageable  princes  look- 
ing out  for  wives — our  own  Duke  of  Connaught  among 
them — and  "none  but  royalty  need  apply."  It  is  a 
fact  that  all  the  unmarried  young  ladies  of  royal  blood  in 
Europe,  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty,  may 
be  counted  on  one's  fingers  5  and  as  religious  questions 
and  political  questions  interfere  very  much  with  choice  in 
respect  of  royal  marriages,  a  young  prince  contemplating 
marriage  has  a  very  narrow  range  for  selection.  We  have 
our  own  English  Princess,  Beatrice,  the  last  uiimarried 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria  5  in  Belgium,  there  is  the 
Princess  Louise,  sweet  seventeen  ;  *'  in  Denmark,  the 
Princess  Thyra,  sister  of  our  Princess  of  Wales,  in  her 
twenty*second  year.  Austria  has  the  Princess  Marie 
Christina,  daughter  of  the  late  Archduke  Charles  Ferdi- 
nand 3  the  Princess  Louisa  of  Sweden,  is  twenty-four 
years  old  5  Princess  Elizabeth,  of  Saxe-Weimar,  twenty- 
one  5  Princess  Pauline,  of  Waldeck,  in  her  twentieth  year  j 
and  her  sister.  Princess  Marie,  eighteen;  Princess  Ida, 
of  Scbaumberg-Lippe,  twenty-three ;  and  diese  really  end 
the  list — nine  in  all,  of  whom  two  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Writing  about  the  probability  of  weddings,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  notice  a  very  grand  wedding  which  took 
place  on  the  ist  of  the  month  at  St  James'  Church,  Picca- 
dilly, when  the  Earl  of  Antrim  led  to  the  altar  Miss 
Louisa  Jane  Grey,  daughter  of  the  late  Greneral  Grey, 
private  secretary  to  her  Majesty.  Such  a  brilliant  com- 
pany is  rarely  assembled,  even  at  the  most  fashionable  of 
weddings.  The  list  of  personal  friends  present  in  the 
church  numbered  at  least  two  hundred,  all  notabilities  of 
the  aristocracy  and  fashionable  world.  There  were  eight 
bridesmaids,  wearing  pale  blue  muslin  dresses  trimmed 


with  blue  silk.  Considerii^;  tbs  confidential  poatun 
the  late  General  Grey  occupied  in  the  royal  household,  it 
was  rather  noticeable  that  do  manber  ot  the  royal  fanulj 
was  present,  but  amongst  the  wedding-gifts  were  a  mag- 
nificent Indian  shawl  and  a  massive  gold  locket,  set  with 
pearls  and  turquoise,  gifts  from  the  Queen )  a  silver  stand 
and  smelling-bottles,  from  her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome)  ;  and  from  her  Rojal 
Highness  the  Princess  Beatrice  a  gold  locket  moonted 
Mrith  a  ^amond  and  ruby  star. 

But  the  most  brilliant  marriage  of  the  month  was  in 
Paris,  where  Prince  Amed^e  de  Broglie,  second  son  of  the 
Duke  de  Broglie,  led  to  the  altar  Mdlle.  Marie  Say,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  M.  Constant  Say.  She  brings  a 
dower  of  jfs  8,000  a  year.  The  Marshal^President, 
Madame  MacMahon,  and  idl  the  elUe  were  present 

By  another  easy  mental  transition,  we  pass  from  mir- 
riages  to  rings.  If  any  of  our  young  lady  readers  are 
not  afraid  of  reading  so  generally  ponderous  a  pablka- 
tion  as  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  we  advise  them  to 
obtain  the  last  number  from  Mudie's,  and  read  a  capital 
article  on  the  jewels  used  on  rings.  '*  A  posy  on  a  ring" 
is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  declaring  attachments ;  and 
on  that  subject  we  will  quote  a  few  lines: — "  In  some 
cases,  instead  of  words,  the  stones  are  made  to  tell  the 
posy  by  means  of  acrostics.  Thus,  to  obtain  Love,  the 
following  arrangement  is  made — L  apis  lazuli.  Opal, 
V  erde  antique,  E  merald  5  and  for  *  love  me,*  Malachite 
and  another  Emerald  are  added.  Names  are  sometimes 
represented  on  rings  by  the  same  means ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  bis  marriage  to  the  Princess  Alexandra,  gare 
her,  as  a  keeper,  one  with  tfie  stones  set  :o  as  to  represent 
his  familiar  name  of  Bertie,  as  follows — B  eryl,  E  merald, 
R  uby,  T  urquoise,  I  acinth,  E  merald.  The  French  hare 
precious  stones  for  all  the  alphal>et  with  the  exception  of 
f,  k,  q,  y,  and  z,  and  they  obtain  the  worde  Souvenir  and 
AmitiS  by  the  following  means — Saphir  or  sardobe, 
Onux  or  opale,  U  raine,  V  ermeille,  £  meraude,  Natr^ 
liuthe,  I  ris,  R  ubis  or  rose  diamant.  A  m^thtste  oraigne- 
marine,  Malachite,  Iris,  Turquoise  or  topaze,  Ins, 
E  meraude.'* 

We  hear  of  a  case  of  suttee  from  India*  A  young 
widow,  with  the  connivance  of  her  relations,  burned  her- 
self on  the  funeral  pile  with  her  husband's  body,  and  so 
secretly  was  the  now  illegal  act  effected,  that  the  local 
authorities  had  no  knowledge  of  it  until  too  late  to  inter* 
fere.  In  China  the  suicide  of  a  widow  is  considered  ao 
act  of  sublime  virtue,  and  has  just  received  a  terriUe 
sanction  from  the  example  of  the  young  widow  of  the  late 
Emperor.  She  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  and  less 
than  three  years  since  she  was  married  to  the  Emperor, 
who  died  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  She  actualif 
starved  herself  to  death ;  end,  says  a  Chinese  newspaper, 
in  a  strain  of  grave  approval,  **  her  early  death  is  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  national  idea  of  what  is  most 
highly  fitting  for  a  wife  so  bereaved." 
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NOTABLE  LIVING  WOMEN  AND  THEIR  DEEDS. 


GEORGE  SAND  (MADAME  DUDEVANT.) 


'T^HERE  are  some  lives  which  fascinate  us  by  their 
^  interest,  but  of  whose  course  we  cannot  approve. 
This  is  one  of  them.  The  impulses  of  genius  are,  as  we 
know  from  manjexamples,  not  always  identical  with  moral 
strength ;  and  we  must  not  wish  one  an  apology  for  the 
other.  But  at  present  we  are  less  concerned  with  many  a 
blot  and  many  an  eccentricity  in  the  life  of  George  Sand, 
than  with  the  workswith  which  she  has  enriched  the  world. 
It  is  better  to  spend  our 
time  in  admiring  great 
talents  than  in  con- 
demning the  faults  by 
which  they  are  often 
accompanied — a  maxim 
which  we  hope  the 
reader  will  bear  in  mind 
in  perusing  the  follow- 
ing biographical  no- 
tice. 

It  is  something  to  be 
of  royal  descent,  and  our 
heroine  can  claim  as  one 
of  her  ancestors  on  her 
father's  side,  Augustus 
IL,  King  of  Poland. 
Her  father  was  the  Mar- 
quis Maurice  Dupin  de 
Franceuil.  He  entered 
the  army  as  a  volunteer 
^  1793*  rose  to  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  time  of 
the  empire,  and  died  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse  in 
1808,  when  his  only 
daughterwasalittlegirlof 
four  years  of  age.  Of  her 
mother  there  is  not 
much  to  say ;  there  was 
no  royal  blood  in  her 
^eins:  she  was  a  bird- 
seller's  child,  and  with  a  history  which  we  shall  pass 
o?er. 

Amantine-Lucile- Aurore  Dupin — such  was  the  original 
name  of  George  Sand — was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  5th  of 
Jnly,  1804.  There  was  no  love  lost  between  her  aristo- 
cratic grandmother  and  the  plebeian  mother ;  but  we  find 
Maurice  Dupin  with  his  wife  and  children  on  a  visit  to 
the  old  lady,  Madame  Dupin,  at  her  seat,  the  Ch&teau  de 
Nohant,  in  the  autumn  of  1808.    It  was  then  that  the 
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young  officer  went  out  one  evening  to  dine  with  some 
friends,  and  on  his  way  home  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
and  instantly  expired. 

Soon  Aurore  found  herself  installed  permanently  at 
Nohant  as  the  protegee  and  heiress  of  her  grandmother. 
The  grandmother's  ideas  were  those  of  the  eighteenth 
century  3  her  mind  was  imbued  with  paradoxical  notions, 
and  her  whole  religion  was  comprised  in  the  philosophy 

of  Rousseau.  She  was  a 
woman  of  marvellous 
spirit,  but  much  more 
brilliant  than  solid.  In 
her  ribbon -drawer  she 
kept  the  hand  of  a  ske- 
leton, and  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  she 
was  a  lady  of  science  and 
a  deep  student  of  osteo- 
logy. 

The  theories  of  Ma- 
dame Dupin,  naturally 
enough,  influenced  the 
education  of  her  grand- 
child. By  the  time  Au- 
rore was  fifteen  years 
old,  she  could  ride  and 
dance  with  ease  and 
grace,  and  handle  a  gun 
or  flourish  a  sword  most 
dexterously.  This  was 
but  one  side  of  her  train- 
ing, however ;  the  other 
was  dreamy  and  intellec- 
tual. She  early  exhibited 
a  tendency  to  escape  from 
real  life  into  the  world  of 
imagination.  She  invented 
endless  stories,  and  about 
her  eleventh  year  was 
busily  occupied  with  the 
composition  of  a  grand  romance.  The  hero,  Coramb^, 
half  pagan,  half  Christian,  was  the  ideal  of  her  dreams, 
and  she  grew  so  infatuated  with  his  imaginary  virtues 
that  she  erected  an  altar  to  him  in  the  grounds  of  the 
chateau.  She  read  many  a  book  of  poetry,  and  studied 
history  with  intense  pleasure  as  a  subject  on  which  she 
could  exercise  her  active  imagination.  She  took  great 
delight  in  the  beauty  of  rustic  scenes  \  and,  romping 
about  in  the  fields  and  woods  with  the  children  of  the 
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neighbouring  peasants  she  insensibly  formed  those  ideas 
of  perfecet  quality  which  bore  abundant  fruit  in  after  life. 

It  was  a  romantic  childhood,  but  not  altogether  a 
happy  one.  Her  grandmother  and  her  mother  both  dis- 
puted the  possession  of  her  heart.  The  grandmother 
triumphed  in  the  end  3  but  no  one  can  suppose  that 
the  child  abandoned  its  allegiance  to  its  only  surviv- 
ing parent  without  many  sad  thoughts  and  gloomy 
hours. 

About  1817^  Madame  Dupin  awoke  to  the  conviction 
that  the  philosophy  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  was  out 
of  date^  and  that  Aurore  should  be  prepared  on  other 
principles  for  entering  the  world.  She  sent  her  to  the 
English  convent  in  Paris,  there  to  be  taught  the  practices 
of  the  Church  and  the  accomplishments  of  a  lady  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  convent  she  remained  for 
three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  veiy  nearly  settled 
her  vocation  in  life  by  taking  .the  veil.  She  did  not 
incline  towards  devotion  at  once/'  says  one  writer  ^ 
"  according  to  her  own  account  she  was,  during  eighteen 
months,  a  perfect  hoyden — the  despair  of  her  professors 
and  of  the  mother-superior.  But  one  evening,  holding 
vigil  in  the  chapel  on  the  eve  of  a  festival,  she  was 
seized  with  religious  ecstacy.  She  had  never  read  the 
Scriptures  before ;  she  now  studied  them  with  the  ardour 
of  a  neophyte,  and  her  zeal  for  asceticism  and  the  life  of 
a  nun  became  so  strong  that  it  imperilled  her  health.  A 
shrewd  old  Jesuit  confessor  dissuaded  her  from  her 
hysteric  purposes,  and  this  holy  man  must  have  done  long 
penance  if  he  lived  to  watch  the  career  of  his  penitent." 
When  Aurore  returned  to  a  tranquil  state  of  mind,  she 
organized  a  little  theatre  in  the  convent,  and  diverted  the 
community  with  her  recollections  of  Moli^re. 

Aurore  returned  to  Nohant,  and  was  just  in  time  to 
close  the  eyes  of  her  grandmother.  By  the  death  of 
Madame  Dupin  she  came  into  possession  of  the  Chateau 
Nohant.  She  now  spent  much  of  her  leisure  in  riding 
about  the  country,  followed  by  a  little  peasant,  and  aban- 
doned to  her  own  meditations.  She  took  to  reading 
Byron,  Mably,  Leibnitz,  Shakspeare,  and,  lastly,  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau.  Religious  practices  were  abandoned, 
and  scepticism  took  possession  of  her  soul.  "In  her 
young  head  of  eighteen  budded  the  fine  idea  that 
nothing  is  true,  and  that  all  is  wrong  5  so  that,  disgusted 
at  living  amidst  so  much  wickedness,  she  one  day  tried  to 
commit  suicide  by  spurring  her  horse  down  a  ravine. 
Fortunately,  the  only  victim  of  this  escapade  was  the 
horse,  who  broke  his  back.*' 

At  this  time,  Aurore  was  thrown  into  close  contact 
with  her  mother,  and  she  experienced  all  the  difficulties 
of  her  mother's  wayward  character.  "She  was  occa- 
sionally," said  Aurore,  in  after  years,  **  frank  and  tender 
towards  me ;  and  whenever  she  shed  a  tear,  or  exercised 
a  maternal  care  towards  me,  I  began  to  love  her  and  to 
hope ;  but  this  hope  was  always  the  road  to  despair  3  it 
was  crushed  on  the  morrow.  Nevertheless,  she  loved  me  j 
or,  at  least,  she  loved  in  me  the  memoiy  of  my  father 


and  of  my  infancy ;  but  she  also  hated  in  me  the  memory 
of  my  grandmother." 

An  opportunity  presented  itself  for  escaping  from  the 
trials  of  her  position.  It  was  proposed  that  she  shodd 
many  the  son  of  M.  le  Baron  Dudevant,  a  young  man  tbeo 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  According  to  French  custom 
in  such  cases,  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact 
that  neither  the  bride  nor  the  bridegroom  pretended  to 
any.  romantic  sentiment  in  this  marriage,  which  was  dic- 
tated to  them  by  their  families.  It  was  simply  a  marriage 
of  convenience  3  and  Aurore,  at  least,  regarded  the  match 
with  complacency,  as  an  arrangement  which  would  deliTer 
her,  as  she  imagined^  from  the  miseries  of  her  present 
life.   The  wedding  took  place  in  182a. 

The  young  Baron  Dudevant  was  a  retired  military 
officer,  who  had  become  a  gentleman  farmer ;  he  was  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  rearing  cattle,  and  a  master 
before  whom  all  trembled — servants,  horses,  and  dogs. 
He  was  of  all  men  the  least  likely  to  engage  the 
a£Pections  of  one  such  as  our  youthful  Aurore.  She 
brought  him  a  fortune  of  half  a  million  francs,  and  with 
it  he  made  haste  to  extend  his  agricultural  operations, 
never,  apparently,  recognizing  the  fact  that  his  wife,  widi 
her  natural  vigour  of  mind  and  sensibility  of  character, 
was  leading  a  most  uncomfortable  monotonous  existence. 

At  first,  Madame  Dudevant  endured  her  troubles  with 
patience.  Then  two  children — a  son  and  daughter-— con- 
soled her  with  their  smiles.  But,  at  last,  she  fell  into  a 
serious  illness,  and*  by  medical  advice  was  ordered  to  the 
Pyrenees.  Her  husband,  too  much  taken  up  with  his 
ploughs  and  sheep,  did  not  accompany  her  on  this  eipe- 
dition.  At  Bordeaux  she  first  mingled  freely  in  the  world, 
and  learned  from  the  homage  and  adoratitm  of  societr 
how  conspicuous  a  part  she  was  qualified  to  play.  Vfhesi 
she  returned  to  her  own  home,  how  dull  and  monoto- 
nous it  seemed.  She  resolved,  as  a  remedy  against  ennui 
and  mortification,  to  devote  herself  thenceforth  to  the 
sedulous  cultivation  of  poetry,  arts,  and  science,  and  to 
surround  herself  with  such  friends  as  could  sympathize 
with  her  pursuits. 

Just  at  this  time,  a  visitor  arrived  at  the  Chateau  of 
Nohant.  This  visitor  was  Jules  Sandeau,  a  young  law 
student  from  Paris.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  belong 
under  the  same  roof  with  Madame  Dudevant  without 
discovering  her  tastes  and  talent,  which  were  in  dose 
affinity  to  his  own.  Sympathy  was  wanted  to  de> 
velop  her  genius,  and  Jules  Sandeau  was  the  first  to 
inspire  in  her  a  longing  for  literary  distinction. 

Ihe  student  returned  to  the  capital,  bearing  io  his 
heart  a  profound  passion  which  he  had  not  dared  to  avow. 
Feelings  of  doubt  and  suspicion  now  aggravated  the 
harsh  characteristics  of  the  husband  of  Madame  Dude- 
vant j  their  mutual  relationship  became  insupportable, 
and  an  agreement  of  separation  was  drawn  up  in  1831, 
by  which  the  care  and  companionship  of  her  children 
were  still,  in  a  measure,  accorded  to  her. 

Breathing  more  freely  than  she  had  done  for  nine  fcog 
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jears^  Madame  Dadevant  bade  farewell  to  the  scenes  of 
ber  earliest  recollecdons,  and  hastened  to  Paris.  She  paid 
a  brief  visit  to  the  convent  of  which  she  had  formerly 
been  an  inmate,  but  it  was  now  no  place  for  her.  Yomig, 
energetic^  and  ambitioas,  she  felt  that  the  great  world 
must  be  the  scene  of  her  future  labours.  From  the  con- 
vent she  removed  to  a  little  garret  in  the  Quai  Saint- 
Michel,  en  face  de  la  Morgue,  Here  Jules  Sandeau  was 
not  long  in  finding  her. 

It  was  necessary  to  live,  and  Madame  Dudevant  was 
absolutely  without  resources.  Jules  Sandeau  could  not 
assist  her;  he  had  a  very  modest  allowance  from  his 
family,  and  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  keeping  the  wolf 
from  his  own  door.  The  lady  had  a  little  skill  in  paint- 
ing, and  managed  to  get  employment  from  a  toy-vendor 
in  ornamenting  candlesticks,  snuff-boxes,  and  cigar-cases. 
This  was  wearisome  and  ill-paid  work.  Jules  Sandeau 
and  she  then  determined  to  seek  advice  from  Henri  de 
Latonche,  then  editor,  of  "  Figaro."  Latouche  received 
them  kindly. 

"  Why/*  said  he  to  Sandeau,  "  do  you  not  try  jour- 
nalism ?  It  is  less  difficult  than  you  imagine.  Be  one 
of  our  contributors." 

"Alas!"  replied  Sandeau^  *'I  am  too  lazy  for  jour- 
nalism." 

"But  I  shall  assist  you/'  said  Madame  Dudevant, 
smiling. 

"Bravo!'*  exclaimed  De  Latouche.  "Write,  and 
bring  me  your  articles  as  soon  as  possible." 

From  that  day  Madame  Dudevant  laid  the  pencil 
aside,  and  took  up  the  pen.  The  two  literary  aspirants  set 
to  work  in  company,  and  thus  began  that  curious  literary 
partnership  which  so  greatly  mystified  the  Parisian  press. 
The  editor  of  the  "Figaro"  was  pleased  with  their 
articles,  and  recommended  them  to  try  a  romance. 

Our  two  collaborateurs  set  to  work,  and  at  the  end 
of  six  weeks  had  finished  a  book,  of  which  the  title 
was  "  Rose  et  Blanche."  The  manuscript  they  managed 
to  dispose  of  for  four  hundred  francs.  Whose  name 
was  to  go  upon  the  title-page?  "Not  mine,"  said 
Madame  Dudevant,  for  fear  of  a  scandal.*'  "  And  not 
mine,"  said  Jules  Sandeau,  "  for  fear  of  my  relations,  on 
whom  I  am  dependent."  It  was  agreed,  then,  that  the 
name  of  Sandeau  was  to  be  cut  in  half  to  destroy  its 
chance  of  recognition,  and  the  title-page  of  the  book  was 
signed  Jules  Sand. 

The  young  authors  now  believed  their  fortune  made, 
and  that  four  hundred  francs  was  an  inexhaustible  sum. 
They  led  for  a  time  a  life  of  ease  and  gaiety,  and  it  was 
at  this  period  that  Madame  Dudevant  first  gave  offence 
hy  donning  male  attire,  which  she  assumed  for  greater 
independence  of  action.  They  need  not,  however,  have 
heen  so  elated  with  their  good  fortune  >  "  Rose  et  Blanche  " 
was  in  no  way  an  extraordinary  novel ;  it  only  occasionally 
rises  above  mediocrity,  and  gives  no  hint  of  the  splendid 
abilities  which  Madame  Dudevant  afterwards  displayed. 

When  the  last  of  the  four  hundred  francs  was  paid 


away,  Madame  Dudevant  was  advised  to  obtain  a  pension 
alimentaire  from  her  husband.  She  set  out  for  Nohant, 
after  having  arranged  with  Jules  Sandeau  the  plan  of  a 
new  novel,  to  be  called  '^Indiana."  In  her  absence. 
Sandeau  dreamed  and  did  no  work ;  but,  on  her  return, 
Madame  Dadevant  surprised  him  with  the  complete 
manuscript.  It  sold  for  six  hundred  francs.  On  its  title- 
page  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  the  now  familiar  name 
of  George  Sand.  At  first,  Madame  Dudevant  had  de- 
sired that  it  should  bear  the  name  of  Jules  Sand,  but  this 
Sandeau  would  not  agree  to;  he  had  had  no  hand,  he 
said,  in  the  new  work,  and  deserved  none  of  the  glory  of 
it.  So  it  was  agreed  to  retain  the  surname  of  Sand, 
and  to  choose  a  new  Christian  name }  and  George  was 
selected,  for  the  matter-of-fact  reason  that  the  day  on 
which  the  matter  was  decided  happened  to  be  St.  George*s 
Day,  the  ajrd  of  April. 

The  success  of  Indiana  "  was  enormous.  It  was  a 
romance  in  which  a  glowing  heart,  deeply  wounded  by 
the  pressure  of  social  relations,  gives  vent  to  its  feelings. 
Hardly  any  book  has  ever  excited  more  public  curiosity. 
A  clamour  of  enthusiasm  and  reprobation  arose  regarding 
it,  and  disputes  were  endless  as  to  the  sex  of  the  author. 
Some  talked  of  his  genius,  and  others  of  her  personal  ex- 
perience. 

George  Sand  was  now  no  longer  poor.  She  removed 
into  apartments  worthy  of  herself,  and  to  them  were  ad- 
mitted a  distinguished  circle  of  literaiymen.  She  continued 
to  dress  in  masculine  attire,  and  it  became  her  well.  She 
was  to  be  met  with,"  says  a  contemporary,  **in  the 
streets,  in  the  promenades,  and  upon  the  boulevard, 
dressed  in  a  little  grey  riding-coat,  upon  the  collar  of 
which  hung  curls  of  the  most  beautiful  black  hair  in  the 
world.  She  held  a  cane  in  her  hand,  and  smoked  a 
cigarette  with  the  most  perfect  ease  and  grace." 

Intoxicated  by  success,  George  Sand  forgot  the  faith- 
ful companion  of  her  days  of  ill-fortune.  Sandeau, 
wounded  at  heart,  set  out  for  Italy,  alone,  on  foot,  and 
without  money ;  and,  though  he  afterwards  rose  to 
position  as  an  author,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  we  lose  sight  of  him  so  far  as  our  story  is 
concerned. 

The  author  of  "Indiana"  now  sought  to  add  new 
diamonds  to  her  literary  crown.  The  "  Revue  de  Paris" 
and  the  '*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  were  both  eager  to 
secure  the  publication  of  her  works  in  their  pages. 
"Valentine"  appeared  in  the  end  of  183a.  Six  months 
after,  "  Lelia  "  was  given  to  the  world  j  it  was  written 
under  the  influence  of  profound  dejection  after  the  mas- 
sacres of  Varsovia,  the  "  A  B  0  "  insurrection  of  Paris, 
and  the  ravages  of  cholera.  In  both  "Valentine"  and 
"  Lelia,"  as  well  as  in  "  Indiana,"  George  Sand  violently 
attacked  the  institution  of  marriage.  A  great  conmio- 
tion  amongst  the  critics  was  the  result,  and  one  duel  at 
least  took  place  in  consequence,  but  no  blood  was  shed. 
The  wounds  of  men  of  letters  are  made  with  the  pen, 
not  with  the  sword. 
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CSecH-ge  Sand  •  nmrmuAe  the  ^aoqnakitance  of  AHred 
de  Musset,  and  oooceived  a  great  admiration  for  his 
poetry.  She  visited  Italy  "with  him^and  Venice  so  har- 
monized with  her  tastetthat  she  returned  to  it  in  1S34. 
She  has  given  her  'ii^pcessioas  of  it  in  several  romsmces^ 
particularly  in  the  ''LMtres  d'un  Voyageur/*  which  ap- 
peared at  intervals;  "Jacques,"  published  in  1834; 
"Andre**  and  L^ione  L^oni,"  issued  in  1835, 
"  Simon,"  written  m.  ^836.  In  addition  to  those  works, 
volume  after  volume  were  poured  forth;  hardly  any 
aathor  has  ever  eidifibited  suoh  fertility  of  thought  and 
such  a  wealth  of  imagination.  *'La  Marquise,"  "  La- 
vinia,"  "  Metella,"  '\A«attca,"  "  Mauprat,"  "  LaDerniere 
Aldini,"  "  Les  Makpe  Mosaistcs,"  Pauline, '  and  "Un 
Hiver  k  Majorque," -were  .published  between  1835 
1837.  style  •'vms  ifotuid  to  possess  an  irresistible 

charm  :  it  had  two  precious  qualities—elegance  and  clear- 
aess.  Her  phrasestwere  sometimes  incorrect,  but  there 
was  a  charm  even  m  their  incorrectness.  In  all  her  works 
her  sodalistic  teodencdes  were.. predominant.  Her  logic, 
certainly,  was  notf  osnvinciog,  but  no  one  could  deny  the 
vigour  and  purity  of  ten  (imagination.  "  This  was  always 
the  case,"  it  has  been  remarked,  with  Madame  Dude- 
vant.  £ven  those  (wbo  disaf^rove  of  her  exaggerated 
and  one-sided  ideas  of  life,  must  admire  the  perfect  form, 
the  captivating  s^^Jb, -tiie  :  plastic .  ifinish,  and  the  great 
affluence  of  thought  !aDd>«entiment  di^layed  in  all  her 
productions.'* 

In  1835,  GeovgeSandnmade  the  aotfoaintance  of  the 
advocate,  Michel  deB«nrges^  the  great  Republican  orator ; 
he  preached  RepublicanisBn  to  her,  and  the  imity  of  social 
and  religious  tmthi  hafc  troubled  her  with  the  exaggeration 
of  his  ideas.  The  imfffBSsion)inade  by  Lamennais,  whom 
she  also  knew  at  Ihis^ine,  was  much  naore  profound. 

The  following  7«ar»ahe  commenced  an  action  against 
her  husband  for  Ul>lreatment,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
possession  of  her  fortone'and  the  guardianship  of  her  two 
children.  The  aoble  t agriculturist,  who  had  all  along 
exhibited  the  most  sovereign  >  contempt  for  the  transcen- 
dttit  abilities  of  his  iiaife,  lost  the  case.  George  Sand 
damped  her  childsen  to  heriieart — her  son  Maurice  being 
then  twelve  years  old,  and  her  daughter  Solange  nineteen — 
and  soon  the  old  manor  of  Nohant  received  her  within 
its  walls.  Maurice  and  Solange  neveragain  left  her.  They 
accompanied  her  to  Paris- and  on  all  her  travels. 

The  success  of  ^^tihese  legal  .proceedings  seems  to  have 
exercised  a  ben^ikl  efiect  on  the  mind  of  Madame 
Dudevant.  She  appaared^  all  at  once,  to  repudiate  the 
desperate  doctrinea^^Mnch.afae  had«own  in  some  of  her 
former  works.  Gansttlo  "*  and  several  smaller  romances 
now  appeared,  all  .%ei|ig«  remarkable  for  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  their  constmiotion.  We  can  picture  the 
authoress  to  ourselves  at  this  ttaae^  standing  robed  in 
white,  and  with  her  children  by  her  side,  beneatii  the 
trees  which  had  sheltered  her  eaiiiest  youth.  She  was 
scarcely  recognizable  as  the  Greorge  Sand  who  might 
formerly  have  been  seen  walking  alone  through  the 


streets  of  Paris,  with  a  cane  in  her  hand  and  a  cigarette 
in  her  mouth. 

The  famous  Polish  musical  composer,  Frederic  Chopin, 
was  DOW  admitted  to  her  circle,  and  soon  became  her 
most  intimate  friend.  It  was  an  intimacy  which  lasted 
for  eight  years.  It  ended  at  last,  as  many  otho^  friend- 
ships  do.    Poor  Chopin  ! 

Madame  Sand  now  occupied  herself  with  the  educa- 
tion of  her  two  children,  and  spent  her  time  sometimes  in 
Paris,  and  sometimes  at  her  estate  in  the  country,  or  in 
journeys  into  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Until  about  1837,  the  novels  of  George  Sand  had  not 
exhibited  in  a  marked  degree  the  influence  of  any  con- 
temporary mind  upon  her  own.  Some  had  been  pure 
works  of  art,  and  the  rest  had  dealt  with  questions  which 
her  personal  experience  had  suggested  to  her.  Bat 
though  she  passes,  it  has  been  said,  for  the  incarnation  of 
pure  feminine  independence,  George  Sand  has  done  much 
to  vindicate  the  theory  that  woman  is  incomplete  withoat 
man.  Her  mind,  so  high  in  its  range,  is  pliable  as  w3x, 
and  no  man  of  genius  has  ever  applied  his  ideas  to  it 
without  imprinting  them  deep.  The  influence  of  Lamen- 
nais appeared  in  the  Lettres  i  Marcie,'*  published  in 
1837  in  the  Monde,*' which  Lamennais  had  founded. 
They  breathed  the  spirit  of  Christian  resignation,  miied 
up  with  a  host  of  heterodox  maxims. 

The  influence  of  M.  Pierre  Leroux  is  visible  in  "Spi- 
ridion,'*  which  is  dedicated  to  him,  and  in  '^Les  Sept 
Cordes  de  la  Lyre,"  works  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of 
imagination  and  philosophy.  "  Les  Sept  Cordes  de  la 
Lyre,"  by  the  way,  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  prose 
poetry.  We  find  a  lively  sympathy  for  music  displajed 
in  **  Consulo."  This  was,  without  doubt,  the  result  of 
the  influence  of  Chopin,  imited  with  the  remembrances 
of  Madame  Viardot,  who  is  personified  in  the  heroine. 
The  socialistic  aspirations  of  Michel  de  Bourges  appear  in 
La  Comtesse  de  Rudolstadt,"  and  in  several  other  norels 
which  followed  it. 

George  Sand  returned  to  the  cultivation  of  higher  art 
in  "Jeanne,"  published  in  1844.  Of  several  exquisite 
works  which  succeeded,  the  best  of  all  is  La  Mare  au 
Diable  it  is  a  small  piece,  but  a  chef-iTaBuvre  in  its  way ; 
and,  indeed,  looked  at  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  is 
with  respect  to  plan  and  execution,  the  most  complete 
production  of  her  pen.  Those  of  her  longer  romances 
which  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  finest,  are  "  Valcn- 
tifte,**  "  Andre,"  and,  in  particular  parts,  "  Consolo." 

A  great  political  event,  the  Revolution  of  Febnurj, 
184B,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic^  now  came  to 
agitate  the  life  and  thoughts  of  George  Sand.  She  threw 
herself  with  ardour  into  the  movement,  and  wasted  some 
valuable  time  on  one  of  the  most  barren  subjects  in  the 
universe.  An  author,  dealing  with  literature  as  an  art, 
should  keep  clear  of  politics. 

She  fortunately  soon  abandoned  the  r6le  of  political 
and  social  reformer,  and  took  up  new  ground.  The  £eld 
on  which  she  entered  was  that  of  dramatic  literature. 
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Her  first  piece,  "Cosina,  ou  la  Haine  dans  T Amour," 
brought  out  in  1840,  had  not  succeeded,  and  had  been 
withdrawn.  A  second  piece,  "  Le  Roi  Attend,"  had  not 
much  success  either ;  but  Fran9ois  le  Champi,"  put  on 
the  stage  in  1849,  and  ''Claudia  "in  1 851,  were  more 
fortunate,  and  were  repeated  several  times  with  great  ap- 
plause. Then  followed  "  Les  Vacances  de  Pandolphe,'* 
**Le  Demon  du  Foyer," ''Moli^re,"  "J-e  Pressoir,"  and 
manj  others  which  we  would  mention  were  it  not  that  a 
list  of  names  is,  above  all  things,  uninteresting.  The 
success  of  the  "  Marquis  of  Villemer  "  at  the  Od^on,  in 
1S64,  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  author.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  dramatic  compositions 
of  George  Sand  have  not  been  received  with  the  same 
favour  as  her  other  writings.  Her  reflective  talent  is 
better  adapted  to  the  development  of  plots  in  books  than 
to  the  rapid  action  of  the  stage. 

Following  many  illustrious  examples,  George  Sand,  in 
i8j4,  published  her  memoirs  in  the  "  Presse,"  under  the 
title  of  "  Hifitoire  de  nxa  Vie."  The  public  expected 
much  scandal  and  many  curious  revelations,  but  they 
were  disappointed.  George  Sand  gave  them  a  history  of 
her  philosophic  development  instead  of.  scandal,  and  much 
psychology  but  few  anecdotes.  It  was  perhaps  as  well. 
In  one  part  she  affords  us  a  view  of  the  doctrines  which 
have  animated  her  life,  and  as  these  have  been  much  mis- 
represented, we  shall,  in  justice,  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage: "My  religion,"  she  says,  **has  never  varied  at 
bottom  j  the  forms  of  the  past  have  vanished  for  me  as 
well  as  for  the  age  in  which  I  live  j  but  the  eternal  doc- 
trines of  believers,  the  good  God,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  hopes  of  another  life, -have  resisted  all 
examination,  all  discussion,  and  even  intervals  of  desperate 
doubt." 

Amongst  the  latest  productions  of  our  .  authoress,  we 
may  mention  "Mdlle.  la  Quintmie,"  published  in  1863, 
a  philosophic  and  religious  novel,  intended  as  an  answer 
to  the  mystic  novel  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet,  the  "  Histoire 
<ie  Sibylle ;"  "  Monsieur  Sylvestre  "  (1866) ;  "  Le  Dernier 
Amour  "  (1867);  "  Cadio  "  (1868) ;  "  Pierre  qui  Rode  " 
(1869);  and  "L'Autre"  (1870).  Several  of  these 
works  appear  to  unite  to  the  maturity  of  mental  talent 
all  the  life  and  freshness  of  youth. 

"  As  an  apostle  of  republicanism  and  an  advocate  of 
popular  education,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "the  influence 
oi  George  Sand  has  been  immense.  Of  late  years  she 
has  produced  in  her  books  two  invariable  types — a  strong- 
minded,  highly-educated,  And  very  lovable  girl,  and  an 
equally  strong-minded  hero,  generally  a  peasant,  self- 
taught,  but  with  all  the  instincts  and  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  ardently  progressive.  They  are  not  types  true 
to  life,  but  the  authoress's  inference  is  that  they  might  be 
made  so  if  women  were  reared  to  be  something  better 
dolls,  and  if  government  and  clergy  were  not  unani- 
mous in  wishing  to  keep  the  peasantry  in  ignorance.  .  . 
After  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  Frenchmen  should  not 
gradually  improve  themselves  up  to  the  level  of  George 


Sand's  ideal,  for  it  is  not  an  ideal  out  of  reach,  nor  does 
it  by  any  means  imply  the  repudiation  of  all  religious 
belief." 

Madame  Sand  used,  until  recently,  to  reside  almost 
always  at  Nohant.  She  has  a  large  income,  derived  not 
only  from  her  estate,  but  from  her  books.  Accustomed  in 
her  later  years  to  a  somewhat  extravagant  course  of  life,  her 
income  is  not  always  equal  to  her  expenditure.  This  is 
not  favourable  to  literary  production.  She  has  thus  been 
tempted,  like  so  many  others,  to  write  too  much,  and 
without  sufficient  study.  Obliged  to  gain  money,"  -she 
says,  "  I  have  often  forced  my  imagination  to  produce, 
without  troubling  myself  to  inquire  whether  my  reason 
went  hand-in-hand  with  it.** 

A  French  writer  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of 
her  dwelling.  In  it,  he  says,  there  reigns  an  almost 
vulgar  simplicity,  and  the  furniture  bears  witness  rather 
to  CJeorge  Sand's  reverence  for  what  was  her  grand- 
mother's than  to  her  taste  in  the  matter  of  ornament. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  breakfast-bell  rings.  George 
Sand  does  not  appear  at  first,  and  Maurice,  her  son,  pre- 
sides in  her  absence.  She  arrives  about  the  middle  of 
the  repast,  embraces  her  son,  shakes  hands  with  each 
guest,  and  goes  to  take  her  usual  place.  Her  table  ,  is 
well  and  plentifully  furnished.  The  lady  of  the  house 
takes  coflee  morning  and  evening.  Silent  and  grave  her- 
self, she  delights  much  in  listening  to  conversatioa. 
Stories  and  hons-mots  find  in  her  a  smiling  and  sympa- 
tbizmg  auditor,  and  sometimes  she  abandons  herself  to 
jestbg  when  a  subject  is  started  worthy  of  her 
raillery. 

Her  habit  at .  one  time  of  going  about  attired  in  the 
raiment  of  the  other  sex  gave  rise  to  many  odd  incidents ; 
and  before  letting  the  curtain  fall  on  our  heroine,  we  shall 
recount  one  of  these.  When  passing  through  Marseilles 
once,  she  was  invited  by  an  old  physician  named  Cau- 
vieres  to  dine  with  him.  That  he  might  the  more  isuit- 
ably  entertain  his  distinguished  guest,  George  Sand, 
Cauvieres  borrowed  a  house  of  a  friend  named  Falke. 
The  literary  lion  went  to  this  dinner  in  female  attire. 
After  the  company  had  assembled,  M.  Falke  arrived.  He 
looked  round,  but  recognized  no  George  Sand.  Having 
lent  his  house  for  this  entertainment  in  honour  of  the 
great  author,  M.  Falke  during  dinner  could  scarcely 
restrain  his  wrath  ^igaiust  M.  Cauvieres  for  having 
tricked  and  disappointed  him.  At  dessert,  he  grumbled 
aloud — 

Ah,  bah !  you  promised  to  show  me  George  Sand, 
but  I  don't  see  him  here." 

M.  Cauvieres,  in  much  peiplexity  at  this  outburst, 
indicated  the  place  where  jat  the  author  of  ''In<- 
diana." 

It  was  now  M.  Falke's  turn  to  feel  embarrassed. 
He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  bowing  low,  "  Pardon, .  m£^ 
dame !"  he  cried.  *'  In  truth,  I  could  never  have  recog- 
nized you,  for  I  did  not  know  before  that  a  lady  could  be  .a 
man  of  letters. 
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JESSAMINE. 
CHAPTER  XVI. 


rPHE  September  nights  were  cool  among  the  moun- 
tainSy  and  as  Mr.  Eirke  and  his  elder  daughter 
drove  home  through  the  moonlight,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock^  from  the  visit  of  merc7  they  had  been 
paying  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge^  there  were  white 
blankets  of  mist  upon  the  meadows^  and  filling  up  the 
valleys  along  which  their  route  lay. 

The  fire  was  out  in  the  kitchen,  and  Patsey  had  been 
asleep  for  two  hours  and  more,  having  made  up  her  mind 
that  her  master  would  not  return  until  the  morrow. 
There  was  still  a  light  in  Jessie's  chamber,  and  she  came 
down,  wide-awake  and  dressed,  to  admit  the  travellers. 
The  servant  man  slept  in  a  room  over  the  stable,  and, 
after  calling  to  him  two  or  three  times  without  arousing 
him,  the  worthy  cleigyman  took  pity  upon  his  weariness 
after  his  hard  day's  work,  and  groomed  his  horse  himself. 
Eunice  exclaimed  at  the  dampness  of  his  overcoat  in 
helping  him  remove  it,  and  Jessie — instructed  in  such 
appliances  to  health  and  comfort  by  her  watery  adven- 
ture, the  telling  oi  which  she  reserved  for  a  more  con- 
venient season — prescribed  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water. 
Mr.  Kirke  needed  nothing  except  a  night*s  rest,  he  as- 
sured them  both ;  pinched  Jessie's  cheek  in  kissing  her 
''good-night/*  and  rallied  her  upon  her  anti-temperance 
proclivities,  then  ascended  to  his  chamber.  He  came 
down  late  to  breakfast  the  next  morning;  owned  that 
sleep  had  proved  obdurate  to  his  wooing ;  that  he  had 
had  something  very  like  an  ague  during  the  night,  and 
that  it  was  a  violent  headache  which  deprived  him  of 
appetite. 

When  he  arose  from  table,  Jessie  coaxed  him,  almost 
in  the  old  winsome  way  he  could  never  resist,  into  the 
parlour;  made  him  lie  upon  the  sofa;  tucked  a  shawl 
warmly  about  his  shoulders,  and  sitting  down  of  her  own 
accord  to  the  piano,  played  plaintive,  soothing  airs  until 
he  fell  asleep. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  spell  of  fever  that, 
within  twelve  hours,  laid  him  upon  his  bed,  and  which, 
ten  days  later,  assumed  a  typhoid  form. 

His  daughters  were  his  nurses,  by  day  and  night. 
Offers  of  watchers  poured  in  from  the  few  gentle  and 
the  many  simple  who  were  his  parishioners  and  neigh- 
bours ;  >ut  the  sisters  courteously  and  gratefully  declined 
them  aU.  Their  patient  was  all-deserving  of  the  name, 
and  needed  no  other  care  than  they  could  give  him.  He 
slept  much,  and  suffered  little  pain,  and  their  light  house- 
hold tasks  allowed  one  or  the  other  to  be  constantly  with 
him.  Thus,  to  the  kindly  applicants;  while  to  each 
other  and  their  parent  they  said  that  love  would  not  allow 
them  to  delegate  a  duty  so  dear  and  pious  even  to  the 
true  friends  who  sought  to  divide  their  labours.  No  man 
ever  had  more  tender  and  gentle  custodians.    There  was 


no  perceptible  difference  in  the  assiduity  and  skill  of  tk 
two,  but  visitors  were  unanimous  in  the  expression  of  the 
opinion  that  their  anxious  vigils  told  more  visiblj  upon 
Jessie  than  upon  her  sister.  She  wasted  almost  as 
rapidly  as  the  sick  man,  while  her  eyes  were  settled  in 
their  mournfulness,  and  she  seemed  to  forget  bow  to 
smile  days  before  the  physician  expressed  any  doubt  as 
to  the  sequel  of  her  parent's  illness. 

He  had  been  confined  to  his  room  three  weeks,  when, 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  September,  Jessie  met  the 
doctor  on  the  stairs,  as  she  was  carrying  in  a  basin  of  beef 
tea  she  had  just  made. 

Ah,  doctor !  I  did  not  know  you  were  here!"  she 
said,  more  cheerfully  than  he  had  heard  her  ^Kak  for 
several  days,  unless  when  within  her  father's  hesing. 
^'  Papa  is  more  comfortable — ^is  he  not  ? " 

He  is  more  quiet,  certunly.  Can  I  see  yon  for  a 
moment,  my  dear,  when  you  have  taken  that  in^  I 
shall  wait  for  you  in  the  parlour." 

He  spoke  very  gravely,  averting  his  eyes  as  he 
finished;  and  hope  went  suddenly  and  completely oot of 
the  daughter's  heart 

She  bore  the  basin  carefully  and  steadily  into  the 
chamber,  up  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  and  called  his 
name  clearly : 

Papa,  dear,  will  you  take  a  little  of  this  for  me?" 

She  watched  him  narrowly  as  he  roused  himself  to 
respond. 

He  sleeps  all  the  time  to-day,*'  whispered  Eunice. 

There  was  a  dull  glow  in  his  half-open  eyes,  and  be 
put  his  hand  to  his  head,  confusedly,  staring  in  his 
younger  daughter's  face,  as  she  repeated  her  request 

"  It  is  Jessie,  papa !  You  have  been  dreaming,  and 
are  not  yet  awake.  Here  is  your  beef  tea.  May  I  gn^ 
you  a  spoonful  or  two  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  were  your  mother,  child ! "  he  said, 
smiling  faintly  but  lovmgly  at  her.  "  I  was  dreaming,  ^ 
you  say." 

She  fed  him  as  she  would  an  infant,  but  he  would 
take  only  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  nourishment,  turned  bis 
face  away,  and  fell  asleep  again  instantly. 

The  doctor's  delicate  and  unenviable  duty  was  half 
done  for  him  before  she  joined  him  in  the  lower  room. 

"  You  consider  my  father  worse  ? "  was  the  address 
with  which  she  opened  the  interview. 
I  grieve  to  say  that  I  do." 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  for  him  ?  " 

He  hesitated. 

'*  I  am  answered  !  "  she  said,  hastily.  Don't  shelter 
yourself  behind  the  hateful,  worthless  subterfuge  aboct 
hope  ceasing  only  with  life.  Tell  me,  instead,  bow 
long  " 
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The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  beyond  her  powers  of 
atterance.  £ut  she  did  not  succumb  in  aspect,  after  the 
wordless  struggle  died  away  in  a  quiver  of  the  unmois- 
tened  lips.  She  was  veiy  white,  but  very  still.  The 
doctor  congratulated  himself  upon  the  sagacity  that  had 
led  him  to  choose  this  one  of  the  twain  as  the  recipient 
of  his  unwelcome  intelligence.  Jessie  was  his  favourite, 
and  he  had  always  contended  that  hers  was  the  stronger, 
as  well  as  the  more  sprightly  nature  of  th^  two.  Since 
she  was  so  collected — so  well  prepared  for  the  sad  pro- 
bability—if not  the  fell  certainty — he  could  be  entirely 
frank. 

''The  symptoms  are  of  general  congestion,*'  he  said. 
"  If  this  should  advance  rapidly,  we  cannot  hope  to  have 
him  with  us  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  utmost. 
I  shall  return,  presently,  with  Dr.  Trimble.  But  his 
rerdict  will,  I  think,  coincide  with  mine.  The  indica- 
tions are  distinct.  Your  father  will  probably  be  uncon- 
scious much  of  the  time,  and  suffer  little,  if  at  all.  No 
one  can  doubt  his  fitness  for  the  great  change.  I  have 
known  him  for  over  thirty  years,  and  I  can  testify  that  he 
has  walked  humbly  and  closely  with  his  God.  He  has 
instructed  you  so  carefully  Jessie,  my  dear,  that  you  do 
not  require  to  be  told  where  to  look  for  consolation,  for 
grace  and  strength,  in  this  trying  hour  '' 

A  motion  of  prohibition  that  had  in  it  none  of  the 
grace  of  entreaty,  checked  his  formula. 

You  will  not  be  long  absent  ?  "  asked  a  voice  from 
between  the  rigid  lips. 

The  circles  under  her  eyes  were  blacker  and  broader 
each  second. 

"  I  shall  be  in  again  as  soon  as  I  can  find  Dr.  Trimble. 
You  had  better  take  Miss  Eunice  into  your  confidence 
without  delay.  She  might  think  it  strange — might  take 
it  hard  if  anything  were  to  happen,  you  know  

"Yes!  I  know!" 

That  shut  his  mouth,  and  rid  her  of  his  presence. 

The  day  was  warm  for  the  season — so  sultry  that  the 
cirrus  clouds  swimming  in  the  blue  ether;  looked  soft  to 
April  tearfulness.  How  still  it  was,  as  Jessie  stood  in 
the  open  oriel-window,  and  let  her  eyes  roam  through 
garden  and  churchyard, — ever  returning,  without  volition 
of  hers,  to  the  gap  in  the  long  lines  of  gravestones  next 
bermother*s  tomb!  Had  nature  swooned  all  over  the 
broad  earth  ?  Was  there  nothing  real  left  in  creation  save 
tbe  fact  of  her  great  woe  ? 

"  My  father  is  dying  !  '*  she  said,  aloud  and  distinctly. 

And,  again — "I  suppose  this  is  what  people  mean 
when  they  talk  of  not  realizing  a  sorrow  !  " 

As  if  aught  but  overwhelming  appreciation  of  the 
might  of  a  present  calamity  could  crush  the  heart  into 
deadness. 

She  was  picking  the  faded  leaves  from  the  creepers, 
3nd  crumbling  them  into  dust,  when  £unice  came  in. 
Jessie's  protracted  absence  after  the  conference  with  the 
doctor  had  excited  her  apprehensions,  and  she  stole  down, 
while  her  father  slept,  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  Im- 


measurably relieved  at  sight  of  her  sister  s  attitude  and 
occupation,  she  smiled  as  she  aroused  her  from  her 
reverie. 

"  I  could  not  think  what  had  become  of  you,  dear  ! 
What  does  Dr.  Wmters  think  of  father  ? 

*'  Sit  down,  Eunice,  and  I  will  tell  you  !  *'  said  Jessie, 
dreamy  pity  in  her  eyes,  but  no  change  in  her  hard, 
hollow  voice. 

Eunice  sank  into  the  nearest  chair,  laying  her  hand 
quickly  upon  her  heart 
"  You  cannot  mean  " 

"  That  he  is  dying  ?  Yes !  "  interrupted  the  other  j 
and  in  tbe  same  awful  composure,  she  repeated  the  doc- 
tor's verdict,  verbatim*  "  Now  *' — she  concluded — "  I  will 
go  back  to  him.  You  may  come  presently,  when  you  have 
had  time  to  think  over  the  matter.*' 

The  beryl  eyes  were  washed  with  many  tears  before 
they  again  met  Jessie^s  across  the  sick-bed,  but,  after 
that,  Eunice  bore  herself  bravely.  Hour  after  hour,  they 
sat  in  the  hushed  upper  chamber,  facing  their  nearing 
desolation,  without  a  plaint  or  an  audible  sigh.  Below 
stairs,  all  was  silent  as  the  grave.  Patsey,  with  an  inde- 
finable idea  that  the  house  should  be  set  in  order  for  the 
coming  of  the  grim  guest,  had  dusted  the  furniture,  set 
back  the  chairs  in  straight  rows  against  the  walla  in  par- 
lour and  dining-room,  and  closed  all  the  blinds  on  the 
lower  floor  3  made  her  kitchen  neat  as  Miss  Eunice  could 
have  wished  then  seated  herself  upon  the  upper  step  of 
the  side  porch,  her  arms  wrapped  in  her  clean  apron. 
Jessie's  orders  were  positive  that  no  one  besides  the 
doctors  should  be  admitted,  and  as  the  servant's  look-out 
commanded  the  front  gate,  she  intercepted  the  many 
callers  who  flocked  to  the  Parsonage  at  the  swift  rumour 
of  the  pastor's  extreme  ilhiess. 

We  will  keep  him  to  ourselves  while  he  stays  with 
us !  "  the  younger  sister  had  answered  the  other's  fear  lest 
this  proceeding  should  give  offence  to  ''the  people.*' 
''  He  has  belonged  to  them  for  thirty  years.  At  the  last, 
we  may  surely  claim  him ! " 

But  they  love  him  dearly  ! "  expostulated  Eunice. 
"  He  is  their  spiritual  father  and  guide." 

He  is  our  all !  "  was  the  curt  reply,  and  Eunice  for- 
bore to  argue  further. 

In  the  midst  of  her  grief,  she  was  slightly  afraid  of 
Jessie.  The  wide  eyes  that  were  caverns  of  gloom ;  the 
tuneless  accents  that  never  shook  or  varied,  cowed  her 
into  quiet  and  obedience. 

There  was  little  to  be  done.  The  sick  man  slept — if 
it  were  sleep — except  when  aroused  to  take  medicine  or 
food.  At  Uiese  periods,  he  recognized  his  children,  and 
spoke  coherently,  althouglf  briefly.  His  kind  heart  and 
gentle  breeding  were  with  him  to  the  end.  His  utter- 
ances were  of  thankfulness  for  the  services  they  ren- 
dered, and  loire  for  those  who  bent  over  him,  that  not 
a  word  should  be  lost  of  that  they  felt,  at  each  awakenmg, 
might  be  the  last  sentence  they  should  ever  hear  from 
him. 
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He  spoke  once  intelligibly  and  oalmly  of  the  nearing 
separation. 

I  am  going  fast ! "  he  said  to  Eunice,  who  was 
lifting  his  head  upon  her  arm  that  she  might  adjust  the 
pillow.  The  Father  is  viery  good.  The  '  prectons  blood' 
arails — even  for  me — for  me  !  I  go  empty-handed,  but 
ricii— for  there  is  the  *  unspeakable  gift !' "  Closing  his 
eyes  he  murmured  softly  to  himself. 
.  £unice  bowed  her  eat,  and  held  her  breath  to  catch 
the  words. 

.  "  The  token  was  an  arrow,  with  the  point  sharpened 
by  love,  let  easily  into  the  heart !  God  is  good — very 
gnod!" 

It  had  been  the  testimony  of  his  whole  life. 

*'  Jessie^  dear !  my  little  girl !  you  are  wearing  yourself 
out  for  me  !  *'  he  said,  at  another  time.  ^  I  wish  Roy 
were  here!  But  His  will  b©  done!  He  knows  my 
darling's  needs> — ^her  temptations — her  trials.  Like  as  a 
Father  pitieth  his  children,  dear !  And  it  is  true !  Re- 
oollect  that  I  told  you  so,  this-— and  when — and  how!  " 

She  was  to  recollect  it  in  the  Father's  good  time. 
Now  the  words  meant  little,  after  she  had  heard  the  dyrag 
parent's  wish  for  Roy's  return.  She  said  something  in 
her  own  heart  that  was  like  a  thanksgiving  that  her  father 
was  spared  the  one  pang  which  the  coming  of  the  man 
he  would  have  her  marry,  would  bring — that  the  sea  rolled 
between  them. 

''We  shall  be  cared  for,  papa ! "  she  replied,  quietly. 

"  I  know !  The  promise  is  sure,"  and  he  slept  again 
like  a  child  at  even-time  upon  the  mother's  breast. 

"The  'great  peace ^  is  his!*'  said  Eunice,  in  pious 
gratitude. 

Jessie  was  mute. 

So  the  afternoon  went  by,  and  the  shortening  twilight 
of  autumn  drew  on  apace.  The  shntters  of  the  southern 
windows  were  unclosed  to  admit  the  air  which  evening 
had  not  made  raw.  The  fleecy  clouds  were  packed  in  a 
cnmulose  mass  upon  the  horizon,  and  this  began  to  rise 
in  portentous  majesty,  as  the  sun  set  behind  it.  Dun, 
while  day  lasted,  with  ragged,  brassy  edges,  it  darkened 
and  thickened  as  Jessie  watched  it  from  her  seat  at  the 
bed-head,  into  a  banner  of  blackness  absorbing  the  light 
from  the  rest  of  the  heavens,  and  blotting  out  the  earth 
from  her  sight.  The  silence  was  breathless.  Not  an 
insect  chirped  or  leaf  rustled.  Even  the  pine  boughs 
were  motionless.  The  mill  wheel  was  still  5  the  roar  of 
the  waterfall  was  the  only  sound  abroad  under  the  inky 
sky.  The  sisters  could  no  longer  see  each  other,  but  all 
the  waning  light  in  the  room  seemed  concentred  upon  the 
pallid  face  between  them.  The  effect  of  the  pale  radiance 
and  the  brooding  quiet  about  tfiem  was  weird — ^unearthly. 
Eunice  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

"  I  will  bring  the  night-lamp  ! "  she  said,  rising. 

She  had  hardly  reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  when 
Jessie  heard  the  garden-gate  shut,  and  steps  upon  the 
gravel-walk  leading  to  the  kitchen  next,  a  stifled  scream 
from  Patsey,  and  a  low,  manly  voice  in  rebuke  or  re- 


assurance. Listening,  as  for  her  life,  the  deadly  cold  oi 
hands  aid  feet  creeping  up  to  her  heart,  she  caught  a  ftiot 
exclamation  from  Eunice }  then,  the  cautious  tread  of  feet 
in  the  hall  to  the  parlour-door,  which  was  shnt  bdnnd 
those  who  went  in  $  after  which  all  was  quiet  again. 

For  one  moment;  the  darkness  was  Egyptian,  and  the 
night  more  freezrag  than  winter.    The  watcher  straggled 
to  arise,  to  raise  her  hands-  to  her  madly  throbbmg  head, 
but  a  dull  paralysis  was  upon  her  limbs.    It  was  not  more 
than  three  minutes,  but  it  seemed  an  hour,  before  vifl 
asserted  ito  sway  so  far  as  to  call  back  the  blood  in  a 
tingling  rush  to  the  heart  and  extremities.    Hec  trial  was 
at  hand.    This — ^tbe  coup  de  grace  of  the  appointed 
torture — was  not  to  be  spared  her,  and  she  awaited  it 
dumbly.    But  for  the  nx>veless  face  upon  the  pillow  be- 
side her,  she  must  have  rushed  away  to  hide  hersrif  ia 
thicket  or  cave — perhaps  in  the  river-bed  from  which  she 
had  been  rescued  so  lately^    Tliat  she  could  not  leare. 
Her  father  slept  on,  the  pnle^  unearthly  glimmenng 
abiding  still  upon  the  broad  brow  and  noble  featuRS. 
He  was  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  solicitude— the 
swimming  and  bufleting,  the  toil  and  anxiety,  were  for 
ever  overpast  5  his  feet  already  touched  the  solid  gronnd. 
He  was  very  far  off  from  her — bruised,  struggling,  con- 
demned to  endure  the  consequences  of  her  own  and 
another's  wrong-doing. 

A  weary  season  of  sickness  and  dread  elapsed  eie 
Eunice  entered  with  the  lamp.  She  put  it  down  upon  a 
stand  in  a  distant  comer,  came  around  to  Jessie's  side,aod 
stooped  to  listen  to  her  father's  breathing  before  she  spoke. 

Her  voice  was  husky  and  uneven,  and  there  was  the 
shine  of  fresh  tears  upon  her  cheeks. 

**  There  is  some  one  down  stairs  who  wishes  to  see 
yon,  dear,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  upon  her  sister  s,  to 
support  her  in  case  she  should  be  overcome  by  the  great 
joy  in  store  for  her.  "  Some  one  you  will  be  glad  and 
thankful  to  meet  again  !  " 

''Is  it  Boy  Fordham?  "  asked  the  hard  voice,  while 
Jessie  did  not  start  or  stir. 

Eunice  saw  that  her  prefatory  measures  were  throvQ 
away. 

"  It  is !  He  sailed  a  fortnight  eariier  than  he  ex- 
pected ;  arrived  in  America  but  yesterday.  Dear  sister ! 
Our  Heavenly  Father  has  sent  him  to  us  in  our  sorc^ 
need.    He  is  waiting,  love ! " 

"  Then  let  him  come  up.    I  shall  not  leave  this  room." 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

Evert  object  in  the  dimly  lighted  chamber  seemed,  to 
Jessie's  strained  eyes,  to  stand  out  with  painful  distinct- 
ness, as  her  long-absent  lover  entered.  Most  clearly  of 
all,  she  saw  his  familiar  figure;  noticed  even  the  foil 
beard  and  grey  travelling  suit,  while  he  crossed  the  floor 
toward  her.  She  arose,  mechanically,  and  went  forward 
a  step  to  meet  his  fleet,  noiseless,  advance. 
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''My  own  one!  my  precious  darling  !  " 

He  had  her  in  his  arms  before  she  could  resist,  if  she 
had  meant  to  do  so.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  and 
voice  as  he  kissed  her^  and  he  held  her  closely^  warmly^ 
as  a  mother  would  a  suffering  child. 

She  undid  his  embrace  with  fingers  strong  and  chill 
as  steel. 

''My  father  is  very  ill !  "  she  faltered^  aod  retreated  to 
his  pillow 

Disturbed  by  the  movement  and  sound  of.  1ms  name, 
Mr.  Kirke  awoke.  The  recess  in  which  his  bed  stood 
was  in  partial  shadow,  but  his « gaze  rested  at  once  upon 
Roy,  and  he  tried  to  lift  his  head. 

''Is  that  the  doctor?" 

Jessie  replied: 

"No,  papa  1    It  is  Mr.  Forcybam." 

Instead  of  welcoming  him,  the  sick  man  looked 
heaTenward,  and  his  lips  moved  in  prayer.  Only  the 
daughter  who  had  crept  nearest  to  him,  interpreted  the 
burden  of  his  thanksgiving. 

"Lord!  now  lettest  Thou  Thy.  servant  depart  in 
peace!" 

When  he  moved^  it  was  in  an  effort  to  hold  >  out  his 
arms  to  the  returned  voyager. 
**  Roy  !  dear,  dear  son  T* 

Roy  took  the  emaciated  hands  in  his,  with  one  answer- 
ing word. 
"  Father ! " 

^  Leave  us  for  a  little  while,  my  childrrai !  "  said  the 
dying  voice.  We  have  much  to  say  to  one  another,  and 
the  time  is  short !  *' 

He  was  obeyed;  Eunice  going  to  her  room;,  to 
weep  and  pray  in  mingled  g^titude  and  sorrow  ;  Jessie 
fljing  down  the  stairs  into  the  hall,  thence  out  into  the 
garden. 

The  sky  was  one  expanse  of  cloud  by  this  time.  The 
wind  moaned  fitfully  in  the  tree-tops;  brought  down 
showers  of  dry  leaves  into  her-  face,  and  upon  her  uiw 
covered  head.  Tb&y  whispered  drearily  to  her  as  they 
hnrtled  by  and  crackled  under  her  feet,  and  eaoh  thicket 
had  its  sigh  of  desolation.  She  heard  and  felt  all — her 
soul  in  unison  with  the  night  and  its  voices  of  woe.  She 
had  fled  from  her  father's  presence,  feeling  like  one 
accursed,  forsaken  by  God  and  mao.  The  return  for 
which  the  dying  saint's  praise  had  gone  up  to  heaven, 
was  the  event  she  had  anticipated  with  shame  and  terror 
that  made  her  long  to  bury  herself  in  the  wilderness 
or  the  grave,  to  escape  the  sight  of  him  whom  she  had 
deceived.  To  hint,  her  father  was  now  bequeathing  her 
—his  dearest  earthly  treasure.  Would  Roy  let  him, 
indeed,  depart  in  peace,  or  would  his  stem  sense  of 
truthfulness  and  honour  impel  him  to  a  revelation  of  her 
perfidy  ?  True,  he  had  taken  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her,  but  she  had  received  this  as  his  farewell,  not  his 
salutation  5  seen  in  it  the  resistless  overflow  of  the  old- 
time  fondness  at  sight  of  her  and  her  aifiiction.  Better 
— a  thousand  timea  betters— that  he  had  not  come  until 


the  eyes  that  had  lighted  into  gllldness^at  the  sight  of  him 
were  sealed  in  death,  than  to  plamtithoms  in  the  painless 
pillow  of  the  death-bed  by  relating  how  she  had  betrayed 
the  trust  of  her  betrothed,  and  disappointed  her  father's 
hopes. 

If  she  could  have  warned  him !  If  she  had  had  the 
ptesence  of  mind  to  make«  some  siga-  of'  caution  before 
she  left  them  together  ! 

WouW  Roy*—'*  the  ma»  of -graaate have  mercy  ?  or 
must  her  father's  last  woida  to  her.  be  reproof  and  not 
blessing  ?  regret  and  not  tbankfuineBS  ? 

Up  and  down  !  up  and  dow».i  sbb  tred  the  long  aMey, 
locking  at  the  faintly  iliumaDatedrwkMbm  of  that  upper 
chamber  5  wrmgiag  her  hands  inr.  her^  dry-eyed  agony;, 
longing  yet  fearing  to  heafthfrsumnaons  that  should  end 
her  suspense. 

It  came  at  length  !  Roy's  step  upon  <the  piazza,  and 
hb  call,  guarded  that  it  shoald»7  not  reach  the  sick-room, 
but  audible  to  her  as  wonUL  be  tfattitriHip  of  doom. 

*'  Jessie  ?  where  are  you 

She  went  toward  him  wkhoai  hesitation^  Women 
have  gone  to  the  hall  of  sentence^  and.  to  the  block-  in  the 
same  way.  He  met  hBr>  gaided.l^  her  rustling  tread 
among  the  leaves. 

"This  should  not  be!"  he.  saidi:  '*  Yow  will  be  ill 
next!*' 

He  led  her  into  thw  hoose^  aadi  ta  the  parlour  where 
there  were  lights. 

She  was  not  surprised  that  he  did^not  let  her  pause 
until  they  reached  the  deep  windewfa  wtere  she  had  not 
sal,  for  monthsf  until  that  marttng4  after  the  doctev  left 
her.  She  had  not  e^peotediaivioltat  outbreak  of  anger 
or  recrimination  5  had  fek  that,  erab*  in  becoming  her 
accuser,  he  could  not>  cease -to  be^e^^BOtieman. 

Orrin  had  told  her,  more  than  or  thrice,  that  hk 
kinsman  was  just  to  calm  severity.  He  would  grant  her 
a  chance  of  self-exculpation;  womUi  judge  her  out  of  her 
own  mouth  5  naake  her  rehearse  to^fhim  the  story  of  her 
falsehood  upon  the  spot  where  shei  bad  plighted  her  vow 
of  eternal  constancy.  And  she  would  meet  it  all — say 
it  all,  save  the  name  of  her  tempter — that  she  was  pledged 
not  to  reveal — if  he  wiould  but  let  her  go  back  the  sooner 
to  her  father— the  father  who  was  dymg  upstairs ! 

"  Don't  think  me  cruel,  dear,  or  ungenerous,"  began 
Roy,  when  he  had  seated  her,  andhiaaaelf  at  her  side. 

Had  her  wretchedness  moved  him>to  leniency  ? 

He  continued,  "But  this  is  no  season  for  useless 
delays  and  mistaken  reserve.  Our.  dear  father  is  passing 
away  from  us.  I  met  the  doctor  on  my  way  to  you  thta 
evening.  He  thinks  that  he  may  lea»e  us  very— very  soon. 
One  moment,  dearest,  and  you  shall  go  to  him  "  for  she 
had  started  up.  He  has  made  a  dying  request  of  us— 
of  you  and  me— the  fulfilment  of  which  depends  upon 
you.  1  say  nothing  of  the  eager  happiness  with  whidi  I 
have  given  my  consent  to  the  proposal — only  of  the  com- 
fort you  can  shed  upon  his  last  moments  by  marrying  me 
in  his  sight  within  the  next  howri" 
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No !  no !  no  / "  She  slid  from  her  seat  to  her 
knees^  and  hid  her  face>  crouching  to  the  floor  in  horror 
and  humiliation.  "  I  cannot !  It  would  be  a  sin  !  a 
fearful  sin !  '* 

Roy  would  have  raised  her,  but  she  shrank  away 
from  him. 

"  Anything  but  that !  Ask  me  anything  but  that !  " 
she  repeated. 

It  is  not  I  who  ask  it,  dear.  Our  father  has  decided 
what  shall  be  the  time  and  place  of  our  marriage.  It  is 
not  selfish — much  less  is  it  sinful  in  us  to  yield  to  his 
wish — his  last  earthly  desire.  It  has  been  his  prayer 
from  the  commencement  of  his  illness  that  he  might  live 
to  join  our  hands  give  you  into  my  keeping  before  you 
should  close  his  eyes.  Surely,  knowing  this,  we  may  not 
fear  to  repeat  in  his  hearing  the  vows  we  made  long  ago 
in  this  our  betrothal  nook.** 

The  simple,  sad  smcerity  of  his  appeal  sounded  like 
pitiless  will  in  the  ears  of  the  distracted  girl,  but  she 
could  not  gainsay  bis  reasoning.  The  decision  was  then 
thrown  upon  her !  Hers  was  the  power  to  cast  a  ray  of 
light  upon  the  even-time  of  the  life  which  bad  been  to 
her  a  constant  benefaction,  or  to  cloud  it  with  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  It  is  not  selfish  in  us  to  yield  to  his  wish  !  " 

The  words  stung  like  venomed  sarcasm.  Not  selfish 
to  accept  the  fate  against  which  her  nature — physical  and 
spiritual — had  lashed  itself  into  revolt  for  weary  months 
past  f  Not  selfish  to  bind  upon  her  neck  the  yoke  of  the 
scorned  and  unloving  wife  ! 

The  last  thought  moved  her  to  action.  She  dragged 
herself  to  her  feet,  still  rejecting'  his  aid,  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  meeting,  looked  into  his  face. 

Did  you  get  my  last  letter  ?  that  in  which  I  asked 
you  to  release  me  from  this  engagement  ? 

"  Yes." 

He  would  have  drawn  nearer  as  he  Said  it,  but  she 
kept  him  off— less  by  her  gesture  than  with  her  eyes— so 
unlike  the  sweet  wells  at  which  he  used  to  drink  his  fill 
of  love ! 

"  And  knowing  all,  it  is  still  your  wish  to  marry  me ! 
Think  well  before  you  answer.  This  bond  is  for  life, 
remember !  and  life  is  long !  Oh,  how  long  to  the 
miserable ! 

^'  This  is  my  answer."  Before  she  could  avoid  him, 
he  had  gathered  her  in  his  arms,  had  pressed  the  reluc- 
tant head  to  his  bosom.  "  We  have  been  wedded  almost 
a  year  and  a  half  already,  my  Jessie.  I  am  claiming  my 
wife,  not  my  betrothed.  Did  you  imagine  that  I  could 
be  frightened  from  my  hope  and  my  purpose  by  that 
morbid  little  note,  written  by  a  half-sick,  over-sensitive 
woman?  Recollect!  you  left  the  decision  to  me!  ]f, 
instead  of  this,  you  had  ordered  me  to  stay  away  for  ever, 
I  should  have  come  to  you  all  the  same ;  have  taken  you 
to  the  old  resting-place  and  kissed  away  the  gloomy 
fancies  that  had  tempted  you  to  banish  me.  I  know  your 
heart  better  than  you  do  yourself— and  it  is  mine  !  The 


Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  pait 
you  and  me !  Now,  beloved,  what  shall  I  say  to  our 
father  ?    The  minutes  are  precious.*' 

It  shall  be  as  you  and  he  desire.  I  will  tell  lum 
this  myself,"  replied  Jessie,  calming  all  at  once  into 
mournful  composure  Roy  deemed  altogether  natural  in 
the  circumstances. 

"  One  word  more !  "  detaining  her.  "  I  met  Dr. 
Baxter  this  evening  at  the  station,  on  his  way  to  pay  70a 
a  visit,  promised,  be  said,  ever  since  last  winter.  Stopping 
at  the  hotel  while  the  stage  set  down  other  passengers,  we 
heard  of  your  father's  illness,  and  our  dear  old  friend, 
with  characteristic  delicacy,  would  not  present  himself— 
a  stranger — to  your  sister,  in  the  circumstances.  He  re- 
mained at  the  hotel  until  I  should  bring  further  Intelli- 
gence. Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  it  is  yoar  wish,  as 
well  as  mine,  that  he  should  perform  the  ceremoaj 
which  is  to  make  us  one  in  name,  as  we  have  loog 
been  one  in  heart?  If  so,  I  will  go  for  him  withoot 
delay." 

"  Do  what  you  like — ^whatever  is  best,*'  she  answered, 
hurriedly.  By  all  means,  bring  Dr.  Baxter  here !  My 
father  will  like  to  see  him." 

"  His  arrival  just  now  is  providential,*'  said  Roy, 
walking  upstairs  at  her  side,  his  arm  still  supporting  her. 

There  is  light,  even  from  the  earthward  side,  upon  this 
dark  river,  love !  " 

He  beckoned  Eunice  from  the  sick-room  as  Jessie 
went  in,  exchanged  half-a-dozen  sentences  with  her  relative 
to  his  plans,  and  ran  down  the  steps  lightly  and  swifdy* 
He  had  ordered  Mr.  Kirke's  horse  to  be  harnessed  to  his 
buggy  before  he  sought  Jessie,  and  £unice  heard  him 
drive  off  in  the  direction  of  the  village  by  the  time  she 
returned  to  her  post. 

The  sisters  awaited  him  and  the  clergyman  where 
they  had  sat  all  day,  the  one  at  the  right  hand,  the  other 
at  the  left  hand,  of  their  father.  Eunice  ventured  to 
suggest  to  her  companion  the  expediency  of  making  some 
change  in  her  dress  before  the  ceremony. 

I  thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to  be  married  ia 
white,'*  she  said,  timidly.  ''I  am  almost  sure  Roy 
would  prefer  this." 

"  I  have  not  time  to  dress.  I  have  left  Aim  too  long 
already,"  returned  Jessie,  pointing  to  her  father. 

She  tried  to  keep  her  promise  of  apprising  him  of  her 
acquiescence  in  his  will,  but  was  partly  baffled  by  his 
increasing  drowsiness.  He  spoke,  it  is  true,  when  she 
told  him  that  she  had  heard  from  Mr.  Fordham  of  his 
request,  and  determined  to  grant  it,  but  it  was  not  dear 
that  he  quite  understood  her. 

*'Good  child!"  he  said,  with  closed  eyes.  "God 
bless  you  both  1  " 

Did  ''both''  mean  his  daughters  or  the  two  who 
were  to  be  wedded  presently  ?  She  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  ask. 

Mr.  Kirke  lapsed  into  slumber  or  stupor,  and  the 
room  was  silent  again  save  for  his  irregular  breathing, 
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showing  that  his  semi-insensibility  varied  in  character 
from  that  of  the  day.  Once,  Jessie  got  up  with  the 
remark  that  it  was  time  to  renew  the  mustard-poultices 
that  stimulated  the  curdling  veins  into  action,  and  the 
pair  did  the  office  deftly  and  mutely.  £unice  saw  her 
sister,  as  she  reseated  herself,  lay  her  cheek  to  the  ahnost 
pulseless  hand  that  rested  on  the  coverlet,  and  close  her 
eyes,  while  her  lips  were  stirred  by  an  inaudible  sentence. 
The  observer  was  thankful  for  this  token  of  a  more  sub- 
dued and  natural  /rame  of  mind  than  the  sufiering  girl 
had  jet  exhibited.  It  was  meet  that  she  should  seek  the 
blessing  of  heaven  upon  the  union  she  was  about  to  form, 
and  that  thoughts  of  prayer  should  be  linked  with  loving 
ones  of  her  earthly  parent.  And  Eunice,  too,  prayed  in 
her  gentle,  pious  heart  for  the  happiness  of  the  child  she 
had  reared  as  her  own,  and  for  that  of  the  true,  fond 
brother,  whose  arrival  in  this  their  darkest  hour,  was  like 
a  direct  answer  from  on  high  to  the  petitions  she 
had  offered  during  their  long  days  of  watching  and 
anxiety.  With  Roy  to  console  and  care  for  Jessie, 
the  smitten  household  would  be  rich  even  in  temporal 
comfort. 

Was  Jessie  praymg  ?  She  had  proudly  flung  the 
charge  of  perjury  at  another,  saying,  ''Of  this  sin,  at  least, 
I  am  innocent.*'  What  was  the  act  to  which  she  had 
given  her  consent — which  the  next  hour  would  render 
irrevocable  ?  It  was  when  this  question  was  forced  upon 
her  by  some  taunting  demon,  that  she  kissed  the  lifeless 
hand,  and  whispered  the  formula  she  had  said  aloud  that 
morning  at  the  open  window,  and  repeated  inly  hundreds 
of  times  since. 

"My  father  is  dying!" 

Since  she  could  not  lie  down  and  die  in  his  stead,  she 
would  sacrifice  the  poor  hopes  of  peace  that  were  spared 
to  her  from  the  wreck  of  her  early  dreams,  to  purchase 
for  him  what  gratification  she  could  still  give  him. 
Eunice  might  weU  eye  her  apprehensively,  all  that  day 
and  evening.  Many  with  steadier  brains  and  cooler 
blood  than  were  hers  have  been  consigned  to  insane 
asylmns. 

The  wind  was  so  loud,  the  roar  of  the  pine  outside 
the  window  so  continuous,  as  to  drown  the  sound  of  re- 
turning hoofs  and  wheels.  They  were  ignorant  of  Roy's 
second  arrival  until  he  knocked  at  the  chamber-door. 
Eunice  said,  "  Come  in !  "  and  he  whispered  a  few  words 
to  her  before  he  approached  Jessie. 

**  Are  you  quite  ready  ?  "  he  asked,  softly. 

She  bowed  her  head  in  assent. 

He  disappear^  for  a  moment,  then  came  back  with 
Dr.  Baxter,  Drs.  Winters  and  Trimble.  The  physicians, 
with  difficulty,  aroused  their  patient  so  far  as  to  swallow 
the  stimulant  they  administered.  Patsey  brought  in  more 
hghts,  and  retired,  with  the  doctors,  to  the  background — 
3n  interested  spectator  of  the  singular  scene. 

"  Father ! "  it  was  Roy's  voice,  sonorous  yet  pleasant, 
that  reached  the  senses  and  reason  which  were  fast  slip- 
ping away  with  fife.    "  This  is  Dr.  Baxter,  of  whom  you 


have  often  heard— Jessie's  very  dear  friend — and  whose 
wife  is  the  cousin  of  Jessie's  mother." 

The  double  reference  was  talismanic.  Mr.  Kirke 
opened  his  eyes  to  their  full  width — all  recognizing  in 
them  the  glassy  stare  of  dissolution — and  tried  to  move 
his  hand  towards  the  person  thus  introduced. 

"  He  is  very  welcome !  " 

Dr.  Baxter  pressed  the  cold  hand  between  his. 

"Brother  in  Christ !  we  should  have  met  before.  We 
shall  meet  again.  In  that  safe  world  there  are  no  crossed 
purposeis  or  partings.  There  we  shall  know  even  as  we 
are  known — of  one  another  and  of  the  Master.  You  are 
very  near  the  entrance  upon  that  perfect  life.  I  have 
been  sent  hither  by  our  Lord  to  bid  you,  *  Grod  speed ! ' 
on  the  short  and  easy  journey,  and  to  ask  your  blessing 
upon  these,  our  children,  who  would  walk  after  you,  hand 
in  hand.  Is  it  still  your  wish  that  they  should  be  married 
here  beside  you,  before  you  go  from  their  sight  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  by  all  means !  " 

The  emphasis  was  faint,  yet  perceptible,  and  he  shut 
his  clammy  fingers  feebly  upon  those  Jessie  slipped 
within  them,  as  she  obeyed  Dr.  Baxter's  injunction  to 
join  her  right  hand  with  that  of  her  betrothed.  She  felt 
their  loose  hold  more  plainly  than  she  did  the  warm, 
strong  grasp  that  signified  loving  protection,  tenderest 
sympathy. 

It  was  a  strange,  sad  rite, — stranger  and  more  melan- 
choly than  burials  usually  are.  The  bride's  gaze  never 
left  the  sunken  face  and  closed  eyes  that  rested  among 
the  pillows^  and  her  assent  to  the  interrogations  put  to 
her  was  so  slight  as  to  create  a  passing  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  catechist  as  to  whether  she  had  given  any.  The 
mountain  storm  burst  overhead  in  thunder,  wind,  and 
rain,  as  the  bridegroom  spoke  his  reverent  and  steadfast 
response,  and  when  the  benediction  was  pronounced, 
Jessie  stooped  to  kiss  her  father,  apparently  forgetful  that 
Roy's  was  the  paramount  right  to  the  token  of  affection. 

Dear  papa !  It  is  your  little  Jessie !  I  have  done 
as  you  wished.    Will  you  not  bless  me  ?  " 

The  cry  sounded  in  the  ear  deadened  by  the  death- 
stupor  as  a  faint  and  far-off  call.  Mr.  Kirke's  eyelids 
quivered  without  rising,  and  the  muscles  of  the  mouth 
were  moved.  Then,  the  grey  calm  settled  down  again 
upon  his  countenance. 

He  must  speak  to  me !  I  must  be  sure  that  he  hears 
me — that  he  understands  how  I  have  obeyed  him !  said 
Jessie,  frantically.  "  He  must "  to  the  phy»cians  who 
advanced  to  the  bedside  with  restoratives. 

They  were  useless.  The  dying  man  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  skill.  The  lips  were  parted,  the  throat 
did  not  contract.  Dr.  Winters  shook  his  head  despair- 
ingly and  turned  from  his  old  friend  and  pastor,  the  un- 
tasted  glass  of  brandy  in  his  hand. 

He  does  not  see  nor  hear  me !  '*  cried  the  daughter, 
throwing  up  her  arms  in  a  passion  of  despair.  I  did  it 
for  him,  and  he  will  never  know  it." 

She  sank  to  her  knees  beside  the  bed  and  buried  her 
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face  in  the  coverings.  Roy  leaned  over  her,  and  whis- 
pered something  the  rest  did  not  hear.  He  might  as  well 
hare  addressed  her  father  with  words  of  consolation. 
When  he  touched  her  to  recall  her  attention,  she  shivered 
violently,  but  gave  no  other  sign  of  consciousness  of  his 
presence. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  here,  Mr.  Fordham — heartily  re- 
joiced and  greatly  relieved,"  said  Dr.  Winters,  as  Roy 
attended  him  down  the  stairs.  "  Your  wife  needs  very 
delicate  and  judicious  treatment  just  now.  Her  whole 
nervous  system  is  unstrung.  I  saw  it  in  her  manner  and 
eye  this  forenoon.  When  the  unnatural  strain  is  relaxed, 
she  will  break  down  completely,  I  am  afraid.** 

Mr.  Kirke  died  at  midnight.  He  had  noticed  no  one, 
and  said  nothing  since  his  feeble  rejoinder  to  Dr.  Baxter's 
query  whether  the  marriage  should  proceed,  until  half  an 
hour  before  he  breathed  his  last,  those  about  him  saw  a 
change  in  the  face  that,  in  stillness  and  beauty,  resembled 
a  fine  Greek  mask.  Jessie  perceived  it  first ;  was  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  the  tinge  of  colour,  the  tremor  of 
features. 

''Papa!  *'  she  prayed,  raising  his  head  to  a  resting- 
place  on  her  arm.  "  Can  you  hear  me  ?  If  you  can, 
kiss  me." 

The  stiff  lips  moved  under  the  pressure  of  hers,  and  a 
smile,  ineffable  in  radiance  and  tenderness,  remained 
when  the  kiss  had  been  given. 

**  You  do  know  me — do  you  not  ? "  said  his  daughter, 
breathlessly.    "  Who  is  it  that  is  speakmg  to  you  ? " 

All  present  heard  the  reply — 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

Thb  breaking  down  "  predicted  by  Dr.  Winters,  took 
the  form,  not  of  hysterical  emotion,  as  he  had  anticipated^ 
but  of  physical  languor  and  spiritual  apathy,  which  were 
more  alarming.  Jessie  moved,  spoke,  and  thought,  like 
one  in  a  trance ;  acquiescing  in  every  proposal  made  by 
her  sister  and  Roy ;  obeying  every  request  without  demur 
or  inquiry.  If  left  to  herself  she  asked  nothing  except 
to  be  allowed  to  sit  or  lie  passive  for  hours  together  5  her 
great  eyes  closed  or  blank;  her  countenance  set  in  the 
gloomy  weariness  that  had  marked  it  from  the  moment 
her  hand  left  her  dead  father's  forehead — a  look  that  said 
she  had  henceforward  nothing  to  hope  for  or  to  fear. 

Few  husbands  would  have  had  tolerance  with  this 
exessive  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  parent,  however  beloved, 
and  worthy  of  filial  attachment.  One  might  search  far 
and  long  without  finding  a  man  whose  sympathy  with  the 
demonstration  of  this  would  incite  him  to  warmer  love 
and  fonder  care  for  her,  who,  for  the  time,  overlooked  his 
.  claim  to  supreme  regard  in  her  devotion  to  a  memory. 

'*  You  could  not  mourn  more  bitterly  for  me  I "  I  once 
heard  a  man  say  in  impatient  reproach,  upon  surprising 
his  wife  in  tears  within  a  week  after  she  had  committed 
an  indulgent  parent  to  the  grave. 


He  was  a*good  man,  and  an  affectionate  husband,  bat 
he  could  not  endnre  the  semblance  of  a  divided  aU^ 
giance. 

Had  Roy  Fordham*s  love  been  of  this  sensitive  and 
exclusive  type,  it  would  have  been  chafed  threadbare  be- 
fore the  honeymoon  was  one-tenth  wasted.  The  new 
bond  between  them  she.  ignored  entirely — not,  it  was  ' 
evident,  in  wilfulness  or  shyness,  but  because  it  bd  no 
place  in  her  thoughts ;  was  a  matter  of  no  moment  in 
comparison  with  the  event  that  steeped  her  whole  being 
in  despondency.  It  was  well  that  neither  he  nor  Eunice 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  continuous  warfare  of  tbe  snm- 
mer,  the  fiercer  struggle  of  that  early  September  day,  the 
morrow  of  which  had  brought  a  fresh  sorrow  in  her 
father's  illness.  Had  they  comprehended  all  this,  super- 
added to  their  fears  that  her  three  weeks'  watching  and 
its Jinale  had  seriously  affected  her  nervous  system,  they 
would  have  had  small  hope  of  the  curative  power  of  Ni- 
ture  and.  of  Love.  She  was,  in  reality,  insane  for  tbe 
three  days  immediately  succeeding  her  marriage,  if  lack 
of  feeling,  thought,  and  connected  memory  signify  mental 
aberration.  In  after  years,  this -period  was  almost  a  blank 
in  the  retrospect,  a  confusing  dissolving  view  that  de£ed 
her  scrutiny.  While  it  lasted  it  was  a  nightmare  from 
which  she  had  not  strength  to  awaken. 

When  she  was  led  by  Roy  to  take  a  last  look  at  her 
father's  face  as  he  lay  in  his  cofHn  ready  to  be  transported 
to  the  church,  her  eyes  were  vacant  and  dry,  her  featores 
emotionless. 

'*  He  looks  very  natural !  "  she  said,  slowly,  Uke  one 
trying  to  recall  the  conventional  phrase  in  such  circum- 
stances. 

When  Eunice  bent  weepingly  to  kiss  the  frozen  lips 
where  still  lingered  the  smile  of  ineffable  peace  widi 
which  he  had  named  his  wife,  Jessie  eyed  her  with  a 
mixture  of  wonder  and  perplexity ;  and  remarking  again, 
"Very  natural !  almost  life-like !"  turned  away,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  had  said  and  done  all  that  could  be  required 
of  her. 

In  an  agony  of  alarm,  Roy  sought  Dr.  Winters,  who 
had  called  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  the  family,  aod 
to  see  if  he  could  be  of  service  in  their  affliction.  Eunice 
had  taken  charge  of  her  sister  at  night,  and  reported  that 
what  little  sleep  had  visited  the  latter  had  been  won  by 
the  use  of  anodynes.  Had  the  physician,  asked  the  bride- 
groom, a  sedative  potent  enough  to  induce  slumber  for 
several  hours,  the  after  effect  of  which  would  not  be 
increased  cerebral  excitement  ?  Come  what  might,  Jessie 
must  not  witness  the  obsequies  appointed  for  that  fore- 
noon. Her  mind  seemed,  to  him,  to  need  but  a  touch  to 
complete  its  overthrow.  While  the  two  gentlemen  held 
counsel,  Eunice  entered  with  the  welcome  news  that  Jessie 
had,  on  leaving  the  parlour  where  the  remains  by,  gone 
voluntarily  to  her  own  room — she  having  shared  her 
sister  s  since  their  common  bereavement — thrown  herself 
upon  the  bed  and  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep. 

The  church-bell  was  not  tolled  for  the  pastor's  funeral, 
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and  a  band  of  trusty  yeomen,  stationed  fifty  yards  up  and 
down  the  road,  prevented  vehicles  from  approaching  the 
gate  of  parsonage  or  churchyard.  The  reason  was  quickly 
disseminated,  and  the  value  of  the  precaution  universally 
admitted.  Mingled  with  the  tears  that  fell  upon  the  hier 
of  the  faithful  servant  of  God,  were  earnest  prayers  for 
the  restoration  of  health  and  reason  to  the  daughter — 
the  people's  "  pride  and  pet,  as  she  had  been  his — ^the 
meny,  popular  little  Jessie,"  who  was  known  to  every 
household  in  the  parish.  Many  wistful  eyes  sought  the 
closed  bliods,  behind  which  she  lay  wrapped  in  death-like 
slumber. 

**Thc  only  hope  for  life  and  brain  !**  Dr.  Winters  had 
pronounced  \  and  the  dictum  was  repeated  far  and  near 
with  awed  looks  and  subdued  breath. 

Within  the  manse,  all  was  hushed  and  dark.  Eunice 
sat  with  the  sleeper  while  the  services  at  the  church  went 
forward. 

Do  not  separate  us  this  morning,"  was  her  petition 
to  Roy,  who  would  have  taken  the  post  himself.  "  I  have 
nobodyleft  .bat  her." 

She  interpreted  correctly  the  meaning  of  the  imperfect 
sounds  that  penetrated  her  seclusion  j  the  funeral  psakn, 
the  dull  tramp  of  many  feet  from  the  front  to  the  back  of 
the  church  >  the  awful  pause,  like  no  other  upon  earth, 
that  told  the  coffin  was  sinking  to  its  place  5  the  voice  of 
prayer,  the  brief,  reverent  utterances  with  which  the  dear 
dust  was  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  Lord  of  Life, 
through  all  the  coming  ages  of  Time ;  then  the  muffled 
tumult  of  departure.  She  sat  quiet  until  the  end,  restrain- 
ing sob  and  sigh  that  the  beloved  living  should  not  be 
disturbed;  staying  her  heart  upon  the  Father  of  the 
fatherless,  the  God.  whose  goodness  the  expiring  saint 
had  charged  his  children  never  to  forget. 

Roy  relieved  her  as  soon  as  the  services  were 
over. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  kissing  her  with  a  brother's  fond 
sympathy.  "  Go  now,  and.  leave  her  to  me.  I  will  call 
70U,  should  you  be  needed." 

Alternately,  and  in .  company,  they  watched  her  mitil 
Dr.  Winters'  third  visit  that  day  brought  hope  that  was 
confidence  to  their  tried  souls. 

If  she  sleep>  she  shall  do  well,"  said  Dr.  Baxter, 
when  Roy  carried  the  glad  tidings  to  him,  that  the  stupor 
had  changed  to  natural  slumber. 

was  sitting  in  the  window  of  Mr.  Kirke*s  study ; 
for  a  wonder,  without  book  or  paper  before  him,  but  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplation  of  the  mountain  scenery. 

"You are  wearing  yourself  out,"  he  added,  observing t 
that  Roy's  complexion,  tanned  by  the  sea  voyage,  was  fast 
regaining  its  natural  hue,  and  that  his  eyes  bore  evidence 
of  grief  and  anxiety.  "  Jessie  is  safe  in  her  sister's  care, 
and  while  she  sleeps  she  cannot  miss  you.  Bide  here  a  bit 
with  me  " — he  often  relapsed  into  the  Scotch  dialect — 
"and  refresh  yourself  by  a  survey  of  this  picture.  I 
must  quit  you  all  to-morrow,  and  I  would  have  a  few 
words  with  you  before  I  go." 


Jessie  was  alon^  when  she  awoke.  Eunice  had  been 
called  to  the  parlour  to  see  a  parishioner  from  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain  who  had  not  heard  of  Mr.  Kirke's 
decease  until  that  morning,  had  ridden  twenty  miles  to 
attend  the  funeral,  and  arrived  too  late.  Eunice  had 
been  too  long  the  obedient  servant  of  the  congregation  to 
hesitate  as  to  the  course  she  should  pursue  in  the  dilemma. 
Jessie  slept  soundly  and  peacefully,  and  Roy  would  be 
back  soon.  She  closed  the  door  noiselessly,  and  obeyed 
the  summons  of  her  father's  friend. 

Summer  zephyrs  were  coquetting  with  the  sombre  pine^ 
branches;  summer  scents  were  stealing  up  to  Jessie's 
windows  from  the  garden:  To  such  wooing  whispers  and 
goodly  odours  had  she  awakened  many  mornings  during 
noany.  years.  She  mistook  the  coloured  light  visible 
through  the  shutters  for  dawn ;  marvelled  sleepily  that 
her  limbs  ached  and  her  head  was  weary. 

"  It  must  be  time  to  get  up,"  she  meditated,  'twixt 
sleeping  and  waking.  Yet  I  am  not  rested.  I  have  not 
heard  Eunice  or  Patsey  go  downstairs." 

In  tossing  her  arm  up  to  pillow  her  head  for  a  second 
nap,  she  saw  her  sleeve.  How  had  she  happened  to  fall 
asleep  without  undressing  ?  She  sat  upright,  and  tried 
to  remember  when  and  how  she  had  gone  to  bed  over- 
night.   How  queerly  her  head  felt ! 

''As  if  it  had  been  dead  and  was  coming  to  life 
again !"  was  her  simile. 

She  was  at  home,  and  in  her  own  room ;  everything 
about  her  was  in  its  usual  order.  Yet  something  had 
happened.  What  was  it  ?  A  Bible  lay  on  the  stand  by- 
the  bed.  Between  the  leaves  was  a  handkerchief.  She 
drew  it  out,  and  saw  Eunice's  name  in  the  comer.  How 
came  it  there  ?  Had  Eunice  sat  with  her  last  evening  ? 
If  so,  why  ?  Her  feet  were  oddly  numb  when  she  stood 
up;  she  was.  weak  and  dizzy  as  from  ilhiess  or  fasting; 
but  she  walked,  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  hearkened 
for  movements  upon  the  lower  floor.  It  was  so  quiet, 
she  heard  the  droning  of  a  humming-bird  mot^  which 
had  come  to  look  for  untimely  blossoms  in  the  honey- 
suckle draping  the  hall-window.  Another  sound  almost 
as  monotonous  blended  with  this — the  steady  flow  of  a 
man's  voice  talking  or  reading  in  the  study.  Who  was 
her  father's  guest  ?  And  what  hour  of  day  was  it  ?  It 
must  be  mornings  since  she  had  just  awakened,  yet  looked 
and  felt  like  evening. 

A  draught  from  the  open  door  she  had  left  blew  that 
opposite  slightly  ajar.  Surely  that  was  Dr.  Baxter's  voice ! 
Had  she  dreamed  of  his  arrival  ?  A  fearful  dream,  the 
dim  recollection  of  which  made  her  sick  and  faint? 
Sinking  to  a  settee  that  stood  outside  the  study  door, 
seeking  to  stimulate  her  half-dead  brain  by  rubbing  her 
temples  hard,  she  endeavoured  to  gather  the  meaning  of 
what  Dr.  Baxter  was  saying.  He  was  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  monologues  which  were  sometimes  a  bore, 
sometimes  a  delight.  A  gleam  of  amusement  flitted  over 
the  wan,  vacant  visage  of  the  eavesdropper  as  she  pictured 
to  herself — still  as  if  ^  were  somebody  else  and  not 
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Jessie  Kirke — the  knotted  handkerchief  she  doubted  not 
was  on  active  duty. 

"  Is  it  consistent  with  the  Divine  economy  for  an  im- 
mortal being  to  spend  twenty-five,  fifty,  threescore  and 
ten  years,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  experience 
for  which  he  is  to  have  no  use  in  the  world  to  come  ? 
Believe  me,  they  are  in  grievous  error,  denying  themselves 
the  abundant  consolations  which  the  hope  of  a  continued 
and  eternal  existence  should  bring,  who  overlook  the 
plain  teachings  of  the  word  and  the  almost  divine  in« 
tuitions  of  the  human  soul  on  this  question.  The  Future 
Life !  What  is  it  but  the  stretching  into  regions  yet 
unknown  to  us,  into  the  Eternity  of  which  we  have  but 
imperfect  conceptions,  of  the  life  which  now  is?  the 
Present,  which  is  the  journeying  toward  the  continuing 
City  ?  Into  that  state  we  shall,  it  is  true,  be  bom  as 
spiritual  babes.  But  not  idiots  !  As  the  instincts  and 
actions  of  the  babe  prefigure  the  disposition  and  appetites 
of  the  man,  so  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  the 
inclinations  and  aspirations  of  the  newly  disembodied 
spirit  will  bear  a  certain  relation  to  that  which  it  will 
at  length  become — the  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  As 
hereditary  taints  and  hereditary  virtues  are  reproduced 
in  the  mortal  babe,  we  shall  find  definite  traces  of  our 
earthly  individuality  in  the  heavenly  nurseling.  And 
that  the  proportion  which  the  loftiest  attainments  of  the 
profoundest  philosopher  will  bear  to  the  infancy  of  this 
celestial  creature  will  be  less,  far  less  than  that  which 
the  mere  instincts  of  the  earthly  infant  bear  to  the  wisdom 
and  strength  of  the  adult,  I  also  believe.  We  shall  have 
to  begin  with  the  rudiments  of  infinite  knowledge.  But 
we  shall  have  eternity  in  which  to  learn.** 

Jessie  still  chafed  her  forehead,  where  wrinkles  of 
pained  perplexity  gathered  and  deepened,  as  she  tried  to 
put  word  to  word  and  sentence  to  sentence.  She  lost 
what  came  next  in  vainly  attempting  to  get  the  sense  of 
these  last  sentences.  Perhaps  she  should  understand 
better  when  she  was  quite  awake. 

Such  proportion  as  the  seed  sustains  to  the  mature 
plant,  the  ovum  to  the  living,  moving  creature,  you  will  tell 
me — "  Dr.  Baxter  was  saying,  when  she  again  lent  atten- 
tion to  his  dissertation.  ^*  I  grant  it.  But  like  produces 
like  in  vegetable  and  animal  generation,  and  why  deny 
the  spiritual  analogy  ?  What  we  call  Death  is  but  the 
threshold,  and  a  narrow  one,  separating  the  vestibule 
from  the  temple.  It  is  all  one  building — the  Life  which 
God  has  given.  When  I  cast  off  the  cumbrous  shell  I 
have  borne  so  long  that  I  foolishly  fancy  it  is  myself— 2l 
part  of  my  being  without  which  I  should  be  naked, 
shivering,  and  helpless:  when  it  slips  from  my  soul  by 
reason  of  its  own  weight  and  rottenness,  I  shall  enter 
upon  no  new  existence.  It  will  be  1  still — not  a  difierent 
creation.  For  a  moment,  perhaps,  I  may  not  know  what 
has  happened.  Thus,  I  have  seen  a  butterfly  trembling 
with  the  strangeness  of  his  position,  clinging  with  damp, 
untried  wings  to  the  bough  that  supports  the  little  pen- 
dant coffin,  now  broken,  from  which  he  has  just  crept.  A 


delicious  sense  of  liberty  and  space  there  may  be  as  one 
breathes  more  freely  in  leaving  a  close  room  for  the  outer 
air.  I  shall  miss  the  incubus  off  the  body,  and  the  flesh!}- 
desires  I  have  sloughed  off  with  it.  Then  will  dawn  upon 
me  gradually,  as  I  have  strength  to  bear  the  reveladon, 
that  I  have  passed!  Not  been  made  over,  mark  you  I 
We  are  nowhere  taught  that  regeneration  is  a  posthumous 
experience.  '  He  is  gone ! '  some  one  will  say.  And 
perhaps  another, '  He  is  dead ! ' 

"  Dead !  1  tell  you,  my  friend,  I  shall  be  the  limt 
man  in  that  room !  Not  until  that  hour  of  glorious  eman- 
cipation shall  I  know  what  life  is !  " 

There  was  an  interval  of  stillness.  Jessie  had 
staggered  to  her  feet.  Her  eyes,  no  longer  blank,  were 
dilated  with  intensest  and  eager  inquiry.  What  did  it 
signify — this  talk  of  death  and  the  life  to  come  ?  Who 
was  the  speaker's  companion?  Her  father?  Oh,whf 
did  he  not  speak  ? 

Another  voice,  deeper  and  sweeter,  made  reverent 
response : 

"  Thanks  be  to  God,  for  His  unspeakable  gift! " 

She  flung  the  door  widely  open  5  faced  the  astonished 
men  with  the  demand,  shrieked,  rather  than  spoken : 

"  Where  is  he  ?  He  said  that !  my  father !  Ifhere  h 
he  now  ?  ** 

*'  Jessie,  love ! 

Roy  caught  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  pushed  him  from 

her. 

"I  will  know!  I  am  going  mad!  Where  is  mj 
father  ? 

Dr.  Baxter  secured  her  fluttering  hands  j  looked  stead- 
fastly, yet  not  sternly,  into  her  eyes. 

"He  may  be  here,  my^ child!  We  cannot  tell.  Be 
sure  he  remembers  and  loves  you  still,  he,  who,  while  in 
the  flesh,  held  you  so  dear.  Bdieve  this  and  be  still  under 
the  mighty  but  loving  hand  of  (rod !  *' 

Her  head  sank  upon  his  shoulder. 
You  would  not  deceive  me !    You  are  a  good  man, 
and  speak  the  truth  always !  **  she  sobbed,  excitedly.  "Is 
jpy  father  really  dead?    Oh,  I  remember  it  all  now! " 

With  the  resuscitation  of  the  torpid  intellect,  came  a 
flood  of  tears,  mingled  with  anguished  exclamatioos—ao 
hysterical  attack  that  only  abated  with  her  strength.  Bf 
nine  o'clock  she  was  asleep,  exhausted,  but  free  from 
fever  and  the  nervous  spasms  that  had  made  the  seizure 
alarming  at  first.  The  danger  was  tided  over,  for  the 
present,  and  ere  the  rest  separated  for  the  night,  Dr. 
Baxter  returned  thanks  for  ''the  signal  deliverance," 
kneeling  between  the  husband  and  sister ;  besought  com- 
fort and  peace  for  the  smitten  household  in  ferrcnt, 
aflectionate  words,  which  showed  that  however  his 
thought  might  stray  from  the  subjects  to  which  his 
acquaintances  would  hold  him,  his  heart  was  alwajs  id 
the  right  place. 

I  cannot  thank  you  as  I  should  for  all  you  have  been 
to  us— all  you  have  done  for  us !  "  said  Eunice,  as  thcf 
talked  of  the  morrow's  parting. 
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'^Donot^my  dear !  The  privilege  and  the  gratitade 
hare  been  and  are  mine.  God  sent  me  to  you.  I  bless 
Himforit!*' 

It  was  after  sunrise  when  Jessie  unclosed  her  eyes. 
Eanice  s  chair  was  still  by  her  pillow,  but  it  was  empty. 
Her  mind  was  clear.  She  had  no  difficulty  in  recalling 
how  the  gentle  hands  had  laid  her  to  sleep ;  the  mellow 
yoice  read  to  her  from  The  Book — ^''A  prayer  of  the 
afflicted,  when  he  poureth  out  his  heart  hefore  God.'* 
Dear  Eunice !  her  love— tried  as  it  had  been  by  her  per- 
versity and  reserve,  her  late  violent  and  selfish  distress — 
was  more  precious  than  ever  before.  She  would  arise 
and  share,  if  she  could  not  lighten,  her  labours  and  her 
burdens.  As  she  sat  up  in  bed,  she  espied  upon  a  lounge 
near  by,  a  gentleman's  dressing-gown.  The  blood  sprang 
to  her  cheeks  in  a  burning  torrent,  for  the  truth  flashed 
instantly  upon  her.  Roy  had  asserted  his  right  to  the 
exclosive  guardianship  of  his  wife  5  had  sent  the  weary 
sister  to  take  the  rest  she  needed,  and  himself  kept  watch 
over  her  through  the  night.  There  came  to  her  no 
softening  thought  of  the  anxious  affection  that  had  held 
his  eyes  waking  while  others  slept.  She  was  only  angry 
—desperately  indignant  that  he  had  dared  to  sit  there  and 
watch  her  without  her  knowledge  or  consent.  The  blind, 
mad  moment  passed,  she  stood,  for  many  more— white  as 
death— thinking  !  Then  she  locked  the  door.  Roy 
might  enter  at  any  instant,  or  Eunice  glide  in  to  ask  how 
she  was,  and  she  must  be  alone  while  she  thought  it  all 
out !  No  mortal  eye  witnessed  the  fight  of  the  next 
hour.  The  woman — torn  and  dashed  by  a  legion  of  pas- 
sions—verily believed,  while  they  had  the  mastery,  that 
she  would  not  survive  it.  She  never  told  the  tale  of  her 
hurts  to  her  dearest  earthly  friend.  It  was  something 
she  would  not  renew  by  relating,  even  when  time  had 
abnost  worn  away  the  scars. 

She  was  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  she  knew.  Ere 
she  quitted  her  chamber,  her  resolution  was  taken — every 
trace  of  the  strife  put  out  of  sight.  She  had  "light 
enoogh  to  see  the  next  step.*'  If  she  were  bound  for  life 
against  her  will  and  conscience,  Roy  was  basely  wronged 
—and  through  no  fault  he  had  committed  against  her. 
If  her  course  were  to  be  joyless — a  strait  and  rough  path, 
his  was  no  smoother  or  more  delightsome.  Recompense 
him  for  what  she  had  lost  for  him,  she  could  not,  but  she 
conld  and  she  would  appear  dutiful  and  resigned. 

Fordham  coming  in  from  the  brisk  walk  in  the  early 
morning  air  by  which  he  had  tried  to  make  up  for  his 


vigil,  found  her  in  the  parlour,  arranging  the  books  upon 
bracket-shelves  and  dusting  the  rare  old  china  bowl  and 
vases  which  the  sisters  let  no  one  but  themselves  handle. 
Her  breakfast-toilette  had  been  carefully  made,  contrast- 
ing strikingly  with  yesterday's  negligS,  Her  rich  hair 
was  braided  as  she  used  to  wear  it,  and  banded  with 
black  ribbon  ;  her  white  cambric  dress  was  belted  with 
the  same,  and  loops  of  narrower  hung  from  her  mourning 
brooch.  She  comprehended  all  that  had  happened  within 
the  week;  accepted  the  expediencies  and  proprieties  of 
her  position  with  its  sorrows  and  duties,  and  he  honoured 
her  for  it.  Her  attire  showed  that  she  consulted  his 
taste,  wished  to  be  fair  in  his  eyes,  and  for  this  he  loved 
her  better  than  ever,  if  that  could  be.  He  did  not  know 
it,  but  the  woman  he  had  wedded '  never,  in  her  previous 
or  subsequent  life,  gave  another  equal  proof  of  strength 
of  mind  and  purpose,  as  when,  physically  faint  and 
mentally  distraught  by  the  frightful  ordeals  she  had 
already  sust^ned,  she  lifted  this,  the  heaviest  cross  of 
all,  and  adjusted  it  to  her  shoulders  for  a  lifelong 
journey. 

The  greeting  between  them  was  affectionate  on  his 
side — grave  upon  hers — very  quiet  on  both,  as  befitted 
the  circumstances  of  the  household. 

Ah,  Jessie,  darling  !  I  am  glad  you  are  well  enough 
to  be  downstairs !  But  are  you  not  exerting  yourself  too 
much  ? "  he  exclaimed,  at  his  entrance. 

And — I  am  much  better,  thank  you !  entirely  able 
to  be  about  as  usual,"  was  the  reply,  uttered  without  the 
flicker  of  a  blush. 

Then  he  kissed  the  cheek  that  was  neither  averted  nor 
offered. 

Dr.  Baxter  and  Eunice  appearing,  a  minute  afterward, 
saw  nothing  amiss.  There  may  have  been  nothing,  yet 
the  young  husband  had  looked  for  a  difierent  reception — 
now  that  his  Jessie  was  declared  to  be '''quite  herself 
again." 

He  was  a  patient  man  and  a  considerate,  and  the  secret 
disappointment  was  condemned  as  soon  as  recognized. 
This  was  not  the  time  for  love-making — or — this  was 
clearly  Jessie's  feelmg.  To  oppose  her  scruple  while  her 
grief  was  so  fresh  and  her  nerves  unsettled,  would  be 
persecution.  She  deserved  all  grace  and  indulgence  at 
his  hands,  and  she  should  have  it.  Their  life — as  theirs 
was  all  before  them.  He  would  be  a  help  not  an  em- 
barrassment, to  the  orphans.  Jessie  loved  him !  Jessie 
was  his  wife !    That  was  enough ! 
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SOMETHPNG  TO  DO. 


T  T  may  have  afforded  matter  for  surprise  to  some  of 
our  readers  that  these  papers  have  not  hitherto 
dealt  with  the  only  occupation  that  is  considered  £t  for 
•'young  ladies"  at  the  present  day — that  of  teaching. 
The  reason  for  this  is  easily  told.  The  profession  of 
governess  is  now  most  sadly  overcrowded,  and  by  persons 
who  are  totally  unfit  for  the  duties  they  so  readily  under- 
take. There  can  be  no  nobler  employment  than  that  of 
teaching,  and  it  requires  a  union  of  the  best  and  highest 
qualities  of  our  nature.  For  no  profession  can  a  regular 
training  be  more  necessary — a  training  not  only  of  mind 
but  of  heart;  and  Uie  day  is  coining  when  none  bat 
trained  and  certificated  governesses  will  be  allowed  to 
teach  in  England.  The  vast  army  of  incapables  who  at 
present  fill  governesses*  situations  in  schools  and  private 
families,  will  have  given  place  to  teachers  whose  oompe- 
tency  and  efifeiency  will  have  been  secured,  so  far  as  a 
regular  course  of  training  can  secure  them.  I  propose 
to  give  in  this  chapter,  .as  neatly  as  possible  in  the  order 
of  their  importance,  a  list  of  the  institutions  for  training 
governesses  that  exist  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present 
moment,  with  as  much  information  as  I  can  gather  with 
regard  to  the  study  necessary  to  obtain  certificates.  I 
have  received  several  letters  asking  for  such  information 
since  the  subject  of  training  schools  was  alluded  to  in  a 
previous  article,  and  I  hope  the  querists  may  find  answers 
to  their  respective  questions  here. 

First  on  the  list  is  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  where 
the  highest  certificates  attainable  by  women  may  be  had. 
These  certificates  are  conferred  only  on  resident  students, 
who  have  gone  through  a  systematic  course  of  education, 
and  are  really,  though  not  nominally,  equivalent  to  a 
University  degree,  being  obtained  by  satisfactory  answer- 
ing to  the  same  papers,  and  held  on  the  same  conditions, 
as  thoae  which  qualify  for  degrees  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Candidates  must  pass  an  entrance  examina- 
lion,  and  must  act  be  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
course  extends  over  three  years,  half  of  each  year  being 
spent  at  the  college  ;  and  the  fees,  including  board, 
lodging,  instruction,  and  all  expenses  not  purely  personal, 
amount  to  one  hundred  guineas  per  annum.  Those 
ladies  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  scholarships  are, 
of  course,  greatly  assisted  by  these  in  meeting  the 
expense. 

Candidates  over  seventeen  are  admitted  at  the  general 
examination  of  the  University  of  London,  which  ranks 
next,  though  a  long  way  after,  Girton  College.  Two 
examinations  are  held  in  every  year — the  general,  and  a 
second—to  which  successful  candidates  at  the  former  are 
admitted,  and  at  which  may  be  obtained  a  special  certifi- 
cate of  higher  proficiency.    Both  these  examinations 


take  place  in  May.  Instructions  in  the  subjects  of  tlie 
examinations  may  be  obtained  at  University  College, 
Gower  Street,  where  classes  of  ladies  are  taught  bj  the 
professors  of  University  College.  There  are  erenbg 
and  day  classes.  The  fee  paid  by '  candidates  for  the 
general  examination  is  two  pounds. 

A  fee  of  one  pound  admits  women,  without  limit  of 
age,  to  the  examination  of  Alexandra  College,  Dublin;  a 
two^pound  fee  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Higher 
local  examinations,  which  are  open  to  both  men  and 
women;  courses  of  lectures,  with  reference  to  these ex- 
aminatioas,  are  held  at  Cambridge,  and  it  is  hoped  that  i 
Newnham  Hall  will  shortly  be  completed.  Thb  is  a  j 
building  where  thirty  boarders  may  be  received  at  a  cost 
that  will  place  the  advantages  of  the  examinations  within 
the  reach  of  governesses  who  may  wish  more  fallj  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  onerous  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

The  list  of  these  higher  colleges  stand  thus.  1  append 
the  addresses  of  the  various  secretaries,  which  maf  be 
found  useful : — 

Girton  College,  Cambridge,  Miss  Davies,  17,  CmmiDg- 
ham  Place,  London,  N.W.  University  of  London,  Hon. 
Sec.  to  the  Ladies'  Educational  Association,  J.  S.  Mjbe, 
Esq.,  27,  Oxford  Square,  London,  W.  Dublin  Univeraty, 
Mrs.  Jellical,  Alexandra  College,  DnbKn.  Umvcrsitj  of 
Cambridge,  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  St.  Catherine's  College, 
Cambridge.  Queen's  University,  Ireland,  Miss  Caonerr, 
35,  Victoria  Place,  Belfast. 

The  Local  Examinations  of  the  following  Univerabes 
are  open  to  boys  and  girls  under  eighteen  : — 

Oxford,  in  June;  fee,  £1  los.;  Rev.  P.  Edwardes,  | 
Preston  College,  Oxford.  Cambridge,  December;  fee, 
£1  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  St.  Catherine's  College,  Caon- 
bridge.  Durham,  June  5  fee,  £1  j  A.  Beaulands,  Esq., 
Exam.  Sec.,  Durham.  Dublin,  March ;  fee,  j£i ; 
Dr.  Ingram,  Dublin.  Queea's,  June ;  fee,  £1  Miss 
Connery,  35,  Victoria  Place,  Belfast.  Edinbuigh,  June; 
fee,  £1  10S.5  Professor  Calderwood,  University,  Edia- 
burgb. 

Diplomas  are  granted  by  the  College  of  Preoq)tocs, 
42,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  and  certificates  majbe 
obtained  from  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Societr, 
Gray's  Inn  Road  3  Queen's  College  Harley  Street,  and 
Bedford  College,  York  Place,  are  also  places  for  the 
higher  education  of  girls. 

Many  Government  Training  Schools  exist  for  those 
who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  for  teachers  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools.    The  following  is  a  complete  list: — 

For  Mistresses  only  : — 

Bishop  Otter's  Memorial  College, Chichester,  Bishop's 
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Stortford^  Rochester  Diocesan.  Brightxm,  Chichester 
Diocesan.  Bristol^  Gloucester  and  Oxford  Diocesan. 
Derby,  Lichfield  Diocesan.  Durham  Diocesan.  Edin- 
burgh, Lochrin  House,  Scottish  Episcopal.  Gray's  Inn 
Road,  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society's.  Lincoln 
Diocesan.  Norwich  Diocesan.  Ripon,  York.  Ripon 
Diocesan.  Salisbury  Diocesan.  Southlands,  Battersea, 
Wesleyan.  Stockwell,  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society's.  Truro,  Exeter  Diocesan.  Warrington,  Chester 
Diocesan.    Whitelands,  National  Society's. 

For  both  Masters  and  Mistresses  : — 

Cheltenham,  Church  of  England.  Edinburgh,  Castle 
Hill  Terrace,  Church  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh,  Moray 
House,  Free  Church.  Glasgow,  Dundas  Vale,  Chnrchof 
Scotland.  Glasgow,  Free  Church.  Homerton,- Congre- 
gational. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  pcftlession  of 
teacher  in  elementary  schools  may  be  entered.  Young 
women  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  may  be- 
come pupil-teachers  in  National  Schools,  having  but  two 
of  the  usual  five  years  course  to  run,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  two  years,  either  enter  a  training  college  for  two  years* 
residence,  or  enter  school  as  ''qualified  assistants,*'  or  be 
"provisionally  certificated.*'  {Vide  Arts.  60  and  79  of  the 
New  Code.) 

Young  women  who  have  not  been  pupil- teachers  may 
enter  Government  trainha^  colleges  as  Queen  Scholars,  by 
passing  the  entrance  exaounatiaa.  Tfacy  miut  be  over 
eighteen. 

Some  of  the  colleges  admit iiiidies  as  prraate^students 
without  requiring  them  to  passrttie  preHmtmary  exami- 
nation. At  the  Otter  College,  eslabiitiied  maiii)3r  (with  a 
view  to  afford  facilities  to  gentlewomen  of  h^giier 
cation  to  qualify  themselves  for  such  siteialions,  the  ^skaige 
for  private  students  is  ^1^35  a  year.  Thfy^'are  eUg|iUei£or 
the  certificate  examinatkn  after  one  jmr-s  reMdegce. 


All  necessary  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
last  Government  Code  of  Regulations,  for  which  appli- 
cation may  be  made  at  the  National  Society's  Depot, 
Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster.  Much  useful  information 
may  also  be  obtained  from  the  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Work 
for  Ladies  in  Elementary  Schools,*'  office  of  the  "  Labour 
News,'*  I,  Long  Acre,  London. 

Mothers  of  young  Englishwomen,  if  you  would  be 
really  good  to  your  daughters,  teach  them  to  be  able,  in 
case  of  need,  to  live  a  full  life  without  a  husband  or  even 
a  home  of  their  own.  Would  you  sow  a  climbing  plant 
and  give  it  nothing  to  climb  round  ?  Every  girl  cannot 
marry,  and  even  if  she  do,  she  will  be  all  the  happier  for 

•knowing  that  there  is  something  she  can  do  thoroughly. 

'No  one  was  ever  the  worse  for  culture,  and  there  is  no 
cultyre  equal  to  knowledge,  and  nothing  tends  more  to 
the;jpossession  of  self-respect  than  the  consciousness  of 
ben^  able  to  help  oneself.  Then,  fathers  and  mothers, 
help;. your  daughters  to  help  themselves.  Train  them  for 
ind^)aidence  first,  and  doing  so  need  not  prevent  your 
labcHnng  to  give  it  them,  if  you  wish.  If  you  do,  the 
newspapers  of  1900  will  contain  but  few  of  the  dismal 
advertisements  with  which  they  are  crowded  now,  in 
which  ladies  of  culture  and  education    offer  their  services 

tittTetum '  for  board  and  lodging."  The  people  who  will 
adreitiae'for  lady  housekeepers  in  1900  will  not,  let  us 
hoi)e,  ^fet  eigkt  hnndred  replies,  as  happened  in  a  case  of 
the  kiiW  the  other  day.  Besides  these  not-to-be-despised 
consideration^,  there  remains  the  higher  one,  that  a 

:i^oroagh  mettiil  training  helps  to  give  to  the  character  of  a 
girl  qutteoiSMBiiiiis  of  a  boy;  that  adjusted  balance  which 

:  aids  the  judtgaMnt,  sid  consequently  influences  action. 
/The  •Swrres  of  this  troublesome  world"  make 

-teerasi^iiififfiaUtiatthe  best/ bait  when  the  rudder  is  badly 

liaq^,UMiiv^ttitfkliieimrixic  port  ? 

Sylvia. 
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PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  JULY. 


A    PRETTY  novelty,  and  one  particularly  remarked  falling  over  the  train.     Open  bodice,  gauze  scarf 

at  summer  f^tes  this  month,  and  especially  at  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  but  disclosing  a  long  and 

the  F^e  Villageoise  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  success  magnificent  necklace  of  small  pearis.   Watteaa  hat  of 

of  which  has  been  so  great  this  year,  is  the  tablier  of  Leghorn  straw,  trimmed  with  white  feathers, 
white  muslin,  trimmed  with  lace  and  bows  of  ribbons.         Another,  Madame  Tobtoi,  wore  a  train-shaped 


399.— Sleeveless  Jacket. 


Paper  PatUm  of  SluvtUss  Jaciei,  2S. ;  Flat  Pattern,  half-price;  to  be  had  o/yLKDKm  GOUBAUD,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavemi  Garden, 

At  the  F&te  Villageoise  one  of  the  lady  patronesses,  straw-coloured  faille  dress,  the  tram  caught  up  by  two 
Madame  de  Pourtales,  wore  a  white  satin  dress,  the  large  bows  of  the  same  colour.  Draped  tablier  of 
train  trinmied  with  plisses  of  organdy  and  Valenciennes  clear  white  muslin  and  lace,  costly  point  lace.  Straw- 
lace,  and  a  tablier  of  organdy,  with  Valenciennes  inser-  coloured  bodice,  cut  square,  and  low  in  front,  with 
tion  and  border,  with  long  lapels  tied  at  the  back  and  lace  trimming.     Over  the  skirt,  loops  and  ends  of 
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marine  blue  moire  ribbon.  Leghorn  hat,  lowered  io 
front>  and  raised  at  the  back  wiUi  a  cluster  of  red  and 
yellow  roses. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  appeared  in  a  very  simple 
toilet  of  light  blue  batiste,  flowered  and  trimmed  with 
blue  silk. 

The  dress  of  the  Princess  de  Mettemich  was  also 


of  mordor^  faille,  commencing  under  one  arm,  formed 
the  sash,  and  was  fastened  under  the  puff  of  the  skirt. 
Sleeves  of  muslin,  trimmed  with  Mechlin  lace.  Round 
straw  hat,  broad  brimmed,  trimmed  with  three  feathers 
— one  blue,  one  white,  and  one  mordor^.  A  very 
elegant  though  somewhat  bizarre  costume,  but  then 
on  such  occasions  a  good  deal  of  fantaisie  is  allowable. 


400.— Fichu. 

Paper  Pattern  of  Fichu,  is.  6d,;  Flat  Pattern,  half-price;  to  be  had  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavent  Garden, 


of  blue  batiste,  at  least  the  skirts  but  above  each 
flounce  of  the  batiste  was  another  of  Mechlin  lace. 
The  front  part  of  the  skirt  was  trimmed  en  tablier, 
with  bias  of  blue  silk,  veiled  over  with  Mechlin  lace. 
Corsage  of  straw-colonred  faille  with  gilet  &  Tincroyable, 
cut  low  and  square.  Upon  the  bosom,  blue  silk 
bretelles,  fastening  on  draperies  of  Mechlin  lace.  A  scarf 


The  Duchess  de  Mouchy  had  a  lovely  toilet  of 
pale  rose-coloured  faille,  trimmed  'with  flounces  and 
ruches  of  clear  white  muslin  and  lace,  and  a  villageoise 
tablier  of  muslin  edged  with  lace.  Watteau  hat, 
wreathed  with  roses. 

The  tablier  seemed  indeed  particularly  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  and  most  of  the  lady  patronesses  of  the 
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Great  Charity  F^e  had  adopted  it.  Tliere  were  some  of 
all  descriptions  and  all  colours,  of  silk,  or  of  maslin, 
caught  up  with  silk  or  satin  bows,  and  generally  trimmed 
with  Valenciennes  lace — all  had  a  large  pocket  in  the 
middle,  like  those  used  by  gardeners  for  keeping  their 
tools. 

And  this  fashion  is  likely  to  prevail  through  the 
summer  j  the  Villageoise  Tablier,  with  bib  over  the  bodice, 
and  caught  up  with  a  bow  at  the  back,  is  now  sported  by 
our  elegantes  in  all  fashionable  watering-places.  It  is 
made  not  only  of  white  muslin,  but  of  black  and  white 
lace,  and  beaded  tulle  and  blonde. 

Now  that  the  Grand  Prix  is  run  and  the  F6te  Vil- 
lageoise over,  nothing  remains  but  to  leave  Paris*  M  all 
our  beau  monde  is  en  voyage,  either  bound  for  foraign 
shores  or  simply  seeking  by  the  sea-side,  or  in  aome 
charming  country  resort,  the  coolness  and  repose  so  modi 
needed  after  a  prolonged  season  in  town. 

Not  that  repose  is  exactly  what  Parisians  enjoy,  but 
rather  a  change  of  scene ;  promenade  on  the  beach  or  in 
the  woods  instead  of  in  the  Bois,  dancing  under  «  tent 
instead  of  in  salons,  and  gay  pic-nics  instead  of  formal 
dinner  parties,  that  is  all.  Pleasure  and  fashion  still  go 
hand-in-hand ;  and  a  lady  may  be  deemed  very  rataonnable 
if  she  -only  change  her  dress  four  times  a  day  it  la  cam- 
pagne. 

Of  a  morning  it  is  so  delicious  to  be  allowed  to  linger 
until  after  breakfast  in  a  Watteau  dress  of  white  muslin 
or  of  very  iine  batiste,  with  one's  hair  loosely  fastened 
in  a  long  silk  net.  After  this  comes  the  proper  morning 
toilet,  the  costume  of  toile  or  batiste,  with  tight*iittiag 
cuirasse  and  tablier ;  unless,  indeed,  some  excursion  be 
en  train,  when  some  fancy  woollen  material  is  more  suit* 
able,  as  better  proof  against  dust  and  crumpling.  For 
afternoon  and  dinner,  of  course,  a  more  elegant  dress  is 
required,  and  it  is  seldom  when  no  f6te  or  entertainment 
of  some  sort  does  not  necessitate  the  change  to  full 
evening  dress  after  dinner. 

We  should  like  to  say  something  of  the  new  batistes 
this  summer,  they  are  so  exquisitely  pretty,  and  such  an 
improvement  upon  what  we  had  hitherto  seen  in  that 
line.  These  batistes  have  open-work  designs,  disposed 
either  in  stripes  or  a  chess  board  pattern ;  the  prettiest 
are  6cru  and  rose  colour,  pale  blue,  or  mauve,  and  they 
make  up  lovely  summer  toilets,  trimmed  with  6cru 
guipure,  and  with  bows  of  the  colour  of  the  pattern. 
Sometimes  a  Watteau  tunic  of  fancy  batiste  is  worn  over 
a  silk  pr  foulard  skirt  to  match,  or  plain  self-coloured 
batiste  is  combined  with  the  checked  or  striped. 

For  an  afternoon  dress  we  should  recommend  the  very 
fine  open-work  batiste,  over  a  skirt  of  taffetas  or  silk  to 
match,  or  the  ecru  batiste  worked  all  over  in  broderie 
Anglaise  over  a  silk  skirt  of  some  dark  colour,  such  as 
noisette  or  brown,  bronze,  scabieuse,  or  marine  blue. 
The  skirt  can  be  made  plain  or  flounced,  according  to 
taste ;  the  tunic  is  cut  rather  long  in  front  and  at  the 
back,  and  caught  up  at  the  sides  with  large  loops  of  faille 


ribbon.   The  bodice  is  generally  slightly  open,  sqnre  or 
V-shaped  in  front. 

The  Juive  tunic  is  a  fashionable  model,  rather  more 
prononc6  than  the  above.   It  is  of  the  Princess  shape  in 
front  and  at  the  sides.    In  the  middle  of  the  back  there 
is  a  Bulgare  pleat,  but  formed  the  opposite  way  to  what 
is  generally  done — that  is,  on  the  inside  of  the  skiit  The 
corsage  is  cut  corselet  fashion  round  the  top,  and  the 
opening  for  the  arm  is  lengthened  at  the  sides  to  the  hip. 
A  band  placed  inside,  fits  the  bodice  to  the  waist,  and  is 
fastened  on  one  side.    The  side-pieces  are  joined  on  to 
the  back  in  the  middle  by  some  jet  or  passementerie  orna- 
ment, or  a  bow  of  ribbon,  keeping  back  the  fulness  of  the 
tunic*    It  is  generally  made  of  barege  or  grenadine  to 
wear  with  any  silk  skirt,  and  is  either  matched  of  the 
same  colour  or  of  a  camai'eu  shade  5  for  instance,  of  siher 
grey  barege  over  steel  grey  silk,  of  6cru  grenadine  over 
maroon  faille,  or  else  of  lilac  gauze  over  scabieuse  coloured 
taffetas. 

But  though  tunics  and  tabliers  are  very  fashionahle 
this  summer,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  so  many  seasons 
longer.  Even  now  dresses  de  grande  toilette  are  niade 
without  either.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  at  the  sides  with 
long  quilles  of  another  material,  and  frequently  of  i 
different  shade  of  colour ;  these  quilles  are  joined  together 
across  the  back  with  large  bows  of  ribbon  formed  of  wide 
loops  and  short  ends,  or  merely  by  ends  of  ribbon  loosely 
folded  over  (without  even  a  knot  being  tied),  forming  i 
ladder  from  top  to  bottom.  The  back,  or  train  of  the 
drees  is  frequently  left  plain,  being  mounted  in  full  pleats, 
the  sides  are  very  much  trimmed  en  quille,  tapering 
towards  the  waist.  The  front  part  has  some  ligbt 
trimmings  put  on  as  a  tablier.  The  long-waisted,  tight- 
fitting  bodice  remains  much  of  the  same  shape,  and  for 
all  dressy  toilets  it  is  laced  behind,  which  thongh  perhaps 
less  oonvenieatj  is  oertainly  more  becoming  to  the  figure 
than  any  other  sfyle. 

Even  for  little  girls  the  cutcKtte  bodice  is  adopted,  hut 
it  is  cut  low  and  square,  and  worn  with  a  white  chemi- 
sette. A  short  tablier,  just  draped  with  a  bow  at  the 
back,  and  two  or  three  gatheied  flounces  or  plisses  on  the 
skirt,  complete  the  arrangement  of  the  dress.  No  mantk 
is,  strictly  speaking,  required  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  but  a  square  fichu  of  cr6pe  de  chine,  edged  widi 
silk  fringe,  folded  double  and  crossed  in  front  with  the 
ends  meeting  behind,  looks  very  nice  over  a  light  frock. 
These  fichus  are  made  in  all  colours,  and  are  veiy 
fashionable,  and  so  are  scarves  of  the  same  for  yonng 
ladies.  Indeed,  the  scarf,  be  it  of  cr£pe  de  chine,  white 
muslin,  or  lace,  is  about  the  only  mantle  in  vogue  jnst 
now.  It  is  only  by  the  sea-side  that  a  vetement  of  anj 
warmer  description  is  at  all  endnrable.  T%ert  jackets  <^ 
various  styles  of  chenies  and  circulars  are  to  be  foand,  the 
most  fashionable  being  of  creme  cashmere,  trimmed  with 
ecru,  faille,  or  foulard.  All  soft  shades  of  grey  and  bof 
are  also  adopted  as  suitable  to  wear  with  all  costuffles. 
The  jacket  is  very  long-waisted,  k  chale  in  front,  aod 
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fastened  with  a  bow  of  ribbon  and  long  lapels  in  the 
middle,  and  remaining  open  top  and  bottom.  The 
pelerine  is  generally  fastened  by  a  bow  or  passementerie 
ornament  at  the  waist  behind,  and  the  circular  is  somewhat 
of  a  dolman  with  loose  sleeves.  Another  models  tlie 
Edinburgh  scarf,  of  plaid  beige,  to  be  arranged  Soolf^ 
fashion  over  the  bust,  is  very  fashionable  just  now  it  the 
sea-side. 

Whatever  critics  may  say  and  think,  modern  Chapeattx 
have  something  very  pretty  and  artistic  about  them* 
Whether  turned  up  with  a  panache  of  feathers  or  wreathed 
with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  they  are  certainly  more  be- 
coming than  the  classical  bonnet  encircling  the  face  and 
hiding  the  throat  under  an  enormous  bow,  which  some 
people  so  fondly  regret. 

There  is  an  exaggeration  in  wearing  the  bonnet  quite 


at  the  back  of  the  head,  which  we  do  not  recommend  5  it 
is  neither  becoming  nor  elegant :  but  one  need  never  go 
to  the  extreme  of  any  fashion  ;  and  to  see  part  of  her  front 
hair  beyond  a  lady's  bonnet  is  certainly  no  fault.  The 
hair  should  not  be  drawn  otF  from  the  forehead,  it  has  a 
very  bad  effect  with  fashionable  bonnets,  it  must  be 
arranged  rather  low  over  the  brow  in  waves  and  ripples. 

A  very  pretty  bonnet  of  the  Mignon  shape  is  of  white 
chip,  trimmed  inside  with  fine  drawn  bouillonnfes  of  blue 
crfepe  lisse,  and  bow  of  blue  ribbon  at  the  side.  The 
crown  is  ornamented  with  blue  and  creme  faille  ribbon, 
and  with  a  large  cluster  of  pink  and  white  hedge-roses, 
finished  into  a  trailing  branch  at  the  back.  Another  is  a 
black  straw,  turned  up  with  black  velvet,  and  with  a 
cluster  of  white  and  crimson  carnations  inside,  and  wreath 
of  the  same  outside,  with  one  black  feather. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 
WALKING  DRESSES. 


I.  Dress  of  dove-coloured  foulard,  trimmed  with 
lilac.  The  skirt,  which  just  touches  the  ground,  has  a 
flounce  of  the  same  material  in  stripes,  very  deep  in 
front,  and  put  on  with  a  heading  of  narrow  bands  of 
lilac.  The  tablier,  which  is  square  in  front,  and  in  points 
at  the  back,  is  also  trimmed  with  narrow  bands  of  the 
lilac,  and  at  the  sides  with  a  soufHet  of  the  same.  The 
bodice,  which  has  short  basques,  is  trimmed  with  bands 
of  lilac,  a  frill  at  the  neck,  and  revers  lined  with  lilac. 
The  sleeves  to  correspond,  finished  by  a  frill  of  lilac. 
Bonnet  of  rice-straw,  trimmed  with  dove-colour  and  lilac 
ribbons,  and  bouquets  of  pink  geranium. 

3.  Dress  for  a  little  girl  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age, 
in  grey  cashmere,  trimmed  with  rose-coloured  faille. 
The  short  skirt  has  a  trimming  at  the  hottom,  formed  of 
crossway  bands  of  the  material.  The  tunic,  which  is  cut 
square  in  front,  is  edged  with  a  band  of  rose-colour,  and 


drawn  up  at  the  sides  with  bows  of  the  same.  The 
half-fitting  jacket  bodice  is  trimmed  to  correspond.  It  is 
open  V-shaped  in  front,  and  fastened  by  a  bow  over  a 
chemisette,  trimmed  with  English  embroidery.  Hat  of 
rice-straw,  trimmed  with  rose-buds  and  rose-coloured 
ribbon. 

3.  Costume  of  blue  taffetas  and  light  grey  batiste. 
The  skirt  is  covered  with  flounces,  alternately  one  of 
taffetas  and  one  of  batiste.  The  tunic  is  of  batiste, 
richly  embroidered  and  edged  with  ^  deep  fringe;  it 
opens  on  one  side,  showing  the  blue  skirt  underneath,  on 
which  is  a  pocket  made  of  batiste,  and  is  joined  at  the 
bottom  with  a  bow  of  blue.  Bodice  of  the  embroidered 
batiste,  with  revers  and  sleeves  of  the  taffetas.  Shep- 
herdess hat  of  Italian  straw,  trimmed  with  bouquets  of 
flowers  and  blue  ribbon.  Parasol  of  batiste,  lined  with 
blue,  and  bow  of  blue  ribbon  at  the  top. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 
SQUARE  TABLIER. 


This  pattern  is  in  one  piece,  half  of  the  front.  The 
notches  show  where  the  tablier  is  to  be  drawn  up.  ITie 
folds  at  th«  back^  as  seen  in  the  illustration,  are  usually 
omitted,  and  a  handsome  ribbon  sash  worn  instead; 


but  those  who  prefer  the  folds  can  easily  cut  them,  as 
they  consist  simply  of  a  straight  piece  of  the  material, 
length  according  to  pleasure,  and  folded  in  a  quadruple 
fold. 


401.— Costume  Complete  (front). 
Paptr  Pattern^  sr.  /  Flat  Pattern,  kalf-priu ;  to  bt  had  </ Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Ccvemt  Gardm. 

401  &  402. — Costume  Complbtb. 

Costume  of  plain  and  checked  beige.  Skirt  of  plain  grey  beige  with  two  closely  pleated  flounces  and  batid 
of  the  checked  material.    Polonaise  of  checked  beige  with  sleeves  of  the  plain  grey;  the  front  (tf  the  polfwiarsc 
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402.— Costume  Complete  (back). 
Price  as  401. 

401  &  402, — Costume  Complete. 

has  revers  of  plain  grey  piped  with  black  grosgrain  silk,  and  trimmed  with  smoked  pearl  buttons.  At  the  back, 
bows  and  ends  of  black  grosgrain  silk. 
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A  LACE  SCRAP-BOOK. 


T  N  domestic  life  there  is  now  a  strong  desire  for  collect* 
^  ing  objects  of  antiquity — a  desire  so  strong  as  to 
amount  to  what  may  not  be  unfairly  or  uncharitably  de- 
signated  as  a  mania,  and  in  very  many  instances^  it  is  to 
be  feared,  without  a  discriminating  judgment.  When 
judiciously  done,  the  aim  is  a  laudable  one,  and  often  pro- 
ductive of  great  benefit.  For  want  of  good  and  authentic 
examples^  our  old  historical  painters  perpetrated  great 
blunders  in  their  delineation  of  armour,  costume,  and 
accessories  3  but  from  the  valuable*colIections  of  all  kinds 
of  antique  forms  now  everywhere  attatoable,  through  tbU 
mania  for  ''collecting,"  the  commonest  and  cheapest 
children's  books  are  illustrated  with  a  fidelity  unknown 
to  our  forefathers.  It  is  the  truthfulness  of  delineation 
or  description  that  gives  so  great  a  charm  to  the  works  of 
art  and  literature  of  the  present  day,  and  any  defect  in 
this  direction  is  sure  to  excite  the  unsparing  iudignatioQ 
of  the  critic. 

Old  china,  armour,  prints,  furniture,  needleworkj 
tapestry,  lace,  etc.,  of  a  bygone  age,  are  gathered  now  at  a 
cost  which  in  some  instances  appear  to  be  alnnoit  fabu- 
lous, reminding  one  of  the  strange  history  of  the  hd^- 
mania  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

One  of  the  objects  of  antiquity  coming  fairly  within 
a  lady's  range  of  investigatioi^  is  that  of  collecting  speci- 
mens of  old  lace,  and  placing  them  in  a  scrap»bopk|  and 
in  such  a  way  as  that  a  consecutive  histoqr  of  the  pro- 
duction may  be  obtained.  For  this  purpoae,  or  else  for 
conveying  a  general  knowledge  of  the  various  kihds  of 
lace  to  be  met  with  in  private  or  public  collections,  the 
following  characteristics  are  offered,  bearing  in  mind,  that 
in  this  case,  as  in  most  other  instances«  an  accurate 
and  profound  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  by  patient 
investigation  and  inquiry. 

To  Barbara  Uttman,  the  wife  of  a  miner>  in  the  Hartz 
mountains  of  Saxony,  has  been  attributlsd  the  invention 
of  lace,  in  j  j6i ;  but  this  is  doubtful,  as  there  are  traces 
of  its  earlier  use  as  a  piUow«niade  fabric.  Many  ancient 
specimens  of  lace  are  worked  entirely  with  the  needle, 
and  are  marvellous  examples  of  skill,  patience,  and  in- 
dustry. The  most  ancient  of  all  the  worka  falling  under 
the  general  description  of  lace  is  nothing  otherwise  than 
embroidery,  such  as  is  alluded  to  by  profane  authors, 
and  in  the  sacred  records  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
many  examples  of  this  kind  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  our 
readers. 

Cut-work,  drawn-work,  darned  netting  and  knotted 
lace,  were  extensively  used  in  the  Elizabethan  age  and 
later  on.  Family  portraits  and  monuments  in  churches 
furnish  many  interesting  illustrations  of  these. 

Cut-ixrork,  as  the  term  implies,  was  produced  by 


cutting  out  portions  of  a  foundation  of  linen  \m  patterns 
and  working  over  the  edge  with  a  button-hole  stitch,  or 
elae  by  overlaying  reticulated  threads  stretched  on  i 
frame,  and  so  forming  a  pattern. 

For  drawn  work,  threads  were  drawn  out  of  lioen 
and  worked  over  with  the  needle,  or  the  edges  of  the 
malerial  unravelled,  and  the  threads  woven  together. 

Knotting  was  another  plan,  and  the  darned  oettiog 
waa  aimilar  to  modem  work  of  the  kind.  Ancient  ex- 
amplea  of  darned  netting  exhibit  figures  of  animaisi 
birds,  fiowera,  etc.,  frequently  in  squares  with  a  border. 

Moat  of  the  laces  falling  within  the  preceding  ena- 
meratioQ  are  worked  in  designs  of  a  geometrical  form, 
deeply  vandyked  with  stars,  crosses,  wheels,  triangles, 
floweraj  and  angular  devices  within  them. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
embroidery  used  in  the  construction  of  these  laces— that 
is,  portions  of  the  foundation  not  cut  away  are  overlaid 
with  thick  needlework. 

Modem  Maltese  and  Greek  lace  much  resemble  these 
old  seventeenth  century  fabrics. 

Braid  or  tape  guipure  "  is  that  kind  of  lace  whose 
design  or  pattern  is  formed  of  a  continuous  braid  or  tape 
of  various  widths  —  the  bterval  being  filled  with  a 
ground  work  of  fancy  stitches,  or  else  the  lines  of  the 
pattems  are  merely  connected  by  threads  technically 
called  bars,  often  decorated  by  little  loops  of  thread. 
Much  of  the  ancient  lace  of  this  description  has  been 
reproduced  with  great  success  by  ladies  who  have  given 
attention  to  this  branch  of  needlework  5  hence  the  im- 
portance of  havmg  access  to  real  examples  from  such  a 
collection  as  this  article  suggests.  To  introduce  modem 
fillings  **  into  ancient  forms  would  be  an  egregious 
blunder. 

The  best  known  English  laces  are  those  of  Honitoa, 
Buckinghamshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Oxfordshire. 
Honiton  lace  has  obtained  a  deservedly  high  reputation, 
having  been  much  patronized  by  Her  Majesty  the  Qaeeo, 
and  members  of  the  royal  family  f  and  through  the  in- 
fluence exorcised  by  the  many  international  exhibitioos 
of  late  years,  the  fabric  has  been  much  improved  in 
design  and  workmanship,  and  can  now  fairly  compete 
with  some  of  the  best  contmental  examples.  For  con- 
venience' sake,  Honiton  lace  may  be  diyided  into  two 
kinds,  viz.,  point  and  applique,  and  this  division  will 
apply  to  most  other  descriptions  of  lace  fabrics.  It  may 
not  be  strictly  accurate,  because  most  writers  on  lace 
have  applied  the  term  point  to  a  needle-made  lace  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  made  on  the  pillow.  For  the  pre- 
sent purpose  then,  point  may  be  described  as  a  lioe 
whose  flowers  or  pattern  are  connected  together  by  tfansd^ 
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already  alluded  to  as  bars,  while  applique  is  that  whose 
flowers  are  applied  or  sewn  on  to  a  net  ground.  la  both 
cases  the  flowers  or  sprigs  are  made  separately  oo  the 
lace  pillow ;  and  previously  to  the  inyentioQ  of  a  nuh 
chine-made  net,  both  net  and  sprigs  were  made  on  the 
pillow. 

On  examination  of  old  specimens  of  this  kind,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  geometrical  form  of  the  pillow- 
made  net  is  less  accurate  than  that  produced  by  machine. 
This  is  one  method  of  detecting  old  lace.  The  sprigs  or 
pattern  and  grounding  of  these  laces  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent  in  different  lace-making  localities ;  a  few  well 
authenticated  examples  of  these  placed  in  a  scrap-book 
would  form  the  best  key  for  a  discriminating  knowledge 
of  the  various  kinds  now  in  use,  but  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  describe  them  in  detail  in  a  brief  article  of 
this  kind,  which  is  chiefly  intended  as  a  suggestive  one. 

Of  foreign  laces^  the  principal  ones  are  Brussels, 
Valenciennes^  Mechlin^  Binche,  Lille,  Alencon,  Chantilly, 
Venice. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds  of  these^  viz., 
Venice  point  (known  also  as  Rose  point  or  raised  point 
and  Spanish  point)  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  us  by 
its  reproduction,  similar  to  that  of  the  tape  guipure  men- 
tioned previously.  Venice  point  is  formed  of  flowing 
lines,  scrolls  and  flowers  of  very  quaint  forms  in  an  infi- 
nite variety.  The  flowers  are  raised  by  an  under  padding 
of  thread,  and  surrounded  by  delicate  fringes ;  the  oon«' 
necting  bars  are  pearled,  and  the  fillings  are  of  a  most 
elaborate  kind  :  exquisite  specimens  of  skilled  and  patient 
labour  in  needlework. 

Brussels  lace  for  beauty,  fineness,  and  costliness  takes 
a  leading  place  among  the  continental  laces.  The  thread 
used  is  of  exquisite  fineness,  and  the  sprigs  and  scroila 
forroing  the  pattern  are  bordered  with  a  kind  of  cord. 
This  lace  not  unfrequently  tarnishes  in  consequence  of  a 
process  of  whitening  in  its  manufacture.  The  celebrity 
and  beauty  of  Brossds  lace  is  the  result  of  the  combina- 
tion of  skilled  workpeople  in  its  production  using  both 
pillow  and  needle. 


Valenciennes  is  a  firm  but  beautiful  lace,  made  en- 
tlwJy  on  the  pillow.  The  grounding  net  is  often  angular, 
but  the  flowers  are  not  usually  corded. 

MechHn  is  a  light  and  delicate  lace,  with  its  flowers 
and  leaves  surrounded  with  a  flat  thread ;  the  net  is  fre< 
qoently  powdered  with  small  dots  or  flowers. 

The  town  of  Binche  produces  a  beautiful  lace,  whose 
flowers  are  both  compact  and  fine. 

Lille  produces  a  light  thread  lace,  with  a  ground  of 
peculiar  delicacy.  The  patterns  are  not  very  graceful,  but 
rather  stiff  and  angular,  bordered  with  a  thread.  This 
lace  has  been  successfully  imitated  by  some  of  our  lace 
producing  English  counties. 

Alencon,  point  d'Alencon,  is  the  most  elegant  of  the 
lace  fabrics,  and  owes  its  introduction  into  France  to  the 
celebrated  Colbert,  in  1660.  This  is  a  hand-made  lace, 
worked  entirely  with  the  needle  from  a  costly  handspun 
thread.  This,  like  that  of  Brussels,  owes  much  of  its 
beauty  to  the  union  of  skilled  workers.  Its  designs  are 
light  and  graceful,  and  strongly  bordered,  which  gives 
them  an  effective  appearance. 

Chantilly  is  best  known  for  its  blonde  Um»s,  black  and 
white,  made  with  a  silky  thread.  The  flowers  of  the 
pattern  are  usually  worked  with  one  of  their  sides  thicker 
than  the  other. 

The  scrap-book  for  the  insertion  of  the  various  speci- 
mens of  lace  should  be  made  with  "guards"  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  rather  more  of  them  than  for  a  picture 
8crsp*book.  The  leaves  should  be  of  cardboard  of  a 
moderate  thickness.  The  scraps  of  lace  should  be  sewn 
upon  pieces  of  silk,  or  any  other  suitable  material,  of  a 
sofliciently  dark  colour,  such  as  mauve,  purple,  or  dark 
pink,  so  as  to  show  up  the  texture  of  the  specimens. 
The  pieces  of  material  to  be  cut  a  little  smaller  than  the 
cardboard  leaves.  They  are  then  to  be  fastened  to  the 
comers  of  the  cardboard  pages  by  mesns  of  a  needle  and 
thread.    One  side  only  to  be  used. 

Prints  or  printed  matter  illustrative  of  the  subject  may 
be  pasted  in  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  bookj  so  as  to 
make  it  the  more  complete* 


40S.^SAfL0R  CO^TUMK  FOR  2o\S 

3  TO  5  Years. 
Paper  Pa f ferity  u.  6d. ;  Fiat  P<Uitrn^ 
^        htilfprkt  i  to  H  ^itd  vf  Madame  ^ 
ST  GoUBAUD,  30,    Hinrktta    Sinct,  T\ 


407  — Hat  of  Ybllow  Straw. 


409-— Hat  of  Rice  Straw. 
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413.— Sleeveless  Jacket  (back). 
Paper  Pattern,  2s.;  Flat  Pattern,  kalf-fricei  to  be  kado/MADAUE  GouBAUD,  30,  Henrietta  Strut,  Covent  Gardim. 
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No.  399.  Sleeveless  Jacket. 

Sleeveless  jacket  of  white  muslin,  trimmed  with  lace  and 
insertion,  and  with  bows  and  loops  of  pale  blue  ribbon. 

No.  400.  Fichu. 

Vichu  of  white  spotted  net,  trimmed  with  Mechlin  lace 
and  bands  of  pink  grosgrain  silk. 

No.  403.  Fashionable  Coiffures. 

1.  Part  the  front  hair  at  the  sida,  combing  the  narrower 
part  upwards,  and  arranging  the  other  as  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration. The  back  hair,  which  has  previously  been  waved, 
is  then  combed  upwards  over  a  comb  and  allowed  to  fall 
back  loose. 

2.  The  front  hair  slightly  waved,  the  back  hair  divided 
in  three ;  two  parts  form  plaits  ;  the  side  hair  combed  up- 
wards, and  the  plaits  brought  over  it  and  fastened  in  front. 
The  front  hair  is  turned  back  over  a  cr&p^,  and  the  rest  of 
the  hair  forms  a  chignon. 

3.  This  coiffure  requires  short  wavy  hair.  The  ends  of 
the  hair  are  cr^p^s  ;  it  is  then  parted  in  the  middle,  and  on 
each  side ;  the  under  part  is  then  combed  upwards  and  the 
top  part  downwards,  so  as  to  form  two  rolls.  The  short 
ends  are  arranged  in  small  curls.  The  back  hair  is  now 
combed  up  over  a  frisctte,  and  fastened  with  a  comb ;  the 
remainder  of  the  hair  is  arranged  in  rolls,  the  ends  being 
allowed  to  curl.  The  upper  combed  over  frisettes,  a  plait, 
or  bow  of  velvet  is  then  mtroduced. 

4.  The  front  and  side  hair  slightly  waved,  the  former 
turned  back  over  a  crdp^,  and  the  Tatter  with  the  back  hair 
combed  upwards  and  fastened  on  the  top  of  the  head,  where 
the  ends  are  arranged  in  curls. 

5.  Wave  the  front  hair  and  arrange  it  in  rolls  at  the  side. 
The  back  hair  is  parted  across  the  head,  the  under  part 
being  arranged  in  small  rolls. 

6.  The  front  and  side  hair  is  arranged  over  frisettes ;  the 
back  hair  is  combed  upwards,  plaited,  and  allowed  to  fall  in 
loose  waves. 

Nos.  404, 406.  Girls*  Costumes. 

Skirt  and  sleeves  of  white  pique,  with  insertion  of  em- 
broidered batiste,  beneath  which  the  p\qu6  is  cut  away. 
The  skirt  has  a  deep  scalloped  flounce.  Jacket  bodice  of 
embroidered  batiste. 

No.  405.  Apron  for  Children  of  5  to  7  Years  Old. 

The  original  of  this  useful  pattern  is  made  of  yellow 
linen,  scalloped  and  bound  with  blue  braid.  Pockets  trimmed 
to  correspond.   Blue  buttons  down  the  front. 

No.  407.  Hat  of  Yellow  Straw. 

Trimmed  with  yellow  grosgrain  ribbon,  an  ostrich  feather^ 
and  spray  of  cherry  blossoms. 

No.  408.  Sailor  Costume  for  Boys  of  3  to  5  Years 
Old. 

Trousers,  vest,  and  Uouse  of  dark  blue  seige,  with 
trimmings  of  black  braid  and  embroidery  of  blue  and  white 
silk.   Black  buttons  and  bows  of  black  gro^gnuii  silk. 

No.  409.  HAT  of  Rice  Straw. 

Trimmed  with  a  pale  lilac  gauze  veil  and  small  group  of 
flowers. 

Nos.  410, 411.  Waterproof  Mantle. 
Of  steel  blue  cloth,  with  hood,  pockets,  and  waistband. 

Nos.  412, 415.  Sleeveless  Jacket. 

Is  made  of  black  cashmere,  prettily  trimmed  with  sou- 
tache, passementerie,  and  silk  fringe. 


Nos.  413, 414.  Travelling  Cloak. 

Of  fawn-coloured  vigogne  cloth,  with  revere  and  cuffs  of 
brown  velvet.    Steel  buttons  down  the  front  and  on  the  1 
pockets.   At  the  waist,  buttons  and  agraffe  of  steeL 

No.  416.  Fichu  of  Black  Cashmere. 

With  beaded  fringe ;  pockets  and  ^arpe  of  black  gros- 
grain  silk. 

No.  417.  Mantilla  of  Sicilienne  Cloth. 

Edged  with  fringe.  The  upper  part  is  turned  downcB 
re  vers  and  arranged  in  folds  by  reeving  on  the  shoulders. 
In  front,  bow  and  ends  of  black  grosgrain  silk. 

No.  418.  Embroidery  in  Satin  and  Overcast  Stitch. 

On  a  ground  of  mull  muslin,  batiste,  or  fine  lawn,  and 
edged  with  point-lace  braid  sewn  on  in  overcast  stitch.  The 
wheels  are  worked  with  thread,  and  the  ground  cut  away  from 
beneath  them. 

No.  419.  Beaded  Fringe  for  Tabliers,  Etc 

No.  43a    Under  Skirt  for  Little  Girls  of  i  to  3 
Years  Old.  Crochet. 

This  pattern  is  worked  partly  in  Tunisian  or  Victoria 
crochet,  and  partly  in  a  ribbed  design,  with  slightly  w 
dyked  edges.  The  materials  required  are  scarlet,  and  black 
sinele  Berlin  wool.  Begin  ftom  the  lower  edge  with  a  foun- 
dation chain  of  164  stitches  of  scarlet  wool,  and  crocbct  5 
pattern  rows  of  Victoria  crochet  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
narrowing  is  begun  in  the  ist  row  of  the  6th  pattern  rowbf 
crocheting  togcUier  the  3rd  and  4th  stitches,  and  repeating 
the  decrease  at  intervals  of  16  stitches.  There  is  no  change 
in  the  number  of  stitches  in  the  7th  and  8th  rows :  repeat 
these  8  rows  7  times,  and  the  6th  row  once,  narrowing  in  the 
decreasing  rows  once  between  each  previous  narrowmg. 
The  30th  pattern  row  completes  the  skirt,  which  is  thcc 
sewn  up  on  the  wrong  side  leaving  4  inches  unsewiL  Thai 
crochet  along  the  top  of  the  skirt  7  rows  for  the  band  in 
ribbed  pattern,  putting  the  needle  into  what  is  the  back  pan 
of  the  stitch  as  seen  from  the  working  side.  The  narrow 
edges  of  the  band  are  strengthened  with  a  row  of  double 
crochet  with  button-holes  on  the  right  side.  These  art 
formed  by  2  chain  which  leave  two  stitches  to  be  missed 
Then  follows  a  row  loosely  worked  with  black  wool  along  the 
plaquet-hole  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  band,  i  double  x  I 
both  parts  of  the  stitch,  i  vandyke  of  3  chain  and  i  slip 
stitch  in  the  ist  chain  stitch,  miss  2.  A  row  of  loosd) 
worked  chain  stitch  is  then  crocheted  so  as  to  appear  raised 
in  relief  on  the  scarlet  ground,  as  follows  :  begin  at  the  left 
side  of  the  work  l  slip  stitch  in  the  last  marginal  stitch,  thee 
alternately  take  the  needle  out  of  the  stitch  and  put  it  from 
right  to  left  through  the  vertical  part  of  the  next  stitch,  then 
taie  the  stitch  on  the  needle  and  draw  it  through.  The 
shoulder  straps  and  front  pieces  are  crocheted  to  and  fro  on  a 
chain  of  8  stitches;  the  former  require  48  and  the  latter  ij 
rows.  They  are  then  edged  with  black  wool  in  the  manner 
above  described,  and  also  with  a  row  of  chain  stitch  in  the 
horiiontal  part  of  the  stitches.  The  shoulder  straps  an<i 
front  piece  are  then  sewn  together,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  border  round  the  lower  edge  consists  of  a  ribbed  dcagn 
on  scarlet  wool,  crocheted  the  narrow  way  on  a  foundation 
of  22  stitches.  At  the  136th  row  cast  off,  sew  up  the  narrow 
edges  and  finish  off  with  trimming  of  black  wool  as  above 
described.  The  border  is  then  sewn  to  the  skirt,  and  the 
buttons  are  fastened  on  the  waistband. 

No.  421.  Lace  for  Underlinen,  Etc.  Mignardise 
AND  Crochet. 

1st  row  (under  side  of  the  lace)  :  along  one  side  of  the 
mignardise  crochet  as  follows  ♦  5  times  i  'treble  in  2  loops 
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of  braid,  5  chain,  i  treble  in  2  loops,  7  chain,  i  treble  in 
2  loops,  3  times  alternately  9  chain  i  treble  in  2  loops,  then 
7  chain,  i  treble  in  2  loops,  5  chain,  repeat  from  2nd 
row*:  I  double  in  the  last  stitch  of  the  loop  of  5  chsdn,  i 
chain,  •  i  double  in  the  1st  stitch  of  next  loop  of  chain,  6 
chain,  5  lons^  treble  in  the  ist  of  the  6  chain,  i.  double  in 
the  last  stitcn  of  the  same  loop  where  i  double  was  already 
worked,  I  chain,  repeat  4  times  from  then  i  double  in 
the  1st  stitch  of  the  next  chain  scallop,  4  purl  of  5  chain  and 
I  double,  miss  13,  repeat  from  *  Along  the  other  side  of 
the  braid  crochet  as  foUows  :  row  3  like  the  ist,  only  in  the 
contrary  direction.  4th  row  :  consult  the  illustration,  31 
double  m  the  31  stitches  of  the  7  loops  of  chain     18  chain, 

I  douWe  in  the  6th  stitch,  3  long  treble  in  the  next  treble, 
the  upper  parts  to  be  drawn  up  altogether  instead  of  sepa- 
ratdy,  three  long  treble  similarly  worked,  in  the  centre  of 
the  next  5  treble,  3  long  treble  as  before  in  the  treble  follow- 
ing the  5  chain,  13  chain,  i  double  in  the  ist  chaiii  stitch, 
5  chain,  miss  7,  31  double,  repeat  from  ♦.  5th  row*:  3 
long  treble  drawn  upas  above,  in  the  ist  of  the  31  stitches,  5 
chain,  miss  4,  3  treble  as  above  in  the  next  stitch,  3  chain, 
miss  4,  I  treWe  s  tinacs  alternately  i  chain,  miss  i,  i  treble, 
then  3  chain,  miss  4,  3  treble  as  above  in  the  next  stitch 
5  chain,  miss  4,  3  treble  as  above  in  the  next  stitch,  place 
the  next  loop  of  12  chain  over  the  next  loop,  and  crochet 

II  treble  in  both  loops,  repeat  from  ♦.  6th  row  ♦  :  i  treble, 
5  chain,  miss  5,  i  treble,  9  times  alternately  i  chain,  miss 
I,  I  treble,  then  5  chain,  miss  5,  i  treble,  5  chain,  i  treble 
in  the  centre  of  the  next  1 1  treble,  5  chain,  miss  5,  repeat 
from     7th  row  :  i  treble,  i  chain,  miss  i,  repeat. 

No.  422.  Bordering  for  Mantles,  Dresses,  Etc. 

Is  of  6cm  coloured  Russian  braid,  with  wheels  worked  in 
the  same  coloured  thread. 

No.  423.  Gimp  Trimming  of  Cord  and  Crochet. 

This  handsome  gimp  trimming  consists  chiefly  of  leaves 
composed  of  small,  round,  black  or  coloured  cord  attached 
to  a  straight  gimp,  according  to  illustration.  The  small 
star-shaped  figures  are  workea  in  crochet  with  netting  silk. 
Each  star  is  worked  separately,  beginning  in  the  centre  with 
a  chain  of  6  stitches  closed  to  a  circle  with  a  slip  stitch.  On 
this  circle,  work  from  left  to  right,  2  rows  as  follows,  ist 
row :  •  3  chain,  i  slip  on  the  2nd,  i  slip  on  the  ist  of  the 
3rd  chain,  taking  up  the  lower  thread,  1  slip  stitch  on  the 
next  foundation  stitch  to  the  right,  repeat  from  This  row 
forms  6  small  ribs.  2nd  row :  *  2  slip  stitches,  2  slip  with  i 
chain  between  on  the  tip  of  the  rib,  3  slip,  repeat  from  ♦  and 
fasten  off.  The  wrong  side  of  the  crochet  is  the  right  side  of 
the  figure.  Sew  the  stars  to  a  cord,  and  join  the  3  cords 
altogether,  fastening  them  underneath  the  leaf  of  the  gimp. 

No.  424.  Warm  House  Boot,  Knitting  &  Crochet. 

This  warm  ladies'  boot  is  worked  in  narrow  ribs,  with  grey 
wool  on  medium-sized  steel  needles.  Begin  at  the  front  on 
a  chain  of  34  stitches,  and  work  backwards  and  forwards  47 
rows,  2  stitches  plain,  2  purl,  increasing  2  stitches  at  the  end 
of  each  row,  from  the  2nd  to  the  27th  row,  and  i  stitch  at 
the  end  of  each  row,  from  the  28th  to  the  47th  row,  observ- 
ing to  retain  the  regular  succession  of  ribs.  At  the  same 
time  take  off  the  middle  of  the  rows  by  knitting  the  2  plain 
stitches  of  the  centre  rib  with  the  purl  stitches  on  either  side 
m  every  4th  row,  that  is,  in  the  3rd,  7th,  ilth,  15th,  19th, 
23rd,  27th,  31st,  35th,  39th,  43rd  and  47th  row.  Knit  the 
1st  of  the  2  plain  stitches  with  the  puri  stitch  preceding  it. 
SUp  the  2nd  stitch  of  the  centre  rib,  knit  the  next  stitch,  and 
draw  the  slipped  stitch  over  it  In  this  way  the  centre  rib  is 
carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  boot.  At  the  end  of  the  48th 
row  set  on  78  fresh  stitches,  join  the  work  to  a  circle  and 
Iniit  as  above  74  rows,  122  rows  from  the  be^nning.  Con- 
tinue to  take  off  at  the  centre,  in  every  other  row  up  to  the 
io6th  row.   In  order  to  make  the  gusset  at  the  side,  knit  the 


nth  and  12th,  and  67th  and  the  6Sth  stitches  together. 
Repeat  this  in  the  63rd,  68th,  74th,  80th,  86thj  925dand 
94th  row,  observing  to  preserve  the  middle  rib  ot  each 
gusset,  and  carry  it  to  the  top  of  thjs  boot.  Be^des  this;, 
decrease  2  stitches  at  the  centre  of  the  back  in  the  72  nd, 
78th,  84th  and  90th  row.  At  the  end  of  the  laand  row  cast 
off.  The  trimming  round  the  top  is  worked  as  foUows  : 
make  a  chain  of  10  stitches  with  white  wool,  and  work  back- 
wards and  forwards,  i  row  plain,  i  row  purl,  I  rowplaini  l  row 
purl  ♦,  then  with  black  wool,  i  row  purl,  I  row  plain,  irow  purl, 
I  row  plain,  with  white  wool,  2  rows  purl,  i  row  plain,  i  row 
purl,  repeat  from  ♦,  till  there  are  34  black  and  white  strides, 
and  then  cast  off.  Trim  the  ends  and  work  on  the  stitches 
along  one  edge  a  row  of  black  scallops,  alternately  i  double, 
6  long  treble,  pass  over  i  stitch.  Then  work  a  2nd  row  of 
scallops  with  white  wool,  ist  row  :  alternately  i  long  treble, 
3  chain,  observing  to  work  on  the  upper  thread  of  the  same 
stitches  on  which  the  scallops  of  the  previous  row  were 
worked,  so  that  the  black  scallops  may  lie  over  the  white. 
2nd  row :  ♦  7  long  treble  on  the  ist  treble  of  theprevious  row, 

1  double  on  the  following  treble,  repeat  from  •.  This  trimming 
is  sewn  to  the  top  of  the  boot,  and  turned  over  according  to 
illustration.  For  the  toe-piece,  cast  on.j  stitches  with  black 
wool,  and  work  15  stripes  as  above,  adding  i  stitch  at  the 
end  of  the  3rd  row  of  each  of  the  first  13  stripes,  and  leaving 

2  stitches  unworked  at  the  end  of  the  and  and  4th  row  of  the 
nth,  1 2th,  13th  and  14th  stripes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  2nd 
row  of  the  15th  stripe.  In  the  4th  row  of  the  15th  stripe, 
and  in  the  2nd  and  4th  row  of  the  i6th,  17th,  i8th,  and  19th 
stripes  take  up  2  of  the  stitches  left  unworked,  and  take  off  in 
a  corresponding  ratio  in  the  3rd  row  of  the  i6th — 29th 
stripes.  Work  a  row  of  scallops  along  the  front,  sew  in  a 
flannel  sole,  and  below  this  a  thick  felt  sole. 

No.  425.  Sportsman's  Headgear. 

This  deerstalker's  cap  is  woriced  in  crochet  with  6  ply 
dark  grey  wool,  or  it  may  also  be  made  of  thick  woollen 
material,  according  to  the  pattern  given  in  the  diagram. 
Begin  the  crochet  in  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  cap  with  a 
chain  of  6  stitches  joined  to  a  circle  with  a  slip  stitch,  and 
work  on  this  20  rows  of  double.  In  the  2nd  row  increase  i 
on  every  stitch,  so  as  to  make  12  stitches  ;  from  the  3rd  to 
the  15th  row  increase  6  stitches  in  every  row  as  follows  ;  in 
the  3rd  row  work  2  double  in  every  alternate  stitch  of 
the  previous  row,  in  the  4th  and  succeeding  rows  up  to  the 
15th  row,  work  2  double  on  the  ist  of  the  2  stitches  worked 
on  I  stitch  in  the  previous  row,  so  that  the  15th  row  will 
have  90  stitches.  Work  the  i6th  to  the  20th  row  without 
increase,  observing  to  keep  the  work  loose.  Now  work  9 
rows  backwards  and  forwards  to  form  the  slit,  taking  up 
both  threads  and  then  leaving  a  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
work,  work  on  both  sides  7  rows,  adding  a  few  stitches  in 
purl  according  to  the  pattern.  After  this  make  a  chain  of 
28  stitches  and  work  i  row  along  both  halves  of  the  work 
and  the  28  chain  between  ;  and  on  this  work  17  rows, 
decreasing  3  stitches  in  the  4th  to  the  7th  row,  2  stitches  in 
the  8th  row,  i  stitch  in  the  9th  row,  2  stitches  in  the  loth 
row,  and  i  stitch  in  the  nth  row.  The  decrease  is  effected 
by  working  2  stitches  on  2  stitches  of  the  previous  row,  and 
looping  them  off  together.  In  the  i  ith  row  put  in  2  rows  of 
17  stitches  between  the  upper  part  of  the  cap  and  the  piece 
under  the  chin,  and  shorten  tne  i6th  and  17th  row  on  the 
side  of  the  slit.  This  completes  the  covering  for  the  head: 
Now  work  the  chest-piece,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  and 
working  backwards  and  forwards  in  double  stitches  accord- 
ing to  the  pattern.  Sew  the  2  parts  together,  work  a  row  of 
double  along  the  back  of  the  cap  and  the  slit,  and  then  all 
round  the  edge  3  rows  as  follows,  ist  row  :  i  double  on 
every  stitch  along  the  edge.  2nd  row :  1  double  on  every 
alternate  stitch,  3  chain  after  each  double.  3rd  row :  alter- 
nately I  double  on  the  middle  stitch  of  the  3rd  chain  in  the 
previous  row,  3  long  treble  on  the  middle  stitch  of  the 
following  3rd  chain,  with  i  chain  after  the  3  treble.  Run 
grey  cords  with  tassels  at  the  ends  crosswise  through  the 
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stitches  on  each  side  of  the  slit,  and  sew  a  tassel  at  the 
centre  of  the  cap  behind.  The  round  head-piece  should 
appear  on  the  wrong  side. 

No.  426.  Ladies'  Warm  Overboot.   Knitting  and 
Crochet. 

This  warm  overboot,  suitable  for  carriage  wear,  is 
worked  with  white  fleecy,  ornamented  with  a  pattern  worked 
in  cross  stitch  with  red  twist  and  wool,  and  a  crochet  border 
and  fringe.  It  is  knitted  round  like  a  stocking,  and  the  sole 
appears  purled  on  the  right  side.  Begin  on  a  chain  of  88 
stitches  and  knit  40  rows  alternately  2  plain,  2  purl,  then  6 
rows  purl  and  14  plain.  Take  up  43  stitches  on  one  needle 
for  the  heel,  and  work  backwards  and  forwards  40  rows,  take 
up  the  1 1  middle  stitches  and  knit  as  for  the  sole  of  a  stock- 
ing, observing  that  the  work  should  appear  purled  on  the 
right  side.  Then  take  up  the  stitches  along  the  edges  of  the 
heel,  and  knit  round  as  above,  decreasing  7  times  in  every 
3rd  row  on  both  sides  of  the  foot.  Purl  the  sole  throughout, 
and  decrease  by  knitting  the  2  first  and  the  2  last  stitches 
together  in  the  2nd,  5th,  9th,  14th,  19th,  27th,  and  35th  row. 
After  the  42nd  row,  increase  on  both  sides  of  the  sole,  by 
taking  up  a  stitch  before  the  last  and  after  the  ist  purled 
stitch  in  the  43rd,  48th,  53rd,  58th,  and  63rd  row.  At  the 
same  time  decrease  on  the  front  by  knitting  the  2  first  and 
the  2  last  stitches  together  in  the  45th,  56th,  67th,  78th,  and 
89th  row.  Decrease  i  stitch  on  both  sides  of  the  sole  in  the 
91st,  97th.  103rd,  109th,  iicth  and  120th  row,  and  begin  the 
decrease  for  the  tie  in  the  front  in  the  91st  row  by  taking  off 
every  8th  stitch.  Work  the  toe  like  a  stocking,  hnishing  off 
by  knitting  off  the  stitches  of  the  front  and  the  sole  together. 
Now  work  over  the  instep  the  pattern  in  cross  stitch  with 
scarlet  wool,  and  sew  on  a  scarlet  fringe  according  to  illus- 
tration. The  fringe  is  made  as  follows:  on  a  chain  the 
required  length  work  a  row  of  treble,  after  each  treble  i 
chain,  draw  out  the  wool  to  a  loop  half  an  inch  in  length, 
slip  it  off  the  needle,  take  up  the  front  cross  thread  and  the 
adjacent  straight  thread  of  the  treble  stitch,  bring  the  thread 
forward,  and  draw  it  through  as  a  stitch.  The  narrow  fringe 
consists  of  a  row  of  double  with  loops  as  above.  Cut  the 
loops  open,  and  add  a  double  row  of  crochet  scallops  with 
scarlet  wool  along  the  top.  of  the  boot,  according  to  illustra- 
tion.  £ach  scallop  consists  of  7  chain  and  i  double. 

No.  427.  Insertion  for  Underlinen,  Etc  Tatting 
ANb  Crochet. 

The  centre  part  of  this  insertion  is  worked  in  gimp 
crochet,  which,  as  we  stated  in  a  previous  number,  is  worked 
over  a  coarse  hair-pin,  or  a  metal  needle  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. Make  a  loop  of  the  thread,  and  take  it  with  the  metal 
needle  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand. 
Wind  the  thread  round  the  right  prong  of  the  needle  and 
over  the  forefinger ;  crochet  i  chain,  which  of  course  forms  a 
loop  *.  Take  the  crochet  needle  out  of  the  chainstitch  ; 
turn  the  metal  needle  from  right  to  left  so  that  the  thread 
lies  upon  the  right  prong ;  crochet  i  chain  and  then  i  double 
in  the  upper  side  of  the  loop  on  the  left  prong.   Repeat  from 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  braid  has  been  worked  in 
this  manner,  a  row  of  tatting  edges  it  on  each  side.  The 
reader  will  have  seen  at  once  that  when  the  metal  needle  is 
filled  with  gimp,  the  stitches  are  simply  pushed  oif^  leaving 
two  to  continue  the  work.  One  shuttle  is  required,  i  circle 
of  6  double.  Join  to  the  next  3  loops  of  gimp  with  the 
crochet  hook  6  double,  tatted.  Then  at  a  suincient  interval 
I  circle  as  above.  When  the  tatting  has  been  continued 
along  each  side  of  the  braid,  crochet  as  follows.  1st  row  ;  7 
double  in  every  interval  of  the  tatted  thread.  2nd  row :  i 
treble  in  every  stitch. 

No.  428.  Crochet  Edging  Worked  on  a  Beading,  or 
ON  THE  Edge  of  the  Article  to  be  Trimmed. 

1st  row  :  •  I  double  on  the  beading,  5  chain,  leave  \ 
inch  of  thread,  6  treble  long  treble  with  2  chain  between, 


worked  into  the  edge  of  the  beading,  5  chain,  passing  ow 
i  inch  of  beading,  repeat  from  ♦.  2nd  row :  i  double  on 
the  centre  stitch  of  the  ist  5  chain  of  the  previous  row,  $ 
chain,  6  times  alternately  i  double  before  and  i  double  after 
the  treble  long  treble,  and  after  every  double,  5  chain,  then 
I  double  on  the  centre  stitch  of  the  next  5  chain  of  the  pre- 
vious row,  repeat  from 

No.  429.  Netted  Border. 

This  pattern  is  suitable  for  various  purposes,  for  curtains, 
covers,  antimacassars,  coverets,  etc.,  according  to  their  uses. 
It  must  be  worked  on  a  more  or  less  coarse  foundation,  the  i 
parts  entirely  white  are  worked  in  darning  it  with  soft  r 
cotton,  Ae  other  parts  of  the  pattern  are  worked  in  point 
d'esprit  with  very  fine  twilled  cotton. 

No.  430.   Bordering  for  Mantles,  Dresses,  Etc. 
Mignardise  and  Braid. 

On  a  ground  of  net  the  pattern  is  laid  in  ^ru  coloured 
point-lace,  braid,  and  mignardise,  and  the  border,  which  is  of 
mignardise  with  one  loop  on  the  one  side  and  five  on  the 
other,  is  joined  to  the  pattern  by  Venetian  bars,  worked  with 
^cru  coloured  thread. 

No.  43 1.  Pattern  for  Slippers,  Bags,  Footstools,  Etc 

This  pattern  is  worked  on  American  cloth,  on  the  under- 
side of  which  lines  have  been  drawn  in  opposite  directions  at  j 
distances  of  \  inch,  so  that  the  whole  is  divided  into  regular  j 
squares.    Having  done  this,  cut  slits  in  the  cloth  at  the  j 
places  indicated  in  the  illustration,  to  allow  the  braid  to  pass  1 
through,  and  afterwards  work  the  cross  stitches  with  coloured  j 
silk  corresponding  with  the  braid.   This  pattern  is  produced  ! 
by  first  drawing  on  the  underside  of  American  cloth  a  series  ! 
of  lines  crossing  each  other  so  as  to  present  a  regular  set  of 
equal  squares.    This  being  done,  cut  with  a  Sharp  knife  slits 
in  the  cloth  at  the  places  indicated  in  the  illustration,  and 
pass  a  braid  of  a  darker  shade  than  the  cloth  through  the 
slits,  after  which  put  in  the  cross  stitches  with  ^ick  silk 
corresponding  in  colour  with  the  braid. 

No.  432.  Border  in  Cross  stitch  Embroidery. 

This  pattern  is  worked  on  canvas,  and  is  useful  to  orna- 
ment cases,  ornamental  boxes,  etc. ;  single  Berlin  wool,  or 
filoselle  is  used,  and  the  colours  of  the  pattern  given  are 
black|  dark  and  light  fawn  colour,  red  and  blue. 

No.  433.  Lamp  Screen  of  Cardboard  and  Silk. 

This  screen  consists  of  a  carved  wooden  stand,  on  which 
is  fixed  a  circular  piece  uf  cardboard  covered  with  green  sUk 
and  edged  with  lace.  Cut  a  round  piece  of  cardboard 
inches  in  diameter,  trace  upon  it  the  designs  seen  in  the 
illustrations  ;  pierce  the  small  holes  with  a  laige  needle  and 
cut  out  the  figures  with  a  sharp  knife.  Then  cover  the  card- 
board on  both  sides  with  green  silk,  turn  in  the  edges,  and 
overcast  them  together  all  round.  Sew  on  a  black  lace  edging 
I  inch  deep,  and  over  that  a  white  lace  edging  \  inc±  deep,  set 
on  full.  Cover  the  stitches  with  a  gold  border,  and  fix  die 
screen  to  the  stand. 

No.  434.  Bag  to  Hold  Pegs. 

This  useful  bag  is  made  of  grey  linen ;  it  consists  of  S 
pieces,  4  plain,  4  full  with  reversed  plaits,  joined  together 
alternately.  The  plain  pieces  are  1 1  inches  long,  5  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  2^  inches  at  the  top.  The  pieces 
are  plaited  up  to  the  same  size,  and  a  flat  circular  piece  of 
linen  is  sewn  in  at  the  bottom.  Over  this  flat  bottom  put  a 
straight  strip,  long  enough  to  go  round  the  edge  of  the  bag, 
and  gather  it  up  with  a  rosette  of  worsted  braid  below  the 
centre  of  the  bottom.  Where  the  sides  of  the  bag  meet  the 
bottom,  sew  on  8  tabs  according  to  illustration,  and  run  a 
red  worsted  gimp  along  the  edges  of  the  bag,  making  a  loop 
at  the  point  of  each  tab.  Finish  the  top  with  a  plaited 
frill,  and  sew  small  brass  rings  inside,  through  which  ruii  2 
worsted  cords  to  draw  up  the  bag. 
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SYLVIA'S 

T  MUST  begin  my  July  letter  by  rectifying  a  mistake 
^  into  which  I  fell  last  month,  by  saying  that 
Janning  s  CoPENHAOBN  Glovb  WAS  Sold,  in  two  buttons, 
at  2S.  6d.  The  price  of  the  Copenhagen  Glove^  with  two 
buttons,  is  2s.  gd,  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  these  gloves  wear  remarkably  well^  as  1  can  testify 
from  personal  experience. 

J  have  pleasure  in  informing  our  readers  that  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Wbbblbr  amd  Wilson  have  been 
appointed  Sewing  Machine  Manufacturers  to  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Courts  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  This  is  an 
honour  well  deserved  Bbd  fairly  won.  The  rotary  hook 
principle  is  exceedingly  economical  in  the  use  of  thread, 
rapid  in  its  motion  and  execution  of  work^  works  lightly 
and  with  very  little  noise,  and  is  adapted  for  the  manufac- 
tory or  home  use. 

The  new  kind  of  CufF  Fastener,  patented  by  John 
Jeffbrys  and  Co.,  is  a  great  improvement  on  all  former 
ones.  The  Corinthian  Solitaire,  as  it  is  called,  differs 
from  the  usual  crescent  fastening  in  there  belbg  i  Bmftll 
pillar  at  one  end  of  the  crescenti  which  preventd  the  latter 
disappearing  completely  under  the  buttonholes,  and  thus 
there  is  none  of  the  usual  difficulty  in  getting  the  Solltttire 
out.  To  put  it  in,  you  have  merely  to  get  the  two  but* 
tonholes  directly  over  each  other,  and  turn  the  Solitaire 
round  twice ;  and  to  take  it  out,  it  has  merely  to  be  turned 
twice  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  Corinthian  Solitaire 
and  Studs,  made  on  the  same  principle,  may  be  Obtained 
at  any  good  shop. 

If  we  have  any  hot  weather  this  summer^  we  shall  be 
glad  to  know  where  to  get  cool  refreshing  beverages.  J« 
McCall  and  Co.,  137,  Houndsditch,  E.C.,  hate  fore* 
seen  this  want,  and  have  invented  a  new  drink  called 
Citronine.  It  contains  no  spirit,  and  our  teetotaller  friends 
will,  no  doubt,  welcome  it,  as  it  is  very  refreshing  and 
wholesome.  A  very  small  quantity  poured  into  a  tumbler 
of  water  makes  a  drink.  Citronine  is  sold  in  pint  and 
quart  bottles ;  the  former  costs  one  shilling* 

Shoes  are  still  worn,  but  come  higher  over  the  instep 
than  they  did  last  year.  The  bars  of  kid  that  are  so  of^en 
worn  with  shoes  look  well  over  a  pretty  striped  stocking 
of  any  colour,  matching  or  contrasting  Well  with  the  dress. 
White  stockings  are  never  worn  With  shdes. 

I  quote,  for  the  benefit  of  our  reederai  a  small  extract 
from  the  "  Pictorial  World,"  which  aptly  illttStratel  the 
changeableness  of  our  £nglish  climate 

^'  We  have  all  got  neuralgia  in  our  shoulders  from  Wear* 
ing  spring  clothes,  and  many  new  dresses  are  tapplemented 
across  the  backs  by  porous  plasters^  and  next  to  a  vest  frottt 
a  mustard  poultice  is  generally  most  worn.  Young  ladies 
alternate  between  a  necklace  for  Street  wear  and  a  flannel  • 
rag  for  the  house.  Diamonds  are  Wom  in  the  esn  with 
much  effect  abroad,  but  a  lock  of  cotton  and  a  little  roast 
onion  is  the  usual  adornment  at  home.  Pearl  powder  ii 
applied  to  the  shoulders  for  full  dress,  but  camphoretted  oil 
and  hartshorn  limment  are  considered  very  pretty  also  by 
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the  sufferers.  1  notice  silk  stockings,  with  coloured  clock- 
ings, are  the  things  for  low-slashed  shoes,  but  pails  of  hot 
mustard-water  and  warm  bricks  are  also  much  worn  on 
the  feet." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  sort  of  weather  is 
most  trying  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Sometimes  it  is 
several  degrees  colder  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
than  it  has  been  at  mid-day,  and  this  makes  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  dress  appropriately  for  either  the  weather  or  one's 
own  comfort. 

The  bonnets  worn  now  are  quite  baskets  of  flowers. 
The  flowers  themselves  are  more  beautiful  than  artificial 
flowers  have  ever  been  before,  and  on  young  girls,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  pretty  faces,  the  long  garlands  and  the 
wreaths  under  the  brim  look  very  well.  Neutral  tints 
are  still  fashionable.  A  curious  reason  has  been  given  for 
the  prevalence  of  neutral  tints  during  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  said  that  a  nation  pretending  to  the  simplicity  of 
Republican  institutions,  and  recovering  from  the  disasters 
of  a  great  wan  as  Prance  is,  whence  come  our  fashions, 
is  not  in  a  position  to  flaunt  its  gaiety  before  the  world 
without  {irovoking  remarks,  and  that  the  French  them- 
selves profess  to  have  some  consciousness  of  the  inappro- 
priateness  of  gaudy  colours  1  hence  the  fashionalj'e  neutral 
tints,  which,  however,  cost  no  less  than  the  brighter  colours 
worn  last  year.  Still,  some  ladies  suppose  themselves  to 
be  economising,  and  the  milliners  manage  to  keep  up  the 
delusion  without  in  any  way  curtailing  their  own  profits. 
The  general  eflect  of  a  milliner's  show-room,  is  described 
BB  that  of  "  a  garden  of  bonnets  "  that  had  grown  up  last 
year  and  all  tried  to  take  each  other*s  colours,  and  all  faded 
away  from  exhaustion  in  the  attempt.  This  is  entitled  the 
^  Republic  of  Bonnets/'  and  the  president  is  by  no  means 
a  loser. 

These  neutral  tints  may  or  may  not  signify  sadness,  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  are  much  less  trying  and  more 
becoming  than  colours  which  are  prettier  in  themselves — 
more  brilliant  and  showy.  The  only  complexions  which 
are  really  rendered  pleasing  by  brilliant  hues  in  their  close 
proximity,  are  the  different  varieties  of  brown,  shading  up 
from  the  swarthy  Hindoo  to  the  brunette  of  our  own 
northerti  climate.  These  types  look  the  better  for  bright 
hues.  Browns  and  drabs  reduce  them  to  a  painful  brown- 
ness ;  bright  crimsons,  scarlets,  and  blues,  bring  out  all 
their  better  points.  The  Hindoo  ayah,  for  instance,  knows 
Instinctively  what  suits  her,  and,  if  permitted  to  clothe 
herself  as  she  likes,  she  will  don  brilliant  colours ;  but  we 
who  live  tn  London  may  sometimes  meet  a  Hindoo  nurse 
whose  mistress  has  insisted  on  her  wearing  European  gar- 
ments. Where,  then,  Is  the  comely  picturesqueness  of 
her  aspect  ?  As  efTectually  concealed  as  Cinderella's  coach 
when  it  became  a  pumpkin  ! 

The  study  of  colour  is,  in  itself,  a  charming  and  artistic 
puritlit,  and  taken  in  relation  with  the  various  complexions 
and  styles  of  us  human  creatures,  it  forms  no  unimportant 
portion  of  the  art  of  dress.  Sylvia. 
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431.— Pattern  for  Suppers,  Bags,  Footstools,  etc. 
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i    433.— bordbk  in  cros8stitch 
Embroidery. 


434.  —Bag  to  Hol.ii  Pec&. 


433.— Lamp-Screen  op  Cardboard  and  Silk. 
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PRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  NOTES, 

 ' 


C IGNOR  SALVINI  has  followed  up  his  aaccesm  )n 
^  Othello  and  II  Gladiatore  bj  app^ring  in  tlw 
^greatest  of  Shakespeare's  creatioQij  the  pari  of  HaQiI«l| 
and  if  the  Italian  tragedian  at  all  fell  short  of  his  former 
triumphs^  it  must  be  argued  that  it  was  owing  rather  to 
the  lameness  of  the  version  in  which  he  elected  to  play^  than 
to  want  of  power  or  intelligence  on  his  own  perl.  II 
is  decidedly  unfortunate  thai  Sigpor  Salvini  has  to  lake 
such  an  imperfect  version  of  Shakespeare's  noblest  plgj, 
in  which  the  adapter  seems  to  have  formed  his  own  cao« 
ception  of  what  the  part  should  be,  end  to  have  tricked 
and  altered  it  to  suit  his  own  preconceived  notions.  We 
could  wish,  indeed,  that  he  would  play  tl  in  English, 
however  imperfect ;  but,  as  that  is  not  to  be,  we  have  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  consummate  delineation  of  what 
one  must  feel  to  be  only  an  imperfect  representation  of 
the  prinde  that  Shakespeare  drew.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
gratifying  to  find  that  Signer  Salvini  had  no  part  in  the 
mutilation,  and  that  he  has  merely  taken  the  version  ef 
the  play  which  is  accepted  in  Italy,  for  it  was  «|  first 
suggested  that  he  had  altered  and  trimmed  it  for  his  OWQ 
private  ends.  Now,  we  know  that  this  is  not  the  ease, 
and  we  are  therefore  left  free  to  judge  his  inopefsonation 
upon  its  own  personal  merits,  apart  from  any  question  of 
the  variation  of  his  version  from  the  original.  As 'm  the 
case  of  Othello^  his  conception  of  the  part  is  clear  and 
consistent,  and  the  performance  is  nothing  short  of  mar"* 
vellous.  We  miasj  it  is  true,  soo^  of  the  most  famout 
and  most  sirikieg  points  ef  the  drama,  as  we  do  iiece»> 
sarily  some  of  the  most  remarkeble  phases  of  the 
character;  hut  those  which  are  left  form  a  consistent 
whole,  and  the  character  as  conceived  is  presented  in  the 
most  faultless  styh^  Getli^  rid  of  the  philosophical 
side  of  Hamlet's  character,  as  well  as  of  the  feeling  that 
he  is  an  instrumeat  in  the  hands  of  fate,  Signor  Salvini 
shows  the  Danish  prince  most  especially  as  a  being  full 
of  human'  sympathies  and  affections,  whose  chief  incen- 
tives to  action  are  his  love  for  his  dear  father,  rather 
than  the  necessity  imposed  upoi^  him  for  avenging  his 
death,  his  love  for  Ophelia,  and  his  hatred  gf  and  disgust 
at  the  falseness  and  unreality  by  which  he  feels  himself 
environed  on  all  sides.  The  clioaax  of  the  performance 
was  in  the  play  scene,  in  which,  after  watching  the  king*e 
departure  with  frenzied  ei^emesa^  he  tosses  into  the  avr 
the  manuscript  he  has  held  in  his  h^u^  throughout  tlie 
play,  and  sinks,  not  at  Mr.  Irving  does  into  the  empty 
throne,  but  rather  as  a  man  yearning  for  human  sympathy^ 
upon  the  neck  of  his  friend.  It  only  remains  to  add 
that  Signor  Salvini  is  as  well  supported  as  he  wee  in  the 
"  Othello,"  all  the  company  working  together  with  a 
careful  attention  to  detail  and  perfect  unanimity  so  rarely 
seen  upon  the  English  stage. 


The  laleal  noTelly  at  the  Princesses  is  a  version,  bf 
Mrt  J.  Mortimer,  of  the  well-known  "  Dame  aux  Camel- 
lias/* upon  which  the  **Traviata"  is  founded.  What, 
howoTerjtis  tolerable  in  the  libretto  of  an  opera  maybe 
very  objectionable  in  a  spoken  play,  and  Mr.  Mortimer 
has  had  to  eiicise  and  alter  very  considerably  to  fit  the 
Teiy  questionable  atory  for  the  English  stage.  On  the 
whole,  he  has  done  his  work  with  tact  and  judgment,  and 
his  vmion,  which  is  called  "  Heartsease,"  is  not  in  any 
way  calculated  to  call  up  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the 
young  person,"  as  Mr.  Podsnap  would  have  said.  It  is 
undeniable,  however^  that  along  with  the  objectionable 
featuies  of  the  play  much  of  its  point  and  force  disap- 
pear, and  many  of  the  situations  become  inconsistent 
and  hardly  intelligible.  However,  it  is  thoroughly  well 
worth  seeing,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  acting,  which  is 
throughout  good,  and  in  parts  powerful.  Mr.  "William 
Rignoid  infuses  even  more  than  his  wonted  energy  into 
the  character  of  the  hero,  and  Miss  Helen  Bariy  shovs 
a  very  decided  advance  upon  any  of  her  former  efforts  in 
her  impersonation  of  the  heroine.  At  the  St.  Janoies's  ve 
have  one  of  the  very  funniest  things  that  has  been  seen 
for  many  a  long  day,  in  the  shape  of  a  musical  folly," 
by  Messrs.  Rowe  and  Arthur  Sullivan,  entitled  '*At  the 
Zoo,"  a  piece  of  much  the  same  class  as  "  Trial  by  Jury/' 
which  has  proved  so  successful  at  the  Royalty.  Here,  as 
there,  the  plot  is  of  the  most  extravagantly  funny  cha- 
racier,  the  music  being  one  of  those  inimitable  burlesques 
of  grand  opera  for  which  Mr.  Sullivan  seems  to  have  a 
special  talent.  Indeed,  the  ouly  fault  about  the  music  is 
that  it  is  too  good ;  it  seems  a  positive  shame  to  associate 
such  really  admirable  pieces  of  writing  with  such  a  farcical 
libretto.  The  piece  is  thoroughly  well  performed.  Miss 
Hudson  sustaining  the  principal  female  character,  that  of 
a  barmaid  at  a  refreshment  saloon  at  the  Zoo,*'  with 
great  spirit  and  vivacity.  There  are  not  many  important 
changes  at  the  other  London  houses,  and  they  may  be 
dismissed  in  a  brief  summary.  At  the  Mirror  Theatre. 
Mr.  Horace  Wigan  has  replaced  the  **  Hidden  Hand"  by 
a  tiever  adaptation  of  a  French  play,  "  Le  Parricide,"  by 
M-  Adolphe  Belot.  The  adaptation,  which  bears  the  title 
of  "The  Detective,"  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  dement 
Scolt  and  Mansell,  who  have  displayed  great  skill  aD<i 
jjU^fBi^Dt  in  their  adaptation.  So  well  is  the  work  done, 
thait  the  foreign  atmosphere  of  the  piece  is  idmost  entirely 
got  rid  ol>  and  the  play  reads  as  if  the  scenes  and  sar- 
rom4u^  bad  been  originally  entirely  English.  Apart 
fireea  thia,  the  play  is  of  na  great  value,  being  of  that 
sensational  and  i;nelodramatic  character  which  Mr.  Wigan 
seems  to  have  adopted  as  the  especial  line  "  of  hb  new 
theatre.  The  only  noteworthy  piece  of  acting  is  his  ovn 
very  clever  portrait  of  the  Detective. 
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There  is  so  much  rnndc  going  on  in  London  jnst  at 
present,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  is  best  to  choose 
for  notice  in  these  columns.  Benefit  concerts,  as  they  are 
called,  are  going  on  almost  daily  of  varying  calibre,  but 
these,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  add  but  little  to  our  musical 
experiences.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  noticing 
briefly  the  most  important  musical  events  of  the  month. 
Of  these,  the  proceedings  at  the  two  opera  houses  natu- 
rallj  claim  our  attention  first  5  but  here  there  is  really  little 
to  be  recorded  of  positive  interest.  We  have  simply  had, 
for  the  most  part,  as  we  always  shall  have  in  the  present 
state  of  operatic  management,  the  old  operas  given  over 
and  over  again,  with  more  or  less  important  variations  in 
the  casts.  At  Covent  Garden  "  Romeo' and  Juliet,"  with 
Madame  Patti,  has  been  performed  with  success,  but 
our  notice  of  it  will  have  to  stand  over  to  next  month. 
At  Drury  Lane  there  has  been  one  event  of  importance 
to  record,  the  production  of  *•  Lohengrin,"  with  Madame 
Nilsson  in  the  character  of  Elsa.  But  this,  after  all, 
does  not  amount  to  much;  the  chief  interest  in  Hen- 
Wagner's  opera  was  exhausted  after  a  few  performances 
at  the  other  house,  where  Mr.  Gye  quite  took  the  wind 
out  of  Mr.  Mapleson's  sails,  and  all  that  the  public  cared 
about  was  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  rival  perform- 
ances. As  we  said  before,  the  interest  in  "  Lohengrin  " 
itself  was  gone,  and  in  spite  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
Wagnerites,  we  cannot  feel  that  the  opera  will  have  any- 
thing like  a  lasting  hold  upon  the  affections  of  English 
opera  goers.  The  Drury  Lane  version  has  this  advantage 
over  that  played  at  Covent  Garden,  that  there  are  several 
important  cuts  which  tend  materially  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  the  opera,  the  said  cuts  being  made  by  Sir  Michael 
Costa,  with  the  coroposer*s  consent,  but  hardly,  it  is  to 
be  supposed,  with  his  approval.  Madame  Nilsson  makes 
a  more  attractive  Elsa  than  Madame  Albani,  and  her 
vocal  powers  are  of  a  higher  order,  though  it  is  a  question 
if  she  plays  the  part  better.  Madame  Titiens  is,  of  course, 
a  superb  Ortruda,  and  deserves  the  thanks  not  of  Mr. 
Mapleson  only,  for  having  consented  to  undertake  such 
a  thankless  part.  Signor  Campanini  is  not  equal  to 
Signor  Nicolini  as  the  hero,  though  he  is  more  familiar 
with  the  music.  As  for  the  mise*en-scene,  of  course 
Covent  Garden,  with  its  enormous  stage  and  unequalled 
capabilities,  must  bear  the  palm. 

Of  the  performances  of  the  Opera  Comique  com- 
pany at  the  Gaiety  we  have  nothing  but  good  to  record. 
They  boast  of  no  stars,  it  is  true,  but  they  all  act  so 
well  together,  and  sing  so  equally,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  theatre  is  crowded  every  night.  Their  repertoire 
appears  almost  inexhaustible.  Already  they  have  given 
Hakvy's  "  Mousquetaires  de  la  Reine,"  Boildeau*s 
"  Dame  Blanche,"  Auber's  "  Les  Diamans  de  la 
Couronne"  and  ''Domino  Noir/'  fiazin's  "Voyage  en 
Chine,*'  Herold's  "Pr6  aux  Clercs"and  "Zampa,"  Doni- 
2etti*a  *'  Fille  du  Regiment,"  Victor  Masses  "  Noces  de 


Jeannette,"  and  Paer  s  "  Maitre  de  Chapdle."  The 
btest  of  these  performances  have  been  those  of  the 
•*  Dom'mo  Noir* '  of  Auber,  and  Herold's  "  Zampa/' 
In  the  former  of  these  the  cast  was  particulariy  good. 
Mademoiselle  Priola  was  the  heroine  Angele,  and  though 
her  voice  shows  undoubted  signs  of  wear  and  tear,  she 
sang  the  music  in  a  true  artisdc  style,  and  acted  fairly 
well.  M.  Laurent  made  a  capital  Horace,  and  M.  Sujol 
was  a  very  amusing  Lord  £lfort,  keeping  clear  of  cari- 
cature in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner.  But  the  gem  of 
the  performance  was  M.  Joinniss^*s  Gil  Perez.  A  more 
admirable  delineation  of  the  old  convent  pastor,  humorous 
to  the  last  degree,  but  without  the  least  suspicion  of  cari- 
cature or  anything  objectionable,  has  seldom  been  seen. 
M.  Joinniss^'s  success  was  unquestionable,  and  the  famous 
song,  "Deo  Gratias,"  had  to  be  repeated.  "Zampa" 
introduced  M.  Toumi*  in  the  character  of  the  mysterious 
hero.  His  voice,  somewhat  midway  between  a  tenor  and 
.  a  barytone,  is  admirably  suited  to  the  music,  which,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Santley  sang  on  the  stage  only  a  few  years 
ago,  and  his  dramatic  powers  are  of  a  very  high 
order. 

Most  of  the  regular  series  of  concerts  have  either 
come  to  an  end,  or  are  at  their  last  performance.  Mr. 
Henry  Leslie  gave  his  eighth  and  ninth  concerts  on  the 
ayth  of  May  and  the  i  ith  of  June.  This  last  was  to 
have  terminated  the  series,  but  Mr.  Leslie  has  announced 
an  additional  one  for  July  9,  which  will  enable  the  various 
choral  bodies  who  will  be  in  town  for  the  Crystal  Palace 
competitions  to  hear  his  unrivalled  choir,  and,  possibly, 
take  a  lesson.  At  the  former  concert,  madrigals  and  part 
songs  formed  the  chief  staple  of  the  entertainment.  At 
the  latter,  several  pieces  were  given  which  showed  the 
famous  choir  to  better  advantage ;  such  as  Bach's  difficult 
motett  for  double  choir,  "The  Spirit  also  helpeth  us," Mr. 
Leslie's  Lullaby  of  Life,"  and  Schubert's  "Twenty- 
second  Psalm,"  for  female  voices.  At  this  concert,  the 
principal  vocal  honours  were  carried  off  by  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves,  who  gave  "  Waft  her  angels,"  from  "  Jephthah," 
with  the  preceding  recitative,  in  his  usual  unapproachable 
style  J  he  also  sang  a  new  song  of  considerable  merit,  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen,  entitled,  '*  Anbade,"  which  he  was 
good  enough  to  repeat  in  answer  to  an  almost  unanimous 
call.  Mr.  Santley  sang  Hatton's  To  Anthea,"  and 
"  Voice  of  the  Western  Wind,"  Gounod's  "  Nazareth," 
and  Mr.  Leslie's  *'  Speed  on,  my  bark.'* 

The  remainder  of  our  notes,  must,  of  necessity,  be  of 
a  summary  character.  Herr  Alfred  Jaell  was  the  solo- 
pianist  at  the  sixth  Philharmonic  concert,  which  took  place 
on  the  7  th.  He  played  Raff's  Pianoforte  Concerto,  op. 
185,  and  was  loudly  applauded.  The  Saturday-afternoon 
concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace  have  approached  more 
nearly  in  character  to  those  given  during  the  winter 
season,  the  music  being  of  a  more  distinctly  classical 
character  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 
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OUR  WORK-ROOM. 


RULBS  AND  Regulations.  All  letters  re- 
quiring answers  in  the  following  month's  issue 
must  be  forwarded  to  Sylvia,  carb  of  Editor, 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler.  Warwick  House. 
Paternoster  Row,  K.C.,  before  the  5th  of  each 
month. 

a.  All  letters  asking  questions  should  be 
written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper,  and  a 
space  should  be  left  for  each  answer. 

3.  In  writing  for  advice  as  to  the  making  up 
andaltering  of  dresses,  it  is  advisable  to  men- 
tion height,  complexion,  and  colour  of  hair,  in 
order  that  the  best  combinations  of  colour  may 
be  given. 

4.  Photographs  sent  for  this  purpose  can- 
not be  returned,  unless  accompamed  by  a 
stamped  directed  envelope. 

5.  Letters  for  the  Work-room  must  be 
written  on  separate  paper  from  those  intended 
for  the  Drawing-room  or  the  Exchange  Column. 

No  chajge  is  made  for  replies  to  any  ques- 
tion in  the  Work-room:  it  is  open  toall'comers, 
and  all  are  welcome. 

As  we  give  elsewhere  all  the  latest  informa- 
tion as  to  modes  and  Styles,  we  cannot  answer 
questions  as  to  the  way  of  making  up  new 
materials^  except  when  the  quantity  is  so 
limited  as  to  require  contriving,  in  which  case 
we  are  glad  to  give  our  best  help. 

Jamxt  would  be  very  gbd  if  Sylvia  could  tell 
her  what  to  put  a  real  ermine  muff  away  in  until 
next  winter.  [Wrap  it  in  loft  linen  rag,  between 
the  folds  of  which  shake  pepper  and  camphor.] 
Also  I  have  got  a  black  silk  dress  j  it  was  made 
three  years  since,  it  is  made  jacket  bodice,  short 
tunic,  and  long  trimmed  skirt ;  it  has  been  very 
little  worn;  what  shall  I  do  to  make  it  look 
£uhionable?  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
married,  and  about  thirty  years  old.  [Trim  it 
across  the  front  with  velvet,  lace,  or  satin.  Con- 
vert the  tunic  into  bows  and  sash  ends  for  the 
bock.  Mount  the  skirt  at  the  back  in  the 
Bulgarian  fold.] 

Masia  A.'s  compliments  to  Sylvia,  and  would 
be  greatly  obliged  if  she  would  give  her  a  little 
advice  in  the  July  number  of  Tmb  Young 
Englishwoman.  Maria  has  a  white  pique  dress 
skirt,  walking  length,  with  a  flounce  neariy  half 
a  yard  wide,  a  tunic  open  in  front,  with  a  frill 
all  round,  it  looks  old-£uhioned  ;  what  conld  be 
done  to  make  it  a  little  more  modern }  [Close 
your  tunic  down  the  front  with  bows  of  black 
velvet.  Loop  high  and  far  back,  and  make  sash 
ends  out  of  the  bsck  of  the  tunic]  Would  a 
coloured  tunic  and  body  be  an  improvement? 
[No.]  If  so,  what  would  you  advise?  The 
body  like  the  dress  is  useless  as  it  is,  yet  I  should 
be  pleased  vnth  any  suggestion  in  regard  to  the 
dress.  Maria  is  5  feet  4  inches,  dark  hair,  pale 
complexion.  [Wear  with  a  black  cashmere 
sleeveless  jacket.] 

L.  A.  presents  her  compliments  to  Sylvia, 
and  will  she  kindly  tell  her  what  to  do  with  a 
bhck  silk  dress  ?  It  has  a  plain  trained  skirt  (a 
little  worn  in  the  gathen),  a  round  tunic,  plain 
body,  and  sleeves  cut  at  the  elbow,  and  a  deep 
fnll.  The  body  is  done  for,  being  worn  very 
much  under  the  arms.  The  whole  as  trimmed 
with  black  lace.  L.  A.  would  Uke  the  skirt 
long  (then  she  could  wear  it  sometimes  of  an 
evening)  and  coat  sleeves.  Would  a  grenadine 
tunic  and  body  do  to  wear  over  it  to  hide  the 


joins  ?  If  it  would,  will  Sylvia  kindly  tell  L.  A. 
what  shape  to  make  it.  Perhaps  the  lace  off  the 
old  tunic  would  do  to  trim  it  with.  I  have 
taken  Trx  Yoono  Engusrwoman  for  five  years, 
but  have  never  troubled  you  before,  so  please 
answer  this  request  in  the  July  number.  What 
will  be  the  most  fishionable  colour  this  summer  ? 
[Your  silk  tunic  will  make  the  coat  sleeves.  A 
grenadine  ublier-tunic  and  body  will  do  nicely  to 
wear  over  it,  and  the  kce  will  trim  it  very  well. 
There  are  many  different  shapes  of  tunics,  round, 
square,  long,  and  short.  Look  at  those  on  our 
pattern  sheet  last  month,  also  in  our  fashion  en- 
gravings this  month,  and  Madame  Goubaud  will 
supply  the  flat  pattern  for  about  a  shilling.  There 
is  no  special  fashionable  colour  as  yet  for  the 
summer.  Pale  blue  and  pale  pink  are  likely  to 
be  much  worn.] 

MiLLY  W.  would  feel  obliged  to  Sylvia  if  she 
could  tell  her  how  to  alter  a  white  piqu^  dress. 
The  skirt  is  walking  length,  with  a  scalloped 
flounce  %\  inches  wide,  bound  with  bbck  braid 
and  two  rows  of  narrower  braid  above  it,  headed 
with  a  frill  an  inch  wide,  trimmed  the  same  as 
flounce,  and  a  bias  band.  It  has  a  full  panier, 
34.  inches  long  at  the  back ;  the  apron  fiistens 
down  the  front,  and  14  inches  long,  scalloped  and 
trimmed  the  same  as  skirt ;  the  body  ii  short, 
and  made  with  a  band  at  the  waist,  and  sewn  to 
the  panier,  and  trimmed  to  match.  I  do  not 
want  so  much  trimming  on  it  again,  as  it  makes 
it  so  difficult  to  get  up  nicely;  the  braid  is  getting 
a  little  rusty.  [Cut  all  the  braid  off,  and  put  on 
the  flounces  again,  having  simply  hemmed  them. 
Turn  the  back  of  the  panier  to  the  front  to  make 
a  tablier,  after  having  taken  off  the  braid.  Of 
the  front  of  the  panier  make  basques  and  ends  for 
the  back.] 

M.  Welch  asks  :— Would  a  white  straw  bon- 
net^ trimmed  with  maize  and  black  velvet,  or 
white  and  black  velvet,  with  a  steel  or  fawn- 
coloured  dress,  be  a  neat  and  lady-like  costume  for 
the  summer?  [Yes.]  What  floweis  would 
suit  such  a  bonnet?  [With  the  maize,  you 
must  wear  maise  or  scarlet.  With  black  and 
white,  any  colour.]  Do  Japanese  silks  wear  well  ? 
[The  best  do.] 

Teiisz  writes Would  the  kind  Editor  of 
Tux  Young  Engushwoman  tell  her  what  sort 
of  material  would  be  the  best  for  a  dressing- 
gown  ;  also,  what  would  be  suitable  for  a  morning- 
dress  for  a  girl  of  twelve  ?  Would  you  tell  her 
how  to  do  her  hair  ?  it  is  light,  thin,  and  down 
to  her  shoulders.  [Flannel  for  winter.  Cashmere, 
llama,  cambric,  or  calico  for  summer.  Beige,  or 
sny  light  summer  material.  We  give  several 
styles  of  coiffure  this  month.] 

MATEtrAMiUAs  is  thanked  for  her  kind 
advice,  but  as  she  gave  no  name  or  address,  we 
cannot  publish  her  pleasant  letter. 

Janiz  has  a  black  silk  polonaise,  very  full, 
and  almost  as  good  as  new ;  but  as  it  was  made 
three  years  ago,  it  looks  old-fashioned.  Janie 
thinks  it  would  very  well  make  up  into  a  tablier, 
with  cutrasse  bodice,  and  she  has  some  yards 
of  black  and  white  striped  mousseline-de-laine, 
which  would  make  a  full  skirt  and  sleeves ;  but 
she  saw  in  hot  month's  magazine  that  black 
polon^ses  over  coloured  skirts  will  no  longer  be 
worn.  What  would  Sylvia  advise  her  to  do  with 
It?  Jante  likes  the  magazine  very  much,  and 


finds  it  exceedingly  useful,  «  she  maka  her  m 
dresses.  [Yes.  I  do  not  call  black  and  w^he 
«« coloured.**  You  can  wear  it  very  well  oaicr 
your  black  silk  tablier.] 

A  SuBscaiBxa  will  feel  greatly  oUigd  to 
Sylvia  if  she  will  kindly  tell  her  whether  a  lilk 
dress,  like  the  pattern  enclosed,  would  be  tt  aJI 
old-fashioned  for  this  summer  ?  [Not  if  jw 
make  it  up  with  a  sleeveless  jacket  of  plain  greea 
silk,  the  colour  of  the  ground*  or  a  shade  darker. 
Trim  the  cufis  with  the  pUin  silk.] 

Meg  is  sincerely  obliged  to  Sylvia  for  bo 
kindness  in  answering  her  queries  in  the  Jose 
number.  She  has  already  put  Sylvia's  ideas  iato 
practice,  and  finds  the  dress  will  be  very  ptettf 
indeed.  Meg  again  ventures  to  ask  her  valoibk 
assistance  on  a  subject  she  quite  intended  uinifli 
befbre,  but  forgot;  viz.,  what  coloured  boeact 
could  she  wear  with  either  a  brown  or  grey  alk 
dress  ?  Meg  does  not  want  to  wear  blue,  and  is 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  colour  will  do  with  both 
dresses,  as  she  cannot  indulge  in  the  loiniy  of 
bonnets  en  suite,  she  requires  one  that  will  look 
nice  with  anything.  [You  cannot  do  better  this 
get  a  nice  bUck  chip,  trimmed  with  black  alk 
and  lace,  and  wear  a  pretty  wreath  of  dvmtn  of 
any  bright  colour  under  the  brim.]  Meg  lus 
also  8}  yards  of  brown  satin  cloth,  with  bisck 
figure ;  would  it  be  possible  to  make  a  osefal 
WAlking-dress,  if  some  new  material  of  anocher 
kind  were  added  to  it  ?  TThe  only  materiab  yoa 
could  use  with  it  are  sillc,  satin,  or  velvet  U 
would  make  up  very  handsomely  in  coajonctios 
with  any  of  these.] 

Pkim,  who  has  been  a  regular  subscriber  to 
The  Young  EiiGUSMWoasAM  fxnt  many  jein, 
seeing  how  readily  qoestbns  are  auwcred  ia 
Our  Work-room,  ventures,  for  the  first  time,  to 
ask  Sylvia's  advice.  Prim  has  a  moiie  dres 
rather  faded  (pattern  enclosed),  made  five  yean 
since  with  very  long,  plain  gored  skirt^  ploa 
high  and  low  bodice,  satin  sash  the  same  coioar. 
Would  Sylvia  advise  having  it  dyed  into  a  darker 
shade,  or  any  other  colour ;  if  so^  where  can  it  be 
well  done?  Prim  is  not  fond  of  dyed  elk 
dresses.  Also,  can  Sylvia  or  any  of  her  cor- 
respondents, tell  Prim  how  to  clean  and  mjfwt 
the  colour  of  vulcanite  chains,  etc.  ;  it  was  okc 
given  in  the  magazine,  but  Prim  cannot  find  it  ia 
the  hut  year's  numbers.  Are  gloves  given  to  ill 
the  party  at  a  wedding  breakfast,  or  only  to  tbe 
bridesmaids  and  groomsmen  ?  [I  am  not  M  of 
dyed  silk  dresses  myself,  but  great  improvenees 
have  been  made  in  the  art  of  dyeing  htdf. 
Your  grey  will  take  a  good  brown.  Pullar  tiA 
Sons,  The  Rotunda,  BUckfriars  Road,  are  tbe 
best  dyers  I  know  of.  I  would  have  sent 
one  of  their  books  if  you  had  sent  your  addita. 
Gloves  are  given  only  to  the  bridesmaids  and  tbe 
groomsman.  They  are  seldom  taken.  Tbe 
bridegroom  has  only  one  groomsman.] 

The  Udy-like  courtesy  of  Sylvb*s  repGes  lea- 
ders it  easy,  even  for  a  new  subscriber,  to  «k 
questions  in  trustful  confidence  of  Jkind  assnaDce; 
and  as  a  great  and  painful  change  of  ctrconutificff 
compels  J.  L.  O.  190  use  economy,  and  len  to 
make  her  own  dresses,  she  will  feel  moit  patefcl 
if  Sylvia  will  kindly  suggest  a  neat  and  im^ 
way  of  converting  the  silk  (as  patten)  iato  < 
modem  dress  suitable  for  coontiy  lift^  and  aihpt- 
nble  for  out-door,  or  aodal  evening  wear.  TW 
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dress,  In  Its  present  form,  consists  of  7  whole 
breadths  \  each  x  yard  3-i6th8  in  length,  and 
10  inches  wide ;  a  full  bodice,  and  coat  sleeves. 
The  lilk  is  very  little  soiled.  Its  colour  is 
now  unbecoming  to  J.  L.  O ,  she  having  lost 
her  6ir  complexion  by  severe  illness,  but  perhaps 
by  wearing  a  black  lace  sleeveless  jacket  the  tint 
mvf  not  be  so  disfiguring.  2.  Will  Sylvia  also 
kindly  say  if  the  striped  material  (new)  may  be 
trimmed  round  tablier  and  sleeves,  etc.,  with  a 
band  of  moire  (like  pattern],  edged  each  side  with 
narrow  black  Uce  ?  J.  L  O.  has  a  trimming  of 
this  kind,  worn  but  a  short  time,  with  broad 
sash  of  the  same,  which  she  would  be  glad  to 
utilize,  yet  would  trim  with  black  velvet  if 
Sylvia  should  so  direct.  3  J.  L.  O.  has  7  yards 
of  black  grenadine  like  the  enclosed  ;  may  she 
trouble  Sylvia  sdll  farther  to  say  if  this  will  be 
niffident  for  a  polonause }  And  if  it  will  look 
well  made  with  a  simple  hem  ?  J.  L.  O.  is  5  htt 
In  height ;  is  slight  in  figure,  has  sallow  com- 
plexion, with  brown  hair  and  eyes  ;  is  unmarried, 
and  nearly  thirty  yean  of  age.  ^^^ake  the  seven 
breadths  into  a  plain  skirt,  with  the  fulness  at 
the  back,  and  wear  with  a  lace  tablier  and  sleeve- 
less jacket.  You  might  wear  a  crimson  bow  at 
your  throat  and  another  tying  your  hair  at  the 
back.  1.  I  think  the  m6ire  trimming  wt^  look 
very  pretty  on  the  black  and  white  material. 
3.  Seven  yards,  with  economy  in  cutting,  will 
make  a  tablier  and  bodice,  to  be  worn  \rith  a 
black  or  coloured  sash.  Grenadine  looks  un- 
finished with  only  a  hem.  Have  you  not  some 
old  black  silk  of  which  you  could  make  a  bias 
band  to  put  round  the  Ublier  ?] 

Ahonyma  writes: — I  have  seen  lately  a 
iort  of  wnpper  used  instead  of  a  shawl;  it  is 
about  5-Kths  of  a  yard  in  depth,  and  4  yards 
long.  About  half  a  yard  of  this  is  fiutened  to- 
gether with  tasKis  behind,  making  a  sort  of 
burnouse ;  it  is  crossed  over  the  chest  and  tied 
behind  with  cord  and  tassels.  Could  I  get  such 
a  thing  in  London  $  at  what  shop,  and  about 
what  price  ?  [Peter  Robinson's  \  from  about  1 5s.] 
I  am  thinking  of  crocheting  something  like  the 
above,  fearing  it  will  be  expensive  to  buy  it 
already  made.  What  wool  would  be  best, 
Berlin,  or  is  there  any  kind  that  would  answer 
the  purpose  that  is  cheaper  ?  Could  I  get  them 
from  Madame  Goubaud,  and  what  is  the  price 
per  pound  of  each  sort  ?  [You  can  do  it  with 
either  single  or  double  wool.  The  price  of  both 
is  5s.  6d.  per  pound.  I  should  think  about  three 
pounds  of  single  wool  would  be  sufficient.]  Is 
Godfrey's  Extract  of  Elder  Flowers  good  for  the 
complexion ;  is  it  supposed  to  be  injurious  ? 
[Elder  fiowers  are  excellent  for  the  complexion, 
»}d  I  believe  Godfrey's  extract  to  be  quite 
harmless.] 

Ada. — A  white  muslin  polonaise  is  usefiil 
uid  fashionable.  As  you  are  in  mourning  you 
must  wear  black  ribbons  with  it,  and  you  cannot 
have  it  trimmed  with  lace,  only  frills  of  the 
material  plainly  hemmed.  You  can  wear  white 
tnUe,  but  not  white  lace.  The  white  borders 
you  mention  do  look  rather  like  widows'  caps, 


but  they  are  worn,  and  make  the  black  bonnet 
much  more  becoming  than  it  would  be  otherwise. 

Bbstha. — Your  letter  was  written  on  both 
rides  of  the  paper ;  you  mixed  up  your  Exchange 
advertisement  with  your  questions,  and  you  left 
no  space  for  aiuwers ;  therefore  We  cannot  reply 
unless  you  write  again,  complying  with  all  these . 
rules. 

Ethel  writes: — ^Where  can  I  buy  Irish 
linen  cheaply?  [Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler, 
14.7,  Regent  Street,  sell  it  at  the  same  prices  as 
sold  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  manufactured.]  With 
what  should  I  trim  linen  underclothing  ?J  [With 
embroidery,  tatting,  or  crocheted  edging,  as  you 
would  calico  or  cambric  garments.]  What 
would  you  recommend  for  morning  dresses,  to 
wear  while  about  one*s  housekeeping  ?  [Linens, 
prints,  Scotch  ginghams,  and  blue  tickings.] 
And  what  material  for  a  travelling  dress  ?  [Serge, 
satin  cloth,  or  some  other  woollen  nuterial,  light 
but  warm.] 

Maky  Florxncx  writes  : — Can  you  tell  me 
about  how  much  per  yard  I  ought  to  give  for 
black  grenadine.  J  do  not  wish  for  a  common 
one ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  1  d^n*t  want  it  to  be 
very  expenuve  ?  [You  can  get  a  very  good  one 
for  2S.  6d.  per  yard ;  tolerable  at  is.  izd.]  Does 
the  striped  or  the  plain  grenadine  wear  best? 
[The  striped  wears  best.  All  grenadines  are  apt 
to  tear,  and  the  striped  ones  only  tear  length- 
ways, whereas  the  plsdn  can  tear  at  their  own 
sweet  will  in  any  direction  whatever.] 

£.  T.  will  be  much  obliged  to  Sylvia  if  she 
will  tell  her  where  she  can  get  good  paper  patterns, 
and  give  her  some  idea  of  the  prices  ?  [Madame 
Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
supplies  excellent  paper  patterns.  .  For  prices,  see 
price  list  on  our  pattern  sheet] 

Lyoia  has  a  brown  Japanese  silk  of  the 
pretty  shade  called  Bismarck.  She  ^Irishes  to 
make  it  up  in  the  present  fashion,  and  would  like 
Sylvia's  advice  as  to  what  material  would  look 
well  with  it.  She  thought  of  cashmere,  either . 
the  same  shade  or  a  shade  darker.  [Cashmere 
will  look  very  well  with  it.  It  ought  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  shade.]  How  ought 
I  to  alter  it  ?  It  is  very  much  gored,  and  I  wish, 
if  possible,  to  retain  the  long  skirt,  as  long  skirts 
are  so  graceful  in  the  house,  and  can  always  be 
looped  up  in  the  street.  [You  must,  in  that 
case,  have  ublier  and  sleeveless  jacket  of  cash- 
mere, but  if  you  wish  your  dress  to  look  nice, 
you  must  uke  the  skirt  off  the  band,  and  arrange 
all  the  fulness  at  the  back ;  also  tie  back  the 
three  front  breadths,  which  throws  the  back 
breadths  out  gracefully.  The  fronts  and  breadths 
of  your  bodice  will  make  trimmings  for  your 
sleeves.] 

Dear  Sylvia,  I  am  going  to  a  garden  party 
the  first  week  in  July,  and  shall  feel  so  much 
obliged  if  you  will  give  me  your  advice  under 
the  following  circumstances.  I  do  not  wish  to 
buy  a  new  dress  for  the  occasion,  because  my 
allowance  is  limited,  and  I  have  also  a  great 
many  half-worn  dresses.  At  the  same  time  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  wearing  a  pink  bonnet, 


trimmed  with  creamy  white  flowers  and  brown 
foliage.  I  have  no  dress  that  I  can  wear  with 
.  this  except  white  ones,  of  which  I  have  the 
following :  several  white  muslins,  all  washed, 
and  a  white  alpaca.  The  skirt  of  the  latter  is 
very  prettily  made,  being  self-trimmed  with  close 
pleatings,  but  the  body  is  a  wretched  fit,  and  the 
only  thing  I  have  to  wear  on  my  shoulders  is  a 
ratner  old-fiuhioned  cloak  of  the  burnouse  style. 
The  cloak  is  quite  clean,  and  the  material  very 
similar  to  the  Algerian  scarves  so  fashionable 
now.  It  is  trimmed  with  white  goat*s  hair  fringe. 
With  these  materials  can  you  suggest  a  tolerably 
pretty  costume  for  the  occasion  }  [l  think  you 
may  manage  with  a  little  ingenuity  to  make 
yourself  quite  charming.  As  your  bodice  fits 
badly,  you  must  conceal  it,  and  to  do  so  you  must 
convert  your  burnouse  into  a  fichu.  The  pattern 
given  with  this  month*s  number  will  do  very 
well  to  cut  it  out  by.  Trim  all  the  outlines  of 
the  fichu  with  a  tiny  frill  of  the  material  laid 
over  the  goat's  hair  firinge.  Wear  a  pink  sash, 
to  correspond  with  your  bonnet.  Get  some  pink 
ribbon  about  4  inches  wide  to  match  the  sash, 
and  make  yourself  dainty  little  bows.  Place 
these  on  the  cuffs  of  your  sleeves,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  fichu.  If  there  is  any  looping-up 
of  the  skut,  place  bows  there  also.  With  pretty 
lace  ruifies  at  your  throat  and  wrists,  and  some 
white  tulle  round  your  neck,  you  will  be  very 
prettily  dressed.  A  piece  of  black  velvet  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  width  tied  round  your  neck 
under  the  collar  or  ruffle,  and  falling  at  the  back 
in  long  ends,  would  improve  the  effect  of  the 
whole.  I  hope  these  hints  may  be  of  use,  and 
that  you  may  enjoy  your  garden  party.] 

Can  Sylvia  tell  Anthxa  the  meaning  of 
French  hemming  ?  [This  mode  of  hemming 
causes  the  hem  to  look  like  a  little  roll  of  the 
material  at  the  edge,  and  forms  a  nice  finish.  It 
is  done  as  follows  :^Fold  the  material  back  over 
the  right  side  about  an  inch.  Then  run  both 
together  close  to  the  edge.  To  form  the  hem, 
turn  the  narrow  part  over,  and  hem  it  down  on 
the  row  of  running,  so  that  the  stitches  shall  not 
be  seen  on  the  right  side.] 

Jbnmy  Wkzm  will  be  glad  if  Sylvia  can  tell 
her  of  a  good  material  for  children's  dresses  at 
the  seaade.  [There  is  nothing  like  brown 
holhnd  for  both  small  boys  and  small  girls.  It 
is  cruel  to  put  children  into  spoilable  clothes,  and 
then  give  them  a  spade  for  a  weapon,  and  the 
bright  sands  for  a  play-groond.  How  can  they 
help  soiling  their  dresses  }  And  then  they  know 
they  will  get  scolded,  and  come  home  in  naughty 
tempers.  But  give  them  tidy  brown  holTand 
costumes,  not  tight  anywhere,  with  plenty  of 
pockets  strongly  sewed  on,  and  some  string  in 
one  of  the  pockets,  and  the  lictie  creatures  will 
be  as  happy  as  children  are  meant  to  be  most  of 
their  time.  Madame  Goubaud  supplies  paper 
patterns  of  children*s  costumes  in  any  style.  Her 
address  is  :  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden* 
For  cool  days,  French  merino,  of  a  good  quality, 
M  an  excellent  material  for  children's  dresses  j 
alto  serge.] 


Sylvia  has  much  pleasure  in  informing  her  young  readers,  that  since  writing  the  article  "  Something  to  Do,"  page  390 
of  the  present  number,  it  has  been  announced  that  three  of  the  students  at  Girton  College  for  ladies  have  passed  in  papers 
of  general  examinations  for  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  with  such  merit  as  to  qualify  them  for  the  first  class.  These  ladies 
are :  Miss  Eliza  Baker,  of  Bristol ;  Miss  Alice  Barbara  Betham,  niece  of  Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards,  novelist ;  and  Miss 
Annie  Selina  Wallis,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wallis,  Brixton. 
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Amaranth  A  writes,— I  wish  to  know 
whether  you  would  accept  short  poems  from 
me,  and  give  a  small  remuneration  for  them— I 
would  not  expect  much ;  but  wish  to  gain  a 
little  pocket-money  in  this  way,  that  is,  if  my 
verses  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  excellent 
magazine.  [Our  staff  of  contributors  is  at  pre- 
sent complete.]  Can  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  hymn  with 
music,  called.  Rest  of  the  Weary  ;  I  fancy  it  is 
published  in  the  penny-sheet  form,  but  cannot 
meet  with  it  here.  I  would  give  three  stamps 
for  the  penny  edition,  if  anyone  will  kindly  post 
it  to  Mre.  G.  P.,  3,  Park  View  Terrace,  Man- 
ningham,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  [There  is  a 
song  called  Rest  for  the  Weary,  by  Wrighton, 
price  3s.,  which  means  is.  6d.  You  can  get  it 
from  w.  Robinson,  music-seller,  369,  Strand.] 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  copy  out  for  your 
readers  any  songs  (the  words,  I  mean)  or  verses, 
which  they  may  wish  for,  provided  I  know 
them.  I  have  taken  your  magazine  for  some 
months  now,  and  appreciate  it  very  highly, 
always  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
next  part.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  right  way  to 
address  you,  but  hope  this  will  be  correct. 

Opal  has  much  pleasure  in  giving  L.  A.  the 
information  she  requires  about  etching  in  pen 
and  ink.  Steel  pens  called  crowquills  are  re- 
quired, and  ordinary  ink  may  be  used  ;  but  it 
is  much  lietter  to  rub  some  cake  lampblack, 
using  sufficient  water  to  make  it  the  consistency 
of  ink.  and  apply  it  to  the  pen  with  a  brush. 
Opal  is  also  glad  to  send  A.  M.  S.  the  words 
of  the  song  she  asked  for.  Will  the  Editor 
kindly  say  up  to  what  date  letters  for  "Our 
Drawing- Room  "  can  be  sent  ?  [Up  to  the  5th.] 
She  trusts  this  will  be  in  time  for  the  next 
number. 

Katydid  has  much  pleasure  in  informing 
Alpha  that  in  the  Graphic,  a  few  weeks  a^o, 
there  was  an  article  on  this  subject,  advlsmg 
people  who  wished  to  dispose  of  their  old 
magazines,  periodicals,  etc.,  to  send  them  to 
the  various  charitable  institutions,  where  they 
would  be  thankfully  received  by  the  inmates,  to 
whom  such  gifts  would  be  a  boon,  affording 
both  instruction  and  amusement.  Katydid 
would  be  exceedingly  obliged  if  Sylvia  or  any 
of  the  correspondents,  would  tell  her  what  sum- 
mer ornament  to  put  in  the  fireplace  of  a  bed- 
room or  parlour,  which  does  not  require  the 
chimney  to  be  stopped  up.  [Place  a  pot  of 
large  fern  on  a  brick  or  two  inside  the  grate, 
and  one  or  two  more  in  front  of  the  grate  on 
the  ground.]  Will  Sylvia  kindly  give  directions 
for  working  the  satin  overcast  and  knotted 
stitches,  etc.,  patterns  of  which  have  so  often 
appeared'in  the  pages  of  Thb  Youkg  English- 
woman. She  thinks  many  of  the  correspon- 
dents, as  well  as  herself,  will  be  glad  of  a  few 
hints.  [I  do  not  know  to  what  stitches  you 
refer.]  What  are  "dcru  filoselle'*  and  "tus- 
sore?" [Filoselle  is  a  sort  of  silk  used  in  em- 
broidery. Ecru  means  the  colour  of  raw  or 
undyed  silk.  Tussore  is  raw  or  undyed  silk.] 
She  will  be  glad  to  know  if  Miss  Clyde's 
advertisement,  respecting  the  fern-roots,  is 
genuine,  having  seen  complaints  from  some  of 
the  subscribers  that  they  have  not  received  any 
package  in  return  for  their  stamps.  [Miss 
Clyde's  advertisement  is  genuine.  Many  of  our 
subscribers  have  acknowledged  receiving  ferns 
from  her.]  Katydid  has  taken  the  magazine 
for  some  time,  and  likes  it  very  much,  and 
anticipates  its  arrival  with  great  pleasure.  She 
admires  exceedingly  the  pattern  of  the  towel 
horse,  which  appoired  in  the  January  number, 
and  would  be  glad  to  have  one,  but  does  not 
see  how  she  can  get  it,  as  it  would  be  hardly 


likely  to  show  the  pattern  to  an  upholsterer  and 
say  she  wished  for  one  like  it.  Will  any  of  the 
correspondents  (if  an^  have  got  one)  kindly  say 
where  they  obtained  it  ? 

Mabella.  —  The  poem,  "The  Suliote 
Mother,"  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken,  is 
by  Mrs.  Hemans.  The  poem  is  so  pathetic 
and  powerful,  that  we  think  our  readers,  to 
whom  it  may  not  be  familiar,  will  thank  us  for 
quoting  it. 


THE  SULIOTE  MOTHER. 

She  stood  upon  the  loftiest  peak, 

Amidst  the  dark-blue  sky  ; 
A  bitter  smile  was  on  her  cheek. 

And  a  dark  flash  in  her  eye. 

"  Dost  thou  see  them,  boy  ?  through  the  dusky 
pines. 

Dost  thou  see  where  the  foemen's  armour  shines  ? 
Hast  thou  caught  the  gleam  of  the  conqueror's 
crest? 

Mv  babe  !  that  I  cradled  on  my  breast ! 
Wouldst  thou  spring  from  thy  mother's  arms 

with  joy  ? — 
That  sight  hath  cost  thee  a  father,  boy  1 " 

For  in  the  rocky  strait  beneath 

Lay  Suliote  sire  and  son ; 
They  had  heaped  high  the  piles  of  deathi 

Before  the  pass  was  won. 

"They  have  crossed  the  torrent,  and  on  they 
cornel 

Woe  for  the  mountain  hearth  and  home  \ 
There,  where  the  hunter  laid  by  his  spear ; 
There,  where  the  lyre  hath  been  sweet  to  hear ; 
There  where  I  sang  thee,  fair  babe,  to  sleep, 
Nought  bat  the  bloodstain  our  race  shall  keep! 

And  now  the  horn's  loud  blast  was  heard. 

And  now  the  cymbal's  clang. 
Till  even  the  upper  air  was  stirred. 

As  cliffs  and  hollows  rang. 

"Hark  1  they  bring  music,  my  joyous  child ! 
What  saith  the  trumpet  to  Suli's  wild  ? 
Doth  it  light  thine  eye  with  so  quick  a  fire. 
As  if  at  a  glimpse  of  thine  arm6d  sire  ? 
— StiU     be  thou  still ! — there  are  brave  men 
low— 

Thou  wouldst  not  smile  couldst  thou  see  him 
now  1" 

But  nearer  came  the  clash  of  steel, 

And  louder  swelled  the  horn ; 
And  further  vet  the  tambour's  peal* 

Through  the  dark  past  was  bom. 

"  Hear'st  thou*  the  sounds  of  their  savage  mirth  ? 
Boy,  thou  wert  free  when  I  gave  thee  birth  ! 
Free,  and  how  cherished !  my  warrior's  son. 
He,  too,  hath  bless'd  thee,  as  I  have  done ; 
Ay,  and  unchained  must  his  loved  ones  be— 
Freedom,  young  Suliote,  for  me  and  thee  1 " 

And  from  the  arrowy  peak  she  sprung* 

And  £ast  the  fair  child  bore  ] 
A  veil  upon  the  wind  was  flung— 

A  cry— and  all  was  o'er  I 

C.  L  writes,— I  have  now  taken  the  maga- 
sine  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  have  never  yet 


ventured  to  trouble  you  with  a  questkm  for  the 
Drawing- Room  ;  but  I  shall  feel  very  gla»i  if 
you  wiU  answer  the  following  for  m&  U  it 
customary  for  the  bride  to  provide  all  the  bouse 
and  table  linen  for  her  new  home  ?  I  hope  mv 
letter  will  be  in  time  for  an  answer  to  appear  ia 
the  next  number.  I  think  the  magazine  has 
improved  greatly  during  the  last  few  months ; 
but  may  I  suggest  something  that  would,  I 
think,  be  acceptable  to  the  subscribers,  viz.. 
that  we  should  always  have  an  illustfation  of 
the  cut-out  paper  pattern,  as  well  as  of  t>ie 
traced  one  on  the  large  sheet.  [It  is  usual  far 
the  bridegroom  to  provide  the  house  and  taUe 
linen,  but  it  is  a  matter  quite  open  to  differen! 
arrangement.  Thanks  for  your  suggestiotL 
You  will  see  by  reference  to  the  May  numbti 
that  it  had  been  anticipated.] 

Governess  is  glad  to  be  able  toteIl\^iolAtA 
that  the  new  and  greatly-enlarged  edition  of  thv* 
excellent  Manual  of  Parsing,  by  Davidson  and 
Alcock,  is  published  by  T.  j.  Allman,  463.  Ox- 
ford  Street,  London,  and  the  price  is  is.  6d. 

CORISANDB  will  be  venrmuch  obliged  lo 
the  Editor  of  The  Yoi  N3  Englishwomak  if 
he  will  tell  her  the  meaning  of  Tous-les-mob. 
a  term  frequently  used  in  Mrs.  Beeton's  Enghsk* 
woman's  Cookery  Book.  [It  is  a  kind  of  arrov* 
root  that  is  sold  in  tins.] 

Rachel  wishes  to  know  if  a  lady  shonld  ic 
any  way  recognise  a  man-servant's  salute— 
touching  his  hat— and  if  so,  how  ?  [It  is  a  ges- 
ture of  respect,  not  a  salutation,  and  need  net 
be  acknowledged,  except  under  such  dazim- 
stances  when  a  lady's  good  ^breeding  and  good 
nature  dictate.] 

Mamma,  who  has  been  some  time  a  sub- 
scriber, would  be  glad  if  she  could  throogb 
your  magazine  (next  month)  noeet  ^Kith  the  pai- 
tern  of  a  nightcap,  pretty  and  fashiooabi«. 
trimmed  w^ith  lace.  Mamma  is  about  forty- 
five.  [Nightcaps  are  so  seldom  worn  now  that 
we  fear  a  pattern  of  one  would  scarcer  be 
generally  appreciated.  Madame  Goubaad. 
30,  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden,  supplies 
nightcap  piattems  for  6d.] 

Fern  would  be  much  obliged  by  Sylvia  in- 
forming  her  what  style  of  dress  is  proper  for 
calls  when  walking,  and  what  when  driving : 
and  if  plain  cuffs  and  collars  or  frills  are  be^ 
worn  on  these  occasions  by  a  young  lady  of 
twenty  ?  And  what  style  for  receiving  calls  at 
home  ?  Can  Sylvia  tell  Fern  the  name  of  the 
shape  mantle  that  will  be  most  suitable  for  a 
young  lady,  dark,  medium  height,  slight :  and 
where  she  could  obtain  a  paper  pattern  of  iL 
[If  you  drive,  you  can  make  calls  in  more  elabo- 
rate costume  than  you  can  if  vou  walk— thai  i^. 
you  can  wear  a  longer  dress  than  would  be  ooc- 
venient  in  walking.  As  to  the  style,  it  may  be 
anything  in  ordinary  walking  attiie.  You  cas> 
not  wear  a  cotton  dress,  nor,  perhaps,  is  a  Xmisi 
or  lawn  dress  quite  good  enough,  but  aojthir-g 
else  from  a  beige  to  a  silk  is  suitable.  l!  «^ 
once  incorrect  to  wear  a  hat  in  making  cali$, 
but  that  restriction  no  longer  exists.  Your 
collar  and  cuffis  may  be  plain  or  frilled,  as  )ou 
may  choose.  For  receiving  calls  at  home,  you 
should  wear  a  well-made  lon;^  dress,  «ith  prett} 
collar  and  cuf&.  Madame  Goubaud.  30.  Hen- 
rietta Street,  Covent  Garden,  supplies  paper 
models  of  fichus,  capes,  dolmans,  aiid  jacket:*. 
Any  of  these  would  be  suitable  for  you.  j 

MocKiNG-BiRD  would  be  much  obliged  if 
the  Editor,  or  any  kind  friends,  would  expiun 
the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  term.  Pnntct  s 
Devil,  usually  apphed  to  compositors  [It  is 
not  applied  to  compositors ;  only  to  the  boy 
whose  business  it  is  to  run  about  with  proofs 
and  copy.   I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the 
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tenn.]  Also  a  pretty  style  of  coiffure  for  a 
young  lady,  aged  sixteen,  whose  hair  is  Ions 
and  thick,  without  pads.  [The  Catogan  is  still 
the  most  fashionable  style.  As  you  nave  only 
leA  me  two  lines  to  answer  your  question  in,  I 
coodude  you  do  not  require  minute  directions.] 
Ttiis  is  the  first  time  she  has  visited  the  Draw- 
ing-Room  ;  but  she  has  greatly  benefited  by 
the  answers  to  others.  She  wishes  the  Editor 
every  success,  and  the  roagasine  longevity  and 
proiperity. 

Mrss  Hill  writes  to  know  if  the  Editor  will 
kindly  answer  these  questions:  If  a  lady  is 
walking  out,  and  she  meets  two  gentlemen 
acquaintances  walking  together,  should  she 
move  once  or  twice  ?  Should  the  words,  Pauline. 
Cyril,  Horace.  Gertrude,  and  duty,  be  pro- 
nounced Paul-ine,  Cer-il.  Hor-ace,  Tertrude, 
Ju-iy?  [Bow  once,  but  look  at  both  gentle- 
men, so  as  to  include  both  in  your  salutation. 
You  have  given  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
Pauline  and  Horace  ;  but  the  first  syllable  in 
Cynl  is  pronounced  as  the  first  syllable  in  syrup; 
the  G  in  Gertrude  is  hard  ;  and  duty  is  pro- 
nounced dew-ty.] 

Lilian  would  feel  much  obliged  if  Sylvia 
voold  tell  her  the  best  way  to  wash  ball  fringe, 
such  as  is  used  on  dimity  hangings,  as  she  has 
seen  some  completely  spoiled  after  being  washed, 
and  it  is  rather  too  expensive  to  replenish  it 
each  time  it  gets  soiled.  [Lightly  fasten  the 
fringe  round  a  piece  of  wood.  Prepare  some 
very  soapy  water,  very  hot.  Dip  and  shake  the 
fringe  till  dean.  When  it  begins  to  dry,  unroll 
\t  from  the  wood,  and  shake  at  intervals.]  Will 
she  also  tell  her  where  she  could  obtain  an  ala- 
baster vase  or  jug  for  a  drawing-room  mantel- 
piece, and  also  what  the  prettiest  kinds  of  arti- 
ficial flowers  would  be  to  fill  it?  [We  will 
inquire  about  the  jug.]  Also,  what  would  a 
good  oleograph  picture  cost,  a  landscape  or 
female  picture  ;  size,  about  two  feet  in  length  ; 
and  are  oval  gilt  frames  expensive?  Lilian 
trusts  she  is  not  very  troublesome ;  she  thinks 
Sylvia  must  be  possessed  of  a  great  amount  of 
patience,  to  answer  so  many  and  such  varied 
queries  every  month.  Lilian  would  likewise 
be  wry  grateful  if  any  conespondent  could  tell 
her  the  cost  of  materials  for  decalcomaine,  and 
where  they  are  to  be  obtained. 

Mabel  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  Syl- 
via would  tell  her  what  dress  is  most  suitable 
for  confirmation.  She  thinks  white  cashmere 
too  heavy,  and  would  prefer  llama,  if  Sylvia 
thinks  it  would  look  nice.  Could  it  be  worn 
afterwards  trimmed  with  black  velvet  for  out  of 
doors.  Would  Sylvia  also  tell  her  whether 
▼isiting-cards  should  have  "  Miss"  put  before 
the  name ;  she  has  been  told  it  is  eccentric. 
Mabel  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  Sylvia 
could  send  her  an  answer  by  post  ;  has  enclosed 
stamp  and  address,  f  Llama  would  look  very 
nice  indeed,  and  could  be  worn  afterwards, 
trimmed  as  you  say.  Yes.  We  cannot  answer 
by  post.] 

Nellie  writes, — Sir,  I  am  extremely  obliged 
to  you  and  Sylvia  for  kindly  answering  my 
questions.  A/frvpos  of  the  article  in  the  •*  Ex- 
uniner."  alluded  to  but  month,  Nellie  says, 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  got  the  bump  of 
combativeness,  I  hope  they  will  use  it  in  de- 
fending this  useful,  instructive,  and  entertain- 
ing journal,  and  compel  our  critics  to  say  the 
Editor  and  his  co-workers  have  done  what  they 
could  to  instruct  and  elevate  us.  I  am  sure 
they  have  my  hearty  thanks  with  many 
others.  I  have  had  several  dresses  that  would 
have  been  thrown  away  but  for  our  Work- 
room. Do  you  publish  Vere  Foster's  copy- 
books ?  [No  ;  any  stationer  will  get  them  for 
you.]  What  is  their  price  ?  [1  do  not  know 
^actly :  but  fancy  they  are  not  more  expen- 
sive than  orJinary  copy-books,  viz.,  from  3d. 
to  6d.  each.]  Do  you  publish  an  easy  gram- 
mar? [Get  that  used  in  the  National  Schools.] 
1)0  yott  think  it  possible  for  me  to  learn  French 
ffotn  books  by  myself?  [It  is  quite  impossible 
10  learn  the  proottnciaUon  from  books ;  and  to 
know  a  language  withont  bdng  able  to  pro- 


nounce it,  is  like  having  a  dress  you  can  never 
wear.]  And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  it  is 
time  I  began  to  dtaw  my  remarks  to  a  close, 
for  I  expect  to  see  in  next  month's  number  a 
charge  not  to  send  any  more  letters  ;  but  you 
must  excuse  me  this  time,  as  I  am  young  and 
deplorably  ignorant ;  and  I  hope  you  will  insert 
this  next  month,  if  I  have  not  forfeited  that  in- 
dulgence through  neglect  of  rules.  [Please 
write  on  only  one  side  of  your  paper  next  time. 
That  is  partly  the  reason  I  cannot  insert  the 
whole  of  your  letter  now.]  What  things  are 
suitable  for  scrap-books,  and  will  you  l&indly 
insert  some  verses  for  the  same  ?  [What  sort 
of  scrap-books  and  verses  do  you  mean  ?] 

Pauline  wishes  to  ask  if  you  can  answer 
a  rather  important  question  to  her.  I  wish  to 
have  a  tall,  slight  figure.  I  am  rather  tall,  but 
not  very  slight.  Whose  corsets  do  you  think 
will  be  the  most  suitable  to  wear  ?  [I  cannot 
recommend  you  to  alter  your  figure.  Izod's 
patent  corsets  will  no  doubt  help  you  to  make 
the  best  of  yours  without  using  forcible  means.] 

Erin  would  be  much  obliged  if  Stephanotis 
would  kindly  say  how  long  the  ointment  for 
rendering  the  skin  white  is  to  be  left  on  ;  also, 
whether  white  curd  soap  will  do  instead  of  whiie 
soft-soap,  as  Erin,  living  near  a  small  country 
town,  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  the  white 
soft-soap.  Erin  would  also  like  to  know  whet  her 
sleeveless  jackets  of  a  different  material  to  the 
dress  will  be  worn  this  summer ;  if  fashionable, 
would  the  Editor  give  full-sized  pattern  for  cut- 
ting out  in  the  next  magazine  ?  [We  will  soon 
give  a  pattern.  They  will  be  worn  in  velvet, 
velveteen,  cashmere,  and  French-merino ;  also 
of  the  material  with  which  the  dress  is  trimmed. 
For  instance,  with  a  stone-coloured  beige 
trimmed  with  brown  silk,  a  brown-silk  sleeve- 
less jacket  will  be  worn.] 

Reine  asks  if  the  Editor  or  his  readers 
know  the  exact  meaning  of  the  following  pro- 
verb ;  or  if  not,  where  it  can  be  found :  "  Dwarfs 
on  giants'  shoulders  see  further  than  the  giants 
themselves."  Also,  where  does  this  come  from  : 

"  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  well. 
Loved  I  not  honour  more." 

A  Young  Welshwoman  would  feel  very 
grateful  if  the  kind  Editor  would  answer  the 
following  questions  in  the  next  number  of  the 
magazine  :  Should  sweet-sauce  be  served  with 
bread-pudding  and  roly-poly,  or  could  they 
be  served  without  sauce?  [They  could  be 
served  without,  but  would  not  be  nice  ]  Should 
one  begin  cutting  tarts  and  baked  puddings 
quite  in  the  middle,  or  at  one  end  ?  [Tarts  in 
the  middle :  baked  puddings  wherever  you 
like.]  Should  cakes  be  cut  down  through  the 
middle,  the  same  as  t>oiled  puddings  ?  [Yes.] 
Would  the  Editor  or  some  kind  correspondent 
give  a  recipe  for  making  mushroom  ketchup, 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  spices  to  be  used  ? 
She  would  like  it  to  keep  good  for  years.  Also, 
for  making  gravy  from  the  dripping  that  comes 
from  the  meat  while  roasting. 

Vera  presents  her  compliments  to  the 
Editor,  and  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  he 
would  kindly  answer  the  following  questions : 
How  should  potted  meats,  such  as  ham.  beef, 
and  lobster,  be  eaten  ?  Should  it  be  spread  on 
bread  and  butter,  or  how  ?  [Spread  on  bread, 
or  on  bread  and  butter.]  And  should  vinegar 
or  something  be  taken  with  them  ?  [Not  vine- 
gar; sometimes  a  little  salt  is  necessary.] 
Should  lamp-glasses  be  washed  every  day? 
[No  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  cleaned  every  day 
with  a  soft  cloth  and  a  chimney-brush.]  How 
should  one  make  a  paper  frill  for  a  ham  and  a 
leg* of  lamb?  [Cut  the  paper  into  strips  two 
inches  wide.  Cut  these  strips  into  long  narrow 
teeth  up  to  nearly  the  top.  and  then  curl  the 
teeth  with  a  paper-knifej  And  should  it  be 
made  of  tissue-paper.  [Thin  white  nolepaper 
is  the  best.]  Would  the  kind  Editor  tell  Vera 
what  kind  of  vegetables  would  be  suitable  to 
serve  with  any  kind  of  meat  ?  She  has  Mrs. 
Beeton's  Cookery  Book,  but  it  does  not  say 


anything  about  that.  [These  vary  with  the 
season.  In  winter,  with  roast  meat,  serve 
whole  or  mashed  turnips,  haricot  beans,  of 
cabbage.  In  summer,  with  the  same  dish 
peas,  cauliflower.  French  beans,  seakale,  ve^e- 
table-marrow,  or  any  summer  vegetable.  With 
boiled  mutton,  serve  turnips  and  carrots  in 
winter,  cauliflower  or  cabbage  in  summer.  The 
same  for  boiled  beef,  with  the  addition  of  par- 
snips and  haricot  b^ns.  With  lamb,  very  few 
vegetables  are  good,  only  young  peas  or  a  very 
good  cauliflower.  With  made  dishes  no  vege- 
tables are  served  ;  boiled  rice  is  very  good  with 
most  made  dishes.  It  is  a  pity  it  is  not  more 
generally  used.  Few  people  know  how  good 
it  is  with  roast  beef.  It  ought  to  be  a  much 
more  important  article  of  diet  than  it  is.  With 
cold  meats,  senre  any  kind  of  salad  in  summer ; 
and  in  winter,  beetroot,  celery,  horseradish, 
etc.] 

A.  W.  W.  writes.  In  reply  to  Emmie  C.'s 
question  respecting  training  school  for  young 
girl's  as  domestic  servants,  there  is  a  very  good 
Industrial  School  at  Richmond.  Surrey,  where 
girls  are  taught  cooking  apd  laundry  work. 
Information  may  be  obtained  of  the  Matron. 

A  TRADEbMAN's  WiFE  writes.  Will  you 
help  me  out  of  the  following  difficulty.  I  am 
only  a  tradesman's  wife,  but  I  am  of  a  good 
family.  My  great-grandfather  on  one  side  had 
his  coat  of  arms,  kept  black  servants,  and  every 
other  symbol  of  gentle  birth.  On  the  other 
side,  my  great-grandfather  was  a  man  of  wealth 
and  position  in  the  county  where  the  family  had 
been  for  many  generations.  Both  became  re- 
duced in  circumstances,  and  my  two  grand- 
fathers were  very  poor  men,  but  men  of  good 
education  and  the  strictest  integrity.  The  next 
generation— my  father  and  uncles,  etc.  (with 
one  or  two  exceptions)~have  risen  by  economy 
and  industry  to  a  position  of  wealth  and  in- 
dependence, but  not  so  high  in  the  social  scale  as 
the  family  originally  were.  I  am  now  living  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  I  am  surrounded  by  a  set 
of  shabby-genteel  people  who  would  be  very 
patronizing  and  gracious  when  they  come  to 
the  shop,  but  if  they  meet  me  in  the  street  they 
do  not  know  me ;  and  one  person  having  occa- 
sion once  to  come  into  my  parlour,  actually 
expressed  surprise  at  seeing  a  certain  book 
there,  "  He  should  not  have  expected  to  meet 
with  suck  a  book  in  such  a  place/  "  as  if  some 
tradesmen  could  not  appreciate  a  book  as  well 
as  he.  Perhaps  he  meant  it  as  a  compliment/, 
I  took  it  as  an  insult.  My  husband  says  it 
don't  fret  him  ;  treat  them  with  civility  when 
obliged  to  speak,  but  in  other  respects  with 
silent  contempt.  I  feel  he  is  right ;  still,  I  can- 
not help  feeling  irritated  and  annoyed  when  I 
know  that  as  far  as  birth,  education,  and  prin- 
ciple go,  I  am  their  superior.  I  shall  feel 
exceedingly  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  your 
opinion  of  the  best  thing  to  be  done  under  the 
circumstances.  And  also  if  you  will  tell  me 
the  real  value  of  my  family's  former  high  posi- 
tion as  regards  me  now,  or  is  it  of  any  value  at 
all? — in  the  eyes  of  society,  I  mean.  My  own 
private  feelings  in  the  matter  are  to  receive  any 
one  on  what  they  are  individually.  If  I  meet 
with  a  pure,  high-minded,  upright  person,  that 
could  not  stoop  to  anything  dishonourable, 
that  is  the  real  gentleman  or  lady  in  my  estima- 
tion, even  though  it  be  a  sweep  or  a  washer- 
woman. I  hope  you  will  show  me  the  same 
kindness  that  I  see  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
showing  to  your  numerous  correspondents. 
[Your  family's  former  high  position  has  no 
value  whatever  as  regards  your  present  social 
status.  A  wife  takes  rank  with  her  husband  ; 
and  as  your  husband  is  a  tradesman,  you  are  * 
simply  what  you  sign  yourself,  "  a  tradesman's 
wife.'  At  the  same  time,  I  can  readily  under- 
stand that  your  consciousness  of  your  family 
having  once  held  a  higher  position  may  make 
many  things  disagreeable  to  you  that  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  so.  But  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  you  ought  to  try  to  forget  your 
family's  t)etter  days.  It  will  do  you  no  good 
to  assert  yourself  in  this  way.  The  world  takes 
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you  as  you  are,  not  as  you  have  been ;  far  less, 
as  you  might  have  been.  Do  not  expect  your 
customers  to  recognize  you  in  the  street,  lliis 
is  not  customary  in  England ;  and  even  in 
republican  countries,  such  practices  are  more 
theoretical  than  otherwise.  Society  would 
come  to  an  end  if  distinctions  of  class  were  to 
cease.  Your  husband  is  right  about  treating 
your  customers  with  civility;  but  as  to  the 
"silent  contempt"  part  of  his  advice,  do  not 
despise  your  fellow-creatures  without  some 
better  cause  than  that  you  mention.  As  to 
the  remarks  made  about  your  book,  it  was  rude 
in  the  extreme.  "  Such  a  place  "  is  not  a  term 
to  be  used  by  anyone  in  reference  to  the  home 
of  another.  Don't  let  that  gentleman  into  your 
parlour  again.  You  ask  what  can  be  done 
under  the  circumstances.  My  reply  is,  "  No- 
thing." Your  own  self-respect  will  teach  you  to 
be  independent  of  the  opinion  of  people  whom 
(since  you  call  them  "  shabby  genteel ")  you  do 
not  esteem.  Do  nothing  tm  worthy  of  your  gentle 
birth  ;  and  remember,  above  all,  that  no  treat- 
ment that  we  can  receive  from  others  can  de- 
grade us.  It  is  only  our  own  actions  that  can 
do  that.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  mean 
by  "shabby-genteel  people."  Do  you  mean 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ?] 

Thalia  presents  her  compliments  to  the 
Editor '*of  Thb  Young  Englishwoman,  and 
would  be  pleased  if  he  or  any  of  his  correspon- 
dents  can  tell  her  the  words  of  the  comic  song 
which  commences  with  "  What  are  little  boys 
made  of?"  it  consists  of  about  a  dozen  verses. 
Thalia  has  taken  your  magazine  for  some  time, 
and  likes  it  exceedingly.  She  is  in  great  want 
of  a  good  remedy  for  chapped  lips,  having  tried 
cold-cream  and  rose-salve  without  effect. 

C.  E.  T.  will  feel  much  obliged  if  the  Editor 
or  one  of  his  readers  will  give  her  some  instruc- 
tions how  to  do  skeleton  leaves.  She  has  seen 
so  many,  that  she  is  anxious  to  try.  In  your 
magazine  for  March  last,  a  young  lady  wished 
for  the  pattern  of  jacket-bodice  that  was  given 
in  one  of  your  numbers  for  last  year,  and  that 
she  would  give  in  exchange  an  onyx  ring. 
Having  the  pattern,  I  thought  I  would  oblige 
her  with  it ;  but  have  never  had  a  reply.  C. 
E.  J.  would  be  glad  if  some  patterns  of  leather 
work  could  be  inserted  in  Thb  Young  Eng- 
lishwoman. She  has  .taken  in  the  magazine 
for  some  time,  and  looks  forward  to  it  every 
month  with  great  pleasure.  [Sophy,  to  whose 
advertisement  you  allude,  had  upwaids  of  124 
answers,  to  many  of  which  she  replied,  but  at 
last  gave  up  in  despair.] 

C.  J.  R.  writes,— I  snail  be  much  obliged  if 
some  of  your  correspondents  can  tell  me  how 
tO  prepare  shells  for  shell-Work.  Some  acid  is 
sed  which  leaves  the  shells  bright  and  polished ; 
but  I  do  not  know  the  right  sort,  nor  how  to 
use  it.  Also,  can  you  inform  me  where  I  could 
get  work-boxes  refined  with  silk?  [I  will  in- 
quire.] 

Magdalen  ventures  to  suggest  that  a  few 
simple  stvles  for  dressing  the  hair  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  many  young  subsdribers.  She 
would  be  very  glad  if  any  correspondent  could 
give  her  a  remedy  for  enlarged  joints.  Mag- 
dalen hopes  she  has  not  violated  any  of  the 
rules. 

Cousin  Maggie  writes,~Will  the  kind 
Editor  or  any  of  his  numerous  correspondents 
suggest  to  Cousin  Maggie  a  few  fancy  things 
for  a  birthday-present  lor  a  young  lady  under 
twenty ;  something  that  Cousin  Maggie  could 
make  herself.  By  so  doing,  she  will  greatly 
oblige  her.  [Work  some  lace  for  her,  or  make 
a  handkerchief  sachet,  or  embroider  her  initials 
on  a  dozen  pockethandkercliiefs.] 

Mrs.  J.  Smith  would  be  very  much  obliged 
if  Sylvia  would  tell  her  if  there  is  any  substitute 
for  crinoline  worn,  as  she  is  very  tall  and  thin, 
and  the  total  want  of  it  makes  her  look  so  odd. 
[There  is  a  corded  white  material  sold  that 
makes  very  good  stiff  petticoats.]  Also,  what 
sort  of  tablecloth  is  most  suitable  for  a  draw- 
ing-room?   [Those  called  chenille  are  very 


pretty,  but  tablecloths  are  seldom  used  in  draw- 
ing-rooms.] And  can  Sylvia  or  any  of  her  cor- 
respondents tell  her  of  a  good  translation  of 
J.  P.  Richter's  works,  and  if  Jean  Ingelow's 
poems  have  been  published  in  a  collected 
form. 

FoRDYCB  has  taken  your  magazine  for  a 
year  past,  and  is  much  pleased  with  it.  Would 
Sylvia  think  her  forward  if  she  suggested  that 
a  picture  of  the  cut-out  paper  pattern  be  always 
given  in  the  same  number,  as  myself  and  one 
or  two  other  readers  (who  may  be  rather  thick- 
beaded)  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  put  the 
pieces  together.  For  instance,  in  arranging 
the  back  of  the  jacket-bodice  in  the  April  num- 
ber, it  will  not  sit  nicely,  it  is  so  gathered  like, 
and  does  not  form  a  propo:  tab  as  described. 
I  think  the  letters  on  Politeness  most  useful. 
Can  you  tell  me,  in  receiving  callers  and  giving 
them  a  glass  of  wine  in  an  easy  way, 'should  the 
glasses  be  handed  In  the  hand  or  on  a  salver? 
[On  a  salver.  Wine  is  scarcely  ever  given  to 
callers  now.]  Living  in  the  country.  I  think  it 
is  stiff  for  a  servant  to  band  afternoon  tea  or 
wine,  unless  the  callers  are  strangers ;  am  I 
right  ?  Have  I  written  according  to  your  rules? 
[It  is  not  at  all  "stiff**  for  a  servant  to  brin|^ 
m  the  tea  and  band  it  round  ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
more  sociable  to  have  a  table,  pour  it  out  your- 
self, and  hand  the  cupjs  about  without  a  servant. 
You  have  complied  with  our  rules,  except  that 
you  omitted  to  leave  spaces  for  replies.] 

LiLLA  would  be  obliged  if  Sylvia  will 
'kindly  answer  the  following  questions  in  the 
July  number  of  The  Young  Englishwoman  : 
Would  black  or  white  hats  and  bonnets  be  best 
for  young  ladies  of  nineteen  and  twenty-one  to 
wear  in  summer?  [Whichever  they  prefer.] 
When  one  wears  a  frill  round  the  throat,  should 
the  same  be  tacked  round  the  sleeves?  [Not 
necessarily.]  And  would  one  require  cuffs  as 
well?  [Frills  and  cuffs  do  not  look  well  to- 
gether.] Could  sapoline'  be  rubbed,  in  the 
clothes  like  other  soaps,  or  must  it  be  dissolved? 
[It  must  be  cut  up  and  dissolved.]  On  what 
kind  of  dish  should  cheese  be  put  on  the  table? 
[You  have  asked  this  question  in  your  other 
letter.  You  will  find  the  answer  elsewhere.] 
How  small  should  veal,  etc.,  be  minced  ?  Should 
it  be  in  lumps  as  large  as  nuts,  or  very  small  ? 
[Quite  fine.]  Would  a  little  round  glass  dish, 
that  is  for  holding  preserves  on  the  tea-table, 
do  to  hold  hoRieradish  on  the  dinner-table? 
[Yes.] 

Winnie  sends  compliments  to  the  Editor, 
and  would  he  kindly  say  in  next  magazine  if 
oatmeal  used  in  the  water  one  washes  in  whitens 
the  skin  ?  or  why  is  it  used  ?  [It  purifies  .the 
skin,  and  conseauently  improves  the  com- 
plexion.] Also,  if  Hagan's  Magnolia  Balm  be 
a  good  cosmetic  ? 

Ethel  would  be  much  obliged  if  the  Edi- 
tor would  answer  the  following  questions  in  the 
July  number.  Is  it  right  at  a  wedding  break- 
fast to  put  the  pastry  on  the  table  with  the 
meat?  [Yes.]  And  when  should  it  be  served, 
before  of  after  the  cake?  [The  cake  is  cut 
almost  the  last  thing.]  Should  cretonne  cur- 
tains for  bed  and  windows  be  lined  ?  if  so,  what 
with?  [Any  colour  that  will  harmonize  with 
the  cretonne.!  In  sending  the  wedding-cake 
to  friends,  what  should  be  written  with  it; 
should  the  bride's  maiden-name  be  used  at 
•  all  ?  [No ;  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  — *s  compli- 
ments.] 

J.  V.  writes,— Seeing  in  The  Young  Eng- 
lishwoman (to  which  we  have  been  subscribers 
for  many  years)  that  young  ladies  are  recom- 
mended to  try  to  obtain  certificates  for  school- 
mistresses, I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  could 
tell  me  the  names  of  any  training-schools,  or 
colleges,  where  said  certificates  might  be  ob- 
tained, as  I  have  two  sisters  who  would  like  to 
try  for  them.  [You  will  find  aU  the  necessary 
information,  with  complete  list  of  the  Training 
Schools  recognized  by  Government,  in  Sylvia's 
article  in  the  present  number,  on  "Something 
to  Do."] 

Lenorb  wishes  to  know  the  superstition 


connected  with  another  person  fitting  ona 
bride's  attire  before  the  ceremony.  aEo,  the 
pronunciation  of  Dolce  far  Niente,  and  myth. 
[I  do  not  know  what  the  superstition  is.  Ckde- 
chay  far  nee-en-tay.  Myth  is  pronounced  mitb.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN, 
z.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be 
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To  ike  Editor  Qf 
Thb  YotTNG  Englishwoman. 
Warmick  House,  Patentoster  Rn, 
London,  £.C, 

( Young  Englishwoman*!  Exchange.) 

RULES. 

3.  All  letters  must  contain  a  large,  My 
directed,  stamped  envelope,  the  stamp  to  be 
enclosed,  not  affixed. 

3.  Notices  must  be  written  tegiUy  00  om 
side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  separate  and  disdsa 
from  communications  for  the  Dcawing-ieom  or 
Work-room. 

4.  Announcements  of  the  nature  of  an  Ad- 
vertisement cannot  appear  in  this  cohxnn. 

5.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  The  Young 
Englishwoman's  Exchange  is  threepence  for 
every  twelve  words,  and  one  penny  extra  for 
every  additional  four  words,  except  in  casei 
where  the  address  is  published.  The  issenxa, 
in  these  cases,  is  free. 

6.  The  only  articles  that  can  be  adTcitiBd 
for  sale  are  Books  and  Music 

7.  All  articles  of  wearing  apparel  advotisel 
for  exchange  must  be  new;  F\irs,  Laflcs. 
Shawls,  and  Rugs  alone  excepted. 

8.  Notices  must  be  sent  before  the  loibof 
preceding  month. 

9.  We  cannot  continue  to  publish  k»;  li^ 
of  music.  These  form  uninteresting  matter  for 
general  readers.  Therefore,  advertiseis  w3 
oblige  by  substituting  for  the  lists  these  wonSs, 
"  Lists  sent  on  application." 


LouiB  win  give  full  price  or  price  and  a  half 
for  the  March  number  of  1874.— Address, 
Albany  Street,  Regent's  Park. 

A.  B.  has  some  bright  silks  and  satins  Iff 
patchwork  ;  would  exchange  for  music  or  ut- 
thing  useful  for  a  lady. — ^Address,  A  B.,  Y^- 
Office,  Harswell  York. 

Ida  G.  has  the  Argosy  for  1874.  nsbooai; 
story  complete,  "  In  the  Dead  of  Nijht,'  4^ 
Address  with  Editor. 


Advertisements  0/ Lady's  Worh,  Pet  Aniaeti, 
etc. ,  for  this  paH  of  the  Paher,  on  derpi 
forattheraUo/Ome  ShilUngftrTmti 

mrds. 

Miss  Clyde,  Northdown  Lodge.  Bidetoi 
Devon,  sends  ao  roots  of  Devonshire  fertttj 
varieties,  or  100  leaves,  for  za  stamp^  She  sofl 
a  box  containing  zoo  roots,  9  varieties,  for  ^ 

Correct  delineation  of  character  from 
writing.    Z3  Stamps.   Young  EngUshwoosa, 
please  send  to  N.  N.   Address  with  Editor. 

Miss  Lawrbncb  has  for  disposal  a  ia^ 
quantity  of  music  remarkably  cheap.  Send  tor 
list  to  8a,  Victoria  Park  Road.  Sooth  Hadcaj- 

Ida  G.  has  raised  Berlin  square  for  sob- 

Eillow.    Wants  offers.    1.  G.  paints  hand* 
erchief-sachets.  as.   Address  with  Editor. 
Armandb  has  mtisic  for  sale  »^  3^  ®T 
piece.   Also  books  for  excfaanee.  Lists  seat 
Address,  a.  King's  Cottages.  Homsey  Road. 
London.  , 
[Your  other  advertisement  will  cost  isM.; 
Madeline  has  a  number  of  P«»w*"IJ 
pieces  and  songs  she  wishes  to  dispose  of« 
greatly  reduced  prices.  List  sent  on  ai»w»- 
tion.— Address.  Maddine,  The  Unies.  Bura- 
ham,  near  Maidenhead,  Berics. 
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YOUNG  LADIES. 


III. — ^The  Young  Ladies  of  the  Poets  and  Essayists. 


T'HERE  must  have  been  bright  girls  in  England  in  the 
Tudor  times.  With  all  respect  for  the  supreme 
genius  of  Shakespeare,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  he 
created,  from  the  fertility  of  his  own  imagination,  and 
without  studying  living  models,  the  wonderful  women 
of  his  dramas.  Neither  can  we  think  that  the  cluster  of 
poets  who  lived' contemporaneously,  or  just  before  and  after 
liim,  Surrey,  Spenser,  Sidney  (what  a  lustre  the  constella- 
tion of  "  S's  "  shed  upon  that  age !),  quite  invented  the 
Geraldine,  the  exquisite  Una  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  and 
the  gracious  beauty  who  inspired  the  Arcadia,"  without 
having  lived  in  the  presence  of,  loved  and  reverenced, 
some  very  charming  exemplars  of  the  sex.  The  Sidney's 
sister,  Pembroke's  mother,"  of  Ben  Jonson*s  famous 
epitaph,  could  have  been  no  ordinary  woman.  Rugged 
Ben  was  not  given  to  sentimentality,  but  he  recognized 
goodness  and  greatness,  and  wrote  of  the  fair  and  wise 
and  good,"  not  in  courtly  affectation,  but  with  very 
genuine  respect  and  admiration.  As  for  Shakespeare,  we 
beUeve  that  his  immortal  women  are  as  veritable  studies 
from  the  life  as  the  painted  series  of  painted  beauties  of  a 
later  and  worse  time,  which  preserve  to  posterity  the 
charms  of  the  fair  frequenters  of  the  Stuarts'  court.  We 
do  not,  indeed^  spppose  that  Portia,  Rosalind,  Viola, 
Beatrice,  or  Imogene  are  individual  portraits  of  Eliza- 
bethan ladies,  but  there  must  have  been  abundant  mate- 
rials in  the  society  to  which  Shakespeare  had  access^  from 


which  he  obtained  the  ideal  of  his  characters ;  and  what 
a  charming  society  that  must  have  been  where  native  wit 
was  ripened  by  literary  culture,  beauty  allied  with  tender- 
ness and  unaffected  grace,  spirit  and  courage  with  modesty 
and  delicate  sensitiveness,  a  charming  sauciness  of  occa- 
sional manner  with  intense  sincerity  and  devotedness,  and 
a  frank  unconsciousness  of  superiority  with  instinctive 
feminine  dignity  and  the  simplicity  of  true  greatness  of 
soul. 

In  that  sixteenth  century,  so  full  of  wonders,  the 
age  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world,  there  was,  too,  a  new  development  of  national  and 
social  life.  Imagination  was  aroused  to  co-operate  with 
manly  courage,  warriors  became  adventurers,  and  the  old 
sea-king  spirit  of  our  Scandinavian  ancestors  appeared  to 
be  revived.  Thinkers,  too,  pined  to  conquer  new  worlds, 
and  poets  to  penetrate  to  hitherto  unknown  spheres,  and 
catch  the  echoes  of  immortal  music.  Women  shared  with 
men  the  same  impulse.  At  no  period  of  English  history 
were  pure-minded,  tender-hearted  maidens,  and  faithful, 
generous-souled,  even  heroic  matrons,  unknown ;  but  in 
the  later  Tudor  times,  heart  and  brain  shared  alike  in  the 
new  enlarged  life.  So  girls  of  high  station  were  not 
satisfied  to  be  the  mere  ornaments  of  social  life,  court 
beauties  only,  the  recipients  of  vapid  compliments,  and 
lay  figures  only  in  the  great  gallery  of  life.  They  studied 
hard^  read  much^  thought  much,  developed  and  strength- 
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ened  their  intellectual  lik,  and  were  withal  none  the  less 
charming  and  merry-hearted.  Not  only  was  the  fluent 
command  of  Uie  French  and  Italian  tongues,  including  a 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  associated  literature,  a 
general  accomplishment,  but  the  classical  languages  were 
by  no  means  strange.  We  all  know  that  Jane  Gr^  wji» 
Roger  Ascham's  ripesl  scholar  in  Greek,  and  Jao0  wa$ 
only  seventeen  wh^  the  headsman's  cruel  ase  fell  oo  her 
fair  neck  on  Tower  HiU;  £lizabeth,  in  her  epforeed 
seclusion  during  the  reign  of  her  sister  Maiy »  nude  h»r<^ 
self  mistress  of  Latin  mad  Greeks  and  wa9  no  cont^qaptible 
Hebraisti  and  Jaoo  Gt9f  ao4  the  Prioceas  BUsOnpOi 
were  by  no  meaot  Mgubr  io  their  scholarship.  Tber^ 
were  many  other*  in  tbil  gsf  and  brilUaot  gathering  who 
smiled,  and  aVmal  wept  fjmpatbeticaUy,  upon  the  ad^ 
venturous  galla«ts  who  CoUowed  the  cea  with  Howard  of 
Effingham  or  shawd  the  enterprise  of  Raleigh,  and,  like 
Desdemona,  almost  wished  that  Heaven  had  made  them 
such  men.  There  were  many  who  could  quote  Plato  or 
Sophocles,  or  the  soft  couplets  of  the  Italian  poets.  They 
could,  too,  achieve  marvels  in  needlework,  sing  well,  and 
dance  merrily  3  were,  in  short,  fine  light-hearted,  high-bred, 
clever,  sympathetic,  and  very  womanly  girb,  well  worthy 
qf  the  admiration  they  received,  with  a  certain  indefinable 
brightness  which  Shakespeare  focussed  into  a  centre,  and 
preserved  as  "  a  bright  particular  star  "  for  all  time. 

We  need  not,  of  course,  suppose  that  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  country  places  remote  from  towns,  intellectual 
cultivation,  to  the  extent  we  have  mentioned,  was  so 
general  as  in  the  courtly  circle  at  Greenwich  or  White- 
hall j  but  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  reflection  of  the  light. 
Tlie  Reformation  produced  great  social  agitation  and 
remodelling,  as  it  were,  of  the  aspect  of  social  life. 
There  was  a  removal  of  barriers,  and  opening  up  of  new 
vistas  to  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  in  which  all  classes 
shared  in  different  degrees.  Learning  was  no  longer 
monopolized  by  the  clerical  class,  but  was  claimed  as  a 
right  for  all.  Girls  were  not  trained  for  the  convent,  but 
to  be  wives  and  mothers ;  they  awakened  to  the  s^nse 
that  their  consciences  were  in  their  own  keeping,  and 
the  same  sense  of  responsibility  imparted  an  activity  to 
their  mental  life.  The  country  girl  of  good  position 
enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  out-of-door  life,  and  preserved  her 
health,  spirits,  and  good-humour.  If  ever  this  country 
deserved  to  be  called  "Merry  England" — not  in  the 
riotous,  shouting,  romping,  grosser  sense  of  the  much 
misused  word — it  was  in  the  Elizabethan  days.  There 
was  a  cheerful,  sunshiny  gaiety,  an  innocent  freedom, 
which  we  see  reflected  in  the  domestic  comedy  of 
Shakespeare,  which  shines  in  the  face  of  Anne  Page, 
which  the  poet  must  have  studied  in  many  a  country 
house,  where  the  merry  talk  and  laugh  of  young  English 
girls  resounded  in  oaken  chambers  or  among  the  parterres 
of  the  garden. 

There  is  another  period  in  English  history,  when  the 
poets  and  wits  of  the  time  took  great  pains  to  paint  full- 
length  portraits  of  the  young  beauties  of  the  court  and 


society.  Pope,  Addison,  Steele,  and  others  have  preserred 
for  us  some  dainty  sketdies.  The  ladies  of  Qoeen 
Anne's  time  were  not  such  ideals  of  womanly  perfection 
as  those  of  the  earlier  age,  but  they  were  very  engagiDg 
and  charming  ;  and  there  were  the  same  merriment  and 
wiu  a  little  more  subdued  and  artificial,  but  nothing  like 
the  UKM  cultiire  as  in  the  Tudor  times.  With  all  the 
grace  aod  good^ocnour,  there  was  just  a  little  ^lliness 
aod  afrctatiflP  which  the  wits  laughed  at,  although 
dfpnoulif  admiring  and  enjoying  it  greatly.  Frendi 
rocnanoes,  bp'-dcigs  and  monkeys,  parfomed  billets-doux, 
;dl  sorts  of  little  raaiik^  m»d  aftcMions,  were  the 
faikioii,  and  gave  rise  to  abaadinoa  of  brater  in  Pope's 
poemsi  iod  Adiliton  and  Steele's  ^Sfedators."  Bat 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  aerad  aenae  and  spirit  under 
the  external  aspect  of  t$siidoMc  ways,  and  now  and 
then  the  wits  caught  quite  as  good  as  they  sent.  The 
four  Marys,  the  beautiful,  madcaps  who  must  have 
astonished  the  newly-imported  glum  Hanoverians  of  the 
Court,  were  Hot  "  chaffed "  with  impunity,  and  could 
well  hold  their  own  with  a  repartee. 

Let  it  be  observed  of  the  most  satirical  writers  of  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century,  that  it  was  only  modes  and 
fashions,  external  affectations,  paints,  patches,  little 
sillinesses  of  manner  which  they  joked  about,  not  the 
real  beauty,  (sprit  and  tender  delicacy  of  the  femmine 
nature.  Those  qualities  they  recognized  as  fully  as  did 
Shakespeare  and  his  associates,  much  more  than  the 
heartless  poets  and  wits  of  the  intermediate  century,  who 
saw  only  the  curls  and  the  jewels,  the  outward  manners, 
not  the  inward  nature.  Pope's  Belinda  sailing  up  the 
Thames  to  Hampton  Court,  is  a  picture  perfectly  deliciotts 
in  its  beauty,  a  beauty  certainly  of  a  somewhat  artificial 
kind,  but  not  wanting  in  true  elements.  Pope  and 
Addison  were  not  men  to  respect  s^^an^s^  and  that  they 
did  really  respect  the  ladies  of  their  time  even  when  they 
were  readiest  with  the  jokes  about  the  manners  of  their 
time,  is  a  proof  that  there  was  a  good  deal  worthy  of  the 
respect  of  such  men,  in  the  lively,  clever,  quick-tongoed, 
bright-eyed  beauties  who  clustered  in  gay  groups  b  the 
gardens  at  Kensington,  and  made  life  at  Leicester  House, 
the  pouting  place  of  princes,"  not  quite  unendurable. 
It  is, too,  well  worth  noting  that  the  most  attractive  cb- 
racter  in  the  novels  of  the  last  century  are  always  the  young 
ladies.  Fielding,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  century, 
was  indebted  for  the  models  of  the  heroines  of  his  pages 
to  the  girls,  mostly  secluded  country  girls,  of  the  same 
age  as  the  more  sparkling  beauties  of  the  "  SpecUtor.' 
His  heroes  are  generally  what,  in  common  language,  mar 
be  styled,  a  ''bad  lot.'*  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  but  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  really  good  and  noble  men;  bat 
his  Sophia  Western  and  Amelia  are  true,  good  women ; 
and  in  depicting  them  the  generally  too  free  painter  of 
manners  is  delicate  and  reverential.  He  would  not  have 
been  so  if  the  young  ladies  of  his  day  had  not  been  worthy 
of  his  reverence. 

The  Editor. 
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XII. — A  Consultation. 


"PLAINLT,  Mrs.  Bergan  had  something  on  her  mind^ 
^  that  bright  spring  morning.  Though  she  poured 
her  hasband's  second  cup  of  coffee  with  a  deliberation 
that  seemed  to  promise  much  for  its  flavour,  he  was  fain 
to  send  it  back>  after  tasting  it,  with  the  explanatory 
remark : — 

'*  You  have  forgotten  to  smile  into  it,  my  dear }  it  is 
not  sweet  enough.'* 

£h !  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bergan,  absently,  extending 
her  hand  toward  the  cream  pitcher. 

"  I  doubt  if  cream  will  mend  the  matter  much,**  ob- 
served Mr.  Bergan,  gravely.  "  A  lump  of  sugar  might 
do,  if  the  smile  be  absolutely  non  est,** 

Mrs.  Bergan's  mind  having  by  this  time  returned  to 
the  busmess  in  hand,  both  sugar  and  smile  were  imme- 
diately forthcoming,  in  sufficient  measure  to  threaten  the 
coffee  with  excess  of  sweets.  Nevertheless,  she  con- 
tinued to  have  fits  of  abstraction,  at  short  intervals,  until 
the  breakfast  things  had  been  removed,  and  Carice  had 
quitted  the  room.  Then,  she  turned  to  her  husband  with 
a  serious  face. 

"  I  really  think,  Godfrey,*'  she  began,  "  that  we  owe 
your  nephew  some  attention.*' 

"  Of  what  kind,  pray  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Bergan,  in  con- 
siderable surprise. 

''Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought — once,  at  least, 
to  invite  him  formally  to  dinner.** 

"  Pray,  what  has  he  been  doing,  to  place  us  under 
such  an  obligation?"  asked  Mr.  Bergan,  somewhat 
drily. 

Mrs.  Bergan  coloured  slightly.  am  afraid  that  we 
made  a  mistake  at  the  outset,"  said  she.  '*  Of  course, 
the  attention  was  due  to  him  then  as  much  as  now.'* 

"  I  thought  we  agreed  that  the  less  Carice  saw  of  him 
the  better,*'  replied  Mr.  Bergan. 

'*  Yes,  I  know.  But  that  was  because  we  believed 
him  to  be  of  intemperate  habits.** 

Men  of  Godfrey  Bergan*s  thoughtful  and  deliberate 
character,  when  they  adopt  a  mistaken  opinion,  are  wont  to 
wedge  it  in  so  firmly  among  things  undeniably  true  and 
just,  that  to  dislodge  it  is  like  tearing  up  an  oak  which  has 
rooted  itself  in  a  rock  cleft.  1  wish  I  were  certain  that 
he  is  not,"  he  answered,  with  a  slow,  grave  shake  of  the 
head. 

Mrs.  Bergan  gave  him  a  surprised  look.  "  I  don*t  see 
why  you  should  doubt  him,"  said  she.  "Everybody 
agrees  that  a  more  correct  young  man  does  not  exist.  He 
is  always  to  be  found  in  his  office  during  office  hours,  at- 
tends church  regularly  on  S  undays,  as  well  as  at  most  of 


the  occasional  services,  goes  into  but  little  society,  and  that 
of  the  very  best  j  what  more  would  you  have  ? " 

"Nothing,"  replied  her  husband,  "  except  the  certainty 
that  it  will  last.  A  drunkard's  reform  is  so  rarely  a  per- 
manent thing,  that  one  is  justified  in  distrusting  ft. 
Though  he  may  keep  as  sober  as  a  Carthusian  monk  for 
a  few  months,  or  even  for  a  year  or  two,  his  unhappy 
appetite  is  only  a  caged  lion :  in  the  first  unguarded 
moment,  it  is  certain  to  break  out,  and  to  sweep  everything 
before  it — resolution,  hope,  energy,  and  promise.  Unfor- 
tunately for  my  nephew,  perhaps,  but  very  fortunately  for 
ourselves,  I  fancy,  I  happen  to  retain  a  distinct  recollection 
of  my  first  meeting  with  him." 

"But,"  urged  Mrs.  Bergan,  "I  thought  Carice  ^pld 
you  what  your  brother  Harry  said  about  that  matter." 

"  With  all  due  respect  for  my  brother  Harry,"  returned 
her  husband,  coolly,  "  I  don't  consider  his  testimony,  in 
this  matter,  to  be  worth  much.  Intemperance  is,  in  his 
estimation,  so  very  venial  a  sin — not  to  say,  so  very 
Berganly  a  virtue — that  he  would  be  sure  to  extenuate  it, 
if  he  could.** 

He  would  never  say  what  was  not  true,"  affirmed 
Mrs.  Bergan,  decidedly. 

"  No,  but  he  would  look  at  the  affair  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  and  speak  accordingly.'* 

"  But  your  nephew  left  him  on  account  of  that  very 
affair,"  persisted  Mrs.  Bergan,  and  has  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  him  since,  even  with  Bergan  Hall 
held  out  to  him  as  a  bait." 

"  In  which,"  rejoined  Mr.  Bergan,  composedly,  "  he 
shows  that  he  has  more  of  the  hereditary  temper  than  is 
good  for  him,  or  any  one  connected  with  him.  It  is  the 
same  trait  that  has  made  Harry  so  bitter  against  us,  all 
these  years.  And  one  feud  in  the  family  was  enough — 
and  too  much.'* 

Mrs.  Bergan  began  to  look  annoyed.  While  she 
admitted  the  general  truth  of  her  husband's  observations, 
she  had  an  intuitive  conviction  of  their  present  misap- 
plication. Her  womanly  instincts  were  all  in  Bergan's 
favour.  But  that,  she  knew,  was  no  ground  of  eflfective 
argument. 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  clouded  face,  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  went  to  her  side.  **  Confess  now, 
Clarissa,**  said  he,  pleasantly,  laying  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  "  that  our  nephew's  claims  upon  our  attention 
would  never  have  presented  themselves  so  strongly  to 
your  mind,  were  it  not  for  his  late  brilliant  hit  in  the 
court  room,  and  the  sudden  admiration  and  popularity 
which  it  has  won  him.** 
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A  slight  flush  showed  on  Mrs.  Bergan*s  cheek  5  never- 
theless, she  met  her  husband's  eyes  frankly.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  those  things  had  their  effect  in  making  me 
ashamed  of  myself,"  she  answered.  "  But,  all  the  time, 
I  have  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  we  were  not  doing  our 
duty  by  your  sister's  son.  Surely,  we  ought  to  have  been 
the  very  last  persons  to  have  listened  to,  and  acted  upon, 
a  rumour  imfavourable  to  him  3  or,  if  it  were  certain  that 
he  had  made  a  false  step,  we  should  have  been  ready 
with  our  influence  and  countenance,  to  help  him  to  re- 
trieve himself." 

"You  forget,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Bergan,  gently, 
"  that  it  was  for  Carice's  sake.  We  were  thinking  only 
of  her." 

**  Don't  you  see,"  returned  Mrs.  Bergan,  seriously, 
"that  if  ever  Carice  is  to  become  over- interested  in 
Bergan,  now  is  the  time — now  that  he  is  presented  to  her 
imagination  in  the  attractive  light  of  a  long  neglected 
and  misunderstood,  but  patient,  persevering,  and,  finally, 
all- conquering  hero  ? " 

Mr.  Bergan  looked  as  if  he  did  see — several  things. 
"  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  propose  to  throw  them  to- 
gether ?  "  he  asked,  drily. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Bergan,  with  perfect  com- 
posure. "The  first  thing  is  to  destroy  the  halo  with 
which  he  is  now  surrounded,  by  bringing  him  into  the 
disenchanting  daylight  of  commonplace,  everyday  asso- 
ciation. Next,  we  must  rob  him  of  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom, so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  by  frankly  confessing 
^hat  we  were  a  little  too  severe  upon  him  at  first,  and  by 
doing  full  justice  to  his  talents  in  a  matter-of-fact  way. 
^Finally,  we  must  make  the  most  of  the  relationship." 

"  You  may  be  right,'*  said  Mr.  Bergan,  after  some 
moments  of  deep  thought.  "  Though,  at  fight  sight,  it 
looks  very  much  like  jumping  into  the  river,  to  avoid  the 
Tain." 

"  My  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Bergan,  earnestly,  "  we  can- 
not keep  them  apart,  if  we  would,  as  matters  are  now 
turning.  Twice  already,  we  have  met  him  at  dinner 
parties,  where  he  is  the  lion  of  the  hour,  and  everybody 
makes  much  of  him  but  ourselves ;  and  we  shall  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  round  is  finished.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  he  wears  his  honours  modestly  at  times,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  proud  of  him  myself." 

"I  never  doubted  his  ability,  nor  overlooked  his 
pleasing  manners,"  said  Mr.  Bergan.  ''But  what  are 
they  but  gems  on  a  poisoned  cup,  if  the  virus  of  in- 
temperance be  in  his  blood,  or  his  principles  be  un- 
sound ? " 

"  The  latter  can  hardly  be  the  case,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Bergan,  if  the  report  be  true  that  he  refuses  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  cause  that  he  does  not  believe  to  be 
just.  That  seems  to  argue  uncommon  strength  of  prin- 
ciples. At  all  events,  if  he  gets  to  visit  here  frequently 
and  familiarly,  we  shall  have  an  opportunit}'  of  seeing  for 
ourselves  what  his  character  really  is.  He  may  prove  to 
be  everything  that  is  safe  and  admirable ;  or  he  and  Carice 


may  never  think  of  each  other  in  the  way  that  we  are 
contemplating.  And,  after  all,  I  think  we  might  trust 
our  daughter  5  she  has  never  shown  herself  silly  or  wilful ; 
she  is  not  likely  to  despise  our  judgment,  or  disregard 
our  wishes." 

"  All  the  more  reason  why  we  should  do  our  whole 
duty  by  her,*'  rejoined  Mr.  Bergan,  "  in  the  way  of 
prevention  as  well  as  cure.  In  such  matters,  parental 
commands  generally  come  too  late  to  forestall  mischief ; 
the  most  that  they  do  is  to  prevent  it  from  gomg  any 
farther." 

"  True,"  replied  Mrs.  Bergan,  quietly.  "  And  I  con- 
fess that  I  might  have  been  more  puzzled  what  to  do, 
if," — Mrs.  Bergan  made  a  slight  pause,  to  give  her  words 
the  greater  effect  (like  a  wise  woman,  she  had  kept  hfr 
strongest  argument  until  the  last), — "if  I  were  not 
tolerably  certain  that  he  is  already  engaged — or,  at  least, 
likely  to  become  so — to  Astra  Lyte." 

"That  alters  the  case,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Bergan, 
thoughtfully.  "  But  what  reason  have  you  for  thinking 
so?" 

"  Miss  Ferrars  was  here  last  evening,  and  she  told 
me — in  confidence,  you  know — that  she  had  no  doubt  of 
it  whatever.  Her  window  overlooks  Astra's  studio,  and 
she  says  that  she  often  sees  him  there,  helping  Astra 
about  her  work,  or  watching  her  with  the  most  absorb- 
ing interest,  or  talking  to  her  with  a  very  tell-tale 
earnestness." 

"  It  would  hardly  be  received  as  evidence  in  a  court 
of  justice,"  said  Mr.  Bergan,  smiling,  "  though  it  sounds 
suggestive.  But  Miss  Ferrars  is  given  to  gossip— *  in 
confidence,'  as  you  say." 

His  wife  laughed.  "Of  course  she  is ;  else  I  should 
never  have  heard  of  this  pleasant  probability.  For  both 
pleasant  and  probable  it  certainly  is.  Astra  is  turaing 
out  a  wonderfully  fine,  talented  girl ;  and  she  and  Mrs. 
Lyte  have  been  Bergan's  fast  friends  and  defenders  all 
along.  How  can  he  show  his  gratitude  more  gracefully 
than  by  marrying  her  ?  " 

"Does  Carice  know  of  this?"  asked  Mr.  Bergan, 
after  a  moment. 

"  Yes  J  Miss  Ferrars  told  me  in  her  presence,  and 
greatly  shocked  her  by  doing  so.  She  thinks  it  wrong  to 
connect  names  so  carelessly." 

"  She  is  right,"  said  Mr.  Bergan,  emphatically. 

"At  the  same  time,"  continued  Mrs.  Bergan,  "she 
remarked  that  it  would  be  a  very  nice  thing,  if  it  were 
only  true.  And  afterward  she  said  that  she  would  like 
to  renew  her  acquaintance  with  Astra  ; — you  remember 
that  the  two  were  very  good  child-friends,  though  circum- 
stances have  kept  them  apart  of  late, — as  they  have  their 
mothers !  I  really  feel  guilty  when  I  think  how  fond  I 
used  to  be  of  Catherine  Lyte,  and  how  I  have  allow€<l 
her  to  slip  out  of  my  life.  But  then  we  were  both  in- 
valids for  many  years,  with  scarce  strength  enough  for 
home  cares,  and  not  a  jot  for  friendship  or  society.  Still, 
I  have  all  my  old  regard  for  her  carefully  boried  in  my 
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heart,  like  the  talent  in  the  parable  5  intact,  if  not  in  a 
way  to  mcrease.  One  of  these  days  I  mean  to  dig  it  up, 
and  go  with  Carice  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  take  a  look  at 
the  wonders  of  Astra's  studio." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it/*  said  Mr.  Bergan.  "  Well !  I 
suppose  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  we 
are  to  give  Bergan  a  dinner,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
house.** 

*'  Precisely,"  replied  Mrs.  Bergan,  nodding  her  head. 
"And  now  I  want  to  consult  you  about  the  invitation 
list." 

Mr.  Bergan  rose  hastily.  *'I  am  quite  content  to 
leave  that  to  you,  my  dear." 

His  wife  caught  his  arm.  You  are  not  going  to 
shirk  the  responsibility  in  that  way,"  she  said,  decidedly. 
'*I  reaUy  want  your  advice.  Am  I  to  ask  Doctor  Remy  ? " 

''Why  not?'* 

"  I  don't  quite  like  the  man." 

"I  cannot  see  what  you  have  against  him,  unless  it  be 
that  he  was  not  bom  in  the  county,  and  you  don't  know 
his  whole  pedigree.'* 

Mrs.  Bergan  did  not  answer.  She  knew  her  dislike 
to  be  a  case  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  not  at  all 
qualified  to  give  a  lucid  account  of  itself. 

"  Besides,'*  continued  her  husband, he  is  Bergan's 
particular  friend." 

"Is  he?"  asked  Mrs.  Bergan,  innocently.  '*I  did 
not  know  that  he  was  anybody*s  friend." 

^  Clarissa  !  "  exdaimed  Mr.  Bergan,  rebukingly.  "  I 
never  heard  Doctor  Remy  speak  ill  of  anybody,  in  all  my 
acquaintance  with  him." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  him  speak  well  of  anybody  ? " 
responded  Mrs.  Bergan, — "  well  enough,  that  is,  to  give 
70a  new  interest,  faith^  delight  in  the  person  of  whom  he 
spoke  ?  On  the  contraiy,  does  he  not  somehow  manage 
to  chill  what  you  have  ? " 

"  I  cannot  say  that  he  talks  of  his  friends  with  the 
warm  efifusion  of  a  woman,"  answered  Mr.  Bergan,  sar- 
castically. 

''  But  only  with  the  cold  malice  of  a  man,**  retorted 
Mrs.  Bergan.  "  There !  a  truce !  He  shall  come,  if  only 
to  prove  what  I  have  said.  Next,  I  want  to  invite 
Mrs.  Lyte  and  Astra.** 

"Very  weU." 

''And  Mr.  Islay,  and  Judge  and  Mrs.  Morris, 
and  " 

*'  You  have  seven  already,"  interrupted  Mr.  Bergan, 
^making  ten  with  ourselves,  which  I  hold  to  be  the 
magic  number  for  a  dbner  party.  If  you  want  to  invite 
anybody  else,  better  wait  till  another  titoe." 

Mrs.  Bergan  was  wise  enough  to  be  the  bearer  of  her 
own  invitation  to  Mrs.  Lyte,  else  it  would  scarcely  have 
been  accepted.  The  latter  had  lost  the  taste  for  society 
with  the  habit  of  it ;  nothing  short  of  the  personal  solici- 
tation of  her  old  friend,  now  asking  it  as  a  favour  to 
herself,  and  now  urging  it  for  Astra's  sake,  would  have 
induced  her  to  give  up,  even  for  a  few  hours,  the 


seclusion  that  had  slowly  been  transformed,  for  her  as 
for  most  invalids,  from  a  grievous  necessity  into  a  calm 
pleasantness. 

Thus  far  Mrs.  Bergan  was  successful.  But  she 
missed  seeing  either  Astra  or  Bergan  3  both  happened  to 
be  out  on  their  respective  ways.  As  regarded  the  former, 
it  did  not  much  matter ;  but  she  was  sorry  not  to  see 
Bergan,  and  utter  the  few  graceful  words  of  apology  for 
the  past  as  well  as  of  promise  for  the  future,  wherewith 
she  had  intended  to  preface  her  invitation  to  dinner,  and 
inaugurate  her  new  policy.  As  it  was,  she  could  only 
leave  a  pencilled  note  of  invitation  on  his  desk,  and  re- 
serve her  explanation  for  a  personal  interview.  Then  she 
went  back  to  the  studio,  where  she  admired  everything 
cordially,  and  with  wonderful  impartiality.  Carice,  mean- 
while, was  hanging  over  the  winged  cherub,  with  a  deep, 
silent  delight  that  went  to  Mrs.  Lyte's  heart. 

"  You  will  take  such  pleasure  in  meeting  her  again !  '* 
she  said  to  Astra,  when  she  came  in,  a  few  moments 
after  the  visitors  had  gone.  "  She  is  just  the  friend  that 
you  need." 

I  am  not  so  sure  about  that !  "  returned  Astra, 
wilfully.  "  I  sometimes  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  at  church, 
and  she  looks  a  great  deal  too  soft,  and  dainty,  and  deli- 
cate for  a  friend.  If  I  were  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  might 
set  her  up  in  a  comer,  and  worship  her  as  a  madonna  or  « 
a  saint  $  but,  being  a  Protestant,  I  really  don't  see  that  I 
have  any  need  of  her,  or  she,  indeed,  of  me !  ** 

Mrs.  Lyte  shook  her  head  in  mild  reproof.  "  You  do 
say  such  strange  things,  Astra,"  said  she,  ''things  so 
liable  to  be  misunderstood.** 

"  You  do  not  misunderstand  them,  mamma,"  returned 
Astra,  fondly. 

"  No,  but  Mr.  Ariing  might.** 

Astra  turned  in  surprise,  and  met  Bergan's  quiet 
smile.  He  had  come  in  jast  behind  her,  and  had  heard 
almost  the  whole. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Astra,  coolly.  "  Mr.  Ariing  is 
pretty  well  used  to  my  ways  by  this  time.  We  were 
speaking,**  she  continued,  "  of  that  inefikble  combination 
of  snow  and  sunshine,  lily  and  rose,  saint  and  angel, 
known  among  mortals  by  the  name  of  Carice  Beigan. 
Can  you  even  imagine  being  on  familiar  terms  with  her  ? 
Or  would  you  if  you  could  ?  Does  she  not  seem  fitter 
for  a  pedestal  or  a  shrine — some  place  a  little  above  or 
remote  from  life's  ordinary  round  ?  " 

"  She  does,  indeed,'*  replied  Bergan,  earnestly.  "  There 
is  a  half-unearthly  purity  about  her,  that  keeps  even  one's 
thoughts  at  a  reverent  distance.  Snow  and  sunshine ! — 
yes,  she  has  something  of  both,  a  kind  of  soft,  white 
chill,  interfused  with  a  rich  brightness,  half-golden,  half- 
roseate  5  but  it  is  impossible  to  put  the  idea  into 
words ! " 

And  Bergan  turned,  musingly,  towards  his  ofiBce 
door. 

Astra  looked  after  him  for  a  moment,  and  then 
glanced  smilingly  at  her  mother. 
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"  Fortiinat«Iyx  there  are  such  things  as  household 
difiaities,"  said  she. 

"Eh?"  said  Mrs.  Lyte,  wonder ingly. 
But  Astra  did  not  explain. 


XIIL 

Dinner-table  Talk. 

Late  wsdom  is  apt  to  taste  of  the  flower  of  follj 
^ii4ienee  it  is  distilled.  So,  at  least,  thought  Mrs.  Bergan> 
i^ea,  months  afterward,  she  looked  back  upon  her 
dinner-party,  and  seemed  to  see  in  it  the  beginning  of 
trouble.  But  it  is  probable  that  nothing  which  she  could 
hwre  done,  or  left:  undone,  would  have  availed  to  alter 
the  natural,  irresistible  course  of  events.  At  the  most, 
she  may  have  hastened  its  current  a  little.  Her  dinner- 
party only  furnished  a  convenient  point  of  meeting  for 
lives  inevitably  tiding  toward  each  other,  for  influences 
long  converging,  and  certain  to  meet  at  last,  in  clash  or 
harmony.  Without  it,  there  must  needs  have  been  a 
9w4ft  birth  of  friendship  between  Carice  and  Astra  at 
then*  next  meeting,  which  meeting  could  not  have  been 
mweh  longer  deferred.  Without  it.  Doctor  Remy  would 
assiduously  have  spun  bis  web  for  self-advantage,  fasten- 
ing his  threads  indifferently  to  whatever  or  whomsoever 
seemed  to  promise  the  best  support,  and  quickly  un- 
fastening them  whenever  a  prop  failed  him.  Without  it, 
the  hearts  of  Bergan  and  Carice  wo«ld  sooner  or  later 
have  inclined  toward  each  other,  by  reason  of  an  instinct 
truer  and  surer  than  maternal  foresight  or  forestalling. 

The  dinner  was,  per  «e,  a  success.  The  table  was 
elegant  with  glass,  silver,  and  flowers ;  the  viands  were 
the  creation  of  one  of  those  round,  greasy  Africanesses, 
w^  are  bom  to  the  gridiron  not  less  indubitably  than  a 
poet  to  the  lyre,  and  white-haired  old  Sancho  waited  with 
a  blending  of  obsequiousness  and  pomposity  wonderful 
to  behold.  There  were  neither  culinary  failures  to  harrow 
soul  of  the  hostess,  nor  glass  fractures  or  sauce- 
spilKngB  to  disconcert  her  guests. 

As  has  been  already  hmtcd,  the  more  immediate  and 
visible  resvlt  of  the  dinner-parry  at  Oakstead,  was  a 
9wtft  budding  and  blossoofring  of  friendship  between 
Carice  and  Astra.  Despite  the  playful  disclaimer  of  the 
latter,  when  the  probability  of  such  a  consummation  had 
been  mentioned  by  her  mother,  no  sooner  did  the  two 
girls  meet  faee  to  face,  the  grey  eyes  and  the  blue  ones 
loolting  straight  into  each  other's  depths,  than  there  was 
an  instant,  unlooked-for  revival  of  thdr  childish  affection 
and  confidence,  quickly  informed  by  a  deeper  sympathy 
and  fuller  comprehension.  It  was  much  like  sisters — 
tniavotdably  separated  for  years,  but  in  whom  the  instinct 
of  kinship  cannot  be  lost — ^that  they  sat  talking  together, 
in  a  twilight  eomer  of  the  parlour,  until  the  gentlemen 
came  from  the  dining-room. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  friendship,  Carice 
came  often  to  Astra's  studio.    Not  infrequently  she  met 


Bergan  there.  Remembering  Miss  Femra*  ^afpmmt, 
and  giving  it  more  credit  than  she  was  mUiy  avaie  oi, 
she  wondered,  sometimes,  that  she  could  detect  no  sign 
of  a  secret  or  tacit  understandiiDg  betureeii  him  and  Asta. 
Their  manner  to  etch  other  was  OMMt  fnudi  and  kind, 
but  it  seemed  totally  devoid  of  mf  kncr-fike  quaUtj. 
She  finally  settled  it  ia  her  mind  that  ao  cqgagefoent  exr 
isted  as  yet ;  but  she  also  decided  that,  inasmuch  as  tlwj 
w«re  admirably  fitted  for  each  other,  it  was  sore  to  oome 
in  good  time.  Nothing  better,  she  thoi^hty  in  her  iano- 
cent  heart,  could  well  be  devised  for  either. 

Astra,  meanwhile,  was  watching  Bergan  aead  Cirice 
with  as  warm  an  interest  and  a  far  more  penetratiog 
glance,  and  often  she  smiled  to  herself  over  the  dis- 
coveries that  she  made.  To  her  tbf^  appeared  to  be 
drifting  as  surely,  if  uaconscioufily^  dLown  the  smooth, 
gliding  current  of  love  as  could  be  desiced.  She  was 
glad  to  have  it  so.  She  bdieved  them  to  be  true  counter- 
parts, needing  each  to  be  compkried  bj  the  other. 
Bergan  had  alrength,  nobleness,  eatbuaiasai ;  Carice  had 
sweetness,  purity,  repose;  how  beautiful  and  fit  the 
union,  how  symmetrical  the  residt !  These  was  a 
genuine  artistic  joy  in  the  thought. 

And  then,  all  at  once,  she  fofgot  to  watch  thm 
Suddenly  or  gradaally,  she  knew  not  which,  a  magical 
change  had  been  wrought  in  her  surromidiags ;  old 
things  had  vaoiabed,  all  things  had  become  new.  A 
new  sky,  a  new  earth — stars  and  doud -aibapes  of  be- 
^"itching  vagueness  and  softness---soenery  of  woadroos 
colouring  sad  surpassing  lov^ness — tights  that  were 
tenderer  than  any  shadows,  and  shadows  that  were  oalj 
subdued  lights;  of  what  were  these  thirds  the  signs? 
Had  she  also  been  drifting,  and  whither  ? 


PART  THIRD, 

THE  IN-GATHERING. 
I.  ^Un  FOLDINGS, 

Spring  was  abroad  in  the  lazhd.  N«i  one  could  tell  jaat 
when  she  had  stolen  into  the  woods  and  gardens,  and 
began  her  pleasant  labours,  but  there  was  no  question 
about  the  fact  of  her  presence  and  iadnstrj.  Everywhere 
there  were  the  tender  green  of  newborn  foliage^  and  the 
varied  odours  of  opening  bods  and  hkssooks.  The  new 
leaves  of  the  ilex  trees  had  quietly  pnahed  off  the  oM 
ones.  The  hedges  were  thick-aowm  with  the  white  sttrs 
of  the  Cherokee  rose.  The  passMU»-viDe  trailed  its  porpW 
garments  along  the  fences.-  Housloaias  spead  a  soft 
blue  haze  over  the  grass.  Wild  piuni  and  cheny  tries 
flung  drifts  of  fragrant  snow  akmg  the  rood  side.  The 
air  was  faint  with  perfume  from  the  ivory  oesisers  of  die 
magnolia^  swinging  dreamihr  overhead.  Wherever  a 
could  cling  and  dimb»  there  was  a  aeevaipgly  miracadoas 
outburst  of  foliage  and  flowers  |  evevy  diy  slick  and  stem 
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became  a  leafy  tfayf stts,  every  crambling  stump  a  green 
afld  garlanded  altar. 

Mrs.  Ljte's  great,  htegnlar  thicket  of  a  garden  was 
quick  to  feel  the  genial  inflnence,  and^to  twme  and  ttvist 
itself  into  a  denser  tangle  thun  ever.  Rose  bushes 
laagbed  the  virtue  of  economy  to^scom,  with  their  per- 
fumed  affluence  of  pink  dnd  crimson  dnd  yellow.  Pome- 
granates burst  into  scariet  flames ;  mimosas  tossed  srloft 
feathery  balls  of  many  hues.  Jessamines  and  hofley- 
SQckles,  holding  up  vases  of  gold,  to  catch  every  sun- 
beam, ran  hither  and  thither  at  their  own  sweet  will.  So 
did  tiny  green  lizards,  with  scarlet  throats,  and  swift 
chameleons,  with  curious  intelligent  eyes.  The  air  was 
tuneful  with  the  flight  and  song  of  bees  and  humming- 
birds, cooing  dores,  and  shining-winged  spindles.  Mani- 
fold, in  truth,  were  the  garden's  delight :  varied  Sound 
and  colour  and  perfume,  cheerful  radiance  and  gentle 
gloom,  unobtrusive  companionship  and  soft  seclusion^ 
were  all  to  be  found  within  its  pleasant  compass. 

And,  as  the  days  drew  long  and  warm  with  the 
Spring's  advance,  Bergan  now  and  then,  growing  weary 
of  the  Confinement  and  monotony  of  his  oflSce,  took  his 
Blackstone,  or  Kent,  or  whatever  might  be  the  legal 
authority  under  examination,  and  gave  himself  the  re- 
freshment of  an  hour's  reading,  in  one  of  the  garden's 
shady,  sequestered  nooks.  Doing  this,  one  sultry  after- 
noon in  May,  the  drowsy  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  soothing  murmurousness  of  the  insects'  song, 
soon  proved  too  potent  for  the  logical  connection  of  the 
learned  legal  thesis )  there  were  unaccountable  gaps  be- 
tween fact  and  deduction  5  and,  going  back  to  pick  up  the 
broken  thread,  Bergan  lost  it  altogether.  Sleep  had 
stolen  upon  him  through  the  dusky  foliage,  and  she  held 
him  fast  until  the  latest  sunbeam,  through  a  convenient 
aperture  m  the  verdant  walls,  laid  its  light  finger  on  his 
eyelids. 

Waking  suddenly,  but  completely,  hushed  voices,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  neighbouring  thicket,  met  his  ear, 
"  Impossible,  Felix." 
**  But,  Astra  " 

Had  there  been  danger  in  those  low^  earnest  accents, 
Bergan  contd  scarcely  have  started  up  more  quickly  and 
cautiously,  nor  have  fled  from  them  faster.  As  he  ex- 
pected and  desired,  the  low  boughs  closing  and  rustling 
behind  him,  made  what  followed  inaudible.  He  was 
loath  to  hear  another  word.  He  felt  Awost  guilty  for 
having  heard  so  much.  Those  SubAied,  confidential 
tones,  those  quietly  spoken  Christian  names,  had,  of 
themselves,  been  a  startling  revelation.  For,  notwitli- 
standing  her  ffank,  easy,  affable  deportment  toward  those 
who  came  within  her  sphere,  Astra  Lyte  knew  well  how 
to  hedge  herself  round  with  a  maidenly  dignity  that  kept 
familiarity  at  a  distance.  She  was  not  the  kind  of  gitl 
whose  Christian  name  finds  its  way  easily  to  unaccus- 
tomed lips.  Despite  his  ovm  residence,  for  a  considerable 
time,  under  the  same  roof,  and  the  frank  and  friendly 
intereourse  which  had  grown  out  of  it— despite,  too,  the 


fact  that  Mrs.  tyte  often  cd!«d  him  her  son,  anil  Csfttte 
was  wont  to  spring  to  his  atftns  as  to  those  of  a  brdth» — 
it  had  never  occurred  to  hraiself  to  call  her  anythmg  less 
formal  than  "  Miss  Lyte."  Nor  would  ft  hare  done  to 
Doctor  Remy,  he  felt  sure,  without  the  suffteient  w^traiit 
of  a  close  and  tender  relation.  This  premise  being  esta- 
blished, the  conclusion  that  Stich  a  reldtlon  etisted  was 
unavoidable.  ^ 

Yet  Bergan  could  not  help  wondering  a  little  at  the 
Doctor's  ready  success,  Astra's  genftfs,  he  thought,  shotild 
have  saved  her  from  any  hasty  bestowal  of  her  dff^ions. 
He  did  not  know  that,  in  this  regard,  a  woman  of  genfns 
differs  little  from  the  most  commonplace  of  her  sistetS. 
She  gives  her  affections  as  trustfully,  and  fKngs  herself 
away  as  freely,  as  the  sflRest  of  them  all. 

Though  Bergan,  driven  by  a  nice  sense  of  honour, 
bad  fled  so  precipitately  from  the  voices  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lovers,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  il^der 
may  not  return  thither,  and  see  what  is  to  be  leiCftled 
from  their  conversation. 

"  I  cannot  think  it  right,"  said  Astra,  **  to  leave  mother 
in  ignorance  any  longer." 

'*  Do  you  think,  then,"  asked  Doctor  Remy,  reproach- 
fully, *'that  I  would  ask  you  to  do  anything  Wfong  ? 

Astra  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  it  then  anrvd 
there  occurred  to  her,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Doctor's 
standard  of  right  was  likely  to  differ  from  her  oWn,  itt  the 
same  ratio  as  his  religious  faith. 

Doctor  Remy  did  not  wait  for  the  tardy  aflswer. 
Putting  his  arm  round  Astra,  he  drew  her  head  on  to  his 
shoulder.  The  movement  might  have  been'  prompted  by 
tenderness ;  none  the  less,  it  had  the  effect  to  take  his 
face  out  of  her  line  of  vision. 

"  All  my  life  long,  Astra,"  said  he,  in  a  deep,  mt^tted 
tone — (it  is  often  easier  to  put  a  desired  note  mto  the 
voice  than  a  corresponding  expression  into  the  face)-*- 
"all  my  life  long  I  have  had  a  strange  desire  to  be 
trusted— -trusted  impHcftly.  Fai A  without  Sight— bfind, 
unquestioning  faith— is  to  me  one  of  the  most  beanfSfUl 
as  weTl  as  desirablie  things  on  earth ;  all  the  more  so, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  not  given  to  me  to  feel  it.  But  k  httis 
always  been  my  dream,  my  hope  to  inspJre  it.  In  my 
ideal  picture  of  the  woman  whom  I  should  love,  it  was 
always  her  consummate,  irresistible  charm.  Must  I 
now  make  up  my  mind  to  do  without  it  ? " 

Astra  was  touched.  "  If  it  did'  not  seem  to  be 
wrong  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head.  "  Thai  rtf  not  tt-USt," 
said  he,  "  at  least,  not  the  trust  that  I  m«m.  Who  can 
so  order  circumstances  that  they  shall  never  seem  to 
condemn  him  ?  But  the  faith  of  which  I  speafk,  having 
once  assured  itself  of  the  integrity  of  its  beloved,  ilever 
again  admits  it  to  be  an  open  question." 

Astra  was  stlent.  The  Dortor  heafved  a  heavy  sigh. 
'*  I  see  that  I  am  not  to  realise  my  ideal,'*  s&id  he. 

Well,  it  cannot  be  helped.  I  will  give  you  the  expla- 
nation that  you  need.    Perhaps,  being  sKfidfled,  in  this 
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instance,  that  I  have  a  good  reason  for  what  I  do,  you 
will  be  able  to  trust  me  hereafter." 

I  will,  indeed,  I  will !  "  exclaimed  Astra,  eagerly. 
The  worst  of  it  is/*  pursued  the  Doctor,  "that  you 
compel  me  to  betray  a  trust — ^your  mother*s  trust." 

Astra's  cheek  flushed.  She  had  been  miserable  at 
the  idea  of  keeping  anything  from  her  mother  j  was  she, 
then,  the  one  really  excluded  from  confidence  ? 

"  Stay,"  said  she,  proudly,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  hear 
anything  that  my  mother  desires  to  conceal  from  me." 

"Then,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  explain  why  our  engagement  must  not  be  made  known 
at  present  to  your  mother." 

Astia  looked  bewildered,  as  well  she  might,  at  this 
apparently  inscrutable  complication. 

Doctor  Remy  seemed  to  take  pity  on  her  perplexity. 
Listen,  dear,"  said  he,  "  and  you  will  soon  understand. 
Your  mother  consulted  me  professionally  a  fortnight 
since." 

Astra's  cheek  grew  white  with  sudden  fear.  "  What 
b  it  ? "  she  gasped. 

"  There  is  no  immediate  danger,"  said  the  Doctor, 
''and  may  not  be  for  years  with  due  precautions.  But 
there  is  a  tendency  to  heart  disease,  and  it  is  imperative 
just  now  that  she  should  not  be  agiuted;  and  this, 
Astra,  is  the  reason  why  she  must  not  hear  of  our  en- 
gagement for  some  time  to  come." 

Astra  looked  down  thoughtfully.  "  I  think  you  are 
mistaken,"  said  she,  '*  I  believe  it  would  be  a  relief  to 
her  to  know  that  my  future  is  in  such  good  hands." 

"  Doubtless,  that  would  be  the  ultimate  effect,"  re- 
plied Doctor  Remy 3  "but  there  would  be  emotional 
excitement,  at  first,  more  than  is  good  for  her  5  so  much 
that  I,  as  a  physician,  am  bound  to  forbid  it." 

Astra  could  not  but  admit  that  the  prohibition  was 
just  Mrs.  Lyte  had  seemed  very  fragile  and  feeble  of 
late.  Astra  had  urged  that  application  to  Doctor  Remy 
which,  it  now  appeared,  her  mother  had  made,  but  in 
regard  to  th^  results  of  which  she  had  chosen  to  keep 
silence — ^from  a  loving  wish,  probably,  to  save  her 
daughter  from  unavailing  anxiety.  Astra's  heart  swelled 
at  the  thought. 

"  Are  you  ^ure,"  she  asked,  "  that  there  is  no  imme- 
diate danger  ? " 

"  As  sure  as  one  can  be  in  such  cases,  if  she  is  kept 
quiet" 

"  And  is  there  any  probability  that  the  disease  may 
be  eventually  cured  ? " 

"  There  is  a  possibility,  with  the  same  indispensable 
condition." 

Doctor  Remy  waited  for  a  moment,  in  order  that 
Astra  might  be  duly  impressed  with  this  answer  3  then 
he  asked,  with  a  kind  of  proud  humility — 

"  Have  I  justified  myself  in  this  matter  ? " 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Astra,  penitently.  "  Of  course  I 
never  really  distrusted  your  motives  3  I  only  fancied  that 
my  duty  to  my  mother  could  not  be  affected  by  them." 


"You  see,"  suggested  Doctor  Remy,  "how  easy  it 
is  to  be  misled  by  appearances,  even  with  the  best  in- 
tentions. The  faith,  of  which  I  used  to  dream,  would 
never  have  fallen  into  that  error." 

"1  will  try  to  have  it  hereafter,'*  said  Astra. 

"  And  yet,"  returned  Doctor  Remy,  "  you  will  doubt- 
less insist  upon  a  further  explanation  of  the  reason  why 
I  do  not  wish  our  engagement  to  be  known  to  the  out- 
side world." 

"Indeed,  I  shall  not,"  returned  Astra,  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  proving  that  she  was  neither  so  distrustful 
nor  so  curious  as  he  believed.  "  Of  course,  the  outside 
world  must  wait  till  mother  is  informed;  she  has  the 
right  to  the  first  telling.  If  you  have  any  other  reason 
for  keeping  the  matter  secret,  1  do  not  seek  to  know  \C 

Could  Astra  have  seen  the  look  of  triumph  in  Doctor 
Remy's  face  she  would  have  been  startled ;  but  he  only 
said,  quietly — 

"  Thank  you  for  so  much  trust"  And,  after  a  mo- 
ment, he  added,  "  As  you  say,  it  is  your  mother's  right 
to  know  first.  Of  course,  then,  you  will  not  indulge  in 
any  confidences  to  intimate  friends." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Astra,  a  little  surprised.  "  In- 
deed, I  have  none,  except,  perhaps,  Carice  Bergan." 

"  I  would  not  mention  it  even  to  her,"  said  the 
Doctor. 

"  I  do  not  intend  to,"  replied  Astra,  decidedly.  "  But 
I  must  go  in  3  mother  will  miss  me." 


II. 

The  Foundations  Fail. 

Astra's  light  form  being  quickly  lost  behind  the  inter- 
vening foliage.  Doctor  Remy  turned  slowly  and  medi- 
tatively toward  his  office ;  which,  inasmuch  as  it  \ai 
been  built  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  late  Doctor  Lyte, 
possessed  its  own  door  of  convenient  communication 
with  the  garden.  ' 

And  so,  it  had  come  to  pass  that,  as  Doctor  Remy 
walked  up  the  shady  garden  walk,  he  had  good  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  the  success,  thus  far,  of  his 
plans.  Not  only  was  Astra  won,  but  she  had  consented 
to  keep  silence  about  the  wooing,  for  awhile.  Thus  he 
was  saved  from  the  awkwardness  of  having  to  account  to 
Mrs.  Lyte  for  his  unwillingness  to  have  the  engagement 
made  public.  It  would  be  difiicult  to  invent  a  reason 
likely  to  commend  itself  to  her  judgment  5  yet  it  was  out 
of  the  question  to  give  her  the  real  one — namely,  his 
reasonable  doubt  whether  he  should  be  altogether  accept- 
able to  Major  fiergan  as  the  future  husband  of  th«i 
gentleman's  heiress,  and  so,  in  some  sense,  as  his  heir; 
and  his  consequent  fear  lest  the  will  in  her  favour  should 
be  set  aside.  Such  a  confession  might  give  a  mercenary 
tinge  to  his  suit,  in  Mrs.  Lyte's  eyes,  which  he  wisely 
deprecated.    So  far  as  he  knew,  neither  she  nor  her 
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daughter  had  heard  of  the  Major's  declaration  of  his 
gracious  intentions  toward  the  latter  5  or,  if  they  had, 
they  regarded  it  only  as  a  meaningless  ebullition  of  his 
rage  at  Bergan  Arling.  Such,  in  truth  would  the  Doctor 
himself  have  thought  it,  except  for  certain  later  inquiries 
respecting  Miss  Lyte,  put  to  himself  by  the  Major  ;  which 
seemed  to  show  that  the  matter  had  not  escaped  his 
memory.  Besides,  in  consideration  of  the  Major's  bitter 
resentment  toward  his  brother  and  nephew — extending, 
apparently,  to  everybody  connected  with  either — no  more 
eligible  heir  to  the  Bergan  estate  was  to  be  found  than 
Astra  Lyte.  If  the  Major  had  made  his  will,  as  he 
threatened,  there  was  no  one,  in  the  whole  Bergan  con- 
nection, with  so  strong  a  claim  upon  his  favourable  con- 
sideration. 

Here  the  Doctor  paused  for  a  moment  in  his  slow 
walk.  If!  "  he  muttered,  peevishly.  '*  To  think  that 
the  whole  thing  turns  on  a  miserable  '  if  ! '  I  must  con- 
trive some  way  of  finding  out  whether  that  will — or  any 
will— was  ever  made.  There  must  be  no  defective  nor 
missing  links  in  this  chain,  nothing  to  invite  the  meddling 
of  the  cursed  fate  which  has  followed  me  so  long.  The 
Major  must  not  be  permitted  to  die,  one  of  these  days — 
by  the  interposition  of  Providence  and  delirium  tremens, 
or  something  vastly  like  it — and  leave  me  with  an  abortive 
plan  and  a  portionless  fiancie.  To  be  sure,  I  should  not 
be  long  in  getting  rid  of  the  latter,  but  there  would  be  no 
help  for  the  former." 

His  soliloquy  had  brought  him  to  his  office  door. 
Suddenly  bethinking  himself,  then,  that  a  certain  patient 
had  been  overlooked  in  the  catalogue  of  the  day's  duties, 
he  called  for  his  horse,  and  set  out  to  make  good  the 
omis^on. 

His  road  led  past  the  Bergan  estate.  As  he  was 
galloping  swiftly  onward,  absorbed  in  his  own  reflections, 
he  heard  an  energetic  "  Halloo !  "  Pulling  up  his  horse, 
and  looking  back,  he  beheld  Major  Bergan  leaning  over  a 
small  gate,  which  opened  into  the  fields  near  the  quarter. 

"Are  you  deaP "  was  his  angry  salutation,  duly 
emphasized  with  an  oath.  "Here  I've  been  hollering 
after  you  till  I'm  black  in  the  face.  I  wish  I  had  saved 
myself  the  trouble  !  " 

*'  All  the  fault  of  my  horse's  hoofs,"  replied  the  Doc- 
tor, good-humouredly,  as  he  turned  his  horse  toward  the 
gate ;  "  they  made  such  a  clatter  under  me,  that  I  could 
not  well  hear  anything  else.    How  can  I  serve  you  ?  " 

Major  Bergan  hesitated.  Apparently  his  business  did 
not  come  readily  to  his  lips. 

"Perhaps  you  are  on  your  way  to  a  patient,"  he  finally 
observed,  as  if  he  would  be  well  enough  suited  to  find  an 
excuse  for  not  broaching  it  at  . all. 

His  reluctance  only  stimulated  the  Doctor's  curiosity. 
The  case  is  not  urgent,"  said  he,  carelessly  \  "  by  and 

or  even  to-morrow  morning,  will  do  just  as  well. 
There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  be  entirely  at  your 
service— as  I  am." 

*'  Come  in,  then,"  returned  the  Major,  in  a  tone  that 


was  far  from  gracious,  but  swinging  open  the  gate,  never* 
theless,  for  Doctor  Remy's  admission. 

The  latter  dismounted,  led  his  horse  through,  and 
slipping  the  bridle  over  his  arm,  walked  by  the  Major's 
side  to  the  cottage.  On  the  way,  the  latter  vouchsafed 
a  brief  explanation  of  his  wishes. 

I've  been  thinking  a  good  deal  of  the  advice  that 
you  gave  me  awhile  ago,"  said  he,  and — and — I've 
concluded  to  make  my  will.  So,  seeing  you  riding  by, 
just  as  my  mind  was  full  of  the  subject,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  might  as  well  call  you  in,  and  have  the  thing  over 
with." 

''And  a  very  sensible  decision,"  returned  Docftor 
Remy,  as  quietly  as  if  he  were  not  filled  with  unexpected 
delight  that  the'  information  which  he  had  hoped  to  gain 
only  at  cost  of  some  deep  and  difficult  scheming,  was 
thus  placed  within  easy  reach.  "  I  only  wonder  that  you 
have  not  done  it  before." 

I  don't  see  why  I  should,"  replied  Major  Bergan, 
sharply  ;  I've  always  been  strong  and  hearty — what  had 
I  to  do  with  making  wills  ?  And,  now  that  I  think  of  it, 
what  have  I  to  do  with  it  now  ?  I'm  not  in  a  decline  yet, 
by  any  means." 

So  much  the  better  for  your  work,"  replied  Doctor 
Remy,  composedly.  '*  Deathbed  wills  are  often  contested. 
No  one  will  question  your  soundness  of  mind  at  present." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  the  Major,  decidedly.  If 
he  did,  he  wouldn't  be  apt  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  my 
sinews — I'd  horsewhip  him  into  instant  conviction." 

"  Are  you  provided  with  witnesses  ?  "  asked  the  Doc- 
tor, when  the  Major's  chuckle  had  subsided. 

"  Witnesses  ?    How  many  does  it  want  ?  " 

"  Two  are  necessary." 

The  Major  mused  for  a  moment.  I  can  have  them 
here  by  the  time  they  are  needed,"  said  he.  "  My  new 
overseer  at  Number  Two  will  do  for  one,  and  I'll  send  for 
Proverb  Dick  for  the  other.  Step  into  the  cottage,  and 
make  yourself  at  home  for  a  moment,  while  I  see  about  it." 

Doctor  Remy  flung  himself  into  the  first  chair  that 
presented  itself,  and  sank  into  a  fit  of  thought.  A  vague 
disquietude  oppressed  him,  notwithstanding  that  events 
seemed  to  be  shaping  themselves  so  much  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes.  He  believed  himself  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
victory,  or  at  least  of  a  certain  measure  of  present  success 
which  would  ensure  victory;  but  both  religion  and  philo- 
sophy, he  knew,  were  agreed  in  representing  human  expec- 
tations as  of  the  nature  of  the  flower  of  the  field,  in  various 
danger  from  the  frost,  the  knife,  and  the  uprooting  wind. 
To  this  general  testimony  he  could  add  the  special  con- 
firmation of  his  own  experience.  Like  most  men.  Doctor 
Remy  had  the  sobering  privilege  of  looking  back  upon  a 
career  of  which  the  successes  were  few,  and  the  failures 
and  disappointments  many.  The  track  of  his  earthly 
pilgrimage,  thus  far,  he  bitterly  thought,  was  tolerably 
well  strewn  with  wrecks  and  abortions. 

Why,  he  asked  himself,  had  he  failed  ?    Because  of 
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his  mistakes^  no  doubt*  Let  every  man  bear  the  blame 
of  his  own  acts,  and  not  trj  to  throw  it  off  on  his  neigli- 
boors,  or  that  contneoient  scapegoat,  Prondence.  Looking 
back,  he  could  diaeem  manj  a  point  (and  notaUf  one) 
where  he  had  committed  a  grave  error.  Bat  his  mistakes 
had  been  his  instructors,  nevertheless.  He  had  gained 
from  them  kiwwledge  that  should  stand  him  in  good  stead 
jfL  To  his  former  qualities  of  boldness,  energy,  perse- 
verance, and  skill,  he  now  added  the  expeffienoe  that  amid 
me  them  to  better  effect.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
he  could  not  henceforth  command  sucoeK. 

He  had  just  reached  this  conclusion  when  Major 
B«rgan  joined  him.  Ample  provision  of  lights,  paper, 
pens,  and  ink,  being  then  placed  upon  the  table,  together 
with  the  inevitable  brandy  bottle,  the  two  gentlemen  sat 
down  opposite  each  other,  and  Doctor  Reroy  began  his 
task  of  drawing  up  the  will.  He  first  wrote  the  usual 
legal  preamble,  in  a  clear,  rapid  hand,  and  read  it  aloud 
for  Major  Bergan's  approval.  Some  small  legacies  fol- 
lowed, taken  down  nearly  verbatim  from  the  Major*s 
dictation.  Doctor  Remy  then  waited,  for  some  moments, 
with  his  pen  suspended  over  the  paper,  while  the  Major 
seemed  trying  vainly  to  arrange  his  thoughts. 

I  don't  quite  know  how  to  word  the  next,**  said  he, 
at  length,  "  you  must  put  it  into  shape  yourself.  I  hold 
a  mortgage  of  the  place  where  Catherine  Lyte  lives  ^  and 
I  want  it  cancelled,  at  my  death,  in  her  favour,  or,  if  she 
does  not  survive  me,  in  favour  of  her  daughter  Astra.*' 

"You  surprise  me,**  remarked  Doctor  Remy,  as  he 
began  to  write;  ''I  have  always  understood  that  the 
place  was  free  from  incumbrance.*' 

You  understood  wrong,  then,'*  replied  Major  Bergan. 
*'  Though,  for  anything  that  I  know,  Catherine  Lyte  may 
think  so  herself.  You  see,  Harvey  got  into  difficulties 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  I  lent  him  money,  and  took 
a  mortgage  on  the  place.  He  kept  the  interest  paid  up 
until  his  death  5  and  since  then,  nothing  has  been  said  to 
me  about  either  interest  or  principal  \  from  which  I  con- 
cluded that  Catherine  did  not  know  of  the  fact.  And  as 
I  felt  sorry  for  her,  I  decided  to  say  nothing  about  it 
myself,  as  long  as  I  was  not  in  need  of  the  money,  nor 
likely  to  be.  But  it  will  not  do  her  any  harm  to  know, 
after  I  am  dead,  that  I  have  been  kinder  to  her  than  she 
knew  of.** 

Doctor  Remy  looked  up  with  a  smile.  "  I  suspect,'* 
said  he,  "  that  it  would  not  be  well  for  her  to  olfi^nd 
you.** 

"I  don't  know  about  that,**  replied  Major  Bergan, 
complacently.  "  She  did  offend  me,  when  she  took  my 
nephew  in;  and  I  came  pretty  near  foreclosing  then. 
But  Maumer  Rue  convinced  me  that  she  could  not  afford 
to  refuse  a  good  offer  for  her  rooms ;  and  moreover,  as 
Harry  only  had  his  office  there,  and  took  his  meals  at  the 
hotel,  she  need  not  have  much  more  to  do  with  him  than 
I  did,  if  she  did  not  choose.** 

Doctor  Remy  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enlighten 
the  Mayor  in  regard  to  Bergan's  familiarity  with  the 


family  of  Mrs.  Lyte,  since  snch  a  disdosnre  must  seeds 
militate  dinectly  against  his  own  ends.    He  aileatlj  pot  1 
the  Major's  wish  into  correct  legal  phrase  and  km,  asc 
then  lifted  his  head  with  the  question:-^ 
"What  next?'* 

Major  Bergan's  face  g^rew  grave  and  troobled.  Tbos 
far,  it  had  been  easy  work,  merely  giving  away  whM  \t 
did  not  care  for,  and  siioi^dd  not  mias.    Bat  now  thu  tbe 
balk  of  his  property,  real  and  peraooal,  was  to  coaie  in 
question,  he  groaned  inwardly  at  the  neuesaityof  bequeath* 
mg  it  to  any  one.    Did  it  not  represent  ^1  the  hopes, 
energies,  labours  and  reanlts  of  his  whole  life?  ^lut  i  | 
naked,  shivering,  miserable  soul  he  would  be  widioat  h'  | 
He  had  a  feeling  that  he  should  never  be  quite  certaiD  of  | 
his  own  identity,  in  eternity,  without  the  houses,  and  the 
lands,  the  negroes  and  the  goU,  for  whidi  he  had  lived  in 
time.  I 

"  Well ! "  said  Doctor  Remy,  by  way  of  remintogbin  j 
that  he  was  still  waiting.  | 

The  Major  frowned;  neverthdeas,  after  aaotfaer  ^ 
moment,  he  resumed  his  dictation. 

"  I  give  and  bequeath,"  said  he,  slowly,  "my  bcuse  I 
known  as  Bergan  Hall,  with  4II  the  lands  thereto  peiUifi-  | 
ing,  including  the  rice-plantation  known  as  '  Number  | 
Two ;  *  also  my  three  houses  in  the  town  of  BergaotoD;  1 
also  my  block  in  the  city  of  Savannah  ;  ^so  my  negroes, 
horses,  mills,  and  plantation  implements;  also,  myhoQS^  I 
hold  furniture  and  other  personal  property,  indudiog  all  | 
bonds,  mortgages,  monies,  and  all  other  property  wherec>: 
I  die  possessed,  to  ■    ■  *' 

Doctor  Remy  had  written  down  the  items  of  this  com- 
prehensive inventory  with  a  delight  that  he  could  scaiceh 
keep  from  shining  out  in  his  face ;  and  he  now  held  his 
pen  over  the  paper,  while  the  Major  paused,  in  real  en- 
joyment of  so  timely  an  opportunity  for  plcasaraW* 
recapitulation  and  anticipation.  The  pause  being  a 
one,  however,  he  finally  raised  his  eyes  to  the  rugged 
features  opposite,  and  saw  that  they  were  tremuloos  with 
emotion.  Words,  too,  soon  began  to  break  from  the 
Major's  lips,  according  to  the  habit  which  had  growt 
upon  him  in  his  solitude ; — ^he  had  forgotten  for  the  tiiae, 
that  he  was  not  alone. 

"  He  is  the  natural  heir,  as  Maumer  Rue  insists,"  he 
muttered,  "  and  the  only  one  justified  by  the  old  famih 
precedents.  But,**  he  went  on,  as  Doctor  Remy  began  U> 
tremble,  vicariously,  for  Astra*s  prospects,  *'he  left  » 
without  so  much  as  sayii^**  good  bye  ^ '  he  did  just  vhat 
he  knew  I  was  most  bitterly  opposed  to  j  and  he  hjs 
never  come  near  me  since.  No,  he  shall  not  have  it!- 
he  never  shall  have  it,  in  spite  of  Maumer  Rue's  pr^ 
phecies — I*ll  take  care  of  that !  '* 

And  he  began  to  repeat  slowly,  bonds,  mortgages, 
monies,  and  all  other  property  whereof  I  die  possessed,  to 

Again  he  paused. 

"  Why  can't  he  say  '  to  Astra  Lyte,*  and  have  done  viA 
it?  **  thought  Doctor  Remy,  impatiently,  as  he  saddeolj 
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checked  his  pen  in  the  midst  of  the  first  curve  of  the 
letter  A. 

The  Major  made  another  eflort; — ^*'To  mj  niece, 
Carice  Bergan,"  he  condnded,  with  a  sigh. 

Doctor  Remy*s  face  fell  so  suddenly,  that  it  attracted 
the  Major's  attention. 

''Well!  what  is  the  matter  now?"  be  demanded, 
sharply. 

Doctor  Remy  cooU  not  immediately  answer.  His 
mind  was  in  a  whirl  of  confosion,  disappointment,  and 
aniiety.  Mechanically,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  brow ;  and 
the  gesture  helped  him  to  a  plausible  explanation. 

''A  sodden  pain,*'  said  he,  in  a  low,  shaken  voice;  *'  I 
have  felt  it  several  times  of  late.  Wait  a  minute,  it  will 
soon  be  over." 

And  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  he  addressed 
himself  at  once  to  the  task  ci  answering  the  difficult 
question : — 

What  is  to  be  done  now  ? 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  was  accustomed  to  think 
rapidly  and  clearly,  in  the  immediate  presence  dt  danger, 
that  he  was  tenacious  of  purpose  too>  and  that  his  instinct, 
in  the  midst  of  overthrow  and  ruiQ>  was  to  commence 
at  once  to  rebuild.  Yet>  for  some  moments,  not  an 
available  suggestion  presented  itself,  not  a  shadow  of  help 
for  the  exigency  that  had  so  unexpectedly  arisen. 

^  Then,  suddenly,  a  thought  came  to  him,  and  with  it, 
a  gleam  of  hope.  He  took  his  hands  from  his  eyes,  and 
looked  the  Major  gravely  in  the  face. 

"  Before  we  go  any  farther,"  said  he,  "  I  feel  bound  in 
honour  to  make  a  confession.  If  I  had  supposed  that 
writing  your  will  was  going  to  put  me  in  such  an  awk- 
ward position,  I  should  certainly  have  desired  you  to  look 
elsewhere  for  a  lawyer.  However,  it  caimot  be  helped 
now.  Well,  the  truth  is  " — ^he  stopped  for  a  moment,  as 
if  to  overcome  an  excessive  reluctance, — the  truth  is,  I 
have  long  admired  your  niece  j  and  now,  as  my  practice 
is  steadily  increasing,  and  I  think  I  could  take  care  of  a 
wife,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  permission  to  pay 
her  my  addresses..'* 

Major  Bergan  uttered  a  prolonged  ''Whew!'*  and 
settied  himself  back  in  his  chair.  ''  That  alters  the  case, 
certainly/'  said  he»  after  a  brief  consideration  of  this  new 
phase  of  the  matter. 

am  glad  to  hear  it,**  exclaimed  Doctor  Remy, 
eagerly.   "  Pray — if  it  is  not  too  selfish  in  me  to  ask  it — 
give  Btfgan  Hall  to  the  next  most  eligible  claimant, 
and  leave  me  Miss  Carice.'' 

The  Major  raised  his  eyebrows,  and,  leaning  forward, 
lixed  his  eyes  on  Doctor  Remy,  as  if  he  had  found  a  new 
interesting  subject  of  study. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,**  he  asked,  gravely,  **that  you 
would  rather  have  Carice  without  Bergan  Hall  than  with 

it'" 

"Decidedly,"  replied  Doctor  Remy.  "I  prefer  an 
^ual  match  to  an  imequal  one.  I  prefer  to  be  credited 
with  honourable  raotires,  rather  than  mercenary  ones.  I 


don't  want  to  be  a  pensioner  on  my  wife's  bounty.  It  is 
doubtful  if  I  could  ever  make  up  my  mind  to  address 
the  heiress  of  Bergan  Hall.  And  thus,  you  see,  if  you 
perist  in  making  Miss  Bergan  your  legatee,  you  are 
playing  the  mischief  with  my  hopes  and  plans.'* 

Major  Bergan  continued  to  tore,  thoughtfull}^,  at  the 
Doctor.  He  was  beginning  rather  to  like  this  disin- 
terested suitor. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  Carice  favours 
you  ?  "  he  asked,  finally. 

Doctor  Remy  hesitated.  I  really  don't  know  how 
to  answer  that  question.  If  I  should  say  '  yesy*  in  view 
of  the  ^  trifies  light  as  air,*  from  which  1  have  ventttred 
to  draw  some  slight  encouragement,  I  should  seem,  even 
to  myself,  to  be  a  conceited'  ass  j  and  yet,  if  you  would 
only  be  good  enough  not  to  throw  Bergan  Hall  into 
the  scale  against  me,  I  should  not  be  absolutely  without 
hope." 

Major  Bergan  gave  a  short  laugh.  "  Who  will 
know,"  he  asked,  "that  Carice  is  to  have  Bergan  Hall? 
I  expect  you  to  keep  my  counsel  in  this  matter.  That  is 
why  I  asked  you  to  do  the  business.  I  had  an  idea  that 
you  were  closer-mouthed,  both  by  nature  and  training, 
than  those  lawyers  in  Berganton." 

"  /  shall  know  it,'*  replied  Doctor  Remy,  virtuously, 
answering  the  Major *s  question,  and  taking  no  notice  of 
the  compliment  which  followed  it  And  I  shall  know, 
too,  that  the  heiress  of  Bergan  Hall,  if  she  were  aware 
of  her  position,  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  a  better 
match  than  a  mere  country  physician." 

"  On  my  soul,"  exclaimed  the  Major,  heartily,  '*  I 
think  she  might  *  go  farther  and  fare  worse ! '  Go  on. 
Doctor,  and  win  her,  if  you  can  5  you  have  my  best  wishes 
for  your  success.  Leave  Bergan  Hall  out  of  the  question  j 
indeed,  it  may  never  come  into  it,  after  all.  Carice  may 
refuse  you — 

("  Little  doubt  of  that,"  thought  the  Doctor.) 

"  I  may  alter  my  will  a  dooen  times,  or  make  a  new 
one—" 

"  You  will  have  to  be  in  a  hurrj  if  yo<n  do,"  thought 
the  Doctor  s^n,  grimly.) 

"  At  any  rate,  I  expect  you  to  frame  that  one  so  that 
Carice's  husband,  whoever  he  may  be,  can  have  no 
control  whatever  over  the  property.  It  is  to  be  hers,  and 
her  children's,  only.  So  scribble  away  there,  at  yo«r 
best  pace,  or  Proverb  Dick  will  be  he»c  before  we  get 
through." 

"  But  your  brother  Godfrey,"  began  Doctor  Renoy,  in 
de^air,  racking  his  brains  for  some  consideration  that 
would  be  likely  to  shake  the  Major's  purpose. 

My  brother  Godfrey,"  interrupted  Major  Bergan, 
sternly,  ''^bas  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter.  I  don't 
give  the  property  to  him,  but  to  Carice.  Perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  I  had  better  just  give  her  a  life-tnlerest  in  it,  and 
then  have  it  go  to  her  eldest  son,  who  shall  take  the 
name  of  Bergan,  and  be  christened  Harry.  Yes,  that 
will  be  the  better  way.    Write  it  down  so." 
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"But  "  began  Doctor  Reray  again. 

"  Save  your  '  buts '  until  we  get  through,"  broke  in 
Major  Bergan,  sharply.  I  tell  you,  Carice  shall  have 
the  place.  If  you  don't  want  her  with  it,  you  can  let  her 
alone.  And  if  you  can't,  or  won't,  write  my  will  to  suit 
me,  I'll  send  for  some  one  who  can  and  will." 

This  threat  efFetJtually  silenced  Doctor  Remy.  It  was 
essential  that  the  matter  should  not  be  taken  out  of  his 
hands,  till  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  it  could  in  nowise 
be  turned  to  his  account.  **  If  it  comes  to  the  worst," 
said  he  to  himself,  "  it  is  something  to  have  the  document 
in  my  own  handwriting.  That  gives  me  a  better  chance 
to  furnish  a  substitute  at  need." 

With  the  rigid  self-control  that  always  characterized 
him,  therefore,  he  now  put  aside,  as  far  as  might  be,  his 
own  hopes  and  plans,  and  set  himself  diligently  to  the 
work  of  completing  the  will,  in  accordance  with  the 
Major's  instructions,  and  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  He 
did  not  even  move  a  muscle  when,  in  due  time,  the  Major 
dictated  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  if  Carice  should 
not  survive  him,  or  should  die  without  issue,  the  estate 
should  fall  to  a  distant  cousin,  now  in  Europe,  whose 
sole  claim'  to  his  consideration  appeared  to  be  that  he 
bore  the  family  name.    The  Doctor  was  proof  against 


any  further  shocks  this  evening.  Fate  had  done  her 
worst  for  him,  in  forcing  him  to  write  Carice  Bergan," 
where  he  had  confidently  expected  to  write  "  Astra  Lyte," 
and  to  find  his  account  in  so  doing. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  three  closely-written  sheets 
lay  upon  the  table,  ready  for  the  signatures  of  the 
witnesses,  whenever  they  should  appear ;  and  the  Major, 
drawing  a  long  breath  of  relief  to  see  his  lugabrioos 
business  so  nearly  finished,  applied  himself  to  the  brandj 
bottle  for  appropriate  refreshment.  Doctor  Remy  sit 
silent,  abstractedly  toying  with  the  pen  that  had  been 
making  such  havoc  with  his  plans. 

Suddenly  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Major  Bergan's  face 
with  the  question — 

"  How  did  that  medicine  suit  you  ?  " 

"  Admirably,"  replied  the  Major.  "  I  have  had  one 
attack  since  you  were  here — a  tolerably  severe  one,  too— 
but  the  second  powder  acted  like  a  charm." 

The  second  powder !  "  thought  the  Doctor.  "I  am 
afraid  that  I  gave  him  too  many !  At  that  rate,  if  diance 
favours  him^  he  may  hold  on  for  a  year,  or  more." 

He  was  opening  his  lips  for  another  remark,  when  the 
door  shook  under  a  vigorous  rap  3  and  scarce  waiting  fcr 
the  Major's  invitation,  Dick  Causton  entered. 


LETTERS  ON  POLITENESS  AND  ETIQUETTE. 


Vr  OW  that  I  have  given  my  readers  what  may  be  called 
^  ^  the  skeleton  part  of  my  subject,  we  may  turn  to 
the  more  agreeable  occupation  of  clothing  it  with  flesh. 
The  dry  bones  of  etiquette  are  necessary,  but  it  is  only 
where  the  spirit  is  infused  into  them  that  they  make  any 
man  or  woman  truly  courteous.  We  have  studied  the 
laws  of  etiquette,  now  let  us  look  at  some  of  those  un- 
written laws  on  tact  and  good  manners,  without  which 
the  laws  of  etiquette  will  only  succeed  in  making  you  an 
automaton. 

As  this  magazine  is  especially  addressed  to  young 
Englishwomen,  there  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  wish  to 
speak  to  them  openly — that  is,  their  behaviour  in  the 
society  of  men.  It  is  a  rather  difficult  subject,  because 
it  is  one  on  which  little  has  been  said  to  Englishwomen. 
They  have  always  been  expected  to  know  that  by  instinct. 
Now  instinct  is  a  very  good  thing,  and  woman's  instinct 
has  been  lauded  both  in  prose  and  verse,  but  what  people 
often  call  instinct  in  a  woman  is  the  result  of  experience, 
and  girls  just  home  from  school  have  had  no  experience 
of  men's  society.  It  is  for  us  older  women,  who  have, 
to  point  out  to  them  the  rocks  we  have  avoided  or  hurt 


ourselves  against,  and  the  places  we  have  always  foond 
good. 

From  not  having  had  this  sort  of  cultivation,  which 
it  is  the  province  and  the  privilege  of  older  women  to 
give  to  younger  ones,  girls  often  make  sad  mistakes. 
They  do  not  want  a  schoolmistress*  view  of  the  question, 
but  that  of  a  sympathizing  counsellor,  one  whose  experi* 
ence  they  may  profit  by  or  reject  as  they  choose. 

The  sort  of  relationship  that  women  have  with  men 
may  be  classified  under  three  heads-— every  man  70c 
associate  with  is  either  an  acquaintance,  a  friend,  or  a 
lover.  We  will  first  look  at  our  relationships  with  men 
acquaintances. 

When  women  first  go  into  the  society  of  moi 
are  simply  acquaintances,  they  not  infreqaendy  feel  sbj 
and  awkward ;  if  they  are  spoken  to,  they  blush  and  look 
distressed,  and  sometimes  they  giggle.  Now  there  is 
often  in  timidity  as  much  vanity  and  foolishness  as  that 
is  in  conceit.  In  either  case  it  is  because  the  idea  of  self 
overrides  all  other  ideas.  If  you  do  not  think  aboot 
yourself  at  all,  but  look  upon  your  own  dignity  as  quit^ 
a  secondary  consideration,  your  manners  will  be  natural. 
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and  natural  manners  go  far  in  making  your  society 
agreeable  to  men.  But  natural  manners  are  not  every- 
thing, unless  it  is  your  nature  to  be  graceful  and  not 
self-asserting.  If  I  were  making  a  negative  code  I  should 
say  :  Never  speak  in  an  authoritative  or  loud  voice,  for  a 
low  voice  is  ever  an  excellent  thing  in  women.*'  Do 
not  make  any  difference  in  your  expression  when  you  are 
speaking  or  listening  to  a  gentleman  to  what  you  would 
do  if  the  gentleman  were  his  sister  or  mother.  Remem- 
ber I  am  speaking  of  simple  acquaintanceship.  Never 
look  conscious  at  the  natural  courtesies  you  receive  from 
gentlemen,  but  accept  them  as  though  it  was  what  you 
were  always  used  to  from  men ;  as  though  all  men  were 
naturally  expected  to  be  gentlemen :  it  goes  a  long  way 
towards  making  them  so. 

But  all  men  are  not  alike,  and  a  woman  must  modify 
her  manners  according  to  the  men  she  meets.  There  are, 
thank  heaven,  English  gentlemen  in  whose  society  a 
woman  need  put  on  no  armour,  whose  respect  for  women 
is  so  great  that  a  woman  may  be  as  amiable,  and  talka- 
tive, and  free  in  her  manners  as  is  compatible  with  being 
a  lady. 

A  woman  must  employ  all  the  tact  she  is  endowed 
with  to  know  how  to  distinguish  those  men  with  whom 
she  may  become  intimate  and  those  to  whom  she  ought 
to  refuse  all  intimacy. 

Among  the  latter  are  many  who  sin  from  ignorance, 
and  there  is  a  quiet  way  by  which  a  well-bred  woman 
can  show  them  they  sin,  which  is  often  effectual  in  cor- 
recting their  manners  ^  but  no  young  girl  can  attempt 
this— it  only  comes  with  experience. 

From  amongst  our  acquaintances  we  choose  our  friends 
and  remember — 

"  However  many  friends  you  have. 
You  have  never  a  friend  to  spare ; 
But  if  you  have  one  enemy 
You  will  find  him  everywhere." 

—and  friendship  between  men  and  women  is  one  of  the 
fountain  heads  of  happiness  in  this  world. 

And  now  we  have  come  to  a  rock  on  which  English 
girls  often  split — the  gradation  that  separates  friendship 
from  love,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  the  finding  of  a 
husband. 

I  wish  English  girls  could  hear  the  talk  that  goes  on 
amongst  young  men  about  the  girls  they  meet,  or  better 
still  they  should  hear  a  man  who  is  particular  about 
women's  behaviour,  talking  seriously  of  the  reasons  he 
gives  for  not  choosing  a  wife  amidst  his  girl  acquaint- 
ances. "  They  throw  themselves  at  a  fellow's  head  so," 
one  said  to  me  the  other  day.  **  You  can't  show  a  girl 
^ny  attention  but  she  immediately  thinks  you  are  in  love 
with  her,  and  behaves  as  if  you  had  said  so.  I  want  to 
think  of  women  as  of  something  far  above  me  that  it 
will  take  all  that  I  can  do  to  win  3  but  they  will  not  let 
me,  they  make  themselves  so  cheap.  You  have  only  to 
touch  the  apple  and  it  falls  into  your  hand." 


Men  esteem  women  exactly  on  their  own  valuation. 
According  to  the  way  you  behave  towards  yourself  so  will 
men  behave  towards  you.  If  you  set  so  poor  a  price  on 
your  intimacy  that  any  ball-room  partner  or  three  days* 
acquaintance  can  presume  upon  it,  we  cannot  be  astonished 
that  they  do  so  presume.  Women  should  make  men  feel 
they  are  worth  knowing,  worth  honouring,  worth  loving, 
but  that  their  intimacy  and  love  are  priceless  treasures  to 
be  won,  not  cheap  things  that  any  fellow  may  have  for 
the  asking  and  sometimes  without. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  are  no  advocates 
for  prudery.  If  a  woman  cannot  make  herself  respected 
without  being  a  prude,  she  will  never  know  the  blessed- 
ness of  men's  friendship,  for  men  do  not  like  prudes,  and 
they  are  right.  Prudery  is  an  affectation  of  superiority,  and 
of  all  affectations  that  is  the  one  least  forgiven  or  forgivable. 

The  friendship  of  a  good  woman — a  woman  who, 
while  entering  into  the  ways,  doings,  thoughts,  and  as- 
pirations of  men,  can  make  them  feel  that  womanhood 
is  sacred —  the  friendship  of  such  a  woman  is  a  blessing 
to  any  man,  and  especially  to  a  young  man.  One  of  the 
misfortunes  attendant  upon  a  girl's  being  what  is  termed 
"  fast  *'  is,  that  she  not  only  does  herself  an  injury,  but 
injures  men  and  other  women  too.  A  young  man  fresh 
from  school  or  college,  who.  on  beginning  life,  meets  with 
women  of  that  sort,  gets  an  estimate  of  women  that 
sinks  all  womanhood  in  his  esteem,  and  often  keeps  him 
from  realizing  to  the  full  that  verse  of  Cowper's  : — 

' '  Man  without  woman's  a  beggar. 

Suppose  the  whole  world  he  possess'd  ; 
And  the  beggar  that's  got  a  good  woman, 
With  more  than  the  world  he  is  blest." 

And  now  we  are  entering  upon  sacred  ground,  or 
what  ought  to  be  sacred  ground,  where  friendship  deve- 
lops into  love,  into  courtship,  and  marriage.  My  readers 
will  say,  But  what  has  etiquette  to  dp  there  ?  '*  This 
much :  it  regulates  the  behaviour  of  two  people 
who  love  each  other  when  they  are  in  the  society  of 
others.  It  forbids  scenes  and  all  maoifestation  of  that 
love  then. 

Nothing  degrades  any  great  or  sacred  feeling  like 
exposing  its  manifestation  to  indifferent  people. 

La  Bruy6re  once  drew  a  woman's  portrait,  and  in  it 
we  see  many  lessons  on  women's  intercourse  with  men. 
Our  translation  does  not  give  the  verve  of  the  original, 
but  enough  is  retained  to  illustrate  our  point : — 

The  mind  of  this  charming  woman  was  a  diamond 
well  set.  A  mixture  of  intellectual  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure occupies  the  eyes  and  heart  of  those  who  speak  to 
her  ;  there  is  in  her  the  making  of  a  perfect  friend ;  there 
is  also  wherewith  to  take  one  farther  than  friendship ! 
Too  young  and  fresh  not  to  please,  but  too  modest  to 
think  about  pleasing,  she  only  values  men  for  their 
merit,  and  only  thinks  of  them  as  friends. 

Bright  and  capable  of  feeling,  she  surprises  and 
interests  men ;  nothing  ignorant  of  all  that  is  most  deli- 
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cate  aod  fine  m  wit,  she  comes  out  with  happy  sallies 
which  give,  amongst  other  pleasures,  the  imposeibility  of 
answering.  She  speaks  as  a  learner,  who  wishes  to  be 
enlightened,  but  she  listens  as  an  authority,  who  appre- 
ciates what  is  said,  and  with  whom  nothing  is  lost.  Far 
from  trying  to  show  her  wit  by  arguing  with  you  like 
some  women,  who  would  rather  be  called  witty  than  wise 
or  just,  she  beautifies  your  thought  and  af^lies  it.  You 
are  pleased  at  having  thought  so  well,  and  at  having  ex- 
pressed it  better  than  you  had  any  idea  of. 

She  is  always  above  vanity,  whether  she  speaks  or 
writes  5  she  forgets  to  be  superficial  where  depth  is 


necessary ;  she  understands  already  that  simplicity  b 
eloquent.  If  she  wishes  to  serve  anyone  and  to  interest 
you  in  their  cause,  she  leaves  fine  phrases  and  tries  to 
move  you  by  sincerity,  ardour,  earnestness  and  coovic* 
tion.  Her  strongest  trait  is  a  love  of  reading,  with  a  taste 
for  the  society  of  men  of  genius,  not  for  the  sake  of  bein^ 
known  by  them,  but  for  the  sake  of  knowing  them.  Wf 
may  praise  her  beforehand,  for  all  the  wisdom  ^  v21 
one  day  have,  and  for  the  qualities  that  will  increase  with 
her  years,  because  she  is  upright  on  principle,  and  is  re- 
served without  being  shy.  Should  occasion  serre,  wt 
may  expect  all  virtues  to  shine  in  her.** 


JESSAMINE. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


TlOY  FORDHAM  remained  ten  days  longer  in 
Dundee  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  made 
by  his  brother  professors  by  which  they  divided  his  duties 
among  them.  Dr.  Baxter,  whose  partiality  for  him  was 
proverbial,  taking  a  double  share  upon  himself.  The 
furlough  was  not  accepted  by  him  without  misgivings. 
He  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  in  his  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  college  session,  and  that  to  avail  himself  further  of 
the  generous  kindness  of  trustees  and  faculty,  after  a 
year's  absence,  was  an  abuse  of  the  same.  Dr.  Baxter 
wrote  him  two  strong,  short  letters  to  refute  this  idea, 
and  he  found  additional  solace  for  his  conscience  in  the 
discovery  that  he  was  needed  by  the  sisters.  Eunice  and 
he  were  joint  executors  of  Mr.  Kirke's  small  property. 
To  Jessie  were  left  her  mother's  dowry  with  the  accumu- 
lated interest ;  her  mother's  picture,  and  certain  articles 
of  jewellery,  dress,  and  furniture,  which  had  been  hers. 
Everything  else  was  Eunice* s — a  portion  that  did  not 
nearly  equal  her  sister's,  but  with  which  she  was  more 
than  content.  The  settlement  of  the  estate  was  easily 
accomplished.  The  just  man  had  no  debts,  and  the  few 
legal  papers  needful  to  secure  the  title  of  his  possessions 
to  his  children  were  in  perfect  order. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  only  open  question  was  that 
of  Eunice's  residence.  Roy  had  engaged  a  house  in 
Hamilton,  and  was  urgent  in  his  desire  that  she  should 
live  with  Jessie  and  himself.  The  conscientious  elder 
sister  hesitated  in  the  knowledge  that  her  income  would 
not  support  her  in  like  comfort  anywhere  else. 

My  inclination  leads  me  to  follow  Jessie,**  she  con- 
fessed to  her  brother-in-law.  ''My  sense  of  duty  to 
myself  and  to  you  makes  me  doubt  the  propriety  and 
justice  of  living  in  comparative  idleness,  when,  if  I  had 
not  the  shelter  of  your  roof,  I  must  work  to  eke  out  a 
maintenance." 


Which  quibble  Roy  pronounced  absurd  and  far- 
fetched. 

"  Quite  im worthy  of  sen^ble  Eunice !  To  say  nothing 
of  the  manifest  unkindness  to  our  poor  girl  here,**  he  said, 
as  his  wife  entered  the  room  where  he  was  sitting. 

Come  here,  love,  and  convince  this  unreasonable  and 
sceptical  woman  that  she  is  indispensable  to  our  happiness.' 

Jessie  yielded  passively  to  the  arm  that  drew  her  tc 
his  knee. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  listlessly. 

Roy  gave  an  abstract  of  the  situation. 

She  looked  confused — uncertain  whether  she  bad 
heard  him  aright.  It  was  an  effort  to  understand  anr-  j 
thing,  sometimes.  Roy  and  Eunice  glanced  from  her  t< 
one  another.  They  saw  that  dazed  look,  heard  her 
stammer  oftener  than  either  liked ;  dreaded  nothing  else 
so  much  as  they  did  the  repetition  of  the  scenes  attending 
their  father's  demise  and  burial. 

"  Of  course  she  will  live  with  me — with  us,  wherever 
we  go !  "  she  rejoined.  "  Unless  you  object  '* — to  Rot- 
'*  But  I  was  under  the  impression  that  you  wished  ii— 
that  the  matter  was  defimtely  arranged." 

"  It  is  now  !  "  said  Roy  confidently,  and  Eunice  did 
not  dispute  it. 

There  was  a  clear,  more  constant  light  in  her  eye,  new 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  decision  was  removed  from 
her,  and  the  step  determined  upon  without  her  vote.  Tix 
prospect  of  separation  from  her  sister  was  very  painful- 
and  there  were  other  reasons  why  Hamilton  should  be  : 
pleasant  home  to  them  all.  This  was  her  representation 
of  the  case  to  herself  and  to  the  friends  who  lamented 
losing  her. 

"  Mourning  is  very  becoming  to  Miss  Kirke  \  was 
the  usual  remark  of  tiiese  visitors  upon  learing  the  Par- 
sonage. 
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And^'^She  b  really  a  moat  loyely  woman.  What 
will  the  oongr^ation  do  without  her  ?  " 

Roy  was  to  leave  them  for  a  fortnight,  to  attend  to  his 
classes,  and  forward  the  preparations  for  the  reception  of 
his  l>ride.  When  all  was  ready  for  their  removal,  he 
would  return  to  superintend  the  sale  of  furniture,  stock, 
etc.,  then  take  the  sisters  back  to  town  with  him. 

My  family ! "  be  said,  in  forced  gaiety,  on  the  mom- 
log  of  his  departure.  I  assure  you,  my  consequence  in 
my  own  eyes  is  mightily  augmented  by  the  acquisition  of 
my  new  honours." 

Eunice  called  up  one  of  her  slow,  bright  smiles  in 
acknowledgment.  Jessie  appeared  to  heed  the  com- 
pliment as  little  as  she  did  the  parting,  that  drew  tears 
from  her  sister's  eyes  and  choked  Roy's  farewell  directions 
is  to  the  care  she  must  take  of  herself  while  he  wHs 
away. 

"  I  shall  write  to  you  every  day,  nay  sweet  wife>"  he 
promised.  And  it  will  not  harm  you— it  m^  help  you 
to  while  away  the  time,  if  you  can  scribble  a  few  lines  to 
me  in  return,  now  and  then." 

'*If  I  can  I  will.  If  you  wish  it  I  will  write  cer- 
tainly. But  don't  expect  to  hear  every  day  from  me. 
There's  very  little  here  to  write  about,  you  know,"  an^ 
swered  Jessie. 

£unice  wondered,  to  reverent  admiration,  at  the  love 
and  forbearance  with  which  he  thanked  her  for  the  con- 
cession. 

They  attended  him  to  the  porch.  The  morning  was 
^<^'>  Roy  put  Jessie  back  in  the  shelter  of  the  hall- 
door. 

It  is  too  damp  for  you  out  here !  Don't  stand  there 
to  see  me  off! " 

Eunice — maybe  he — would  have  been  better  satisfied 
had  she  disregarded  the  loving  command.  As  it  was, 
when  he  waved  his  hand  from  the  carriage^door,  Eunice 
stood  alone  in  the  doorway.  Yet  she  was  sure  Jessie  did 
not  mean  to  be  ungracious  ;  that  she  was  not  really  in- 
sensible to  the  devotion  of  the  husband  of  her  choice  5 
that  but  for  the  stay  of  his  presence  she  must  have  gone 
mad  or  died  in  her  overwhelming  grief.  What  she  mis- 
took for  unwifelike  reserve  was  an  incessant  effort  to 
control  herself,  to  play  the  woman  and  not  the  child.  It 
was  best  not  to  interfere  even  so  far  as  to  hint  that  Roy's 
kindest  schemes  for  her  comfort  and  pleasure  as  often  as 
not  were  unnoticed  by  verbal  thanks  or  grateful  look  from 
her  whom  he  aimed  to  benefit.  As  Jessie's  interest  in 
the  outer  world  and  passing  events  revived,  this  blemish 
would  vanish.  Older  people,  who  had  known  more  of 
the  discipline  of  life,  had  fallen  into  the  mistake  of 
idolizing  their  sorrows  while  they  were  new. 

The  sisters  were  at  tea  on  the  third  day  of  Mr. 
Fordham's  absence,  when  a  letter  was  brought  to  Jessie. 

"  From  Roy !  "  she  said,  quietly,  and  laid  it  down  by 
her  plate  until  the  meal  was  finished — Eunice  hurrying 
through  hers  in  the  belief  that  the  wife  wished  to  be 
alone  when  she  read  it. 


Instead  of  this,  Jessie  broke  the  seal,  and  read  the 
four  closely-written  pages  by  the  lamp  upon  the  supper- 
table,  while  her  sister  washed  the  silver  and  china  in  the 
same  little  cedar-wood  pail,  with  shining  brass  hoops,  her 
mother  had  used  for  this  purpose  a  quarter  of  a  ceotury 
before.  Eunice  was  inclined  to  be  scrupulous  in  the 
matters  of  extreme  cleanliness  and  sjrstem  in  housekeep^ 
ing  and  neatness  and  fitness  of  apparel ;  and  had  other 
and  quaint,  but  nev^  unpleasant,  peculiarities  that  leaned 
toward  what  the  vulgar  and  unappreciative  style  ^'old- 
maidism."  But  she  was  a  bonny  picture  to  behold  to- 
night, her  black  dress  setting  off  her  fairness  to  exquisite 
advantage  5  her  features  cha^ened  into  purer  outline  and 
a  softer  serenity  by  sorrow  ^  her  eyes  more  beautiful  for 
the  shadows  that  had  darkened  them. 

She  was  younger  in  appearance  and  feeling  than  her 
companion,  who  scanned,  without  change  of  expression 
and  complexion,  the  love-words  that  had  streamed,  a 
strong,  living  tide,  £rom  the  writer's  heart.  She  read  it 
all,  from  address  to  signature ;  then  handed  it  to  her  sister, 
who  had  just  summoned  Patsey  to  remove  the  hot  water 
and  towels. 

There  are  several  messages  to  you  in  it,"  she  said, 
languidly.      You  can  read  them  for  yourself." 
Eunice  drew  back. 

I  don't  think  he  meant  it  for  any  eyes  but  yours, 
dear.    Tell  me  what  he  says  to  me." 

I  should  have  to  go  all  over  it  again  in  order  to  do 
that,"  returned  Jessie.  "  They  are  scattered  sentences-^ 
business  items  and  the  like.  You  may  look  for  them  at 
your  leisure.  I  shall  leave  the  letter  upon  the  table 
here." 

She  put  it  down  under  her  lamp,  and  turned  her 
chair  to  the  fire. 

This  was  their  sitting-room,  now  that  the  two,  with 
Patsey,  composed  the  household.  By  tacit  consent,  they 
avoided  the  parlour,  as  recalling  too  vividly  the  gatherings 
and  the  happiness  of  other  days.  Jessie  had  leaned  back 
in  her  cushioned  seat,  staring,  in  a  blank,  purposeless 
way,  at  the  fire  for  five  minutes  or  more,  when  Eunice 
took  her  place  with  her  work-box  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hearth." 

*'  You  insist,  then,  that  I  shall  read  your  love-letter  ?" 
she  asked,  pleasantly. 

Faithful  to  her  promise  to  Roy  to  do  all  in  her  power 
for  the  restoration  of  Jessie's  native  cheerfulness,  she 
compelled  herself  to  wear  a  tranquil  countenance  in  her 
sight,  to  speak  hc^efully,  and,  when  she  could,  brightly, 
in  addressing  her. 

Jessie  neither  smiled  nor  frowned.  She  looked 
simply  and  wearily  indifferent. 

'*  If  you  please,"  she  said,  without  withdrawing  her 
eyes  from  the  blazing  logs. 

Eunice  skimmed  the  first  three  pages  cursorily,  on 
the  watch  for  any  mention  of  her  own  name,  beset,  all 
the  while,  by  the  idea  that  her  act  in  opening  the  letter 
at  all  bordered  upon  |>rofanation,  and  afi^ed  almost  to 
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tears  by  stray  sentences  she  could  not  avoid  seeing, 
eloquent  of  the  young  husband's  tender  compassion  for 
his  loved  one,  his  longings  to  be  with  her,  and  fond 
prognostications  of  the  peace  and  joy  of  their  future  life. 

At  the  top  of  the  fourth  page,  a  passage  seemed  to 
dart  up  at  her  from  the  sheet,  and,  leaping  into  view,  to 
be  changed  into  characters  of  red-hot  flame : — 

"  What  a  discreet  little  woman  you  are,  never  to  hint 
to  me  your  knowledge  of  Orrin's  engagement!  The 
communication  took  me  completely  by  surprise.  He 
would  scarcely  believe  that  you  had  not  told  me;  said 
that  he  went  down  to  Dundee  on  purpose  to  impart  to 
you  the  agreeable  and  important  secret.  The  marriage 
is  fixed  for  December.  I  always  prophesied  that  he 
would  marry  in  haste  when  he  had  once  selected  the 
lady,  whom  I  am  extremely  curious  to  meet.  He  has 
floated  from  flower  to  flower  so  long  that  his  selection 
ought  to  be  worth  seeing.  You  know  her,  he  tells  me. 
I  shall  expect  a  full-length  description  of  her,  done  in 
your  finest  style,  when  I  return.  I  own  I  should  be 
better  satisfied  that  he  is  to  be  made  as  happy  as  I  would 
have  him,  if  Miss  Sanford  were  not  an  heiress.  While 
we — you  and  I — and  others  who  know  him  well,  will 
never  suspect  him  of  selling  himself  for  money,  the  above 
fact  may  give  occasion  for  scandal-mongers  to  rave  and 
exult.  The  father  of  the  bride-elect  is  in  town.  I  met 
him  on  the  street  to-day  with  Orrin.  Rumour  has  it 
that  his  business  here  is  to  purchase  the  new  house  oppo- 
site Judge  Provost's,  as  a  residence  for  the  happy  pair. 
It  will  be  a  handsome  home,  but  I  hope  and  believe  that 
we  shall  be  as  content  with  our  love-nest  of  a  cottage." 

Jessie  did  not  look  around  as  her  sister  refolded  the 
letter,  tucked  it  into  the  envelope,  and  laid  it  upon  the 
table.  But  while  each  believed  herself  to  be  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  fathomless  gulf  of  memories,  every 
one  of  which  was  an  anguish,  both  were  pondering  the 
same  section  of  the  epistle  that  lay  between  them.  The 
announcement  of  Wyllys*  approaching  marriage  was,  in 
itself,  nothing  to  the  wife.  The  thought  of  it  bad  lost 
the  power  to  wound  when  she  parted  with  her  faith  in 
him.  The  wrong  he  had  done  her  could  never  be  for- 
given )  he  had  misled  her  purposely ;  deceived  her 
cruelly ;  had  robbed  her  life  of  love  and  hope,  and  given 
her  self-contempt  and  remorse  in  her  stead.  But  she  did 
not  regret  him — as  she  now  knew  him  to  be — or  linger 
fondly  upon  recollections  of  their  by-gone  intimacy.  Hester 
Sanford  was  welcome  to  the  suitor  her  gold  had  bought. 

The  phrases  that  had  found  a  sentient  spot  in  her 
breast  were  these :  Whom  I  am  extremely  curious  to 
meet.'*  "  I  shall  expect  a  full-length  description  of 
her."  The  apathetic  misery  which  had  locked  brain 
and  heait  with  fetters  of  ice  since  her  father's  death  had 
not  rendered  her  totally  unmindful  of  her  husband's  long- 
suffering  and  gentleness,  his  unselfish  love  and  care  of 
herself.  She  was  persuaded  that  the  girlish  passion  that 
had  made  of  him  a  demi-god  was  gone  for  ever.  Her 
fiesh  fainted,  and  her  spirit  died  within  her,  at  the  caresses 


to  which  she  had  turned  herself  in  the  days  of  her 
idolatry,  as  roses  open  to  the  sun — ^as  innocently  asd  as 
naturally.  She  could  never  love  again.  The  fires  had 
scathed  too  deeply  for  that ;  but  she  had  begun  to  believe 
that  she  might  find  comfort  in  esteeming  and  liking  her 
only  protector ;  might  seek,  and  not  in  vain,  in  a  calm, 
true  friendship  for  this  good  man,  forgetfulness  of  the 
storms  that  had  wrecked  her  early  dreams.  In  his  frank 
and  noble  presence  suspicion  stood  rebuked.  It  was 
easier  to  discredit  the  evidence  of  one's  own  senses  and 
judgment,  than  to  doubt  his  integrity. 

But  here  was  a  deliberate  deception.  He— Roy 
Fordham — had  known  Hester  Sanford  before  she— Jessie 
— ever  saw  her.  She  was  the  intimate  associate  and 
corifidante  of  his  former  love  5  of  the  woman  he  had 
renounced  heartlessly  and  without  compunction,  and 
whose  name  had  never  passed  his  lips  in  his  wife's  hearing. 
She  recalled  faithfully  Hester's  account  of  the  dl 
''Maria*'  had  paid  with  her  then  betrothed  at  Mr. 
Sanford*s  house — a  statement  she  would  not  have  dared 
to  make  had  it  been  groundless.  Whence  this  affecta- 
tion of  ignorance,  on  Fordham's  part,  of  the  person  and 
character  of  his  cousin*s  intended  bride,  if  not  as  a 
further  means  of  keeping  the  knowledge  of  the  a&ir 
from  herP 

To  whom  it  should  have  been  told  more  than  a 
year  ago ! "  she  reflected,  a  dreary  loneliness  creeping 
over  her,  with  the  conclusion,  "  He  is  like  the  rest  of 
them !    I  would  have  believed  in  him  if  I  could  I  " 

The  door  shut  quietly.  She  did  not  hear  it,  or  miss 
her  sister  from  her  place.  It  was  not  an  uncooimon 
occurrence  for  them  to  sit  together  without  speaking  f(? 
an  hour  at  a  time,  Eunice's  fingers  busied  with  sonje 
article  of  useful  needlework,  Jessie's  holding  a  book 
which  she  pretended  to  read  as  a  cover  for  her  gr'nd^ 
musings.  Much  less  was  it  in  the  imagination  of  die 
younger  sister  to  follow  the  elder  in  her  progress  up  tite 
staircase,  her  face  more  stony  and  eyes  more  desolate  with 
each  step,  to  the  fair,  large  chamber  she  had  occupied 
from  her  childhood. 

It  was  cold  and  dark,  but  for  the  light  of  the  uper 
she  set  down  upon  the  mantel.  There  were  none  of  the 
fanciful  ornaments — none  of  the  luxurious  devices,  the 
patches  of  bright  colouring  that  reflected  the  owner's 
tastes  and  whims  in  Jessie*s  apartment.  All  the  drape- 
ries— those  of  the  windows,  the  dressing-table,  and  the 
antique  chairs— were  pure  white,  as  were  also  the  walls. 
The  carpet  was  a  sober  drab,  checkered  with  narrow 
lines  of  blue.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  was  so  chill  and 
grave  on  this  bleak  night,  that  Eunice  shivered  as  at 
the  breath  of  winter,  as  she  drew  up  a  seat  to  a  stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  leaned  her  head  upon  the 
hard  wood.  Not  a  tear  or  word  escaped  her,  but  a  defi 
and  an  invisible  engraver  was  at  work  upon  her  features, 
sharpening  outlines,  deepening  here  a  stroke  and  there  .: 
furrow,  until  the  father  would  not  have  known  hi> 
child. 
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I  said,  many  pages  back,  that  Orrin  Wyllys'  victims 
made  no  moan.  Least  of  them  all^  was  this  one  likely  to 
publish  her  case  to  the  world — ^to  shriek  out  her  great 
and  sudden  woe  in  the  ear  of  heaven  and  of  her  kind. 
She  had  never  loved  before  she  met  him,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  this  curious  fact  had  stimulated  his  professional 
zeal — animated  his  pride  in  the  honour  and  success  of 
bis  vocation.  He  had  found  the  key  to  her  heart,  and 
had  used  it.  Love  is  no  holiday  romance  when  it  comes 
thus  late  in  life  to  a  woman  of  large  capacity  for  affec- 
tion, and  a  will  the  strength  of  which  has  hitherto  made 
the  repression  of  such  seeking  instincts  and  needs  as  win 
for  weaker  girls  the  reputation  of  lovingness  and  depen- 
dence, appear  even  to  those  who  know  her  [^best  like 
tranquil  contentment  with  her  allotted  share  of  love 
and  companionship.  She  had  heard  herself  called  ''a 
predestined  old  maid  "  ever  since  her  mother  left  her,  a 
demure  infant,  apt  and  serious  beyond  her  years — to 
become  her  father's  co-worker  and  comforter.  Her  calm 
smile  at  the  nickname  looked  like  conscious  superiority 
to  dread  of  the  obloquy — a  fear  that  infects  all  classes  of 
her  sex.  Her  love  was  as  reticent  as  her  longing  for 
affection  had  been.  Orrin's  most  insidious  arts  had  not 
soiHced  to  surprise  her  into  confession.  Of  marriage  he 
had  never  spoken,  nor  she  permitted  herself  to  think. 
Her  attachment  was  artless  and  uncalculating  as  a  child's. 
He  had  convinced  her  that  the  subtle  sympathy  of  their 
souls  had  made  them  one  from  their  earliest  meeting } 
that  he  had  then  recognized  in  her  his  spirit-mate.  The 
seductive  cant  came  trippingly  from  his  tongue  with  the 
fluent  convincingness  of  much  practice,  and  she  was  * 
listening  to  it  for  the  first  time.  His  dual  game  was 
adroitly  conducted,  and  the  result  was  a  triumphant  cap- 
sheaf  to  his  harvest  of  hearts.  His  bride-expectant  would 
have  torn  her  flaxen  hair — natural  and  artificial — with 
rage  had  she  guessed  how  tame  he  found  his  pursuit  of 
herself;  how  deficient  in  the  flavour  of  excitement  that 
had  marked  his  courtship  of  the  beautiful  but  fortuneless 
country  girls. 

The  hall-clock  rang  out  nine  strokes  when  Eunice 
shook  off  her  reverie,  and  unlocked  a  drawer  of  her 
bureau.  It  was  lined  with  silver  paper,  and  the  odour  of 
dried  violets  stole  into  the  still,  cold  air  when  she  opened 
it.  A  bunch  of  withered  flowers  5  a  small  herbarium 
filled  by  Wyllys  and  herself  in  their  woodland  and  moun- 
tain rambles — the  vignette  on  the  title-page  from  his 
pencil;  all  the  inscriptions,  names  of  specimens,  and 
poetical  legends  penned  by  his  hand ;  a  thin  bundle  of 
letters  and  notes ;  five  or  six  books — favourite  works  with 
both  of  them — composed  the  contents.  She  took  them 
out  carefully,  one  by  one,  and  laid  them  in  a  heap  upon 
the  table.  Then  she  sought  in  the  closet  for  a  walnut 
box,  one  of  her  childhood's  treasures,  an  oblong  casket 
with  a  sliding  top  and  a  strong  lock.  Without  audible 
evidence  of  suffering,  she  arranged  the  relics  within  it 
with  the  nice  regard  to  neatness  and  order  which  was, 
with  her,  intuitive  as  it  had  become  habitual.   The  last 


article  was  a  volume  of  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene" — an 
English  edition  elegantly  illustrated.  Wyllys  had  sent  it 
to  her,  the  Christmas  Jessie  passed  with  Mrs.  Baxter. 
His  pencillings  were  upon  several  pages,  and  one  of  the 
fly-leaves  bore  an  extract  from  Tennyson.  He  had 
apologized  for  transcribing  it,  there,  in  the  letter  accom- 
panying the  gift,  by  saying  that  it  was  ever  in  his 
mind,  when  he  watched  or  talked  with  her.  No  eyes 
save  his  and  hers  had  ever  seen  the  lines  as  written  upon 
that  page,  and  they  were  the  more  precious  to  her  that 
this  was  so. 

"  Eyes  not  down-dropt,  nor  over*bright,  but  fed 
With  the  clear-pointed  flame  of  chastity ; 
Clear  without  heat,  undying,  tended  by 
Pure  vestal  thoughts  in  the  translucent  fane 
Of  her  still  spirit ;  locks  (not  wide  dispread) 
Madonna-wise  on  either  side  her  head  ; 
Sweet  lips,  whereon  perpetually  did  reign 
The  summer  calm  of  golden  charity,— 
Were  fixed  shadows  of  thy  fixed  mood." 

She  unclosed  the  book  and  re-read  them  before  con- 
signing it  to  its  place.  How  vividly  arose  before  her  the 
scene  of  that  Christmas  Eve,  when  the  parcel  was  brought 
to  her!  Her  father  always  spent  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-fourth  of  December  in  his  study — and  fasting.  It 
was  an  axmiversary  with  him ;  scrupulously  observed  for 
many  years,  of  what  event  or  crisis  in  his  life  his  daugh- 
ters never  knew.  Eimice  had  made  her  preparations 
for  a  lonely  evening  by  her  chamber-lire  3  collected  her 
books  and  work  about  her  that  she  might  not  feel  too 
sadly  the  want  of  human  converse.  But  she  had  touched 
none  of  these  5  was  sitting,  her  head  on  her  hand,  gazing 
into  the  fire,  hearkening  to  the  wind  as  it  flung  fierce 
dashes  of  sleet  against  the  windows,  and  longing,  how 
hungrily !  for  some  visible  evidence  that  she  was  remem- 
bered and  missed  by  another,  as  she  thought  of  and  missed 
him.  Into  her  solitude  had  come  his  gift  and  letter,  and 
the  night  was  all  light  about  her  5  the  world  was  no  more 
dark  and  cold  and  tempestuous.  She  walked  in  Paradise 
hand  in  hand  with  the  good  genius  who  had  wrought  the 
spell. 

The  idealistic  character  of  woman's  love  is  at  once 
her  blessing  and  her  curse.  Orrin  Wyllys,  at  that  hour 
dancing  at  a  Christmas  rout,  the  gayest  of  the  season, 
looking  meaning  but  unuttered  flatteries  into  other  eyes  5 
feigning— as  he  best  could  feign— to  wait  as  for  the  sen- 
tence of  life  and  death,  upon  other  *'  sweet  lips,"  would 
have  laughed  in  unmixed  amusement  had  he  seen,  in  a 
magic  mirror,  the  representment  of  himself  before  which 
a  pure,  fervent  soul  was  laying  votive  offerings  of  her  best 
affections  and  richest  fancies;  to  which  she  was  looking 
up  as  to  the  highest  of  himian  intelligences,  the  embodi- 
ment of  manhood's  virtues  and  graces.  While  to  h^  the 
delusion  was  happiness  without  stain  or  shade,  while  it 
lasted. 

It  was  over  now  !  Returning  from  the  pursuit  of 
these  shadows — dearer  and  fairer  than  any  real  joy  and 
positive  delight  that  would  ever  visit  her  solitary  life,— 
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she  let  the  leaves  of  the  book  she  still  held  unfurl  slowly 
under  her  fingers,  reading  a  line  here,  a  paragraph  there, 
always  those  marked  by  the  hand  that  must  never  meet 
hers  again  with  the  lingering  touch  which  said  more  than 
the  nwst  impassioned  words  from  other  tongues.  A  blue 
ribbon  was  inserted  at  one  place,  where  a  passage  was 
encircled  by  pencilled  brackets,  while  in  the  margin  was 
written,  "  E.  K." 

"Her  angel's  face 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven  shined  bright. 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place." 

Eunice  shut  her  eyes  in  a  throe  of  memory  that 
ploughed  deep  pain-lines  in  her  visage.  Hell  may  keep, 
but  earth  has  not,  a  keener  torment  than  the  contem- 
plation of  what  was  once  sweetest  joy — now  changed 
into  shameful  agony. 

The  book  had  fallen  to  the  Boor  and  lay  still  open  at 
the  page  marked  by  the  ribbon.  In  picking  it  up,  her 
eye  rested  upon  another  line — unmarked. 

"At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain." 

The  rest  of  Eunice  Kirke's  life  was  a  commentary  upon 
that  passage. 

The  travail  of  concealment  began  when  she  turned 
the  loclk  upon  the  mementos — few  and  innocent— of  her 
only  love-dream.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a  pearl,  too  price- 
less and  pure  to  be  exposed  to  other  eyes. 

Defaced  and  crushed  by  one  rude  blow,  it  was  some- 
thing to  be  thrust  out  of  sight,  kept  beyond  the  chance 
of  suspicion  or  detection — buried  in  a  nameless  grave. 

The  key  of  the  casket  was  a  tiny  thing,  at  which  she 
looked  for  an  instant  in  irresolution  that  ended  in  her 
raising  the  window,  and  flinging  it  far  into  the  garden. 
The  rain  would  soon  beat  it  into  the  loose  mould.  It 
would  be  rusted  into  uselessness  before  the  spring  plough- 
share brought  it  again  to  the  surface.  Upon  the  lid  of 
tbe  box  she  fastened  a  card. 

'*  To  he  huriedtvith  me,"  she  wrote  upon  it  with  fingers 
that  did  not  tremble. 

The  grave  seems  near  and  welcome  in  the  ague-fit 
that  shakes  the  soul  from  the  divine  illusion  of  reciprocal 
affection.  There  was  not  a  symptom  of  sickly  sentimen- 
talism  in  Eunice's  nature  j  but  she  did  feel  that  she  could 
have  said  farewell  to  existence  and  the  few  she  loved 
with  less  effort  than  was  required  to  dress  her  coun- 
ten  ance  in  its  wonted  serenity,  and  go  back  to  her  sister  j 
to  speak  and  act  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  not  riven  the 
ground  at  her  feet  j  to  consult  her  rustic  and  unobservant 
ha  ndmaid  about  homely  details  of  the  morrow's  house- 
keeping. Confirmations  all  of  them — of  the  stubborn 
fact  that  the  business  of  life— its  tug  and  sweat  and 
strain,  halts  not  for  broken  heart-strings. 

If  the  iron  be  blunt,  a  man  must  lay  to  it  more  strength. 
If  the  spirit  refuse  to  bear  its  part  in  the  appointed  work 
of  the  hour,  or  day,  or  life,  the  muscles  and  brain  must 
be  educated  to  perform  double  duty.    This  toiling  and 


reeking  at  the  galley  oar  may  bring  power  to  the  sinews, 
and  hardness  to  the  flesh,  >ut  woe  to  him  by  whose 
offence  the  burden  is  bound  upon  the  guiltless! 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  third  Sabbath  in  October  was  bland  and  bright  as 
June.  Roy  who  had  arrived  in  Dundee  on  Saturday 
evening,  invited  his  wife  to  a  stroll  in  the  garden  with 
him  after  the  dispersion  of  the  afternoon  congregation. 
There  were  more  sere  than  green  leaves  in  the  rose 
labyrinth,  but  one  side  of  the  arbour  was  covered  by  a 
thrifty  micra  phylia  that  had  been  known  to  keep  its 
foliage  from  autumn  to  spring  when  the  winter  was  not 
severe,  and  which  had  put  forth,  witlun  a  week,  a  few 
large  milk-white  roses,  warmed  into  delicious  fragrance 
by  the  sunny  day. 

"  Sweets  to  the  sweet ! "  said  Roy,  cutting  a  half- 
open  blossom  and  a  bud,  and  fastening  them  in  Jessie's 
brooch.  "I  wish  they  did  not  match  your  cheeks  so 
nearly.  Love ! " 

She  smiled  faintly. 

**I  am  gaining  strength  rapidly.  There  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  me,  except  that  I  have  not  enough  to  do 
to  keep  me  from  moping.  There  is  ope  thing  you  must 
let  me  speak  of  while  Eunice  is  not  by,"  she  continued, 
hurriedly.  I  may  not  have  appeared  grateful  for  your 
permission  to  remain  here  until  her  arrangements  about 
the  school  are  completed,  but  I  am  thankful!  I  feel 
your  goodness — your  generosity,  deeply !  I  wish  I  were 
more  worthy  of  it !  " 

Unconsciously,  she  had  laid  hold  of  the  lappel  of  bis 
coat,  and  was  fingering  it  nervously.  Then,  a  girlish 
trick  she  used  to  practise  when  coaxing  or  bantering  her 
father,  and,  occasionally,  when  talking  saucily  with  him- 
self—she began  with  deliberate  fingers  to  button  tbe 
coat  from  the  throat  down.  Making  a  mummy  of  me, 
Madcap  !"  was  the  alliterative  comment  Mr.  Kirkeusuallj 
m^e  when  the  process  was  finished.  Roy  recollected 
it  now,  and  smiled  to  himself.  The  action— her  firs: 
voluntary  caress  since  his  return  from  abroad,  thrilled 
him  with  ecstasy.  Her  downcast  eyes  and  trembling 
lips  recalled,  in  one  rapturous  rush,  thoughts  of  the  shy 
dalliance  of  the  girl  he  had  wooed  amid  these  bowers. 
He  was  winning  her  back  to  her  true  self  j  or,  rather, 
nature  and  aflection  were  recovering  from  the  lethai^ 
induced  by  the  shock  she  had  sustained. 

My  wife  must  never  speak  to  me  of  gratitude ! "  he 
said,  restraining  the  paean  the  heart  would  have  sang 
through  the  lips.  **  Your  happiness  should  be — if  I  tno* 
myself— is  my  chief  consideration.  Much  as  I  regret 
Eunice's  refusal  to  share  our  dwelling,  I  should  be  sarage 
in  my  unkindness  if  I  were  to  add  to  your  disappomi- 
ment  by  denying  your  request  that  you  might  be  left 
together  a  week  or  two  longer.    Nor  do  I  wish  to  punish 
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her,  or,  in  any  manner,  express  my  chagrin  at  her 
determination.  She  'is  actuated  by  motives  which  are 
weighty  in  her  estimation.  The  sight  of  her  glistening 
eyes  when  I  told  her,  this  morning,  that  you  were  not 
to  be  separated  while  she  remained  in  the  Parsonage^ 
went  far  toward  compensating  me  for  my  self-denial. 
By  and  by,  my  bird  will  nestle  in  my  bosom,  settle  her- 
self in  our  home.  The  knowledge  that  you  are,  indeed 
and  in  truth,  mine,  dear  one,  renders  me  patient,  almost 
satisfied,  in  your  absence.  If  I  say  hourly,  in  the 
thought  of  your  coming  to  and  dwelling  with  me — 
'  God  speed  the  day !  *  the  aspiration  does  not  incline 
me  to  force  your  inclination,  to  withhold  from  you  a 
reasonable  indulgence,  that  I  may  see  you  the  sooner  in 
your  right  place.  I  would  be  your  husband — not  your 
jailer,  my  pet !  " 

It  was  impossible  to  look  into  his  moved  face ;  to  hear 
the  cadence  of  passion  and  yearning  that  trembled  along 
the  last  sentences,  and  not  believe  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  record  of  his  past  loves  and  defections,  his  whole 
heart  was  now  given  to  her  who  bore  his  name.  The 
listener's  paroxysm  of  humility  bowed  her  in  spirit  to  his 
feet.  He  was  heaping  burning  coals  upon  her  ashamed 
head. 

"  And  God  make  me  fit  for  that  home ! "  she  said, 
solemnly,  lifted  in  the  exaltation  of  high  resolve  above 
the  mental  apathy  and  physical  repulsion  which  had,  up 
to  this  hour,  made  this  enforced  union  an  ever-present 
nightmare.  "Indeed,  Roy,  I  will  strive  to  be  a  good 
wife!  I  have  nothing  to  live  for  except  the  hope  of 
making  you  happy.  You  know  what  I  am,  weak  and 
faulty — a  spoiled  child  from  the  beginning,  to  whom 
everything  like  discipline  was  unknown  until  lately. 
And  then — one  stroke  followed  another  so  rapidly  that 
I  have  hardly  been  sane,  I  think.  But  I  do  want  to 
satisfy  you  in  every  respect,  or  so  far  as  one  like  me 
can ! " 

**  *  So  far  as  you  can  ! ' "  his  whole  soul  in  the  eyes 
that  beamed  into  hers,  and  in  the  sweet,  proud  smile 
irradiating  his  grave  features.  "The  work  is  done, 
dearest !  My  cup  runneth  over.  It  will  scarcely  bear  a 
rose-leaf  this  evening — only  this  seal  of  our  renewed 
covenant,  my  angel  of  blessing,  my  good,  true  tuife  ! 
bending  to  kiss  her. 

He  remembered  afterward,  how  she  clung  to  his 
shoulder  and  hid  her  face  there,  when  he  placed  her  be- 
side him  on  the  bench  in  the  arbour,  where  they  sat  out 
the  half-hour  of  sunset  as  they  had  so  many  others  In 
days  gone  by. 

Eunice,  seated  behind  the  tea-um  when  they  obeyed 
Patsey's  suomions  to  supper,  noted  the  lessened  gloom  of 
her  sister's  mien  and  Roy*s  expression  of  radiant  content ; 
saw,  when  they  gathered  about  the  hearth  for  the  even- 
ing's talk,  that  Roy  took  in  his  clasp  the  hand  which 
generally  lay  listlessly  across  its  fellow  in  Jessie*s  lap 
and  that  she  allowed  him  to  retain  it.  Saw  and  was 
Lhankful  for  these  slight  harbingers  of  the  return  of  the 


love  and  brightness  which  were  once  her  child's  life- 
Tried  to  comfort  herself  in  her  isolation  with  the  belief 
that  the  night  was  passing  from  her  darling's  spirit. 

"  Wounds  soon  heal  in  hearts  young  and  healthy  as  is 
hers ! "  she  thought.  "  For  this,  at  least,  I  may  return 
hearty  thanks." 

Within  two  days  after  the  receipt  of  Roy's  first  letter, 
Eunice  had  announced  to  Jessie  the  reverse  of  her  plans 
for  the  winter.  Instead  of  removing  with  them  to 
Hamilton,  she  had  decided  to  hire  a  cottage  in  the  village, 
and  open  a  school  for  girls.  She  had  partially  engaged 
both  house  and  pupils  before  she  broached  the  subject  to 
her  sister.  Thoroughly  aroused  from  her  selfish  languor 
by  the  startling  intelligence,  Jessie  had  opposed  the 
scheme  with  might  and  main.  Accustomed  as  she  was 
to  Eunice's  calm  but  resolute  measures,  and  her  taci- 
turnity respecting  her  own  views,  wants,  and  plans,  this 
retreat  from  a  position  which  had  not  been  taken  without 
much  serious  thought,  filled  her  with  consternation. 
Having  plied  her  unsuccessfully  with  arguments  and 
entreaties  of  her  own  devising,  Jessie  wrote  to  Roy, 
begging  him  to  use  his  powerful  influence  to  avert  the 
threatened  evil. 

I  cannot  do  without  her  she  said,  without  staying 
to  reflect  upon  what  might  be  the  husband's  feeling  on 
reading  the  avowal, unlike  as  we  are  and  reserved  as  we 
have  been  to  one  another  on  some  subjects,  our  hearts  are 
knit  together  by  bands  which  are  all  the  stronger  for  our 
late  loss.  In  the  anticipation  of  this  parting,  my  only 
sister  seems  to  me  like  my  second  soul — the  other  part  of 
myself.  I  shall  be  less  than  half  a  woman  without  her. 
You  can  do  more  with  her  than  any  one  else.  If  you 
desire  my  happiness,  and  I  know  you  do,  entreat  her  not 
to  leave  me !  " 

If  aught  in  this  letter  wounded  Fordham,  nobody 
knew  it.  He  wrote  to  Eunice  forthwith  and  urgently  j 
did  his  best  to  dissuade  her  from  the  novel  project,  partly 
because  he  loved  and  respected  her,  chiefly  because  the 
matter  was  one  that  concerned  Jessie's  comfort  and 
happiness.  He  accomplished  nothing,  except  to  elicit 
from  Eunice  the  admission  that  she  had  no  counter- 
reasoning  to  offer,  and  a  mild  but  firm  repetition  of  her 
unalterable  resolve.  He  made  a  second  attempt  on 
Saturday  evening,  during  Jessie's  absence  from  the  room. 
Eunice  se^^ved  on  steadily  without  a  word,  while  he  set 
forth  the  disadvantages  of  her  present  plan — the  advan- 
tages of  the  former.  Finally,  brought  to  bay  by  his 
argument  and  searching  questions,  she  confronted  him 
abruptly. 

I  must  have  work,  and  plenty  of  it,  just  now,  Roy ! 
I  dare  not  be  idle !  When  it  shall  be  safe  and  best  for 
me  to  rest  and  think,  I  will  accept  your  offer.  I  beg 
you  to  believe  that  I  act  from  principle — ^not  caprice.  I 
am  sure  that  I  am  doing  right.  And  now,  please,  say  no 
more." 

He  desisted  at  that,  and  with  characteristic  magna- 
nimity, undertook  to  reconcile  his  wife  to  the  separation, 
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bj  holding  out  the  hope  that  it  was  but  temporary,  besides 
inquiring  into  the  minutiae  of  her  design,  and  lending  her 
what  assistance  she  required  in  the  furtherance  of  it.  All 
was  in  train  when  he  returned  to  his  post  of  duty  on 
Thursday  morning.  Repairs  were  in  progress  upon  the 
leased  cottage,  whidi  was  pretty  and  convenient ;  twenty 
pupils  engaged  to  begin  lessons  early  in  November  5  the 
sale  of  the  surplus  furniture  was  over,  and  the  sisters, 
with  Patsey,  were  busy  getting  the  rest  of  their  effects  in 
order  for  transportation.  Jessie  was  to  follow  in  two 
weeks,  when  she  had  seen  Eunice  and  the  faithful  servant 
domiciled  in  their  new  abode. 

It  was  the  longest  fortnight  Roy  had  ever  known, 
although  he  kept  his  loneliness  and  longing  to  himself, 
concealing  their  existence  most  carefully  from  his  wife. 
She  would  come  to  him  and  home,"  on  Wednesday  of 
the  second  week,  and  he  passed  every  hour  he  could  spare 
from  college  duties  and  sleep,  in  getting  the  house  ready 
for  her  reception.  On  Monday,  arrived  boxes  from 
Dundee  which  he  unpacked  with  his  own  hands.  They 
contained  Jessie's  personal  property — books,  books  and 
bijouterie,  and  the  most  delightful  occupation  of  his 
solitude  was  the  arrangement  of  these  in  parlour  and 
sitting-room.  He  slept  at  home,"  as  he  proudly  called 
it,  after  these  were  brought  in.  They  were  too  valuable 
to  be  left  unguarded. 

On  Tuesday  night,  Orrin  Wyllys,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  of  three  or  four  days  to  his  Jiancie, 
chanced  to  pass  the  house,  and  seeing  lights  on  the  first 
floor,  rang  the  bell. 

Roy  answered  it.  He  was  in  dressing-gown  and 
slippers — a  cigar  in  one  hand,  a  book  in  the  other. 

A  domesticated  Benedict  to  the  life !  "  laughed  his 
cousin,  as  he  followed  him  into  the  library.  "  Aha  ! 
there  is  an  old  and  valued  acquaintance." 

The  portrait  of  the  girl  at  the  wishing-well  hung 
opposite  the  door,  and,  he  observed,  in  exact  range  of 
Roy's  vision  as  he  sat  in  his  chair. 

"  You  will  find  many  more  if  you  will  use  your  eyes. 
Come  with  me." 

The  dining-room  adjoined  the  library,  and  the  parlours 
were  just  across  the  hall.  A  bronze  statuette  of  Pallas — 
four  feet  high,  mounted  upon  a  column  of  Egyptian 
marble — presented  to  the  popular  professor  by  the  students, 
was  the  most  conspicuous  ornament  5  but  scattered  here 
and  there  were  many  interesting  works  of  art  selected  by 
him  in  foreign  lands — always  with  reference  to  Jessie's 
tastes  and  wishes.  The  piano  was  Orrin's  bridal  gift— a 
surprise  held  in  reserve  by  the  fond  husband  to  brighten 
the  coming  home  of  his  household  deity.  But  the 
sitting-room  back  of  the  state  apartments,  was  the  one 
on  which  he  had  expended  most  care  and  time.  A  bay 
window  did  duty  for  the  more  roomy  oriel,  and  the 
shelf,  which  was  an  extension  of  the  sill,  was  filled  with 
plants. 

"  Next  spring  we  will  set  a  root  of  jessamme  out- 
side," remarked  Roy,  when  Orrin  praised  the  infant 


creepers — ivy  and  passion-flower — on  the  inside  ot  the 
casement. 

The  carpet  was  mosses,  green,  grey,  and  russet,  specked 
with  red-topped  lichens ;  the  walls  were  flushed  with 
pink.  Jessie's  escritoire  was  in  one  comer,  her  work- 
stand  in  another.  A  reading-lamp,  with  its  alabaster 
shade,  was  upon  the  centre-table,  and  a  low  loongiog 
chair  beside  it.  The  picture  of  Jessie*s  mother  hung 
over  the  mantel ;  Jessie's  books  strewed  the  stands,  and 
were  ranged  in  rows  within  a  handsome  bookcase  at  the 
back  of  the  room.  Choice  engravings  were  hong  m 
good  lights,  and  within  the  fireplace  lay  long,  well- 
seasoned  logs  ready  for  lighting. 

Beauty's  bower  !  **  said  Orrin,  gazing  aboat  him 
with  unqualified  approbation.  "  Who  would  have  gifen 
you  credit  for  such  a  genius  for  furnishing  ?  For  the  in- 
dividuality of  your  appointments  shows  that  you  are  not 
indebted  to  the  upholsterer  for  the  charming  efiect  Bat 
perhaps  you  have  worked  under  orders.  Did  Mrs. 
Fordham  and  her  sister  give  you  general  directions? " 

^'  None.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  approval  of  a  con- 
noisseur,** rejoined  Roy,  lightly.  *'  I  knew,  of  cooise, 
what  Jessie  would  like,  and  have  tried  to  please  her. 
Upholsterers  and  cartes  blanches  from  papa,  and  the  toils 
of  magnificence  are  the  luxuries  (and  nuisances)  of  meo 
who  marry  heiresses.    As  perhaps  you  have  discovered." 

"  Sagely  guessed !  I  heard  little  besides  millinerj, 
dressmaking,  and  upholstery  talk  while  at  B  .  Pon- 
derous preparations,  so  it  struck  me,  for  such  eveiydaj 
events  as  marrying,  giving  in  marriage,  and  going  to 
housekeeping.  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was 
anti-domestic  in  my  proclivities,  but  a  sight  of  this  idyl 
of  a  home  has  staggered  the  belief.  I  am  glad  you  are 
married,  old  fellow !  "  clapping  him  on  the  shoalder.  "  I 
could  not  tell  you  in  a  month  how  glad !  *' 

'*  Don't  begin,  then  !  '*  Roy  led  the  way  to  the 
library.  '*  Else,  not  to  be  outdone,  I  must  take  at  leas: 
a  year  in  which  to  express  my  gratification  at  the  event" 
Orrin  eyed  him  furtively  while  he  affected  to  be  en- 
grossed in  the  delicate  operation  of  lighting  the  cigar 
tendered  by  the  host.  Roy's  clear,  open  brow,  sunny 
smile,  and  the  hearty  ring  of  his  voice  were  indubitable 
signs  of  the  sincerity  of  his  happiness.  It  was  with  a 
lighter  spirit — I  leave  conscience  out  of  the  question- 
that  his  kinsman  threw  himself  back  in  his  comfortable 
chair,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  the  evening. 

"The  last  of  my  quasi  widowhood !  "  said  Roy.  "  ^ 
wish  it  were  the  last  of  your  bachelor  days,  Orrin ! " 

"  Ca  viendra!  **  returned  the  other,  his  cigar  between 
his  teeth.    "Next  month  is  December.'* 

"  I  hope  your  wife  will  take  as  kindly  to  me  as  mine 
does  to  you ! "  pursued  Roy.  "  And  that  I  may,  one 
day,  have  the  opportunity  to  prove  by  services  rendered 
her,  my  appreciation  of  the  care  you  have  taken  of  mj 
interests  in  my  absence." 

"  Don't  speak  of  it,  my  dear  boy!"  said  Orrin, hastilv. 
Even  he  coloured  slightly  at  the  unintentional  sarcasm- 
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He  coughed  to  emit  the  smoke  that  had  gone  down  the 
wroog  way,  and  this  gave  him  time  to  [rally  his  ideas. 
No  harm  had  come  of'  his  innocent  pastime.  Roy  was 
none  the  wiser^  and  his  bride  had  had  the  advantage  of 
a  new  sensation  in  the  development  of  her  latent  capa- 
cities for  loving  and  suffering.  She  would  be  better  and 
stronger  all  her  life ;  her  character  would  gain  breadth 
and  fibre  for  the  emotion  that  had  stirred  the  depths  of 
her  being.  It  was  wholesome,  if  sharp^  discipline — a 
sort  of  spiritual  subsoil  ploughing,  without  which  she 
might  never  have  developed  aright.  Women  were  a 
marvellous  and  an  entertaining  study.  Their  powers  of 
craft  and  concealment  were  beyond  man's  ken  or  imi- 
tation. The  most  imprudently  passionate  of  them,  acted 
sometimes  with  circumspection  that  would  put  a  Talley- 
rand to  the  blush.  Jessie,  mad  and  desperate  as  she  was 
at  her  last  interview  with  himself^  had  nevertheless  re- 
considered her  resolution  to  reveal  her  inconstancy  to  her 
lawful  lover,  and  judiciously  judging  that  the  Past  was 
gone  beyond  recall,  had  taken  up  with  the  old  love  so 
soon  as  the  new  one  was  off.  She  could  not  have  done 
better  for  all  parties.  "Scenes/*  except  when  senti- 
mental and  en  /e/e-d-/^/f,  were  a  vulgarism  to  be  eschewed 
by  refined  people. 

"Jack  shall  hav?  Gill, 
Nought  shall  go  ill," 

he  repeated,  mentally,  thus  salving  the  smart  caused  by 
Roy*s  thanks.  Jessie  and  I  will  be  capital  friends  and 
neighbours.  She  will  like  me  none  the  less  because  she 
knows  that,  had  she  been  possessed  of  the  fair  and  fond 
Hester's  wealth,  her  destiny  would  have  been  changed. 
She  is  too  acute  of  perception  not  to  comprehend  that,  in 
that  case,  my  sense  of  what  was  due  to  her  and  myself 
would  not  have  let  me  resign  her,  even  to  my  honoured 
cousin,  here.    But  what  is,  is  best,  I  suppose." 

**  You  have  never  met  my  Dulcinea,  I  believe?"  he 
said  aloud,  both  cigar  and  windpipe  being  in  good  working 
order  by  the  time  he  reached  this  consolatory  sequel. 

*'I  have  not  had  that  pleasure.  Jessie  gave  me  a 
slight  sketch  of  her — a  mere  outline,  which  I  hope  to  fill 
up  for  myself,  shortly,  from  life." 

"Then,"  meditated  the  cool  and  candid  bridegroom- 
elect,  "  my  tow-headed  divinity  lied  egregiously  about  that 
old  affair  !  I  inust  cross-examine  her  in  earnest,  and  if 
my  suspicion  is  correct,  make  her  retract  certain  counts  in 
her  indictment  against  Jessie's  husband.  I  owe  him  that 
much  reparation.  Since  they  are  a  wedded  unit,  things 
should  go  upon  velvet  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  fact 
of  human  imperfection.  I'll  send  the  lovely  Hester  to 
make  amends  to  Mrs.  Fordham,  some  time.  If  I  do  not 
forget  it" 


He  was  in  one  of  his  gracefully  indolent  moods  to- 
night, and  did  not  hurry  himself  in  speech. 

She  is  not  handsome.  You  would  not,  I  fear,  con- 
sider her  even  pretty,"  he  resumed,  after  a  few  lulling 
puffs,  such  as  might  be  necessary  to  temper  lovely  ex- 
aggeration. "But  she  is  a  dear,  affectionate,  pliant  little 
thing,  and  will  make  just  the  wife  a  hlasi  world  citizen 
like  myself  needs.  I  hope — I  think  you  will  like  her. 
But  I  don't  expect  you  to  see  in  her  the  peer  of  your 
glorious  Jessie,  however  well  she  may  suit  me." 

Roy,  when  left  alone  again,  pondered  this  speech 
dissatisfiedly. 

I  am  not  quite  content  with  this  match,  nor  with 
Orrin*s  tone.  1  had  not  looked  for  a  lover*s  rhapsodies, 
knowing  his  critical  taste  in  these  matters,  but  he  ought 
not  to  acknowledge  or  feel  the  need  of  apologies  for  his 
choice.  I  am  afraid  his  love  does  not  leave  him  as  little 
to  wish  for  and  to  fear,  as  mine  does  me." 

He  looked  up  at  the  portrait  with  a  smile. 

*'  But  there  is  only  one  Jessie  in  the  world,  and  she 
will  be  here  to-morrow  night." 

Still  standing  before  the  picture,  he  made  an  in- 
voluntary gesture,  as  of  folding  something  in  his  arms. 

"  My  darling !  soon  to  be  my  angel  in  the  house  !  I 
think  it  would  kill  me  to  lose  you  now." 

His  sudden  motion  had  struck  a  book  from  the  comer 
of  the  table,  exposing  a  letter  that  lay  beneath.  It  was  a 
foreign  envelope,  and  had  probably  been  given  to  the 
servant  by  the  postman  that  afternoon,  and  placed  there 
by  her  with  the  book  on  the  top  for  safe  keeping.  An 
enclosure  fell  out  as  he  opened  the  cover — a  letter  that 
had  arrived  in  Heidelberg  after  he  set  out  for  home,  said 
a  line  from  a  fellow-student  in  the  University.  The 
smile  lingered  lovingly  about  mouth  and  eyes,  while  he 
tore  off  the  inner  wrapper. 

The  superscription  was  Jessie's  the  note  the  short 
and  cold  farewell  she  had  indited  ailer  her  parting  with 
Orrin  Wyllys,  on  the  5th  of  September. 

No  harm  done !"  reiterated  the  affectionate  kinsman, 
walking  slowly  along  to  his  lodgings  under  the  pure  moon. 
"  I  should  have  been  sorry  had  she  carried  her  threat  into 
execution;  spoiled  h^r  own  prospects,  and  made  Roy 
wretched.  But  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  regret  the 
witch  even  now  that  I  am  on  the  eve  of  beatification. 
The  affair  was  interesting — most  engaging  while  it 
lasted — had  more  cayenne  and  wine  in  it  than  this  very 
lawful  and  eminently  remunerative  love-making.  My 
'lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks,*  says  it  is  'just  the 
sweetest  thing  in  the  world.'    Peut  etre. 

'  An  excellent  piece  of  work.  Madame  Lady  t 
Would  it  were  done  ! ' " 
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NOTABLE  LIVING  WOMEN  AND  THEIR  DEEDS. 

 ♦ — 


ADELAIDE  RISTORL 


A  DELAIDE  RISTORI,  the  celebrated  Italian  actress, 
was  born  a  dramatic  gipsy.    She  was  the  daughter 
of  two  obscure  members  of  a  travelling  theatrical  com- 
pany, and  entered  the  world  in  1821  at  Cividale,  a  little 
town  of  Friuli. 

Few  have  ever  appeared  on  the  stage  at  an  earlier  age. 
When  only  two  months  old  she  took  part  in  a  comedy 
entitled  "  The  New  Year's  Gift.*'    History  has  not  re- 
corded that  on  that  oc- 
casion she  showed  any 
signs  of  dramatic  genius, 
she  had  not  much  oppor- 
tunity, perhaps,  as  she 
was  only  introduced  and 
handed  about  in  a  basket. 

Four  years  later  she 
became  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  company,  and 
in  children's  parts  ex- 
cited uncommon  inter- 
est. Her  success  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  of 
salary,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  she  received 
higher  pay  than  either 
of  her  parents.  Acting, 
however,  was  not  much 
to  her  mind  ;  she  aspired 
rather  to  be  a  musician. 
As  the  result  of  this 
musical  impulse  she  used 
to  introduce  songs  in 
certain  comedies,  accom- 
panying herself  on  the 
piano^  and  producing 
considerable  effect, 
though  her  singing  and 
playing  were  entirely  by 
ear. 

Theresa  Ristori,  Ade- 
laide's grandmother,  was  her  first  teacher.  The  old  lady 
had  been  a  fine  actress  in  her  day,  and  was  ambitious 
that  the  same  should  be  said  of  her  grandchild.  She 
looked  with  no  favour  on  the  guitar,  which  Adelaide 
was  always  thrumming,  and  as  a  punishment  for  her  not 
studying  used  to  put  the  little  girl  in  an  open  trunk  during 
meal-times.  This  mild  form  of  imprisonment  and  star- 
vation produced  the  desired  effect:  Adelaide  applied 
herself  with  energy  to  the  theatrical  art. 


Adelaide  Ristori. 
{By  permissioH  of  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company. ) 


When  the  little  Ristori  was  twelve  years  old,  bo 
parents  transferred  their  services  to  a  ntw  company,  of 
quite  as  wandering  a  nature  as  that  with  which  thej 
had  formerly  been  connected.  She  now  played  the  rClts  of 
soubrette  "  and  "  ing6nue."  At  fourteen  she  undertook 
the  very  important  part  of  "  Francesca  da  Rimimi.'*  From 
that  time  forward  the  yoimg  actress  not  only  supported  her 
parents  but  also  her  six  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  all 

younger  than  herself. 

Adelaide  now  became 
a  member  of  the  Royal 
Sardinian  Company,  di- 
rected most  ably  bj 
Gaetano  Bazzi,  and  lo- 
cated for  six  mondis  of 
the  year  at  Turin.  In 
her  new  sphere  onr 
heroine  took  her  first 
lessons  in  real  art  Hie 
leading  member  of 
Bazzi's  Company  was 
Carlotta  Marchionni,  an 
actress  who  was  as  gene- 
rous as  she  was  great. 
She  was  near  the  close 
of  her  career,  and  was 
delighted  to  see  in  Ade- 
Imde  one  to  whom  her 
crown  might  be  be- 
queathed. That  Ade- 
laide would  have  a  great 
career  she  was  confident, 
and  she  laboured  to  im- 
part lo  her  all  the  valu- 
able knowledge  of  which 
she  stood  in  need. 

Mdlle.  Ristori  made  so 
much  progress  during 
three  years  of  constant 
intercourse  with  her 
teacher,  that  La  Marchionni,  on  retiring  from  the  sUgc  in 
1 840,  wished  her  pupil  to  assume  her  roles.  The  critidsms 
of  La  Marchionni,  on  the  acting  of  her  pro/^^^e,  were,  we  are 
told,  terribly  severe.  When  Adelaide  played  an  important 
part,  she  always  appeared  in  the  theatre  to  sit  in  judgment, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  would  go  behind 
the  scenes  to  deliver  her  verdict  to  the  aspiring  actress. 

"  Well,  maestra,  how  did  I  act  to-night  f "  RistoH 
would  ask  with  fear  and  trembling. 
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If  she  had  not  come  up  to  expectation.  La  Mar- 
chionni  would  answer:  ''Like  an  imbecile!  You  had 
better  go  and  wash  dishes  !  Don't  flatter  yourself  that 
people  applaud  your  acting.  It  is  your  beauty.  Their 
hravas  are  worth  nothing.    1  tell  you  you  are  an  idiot." 

At  other  times,  when  satisfied.  La  Marchionni  would 
hold  her  arms,  and  endeavouring  to  hide  her  content 
under  a  look  of  assumed  displeasure,  would  mutter, Y\\ 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you.  You  act  too  much 
as  I  would  have  you  !  " 

We  now  find  Ristori  accepting  an  engagement  as  a 
member  of  the  Ducal  Company  of  Parma.  But  inces- 
sant work  had  told  upon  her  health,  and  she  was 
threatened  with  consumption.  She  retired  to  a  friend's 
villa,  near  Bologna,  and  did  absolutely  nothing  for  four 
months.  By  the  end  of  that  time,  rest  and  freedom  from 
every  species  of  excitement  and  annoyance,  had  restored 
her  completely  to  health. 

She  resumed  her  profession,  and  in  1842,  first  began 
to  create.  For  the  six  years  which  followed,  she  sustained 
a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  comedienne  and  delineator  of 
the  romantic  drama.  But  before  the  six  years  were  ex- 
pired, she  played  a  part  in  a  little  romantic  drama  of  her 
own  in  real  life.  About  1846,  in  Rome,  she  met 
Giuliano  del  Grillo,  a  son  of  the  Marchese  Capranica, 
and  heir  to  the  Del  Grillo  estates.  A  mutual  attach*- 
ment  sprung  up  between  the  young  people ;  they  became 
everything  in  the  world  to  each  other. 

The  aristocratic  father  was  of  course  enraged.  Was 
it  not  preposterouB  that  a  member  of  one  of  Rome's 
oldest  ducal  families  should  fall  in  love  with  one  of 
bumble  origin,  and  worse  still,  an  actress }  The  Mar- 
chese Capranica  did  all  he  could  to  alienate  the  afEections 
of  his  son.    He  might  have  spared  his  pains. 

Force  of  circumstances  separated  the  lovers.  Ade- 
laide had  to  leave  Rome  in  order  to  fulfil  an  engagement 
in  Florence.  Del  Grillo  would  have  accompanied  her, 
but  through  his  father's  representations  he  could  not 
obtain  a  passport.  Even  correspondence  was  rendered 
a  difficult  matter ;  but  love  is  fertile  in  expedients,  and 
many  letters  passed  between  the  two,  unknown  to  the 
spies  who  surrounded  them. 

At  last,  Del  Grillo  learned  that  the  object  of  his 
adoration  had>  been  unwell.  He  tormented  himself  with 
anxiety,  and  grew  so  unhappy  at  not  seeing  her,  that  he 
wrote  imploring  her  to  meet  him  at  Civita  Vecchia,  which 
city,  being  within  the  papal  jurisdiction,  he  could  visit 
without  a  passport.  Ristori  received  his  letter,  and, 
regardless  of  consequences,  set  out  for  the  appointed 
rendezvous.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  father  and 
her  maid,  and  had  a  rough  passage,  being  very  nearly 
shipwrecked  on  the  way.  In  the  old  castle  of  Santa 
Severs,  which  stood  lonely  and  gloomy  without  the  walls 
of  Civita  Vecchia,  the  lovers  had  a  stolen  interview. 

By  means  of  ingeniously-laid  plans^  which  it  is,  per- 
haps, useless  to  describe,  as  our  readers  are  never  likely 
to  be  in  equally  unfortunate  circumstances — at  least  we 


sincerely  hope  not — Del  Grillo  managed  to  accompany 
Adelaide  the  greater  part  of  the  way  back  to  Florence. 

When  they  arrived  at  a  little  post-town,  the 
exact  locality  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, they  knew  that  they  must  part.  The  horses 
were  being  changed,  and  there  was  little  time  to  spare. 
Priests  were  saying  mass  in  a  church  hard  by  the  inn, 
and  into  this  church  the  two  lovers  entered,  Adelaide's 
father  accompanying  them.  They  knelt  before  the  altar, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  service,  in  the  presence  of  the 
priests  and  the  audience,  proclaimed  themselves  man 
and  wife.  In  the  Romagna,  we  may  add,  a  marriage 
of  this  kind  is,  in  default  of  any  other,  considered  valid. 

Ristori  now  proceeded  on  her  journey  to  Florence  ; 
Del  Grillo  betook  himself  to  Cesena.  His  business  there 
was  soon  finished,  and  he  determined,  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  to  join  his  wife.  To  enter  Florence,  it  was 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  have  a  passport.  He  contrived 
to  buy  one.  Then  he  had  to  assume  a  disguise.  He 
put  on  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  set  off  in  an  open 
mule-cart  The  road  lay  over  the  Appenines,  and  was 
steep  and  rugged  ^  whilst  the  winds  of  the  mountain 
passes  were  bleak.  On  entering  Florence,  Del  Grillo 
trembled  lest  the  custom«house  officers  should,  on  opening 
his  trunk,  recognise  the  cipher  on  his  linen.  They  did  not, 
however,  and,  chilled  and  weary,  he  made  his  way  to 
Adelaide's  apartoient.  She  was  absent  at  the  tlieatre, 
but  soon  returned  laden  with  flowers — the  trophies  of 
her  night's  triumphs — to  find  one  who  had  gone  through 
so  much  for  her  sake.  From  that  time  forth  she  and 
her  husband  were  inseparable. 

The  interesting  incidents  of  her  life  were  far  from 
being  at  an  end,  and  the  first  which  happened  after  her 
marriage  is  thus  told  by  an  American  author,  who  was 
personally  acquainted  with  our  heroine :  — "  Being  at 
Bologna,  and  having  purchased  a  very  valuable  set  of 
stage  jewels  from  an  artiste  about  to  many  Prince 
Lichtenstein,  Ristori  became  an  object  of  interest  to  a 
band  of  brigands,  who,  supposing  that  the  jewels  were 
real,  determined  to  capture  them.  The  opportunity  for 
which  they  waited  arrived  when  Ristori  set  out  for 
Florence  in  two  coaches — herself,  her  mother,  father,  and 
maid  being  in  one,  and  her  husband  and  brother  in  the 
other.  Eleven  miles  from  Bologna,  Ristori's  carriage, 
which  happened  to  be  some  distance  in  advance,  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  these  gentlemanly  Fra  Diavaloe, 
who  demanded  their  money  or  their  lives,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word  by  presenting  arms.  Helping  themselves 
to  the  contents  of  Signer  Ristori's  pockets,  they  then  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  violent  hands  on  his  wife,  whereupon 
Adelaide  poured  out  the  vials  of  her  wrath  so  fearlessly 
and  with  such  efiect,  that  the  brigands,  overcome  with 
surprise  at  seeing  a  woman  exhibit  so  much  courage 
under  the  circumstances,  abstained  from  further  spoliation 
in  that  direction.  Attempting  to  take  Ristori's  purse 
from  her,  which  contained  the  key  of  her  jewel-box,  she 
resisted  in  such  vigorous  Italian  that  the  robbers  finally. 
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gave  up  the  effort,  and  betook  themselves  to  overhauling 
the  baggage.  At  this,  Ristori  jumped  out  of  the  coach^ 
and  running  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  second 
carriage,  so  frightened  the  brigands  by  her  calls,  that 
they,  thinking  a  strong  party  might  be  approaching,  fled 
widi  comparatively  little  plunder." 

The  young  couple,  not  long  after  this,  returned  to 
Rome,  but  were  not  received  by  the  Capranicas.  It  was 
hoped  that,  after  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  a  recon- 
ciliation might  be  effected.  But  no  5  the  Marchese 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  Del  Grillo's  mother, 
a  good  and  noble  woman,  relented,  however,  and 
was  soon  on  affectionate  terms  with  her  daughter-in- 
law. 

As  some  doubt  seems  to  have  existed  regarding  the 
legality  of  the  imion  of  Ristori  and  Del  Grillo,  a  second 
marriage  was  celebrated,  with  all  due  solemnity,  in  1847, 
on  the  day  of  the  happy  saint,  Fattibuoni.  The  Marchese 
persisted  in  refusing  to  recognize  what  he  considered  a 
mesalliance ;  but,  after  the  death  of  Ristori*s  first  child 
and  the  birth  of  her  second,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
taken  to  his  son's  house,  when  "  his  indignation  melted 
into  a  benediction." 

Adelaide  Ristori  now  made  a  concession  to  the 
aristocratic  family  with  which  she  had  allied  herself — she 
retired  from  the  stage.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  she 
felt  it  as  a  sacrifice ;  she  was  disgusted  at  the  time  with 
the  audiences  of  Turin,  who  did  not  appreciate  her. 

Her  retirement  only  lasted  for  a  year.  She  had  never 
lost  sight  of  her  old  professional  comrades,  and  one  day 
learned  that  Pisenti,  a  manager  under  whom  she  had 
served,  was  in  prison  for  debt.  The  Marchesa  Del 
Grillo's  sympathy  was  excited,  and  she  resolved  to  give  a 
representation  for  his  benefit.  Crowds  besieged  the 
theatre,  broke  the  windows  even,  in  the  excitement  of 
trying  to  find  places,  and  shouted  ''Bravo!  Bravis- 
sima  !  "  till  everybody  was  hoarse.  The  actress  felt  her 
old  passion  for  the  stage  returning ;  a  year  of  private  life 
had  been  more  than  enough  for  her.  The  stern  father 
saw  and  acknowledged  the  greatness  of  his  daughter-in- 
law,  and  withdrew  his  objections  to  her  pursuing  a  career 
for  which  Heaven  had  evidently  destined  her.  The 
theatre  now  became  once  more  the  scene  of  our  heroine's 
triumphs,  and  not  as  the  Marchesa  Del  Grillo  but  as 
Adelaide  Ristori  she  has  endeared  herself  to  every  lover  of 
theatrical  art  in  the  world. 

She  was  now  more  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  great  reputation  than  before  her  marriage. 
We  find  her  listening  to  sensible  advice,  and  resolving  to 
devote  herself  to  the  study  of  high  tragedy.  She  made 
her  d6but  in  the  title-role  of  Alfieri's  masterpiece  of 
''  Myrrha,**  but  at  first  was  not  successful.  She,  how- 
ever, shortly  afterwards  resmned  the  part,  and  created 
that  "  Myrrha  "  which  no  other  living  actress  has  dared 
to  attempt. 

All  Italy  soon  became  familiar  with  her  name,  and 
load  in  expressing  admiration  of  her  talents.    But  there 


were  worlds  beyond  Italy  to  be  conquered,  and  oor 
actress  turned  her  thoughts  towards  Paris.  There  lay 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  artistic  aspiration.  To  appear  be- 
fore the  critical  audiences  of  that  great  city  was  a  bold 
undertaking.  The  manager  of  the  Royal  Sardinian 
Company,  of  which  Adelaide  Ristori  was  the  prima 
donna,  at  first  refused  to  go.  The  prima  donna  urged 
and  implored,  but  the  timid  impressario  advocated  re- 
maining in  Italy,  where  money  was  oertam  and  a 
reputation  already  secured. 

Ristori  was  resolute:  to  Paris  she  would  go.  She 
had  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  company,  and  a 
national  pride  in  the  undertaking.  Her  husband,  the 
Marchese  Del  Grillo,  shared  her  feelings.  He  assumed 
all  risk,  and  the  whole  company  set  out  for  the  Freodi 
capital. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1855,  when  Paris  was  in  all  the 
gaiety  of  its  first  Exposition  UniverseUe,  the  Royal  Sar- 
dinian Company  made  its  first  appearance  at  the  Italian 
Opera  House  in  Sylvio  Pellico's  tragedy  of  Francesca 
da  Rimini."  Just  at  this  time  Rachel  the  great  actress 
was  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame.  The  appearance  of 
Ristori  was  therefore  regarded  by  the  Parisians  as  an  open 
challenge  to  contest  the  superiority  of  their  tragic  queen. 
Ristori's  audience  on  her  first  night  was  not  large,  bat 
it  was  enthusiastic,  and  brought  Francesca  back  to  life  bj 
recalling  her  three  times  before  the  curtain. 

Fame  spreads  quickly :  before  many  days  were  over 
the  theatre  was  crowded,  and  the  press  was  onanimous  in 
Ristori's  praise.  Dumas  pere  made  haste  to  write  "  Last 
night  I  was  at  the  representation  of  Francesca  da  Rimini, 
at  the  Salle  Ventatour.  I  looked  round  the  theatre  and  did 
not  see  Rachel.  I  beg  that  she  will  go  and  observe  how 
the  death-scene  is  performed.**  Rachel,  by  the  waj, 
would  not  play  in  Dumas's  pieces,  and  this  most  be 
looked  upon  as  a  spiteful  suggestion  intended  to  annoy 
the  great  tragedienne. 

A  week  after  her  first  appearance  Ristori  played  in 
"  Myrrha."  Francesca  was  foigotten,  powerful  thoogh 
her  representation  of  that  character  had  been.  "  Ristori," 
says  one  writer,  "became  la  sublime  actrice,  the  stage 
was  carpeted  with  flowers,  critics  laid  their  ofl^ngs  at 
the  shrine  of  the  Italian  muse,  artists  and  authors  cele- 
brated her  triumphs  on  canvas,  in  marble,  in  prose,  and 
in  verse.**  ^'  Notre  langue*'  Lamartine  declared,  "est 
trop  pauvre  pour  exprimer  la  valeur  de  ceiie  femme"  and, 
after  witnessing  her  extraordinary  performance,  the  poet 
addressed  some  beautiful  lines  to  the  heroine  of  Alfien's 
masterpiece.  Jules  Janin,  the  celebrated  French  critic, 
and  member  of  the  Academy,  was  much  struck  by  her 
personal  appearance,  which  he  thus  describes :  ^  Thoogh 
our  professional  coquettes  will  be  scandalized,  and  cry 
that  it  is  impossible,  to  Ristori  appertains  the  strange 
distinction  of  acting  with  her  fine,  if  somewhat  dark 
countenance,  fresh  and  adorned  with  its  life  and  charoii 
such  as  her  Creator  made  it.  It  is  herself  that  stands 
before  you,  and  for  this  once  alone  can  you  boast  oi 
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having  ^een  on  the  stage  a  real  person.  She  has  not  a 
particle  of  powder,  of  white,  or  carmine.  Nothing  on 
her  hair,  nothing  on  her  eyebrows  $  those  two  eyes  are 
literally  two  black  diamonds^  which  shine  and  burn^  and 
bum  and  shine  without  any  charcoal." 

Rachel  herself  went  incognito  to  see  her  rival.  ^'  Cette 
femme  me  fait  mal !  Cette  Jeinme  me  fait  mal !  "  she 
exclaimed,  and^  greatly  excited^  left  die  theatre  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  tragedy. 

The  Italy  of  1855  was  not  the  Italy  of  to-day.  It 
was  written  of  contemptuously  by  French  litterateurs  as 
the  land  of  the  dead^  so  it  was  with  all  the  greater  sur- 
prise that  the  Parisian  public  listened  to  our  heroine. 
**Who  would  have  suspected/'  exclaimed  Alexander 
Dumas,  "  that  Italy^  which  had  applauded  the  scum  of 
our  theatres^  possessed  such  actors  !  "  It  was  difficult, 
too,  for  Janin  to  realize  Aliieri*s  excellence  as  a  dramatic 
poet  Of  Ristori*s  '*  Myrrha  '*  there  was,  much  to  her 
surprise,  but  one  opinion.  "  How  very  singular/'  she 
said  one  day,  ''the  Parisians  spend  ten  francs  a  night 
to  see  me  perform,  and  even  then  all  cannot  obtain 
admission ;  while  at  Turin,  where  I  could  be  heard  in 
*  Myrrha'  for  eighty  centimes,  no  one^came.'* 

But  the  most  flattering  triumph  was  yet  to  come. 
The  French  Government  made  her  the  most  tempting 
ofiers  in  order  to  attach  her  to  the  Th^^tre  Fran9aise.  It 
was  a  great  temptation,  and  had  she  loved  applause  more 
than  art  she  would  have  yielded  to  it.  All  France  was  in 
favour  of  her  accepting,  except  one  critic,  who  endea- 
voured to  stem  the  current  of  popular  opinion,  and  advised 
her  to  "  leave  French  tragedy  alone^  and  force  Paris  to 
study  Italian.". 

To  her  credit  Ristori  refused  to  enter  on  the  brilliant 
position  placed  at  her  disposal.  I  cannot  renounce  my 
nationality,"  she  said,  and  then  she  added,  Paris  gladly 
welcomes  Italian  singing  and  dancing;  let  the  Italian 
drama  enjoy  equal  privileges.  If  Rossini,  Bellini, 
Donizetti^  and  Verdi^  can  obtain  a  hearing  for  six 
months  during  the  year,  surely  Paris  should  accord  the 
rights  of  citizenslup  to  the  master-pieces  of  the  Italian 
theatre.'' 

This  reasoning  had  some  effect.  M.  Fould,  the 
Minister  of  State^  who  had  acted  the  part  of  Ambassador^ 
carried  the  words  of  the  actress  to  the  Emperor,  and  the 
very  next  day  she  was  gratified  by  receiving  an  imperial 
decree  authorizing  her  to  give  dramatic  performances  at 
the  Theltre  Italiens  during  February,  March^  and  April, 
for  three  years. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  Ristori  appeared  ^in  "  Maria 
Stuarda,"  a  part  in  which  Rachel  was  justly  celebrated. 
The  criticism  with  which  she  was  greeted  could  hardly 
have  been  more  favourable.  Rachel,  unwilling  that  her 
nral  should  have  all  the  field  to  herself,  gave  one  repre- 
sentation of  the  captive  queen,  at  the  Th^tre  Fran^aise 
on  the  same  night  that  Ristori  performed  the  part  at  the 
Italiens. 

Ristori's  first  season  in  Paris  ended  on  the  loth  of 


September,  and  was  found  to  have  realized  the  round 
sum  of  half  a  million  francs.  Francesca  da  Rimini  '* 
"  Myrrha/'  "  Maria  Stuarda,'*  and  "  Pia  de  Tolomei,"  had 
created  for  her  a  fame  by  which  she  could  henceforth 
command  audiences  throughout  the  world.  "  She  had 
given  three  performances  of  'Francesca,'  seventeen  of 
'  Myrrha,*  twenty-two  of  'Maria  Stuarda,'  and  seven  of 
'  Pia.'  She  had  acquired  the  friendship  of  such  men  as 
Lamartine,  Legouv6,  and  Alfred  de  Vigny ;  and  on  the 
day  of  her  benefit  she  had  been  presented  with  a  medal 
struck  in  her  honour  by  the  Italian  residents  of  Paris, 
containing  an  epigram  written  by  Joseph  Montanelli. 
She  had  had  her  portrait  painted  by  Ary  SchefTer,  and  had 
been  the  recipient  of  such  imperial  approbation  as  France 
had  extended  to  no  artist  since  the  days  of  Talma." 
Through  the  medium  of  his  private  secretary.  Napoleon 
sent  her  a  beautiful  bracelet  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  the 
head  sparkling  with  diamonds,  to  which  a  note  was 
attached  stating,  amongst  other  compliments,  that  ''in 
consenting  to  receive  your  adieux,  the  Emperor  reckons 
on  a  short  absence." 

In  her  second  Parisian  season,  M.  Legouve  confided  to 
her  his  "  Medea/'  which  Rachel  had  refused  to  play,  and 
which  Montanelli  translated  for  her  into  Italian.  The 
latter  author  also  wrote  for  her  an  original  piece, 
Camma.*' 

The  triumphs  of  Ristori  in  France  do  not  seem  to 
have  added  to  the  favour  which  she  had  enjoyed  hitherto 
in  her  native  land.  Her  popularity,  however,  was  now 
European,  and  she  enjoyed  in  all  the  capitals  of  the  Con- 
tinent the  applause  for  which  Paris  had  given  the  signal. 
Her  first  visit  to  Spain  took  place  in  September,  1857,  and 
at  Madrid  her  reception  was  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
character.  In  1858,  she  visited  Prussia,  and  the  King  was 
so  delighted  with  her  noble  conception  of  Mosenthal's 
"  Deborah/*  that  he  decorated  her  with  the  Order  of 
Merit — an  honour  never  before  accorded  to  a  woman. 

During  the  seasons  of  1856,  1857,  and  1858,  she 
appeared  in  London  with  great  success  in  a  round  of 
characters.  She  assumed,  among  other  parts,  Alfieri*s 
Rosmunda/*  "La  Lecandiera/'  of  Goldoni;  ''Mac- 
beth," "Fazio,"*'  Phedre/'  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur/* 
"Ottavia,"  «  Mary  Stuart,"  and  "Elizabeth.*' 

In  i860,  she  gave  representations  in  Holland  and 
Russia,  and  obtained  extraordinary  success  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the  beginning  of  1861.  Our  actress  seems,  at 
this  time,  to  have  dabbled  a  little  in  politics.  Her  powers 
of  persuasion,  no  doubt,  made  her  a  very  useful  political 
agent.  When  fulfilling  her  professional  engagement  at 
St.  Petersburg,  she  was  entrusted  by  Count  Cavour 
with  a  secret  diplomatic  mission.  Several  of  Cavour *s 
letters  to  Ristori  are  to  be  found  in  his  '*  General  Corres- 
pondence." In  one  of  them  the  great  statesman  refers 
to  this  mission :  "I  applaud  in  you,*'  he  says,  '*not  only 
the  first  artiste  in  Europe,  but  the  most  skilful  co-operator 
in  diplomatic  negotiations.'* 

She  returned  to  France,  and  played  at  the  Od6on  the 
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role  of  "Beatrix"  in  a  drama  written  for  her  by  M. 
Legoav^.  It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  played  in 
French,  and  the  task  of  creating  a  part  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage was  an  extremely  hazardous  one.  Gratitude  to 
France  for  what  her  alliance  had  accomplished  for  Italy 
in  1859,  friendship  for  the  author  of  the  play,  in- 
duced Ristori,  however,  to  risk  her  reputation  as  an 
a-tiste.  It  was  not  till  the  first  performance  that  she 
fully  realized  what  she  was  about  to  do.  Then,  over- 
come by  the  applause  which  greeted  her  entrance,  and 
feeling  how  much  was  expected  of  her,  stage-fright  got 
the  mastery,  and  she  was  obliged  to  sit  down  in  order 
to  gain  sufficient  self-control  to  proceed  with  the  part. 

Beatrix  **  proved  an  extraordinary  success.  It  was  per- 
formed eighty  nights  in  Paris  in  1861,  besides  meeting 
with  equal  favour  in  the  provinces  of  France.  At  one 
time,  Adelaide  E^istori  travelled  with  two  distinct  com- 
panies, one  French  and  the  other  Italian,  the  former 
being  engaged  expressly  for  Legouv^*s  comedy.  In 
playing  in  French,  it  may  be  observed  she  has  never 
quite  lost  the  foreign  accent. 

In  1861,  her  husband,  the  Marquise  del  Grillo,  died. 
The  career  of  the  actress,  however,  soon  resumed  its 
usual  course. 

After  having  gathered  laurels  everywhere  throughout 
Europe  from  Dublin  to  Moscow,  Ristori  turned  her 
thoughts  to  the  East.  In  the  autumn  of  1864,  she  sailed 
for  Egypt.  **It  is  no  little  glory,**  says  one  writer,  "  to 
have  carried  the  Italian  drama  to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
to  have  spoken  Dante*s  language  to  the  children  of  the 
Nile,  to  have  interpreted  Alfieri  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  pyramids.  What  other  artist  can  claim  to  have  held 
the  interest  of  an  Egyptian  audience  for  thirty-seven 
nights  by  the  charms  of  pantomime  and  facial  expression 
alone?" 

Additional  triumphs  were  secured  at  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople,  and  at  Athens  her  success  was  immense. 

In  November  of  1865,  she  gave  one  performance  at 
Utrecht.  On  her  arrival  there,  the  whole  University 
turned  out  to  meet  her|  two  carriages,  drawn  by  four 
milk- white  horses,  were  in  readiness  for  her  party  5  a 
band  led  the  way,  and  the  road  was  strewn  with 
flowers. 

On  her  return  to  Paris  in  1865,  she  commenced  again 
to  play  the  r6le  of  "  Beatrix,**  but  it  was  not  so  successful 
as  formerly:  it  was  performed  only  for  twenty-one 
Bights. 

In  1 856,  she  set  out  with  a  theatrical  company  for 
the  United  States.  There  she  was  warmly  welcomed, 
and  an  almost  fabulous  amount  of  money  was  made  by 
her  in  a  very  short  time.  After  playing  in  the  States, 
she  set  out  for  South  America,  and  gave  a  series  of 
representations  in  the  chief  towns  of  Brazil,  La  Plata, 
and  the  Argentine  Confederation. 

She  returned  to  Europe  about  1870,  and  in  1871  we 
find  her  revisiting  her  native  land,  and  appearing  at  the 
Apollo  Theatre  of  Rome  in  the  character  of  Fedra. 


Her  wonderful  impersonation  of  that  character  must  be 
added  to  the  long  list  of  triumphs  in  her  dramatic  career. 

She  reappeared  in  London,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen 
years,  on  the  nth  of  June,  1873.  Her  first  representi- 
tion  was  that  of  Medea.'*  Speaking  of  it,  an  able 
critic  remarks,  ^  The  prevailing  characteristic  of  Madame 
Ristori's  acting  is  tendemess.  Her  behaviour  to  her 
children  has  a  weary  despondency,  quickened  at  times 
into  a  rapture  of  appeal  and  supplication.  Her  haads 
tremble  over  them,  and  her  whde  frame  quivers  with 
apprehension.  .  .  .  The  facial  play  was  admirable,  and 
the  gestures  were  wildly  and  incoherently  tragic.  The 
whole  performance  had  the  statuesque  grace,  moreover, 
which  is  so  noteworthy  in  the  representations  of  Madame 
Ristori."  She  next  appeared  as  Mary  Stuart,  a  part 
which  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  her,  and  after- 
wards in  several  other  characters. 

In  the  end  of  October,  she  gave  her  fwewell  per- 
formance in  London.  On  this  occasion  she  favoured  dtt 
public  with  a  rendering  in  English  of  the  sleep-walking 
scene  in  "  Macbeth."  It  was  a  subtle  and  powerfbl 
representation,  realistic  in  accessories  and  detail,  bat 
thoroughly  imaginative  in  general  conception.  Its  eflect 
upon  the  audience  was  electrical.  As  to  her  prooon- 
ciation,  there  was  very  little  to  show  that  bur  heroine 
was  not  an  Englishwoman. 

Madame  Ristori  took  her  farewell  of  the  English 
stage  at  the  Queen*s  Theatre,  Manchester^  on  the  iiih 
of  November.  In  a  letter  to  the  manager  of  the  Queen's, 
she  said,  **  I  am  very  happy  to  take  my  farewell  of  this 
great  country  in  a  city  where  I  have  met  with  one  rf 
my  most  cordial  welcomes." 

The  reader  who  has  not  been  so  fortuaate  as  to  see 
our  heroine  upon  the  stage,  may  be  curious  to  have  some 
particulars  as  to  her  appearance.  We  may  well  apjdj 
to  her  the  words  from  Joanna  Baillie's  "Jane  de  Moot- 
fort,"  with  which  Campbell  once  sketched  a  portrait  of 
the  great  actress,  Mrs.  Siddons : — 

Lady.  How  looks  her  countenance? 

Page.  So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
I  shrunk  at  first  in  awe  ;  bat.  when  she  smiled, 
Methought  I  could  have  compassed  sea  and  land 
To  do  her  bidding. 

Lady.  Is  she  young  or  old  ? 

Page.  Neither,  if  I  right  guess ;  but  she  is  fiur, 
For  Time  has  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her 
As  he  too  had  been  awed. 

Lady.  The  foolish  stripling  I 
She  has  bewitched  thee.    Is  she  large  in  stature? 

Page.  So  stately  and  so  graceful  is  her  form, 
I  thought  at  first  her  stature  was  gigantic ; 
But  on  a  near  approach,  I  found,  in  truth, 
She  scarcely  does  surpass  the  middle  size. 

Ristori  the  woman,  however,  is  very  unlike  Ristff» 
the  actress.  If  the  reports  of  biography  are  to  be  credited; 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  always  more  or  less  of  a  tragedy 
She  stabbed  the  potatoes,"  made  the  boy  quake  whtf 
she  called  for  beer,  astounded  tradespeople  by  the  majetic 
tones  in  which  she  asked  whether  material  for  dothmg 
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would  wash,  and  terrified  her  dressing-maid  by  the 
sepulchral  intensity  of  her  exclamations.  But  "the 
awe,  "  observes  a  personal  friend  of  our  actress,  "which 
Ristori  frequently  excites  is  confined  entirely  to  the 
theatre.  Away  from  it  she  is  the  most  human — and 
humane — the  mo$t  simple,  the  most  unaffected,  the  most 
sympathetic  of  women.  So  strongly  is  the  line  drawn 
between  reality  and  fiction,  that,  in  Ristori's  presence,  it 
requires  a  mental  effort  to  recall  her  histrionic  greatness, 


though  you  have  a  sense  of  her  power,  and  you  feel 
persuaded  that  whatever  such  a  woman  earnestly  willed 
would  be  accomplished.*' 

We  must  not  suppose  that  in  the  career  of  Madame 
Ristori  genius  has  done  everything ;  far  from  that,  every 
step  upward  has  been  the  result  of  hard  work.  Incessant 
study  is  the  foundation  on  which  she  has  built  her 
success,  as  indeed  it  is  the  foundation  on  which  all  lasting 
triumphs  must  rest. 


THE  YOUNG  HOUSEKEEPER. 


n^HE  interest  taken  in  this  important  subject,  and  the 
^  amount  of  correspondence  and  controversy  to 
which  it  has  given  rise  in  some  of  the  Ladies'  papers,*' 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present  day.  House- 
keeping, it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  governing  of  the 
Home,"  which  to  every  woman  ought  to  be  a  sweet  and 
sacred  duty,  and  one  worthy  of  much  of  her  thought  and 
care.  Every  woman  "  was,  or  is,  or  hopes  to  be,*'  a 
housekeeper — that  is,  queen  of  her  own  little  kingdom — 
which  it  should  be  her  aim  to  rule  with  such  love  and 
intelligence  as  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  all  under  her 
mfluence. 

Our  advanced  civilization  seems  to  demand  a  more 
perfect  aud  fijLed  arrangement  of  our  homes  than  would 
have  been  possible  forty  years  ago.  The  introduction  of 
the  sewing-machine  has  also  given  more  leisure  to  the 
female  members  of  the  household,  thereby  leaving  them 
more  time  for  other  important  branches  of  domestic 
utility,  as  also  for  the  higher  development  of  musical  or 
other  talents. 

With  the  increase  of  refinement  and  comfort  in  our 
homes,  there  ought  to  be  an  advance  in  the  science  of 
domestic  cookery,  and  efforts  are  being  made  on  all  sides 
to  effect  an  improvement  in  this  very  important  matter, 
and  the  ladies  are  coming  forward,  bravely  and  heartily 
^  pupils.  No  doubt  there  is  very  much  to  be  learned 
from  France ;  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  much  im- 
provement needed  in  our  ordinary  English  fare  ;  to  com- 
bine the  best  qualities  of  both  French  and  English  methods 
should  be  the  aim  of  those  who  wish  to  unite  refinement 
and  comfort  with  economy. 

The  results  will  richly  reward  the  efibrt,  for  a  well- 
ordered  home  adds  to  the  happiness  of  every  member  of 
it.  A  wise  distribution  of  time  gives  a  happy  leisure, 
^ith  all  its  opportunities  of  mental  improvement,  culti- 
vation of  musical  and  art  tastes,  to  say  nothing  of 
needlework  and  the  charming  care  of  the  flower-garden. 
The  proper  value  of  time  and  the  wise  use  of  it  must  be 
one  of  the  first  principles  in  a  well-managed  home. 
With  it,  will  be  found  time  for  everything  5  without  it. 


nothing  satisfactory  can  be  accomplished.  It  is  like  a 
fortune,  that  may  be  frittered  and  squandered  away  with- 
out any  result  but  regret  in  after  years.  Those  women 
who  have  in  any  way  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
work  of  the  world  have  always  known  the  full  value  of 
time,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  woman  has  ever  been 
able  to  manage  her  house  and  family  well  whose  time 
has  been  wasted  in  idleness  and  want  of  methodical  and 
orderly  habits.  The  evil  of  this  is  daily  seen  in  our 
domestics.  A  servant  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
and  even  with  industry,  will  not  get  through  her  work 
satisfactorily  without  method.  Having  established  this 
as  one  of  the  first  principles,  we  must  next  give  our 
attention  to  the  financial  part  of  our  imdertaking.  We 
must  try  and  spend  our  money  as  wisely  as  we  spend 
our  time,  and  to  do  so  we  must  keep  a  strict  watch  over 
our  expenditure.  Whether  we  have  much  or  little  to 
spend,  the  same  rule  is  applicable ;  let  nothing  be  spent 
carelessly.  It  is  very  certain  that  much  time  is  lost 
without  bringing  in  anything  profitable,  or  even  pleasant  5 
so  is  much  money  spent  thoughtlessly  and  carelessly, 
without  profit,  and  equally  without  pleasure,  to  any 
human  being. 

Almost  everybody  has  a  limited  income."  Certainly 
there  are  few  whose  incomes  are  limitless.  Every  wise 
woman  would  wish  her  housekeeping  expenses  to  be 
"  limited  5 "  in  other  words,  she  must  know  the  exact 
amount  that  is  to  be  devoted  to  her  household  expenses. 
This  I  consider  a  very  important  and  necessary  arrange- 
ment. Without  this  it  will  be  imposable  to  carry  out 
the  system  of  comfort  combined  with  a  wise  economy. 
It  will  also  prevent  the  vexations  and  disappointments 
that  young  housekeepers  suffer  before  they  have  quite 
learned  the  value  of  mon^  as  applied  to  housekeeping. 

We  intend  in  future  articles  to  enter  more  fidly  and 
in  detail  on  this  subject  5  for  the  present  we  must  confine 
ourself  to  broad  outlines. 

The  subject  next  in  importance  to  the  mistress  of  a 
house  is  practical  knowledge  of  all  that  concerns  its 
management.   It  will  not  be  possible  for  her  to  know  all 
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the  details  of  service,  but  it  is  quite  necessary  for  her  to 
know  sufficient  to  supply  the  intelligence  that  is  so  often 
wanting  in  our  domestics.  A  habit  of  observation,  with 
a  few  hints  from  those  who  have  had  practical  experience 
in  these  matters  will  supply  all  the  information  ordinarily 
required  to  insure  the  proper  use  and  preservation  of 
household  furniture  and  utensils  of  all  kinds.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  ''thoroughness'*  as  a  principle |in 
cleaning  and  care  ^  and  unless  this  is  firmly  enforced,  a 
sensible  depreciation  of  property  will  soon  be  perceived. 
On  this  subject  also  future  details  will  be  given. 

The  ventilation  and  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  house 
must  be  well  attended  to,  as  the  health  as  well  as  comfort 
may  suffer  by  its  neglect. 

In  England  much  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
daily  airing  of  beds  and  bedding.  Servants  are  usually  too 
anxious  to  have  the  beds  made  and  the  rooms  arranged ; 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  health  that  the  windows 
should  be  open  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  bottom,  and 
all  the  beds  and  bedding  be  well  exposed  to  a  good 
current  of  fresh  air  for  two  hours  at  least  before  they 
are  remade.  If  this  precaution  were  always  taken,  we 
should  have  fewer  complaints  of  sleepless  nights. 
There  would  be  less  restlessness  among  young  chil- 
dren, and  mothers  and  nurses  would  not  be  so  much 
disturbed. 

Many  a  poor  child  passes  a  feverish  night,  and  wakes 
cross  and  unrefreshed,  for  want  of  due  care  in  the 
proper  airing  of  her  bed.  It  is  an  excellent  custom  to 
have  the  children's  bed  exposed  to  the  air  during  a  great 
part  of  the  day.  In  Italy,  much  care  is  taken  to  have 
the  bedding  put  in  the  sunshine  during  the  day,  and  no 
doubt  it  preserves  the  health  of  many  who  would  other- 
wise suffer  from  the  imperfect  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  country.  From  France,  also,  we  might  learn  a 
valuable  lesson  on  this  subject.  The  clean  and  fresh 
condition  of  the  bedding  is  well  attended  to  in  a  French 
house,  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  having  their  mat- 
tresses very  frequently  cleaned  and  re-made,  the  daily 
airing  being  never  omitted. 

We  have,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  made  some  progress  of 
late  years  in  England.  Our  old  unwholesome  feather- 
beds  are  gradually  disappearing,  and  the  dreadfid  old 
four-poster,  with  its  curtains  drawn  round  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  more  we  know 
and  value  the  benefits  of  cleanliness  and  perfect  ventila- 
tion, and  their  influence  on  the  health,  the  less  we  shall 
complain  of  the  trouble  that  it  gives  us  to  see  those  prin- 
ciples carried  out.  To  see  blooming,  healthy  faces  round 
us  will  be  a  rich  reward  for  our  trouble. 

The  subject  which  I  wish  now  to  make  a  few  remarks 


on  is  that  of  our  domestic  servants.  I  might,  perhips, 
say,  on  the  choice  of  servants  5  but  unfortunately  we  faaTc 
now  so  little  choice,  that  every  lady  is  obliged  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  best  she  can  procure. 

As  this  is  a  great  and  growing  evil,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible either  to  ignore  or  to  obviate,  it  remains  for  the  ladies 
of  England  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  all  household 
matters  which  will  enable  them  so  to  supply,  by  thdr 
intelligence  and  experience,  the  shortcomings  of  their 
domestics,  that  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  hcnne 
may  be  undisturbed. 

There  are  many  raw  recruits  who  are  dismissed  as 
being  wholly  unfit  for  service,"  simply  because  there  is 
no  one  capable  of  instructing  them  in  their  duties;  aod 
hereby  many  a  valuable  servant  is  lost.  The  raw  recruit 
has  at  least  this  advantage ;  we  know  her  ignorance,  and 
are  prepared  for  her  mistakes.  Far  more  dangerous  are 
the  "  professed  "  servants,  cooks  or  others,  whose  igno- 
rance is  often  as  great,  though  covered  over  with  a  mantle 
of  self-esteem.  And  these  are  often  a  source  of  great 
trial  and  annoyance  to  young  housekeepers  who,  being 
willing  to  pay  high  wages  for  an  experienced  person,  and 
who  are  themselves  profoundly  ignorant,  place  everything 
in  their  hands,  and  only  awaken  to  their  mistake  when 
they  find  all  comfort  flown,  and  the  domestic  economj 
out  of  joint." 

The  best  plan  for  a  young  houskeeper  is  to  ask  some 
experienced  friend  to  seek  really  respectable  and  trustworthy 
servants  for  her  ;  and  that  there  are  still  some  in  England 
I  fully  believe.  But  even  if  she  has  been  able  to  find 
the  wished-for  treasure  or  treasures,  she  must  not  gire 
up  all  thought  of  the  future.  She  must  enjoy  the 
present  comfort  of  good  and  efficient  servants,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  quietly  learning  from  them.  All  the  good 
things  of  life  are  fleeting,  more  especially  good  servants, 
who  are  greatly  given  to  getting  married,  ofbn  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  their  mistresses. 

If,  however,  a  good  method  of  doing  the  business  of 
the  house  has  been  commenced  by  a  really  efficient 
servant,  it  will  not  be  so  diflficult  for  the  young  house- 
keeper to  carry  it  on,  even  if  a  change  of  servants  should 
be  found  necessary.  But  even  this  cannot  be  done  unless 
the  mistress  has  put  her  intelligence  and  power  of  obser- 
vation to  good  use.  She  must  see  how  things  ought  to 
be  done,  in  order  that  she  may  instruct  others,  should  the 
necessity  occur. 

A  woman  who  thoroughly  understands  the  manage- 
ment of  a  house,  will  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  her  servants, 
as  we  see  so  many  are.  She  will  be  respected  by  them, 
because  she  can  instruct  them  for  knowledge  is  porer 
even  in  housekeeping. 
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OUR  MONTHLY  GOSSIP. 
GARDEN  PARTIES. 


TJAVING  come  to  that  break  in  the  social  year  when 
^  ^  entertainments  cease  to  be  given  in  town^  and  the 
scene  of  social  gatherings  is  removed  into  the  country^ 
far  away  from  London,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  more 
suitable  time  for  redeeming  the  promise  made  at  the 
request  of  several  of  our  readers,  to  give  a  few  sugges- 
tions respecting  the  successful  management  of  garden 
parties. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  that  terrible  spirit  of  dulness, 
which  often,  in  spite  'of  the  most  untiring  exertions  of 
the  hostess  and  her  household,  creeps  over  some  parties. 
We  remember  the  suppressed  yawns  for  an  hour  before 
the  carriages  which  were  to  convey  the  guests  to  their 
homes  began  to  come  round,  and  our  mutual  congratula- 
tions on  finding  ourselves  outside  our  host*s  entrance 
gates,  and  on  the  high  road  to  the  shelter  of  our  own 
roof-tree.  In  many  instances  the  fault  lies  with  the 
hostess  and  her  defective  arrangements,  but  in  country 
neighbourhoods,  where  sets  "  exist,  and  a  spirit  of  ez- 
clusiveness  prevails,  she  is  frequently  the  victim  of  a 
social  state  over  which  she  has  no  control. 

Garden  parties  are  of  two  classes,  i.e.,  those  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  large  towns,  where  every  foot  of 
ground  is  a  matter  of  serious  consideration,  and  those  in 
the  country,  where,  in  a  wide  demesne,  nature  has  had 
the  aid  of  art  to  make  the  locality  convenient  as  well  as 
beautiful.  In  the  first,  the  hostess  has  the  adventitious 
aid  of  experienced  tradesmen,  which  is  not  to  be  despised. 
House  rent  in  London  is  so  high  that  many  people,  who 
have  a  large  visiting  list,  are  obliged  to  be  contented  with 
small  reception-rooms  3  therefore,  should  they  desire  to 
discharge  all  their  social  obligations  at  once,  a  garden 
party  seems  the  most  feasible  undertaking.  A  marquee 
erected,  in  which  the  contractor  will  even  lay  down  a 
boarded  floor  suitable  for  dancing  upon  if  required,  at  a 
few  hours'  notice,  provides  a  large  drawing-room.  The 
florist  comes  in  and  makes  beautiful  every  corner  of  the 
house  with  flowers  5  the  confectioner  sends  in  the  supper, 
including  plate,  china,  glass,  and  waiters  3  the  band  comes 
at  the  proper  hour,  and  leaves  off  when  it  is  time  for 
people  to  take  their  leave  5  and  the  hostess  need  only  fill 
up  cheques  for  the  tradesmen's  bills,  when  all  is  over. 
Even  guests  in  London  are  more  easily  managed  than 
those  in  the  provinces,  for  they  are  too  well  accustomed 
to  such  entertainments  to  expect  exciting  amusaements, 
and  too  conventional  to  show  how  dull  they  sometimes 
find  the  most  brilliant-looking  assemblage. 

The  country  hostess,  on  the  other  hand,  must  rely 
altogether  upon  her  own  resources — her  own  cook,  her 
own  attendants,  her  own  gardener  3  and  even  for  music^ 


if  she  desire  to  have  it,  she  must  be  indebted  to  amateur 
friends.  But  she  has  her  consolations  in  the  space  at  her 
disposal.  If  there  be  an  archery  club  in  the  neighboiu*- 
hood,  she  can  set  up  targets ;  she  can  have  one  or  two 
sets  of  croquet  players  at  work  at  one  time;  she  can 
have  her  Badminton  ground  likewise  3  and  her  lawn 
tennis — sphairistike,  as  it  is  called — ^by  setting  up  another 
Badminton  net,  and  substituting  tennis  balls  for  shuttle- 
cocks. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  '*Aunt  Sally," 
once  popular  in  the  early  days  of  Christy  Minstrelism, 
is  now  tabooed  in  all  decent  society  3  on  a  racecourse  it 
might  be  tolerated,  but  not  where  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assemble. 

The  secret  of  a  successful  garden  party  is  to  make 
every  one  feel  as  comfortable  and  as  much  at  home  as 
possible.  Why  should  a  lady  who  never  suffers  from 
ennui  at  home  while  walking  in  her  own  grounds,  look, 
while  in  her  neighbour's,  as  if  she  were  the  victim  of 
some  deep  social  conspiracy,  intended  eventually  to  crush 
her  ?  Attention  by  the  hostess  to  the  minor  details  of  her 
party,  more  than  the  conception  of  a  grand  scheme,  is  the 
only  way  to  exorcise  this  evil  spirit,  and  keep  it  from 
affecting  her  guests,  individually  and  collectively. 

First. — She  should  think  of  everything  possible  to  be 
provided  which  will  tend  to  the  comfort  of  her  friends, 
remembering  that  there  is  no  pleasure  where  comfort  is 
absent. 

Second, — Never  to  aim  at  stylish  effects  of  which  she 
may  have  heard  or  read,  only  making  such  arrangements 
as  her  own  servants  may  be  safely  trusted  to  carry  out. 
To  keep  within  their  powers,  rather  than  tax  them  to  the 
uttermost,  is  wise  legislation. 

Third. — ^Whatever  refreshment  be  given,  to  let  it  be 
the  best  of  its  kind. 

Fourth. — ^To  think  of  all  the  little  details  which  are 
necessary  to  be  attended  to  some  days  previously,  and 
write  them  down. 

Long  invitations  in  the  country  are  often  necessary, 
as  ladies  may  wish  to  provide  themselves  with  special 
dresses,  and  in  case  of  a  sudden  spell  of  wet  weather  a 
few  days*  postponement  might  be  desirable.  The  hour 
named  must  vary  according  to  the  distance  which  the 
guests  have  to  travel.  In  London  from  five  o'clock  till 
eight  is  usual.  In  the  country  two  or  three  o'clock  till 
seven  is  more  suitable. 

Though  the  invitations  suggest  an  out-of-door  enter- 
tainment, it  is  absolutely  essential  to  have  the  sitting- 
rooms  of  the  house  prepared  for  company,  as,  even  if  the 
weather  continue  fine,  there  are  always  elderly  people  and 
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invalids  who  are  unable  to  remain  out  of  doors.  The 
maid  who  takes  charge  of  the  ladies*  cloak-room  should 
be  given  a  liberal  supply  of  light  muiHers — knitted  shawls, 
boumouse  cloaks>  etc.,  for  those  who  may  not  have  calcu- 
lated on  a  chilly  evening,  or  standing  in  an  exposed 
situation.  This  is  one  of  the  details  to  be  attended  to 
previously  by  the  hostess.  It  is  desirable  that  the  plea- 
sure-ground should  be  as  little  removed  from  the  draw- 
ing-room windows  as  possible,  to  avoid  separating  those 
within  from  those  without,  and  the  windows  kept  open 
if  no  one  decidedly  objects.  Within,  there  ought  to  be  a 
liberal  display  of  flowers,  prints,  photographs,  and  pretty 
things  of  all  kinds,  with  which  the  elderly  people  can 
amuse  themselves,  or  which  are  likely  to  suggest  subjects 
of  conversation.  As  the  hostess  must  be  in-and-out-and- 
ever3rwhere,  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  devote  her 
attentions  exclusively  to  any  one  section  of  her  company. 
Out  in  the  grounds  forethought  also  is  necessary.  Seats 
are  indispensable,  and  besides  the  usual  iron  chairs,  por- 
table ones  ought  to  be  scattered  about  in  every  direction. 
Neale's  patent  chairs  of  stained  pine,  with  carpet  seats, 
easily  folded,  and  so  light  that  a  child  can  carry  them, 
are  now  de  rigueur  for  croquet  and  Badminton  grounds. 
They  only  cost  about  six  or  seven  shillings  each,  and 
yield  comfort  worth  double  the  money.  They  can  be 
bad  from  the  patentee  in  the  Strand,  but  can  be  procured 
through  any  furnishing  shop.  Neat  little  umbrella  tents 
of  canvas  are  also  used  at  garden  parties,  large  enough  to 
shelter  a  group  of  single  seats,  or  a  long  chair  which 
holds  three  or  four  people. 

The  matter  of  refreshments  is  one  which  must  be 
regulated  by  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case. 

Should  the  guests  come  from  a  long  distance,  a  cold 
collation  is  expected,  and  if  the  dining-room  be  large 
enough,  it  gives  a  greater  appearance  of  comfort  to  serve 
it  there.  Through  the  evening  this  must  be  followed  by 
tea  and  coffee,  which  is  either  made  out  of  doors,  or 
carried  out  by  servants,  and  served  at  intervals.  A  con- 
servatory, or  marquee,  or  a  summer-house  may  be  turned 
to  good  account  for  tea-making,  and  it  is  often  a  pleasing 
diversion  to  people  who  like  moving  about,  to  saunter  in 
search  of  refreshment,  instead  of  having  it  carried  to 
them.  N.B.  The  dowagers  in  the  drawing-room  must 
on  no  account  be  overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  bohea. 

But  if  the  guests  come  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, being  supposed  to  have  lunched  at  home,  the 
refreshment  may  be  of  a  lighter  character,  and  the  enter- 
tainment more  al  fresco,  by  avoiding  the  dining-room. 
In  that  case  tea,  coffee,  ices,  fruit,  cake,  etc.,  are  con- 
sidered sufficient,  with  sherry,  claret  cup,  lemonade,  etc., 
which  ought  to  be  iced. 

If  the  gathering  partake  more  of  the  sociable  than 
the  formal  character,  Uie  guests  adjourn  late  in  the  even- 
ing to  the  house,  and  have  a  little  music.  There  are 
always  some  young  ladies  who  are  glad  to  contribute  to 
the  general  amusement.  In  the  country,  an  impromptu 
^adrille  is  occasionally  attempted  j  for,  as  the  guests  live 


in  the  same  neighbourhood,  previous  acquaintance  is  sup- 
posed. In  London,  to  conclude  a  party  thus  would  be 
considered  exceedingly  bad  style.  Long  before  sach  sn 
idea  could  be  broached,  carriages  ordered  for  a  certain 
hour  draw  up,  and  there  is  a  general  exodus.  Nor  is 
there  often  music  by  amateurs  j  a  band  plays  out-of- 
doors,  and  professional  singers  favour  the  company  with  a 
few  songs,  for  which  they  are  paid.  In  the  country  sad 
an  arrangement  would  be  absurd,  and  a  hostess  attempt- 
ing more  than  the  inspiriting  music  of  a  band  to  play  ic 
her  grounds  would  justly  be  covered  with  ridicule. 

Much  grumbling  is  abroad  at  the  prevailing  tendencj 
to  make  croquet  an  ultra-scientific  game ;  however  families 
may  choose,  when  by  themselves,  to  play  severely,  witli 
the  narrow  square  hoops,  or  perhaps  with  tunnels  ander 
the  hoops,  it  is  bad  taste  to  inflict  it  upon  strangers.  The 
young  ladies  of  the  house-— supposing  there  should  be 
such — already  enjoy  considerable  advantage  by  playing 
upon  their  own  grounds ;  but  a  proper  sense  of  the  duties 
of  hospitality  will  keep  this  in  their  remembrance,  and 
control  their  actions.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
targets  for  archery,  the  distance  of  which  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  general  con^ent^  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained. Nothing  so  insures  a  display  of  good  taste  as  the 
existence  of  an  undercurrent  of  good  feeling ;  and  while 
people  are  good-naturedly  indulgent  to  anything  unuscal 
which  provides  for  their  comfort,  the  sharpest  criticism 
most  surely  follows  pretension,  or  aiming  at  some  noreltr 
of  which,  peradventure,  the  lady  has  only  heard  or  read. 

An  ambitious  hostess,  who  had  been  told  that  iced 
coffee  was  en  regie,  ordered  her  cook  to  prepare  some,  i 
and  to  make  it  on  the  morning  of  the  party.  The  cook, 
being  as  new  to  the  idea  as  her  mistress,  obeyed.  She 
made  the*  coffee,  and  took  care  to  add  the  ice  in  good 
time — while  the  coflee  was  boiling.  The  mistress,  ex- 
ceedingly indignant  at  her  stupidity,  rated  her  soandlr, 
made  a  fresh  supply  herself,  and  left  it  to  cool.  Alas ! 
if  or  the  aspirant  to  style,  she  made  cqft  au  lait  instead  of 
cafe  noir,  all  unconscious  that  only  the  latter  may  be 
served  cold,  and  that  it  is  not  usual  for  ladies  to  consume 
unlimited  cups  of  a  beverage,  one-fourth  of  which  is 
brandy  or  liqueur.  So  the  cold  coffee  was  voted  de- 
testable, and  no  one  was  pleased. 

Another  incident  —  it  happened  a  few  years  ago 
during  our  last  very  wet  summer — illustrates  a  course 
directly  opposite  to  that  pursued  by  the  hostess  of  the  \cf 
coffee.  A  lady,  let  us  call  her  Mrs.  Blank,  whose  hus- 
band had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  in  commercial 
pursuits,  aspired  to  higher  society.  She  had  been  bom  in 
a  social  rank  above  that  of  the  man  she  had  married.  She 
stood  upon  that  debateable  land  which  borders  high  and 
middle  life ;  one  step  might  send  her  forw  ard  up  to  the 
highest  step  of  the  social  ladder,  but  one  little  mistake, 
and  she  might  be  relegated  to  city  circles  once  more.  At 
this  crisis  she  gave,  at  her  husband's  country  seat  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  a  garden  party.  She  had  beeo 
liberal  and  generous  towards  the  pet  charities  of  a  noble 
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lady,  not  remotely  allied  to  royalty,  and,  in  consideration, 
an  invitation,  tremblingly  issued,  was  accepted.  But 
scarcely  had  the  guests  assembled,  when  a  thunderstorm 
of  more  than  usual  seventy  reduced  the  lawn  and 
pleasure-grounds  to  a  slate  of  wet  sponge.  The  guests 
aowded  into  the  house,  looked  at  the  grass,  and  privately 
each  one  determined  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
Mrs.  Blank  decided  otherwise.  She  telegraphed  for  a 
supply  of  India-rubber  overshoes ;  the  response  was 
prompt,  and  they  came  in  time.  Astonishment  kept 
some  silent,  and  others  resolved,  when  they  left  the 
house,  to  say,  "  How  vulgar  !  **  But  the  noble  lady  had 
a  soul  above  such  consideration.  "  How  sensible !  "  she 
cried,  and  held  out  her  foot  to  be  fitted.     How  senaibie ! ' ' 


cried  every  one  in  chorus,  and  Mrs.  Blank's  party  was  a 
great  and  lasting  success.  This  year  she  is  seen  at  Marl- 
borough House,  is  among  the  exclusives  at  Prince's,  and 
the  fashionable  papers  describe  her  dresses. 

Nor  is  any  one  daring  enough  to  call  her  parties, 
like  the  other  lady's  coffee,  detestable ;  for  she  not  onlj 
knows  how  to  make  people  comfortable,  but  does  so 
thoroughly. 

To  aspire  to  court  circles  is  not  the  highest  aim  in 
life,  and  few  there  be  who  need  study  the  matter  with 
such  an  end  in  view.  But  it  is  the  spirit  and  not  the 
letter  in  which  entertainments  are  given  which  matters, 
and  it  is  quite  as  much  required  for  every-day  life  as  it  is 
ID  giTiiig  successful  Garden  Parties. 


FOR  OUR  CHILDREN. 


"11  rE  have  received  from  our  fair  correspondents  sev«f«l 
*  ^  letters  begging  us  to  devote  a  part  of  our  MigMUie 
to  patterns  of  fancy  work  in  several  branches,  easy  «C 
execution,  and  suitable  for  children  or  youttg  ladies  at 
school   We  gladly  accede  to  this  request,  «iftd  ofier,  in 


this  month's  number,  several  new  and  pretty  specimens 
of  fattsy  work,  which  our  young  readers  will  find  easy 
and  etfedhre.  From  time  to  time,  we  purpose  devoting  a 
sinet  t^mr  monthly  serial  to  dieir  benefit. 


THE  MAGIC  PITCHER. 


T  KNOW  an  ancient  story  of  a  maid 

^    Who  broke  her  golden  pitcher  at  tke  well,  • 

And  wept  therefore  ;  when  came  a  voice  tilat  said, 

"  Peace,  sorrowing  child  ;  behold  the  magic  spdl 
Wherewith  I  make  thy  loss  a  certain  gain !  " 

Then  through  her  tears  llle  saw  a  «tupe  of  light 
Before  her   and  a  lily,  w«t  with  rain 

Or  dew,  was  in  his  haaxis — all  snowy  white. 

Then  stood  the  maiden,  ftmalidl  ^  sweet  snrprise. 

And  with  her  clasped  %a»ds  Mfd  her  liieart-tiirobs  down^ 
Beneath  the  wondrous  )&ntjMtbm  of  his  e)res 

Whose  smile  seemed  t»  tsMttafthe  her  like  a  crowa. 
He  raised  no  wand ;  he        M  strange  commands. 

But  touched  her  eyes  wM  Imder  touch  and  light. 
With  charmed  lips  kissed  apart  her  foMed  hands, 

And  laid  therein  the  lily,  snowy  white. 


l%»n,  as  the  sMfch  wind  brealfaes  in  Summer  lands, 
'  He  l»«it)ied  opsn  the  lily  bloom  ;  and,  lo ! 
Its  curling  leases  itspanded  in  her  hands. 

And  shaped  a  magic  pitcher  white  as  snow, 
Gemmed  with  t!te  living  jewels  of  the  dew. 

And  brimmed  with  ovecAows  of  running  light. 
Then  came  the  voice,  tke  m^fttac  voice  she  knew  : 
Drink  of  the  lijf  WAM  ^re  ^nd  bright, 

'^Thon  little  maiden  by  the  weS,'*  it  said, 

Aod  give  to  ail  who  tlriest  the  waters  cool ; 
\  ^So  AtiSA,  t^y  grieving  heart  be  comforted ; 
So  fihati  tiiy  pitdier  erertaexe  be  full !  " 
Then^  as  tiiie  sunii^t  failes  in  twilight  wood. 

He  faded  in  Ite  magic  of  the  spell  3 
While  mute  with  joy  the  little  maiden  stood. 
Clasping  her  magic  pitcher  by  the  well. 
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PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  AUGUST. 


ALTHOUGH  this  is  not  very  generally  a  season 
for  weddings,  we  hear  of  several  as  either  just 
having  taken  place  or  about  to  come  off.  Wedding  gifts, 
corbeilles  and  trousseaux,  are  ever  interesting  topics. 


opals  and  diamonds  so  artistically  mounted  for  the 

youthful  bride  of  the  Duke  de  X  and  the  less  i 

costly  but  exceedingly  tasteful  bracelet  which  one  of  | 
our  young  barristers  who  joins  great  talent  to  a  hand- 


453.— Tight-fitting  Paletot  of  Black  Sicilienne  Cloth. 
Paper  Pattern,  2S.  gd. ;  Flat  Pattern,  half-price i  to  he  had  ^MADAME  GOUBAUD,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Coven f  Garden, 


Jewellers  are  showing  their  fair  clients  the  marvellous 
watch  encased  in  one  huge  garnet,  edged  with  pearls, 
destined  to  the  daughter  of  a  general,  about  to  become 
the  wife  of  a  merchant  prince  5  the  sapphire  ear  drops 
of  the  future  Marchioness  de  C  ;  the  necklace  of 


some  face,  and,  better  still,  to  the  finest  qualities  of  the 
heart,  is  to  place  in  the  corbeille  of  his  fiancee,  an 
heiress  as  beautiful  as  she  is  rich  and  noble,  but  whom 
his  merits  have  won  when  so  many  higher  in  rank 
and  fortune  failed  to  please  her.    Our  great  houses 
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for  dresses  and  lingerie  spread  out  upon  the  divans  of 
their  salons  or  the  cardboard  figures  of  their  show- 
rooms, lovely  summer  toilets  destined  to  be  admired 
at  watering-places,  at  the  seaside,  and  in  the  foreign 
cities,  where  the  happy  couples  are  to  wander  during 
their  honeymoon,  and  we  are  quite  dazzled  by  the 
marvels  of  silk,  gauze,  and  lace  we  beheld.    But  as 


with  white  cr6pe  lisse,  which  is  extremely  pretty 
without  being  common,  thanks  especially  to  the 
artistic  style  of  the  draperies,  pliss^s,  &c. ;  then  a  dress 
for  visits,  the  skirt  of  lizard  grey  faille,  with  bodice 
and  draperies  of  the  skirt  of  brocaded  cr^pon,  of  a  very 
light  shade  of  the  sanie  colour.  A  somewhat  fanciful 
toilet  for  excursions,  dinners  in  the  country,  and  so  on. 


454.— Back  View  of  453. 

Paper  Pattern,  ar.  9*/. ;  Flat  Pattern,  half-price;  to  be  had  of  Madame  GoUbaud,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 


all  young  girls  who  marry  do  not  have  a  princess' 
dowry^  let  us  be  practical.  We  will  remain  upon 
rational  ground,  and  merely  give  our  fair  readers  the 
description  of  some  tasteful  toilet  destined  for  a  bride 
of  twenty  summers,  which  we  were  shown  at  one  of 
our  best  couturi^res. 

First,  the  bridal  dress,  of  white  faille,  trimmed 


thus  composed  :  marine  blue  faille  skirt,  corsage  and 
skirt  drapery  of  cr^me  Algerian  gauze  striped  with 
dark  and  light  blue ;  a  very  soft  pretty  material  which 
drapes  well.  A  fourth  dress  for  the  seaside  :  Skirt  of 
noisette  silk,  with  corsage  and  draperies  of  ecru  linon, 
embroidered  with  wheat  ears,  and  looped-up  with 
bows  of  noisette  ribbon. 
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A  travelling  costume  of  beige  material,  self-coloured 
and  striped,  trimmed  with  silk  bias  and  pipings;  a 
morning  dress  of  rose-coloured  Indian  cashmere,  trimmed 
with  ribbons  and  Cambrai  lace.  To  these  various  toilets, 
all  more  elegant  one  than  the  other,  is  joined  a  delightful 
vetement  for  the  demi-saison  of  dust-grey  Indian  cash- 
mere, trimmed  with  a  marabout  fringe  of  wool  and  silk, 
and  with  braid  to  match. 

We  have  taken  this  specimen  of  a  choice  of  dresses 
for  a  trousseau,  to  help  on  the  imagination  of  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  be  plunged  in  the  serious  pre- 
occupation of  buying  a  wedding  outfit;  but  it  will  be 
easy  to  modify  the  details  according  to  personal  taste,  and 
also  according  to  the  situation  in  life  which  is  to  be  the 
bride's  after  her  marriage.  If,  instead  of  living  in  the 
country,  or  of  going  to  some  watering  or  sea-side  place, 
the  young  couple  is  to  remain  in  some  large  city  where 
his  calling  renders  the  husband's  presence  indispensable, 
those  toilettes  suitable  for  the  beach  and  casino,  and  for 
dinners  in  the  country,  must  be  exchanged  for  dresses  of  a 
more  sober  description.  If  one  is  to  dwell  in  a  cold  climate, 
the  embroidered  linen  and  other  transparent  tissues  must 
give  place  to  thicker  materials ;  if,  on  the  contrary^  one*s 
fate  is  to  endure  a  very  warm  temperature,  the  lightest 
fabrics  of  clear  tints  should  be  substituted. 

A  pretty  nouveaute  to  mention  in  transparent  mate- 
rials is  ecru  linen,  embroidered  by  hand  with  coloured 
silk.  This  beautiful  fabric  is  employed  for  bodices,  and 
for  draperies  looped  up  over  a  faille  skirt  of  corresponding 
colour. 

In  passementerie,  we  were  shown  this  week  some 
pretty  new  articles.  Fringes  "with  tassels  placed  one 
above  the  other,  fastened  to  a  network  foundation,  to  be 
had  in  all  colours  to  match  the  dress,  as  well  as  in  blacky 
white,  and  ecru.  It  is  also  composed  of  straW  tassels 
upon  a  black  silk  net  foundation,  and  combined  with 
black  braid  spangled  with  straw,  under  a  black  silk  dress 
most  elegant.  Gold  and  silver  braid  have  been  seen 
upon  day-time  toilets  at  the  races,  but  such  a  Style  of 
trimming  is  not  in  good  taste,  except  with  evening  dress. 
By  gaslight,  what  would  look  gaudy  and  tinselled  in  the 
day-time  is  bearable,  and  even  sometimes  an  improve- 
ment to  the  dress. 

Thus  we  notcied,  at  a  dinner  party,  a  young  bride's 
dress  of  silver-grey  taffetas,  trimmed  with  silk  braid 
woven  with  silver  threads,  not  contrasting  very  strongly 
with  the  dress,  and  the  effect  of  which  was  simply 
lovely.  The  corsage  was  cut  low  in  front,  in  the  Agnes 
Sorel  style — that  is,  in  a  square  rounded  off  at  the  angles  ^ 
sleeves  ^  sabot,  with  creves  of  white  crepe  lisse ;  skirt 
trimmed  with  fifteen  rows  of  the  silver  braid  round  the 
bottom,  and  draperies  of  silk,  looped  up  with  bows  of 
the  same,  edged  with  silver  braid.  In  the  hair,  some  of 
the  same  braid  was  combined  with  sprays  of  monthly 
roses. 

Some  black  vetements  for  the  sea-side  and  fashion- 
able watering-places  are  trimmed  with  gold  braid  3  they 


are  pretty  for  the  casino>  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
wear  them  in  the  street  by  daylight.  Gold  and  silver 
trimmings,  we  repeat  it,  for  mantles  as  well  as  dresses, 
must  be  confined  to  evening  dress. 

It  is  losing  much  of  the  favour  it  has  been  enjopog 
for  the  last  few  years.  Dresses  and  mantles  thas  trimmed 
are  still  worn,  but  for  new  toilets  other  garnitures  are 
selected — silk  or  llama  braids,  either  plain  or  forming 
alternate  thick  and  open-work  patterns,  plaits,  crochet 
passementerie,  gauffered  or  net-work  fringes,  and  espe- 
cially those  with  tassels,  of  which  we  spoke  just  now ; 
all  of  Which  does  not  prevent,  of  course,  dresses  being 
covered  with  plisses,  bouillonnes,  fiutings,  gathered  or 
pleated  flounces,  bias  folds,  pipings,  and  every  sort  of 
trimming  made  up  of  their  own  or  of  some  other  fabric, 
for  simplicity  seems  further  off  than  ever,  and  the  eye  is 
so  used  to  a  fouillis  of  draperies,  ribbons,  and  oraameDvS 
of  all  descriptions,  that  a  plain  dress  seems  strangely 
bare  and  odd.    And  yet  time  was  when  a  lady  could  look 
pretty  in  a  well-cut  and  well-made  dress  of  good  ma- 
terial, without  any  trimming  5  but  now  the  dress  must 
be  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  materials  and  shades  of 
colour,  cut  up  into  innumerable  shapes  and  devices,  and 
overloaded  with  ornaments  of  every  description. 

For  the  present,  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  work  2 
radical  change  in  the  modern  style  of  fashion ;  all  ue 
can  do  is  to  choose  the  less  extravagant  models  among 
those  proposed  by  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  period. 

A  costume  for  the  beach  or  esplanade  is  of  peacock- 
blue  faille,  with  Madras  fancy  material.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  flounce,  cut  on  the 
cross,  piped  and  put  on  with  a  heading,  twice  gathered; 
abov<s  this  comes  a  deep  pliss6,  stitched  down  top  and 
bottom  with  narrow-piped  frillings.  Tunic  of  Madras 
plaided  fancy  material,  with  bias  fold  of  peacock  faille, 
forming  in  front  a  tablier,  which  is  draped  at  the  sides 
and  back,  and  finished  by  two  lapels  pleated  and  joined 
together  by  bows  of  faille.  Cuirasse  bodice  of  the  famy 
material,  piped  with  faille,  and  trimmed  with  bias  folds 
of  the  same,  forming  a  plain  collar  and  revers,  edged 
with  a  tlnjr  frilling.  Sleeves,  also  of  the  fancy  materul, 
^ith  tnevers  to  match  those  of  the  bodice,  and  finishci 
with  faille  bows. 

Another  very  pretty  dress  is  of  Surah  foulard,  striped 
green  and  rose  colour,  over  a  white  ground  j  the  skir.  :> 
ornamented  with  two  flounces,  which  are  increased  in  sii^ 
at  the  back,  and|are  finished  with  very  narrow  plisses  cut 
on  the  cross.  The  tablier  forms  large  pleats,  superposed 
in  front  5  at  the  back  the  two  ends  are  crossed ;  the  end 
which  is  passed  twer  is  finished  quite  short,  with  a  bow; 
that  which  is  passed  under  is  longer,  and  forms  a  loop: 
the  tablier  is  edged  with  a  piping  and  fringe  of  all  thr 
colours  of  the  foulard.  Corsage  cut  the  cross-way  of  tic 
material,  so  that  the  stripes  form  a  V  pattern  in  tiic 
middle  of  the  back  and  front  5  round  basques,  slit  open  i 
little  behind  and  trimmed,  like  the  tunic,  with  pipiaj 
and  fringe.    Collar  and  cuffs  of  the  material  cut  on  tbe 
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cross,  finely  gauffered  and  edged  with  fringe.  Revers  to 
match  round  the  bottom  of  the  coat  sleeves. 

A  tasteful  costume  for  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old  is 
of  blue  foulard  and  crdme  cashmere.  The  foulard  skirt 
is  trimmed  with  fine  narrow  gathered  flounces,  piped  top 
and  bottom;  the  tablier,  of  creme  cashmere,  is  draped 
behind  Ainder  a  large  bow  of  blue  ribbon,  and  is  trimmed 
with  a  frilling  edged  with  narrow  silk  fringe  to  match. 

Cuirasse  bodice  of  cashmere,  with  small  puffings  of 
foulard,  following  the  outline  of  the  shoulders,  and  coming 
down  in  front  to  the  bottom  of  the  basque,  which  is 
fioished  like  the  tablier,  with  a  frilling  and  fringe.  Bows 
of  blue  ribbon  down  the  front  and  also  upon  the  sleeves, 
which  are  trimmed  to  correspond  with  the  bodice.  Bell- 
shaped  hat  of  white  straw,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of 
blue-bells  and  heather. 


Excepting  a  few  very  eccentric  shapes,  which  we 
should  not  care  to  describe,  or  our  lady  readers  to  wear, 
there  is  nothing  very  new  in  chapeaux  this  month.  The 
flat-shaped  capote  of  Leghorn  straw  or  French  white 
chip,  wreathed  with  flowers,  is  the  dressy  bonnet  par 
excellence.  It  is  worn  at  the  back,  so  as  to  show  the 
front  hair.  The  chapeau  for  de mi- toilette,  for  excursioiis, 
and  the  beach  or  country  is  quite  different.  It  is  high- 
crowned  and  sloped  very  much  over  the  brow,  while 
turned  up  at  the  back  with  wide  coques  of  faille  or 
velvet  ribbon.  In  front  there  is  a  torsade  and  a  feather, 
or  a  cluster  of  flowers.  This  chapeau  is  generally  made 
of  black  straw  or  chip.  For  the  sea-side,  .a  gauze  veil  is 
added,  which  is  long  enough  to  be  thrown  round  the 
neck  as  a  scarf. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 
;SLEEVELESS  CUIRASSE  BODICE. 


This  bodice  is  illustrated,  the  front  view,  on  our  Pattern 
Sheet,  Cut  501,  Fig.  4,  and  the  back  view.  Fig.  469,  in 
the  pages  of  the  Magazine.  This  pattern  cuts  into  about 
a  yard  and  a  half  of  cashmere,  narrow  width,  and  consists 
of  three  pieces,  back  and  side-piece.    We  also  give  the 


scarf,  which  must  be  made  in  different  material.  Crepe 
lisse  would  be  pretty.  Our  readers  are  always  asking 
for  pretty  coiffure  patterns,  so  we  may  point  out  here  that 
there  are  several  pretty  stylei  given  in  the  above  Cut — 
viz.,  501  on  the  Pattern  Sheet* 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 
SEA-SIDE  COSTUMES. 


I.  Costume  in  beige  mousseline-de-laine.  Skirt  just 
touching  the  ground,  the  bottom  trimmed  with  folds  of 
the  material,  held  by  bands  of  marron.  Square  tablier, 
edged  with  a  flounce  of  bouillonne,  fastened  at  the  back 
by  hooks  placed  underneath.  Cuirasse  bodice  without 
trimming,  over  which  is  worn  a  half-fitting  jacket  with- 
out sleeves,  with  binding  and  buttons  of  marron.  Straw 
bonnet  to  match  the  dress,  the  crown  trimmed  with  bows 
of  ribbon  of  the  same  colour ;  the  brim  lined  with  blue 
silk,  and  turned  up  in  a  coronet  in  front  with  wreath 
of  roses. 


2.  Costume  in  taffetas  and  foulard.  Skirt  of  violet 
taffetas,  trimmed  with  a  deep  pleated  fiounce,  put  on  with 
a  cross-way  band,  and  abovet  his  with  four  or  five  smaller 
flounces.  Duchesse  tunic  in  black  foulard,  bound  with 
pearl-grey  5  plastron  of  pearl-grey  foulard  at  the  back, 
with  bows  of  violet  and  grey  at  the  waist.  Violet  and 
grey  cufft  upon  the  sleeves.  The  sides  of  the  tablier  are 
drawn  in  a  coquille  at  the  back,  enclosing  a  frou-frou 
poufF  of  grey,  which  has  long  fringed  ends.  Bonnet  of 
white  rice-straw,  trimmed  with  violet  ribbon  and  wreath 
of  roses. 


LADIES'  OWN  MATERIALS  FITTED. 

Madame  GouBAUD,  30,  Henrietta  Street, Covent  Garden,      at  the  abo\e  address,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
has  completed  arrangements  for  fitting  ladies'  own      Fridays,  from  ten  to  four  o'clock, 
material,  or  with  paper  patterns,  on  moderate  terms^ 
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4s6.— White  Chip  Bonnet. 
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SYLVIA'S  LETTER. 


TVTEXT  to  the  great  question,  "What  shall  I  wear?  " 
^  ^  the  young  lady  of  the  nineteenth  century  asks 
herself,  How  shall  I  wear  my  hair  ?  "  The  styles  are 
so  numerous  just  now,  that  a  person  of  taste  has  little 
difficulty  in  selecting  that  which  suits  her  best.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  erecting  the  edifice  when  the  style  of  the 
architecture  has  been  chosen.  Everybody  has  not  a 
lady*s-maid,  and  everybody  is  not  clever  at  hair-dressing ) 
but  yet  nearly  everybody  likes  to  have  her  hair  becomingly 
arranged.  We  will  suppose  one  of  these  unskilful  ones 
trying  to  arrange  her  unruly  tresses  in  the  queue  style. 
She  reads  in  the  directions,  "Tie  the  back  hair  in  the 
middle  of  the  head,  and  plait  in  three,"  and  sets  to  work. 
Having  finished  the  plait,  she  refers  again  to  her  direc- 
tions, **Tie  the  end,  and  fasten  it  up."  Fasten  it  up 
where  ?  She  tries  fastening  it  under  the  beginning  of 
the  plait,  then  over ;  then  a  bright  idea  strikes  her^  and 
she  fastens  it  at  the  side,  and  refers  again  to  the  direc- 
tions. Take  the  side  hair,  twist  it,  and  roll  round  the 
head."  Poor  Mrs,  Wragge's  difficulties  over  the  receipt 
for  her  omelette  fade  into  insignificance  before  the 
troubles  of  the  girl  who  is  doing  her  own  hair  in  a  new 
style.  She  rolls  the  twist  round  her  head,  complies  with 
the  remaining  directions  as  far  as  she  knows  how,  and 
eagerly  takes  up  the  hand-glass  to  see  the  result.  Alas ! 
instead  of  the  neat  smoothness  depicted  in  the  fashion- 
plate  which  has  been  her  model,  an  unsightly  mound  of 
ragged  hair  meets  her  gaze,  and  in  disgust  she  pulls 
down  the  whole  edifice,  and  begins  her  weary  task  again. 
Where  there  are  sisters  who  can  assist  each  other  things 
are  better,  but  a  great  many  girls  will  acknowledge  that 
I  do  not  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  mastering  a  new 
style  of  coiffure.  One  sometimes  gets  so  tired  of  it,  that 
one  almost  wishes  to  cut  off  one's  hair  and  buy  false, 
which  can  easily  be  arranged  on  the  dressing-table,  and 
pinned  on  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  letters  I  have  had  lately 
from  our  subscribers,  asking  for  directions  how  to  do 
their  hair,  young  Englishwomen  seem  not  a  little  exercised 
on  the  subject  of  coiffures  just  at  present.  Many  of 
those  who  write  say,  **  My  hair  is  short  and  thin,  and  I 
object  to  wearing  false  hair."  In  these  days  of  frizzing 
and  curling,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
even  short,  thin  hair  look  well.  The  following  is  a  good 
style  for  such  :  Divide  the  hair  straight  across  the  middle 
of  the  back  of  the  head,  and  put  it  in  curl-papers ;  then 
divide  the  hair  across  the  top  of  the  head,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  forehead.  Damp  the  top  of  the  front 
hair,  and  roll  on  crimping-pins.  Tie  the  lower  part  of 
the  front  hair  out  of  the  way,  while  you  arrange  that  on 


each  side  of  the  top  of  the  head.  First  tie  that  on  the 
left.  Pin  a  frizette  under  it;  comb  the  hair  over  the 
f  rizette,  and  arrange  it  carefully  across  the  front.  (This  is 
supposing  your  hair  is  not  long  enough  to  roll  round  two 
frizettes.)  Pursue  the  same  plan  with  the  hair  on  the 
right,  and  arrange  it  neatly  behind  the  first  roll.  Then 
take  the  front  hair  from  the  crimping-pins,  and  fasten  it 
back  as  it  best  suits  you,  curling  the  ends  round  your 
fingers,  and  fastening  them  where  they  will  hide  any 
space  between  the  rolls  and  the  short  curls  at  the  back. 

For  those  who  have  longer  hair,  the  Catogan  style  is 
still  fashionable,  though  a  pretty  variety  has  lately  been 
made  by  substituting  for  the  pendant  plait  at  the  back, 
one  broad  Grecian  plait,  or  two  narrower  ones— seven 
plait,  perhaps.  Sometimes  little  curls  are  arranged  between 
them. 

How  vainly  do  we  envy  gentlemen  who  have  simply 
to  brush  straight  away  for  ten  minutes  !    And  how  the}- 


would  pity  us,  did  they  know  how  we  have  to  divide  m 
half-a-dozen  places,  tie  up,  shake  out,  twist,  roll,  aod 
pin  ! 

However,  we  can  wear"!  prettier 4 hats  than  gentlemen, 
which  is  pleasant    Here  is  a  pretty  model  of  a  coontry 
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hat.  It  is  made  of  very  coarse  straw,  and  has  a  broad 
round  brim  and  a  low  crown,  trimmed  with  a  white 
gauze  scarf,  in  the  bows  of  which,  in  front,  is  placed  a 
bouquet  of  rose-buds. 

Cream  colour,  or  rather  cream- white,  is  still  increasing 
in  popularity.  It  is  much  more  becoming  to  many  com- 
plexions than  dead  white,  and  makes  a  more  mellow 
contrast  with  colours. 

Nowhere  does  one  see  greater  variety  of  styles  in  4re8S 
than  at  the  seaside  resorts  so  much  frequented  in  July 
and  August ;  for  whereas  some  ladies  go  thither  with  a 
view  to  economizing  in  purse  and  repairing  damages  as 
to  personal  appearance,  after  the  draught  so  freely  made 
on  both  by  a  season  in  town,  others  look  upon  a  month  at 
the  sea  in  the  light  of  a  second  heat  in  the  race  after  an 
"establishment''  begun  in  that  same  season,  and  take 
care  to  provide  themselves  liberally  with  the  accoutre- 
ments deemed  indispensable  in  such  races.  An  army  of 
boxes  accompanies  each  fair  competitor,  from  which 
emerge  coquettish  nautical  costumes  all  buttons  and  braid, 
elaborate  pic-nic  dresses  all  puffs  and  prettiness^  riding 
habits  with  the  latest  improvements  in  collar  and  cuffs  j 
cool,  shimmering  dinner  dresses,  and  lady-like  walking 
costumes,  quiet  enough  in  style,  but  wi^h  a  certain  air 
about  them  that  proves  the  maker  to  have  been  no  ty  ro  at 
her  business.  (Let  us  hope  she  has  been  paid  for  her 
work,  and  is  enjoying  land  or  sea  breezes  somewhere,  too, 
poor  thing !) 

The  ladies  of  the  lower  middle  commercial  classes 
also  prepare  rather  liberally  for  their  stay  at  the  "shore." 
What  is  the  use  of  having  money,  they  think,  if  you  can*t 
make  it  plain  to  everybody  that  you  possess  it  ?  So  they 
wear  unsuitable  rich  silks  for  morning  walks  by  old 
Ocean,  who,  with  grim  humour,  sends  his  sad  sea  waves 
U)  make  havoc  among  their  bnght-hued  flounces.  Their 
children  dig  in  the  sand,  and  build  castles  whose  battle- 
ments are  shells,  and  whose  gate  is  a  stone,  arrayed  in 
complicated  confections  which  will  not  wash,  but  which 
advancing  wavelets  spare  in  nowise  for  that  consideration. 
Mrs.  Biscuit,  once  of  High  Street,  now  of  Dough  Castle, 
Slateshire,  sees  the  children  of  a  certain  Countess  enjoying 
themselves  on  the  sands  clad  in  brown  holland  simply 
made,  and  she  casts  astonished  eyes  to  the  blae  sky,  and 
looks  complacently  at  her  own  decked-oqt  darlings.  I 
don't  believe,"  she  says,  later,  to  a  friend,  "that  the 
dresses  they  wore  cost  more  than  eight  shillings,  and  for 


the  suit  my  Angelina  Ann  had  on  I  paid  four  pounds, 
including  trimming  and  making.'*  And  Angelina  Ann 
comes  in  with  a  great  rent  somewhere  near  the  pocket, 
which  is  full  of  stones,  and  with  the  flounces  shrivelled 
and  shrunken  beyond  recognition. 

The  people  who  really  enjoy  the  delights  of  a  stay  at 
the  sea-side  are  those  who  do  not  much  concern  them- 
selves about  their  dress  beyond  always  having  it  neat, 
ladylike,  and  becoming.  Elaborate  costumes,  they  know, 
are  out  of  place.  They  have  fresh  linen  dresses  for  the 
morning,  cool  muslins  for  dinner,  and  cashmeres  for  the 
chill,  dull  days  that  occur  in  our  climate  in  every  month 
in  the  year.  They  take  care  to  provide  warm  shawls  and 
thick  little  boots  for  boating  excursions.  The  pleasures 
of  a  pic-nic  are  not  spoiled  for  these  sensible  gtrls  by  thin 
boots  and  shoes  through  which  they  feel  every  stone. 

An  ultra-fashionable  costume  looks  rather  absurd  and 
out  of  place  by  the  sea.  It  suggests  such  different  ideas 
— ideas  totally  at  variance  with  its  surroundings.  Yet 
many  girls  walk  on  the  pier  at  Brighton  in  costumes  only 
fit  for  a  garden-party  or  a  flower-show.  But  in  whatever 
style  we  may  dress,  we  shall  always  require  good  gloves. 
The  Acme  Glove,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Jannings 
AND  Son,  1 6,  Fenchurch  Street,  can  be  recommended 
as  excellent  in  fit,  style,  and  wear.  The  kid  is  fine  in 
grain,  and  the  cut  the  same  as  that  of  the  best  Paris 
gloyes.  They  are  to  be  obtained  in  all  colours  and  shades, 
and  any  one  sending  a  scrap  of  their  dress  to  be  matched 
with  the  nearest  shade  in  gloves  may  rely  on  attention 
being  paid  to  the  order.  I  made  a  mistake  in  a  former 
number  about  Messrs.  Jannings*  prices,  and  have  heard 
that  my  doing  so  caused  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  for 
which  I  am  very  sorry ;  so  I  must  be  very  particular  now 
to  give  the  prices  accurately.  The  Acme  gloves  are  sold 
at  as.  pd.  per  pair  with  single  buttons,  and  3s.  3d.  with 
double.  The  prices  of  the  Copenhagen  are  lower,  being 
2S.  with  single  buttons,  and  2s.  pd.  with  two  buttons. 
Post-office  orders  are  more  secure  in  transit  than  postage 
Stamps,  and  the  price  of  the  order  may  be  deducted. 
Orders  are  to  be  made  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office. 

A  word  on  a  very  different  subject  before  I  conclude, 
to  remind  my  readers  that  for  the  uncomfortable  indiges- 
tion from  which  so  many  people  suffer,  nothing  can  be 
better  than  Morson's  Pepsine,  Southampton  Row, 
Russell  Square,  W.C.  This  preparation  can  be  had  in 
bottles  as  wine,  in  lozenges,  globules,  or  powders. 

Sylvia. 


457'— Mantelet  for  Eldekly  Ladies. 
PapirPatUm,  y,;  Flat  PatUm,  half-price  t  to  be  had  of  Madame  Goubaud.  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Ccvent  Cerie*- 
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462.— Back  View  of  Fig.  5,  501  on  the  Diagram  Sheet.  465.— Lady's  Under-skikt  of  Fine  Long  Cloth. 

Paper  Pattern,  <fS.  6d. ;  Flat  Pattern^  half-price ;  to  be  had  Paper  Pattern,  as.;  Flat  Pattern,  halfpriu; 

of  Madame  J  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta    Street,  Covent  to  be  had  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta 

Garden,  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
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Nos.  453, 454.  Tight-fitting  Paletot 

Of  black  Sicilienne  cloth,  lined  with  lutestring.  The 
sleeves  are  sufficiently  short  to  display  the  cuff  of  the  dress 
sleeve.  A  passementerie  border  is  introduced  on  the  back, 
the  sleeves,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  paletot.  The  front 
has  revers  of  black  grosgrain  silk ;  and  on  the  sleeves  there 
are  bows  of  the  same  material.  A  deep  beaded  fringe  com- 
pletes this  trimming. 

No.  455.  Skirt,  Tunic,  and  Jacket  Bodice  of  Pale 
Yellow  Mozambique. 

The  skirt  is  slightly  trained,  and  has  a  flounce  headed  by 
a  puffing  and  stand-up  frill.  The  tunic  long  in  front,  and 
reeved  up  at  the  back,  where  it  is  joined  above  the  skirt  with 
two  bows  of  grosgrain  ribbon.  Round  the  edge  of  the  turiic 
is  a  band  of  grosgrain  above  a  guipure  lace  with  fringe 
attached.  The  jacket  is  trimmed  to  correspond  with  bands 
of  grosgrain,  and  bows  which  are  continued  down  the  skirt. 

No.  456.  Bonnet  of  White  Chip  ;  for  the  Season. 

Round  the  crown  of  the  hat  is  a  twist  of  pale  blue  ribbon^ 
which  falls  down  at  the  back  in  long  loops  and  ends.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  bonnet  the  ribbon  is  arranged  in  loops, 
over  which  falls  a  spray  of  fern  and  ivy,  with  a  small  brignt- 
coloured  bird.  The  brim  is  turned  up  in  front,  and  lined 
with  blue  grosgrain  silk,  which  forms  a  bacl^ound  to  a 
wreath  of  pale  blue  flowers.  A  twist  of  black  velvet  rests 
on  the  hair  below  the  wreath. 

Nos.  457,  458.  Mantelet  for  Elderly  Ladies. 

Mantelet  and  hood  of  black  Sicilienne  cloth,  lined  with 
lutestring  and  trimmed  with  a  fringe  of  cr^p^  braid.  Above 
the  fringe  is  a  leaf  pattern  embroidery  of  small  black  beads. 
Bows  and  ends  of  black  grosgrain  ribbon  3  inches  wide. 

No.  459.  Dress  Improver 

Made  of  horse  hair  crinoline,  and  bound  with  scarlet 
braid. 

Nos.  460,  461.  TOURNURES. 

These  are  variations  of  the  same  tournure,  as  worn  with 
a  short  or  trained  skirt.  They  will  be  found  very  eflicacious 
in  improving  the  sit  of  any  dress. 

We  give  here  the  pattern  for  the  short  underskirt  in- 
tended to  be  buttoned  on  to  tournure  No.  460^  by  means  of 
the  buttonholes  worked  in  the  band. 

No.  463.  Collar  of  fine  Linen. 

Finished  by  a  bow,  and  ruching  of  embroidered  batiste, 
arranged  in  a  plissd  folds.    Chemisette  of  nansook. 

No.  464.  Ladies  plain  Linen  Collar. 

No.  465.  Ladies'  Underskirt. 
Of  fine  long  cloth,  slightly  trained,  and  trimmed  with  a 
deep  flounce,  finished  off  with  a  strip  of  muslin  insertion, 
and  three  narrow,  closely  pleated  frills. 

No.  466.  Cap 

Of  white  blonde,  with  bows  and  loops  of  black  grosgrain 
ribbon,  spray  of  roses,  and  Indian  grass. 

No.  467.  Cap 

Of  embroidered  batiste,  edged  with  Mechlin  lace,  and 
trimmed  with  bows  and  loops  of  pale  lilac,  and  deep  claret 
grosgrain  ribbon. 

No.  468.  Linen  Collar. 

The  linen  in  this  collar  is  doubled,  and  finished  with  a 
band  of  striped  red  and  white  percale,  bow  to  correspond. 


No.  470.  Black  Cashmere  Dolman. 

Trimmed  with  Hercules  braid  and  beaded  fringe. 

No.  471.  Coiffure  of  Black  Spotted  Net. 

Edged  with  black  lace,  and  trimmed  with  bows  of  black 
grosgrain  ribbon.  In  front  a  half  wreath  of  pink  and  white 
carnations,  and  mignonette. 

Nos.  472, 473.  Mantelet  and  Tablier  of  Grey  Vigocm 
Cloth. 

The  back,  which  is  short  and  circular,  is  arranged  in  i 
triangular  hood,  with  passementerie  droppers.  Round  the 
neck  and  down  the  front  are  revers  of  vigogne,  with  straps 
of  passementerie  and  grey  buttons.  Folds  of  grey  grosgrain 
silk  are  introduced  on  the  sleeves,  tablier,  pockets,  and  lower 
edge  of  the  mantelet. 

Nos.  474,  477.  Embroidered  Work  Case. 

Case  of  gilded  canvas,  h  la  jardiniere,  lined  with  violet 
taffetas.  A  square  of  canvas,  about  8  inches  wide,  is  em- 
broidered with  violet  chenille,  with  a  similar  pattern  to  that 
of  the  centre  of  the  handle,  for  which  Illustration  474  gives 
the  design  in  full  size  ;  leaving  a  row  of  holes  between  each 
row  of  chenille.  The  canvas  is  then  cut  through  these  holes 
into  separate  strips,  and  these  are  sewn  on  to  the  lining  in 
the  manner  of  the  Illustration  477,  where  the  ends  meet  the 
handle,  a  ruching  and  bows  and  ends  of  violet  sarsanet  ribbon 
are  placed.   The  taffetas  is  drawn  up  with  ribbon  to  match. 

Nos.  475, 478.  Embroidered  Basket  for  Cottons,  etc. 

Made  in  white  fawn  canvas,  embroidered  in  point  russe, 
with  black  and  red  filoselle.  Lining,  pink  taffetas.  Two 
strips  of  canvas  are  cut,  about  6  inches  long,  and  1}  inches 
broad,  and  fastened  together,  the  ends  overkippingeach  other, 
to  form  a  shape  like  a  boat.  They  are  embroidered  accord- 
ing to  Illustration  478,  in  point  russe,  with  pink  and  black 
filoselle,  and  lined  with  pink  taffetas.  Pink  chenille  edges 
the  basket,  sewn  on  with  pink  silk.  To  keep  the  contents  in 
the  basket,  pink  sarsanet  ribbon  is  fastened  to  the  sides  and 
ends,  and  tied  over  the  reels,  cottons,  etc.  Pink  bows  orna- 
ment the  ends. 

No.  476.  Embroidery  in  Nansook  Muslin,  with  Satis 
Stitch. 

No,  479.  Another  pretty  Piece  of  Embroiderv. 

Nos.  480,  484.  Embroidered  Pincushion. 

Cushion  of  blue  satin,  arranged  in  puffings,  with  an  em- 
broidery on  white  cloth.  Illustration  484  gives  die  size  of  the 
embroidered  star  for  the  centre  of  the  cushion  ;  the  flowers 
and  buds  are  worked  with  blue  and  yellow  silk  in  chain  and 
knotted  stitch,  the  leaves  and  tendrils  in  feather  stitch  ;  the 
edge  of  the  star  is  vandyked.  Round  the  cushion  is  a  box 
pleating  of  blue  satin,  with  a  strip  of  white  cloth  above  it ; 
the  latter  embroidered  witli  forget-me-nots,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  centre  star,  and  fastened  round  the  cushioa 
with  blue  satin  buttons,  according  to  Illustration. 

No.  481, 486.  Embroidered  Garden-basket. 

Basket  of  wicker  work  and  black  polished  cane,  with 
handles.  The  embroidery  which  ornaments  it  is  woriced  in 
black  and  green  chenille.   Illustration  486  gives  the  fiill  size. 

Nos.  482, 483.  Embroidered  Bag  for  Balls  of  Corrox, 
etc. 

Canvas  made  in  white  fawn,  worked  with  fawn-coloured 
Berlin  wool  in  five  shades,  and  with  black  and  green  filoselle. 
Lining  of  green  taffetas ;  edging  of  green  chenille.  The  fotr 
sections  that  form  the  pockets  are  cut  out  of  the  can\•a^, 
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according  to  the  pattern  given  in  the  supplement,  and  em- 
broidered according  to  No.  483,  with  the  wool  below  the 
lightest  shade  of  fawn,  a  thread  of  black  purse  silk  is 
fastened  down  with  single  stitches  of  green  filoselle.  The 
lining  is  cut  out  to  correspond  with  the  canvas,  and  bound 
together  with  it,  the  edge  being  finished  off  by  the  chenille. 
The  pockets  are  kept  in  place  by  green  sarsanet  ribbon  passed 
through  the  canvas  and  lining.  A  bow  of  the  same  orna- 
ments the  top. 

Nos.  485, 487.  Monograms.  Embroidery. 

These  monograms  are  suitable  for  batiste  handkerchiefs. 
The  outline  is  transferred  to  the  muslin,  and  a  sufficiently 
large  piece  of  batiste  laid  under  the  pattern,  which  is  worked 
in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  with  fine  sewing  cotton ;  the 
edges  of  the  batiste  are  cut  away  from  underneath. 

Nos.  488,  490.  AUMONIERE. 

Of  black  velvet,  braided  with  black  silk  braid  and  em- 
broidered with  beads.  Each  part  of  the  aumoni^re  is  lined 
with  black  lutestring.  When  the  separate  pieces  have  been 
sewn  together,  finish  off  the  work  with  a  fringe  of  beads  as 
follows  :  Fasten  the  thread  at  the  left  corner  of  the  aumo- 
ni^re ;  thread  3  beads,  fastening  them  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  velvet ;  thread  the  needle  again  through  the  last 
bead  2  bead,  fasten  them  at  a  short  interval,  repeat  from 
*  The  lower  edge  of  the  aumoniere  is  ornamented  with 
tassels  of  silk  and  beads.   Jet  button  and  loop  to  fasten. 

Nos.  489,  496.  Embroidered  Work-basket. 

Basket  of  wicker  work  and  polished  black  cane,  lined 
with  pink  taffetas.  Illustration  496  gives  the  full  size  of  the 
embroidery,  for  which  pink,  blue,  and  white  chenille  is  used. 

Nos.  491,  493.  Embroidered  Handkerchief-case. 

Two  squares  of  cardboard  about  8  inches  along  the  edge, 
are  covered  with  white  matelasse  on  one  side,  and  white 
sarsanet  on  the  other  :  a  perfumed  wadding  being  placed  be- 
tween the  cardboard  and  sarsanet  On  the  upper  side  are 
arranged  puffings  of  pink  silk,  and  an  embroidery  on  Panama 
canvas,  of  which  Illustration  493  gives  the  quarter.  The 
stitches  are  point  nisse,  Smyrna  and  pique  stitch,  and  the 
silks  used  two  thicknesses  of  pink  filoselle ;  the  scalloped 
edges  are  worked  in  buttonhole  stitch.  The  edges  of  the 
case  are  ornamented  with  a  box  pleating  of  pink  taffetas 
ribbon.  Bows  of  the  same  at  the  corners.  The  case  is 
closed  with  buttons  and  loops. 

No.  492.  Embroidered  Necklet. 

Necklet  of  black  ribbon  velvet,  embroidered  with  blue, 
green,  brown,  and  yellow  purse  silks  in  satin,  overcast,  and 
knotted  stitch.  The  cross  worn  as  a  pendant  is  cut  out  of 
cardboard,  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  hung  to  the 
necklet  by  a  broad  strap  of  velvet.  The  forget-me-nots  are 
worked  in  satin  stitch,  with  stamens  in  knotted  stitch  of 
yellow  purse  silk. 

Nos.  494, 495-  Embroidered  Knitting-case. 

Case  of  white  Java  canvas,  embroidered  in  point  russe 
with  black,  blue,  light,  and  dark  brown  filoselle.  The  case 
IS  in  five  sections,  of  which  Illustration  495  gives  half  one, 
and  is  embroidered,  using  blue  and  black  split  filoselle  for 
the  centre  pattern,  and  the  two  shades  of  brown  for  the 
border.  The  separate  pieces  are  then  lined  with  blue  lute- 
string, and  sewn  together  with  long  stitches  of  black  filo- 
selle ;  the  case  is  fastened  with  a  button  and  loop  ;  a  niching 
of  narrow  blue  ribbon  ornaments  each  end,  and  the  same 
nbbon  is  used  to  form  the  handle. 


Nos.  497,  498.  Two  Squares  for  Underlinen,  Etc. 
Point  Lace,  Braid  and  Crochet. 

No.  498.  Take  a  piece  of  braid  6  inches  long  and  form  it 
into  a  square.  For  the  inner  side  crochet  as  follows,  i 
double  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  square  :  •  11  chain,  i 
treble  at  an  interval  of  ith  of  an  inch,  2  chain,  i  treble  in  the 
comer  of  the  braid,  2  chain,  i  treble  at  an  interval  of  ^th  of  an 
inch,  2  chain,  join  to  the  9tli  of  the  nth  chain,  3  chain,  join 
to  the  7th  of  the  i  ith  chain,  5  treble  in  the  previously  worked 
2  chain,  after  which  the  ist  join  was  made,  join  to  the  braid 
where  the  last  treble  was  worked,  6  treble  in  the  2  chain  in 
the  corner  of  the  square,  join  to  the  corner  of  the  square,  6 
treble  in  the  2  chain  between  the  ist  and  2nd  treble  at  the 
beginning  of  this  round,  5  treble  in  the  2  last  of  the  1 1  chain 
to  which  two  joins  have  already  been  made  ;  join  to  the  7th 
of  the  same  1 1  chain,  6  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the 
side  of  the  square ;  repeat  3  times  from  *,  fasten  and  cut  off 
the  thread. 

No.  497.  Make  a  square  of  braid  the  same  diameter  as  the 
last,  and  proceed  as  follows.  For  the  inner  side,  i  double 
in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  square,  9  chain,  i  treble  at 
at  interval  of  Jth  of  an  inch,  2  ch^in  i  treble  in  the  comer  of 
the  square,  2  chain,  i  treble  at  an  interval  of  ^th  of  an 
inch,  2  chain,  join  to  the  7th  of  the  9  chain,  6  chain,  i  double 
in  the  centre  of  that  side  of  the  braid  to  which  the  last  join 
was  made,  repeat  3  times  from  *.  2nd  round  :  6  chain,  the 
first  4  to  form  i  long  treble  *,  i  long  treble  in  the  7th  of  the 
9  chain,  to  which  a  previous  join  has  been  made,  2  chain,  i 
long  treble  in  the  next  double,  2  chain,  repeat  twice  from  *, 
Then  i  long  treble  in  the  7th  of  the  next  9  chain,  2  chain. 
3rd  round  :  double  crochet.  4th  round  :  i  double  in  every 
other  stitch,  close  as  usual  with  i  slip  stitch,  fasten  and  cut  off 
the  thread.  Outside  the  braid  crochet  as  follows ;  i  treble,  i 
chain,  repeat.    Care  must  be  taken  that  the  squares  lie  fiat. 

Nos.  499,  500.  Corner   Pieces  for  Antimacassars, 
Quilts,  Etc.  Crochet. 

No.  499  is  commenced  at  the  corner  pattern  by  a  circle 
of  8  chain,  1st  round  *,  3  double  in  2  chain  stitch,  i  leaf  of 
8  chain,  crochet  back  along  it  as  follows,  miss  i,  i  double, 

1  treble,  3  long  treble,  i*  treble,  I  double,  repeat  3  times. 
Every  round  is  closed  by  a  slip  stitch,  2nd  round  •  2  double, 

2  double  in  the  2  free  parts  of  the  8  stitches  of  the  next 
leaf,  twice  alternately  i  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  double  in  the 
1st  chain  stitch,  3  double,  then  i  purl,  i  double  in  the  same 
stitch  in  which  the  last  of  the  3  double  was  crocheted, 
2  double,  twice  alternately  i  purl,  3  double,  repeat  3  times 
from  In  connection  with  this  pattern  crochet  the  row  of 
wheels  as  follows,  5  chain,  joining  the  centre  stitch  to  the 
purl  between  2  leaves  *,  i  wheel  of  14  chain,  i  double  long 
treble  in  the  6th  of  the  14  chain,  3  times  alternately  3  chain, 
I  double  long  treble  in  the  same  stitch  where  the  last  double 
long  treble  was  worked ;  then  2  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the 
1st  of  the  14  chain,  2  chain,  i  double  long  treble  where  the 
others  were  worked,  3  times  alternately  3  chain,  i  double 
long  treble  where  the  others  were  worked,  taking  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  stitch,  2  chain,  close  with  a  shp  stitch, 
and  continue  from  •  until  the  required  length  is  obtained. 
When  all  the  wheels  are  crocheted,  work  round  each  side  of 
the  crochet  as  follows  :  ist  row,  alternately  i  treble  in  the 
centre  of  3  chain  between  2  double  long  treble,  10  chain. 
When  this  row  has  been  continued  as  far  as  the  corner 
figure,  crochet  after  the  treble  in  the  last  wheel  4  chain  in- 
stead of  I  *,  10  double  in  the  centre  of  the  purl  at  the  end  of 
a  leaf,  7  chain,  i  treble  long  treble  in  the  centre  stitch  of  the 
scallop,  joining  to  the  purl  as  shown  by  the  Illustration, 
7  chain  repeat  once  from  *,  i  double  in  the  next  purl  on  the 
end  of  a  leaf,  4  chain.  Then  continue  the  row  as  it  was 
first  begun.  For  the  inside  row  underneath  the  corner 
pattem  4  chain  instead  of  10,  i  double  in  the  purl  at  the  end 
of  a  leaf,  4  chain.  The  rest  in  the  way  above  described. 
2nd  row  I  treble,  i  chain,  miss  i,  repeat.  Decrease  and 
increase  at  the  corners,  so  that  the  work  lies  flat. 
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No.  500  is  begun  like  the  former  pattern,  with  a  circle  of 
8  chain,  ist  round:  4  times  alternately  3  double,  3  purl; 
every  round  is  closed  by  a  slip  stitch,  2nd  round  :  i  double 
in  both  parts  of  the  centre  stitch  of  the  three  double,  14 
chain,  the  first  3  to  form  i  treble,  3  times  alternately  I  treble 
in  the  centre  of  the  3  treble,  11  chain.  3rd  round  :  14  chain, 
the  first  3  to  form  i  treble,  crochet  back  along  the  10  chain, 
I  leaf  as  follows  :  miss  i,  i  double,  i  treble,  4  long  treble,  I 
treble,  i  double,  i  slip  stitch,  then  alternately  till  the  next 
corner  pattern  is  reached,  16  chain,  crocheting  back  along 
the  last  ten  stitches  i  leaf  as  above  described  At  the  end 
of  this  row  crochet  back  along  it  as  follows :  9  chain,  crochet 
back  along  it  i  leaf  as  follows  :  miss  i,  1  double,  i  treble,  4 
long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  opposite 
leaf;  then  alternately  6  double  in  the  6  free  chain  of  the  last 
row,  I  leaf ;  where  the  last  leaf  is  crocheted,  2  double  in  the 
5th  and  4th  of  the  14  chain.  The  3rd  round  of  the  comer 
figure  is  then  continued,  3  times  alternately  i  chain,  i  treble 


in  the  next  stitch  but  one,  5  chain,  i  treble  where  the  kst 
treble  was  worked  *,  6  times  alternately  i  chain,  i  treble  in 
the  next  stitch  but  one,  5  chain,  i  treble  where  the  last  was 
worked,  repeat  once  from  then  3  times  alternately  i  chain, 
I  treble,  in  the  next  stitch  but  one.  The  border  is  then  con- 
tinued  as  above  described,  omitting  of  course  the  3  chain  to 
form  I  treble ;  the  comer-iigure  is  then  completed  as 
follows :  3  times  alternately  I  chain,  i  treble  in  the  stitch 
but  one,  and  for  the  4  corners,  5  chain,  I  treble  where  the 
last  treble  was  worked,  twice  alternately  I  chain,  i  treble  in 
the  next  stitch  but  one,  then  i  chain ;  fasten  and  cut  off  the 
thread.  Then  crochet  along  each  side  of  the  centre  rows 
of  the  border  as  follows:  i  double  in  the  centre  stitch  of  5 
chain,  next  to  a  row  of  leaves,  then  alternately  6  chain,  i 
double  at  the  end  of  the  next  leaf.  Then  edge  the  border, 
and  the  corner  figure  together  as  follows  :  i  treble,  i  chain, 
miss  I  ;  increase  and  decrease  at  the  comers  so  that  the 
work  lies  flat. 


SOMETHING  TO  DO. 


Get  work,  get  work  I 
Be  sure  'tis  better  than  what  you  work  to  get." 

Mrs.  Barrett  Browning. 


V^OUNG  ladies  will  perhaps  be  startled  at  the  sugges- 
tion  of  Pharmacy,  or  Practical  Chemistry,  as  an 
occupation.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  unsuited  to  women, 
and  is  much  more  interesting  and  less  troublesome  than 
most  of  the  forms  of  fancy  work  in  which  so  many 
women  spend  so  great  a  proportion  of  their  time.  A 
higher  consideration  is,  that  Pharmacy  is  a  really  useful 
occupation,  and  one^  also,  by  which  one  can  get  one's 
living.  This  latter  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  despised 
in  these  days  when  women  so  far  outnumber  men,  that 
it  is  simply  unfair  to  expect  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
former  shall  be  supported  by  the  earnings  of  the  latter, 
as  hitherto.  We  all  know  men  who  are  burdened  with 
the  maintenance  of  sisters,  and  who  accept  the  burden 
cheerfully  j  but  how  painful  it  must  be  to  the  sisters,  who 
feel  that  they  are  a  weight  upon  a  man  whom,  perhaps, 
they  prevent  having  a  fair  start  in  life.  If  every  girl  in 
middle-class  families  were  brought  up  to  some  remune- 
rative occupation,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  such 
miserable  dependence  as  this — that  is,  if  health  and 
strength  continue.  As  it  is,  girls  fritter  away  their  time 
upon  the  most  foolish  things  j  and,  in  fact,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  some  people's  lives  to  discover  purposeless  occu- 
pations on  which  girls  may  spend  their  energy  and 
waste  their  intellect. 

Any  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  have  an  occupation 
in  life  must  be  aware  of  the  increased  interest  with  which 
it  endues  existence.  Sometimes,  indeed,  one  may  feel 
tired  of  work,  but  is  it  not  better  to  be  tired  with  work 
than  to  be  weary  with  doing  nothing  ?    Who  would  not 


rather  wear  out  than  rust  out  ?  There  is  some  satisfaction 
in  the  former,  and  the  latter  brings  but  a  miserable, 
vague  unrest  j  for  one  feels  that  one  is  spending  one's 
labour  for  nought. 

Need  I  bring  any  further  excuse  for  suggesting  new 
modes  of  occupation  for  the  young  women  of  England  ? 

The  only  objection  that  can  seriously  be  brought 
against  pharmacy  as  an  occupation  for  women  is  that  of 
novelty.   This,  no  doubt,  is  a  grave  one  just  at  present  j 
but  there  can  be  no  such  objections  as  those  which  suffice 
to  deter  us  fiom  recommending  girls  to  enter  the  medical 
profession.    The  Lancet  says,  on  the  subject  of  womeo 
as  dispensing  chemists,  "  There  is  nothing  io  the  process 
of  education,  or  in  the  business  of  a  pharmsccotical 
chemist,  that  would  be  unbecoming  in  a  woman.  For 
purposes  of  neat  compounding  she  would  be  a  serious 
rival.  The  success  of  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  turns  very 
largely  upon  the  way  in  which  dispensmg  is  conducted, 
and  the  natural  hand  iness  and  neatness  of  a  woman  would 
find  ample  field  in  it.    Doctors  are  only  waiting  till 
dispensing  can  be  done  at  reasonable  prices  by  chemists, 
to  hand  over  the  whole  of  their  prescriptions  to  tbein. 
Perhaps  the  introduction  of  women  into  the  trade  maj 
hasten  this  most  desirable  arrangement"     This  is 
•certainly  encouraging— more  so  than  men  usually  arc  to 
women  when  the  latter  desire  to  enter  upon  any  unwcmted 
path.   The  law,  too,  has  done  its  part  towards  throwing 
open  the  way,  for,  by  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  i86§,  wotocd 
were  admitted  to  the  examination  which,  whea  success- 
fully passed,  legally  qualifies  them  Io  practise  j^m^tc^- 
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Nor  are  there  more  than  ordinary  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  preparing  for  these  examinations,  for  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  admits  ladies  as  students  to  the  lectures  given 
daily  at  their  offices,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  The 
fee  is  four  guineas. 

Only,  however,  the  scientific  branches  of  pharmacy 
are  taught  at  these  lectures  3  and  in  addition  to  these,  the 
would-be  practitioner  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
more  practical  branches,  such  as  can  only  be  gained  by 
consUnt  experience  in  the  laboratory.  Admission  to  the 
latter  is  at  present  refused  to  women  students  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  but  both  laboratory  courses  and 
lectures  are  thrown  open  to  women  at  the  South  London 
School  of  Pharmacy,  325,  Kennington  Road.  At  this 
establishment,  women  enjoy  equal  advantages  with  men. 
At  this,  the  only  place  where  a  woman  can  fully  qualify 
herself  to  pass  the  examination  which  enables  her  legally 
to  open  business  as  a  pharmaceutical  chemist,  a  woman 
can  complete  the  course  at  an  expense  of  about  fifteen 
pounds.  The  course  of  training  extends  over  one  year. 
After  this  the  next  step  to  be  taken  is  to  pass  the  Minor 
Examination  in  prescriptions,  practical  dispensing,  phar- 
macy, materia  medica,  botany,  and  chemistry. 

After  this,  the  "Major  Examination,"  successfully 
passed,  confers  the  title  of  pharmaceutical  chemist  on  the 
candidate. 

I  should  have  premised  that  no  student  iS  admitted  to 
either  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  or  the  South  London 
School  of  Pharmacy^  unless  he  or  she  shall  have  passed 
the  preliminary  examination  in  elementary  English,  Latin, 
aritlimetic,  and  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures. 

If  any  girl  should  feel  inclined  to  take  up  the  occu- 
pation of  dispensing  chemist,  she  ought  to  practise 
fractions  and  decimals  thoroughly.  And  I  may  remark 
that  at  present  an  advantage  exists  which  in  two  years 
will  exist  no  longer,  for,  after  January,  1877,  all  the  above- 
mentioned  training  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
three  years'  apprenticeship  to  a  registered  chemist  or 
druggist.  Therefore,  dear  readers,  those  of  you  who 
possess  the  usual  amount  of  education  together  with 
scientific  tastes,  should  think  over  the  matter,  and  you 
must  also  take  into  consideration  that  the  profits  in  the 
trade  of  dispensing  chemists  are  reckoned  at  from  four 
to  six  hundred  per  cent.  It  is  not  in  every  trade  that  one 
^-•in  lay  out  a  hundred  pounds  and  get  six  hundred  in 
return ! 

It  may  be  said  that  with  profits  So  enormous,  men 
would  be  unwilling  that  women  should  step  in,  and  that 
something  similar  might  happen  to  that  which  occurred 
m  London  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  employ  women 


as  jewel  burnishers,  a  trade  for  which  they  are  preferred 
to  men  in  America.  The  attempt  was  defeated  by  the 
men,  who  struck  work,  on  finding  that  some  young  women 
were,  by  their  superior  style  of  work,  earning  3s.  6d.  a 
day,  and  the  employer  was  unwillingly  obliged  to  dismiss 
the  women.* 

But  in  the  case  of  pharmacy  no  such  opposition  need 
be  feared,  as  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
last  year,  the  introduction  of  women  was  recommended 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  young  men 
as  assistants.  Further,  it  was  urged  that  women  who 
might  enter  the  trade  would  naturally  employ  women  as 
assistants,  and  that,  consequently,  much  of  the  difficulty  of 
training  girls  for  the  profession  would  disappear.  This  is 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

•'Babetta  Schnell,"  says  the  "Englishwoman's  Re- 
view,'* seeing  that  her  husband  preferred  amusement  to 
his  profession,  and  that  they  must  shortly  be  ruined, 
learned  his  art  of  dentistry,  and  supported  herself  and 
daughter.  After  his  death,  having  presented  herself  for 
examination,  and  obtained  the  legal  right  to  do  so,  she 
practised  till  1845,  when  she  went  to  America,  where 
her  example  has  since  been  followed.",  This  lady  needed 
moral  courage  no  less  than  physical,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  strength  of  mind  no  less  than  strength  of  wrist,  is 
needed  for  the  drawing  of  a  tooth  ;  and,  besides,  there  can 
be  few  more  disagreeable  occupations  than  dentistry.  We 
are  not  all  Babetta  Schnells,  and  I  quote  her  case  with  the 
view  of  showing  how  much  a  woman  may  do,  and  also 
of  showing  how  much  more  easy  is  the  path  to  work 
than  it  was  even  in  days  so  comparatively  recent. 

Now  and  then  opportunities  may  occur  which  would 
make  it  easier  still.  For  instance,  apothecaries  might 
prepare  their  daughters  themselves,  and  with  mutual 
advantage.  The  neat  precision  that  usually  characterises 
a  woman*s  manipulation  and  arrangement,  would  be 
especially  valuable  in  the  mixing  of  prescriptions  and 
measuring  of  quantities.  Altogether  this  appears  to  be 
a  promising  opening  for  women  who,  either  from  dislike 
to  teaching  or  from  scruples  as  to  entering  this  already 
overcrowded  profession,  are  on  the  look-out  for  other 
modes  of  earning  a  living. 

When  the  course  of  training  has  been  completed,  no 
difficulty  ought  to  be  experienced  in  obtaining  situations 
in  dispensaries,  both  public  and  private,  as  dispensing 
chemists,  and  those  women  who  would  not  object  to 
setting  up  a  shop  on  their  own  account  in  this  lucrative 
trade,  ought  to  find  themselves  quite  as  successful  in  it  as 
men  have  generally  been  hitherto.  Sylvia. 

*  I  quote  the  above  from  the  "  Year  Book  of  Women's  Wock/ 
by  L.  M.  H.,  an  invaluable  little  volume. 
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DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  NOTES. 


— 


ITO  give  anything  like  an  exhaustive  notice  of  the 
^  various  operas  and  concerts  that  have  been  given 
during  the  past  month  would,  in  our  limited  space,  be 
impossible  j  and  even  if  we  were  able  to  do  it,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  any  great  purpose  would  be  served 
by  it.  The  month  of  July,  1875,  has  been,  in  a  musical 
sense,  very  much  the  same  as  any  July  of  the  last  few 
years  :  it  has  witnessed  the  wind  up  for  the  season  of  all 
the  important  series  of  morning  and  evening  concerts, 
and  of  the  performances  at  the  two  opera-houses,  and 
the  usual  number,  or  possibly  somewhat  over  the  usual 
number,  of  benefit  concerts  \  and  yet  for  all  this  but  little 
has  been  added  to  our  musical  experience.  At  Covent 
Garden  the  season  has  been  an  unusually  successful  one, 
and  the  interest  in  the  performances  has  been  kept  up  to 
the  very  last  night,  when  the  season  closed  with  a  per- 
formance of  L'Etoile  du  Nord,"  with  Madame  Patti  in 
the  part  of  the  heroine,  supported  by  M.  Faure  as  Pietro. 
The  brilliant  prima  donna  has  been  in  admirable  voice  all 
the  season,  and  has  appeared  in  several  of  her  best  'parts» 
beside  fulfilling  one  of  the  most  important  promises  put 
forth  in  Mr.  Gye's  programme,  by  her  impersonation  of 
the  heroine  in  M.  Gounod*s  version  of  Shakespeare's 
''Romep  and  Juliet"  In  this,  as  indeed  in  well-nigh 
every  part  she  undertakes,  her  success  was  such  as  to 
satisfy  even  the  most  devoted  of  her  admirers,  and  we 
may  probably  look  forward  to  a  more  frequent  repetition 
of  the  opera  next  season.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
the  public  do  not  have  more  frequent  optMrtunities  of 
seeing  Madame  Patti  in  some  of  those  lighter  parts,  by 
the  performance  of  which  she  first  made  her  fame,  and 
in  which  she  stands  most  unquestionably  alone.  For 
her  benefit  night,  which  took  place  as  usual  during  the 
last  week  of  the  season,  she  chose  the  part  of  Violetta  in 
"  La  Traviata,"  in  which  of  late  years  she  has  not  been 
frequently  seen,  and  proved  that  she  could  play  it  as  well 
as  ever.  The  same  week,  two  others  of  Mr.  Gye's  leading 
sopranos  had  their  benefit  performances — Madlle.  Zare 
Thalberg  and  Madlle.  Albani.  The  former  appeared  in 
Zerlina  in  "  Don  Giovanni,**  the  character  in  which  she 
first  appeared  before  the  public,  and  upon  which,  as  yet, 
she  has  not  improved ;  while  Madlle.  Albani  chose  Mar« 
gherite  in  "  Faust,"  and  though  she  fully  established  her 
claim  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  representatives 
of  the  character,  one  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was  by 
no  means  the  best  thing  she  has  done.  Her  assumption 
of  Elsa  in  *'  Lohengrin  "  is  unquestionably  far  beyond  it, 
and  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  she  did  not  give  her 
admirers  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  once  more  in  a 
character  with  which  her  name  will  always  be  associated. 

As  Mr.  Mapleson  did  not  open  his  campaign  until 
some  time  after  Mr,  Gye  had  bee^  in  th^  field,  Drury 


Lane  has  remained  open  a  week  later  than  Covent 
Garden.  There  the  chief  attraction  of  the  last  month 
has  been  the  appearance  of  Madlle.  Chapuy  as  Rosina  io 
the  Barber  of  Seville,*'  and  that  of  Madlle.  Varesi,  some 
weeks  later,  in  the  same  part.  Wagner%  '*  Lohengrin" 
has  been  as  decided  a  success  here  as  it  was  at  Covent 
Garden,  but  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  work 
will  continue  to  prove  attractive  after  the  coriosity  about 
it  has  become  exhausted.  With  the  end  of  the  present 
season,  Drury  Lane  ceases  to  be  the  heme  of  Her 
Majesty's  Opera.  The  preparations  for  the  building  of 
the  new  Grand  Opera-House  on  the  Embankment  are 
being  rapidly  pushed  forward,  and  every  confidence  is 
manifested  that  it  will  be  ready  to  be  opened  in  Maj 
next.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  plans,  it  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  commodious  and  elegant  buildings 
of  the  kind  in  Europe,  though  its  capacity  will  be  hardJj 
so  great  as  some  of  the  monster  continental  houses. 

Mr,  Henry  Leslie  gave  an  extra  concert  on  Friday, 
July  g,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  members 
of  the  various  provincial  choirs,  who  had  come  to  London  to 
attend  the  Crystal  Palace  Music  Meeting,  an  opportunitj 
of  hearing  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  choral 
singing  can  be  brought.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lesson 
thus  given  will  not  be  without  its  fruits ;  such  a  brilliant 
example  was  worth  any  amount  of  precept.  The  choir, 
of  which  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  speak  in  terms  of 
praise^  sang  in  their  very  best  style,  as  if  they  folk 
realised  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  have  pro- 
bably never  been  heard  to  better  advantage.  The  most 
noteworthy  items  of  the  concert  were  Mendelssobn^s 
«'  Judge  me,  O  God,"  S.  S.  Wesley's  "  In  exitu  Israel," 
and  a  number  of  madrigals  and  part  songs  chiefij  of  the 
old  school.  The  solo  vocalists  were  Miss  Eva  Leslie  and 
Mr,  Sims  Reeves,  the  latter  of  whom  gave  an  excep- 
tionally fine  rendering  of  "  Adelaida.'' 

The  Welsh  Choral  Union  is  an  association  which 
during  this  season  has  displayed  considerable  vitality,  bat 
the  performances  of  the  members  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  adequate  to  their  intentions.  Their  performance  of 
"  Acis  and  Galatea  **  at  a  recent  concert  was  by  no  means 
up  to  the  mark,  most  of  the  choruses  being  imperfectly 
and  unsteadily  rendered.  The  one  redeeming  feature  ot 
the  concert  was  the  singing  of  the  soloists.  Miss  £dith 
Wynne,  Mr.  Henry  Guy,  Mr.  Howells,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Thomas,  although  the  last  named  gentleman  seemed  to  try 
his  best  to  give  "  O  Ruddier  than  the  Cherry"  the  effect  of 
a  comic  song.  The  only  accompanying  instnunents  weit 
the  pianoforte  and  organ,  the  latter  of  which  instruments 
was  used  "  not  wisely  but  too  well"  in  the  choruses  How- 
ever, there  appears  to  be  a  fair  amount  of  good  material 
among  the  choralists,  and  we  hope  that  by  next  seastm 
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they  will  have  found  ample  opportunity  for  the  practice 
of  which  they  stand  in  need  at  present. 

The  signs  of  the  end  of  the  season  are  becoming 
rapidly  more  and  more  apparent.  Some  of  the  principal 
houses  have  closed  their  doors,  and  those  that  remain 
open  do  not  present  any  novelty  except  Mr.  Horace 
Wigan's  Mirror,  where  a  new  play  has  just  been  pro- 
duced, written  by  Messrs.  Oxenford  and  Wigan  con- 
jointly, which  bears  the  title  of  Self.'*  At  the  Olympic, 
Mr.  Henry  Neville  has  found  it  his  best  policy  to  revive 
the  well-known  "  Ticket  of  Leave  Man,"  which  rather 
more  than  ten  years  ago  brought  such  a  tide  of  prosperity 
to  this  theatre.  In  the  present  revival  we  have  the 
advantage  of  seeing  some  few  of  the  parts  sustained  by 
their  original  representatives.  Mr.  Neville  is,  of  course, 
Bob  Brierley,  and  his  portrait  of  the  brave  Lancashire  lad 
is  as  powerfully  drawn  as  ever.  Mrs.  Stephens  retains 
her  old  character  of  Mrs.  Willoughby,  which  is  still,  as 
it  always  was,  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Souter  appears,  as  before,  in  his  old  character 
of  Green  Jones;  and  Miss  Farren  again  impersonates 
Sam  Willoughby.  The  other  parts  are  fairly  well  sus- 
tained, and  the  piece  might  reasonably  reckon  on  again 
having  a  long  run. 

The  remaining  items  of  theatrical  news  may  be  dis- 


missed briefly.  Signor  Salvini  concluded  his  engagement 
at  Drury  Lane  on  Friday,  July  i6,  with  a  performance  of 
Othello,  into  which  he  seemed  to  throw  the  whole  of  his 
wonderful  power.  The  acting  of  the  great.  Italian  tra- 
gedian marks  an  epoch  in  the  dramatic  history  of  this 
country  j  and  it  is  most  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
future  he  may  be  a  constant  visitor  to  London.  Of  the 
three  impersonations  he  has  given,  however,  that  of 
Othello,  in  which  on  a  certain  memorable  evening  in 
May  last  he  took  the  town  by  storm,  still  remains 
unquestionably  the  finest.  At  the  Haymarket,  Mr. 
Buckstone  has  brought  his  season  to  an  end,  and  Lord 
Dundreary  has  made  his  last  bow.  The  house  has  been 
opened  by  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce,  with  the  company  who  were 
playing  at  the  Court  Theatre  prior  to  Mr.  Hare's  lesseeship. 
The  programme  includes  the  drama  "Alone,"  and  the 
"Wedding  March."  At  the  Strand,  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  bill.  "  Nemesis,"  one  of  the  most  amusing 
and  best  acted  burlesques  that  have  been  seen  for  some 
time,  having  been  replaced.  At  the  Criterion  we  have 
the  evergreen  "  Fille  de  Madame  Angot,"  in  the  original 
French,  and,  what  is  better  still,  with  mainly  the  original 
performers.  In  spite  of  the  number  of  times  that  every 
one  has  seen  the  piece,  this  performance  should  on  no 
account  be  missed. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  OUR  READERS, 


'T'HE  first  of  a  series  of  articles  descriptive  of  elegant 
and  useful  novelties  for  the  toilet  and  domestic  use, 
will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  The  Young  English- 
woman. They  will  be  written  by  a  lady,  in  whose  taste 
in  selection  and  experience  in  purchasing  we  have  most 
complete  confidence ;  and  our  readers  may  rely  on  re- 
ceiving information  on  which  they  can  depend,  as  to 
novelty,  utility,  and  economy  of  the  ai  tides— information 
valuable  to  ladies  residing  in  country  districts,  where 
novelties  are  long  in  reaching,  and  where  they  are  only 
obtained  with  diflficulty,  and  probably  increased  expense. 

In  addition  to  the  interesting  and  useful  information 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish,  we  propose,  in  the  interest 
of  our  subscribers,  to  purchase  and  forward  any  of  the 
articles  they  may  wish  to  procure,  and  which  they  might 
find  it  difiicult  to  obtain  through  ordinary  trade  channels. 
Our  contributor  will  visit  the  principal  establishments, 


carefully  inspect  every  article,  and  ascertain  the  most 
advantageous  mode  of  purchasing.  The  price  of  every 
article  will  be  mentioned  when  it  is  described ;  and  on 
receipt  of  a  post-ofiBce  order  for  the  price  and  expense  of 
carriage,  it  will  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  address 
given. 

Costumes,  millinery,  lingerie,  toilet  requisites,  orna- 
ments for  the  drawing-room,  articles  of  domestic  utility, 
novelties,  indeed,  of  every  kind  which  a  lady  resident  in 
the  country  would  value  as  an  ornamental  or  useful  addi- 
tion to  her  establishment,  or  for  personal  use,  will  be 
included  in  the  matters  described  5  and  we  hope  that  in 
making  the  addition  to  the  contents  of  our  magazine,  and 
in  offering  facilities  of  purchase,  we  shall  be  able  to  be  of 
service,  not  only  to  the  numerous  correspondents  who 
have  addressed  us  on  the  subject,  but  to  our  country  sub- 
scribers generally. 
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OUR  WORK-ROOM. 


Rules  and  Regulations.  All  letters  re- 
quiring answers  in  the  following  month's  issue 
must  be  forwarded  to  Sylvia,  care  of  Editor, 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler,  Warwick  House, 
Paternoster  Row,  E.G.,  before  the  5th  of  each 
month. 

a.  All  letters  asking  questions  should  be 
written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper,  and  a 
space  should  be  left  for  each  answer. 

3.  In  writing  for  advice  as  to  the  making  up 
and  altering  of  dresses,  it  is  advisable  to  men- 
tion height,  complexion,  and  colour  of  hair,  in 
order  that  the  best  combinations  of  colour  may 
be  given. 

4.  Photographs  sent  for  this  purpose  can- 
not be  rettuned,  unless  accompamed  by  a 
stamped  directed  envelope. 

5.  Letters  for  the  Work-room  must  be 
written  on  separate  paper  from  those  intended 
for  the  Drawing-room  or  the  Exchange  Column. 

No  charge  is  made  for  replies  to  any  ques- 
tion in  the  Work-room:  it  is  open  to  all  comers, 
and  all  are  welcome'. 

As  we  give  elsewhere  all  the  latest  informa- 
tion as  to  modes  and  styles,  we  cannot  answer 
questions  as  to  the  way  of  making  up  new 
materials^  except  when  the  quantity  is  so 
limited  as  to  require  contriving,  in  which  case 
we  are  glad  to  give  our  best  help. 

NiLUK  writes— You  must  excuse  me 
troubling  you  again,  but  I  think  I  could  not  go 
to  a  better  ;  and  having  all  my  dress,  etc.,  to  see 
to  myself,  I  am  often  puzzled  in  choosing 
colours  and  quality.  Therefore  J  beg  your  help 
in  the  following  queries: — i.  I  want  two  or 
three  dresses  out  of  the  enclosed  patterns  of 
print— at  least,  select  some  from  them — and  I 
am  puzzled  to  know  which  would  be  the  best. 
I  was  thinking  of  choosing  one  like  that  with 
green  sprigs,  and  one  like  that  with  red,  but  I 
think  they  are  not  very  good  (price  9d.  and  is. 
per  yard),  and  one  of  the  stripes ;  which  do  you 
think  would  be  best.^  Living  in  an  obscure 
country  place,  miles  from  any  market  town,  I 
have  not  the  advanUge  of  seeing  much  to  choose 
from,  so  hope  you  will  forgive  me  troubling  you. 
a.  I  was  thinking  of  getting  twelve  yards  of 
each;  how  could  I  have  thein  made  up?  I 
don't  care  for  frills  \  I  am  getting  tired  of  them. 
3.  I  have  got  a  dreis  made  like  the  enclosed 
pattern  of  blue,  it  is  made  walking  length, 
three  flounces  on  the  skirt,  tunic  trimmed  with 
close  pleating  of  the  material,  plain  bodice.  I 
was  thinking  of  getting  some  white  lace  to  put 
round  the  tunic,  etc. ;  or  would  black  be  better  ? 
Would  a  white  muslin  polonaise  look  well  with 
it,  and  what  part  of  the  day  would  be  suitable  to 
wear  it?  4.  How  could  1  renovate  a  dress  like 
the  enclosed  pattern  of  silk,  made  with  long 
pkiin  skirt,  eight  widths,  a  plain  bodice,  no  tunic  ? 
Could  I  get  any  out  of  the  skirt  to  trim  it,  or 
what  could  I  match  it  with,  or  will  it  look  too 
old 'fashioned?  Would  it  do  for  a  dinner  dress, 
with  a  lace  polonaise  to  wear  over  it  ?  5.  How 
should  I  make  fifteen  yards  of  the  grey  pattern 
enclosed?  Would  a  viking  dress  or  a  long 
dress  look  best?  6.  What  could  I  wear  over 
my  shoulders,  as  I  can*t  bear  to  go  without  ?  7. 
How  would  a  white  cashmere  fichu  look  ?  ^i. 
If  I  were  choosing,  I  would  have  the  one  with 
brown  and  white  stripes  and  the  one  with  blue 
and  white,  but  they  are  double  the  price  they 


ought  to  be.  a.  Have  them  made  with  plain 
skirts  and  tablier  simply  stitched  all  round.  3. 
Neither  black  nor  white  lace  would  look  well  on 
your  blue  material,  nor  would  a  white  muslin 
polonaise  be  suiuble  to  wear  over  it.  4.  You 
did  not  enclose  any  pattern  of  silk.  5.  The  grey 
would  make  a  useful  walking  dress.  The  models 
given  on  pages  396  and  397  of  our  July  number 
would  be  a  pretty  style,  especially  as  you  do  not 
like  trimmings.  6.  Either  a  fichu,  light  jacket, 
a  scarf,  or  a  cape.  7.  A  white  cashmere  would 
be  unsuitable  to  wear  with  any  of  the  dresses  of 
which  you  have  sent  me  patterns.] 

CoLiNKTTK  would  be  very  much  obliged  to 
Sylvia  if  she  would  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions in  next  month's  issue  of  Our  Work-room. 
Where  can  I  get  the  white  fur  used  for  lining 
those  long  silk  cloaks  so  fashionable  last  winter  ? 
At  any  furrier's.]  And  what  is  about  the  price  ? 
I  will  inquire,  and  let  you  know  in  our  next 
number.]  Where  could  I  get  a  pattern  to  make 
a  lady's  Ulster  coat?  [Madame  Goubaud,  30, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.]  Where 
are  those  Swedish  gloves  to  be  obtained  ?  [Tan- 
nings and  Co.,  16,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.J  I 
have  to  thank  Sylvia  for  her  kind  answers  to 
other  correspondents,  which  have  so  often  been 
of  service  to  me.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  for 
six  years,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  and  appreciate 
this  useful  magazine.  I  hope  this  is  in  time, 
and  that  I  have  complied  with  the  rules. 

Lydia  C.  wants  very  much  to  ask  Sylvia  if 
she  can  get  a  single  pair  of  Izod's  stays.  She 
lives  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Could  they  be  for- 
warded without  any  more  expense?  And  she 
also  wishes  to  mention  that  she,  too,  wrote  to 
that  young  lady  who  wanted  the  pattern  of  a 
bodice  which  came  out  in  March,  1874,  and  en- 
dused  a  stamp  for  reply,  had  she  received  any 
letters  before.  [Izod's  corsets  may  be  had  of 
any  good  draper.  The  prices  arc  from  4s.  6d. 
upwards.    You  must  pay  carriage.] 

Can  Sylvia  tell  me  what  to  do  with  an  old- 
fiishioned  fur  cape,  which  is  quite  useless  to  me  ? 
It  is  sable,  and  the  fur  is  still  good,  except  just  at 
the  neck,  where  it  is  slightly  worn.  The  cape 
is  nearly  half  a  yard  deep,  and  the  fur  very  dark 
and  handsome,  but  I  am  too  young  to  wear  it, 
even  if  such  capes  were  fashionable  now.  [With 
care  and  management,  it  would  make  a  handsome 
trimming  for  a  velvet  jacket.  Or  why  not 
advertise  it  in  our  Exchange  column,  or  advertise 
it  for  sale  ?    Fur  always  commands  its  price.] 

What  shall  I  do  with  a  grey  silk,  writes  A 
DiiTEKssED  Oni,  that  never  could  be  persuaded 
to  fit  me  ?  I  really  think  that  a  dress  can  never 
be  made  to  fit  if  it  do  not  do  so  at  first.  This  is 
a  very  pretty  shade  of  grey,  and  it  is  cut  square  in 
front  for  a  dinner  dress.  It  does  not  fit  at  the 
waist,  nor  will  the  front  breadths  of  the  skirt  sit 
nicely.  They  bulge  out.  and  make  me  look  very 
stout,  and  as  1  am  naturally  quite  stout  enough,  this 
is  disagreeable.  There  is  no  tablier  in  front,  the 
breadths  being  trimmed  with  narrow  flounces  of 
the  silk  and  bands  of  velvet  [As  you  say,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  good  fit  of  a  dress  that  has 
been  badly  cut.  The  only  thing  yOu  can  do  is 
to  have  a  well-fitting  sleeveless  cuirasse  bodice 
made  of  velvet  like  that  with  which  the  skirt  is 
trimmed,  and  wear  it  over  the  silk  body.  Have 
it  cut  en  caur — in  other  words,  opening  in  a 


point  in  front,  which  is  moce  fasluonable  tbz 
the  square  style.] 

Edna  writes— I  have  a  quantity  of  dark  biae 
satin  once  used  for  uimmmg  a  dark  blue  vei- 
veteen  dress.  Could  I  use  it  in  aoj  way  in 
trimming  a  black  silk  which  I  am  having  luiasd } 
Or  would  ir  be  better  to  trim  a  Japanese  gitj 
silk,  which  is  quite  new  ?  How  would 
trimming  look  on  a  new  material  ?  [The  (Urk 
blue  sarin  would  not  look  at  all  well  on  3  black 
silk  dress.  It  will  do  admirably  with  jour  grey 
Japanese  silk,  if  it  be  fresh  enough,  and  yoa  mat 
judge  for  yourself  of  that  A  good  trimming  soo^ 
times  looks  better  in  its  latter  Jays  than  a  cheap 
new  one.] 

LucftXTiA  writes — I  have  a  costume,  ma^ 
last  summer,  of  bright  blue  rep.  The  colour  \i 
very  decided  and  bright  I  would  have  sent  )3« 
a  pattern,  but  J  have  not  a  scrap  except  the  di» 
itself.  I  consider  the  dress  to  be  very  vulpr,  but 
my  mother,  who  chose  it,  says  it  is  very  prett}, 
and  suits  me  admirably.  I  have  fiur  hair,  ac: 
either  blue  or  grey  eyes,  I  don't  know  whicL 
What  is  your  opinion,  Sylvia  ?  [I  am  som  » 
disagree  with  your  mother,  but  bright  decicfi 
blues  are  certainly  considered  vulgar  jost  ocv, 
when  the  neutral,  soft,  faded-looking  bices  iii 
greens  are  so  fashionable.  If  I  vrere  you,  I  shculi 
please  my  mother,  who  chose  the  dress,  by  wear- 
ing it  till  the  end  of  the  season,  and  then  you  cis 
have  it  dyed  a  pretty  dark  navy  blue,  which  vill 
suit  your  complexion  very  well,  and  is  a  tctt 
fashionable  colour.  The  Princess  of  Wales  wean 
dark  blue  navy  serge.  Blue  is  her  ^vaurite 
colour,  and  suits  her  wonderfully,  though  sh^ 
looks  equally  pretty  in  pink  or  violet]  I  wear 
with  this  blue  dress  a  Leghorn  hat  with  a 
broad  brim  straight  all  round.  It  has  a  I>x:s 
white  drooping  ostrich  fieather.  Is  not  thb  aa  ol^ 
fashioned  kind  of  hat  ?  ^t  is  both  old-iashk)o«<i 
and  new,  for  these  wide-brimmed  hats  ar: 
coming  into  fiahion  again.  I  have  noCicen  a."^ 
this  season  in  Leghorn  straw,  but  you  must  oc: 
rebel  against  the  shape.  Nothing  can  be  oerc 
becoming  to  a  fresh  young  face  than  such  a  hat. 
It  throws  a  soft  shade,  under  which  the!e)TS  arc 
complexion  look  their  best]  And  do  you  th:sK 
I  may  soon  wear  a  bonnet  ?  I  am  nearly  sixtte:^ 
I  think  they  are  so  becoming  this  year  tha:  I 
should  like  to  wear  them  now,  and  I  am  so  afra.: 
that  by  the  time  I  am  old  enough  to  wear  ooe, 
the  shape  may  be  an  unbecoming  one.  1  tzKC 
on  my  aunt's  at  the  glass  the  other  day,  asd  1 
thought  I  looked  very  nice.  Do  yoo  thisk  I 
might  coax  mamooa  to  let  me  have  one  at  osce  - 
[Girls  seldom  wear  bonnets  tiU  they  are  sixtin 
or  seventeen,  but  as  you  would  like  it » 
perhaps  your  mother  would  sec  no  reasoo  acais^ 
letting  you  have  one  at  once] 

Polly  writes— I  want  to  know  what  to* 
with  a  black  satin  dress ;  it  is  not  a  new  oae.  ^ 
have  eight  and  a  half  breadths  forty -oo«  is^ 
long,  nineteen  inches  wide»  a  fiiQ  bodice 
wide  sleeves.  Please  tell  me  what  to  do  vita  ■*■« 
and  what  to  do  it  up  with,  as  I  fear  it  wiil  ^ 
old  for  me.  I  am  5  fieet  3  inches  in  hcght.'B^ 
very  slight  in  figure,  very  pale  compkzita-  | 
am  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  brown  hair.  I 
hope  to  be  in  time  for  Che  next  month.  I  ^ 
in  slight  mourning,  and  utmunied.  [Make 
eight  and  a  half  breadths  into  a  skirt, 
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length,  with  kilt  pleadng  to  the  knees.  You 
will  have  enough  for  thit  if  you  only  bring 
the  plain  sadn  to  where  the  kilt  pleating  begins. 
From  the  cuttings-out  of  the  gored  breadths  and 
the  body,  make  your  wide  sleeves  into  coat  sleeves, 
trimmed  so  as  to  hide  the  joins.  Wear  with  a 
black  and  white  sleeveless  polonaise,  or  tablier 
and  basque  bodice  without  sleeves.] 

Will  Sylvia  tell  J[.  A.  M.  how  to  remake  a 
dress  like  pattern,  which  was  spoilt  in  making  ? 
li  is  mid«  with  two  pleated  frills  on  the  skiit,  a 
jacket  waist  and  tablier  edged  with  pleatings. 
The  waist  is  too  short,  and  the  basques  are  so 
short  at  the  sides  that  1  cannot  alter  it.  The 
frilb  are  on  the  cross,  and  the  dress  looks  alto- 
gether unfashionable.  [You  had  better  cut  off 
the  basques  and  make  the  bodice  round,  to  wear 
with  a  belt.  This  will  enable  you  to  make  the 
waist  long  enough.  Judging  firom  your  photo- 
graph, this  style  will  suit  you.  Stitch  down  the 
P  eats  of  your  bias  frills,  damp  and  iron  them, 
and  they  will  look  quite  fashionable.]  Can  I 
weir  a  white  muslin  or  thin  black  tablier  and 
cuirassc  over  a  light  French  grey  Japanese  silk  ? 
[Ves.]  I  am  tall,  dark  hair,  and  pale.  I  should 
be  afraid  of  troubling  Sylvia,  but  she  is  always  so 
kind  in  answering  every  one,  particularly  when 
she  knows  they  have  not  much  to  spend  on 
<iresS|  that  I  am  sure  she  will  give  me  her 
adficc. 

GioRGiE  would  feel  obliged  to  Sylvia  if  she 
would  kindly  tell  her  in  next  month's  number 
of  The  Young  Englishwoman  whether  a  dull 
black  silk  dress  would  look  well  trimmed  with  a 
glace  silk,  or  vice  versa?  [No,  grosgrain  and 
glace  do  not  look  well  together.]  Also,  will 
white  muslin  polonaises  be  worn  over  black  silk 
skirts  for  walking,  etc.,  this  summer?  [Yes.] 
Georgic  has  taken  The  Young  Englishwoman 
a  long  time,  and  likes  it  much. 

QwiENiE  wishes  to  thank  Sylvia  for  her 
kind  advice  in  altering  her  grey  dress ;  it  looks 
'cry  nice  indeed.  Will  Queenie  be  imposing 
upon  her  kindness  by  troubling  her  again  ?  She 
has  a  black  diagonal  cloth  skirt,  tablier,  and 
bodice^  and  a  grey  homespun  polonaise.  Could 
Queenie  make  a  tablier  and  sleeveless  jacket  of 
the  homespun  to  wear  with  the  skirt  and  sleeves 
of  black  ?  If  so,  how  ought  she  to  trim  the  home- 


spun ?  [With  pleadngs  of  itself  or  bias  bands  of 
black.]  Would  the  black  look  well  trimmed 
with  pleatings  of  the  same?  [Yes.]  It  is 
required  for  a  travelling  dress  for  the  autumn. 
Queenie  is  tall  and  slender.  What  kind  of  hat 
would  look  well  with  the  above  costume  ? 
[Grey  hat.] 

Mrs.  CutRAN,  a  lady  who  has  taken  in 
Bkbton's  Englishwoman  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  would  feel  obliged  if  she  could  be  informed, 
through  the  Workroom  or  otherwise,  whether 
there  is  any  house  in  London,  wholesale  or  letail, 
where  white  jet,  fancy  beads,  and  bugles  can 
be  bought,  such  as  are  now  so  much  used  to 
work  the  patterns  on  white  and  black  blonde  and 
lace.  Mrs.  Cut  ran  has  tried  every  shop  in 
Dublin,  and  only  a  coarse,  large-sized,  yellowish 
while  bead  can  be  obtained,  and  they  declare 
none  other  are  madej  but  on  the  blonde  sold 
by  the  yard,  a  very  much  better  sort  are  sewn  on. 
Mrs.  Curran  encloses  a  stamped  envelope,  and 
apologises  for  the  trouble  she  is  giving.  [If  the 
bugles  are  to  be  had,  Mrs.  Curran  could  write  and 
order  some  to  be  sent  per  post,  and  enclose  post- 
office  order.  These  and  all  other  kinds  of 
beads  are  to  be  had  of  Miss  Lindley,  41 ,  Rath- 
bone  Place,  Oxford  Street,  W.] 

The  lady  who  wrote  from  Helensburgh  is 
informed  that  a  reply  was  sent  to  the  address 
given,  but  was  returned  endorsed, "  Insufficient 
address.'*  If  the  lady  will  send  her  full  ad- 
dress, she  will  receive  the  information  she 
requires. 

Can  Sylvia  tell  White  Violet  if  grenadine 
is  suitable  for  wearing  in  the  street  in  summer  ? 
[Yes.]  And  how  would  Sylvia  advise  White 
Violet  to  remake  a  black  grenadine  which  is 
made  with  a  long  skirt  trimmed  with  one  deep 
flounce,  and  pleatings  of  itself  across  the  front. 
There  is  a  long  tunic  which,  when  unlooped, 
hangs  lower  than  the  skirt,  but  no  tablier.  The 
body  is  very  much  worn,  though  the  sleeves 
are  in  good  condition.  The  flounce  is  torn  and 
faded,  and  the  skirt  is  torn  at  the  pocket.  How 
can  it  be  made  to  look  well  ?  [The  long  tunic 
can  be  made  into  a  new  bodice,  and  there  will  be 
enough  over  to  make  bows  and  ends  to  wear  at 
the  back  of  the  skirt.    As  the  front  breadths  are 


trimmed,  no  tablier  will  be  necessary.  You  will 
perhaps  be  able  to  cut  sufficient  off  the  best  part 
of  the  flounce  to  continue  the  pleatings  down  to 
the  end  of  the  front  breadths.  As  you  say  the 
sleeves  are  good,  this  will  complete  the  dress. 
You  must  mend  the  skirt  near  the  pocket  very 
neatly,  and  cover  it  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
trimming.  Grenadine  always  tears  on  slight 
provocation,  and  it  is  always  better  to  use  the 
pocket  as  little  as  possible.  You  can  make  a 
pretty  little  chatelaine  pocket  out  of  pieces  of 
velvet  or  silk,  as  follows  Cut  a  piece  of  stout 
lining  the  shape  of  a  chatelaine  pocket  or  pouch. 
Cover  this  with  black  silk  on  both  sides.  Old 
silk  will  do.  Then  cut  your  black  velvet  the 
same  shape,  but  larger  every  way.  Line  it  with 
silk,  and  sew  firmly  on  to  the  first  portion  all 
round,  on  the  wrong  side.  Finiish  oflf  with  a  riny 
bow  of  velvet  at  each  comer,  and  suspend  the 
pocket  by  bands  of  ribbon  to  the  waist.  This 
sort  of  pocket  looks  very  pretty  in  gathered  silk 
of  the  colour  of  the  trimming  of  any  dress. 
Madame  Goubaud  will  send  a  flat  paper  pattern 
of  this  pretty  pocket  for  6d.] 

I  have  a  stone-coloured  homespun  dress 
trimmed  with  brown  velvet,  writes  Sofny. 
Would  it  be  bad  taste  to  trim  the  front  of  the 
tablier  with  bows  of  brown  ribbon  ?  [Brown 
velvet  would  be  in  better  taste,  but  if  your  ribbon 
is  exactly  the  shade  of  the  brown  velvet,  it  will 
not  look  badly.  It  would  be  better  to  trim  the 
body  and  sleeves  with  bows  of  the  same.]  Would 
it  be  good  uste  to  wear  a  maize  bonnet  with  the 
above  dress  ?    [Very  good.] 

Linda  will  be  glad  if  Sylvia  can  tell  her  what 
kind  of  &ncy  work  sells  best  ?  [It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  sale  for  ladies*  fancy  work,  partly 
because  they  all  do  the  same  kinds,  and  partly 
because,  instead  of  trying  to  do  one  sort  of  work 
particularly  well,  they  do  several  various  sorts 
indifferently  well.  There  is  a  scheme  on  foot 
for  establishing  a  central  depot  for  the  sale  of 
ladies*  work,  to  be  carried  on  on  commercial 
principles.  If  the  scheme  be  carried  out,  I  will 
tell  our  Work-room  ladies  about  it,  and  how  to 
become  members.  I  do  not  at  present  know  of 
any  particular  kind  of  fancy  work  that  would  be 
likely  to  sell  well.] 
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Ada  Ingot  will  feel  obliged  if  Ihe  Editor 
can  tell  her  when  and  where  Mr.  Solhern  (the 
actor)  was  born  ;  if  he  is  married,  and  to  whom. 
[Mr.  Sothem  is  married.  His  wife  is  a  lady 
unconnected  with  the  theatrical  profession. 
His  son,  Mr.  Lytton  Sothem,  is  also  an  actor.] 
Pauline  writes.— Although  I  have  taken 
The  Young  Englishwoman  for  some  time, 
and  like  it  exceedingly,  I  have  never  troubled 
the  Editor  before;  but  seeing  how  kindly 
he  answers  the  numerous  questions,  asked 
by  the  subscribers,  I  venture  to  trouble  you 
with  a  few.  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  cor- 
rect way  to  pronounce,  Milan,  Genoa,  and 
Alexandria?  [Milan,  Genoa,  Alexandria.] 
Will  you  tell  me  a  nice  style  of  doing  my  hair? 
which  is  thin  and  rather  short.  I  am  only 
seventeen,  and  do  not  not  wish  to  look  any 
older,  so  I  should  like  it  to  be  a  simple,  and  a 
way  that  does  not  take  long.  [Curl  it  all 
over.]  Is  the  hair  worn  in  two  plaits  fashion- 
able for  a  girl  of  fifteen  ?  [Yes,  the  two  plaits 
are  tied  at  the  end  with  ribbon.]  Will  you 
kindly  answer,  in  the  August  number,  if  I  have 
conformed  with  the  rules.    [You  have.] 

I.  A.  M.  writes,— Will  the  Editor  kindly 
tell  me  in  the  "Drawing-room,''  if  I  can  use 
anything  to  whiten  my  teeth  ?  [Send  to 
Douglas,  Bond  Street,  for  a  dentifrice.]  Also, 
what  will  make  eyelashes  grow  and  not  injure 
my  eyes?  [Golden  ointment.]  Would  the 
kind  Editor  aiso  tell  me  if  it  is  not  very  pecu- 
liar of  a  lady  to  clap  her  hands  at  a  public 
entertainment?  [It  is  not  usual.]  Also,  if 
tumblers  are  not  put  on  a  dinner-table,  how 
are  people  to  do  who  drink  water  ?  [A  water- 
bottle  and  tumbler  are  placed  here  and  there 
on  the  table.  Those  who  drink  water  use 
these  tumblers.] 

Nellie  wntes, — I  am  sorry  to  be  of  so 
much  trouble  to  you  ;  what  I  mean  by  the 
scrap  books  is  this,  I  mean  those  that  they  in- 
sert anything  in  them  that  you  wish  to  remem- 
ber, verses  of  poetry,  or  anything  you  wish  to 
collect.  I  saw  one  at  a  friend's  house  lately  ; 
perhaps  you  will  understand  what  I  mean.  Now 
I  am  going  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  txying  to 
learn  anything,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
learn  by  myself.  I  have  neither  brothers  nor 
sisters  to  help  me,"  and  I  can't  expect  to  be 
always  troubling  friends,  at  least,  it  is  not  very 
nice  to  have  to  confess  to  so  much  ignorance. 
I  am  the  worst  scholar  you  have  ;  I  am  of  an 
ambitious  disposition ;  and  when  I  read  the 
articles  on  girls,  they  seemed  to  make  learning 
so  easy,  I  thought  it  would  be  no  trouble  to 
attain  to  that  standard  in  learning,  but  when  I 
begin  to  try,  it  seems  harder  than  ever.  I  wish 
I  was  strong  enough  to  attend  school,  but  I 
must  remain  ignorant.  I  am  a  very  good 
reader,  and  am  very  fond  of  reading.  I 
don't  know  what  sort  of  a  speller  I  am,  but  I 
judge  not  a  very  good  one.  I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  keep  to  the  rules  last  time.  [It  is  a  very 
good  plan  to  keep  an  extract  book.  Writing 
out  a  favourite  passage  helps  one  to  remember 
it.  It  is  also  a  very  good  exercise  for  those 
who  are  anxious  to  improve  themselves,  as  you 
seem  to  be.  Get  Vere  Foster's  copybooks  at 
once.  Re.^d  history,  and  make  notes  of  all 
you  read.  Find  every  place  that  is  mentioned 
on  the  map.  After  you  have  read  two  or  three 
pages,  shut  the  book  and  write  it  all  out  again 
as  well  as  you  can  remember.  If  you  do  not 
know  how  to  spell  a  word,  go  to  the  dictionary. 
Give  yourself  plenty  of  room  in  writing,  and  do 
not  write  so  closely  as  you  did  in  writing  to  me. 
If  you  try  this  steadily,  you  will  be  sure  to  get 
on.  Do  not  be  discoiuraged  if  you  progress 
but  slowly  at  first.   Do  not  try  to  leaxn  French 


until  you  can  write  good  English  easily  and 
rapidly.  You  make  very  few  n;istakes  in  spell- 
ing. Write  again  in  a  couple  of  months  and 
say  how  you  get  on.  Don't  give  up  because  it 
is  difficult.  Nothing  worth  doing  is  ever  done 
without  trouble.]  1  see  one  of  your  correspon- 
dents wants  a  recipe  for  ketchup,  so  I  have 
sent  the  enclosed,  I  had  not  time  to  write  it 
down.  I  see  one  of  your  correspondents  would 
copy  any  verses,  songs,  we  want,  provided  they 
know  them.  I  wish  she  would  copy  me,  On- 
ward, Christian  Soldiers,  and  Always  Think 
Before  you  Speak. 

Mushroom  Ketchup. — Take  the  full  g^wn 
flaps  of  mushrooms,  crush  them  in  your  hands, 
throw  a  handful  of  salt  into  every  peck  of 
mushrooms  and  let  them  stand  all  night,  then 
put  them  into  stew-pans,  and  set  them  in  a 
quick  oven  for  twelve  hours,  and  strain  them 
through  a  hair-sieve ;  to  every  gallon  of  liquor 
put  of  cloves,  Jamnica  black  pepper,  and 
ginger,  one  ounce  of  each,  and  a  half  pound  of 
common  salt,  set  it  on  a  slow  fire,  and  let  it 
boil  till  half  the  liquor  is  wasted  away,  then  put 
it  in  a  clean  pot  ;  when  cold,  bottle  it  for  use. 

Reine  (July),  The  lines  are  from  "To 
Lucasta,  on  Going  to  the  Wars,"  by  Richard 
Lovelace,  who  wrote  in  the  seventeenth 
century  : — 

"  Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind — 
That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind. 
To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase. 

The  first  foe  in  the  field  ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you,  too,  shall  adore ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 

Loved  I  not  honoiu:  more." 

Git  an  A  would  feel  much  obliged  if  the  kind 
Editor  would  tell  her  when  a  girl  of  fourteen 
and  her  father  come  into  the  neighbourhood, 
are  they  entitled  to  calls  as  much  as  if  there 
were  a  grown  up  lady  in  the  case.    Or  is  it 

Eiroper  to  wait  until  the  girl  has  left" school? 
If  there  is  not  a  grown-up  ladyin  the  house- 
old,  ladies  do  not  call.  If  introductions  are 
brought,  the  girl  is  asked  out  to  meet  other 
girls,  but  morning  calls  are  not  made  till  she 
has  left  school.]  Gitana  was  early  deprived  of 
a  mother's  care,  and  finds  now,  at  sixteen,  that 
evil  weeds  have  grown  up  and  choked  all  the 
good  in  her  nature ;  would  .it  be  possible  to 
weed  them  out  with  perseverance,  alone  as  she 
is,  and  no  one  to  help  her?  [It  is  never  impos- 
sible, though  always  difficult,  to  weed  out  our 
faults.  It  is  doubly  difficult  for  you,  poor 
Gitana,  so  young,  and  apparently  so  friendless. 
But  you  must  not  think  you  have  no  one  to 
help  you.  The  best  and  wisest  Friend  of  all  is 
always  ready  to  help,  and  perhaps  you  will 
cling  all  the  more  closely  to  Him  because  you 
have  so  few  earthly  friends.]  Having  seen  an 
advertisement  of  The  Beating  of  my  Own 
Heart,  in  your  April  number,  Gitana  sent  for  it 
at  the  address,  *'  M.  A.,  Post  Office,  Ather- 
stone,"  but  her  letter  has  been  returned  with 
"  not  been  called  for,"  on  the  outside. 

Twopenny  writes,— Seeing  how  kindly  you 
answer  the  most  trivial  questions,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  trouble  you  about  my  hair.  It  is  very 
long  and  rather  unusually  thick,  I  believe, 
but  perfectly  straight.  Now  I  see  in  all  the 
pictures  of  fashionable  coifTures,  the  hair  is 


wavy— beautiful,  large,  smooth  waves.  Caa 
you  tell  me  how  to  get  this,  paniculaiiy  ia 
.  front  I  find  plaiting  it  at  night  does  net  ha.t 
the  desired  effect  at  all,  it  only  makes  it  fhzzj, 
and  using  common  hair-pins  the  same,  besides 
breaking  the  hair.  And  then,  again,  I  ^ 
waves  to  begin  from  the  head,  not  have  aboa! 
two  inches  of  straight  hair  first  [The  effect  U 
produced  by  criraping-pins.  They  can  be  had 
of  Douglas,  Bond  Street  for2S.  6d.  The  bur 
is  made  damp  with  water,  and  twisted  io  aad 
out  close  to  the  roots.  J  There  is  another  ques- 
tion I  want  to  ask  on  the  same  subject.  I  ha^^ 
a  bald  patch  on  the  top  of  my  head  a  littk 
larger  than  a  shilling,  from  coDtinually  tying 
my  hair  there.  Since  the  fashions  have 
changed  I  have  ceased  doing  it,  hoping  tbe 
rest  would  make  the  hair  grow,  but  although  I 
have  left  off  for  several  months,  it  looks  just 
the  same.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  ?  The 
hair- dresser  says  it  will  be  all  right  in  alifJe 
time,  but  surely  months  ought  to  make  soice 
difTerence.  [Mr.  Douglas,  Bond  Street  vfil 
send  you  a  preparation  to  make  the  hair  grm', 
but  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  bald  spc^ 
disappears.]  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  of  some- 
thing new  in  waterproofs  ?  I  am  so  tired  of  tbe 
old  styles  but  do  not  know  of  anything  fresh. 
Do  they  not  make  lady's  Ulsters,  if  sot  what 
are  they  like  ?  I  should  not  like  anythmg  that 
would  look  fast.  I  do  not  want  it  till  the 
autumn,  so,  perhaps,  if  you  know  of  nothing 
now,  you  wiU  tell  me  another  month.  Please 
put  the  probable  cost.  I  am  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  five  feet  six  inches  in  height.  [Ladies' 
Ulsters  do  not  look  at  all  fast,  but  they  are  do: 
very  becoming.  Complete  costumes  are  now 
made  in  waterproof  alpaca,  with  skirt  neatlj 
trimmed  with  tucks,  and  neat  half-fitting 
jacket.]  If  you  will  answer  these  questions, 
your  will  greatly  oblige  your  well-wisher. 

Aiguille  would  feel  extremely  obliged  if 
any  of  our  correspondents  would  give  a  few 
recipes  for  invalids'  puddings,  made  withcmt 
eggs.  Also  what  sort  of  cord  is  used  for  hang- 
ing pictures  besides  common  blind  cord. 
H.  B.  Declined  with  thanks. 
Kate  W.  presents  her  compliments  to 
Sylvia,  and  will  feel  much  obliged  if  she  uili 
tell  her  next  month  which  is  the  right  finger 
the  engagement-ring  to  be  worn  on,  as  opinions 
differ  about  it.  [The  third  finger  on  the  left 
hand,  the  same  as  for  the  wedding-ring.]  She 
will  also  be  glad  to  know  how  the  scarves  thai 
are  now  so  much  worn,  are  to  be  fastened  on, 
[With  a  bow  of  ribbon.]  She  likes  the  magazise 
very  much,  and  wishes  it  every  success. 

Hedgehog  would  feel  much  obliged,  it* 
some  kind  correspondent  would  give  a  recipe 
for  making  Swiss  Buns.  We  have  taken  yocr 
valuable  magazine  for  many  years,  but  never 
before' troubled  you  with  a  question. 

H.  S.  H.  would  be  obliged  if  Sylvia 
kindly  answer  the  following  questions  in  the 
August  number.  What  age  should  a  young 
lady  begin  to  wear  a  bonnet?  [About  seven- 
teen.] Would  it  look  nice  to  wear  a  coloured 
hat,  gloves,  and  scarf,  with  a  white  piqu^  dress 
to  church.  [In  the  country,  yes.]  I  am  se*^ 
teen,  and  only  five  feet  in  height,  do  you  think 
I  shall  be  any  taller?  [Most  girls  continue  to 
grow  after  they  are  seventeen.]  What  is  the 
medium  height.  [Five  feet  lour.]  I  ha>t^ 
taken  your  magazine  for  some  time  now,  and 
appreciate  it  very  much. 

LiLLA  would  be  glad  if  the  kind  F^tio: 
will  answer  the  following  questions.  Coaid 
custard  puddings  be  SCTved  alone?  [Yeij 
And  if  so,  would  any  sauce  be  required?  ^Na 
Would  it  be  proper  to  serve  Ihxit  taits  oM 
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when  one  has  visitors  to  dinner.  [Yes.1 
Sliould  the  Beau  Ideal  Embroidery  be  tacked 
on  things  the  same  as  crochet  edgings,  or  how? 
[Seated  on  as  ordinary  embroidery.]  When 
one  has  friends  fiking  tea  with  one,  would  it 
be  rude  to  leave  the  room  to  put  the  tea  in  the 
teapot  ?  [Yes.]  Is  there  anything  that  would 
remove  dark,  brown  spots  from  the  face? 
[What  sort  of  dark,  brown  spots  ?]  And  will 
Syh-ia  tell  Lilla  if  the  enclosed  silk  is  of  good 
quality,  or  is  it  a  cheap  thing ?  [It  is  a  cheap, 
tiiin  silk.]  And  what  colours  would  suit  best 
fora  person  of  fair  complexion,  and  very  high 
colour,  and  golden,  brown  hair.  [Blue,  violec, 
mauve,  and  lavender.] 

Alditha.  The  poem  you  ask  for,  "  Beau- 
tiful Snow"  is  so  touching,  and  the  story  of  its 
author  so  sad,  that  I  give  both  here  ;  but  our 
readers  will  kindly  take  notice,  that  for  the 
future,  when  they  ask  for  words  of  songs,  they 
must  enclose  stamped,  directed  envelopes,  in 
which  the  words  can  be  forwarded  to  them,  if 
any  one  copies  them  out.  We  cannot,  for  in- 
stance, fill  up  our  space  with  the  words  of  such 
silly  songs  as,  "I  Really  am  so  Sleepy,"  for 
which  we  were  asked  in  June.  Major  Sigoiu-- 
ncy,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  poetess  of  that 
name,  was  the  author  of  "B«iutiful  Snow," 
but  for  a  long  time  this  fact  was  unknown. 
The  writer  had  sad  reasons  for  concealing  his 
identity.  He  had  in  early  life  married  a  Miss 
Rlmore,  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions, 
and  ^ith  her  made  a  voyage  to  Europe. 
During  their  absence  rumours  unfavourable  to 
her  character  reached  the  Sigoumey  family. 
The  reports  seem  to  have  been  well  fotmded, 
for  shortly  after  her  return  to  New  York, 
she  showed  that  the  curse  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tmy— the  demon  drink — had  added  another 
name  to  the  list  of  his  victims.  She  abandoned 
her  husband,  became  an  outcast,  and  was  next 
heard  of  as  an  inmate  of  the  penitentiary  on 
Riawkwell's  Island.  Her  husband's  love  was 
still  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  him  to  make 
Mother  effort  to  save  her,  and  through  his  in- 
fluence she  was  released,  only  again  to  desert  her 
home.  In  the  winter  of  1853  the  papers  spoke 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  having  been 
fend  dead  under  the  snow,  in  a  disreputable 
ureei  in  New  York.  Something  seemed  to  tell 
^igouraey  that  the  body  was  that  of  his  wife. 
Lpon  making  inquiries,  he  found  his  surmises 
»ere  but  too  true,  and,  after  claiming  the 
etnains,  he  had  them  interred  in  the  pictu- 
fcque  "silent  city  '*  which  overlooks  the  busy 
larbour  of  New  York.  The  story  of  that  err- 
H  wife  was  told  in  the  touching  language  of 
[Beautiful  Snow."  What  wonder  that  he 
hunned  the  publicity  that  its  authorship  would 
^ve  conferred.   The  latest  effort  of  his  genius 

a  poem  addressed  to  his  only  child,  and  is 
touching  companion  to  the  first.    A  few 
m  ago,  .Major  Sigoumey  was  found  dead  in 

outskirts  of  New  York,  under  circum- 
'^".cts  leading  to  the  belief  that  he  had  shot 
«ini.Jf. 

BEAUTIFUL  SNOW. 

'J^ ;  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow, 
I'lmg  the  sky  and  the  earth  below  ; 
•ver  the  housetops,  over  the  street, 
^er  the  heads  of  the  people  you  meet, 
^cing,  flirting,  skimriiing  along— 
eautiful  snow,  it  can  do  nothing  wrong  ; 
)ing  to  kiss  a  fair  lady's  cheek, 
"nging  to  lips  in  frolicksome  freak ; 
autiful  snow,  from  the  heavens  above  — 
are  as  an  angel,  gentle  as  love. 

^ !  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow, 

ow  the  flakes  gather  and  laugh  as  they  go, 

wrling  about  in  their  maddening  fun— 

j^ys.  in  its  glee,  with  every  one  : 

ging.  laughing,  hurrying  by, 

whts  on  the  face  and  sparkles  the  eye  : 

p  the  dogs,  with  a  bark  and  a  bound, 

W  at  the  crystals  that  eddy  around  : 

[B  town  is  alive,  and  its  heart  in  a  glow. 

•Wucome  the  coming  of  beautifnl  snow. 


How  widely  the  crowd  goes  swaying  along 
Hailing  each  other  with  humour  and  song  ; 
How  the  gay  sledges,  like  meteors,  flash  by. 
Bright  for  a  moment,  then  lost  to  the  eye  ; 
Ringing,  swinging,  dashing  they  go, 
Over  the  crust  of  the  beautiful  snow — 
Snow  so  pure,  when  it  falls  from  the  sky. 
As  to  make  one  regret  to  see  it  lie, 
To  be  trampled  and  tracked  by  the  thousands 
of  feet. 

Till  it  blends  with  the  filth  in  the  horrible  street. 

Once  I  was  pure  zfi  the  snow,  but  I  fell — 
Fell,  like  the  snow-flakes,  from  heaven  to  hell ; 
Fell,  to  be  trampled  as  filth  in  the  street- 
Fell,  to  be  scoffed,  to  be  spit  on,  and  beat ; 
Pleading,  cursing,  dreading  to  die. 
Selling  my  soul  to  whoever  would  buy  ; 
Dealing  in  shame  for  a  morsel  of  bread  ; 
Hating  the  living,  and  fearing  the  dead  : 
Merciful  God  !  have  I  fallen  so  low. 
And  yet— I  was  once  like  the  beautiful  snow  I 

Once  I  was  fair  as  the  beautiful  snow, 
With  an  eye  like  its  crystal  and  heart  like  its 
glow  ; 

Once  I  was  loved  for  my  innocent  grace — 
Flattered  and  sought,  for  the  charms  of  my 
face ; 

Father,  mother,  sister,  and  all, 
God  and  myself.  I  have  lost  by  my  fall ; 
The  veriest  wretch  that  goes  shivering  by 
Will  make  a  wide  swoop  lest  I  wander  too 
nigh; 

For  all  that  is  on  or  above  me  I  know 

There  is  nothing  so  pure  as  the  beautiful  snow. 

How  strange  it  should  be  that  this  beautiful 
snow. 

Should  fall  on  a  sinner  with  nowhere  to  go  ! 
How  strange  it  should  be,  when  night  comes 
again. 

If  the  snow  and  the  ice  struck  my  desperate 
brain  1 

Fainting,  freezing,  dying  alone. 
Too  wicked  for  prayer,  too  weak  for  a  moan 
To  be  heard  in  the  streets  of  the  crazy  town, 
Gone  mad  in  the  joy  of  the  snow  coming  down — 
To  lie  and  to  die  in  my  terrible  woe. 
With  a  bed  and  a  shroud  of  the  beautiful 
snow. 

Helpless  and  foul  as  the  trampled  snow 
Sinner  I  despair  not ;  Christ  stoopeth  low 
To  rescue  the  soul  that  is  lost  in  its  sin, 
And  raise  it  to  life  and  enjoyment  again  : 
Groaning,  bleeding,  dying  for  thee. 
The  Crucified  hung  on  the  accursed  tree  ; 
His  accents  of  mercy  fall  soft  on  thine  ear — 
Is  there  mercy  for  me?— will  He  heed  my 
prayer  ? — 

O  God  !  in  the  stream  that  for  sinners  doth 
flow,  • 

Wash  me— and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow. 

S.  writes, — Having  seen  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents wishies  to  know  how  to  prepare 
skeleton  leaves,  I  forward  the  following  recipe, 
which  I  have  tried  and  found  quite  suc- 
cessful :  Dissolve  4  oz.  common  washing 
soda  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  then  add  2  oz. 
slaked  quicklime  and  boil  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  ;  allow  the  solution  to  cool ;  afterwards 
pour  off  the  clear  Uquor  into  a  clean  saucepan. 
When  the  solution  is  at  the  boiUng  point,  place 
the  leaves  carefully  in  the  pan,  and  boil  the 
whole  together  for  an  hour.  Boiling  water 
should  be  added  occasionally,  but  only  to  re- 
place that  lost  by  evaporation.  A  good  test  is 
to  try  them,  after  boiling  for  an  hour,  and  if 
the  cellular  matter  does  not  rub  off  easily 
betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb  beneath  cold 
water,  boil  again  for  a  short  time.  When  the 
fleshy  matter  is  sufficiently  softened,  rub  the 
leaves  separately  and  very  gently  beneath  cold 
water  until  the  perfect  skeleton  is  exposed. 
To  make  them  pure  white,  put  them  in  a  solu- 


tion of  chloride  of  lime  ;  a  large  teaspoonful  of 
chloride  of  lime  to  a  quart  of  water,  add  a  few 
drops  of  vinegar  to  the  solution  to  set  free  the 
chlorine,  or  bleaching  gas.  Do  not  let  them 
remain  in  the  bleaching  liquor  longer  than 
fifteen  minutes,  asjit  is  apt  to  make  them  brittle. 
After  bleaching,  press  them  in  white  blotting 
paper.  Simple  leaves  are  the  best  to  begin 
upon.  Vine,  poplar,  beech  and  ivy  leaves 
make  excellent  skeletons.  The  best  time  to 
gather  leaves  for  this  purpose,  is  from  July  to 
September.  Never  collect  specimens  in  wet 
weather. 

S.  R.  writes, — ^Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how 
best  to  dispose  of  a  large  numt)er  of  "  Times  " 
newspapers,  several  years  complete?  Your 
recent  alterations  are  a  great  improvement.  I 
think. 

Ella  would  feel  obliged  if  Sylvia  would 
kindly  answer  a  few  questions.  Will  cutting 
increase  the  length  of  the  eyelashes,  and  is  it 
possible  to  darken  them?  [It  is  said  that  if 
children's  eyelashes  are  cut  at  the  tips,  they 
will  grow  very  long,  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  saying.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  will  darken  the  eyelashes.]  Can  red 
marks  be  removed  from  the  eyelashes  ?  Is  rum 
good  for  the  hair  ? 

CONTESSA  writes, — In  renewing  my  six 
months'  subscription  to  your  esteemed  journal. 
I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  hours  of  pleasure 
passed  with  it,  and  also  to  say  that  each  num- 
ber appears  more  interesting.  It  is  a  journal  I 
would  put  in  my  little  daughter's  hands  when 
she  is  old  enough  to  understand  it,  and  this  is 
the  highest  eulogy  I  can  pay  you.  If  Sylvia 
succeeds  in  having  a  musical  page  in  The 
Y0UN3  Englishwoman,  I  could  send  her 
occasionally  a  Uttle  music  for  the  pianoforte, 
which  perhaps  would  please  in  an  English 
drawing-room,  as  it  does  in  Italy.  I  also  com- 
pose for  the  guitar  very  pretty  accompaniments 
for  Neapolitan  or  Venetian  songs,  those  of  the 
popolo,  which  are  simple  and  wondrously 
sweet.  I  mention  this  because  I  take  an  inte- 
rest in  the  journal,  and  if  I  could  in  any  way  add 
to  its  interest,  I  would  gladly  do  so.  You  give 
us  coloured  costumes  in  your  front  page,  and 
further  on  a  description  of  the  costumes. 
Could  you  not  give  us  the  price  of  each  cos- 
tume ready  made  by  Madame  Goubaud? 
Ladies'  in  the  higher  circle  of  life  have  no  time 
to  make  up  their  own  dresses,  they  have  never 
been  taught  the  art.  It  would  be  so  con- 
venient to  me  if  you  could.  [A  simple  Vene- 
tian song,  with  pretty  accompaniment  for  the 
piano,  would  doubtless  be  valued  by  our  readers ; 
but  the  guitar  is  very  little  played  in  England. 
Many  thanks  for  your  kind  commendation  and 
good  wishes.  We  sometimes  buy  costumes 
and  other  articles  for  subscribers  abroad,  and 
if  you  should  wish  for  any  particular  costume, 
we  could  have  it  made  and  sent  out  to  you.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  the  price  without 
knowing  what  material  you  would  like,  the 
quality,  etc.  Madame  Goubaud  does  not 
supply  costumes,  only  paper  patterns  of 
them.  J 

Edith  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  Sylvia 
could  kindly  give  her  some  hints  how  to  do 
about  her  baby's  baptism.  The  ceremony  is 
not  to  be  performed  in  church,  but  in  the 
house.  Should  there  be  cake  and  wine  after 
the  baptism?  [Yes.]  What  kind  of  wine, 
port  and  sherry  ?  [Yes.]  As  she  has  no  silver 
tray,  should  a  common  one  be  covered  or  un- 
covered, for  the  glasses?  [Uncovered.]  Should 
the  cake  be  cut  or  uncut  ?  [Cut  it  in  the  room .] 

B.  S.  K.  writes, — Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  of  the  address  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden. 
In  your  June  number  of  1871,  you  refer  favour- 
ably to  a  propagating^case  made  by  them  which 
I  should  be  glad  to  purchase,  on  receiving  a 
prospectus  from  them,  and  I  approve  of  it. 
Please  reply  in  your  next  issue.  [Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sugden,  12.  King  Street.  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.J 
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THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN. 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

1.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be 
addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of 
The  Yocng  Englishwoman, 

Warwick  Hoyse,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E,C, 

( Young  Englishwoman's  Exchange. ) 

RULES. 

2.  All  letters  must  contain  a  large,  fully- 
directed,  stamped  envelope,  the  stamp  to  be 
enclosed,  not  affixed. 

3.  Notices  must  be  written  legibly  on  one 
side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  separate  and  distinct 
from  communications  for  the  Drawing-room  or 
Work-room. 

4.  Announcements  of  the  nature  of  an  Ad- 
vertisement cannot  appear  in  this  column. 

5.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  The  Young 
Englishwoman's  Exchange  is  threepence  for 
every  twelve  words,  and  one  penny  extra  for 
every  additional  four  words,  except  in  cases 
where  the  address  is  published.  The  insertion, 
in  these  cases,  is  free. 

6.  The  only  articles  that  can  be  advertised 
for  sale  are  Books  and  Music. 

7.  All  articles  of  wearing  apparel  advertised 


for  exchange  must  be  new;  Furs,  Laces, 
Shawls,  and  Rugs  alone  excepted. 

8.  Notices  must  be  sent  before  the  loth  of 
preceding  month. 

9.  We  csmnot  continue  to  publish  long  lists 
of  music.  These  form  uninteresting  matter  for 
general  readers.  Therefore,  advertisers  will 
oblige  by  substituting  for  the  lisU  these  words, 
"  Lists  sent  on  application." 


M.  J.  has  a  quantity  of  pretty  songs  to  dis- 
pose of;  also  "The  Quiver"  (unbound)  for 
1872.  Open  to  offers.  Lists  on  application  to 
M.  T.,  23,  Great  Homer  Street,  Liverpool. 

M.  has  157  crests  and  monograms,  which 
she  would  exchange  for  songs  (contralto)  or 
books.   Address  with  Editor. 

Miss  Lawrence  has  for  disposal  a  large 
quantity  of  music  very  cheap.  Send  for 
list  to  Langdown  House,  Victoria  Park  Road, 
South  Hackney. 

Carved  ivory  fan,  exchange  for  foulard  silk 
or  light  material.  Mrs.  Meaden,  25,  Grosvenor, 
Bath. 

Amarantha  thanks  Sylvia  for  replying  to 
her  last  queries,  and  wishes  now  to  ask  if  any 
subscriber  has  for  disposal  the  back  numbers 
of  "  Figaro,"  containing  "  Autographs." 
"  Amaranthe ; "  would  give  their  original  price 


and  pay  postage.  Address,  M«.  G.  Pickles,  g, 
Park  View  Terrace,  Manningham,  Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 

Miss  Turk  has  some  very  pretty  muslin 
nightcaps,  suitable  for  "  Mamma,"  made  at  a 
London  house,  very  good,  simple,  comfortable, 
trimmed  with  embroidery  and  lace.  Address, 
Miss  Turk,  Post  Office,  Grosvenor,  Bath. 


Advertisements  of  Lady's  Wotk,  Pet  Animals, 
etc.,  for  this  part  of  the  Paper,  are  charged 
for  at  the  rate  of  One  Shilling  for  Twelve 
Words, 

Miss  Clyde,  Northdown  Lodge,  Bideford, 
Devonshire,  sends  20  roots  of  Devonshire  ferns, 
6  varieties  for  12  stamps.  She  sends  a  box  con- 
taining 9  varieties,  for  5s. 

Correct  delineation  of  character  from  hand- 
writing. Young  Englishwomen,  please  send  13 
stamps  to  N.  N.   Address  with  Editor. 

M.  L.  has  for  sale  a  magic  lantern,  price 
£10  los.,  original  price  ;^is  15s. ;  double  lan- 
tern, and  fittings  for  gas  and  lime  lij^ht  com- 
plete.  Almost  new.   Address  with  . Editor. 

Ivo  would  feel  obliged  by  an  order  from 
any  lady  for  a  very  handsome  wool  crochet 
counterpane,  price  £^  5s.,  or  antimacassars. 
Please  state  colours.   Address  with  Editor. 


NEW  MUSIC. 
— ♦ — 


THE  amount  of  new  music  that  is  produced  month  after 
month  by  our  music  publishing  houses,  seems  rather  to 
increase  than  diminish,  and  on  looking  over  the  large  piles 
that  come  before  us,  one  feels  that  it  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation that  the  average  quality  of  the  enormous  mass  is 
so  good  as  it  is.  The  proportion  of  absolutely  worthless 
music,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  is  really  very  small ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  little  indeed  that 
rises  to  the  highest  level.  Great  musical  composers,  like 
great  geniuses  in  every  branch  of  art,  are  rare;  only  one 
Handel,  or  Mozart,  or  Mendelssohn  is  produced  in  a  gene- 
ration. Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  composers  of  the  second 
or  even  third  rank  write  as  intelligently  and  tastefully  as  they 
do.  It  is  to  these  degrees  of  excellence  that  the  pieces  sent 
to  us  this  month  for  notice,  almost,  without  exception,  be- 
long ;  and  while  we  can  call  attention  to  no  extraordinary 
effort  of  genius  among  them,  we  can,  at  all  events,  con- 
scientiously recommend  many  of  them  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  on  the  look  out  for  an  attractive  addition  to  their 
musical  repertory.  Foremost  among  them  we  would  place 
two  transcriptions — one  of  Beethoven's  "  Lettre  k  Elise,"  a 
charming  and  very  simple  pianoforte  piece,  fingered,  and 
with  marks  of  expression,  added  with  much  taste  and  judg- 
ment by  J.  C.  Hess,  and  a  Minuet  of  Hadyn  in  E  major, 
edited  by  M.  de  Fontaine  ;  both  of  these  are  published  by 
Messrs.  Hammond  and  Co.,  and  can  be  unreservedly  recom- 
mended. 

A  very  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  easy  and  effective  set 
of  pianoforte  sketches  are  Gustave  Lange's  C.  Bunte  Blatter 
(Hammond  and  Co.)  All  of  them  are  well  within  the 
capacity  of  any  ordinary  player,  and  are  remarkably  tuneful 
and  flowing.  We  must  confess  to  preferring  Nos.  i  and  6, 
called  respectively  "  On  the  Lake,**  and  "The  Gift,"  to  the 


rest  of  the  series ;  but  all  of  them  will  repay  the  not  very 
great  trouble  of  learning.  From  the  same  publishers  we  have 
a  thoroughly  good  mazurka  "  Francine/'  a  good  melodious 
bit  of  dance  music,  with  its  especial  character  well  and 
clearly  marked ;  a  very  spirited  galop  "  Champagne,"  by 
Gustave  Biey,  which  will  set  the  toes  of  most  of  our  readers 
going  when  they  hear  it,  and  two  fairly  good  waltzes,  "Or 
et  Azur,"  and  "  Reve  Son,"  by  Georges  Lamothe,  Our 
selection  of  vocal  music  is  somewhat  less  attractive.  Mr. 
John  Cheshire's  setting  of  Byron's  famous  words,  "  I  saw 
Thee  Weep  "  (Simpson  and  Co.),  is  tuneful  certainly,  but  in 
every  sense  commonplace.  The  composer  has  by  no  means 
"  written  up  "  to  the  evident  beauty  and  pathos  of  the  words. 
Its  principal  recommendations  are  that  it  is  written  for  a 
voice  of  moderate  compass,  and  is  easy  to  sing.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Hatton's  "  Honour  Bright "  (Simpson  and  Co.)  is  a  setting, 
not  in  the  veteran  song-writer's  best  style,  of  some  weak 
words  by  C.  J.  Rowe.  It  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Santley,  but  it 
will  better  suit  a  tenor  than  a  baritone,  as  though  there  are 
no  extremely  high  notes  in  it,  it  lies  throughout  in  the  upper 
register  of  the  voice.  The  song  of  the  "  Lover  and  the  Star*' 
(Simpson  and  Co.)  has  the  twofold  recommendation  of  being 
written  by  the  composer  of  the  "  Lover  and  the  Bird,"  and 
being  sung  by  Mademoiselle  Liebhart ;  beyond  these  it  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  have  many.  From  Messrs.  Cramer  we 
have  a  fairly  successful,  if  not  very  original,  setting  by  Mr. 
F.  Crowest,  the  author  of  "  The  Great  Tone  Poets,"  a  handy 
little  volume  which  has  achieved  more  than  a  moderate 
success,  of  some  quaint,  tasteful  words  by  H.  Gerworth. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  Mr.  Crowest's  name  in 
the  list  of  song-writers  before,  but  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
congratulate  him  on  this  effort,  which,  for  a  first  one,  is 
highly  creditable. 
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YOUNG  LADIES. 


IV. — ^The  Imaginative  Young  Lady. 


A/'OUNG  ladies^  like  most  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity,  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes — 
the  imaginative  and  the  common-place.  We  all  number 
good  specimens  of  each  order  among  our  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and,  if  we  are  liberal-minded,  find  some- 
thing to  admire  in  each.  It  is  a  fact  which  we  must 
recognize,  that  common-place  people,  who  have  little  or 
none  of  the  fine  instinct  and  ambition  which  we  recog- 
nize as  imagination,  are  of  very  great  value  in  the  world. 
The  cool,  clear  heads  which  seldom  look  out  of  the  win- 
dows while  travelling  on  the  great  railroad  of  life,  but 
keep  their  eyes  on  the  time-table,  know  where  the  refresh- 
ment stations  are,  and  never  lose  sight  of  their  ultimate 
<lestination,  are  the  most  likely  to  make  a  comfortable 
journey.  True,  they  know  nothing  and  care  nothing  for 
the  wayside  flowers,  the  flashing  panorama  of  hill  and 
vale,  woodland  and  wold,  sunshine  and  shadow,  amid 
which  the  journey  is  performed ;  but  they  are  safe  and 
<:autious,  have  certainly  made  no  mistakes  as  to  tickets, 
^^Sgage,  and  stopping  stations,  and  are  quite  satisfied  if 
they  reach  the  terminus  of  life  in  fair  average  condition, 
3nd  without  accident.  What  a  vast  amount  of  dull, 
routine,  necessary  common-place  work  there  is  to  be 
<ione  in  the  world !  And  it  may  almost  be  considered  as 
providential  that  there  are  people  fitted  to  do  it  well  and 
cheerfully,  taking  pleasure  in  it,  and  priding  themselves 
on  their  life's  labours.    To  revert  to  our  railroad  simile, 


it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  us  if  the  engine-driver  were 
to  be  composing  sonnets  when  he  should  be  looking  out 
for  signals,  and  the  guard  to  be  speculating  too  curiously 
about  '*  the  harmony  that  is  in  immortal  souls,"  when  be 
should  be  taking  care  of  the  luggage. 

If  we  estimate  the  value  of  anything  by  the  use  it  is 
to  the  world,  the  simple,  honest,  common-place  nature  is 
very  little  inferior,  if  inferior  at  all,  to  the  more  highly 
gifted.  The  parable  of  the  talents  is  exceedingly  prac- 
tical in  its  application,  and  involves  no  theological  or 
metaphysical  dogmas.  The  best  person  is  the  one  who 
uses  to  the  best  advantage  the  gifts  and  opportunities  he 
or  she  possesses.  Very  imaginative,  ambitious  natures 
fill  a  great  place  in  history ;  but  the  king  who  rules  wisely 
even  a  very  little  kingdom  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  to 
the  world  than  the  Alexander  who  overran  Egypt  and 
Persia,  and  sighed  for  more  worlds  to  conquer — that  is, 
to  devastate.  A  good  garden  contains  cabbages  as  well 
as  bright  flowers,  and  each  have  their  uses,  but  very 
appreciably  distinct.  That  is  a  homely  illustration,  but 
there  is  sense  in  it.  Were  we  all  vegetarians,  we  should 
starve  if  cabbages  and  other  edible  vegetables  failed,  and 
die  miserably  among  the  ''roses,  and  lilies,  and  dafFy- 
down-dillies,"  which  make  the  garden  beautiful,  and  which 
poets  sing  about;  and  we  should  starve  mentally  and 
morally  if  the  kindly,  homely  natures  whose  range  of 
vision  is  not  very  extended,  but  who  see  with  wonderful 
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clearness  within  their  limits,  and  keep  straight  on  un- 
waveringly in  the  path  of  duty,  doing  heartily  whatever 
their  right  hand  finds  to  do^  were  to  disappear  from  the 
earth.  lago,  a  base,  ungenerous  cynic,  sneered  cruelly* 
at  the  "  chroniclers  of  small  beer but  if  it  is  necessar3r — 
and  it  is — ^that  small  beer  should  be  chronicled,  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  there  are  people  to  do  the  work  properly. 

It  is  the  common-place  youug  lady  generally  who 
makes  home  so  comfortable  for  father,  mother,  brothers, 
and  sisters,  and  who  develops  into  the  kind,  useful  aunt, 
or  the  cozy  grandmother.    Of  course,  we  presoppose 
good  temper  and  amiable  qualities,  without  which  com- 
mon-place folks  and  great  geniuses  are  alike  intensely 
disagreeable — ^the  only  difference  being  that  the  dull  person 
is  likely  to  be  mean  and  spiteful,  while  the  greater  vigour 
of  a  more  active  intellect  prompts  violent  outbursts.  But 
for  the  present,  we  leave  questions  of  temper  out  of  the 
argument.    It  does  not  require  much  cleverness  to  know 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  either  spiteful  or  violent :  the 
duty  of  self-control  and  the  beauty  of  good  temper  are 
quite  as  well  known  to  quiet,  common- place  Elizabeth,  as 
to  showy,  clever,  poetical  Edith.    But  we  do  wish  to  im- 
press upon  Edith  that  she  is  not  necessarily  superior  to 
the  other  because  she  has  a  more  vivid  imagination,  greater 
susceptibility  to  impressions,  or  more  eager  aspirations. 
Undoubtedly  she  is  the  heiress  to  greater  riches,  a  wider 
domain  is  spread  before  her  eyes,  she  feasts  on  the  intel- 
lectual viands  prepared  by  the  great  spirits  of  all  ages,  she 
sees  visions  of  glorious  gold-paved  cities,  she  hears  the 
faint  murmurs  of  immortal  harmonies ;  but  those  rich  in 
earthly  wealth  are  not  always  happier  or  better  than  those 
who  are  of  poorer  estate,  who  live  on  humble  fare,  and 
sleep  on  hard  couches.    Happiness  is  marvellously  inde- 
pendent of  external  conditions  in  the  worldly  life,  and, 
intellectually,  a  single  ray  of  light  may  give  more  bright- 
ness and  strength  to  the  nature  than  the  dazzling,  blind- 
ing glory  of  a  whole  empyrean  of  suns.    Dull  Elizabeth 
may  be  as  happy  and  as  good  in  her  parlour,  over  her 
needlework,  or  in  her  kitchen  making  mince-pies,  read- 
iog  her  simple  stories,  or  listening  to  the  Old  Hun- 
dredth by  the  village  choir,  as  ardent  Edith,  her  brain 
a-fire  with  poetry. 

Recognizing  fully  and  candidly  the  claims  of  each,  let 
us  now  give  a  few  thoughts  to  the  value  and  nature  of  the 
imaginative  faculty.  It  is  a  glorious  gift,  to  be  used 
wisely  and  well.  Happy  the  girl  who  can  reach  out  into 
the  wide  field  of  thought,  and  gather  flowers ;  happier 
still  if  she  can  wear  them  in  her  bosom,  beautifying  her 
heart.  Imagination  should  not  lift  us  beyond  the  world, 
but  strengthen  us  in  the  world.  An  eminent  philosopher 
of  the  present  day  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  use  of 
imagination  in  science.  He  tells  us  that  the  true  philo- 
sopher not  only  accumulates  and  records  observations  of 
facts,  but  exercises  his  imagination  to  suggest  probable 
new  relations  of  the  facts  he  has  noted,  and  to  suggest 
other  lines  of  research )  and  therein  he  experiences  one  of 
the  highest  cf  human  pleasures.    He  hopes  that  investi- 


gations with  the  as  yet  unknown  will  help  him  better  to 
appreciate  the  nature  and  the  uses  of  the  facts  he  U 
already  acquainted  with.  Greater  knowledge  will  not 
sweep  away  that  which  already  exists,  hut  extend  it  while 
strengthening  it  The  value  of  the  imagination  is,  that  it 
really  strengthens  the  intellect,  and  widens  our  percep- 
tions of  the  real  value  and  capabilities  of  our  daily  life. 
We  do  not  want  to  fly  away  to  the  sun  and  stars,  hut  tht 
sunshine  and  the  beauty  of  the  stars  to  come  to  us. 

Imaginative  and  poetical  literature  is  good  works  oi 
art,  which  collect  into  a  focus  wandering  and  subtle  beau- 
ties, are  good ;  music,  that  inexplicable  but  potent  mover 
of  the  soul,  is  good  ;  but  gaod  only  as  they  strengthen  and 
raise  in  our  hearts  a  great  contentment  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  our  nature,  not  a  dissatisfaction  that  we  cannoi 
live  for  ever  in  a  dream. 

The  mere  mock  and  spurious  imitation  of  this  high 
imaginativeness  is  what  we  often  hear  called  "  sentimenul- 
ism."  We  are  always  very  much  disposed  to  keep  the 
**  sentimental  young  lady  "  at  a  good  arm's  length.  She 
is  plated,  not  real  gold  5  Bristol  paste,  not  true  diamond; 
machine-made  lace,  not  old  Flemish  point  Let  her  weep 
if  she  will  in  a  comer  over  the  sorrows  of  some  An- 
mhita  of  fiction,  or  gush  about  a  robin  redbreast  5  but  she 
is  not  likely  to  do  so,  for  the  sentimental  young  lady  like? 
to  show  her  sympathies  in  public,  so  as  to  impress  tbr 
common  world  of  crockery  with  an  acute  appreciation  0: 
her  fine  old  china  nature.  She  may  gush  into  nonsens? 
in  her  correspondence,  be  ecstatic  about  stars  and  moon- 
light, domestically  sentimental  about  the  straw  hats  ci 
childhood,  and  the  old  kitchen  poker  of  the  household, 
rave  about  broken  hearts,  and  strew  flowers  on  dead  kit- 
tens ;  but  she  is  only  sickly  sentimental,  not  imaginative. 

The  truly  imaginative  yoimg  lady  is  a  being  with 
brains.  She  reads  much,  because  she  takes  pleasure  in 
becoming  familiar  with  a  wider  experience  of  life  tha 
her  own  surroundings  afford,  because  she  enjoys  ti 
strengthen  her  own  nature  by  mental  communion  wi6 
the  wise,  the  good,  and  the  sensitive.  Poets,  historian, 
musicians,  painters,  strike  a  note  to  which  she  feels  sbt 
can  find  in  her  own  nature  a  harmonious  if  feeble  choni- 
What  we  have  been  arguing  throughout  this  essay  i? 
this,  that  a  right  exercise  of  the  imaginative  facult)-  gi^ 
the  most  exalted  pleasure,  but  that  we  may  fall  into  tbt* 
error  of  mistaking  for  it  a  silly  sentimentalism  which  s 
only  an  intellectual  weakness;  that  imagination,  lik* 
wealth,  has  its  duties  and  responsibilities  ;  that  the  ide. 
is  only  valuable  to  us  as  we  can  strengthen  ourselves  b; 
the  effort  of  reaching  after  it;  and  that  common-pl^^" 
girls,  if  they  are  good-tempered,  affectionate,  and  faithit 
to  their  lights,  are  very  essential  to  the  well-being  220 
happiness  of  the  world.  The  world,  like  a  well  ma^i^ 
clock,  has  a  compensation  balance  to  rectify  possible  errors 
in  other  parts  of  the  machinery.  Imagination  may  r^"^ 
wild,  aiid  do  mischief,  but  common-place  people  come:- 
the  rescue,  and  keep  the  world  moving  as  it  should  mote 
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Ill  .-i- Building  Anew. 


THE  new  comer  opened  his  eyes  vride  at  sight  of 
Doctor  Remy,  and  the  table  littered  with  writing 
materials  ^  and  looked  with  evident  curiosity  at  l&e  closely- 
written  sheets  of  ^e  will,  the  character  of  which  he 
seemed  at  once  to  discover  or  divine. 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  sententiously,  nodding  his  head, — 
"  *  Our  last  garment  is  made  without  pockets.'  ** 

Major  Bergan  shivered  as  if  he  had  felt  a  chill  breath 
from  the  mouth  of  a  tomb.  It  was  hard  to  be  so  often 
reminded  that  he  and  his  possessions  must  soon  part, 
\Mth  small  prospect  of  meeting  again. 

**  If  you  must  quote  proverbs,  Dick,"  he  exclaimed, 
peevishly,  *'  pray  don't  quote  such  cold-blooded  ones  as 
that!" 

"  How  could  I  help  it,  when  *  it  came  to  my  hand 
like  the  bow  o'  a  pint  stoup  ? '  '*  answered  Dick  Causton 
coolly,  with  his  eyes  fixed  hungrily  on  the  Major's  brandy 
bottle. 

The  hint  was  successful.  Bottle  and  glass  were 
immediately  placed  within  his  reach,  and  he  made  haste 
to  warm  and  quicken  his  age^frosted  blood  with  a  deep 
draught  of  the  potent  liquor.  It  was  both  strange  and 
sad  to  see  how  his  eye  brightened,  his  face  grew  more 
animated,  his  figure  became  more  erect,  his  whole  frame 
seemed  to  gather  vigour  and  energy,  under  its  influence, 
while  his  air  became,  if  possible,  more  mean  and  slouch- 
ing than  before.  It  was  as  if  he  felt  conscious  himself, 
and  knew  that  any  beholder  would  be  sure  to  discover, 
that  his  proper  strength  and  manhood  had  long  since 
died  out  of  him,  and  he  was  now  drawing  unworthy 
breath  and  life  from  a  source  of  which  he  was  thoroughly 
ashamed,  though  unable  to  do  without  it. 

Major  Bergan,  meanwhile,  briefly  explained  why  he 
had  sent  for  him,  adding,  in  a  tone  that  was  meant  to  be 
courteous,  but  narrowly  escaped  condescension : — 

**  I  knew  that  you  would  be  glad  to  do  a  favour  to  an 
old  friend  like  me,  Dick." 

**  Certainly,"  replied  Richard  Causton,  heartily ;  es- 
pecially as  I  suspect  that  I  shall  also  .be  doing  a  favour  to 
"7  young  friend,  Mr.  Arling.  '  He  that  loves  the  tree, 
loves  the  branch,'  you  know." 

Major  Bergan  frowned.  "I  don't  see  what  my 
nephew  has  to  do  with  it,"  said  he,  surlily. 
-  Dick  Causton  gave  him  a  look  of  surprise.  *' '  De 
I'rudit  valt  met  ver  van  den  Uamy  "  said  he,  shaking  his 
head.  «*  That  is  to  say, '  The  fruit  falls  near  the  stems.' 
It  isn't  nature  for  a  man  to  leave  his  property  away  from 
his  own  blood.    It  isn't  right,  either,  in  my  opinion." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  leave  mine  away  from  my  blood," 


replied  Major  Bergan,  austeeoly^  though,  if  I  were,  I 
do  not  see  that  it  is  anybody's  afiair  but  my  own." 

**  Nor  I  either,"  rejoined  Dick  Causton,  cooUy,  unless 
your  dead  ancestors  should  imagine  it  to  be  theirs.  '  Os 
demos  d  os  suyos  quiet euy  '  The  devils  are  fond  of  their 
own'— and  so,  doubtless,  ase  ihe  saints,  if  any  such  are  to 
be  found  in  your  pedigree.  It  is  reasonable  to  svppoae 
that  they  would  all  prefer  to  see  their  earthly  possessions 
go  down  in  the  channel  marked,  out  by  nature.  Anyway, 
I'm  right  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Arling  is  to  have  his 
rights,  some  day,  fine  fellow  that  he  is !  I've  always  had 
a  kindness  for  him,  ever  since  I  first  gave  him  a  lift  on 
his  way  to  you." 

Major  Bergan  looked  very  grim.  "  Yes,  Mr.  Arling 
will  have  his  rights."  said  he,  with  stern  emphasis, — 
"  I've  seen  to  that." 

Dick  Causton  glanced  from  the  Major's  face  fo  tibe 
will,  with  an  instinctive  feeling  that  all  was  not  right,  but 
could  make  nothing  of  either.  The  one  was  dark  and 
impenetrable ;  the  other  was  upside  down,  from  his  point 
of  view.  Apparently,  nothing  invited  attack  but  the 
brandy  bottle.  That,  he  was  glad  to  see,  was  not  yet 
empty. 

^'I  am  wasting  words,"  said  he,  shrugging  his 
shoulders..  '* '  J  chose  faite  conseil  pris,*  '  Advice  after 
action  is  like  medicine  after  death ' — or  brandy  after  one 
has  ceased  to  be  thirsty." 

Take  another  glass,"  said  Major  Bergan. 

Dick  obeyed  with  alacrity.  The  dram  was  scarcely 
swallowed,  ere  a  tap  at  the  door  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  overseer  from  "  Number  Two  " — a  tall,  lank,  tacitura 
Texan,  whom  the  Major  had  recently  taken  into  his 
employ,  as  a  short  cut  to  that  avoidance  of  the  rice  fields 
which  Doctor  Remy  had  recommended. 

The  ceremonies  of  signing  and  sealmg  the  will  in^- 
mediately  followed.  Dick  Causton  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed that  the  document  was  not  read  in  his  hearing, 
at  he  had  expected. 

Never  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke,  nor  sign  a  paper  without 
reading  it,"  said  he,  as  he  took  tbe  pen  into  his  hand. 
^'  How  am  I  to  tell  what  will  I  really  signed,  if  I  know 
nothing  of  the  contents  ?  However,  it's  your  risk,  not 
mine,"  he  added,  hasUly,  seeing  that  Major  Bergan  was 
beginning  to  look  impaUent.  And,  forthwith,  he  bent 
his  energies  to  the  task  of  writing  his  name  in  a  large, 
angular,  and  very  tremulous  hand  3  and  then  shook  his 
head  dubiously  over  th  ^  result. 

^'  It  luoks  like  nothing  that  ever  I  wrote  before,"  he 
remarked,  as  he  lay  down  the  pen.     But  *Huad  er  hund 
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om  han  er  aldrig  saa  broget,'  *  A  dog  is  a  dog  whatever 
be  his  colour/  and  so,  a  signature  must  be  a  signature 
though  it  wriggle  across  the  paper  like  a  tipsy  eel.  Per- 
haps I  shall  know  it  by  that  token,  when  I  see  it  again. 
But  I  can*t  promise.'* 

'*  I  shall  know  mine,"  observed  the  overseer,  con- 
fidently, as  he  lifted  the  pen. 

Doctor  Remy  leaned  forward  with  sudden  interest. 
The  name  was  written  in  commonplace  fashion  enough, 
but  it  was  (iaished  with  an  odd,  complicated  flourish. 

Do  you  always  sign  your  name  in  that  way  ?  *'  he 
asked. 

Always." 

'*  It  looks  very  difficult ;  yet  you  seemed  to  do  it  with 
much  ease.  Let  me  see  the  process  again.*'  And  he 
pushed  a  piece  of  paper  over  to  the  man,  who,  gratified  to 
find  his  skill  so  heartily  appreciated,  scrawled  it  all  over 
with  his  sign-manual,  in  wearisome  repetition.  The 
paper  was  then  passed  from  one  to  another,  for  a  brief 
examination,  and  was  finally  left  in  the  hands  of  Doctor 
Remy,  who  first  began  absently  to  roll  it  round  his 
fingers,  and  ended  by  tearing  it  in  three  or  four  pieces, 
in  a  fit  of  apparent  abstraction.  Nobody  noticed  that 
one  of  these  found  its  way  into  his  pocket  as  a  thing  of 
possible  utility,  in  the  future. 

He  then  rose.  "  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  go  so 
soon,"  said  he,  courteously,  "  bat  a  physician's  time  is 
not  his  own.  Good  evening.  Major  fiergan,  I  am  always 
at  your  service,  and  in  any  capacity.  Good  evening,  Mr. 
Causton,  doubtless,  we  shall  meet  again." 

Dick  glanced  at  the  brandy  bottle,  and,  seeing  that  it 
was  empty,  was  taken  with  a  sudden  fancy  for  the 
doctor's  society. 

"  I'll  walk  along  with  you.  Doctor,  at  least  as  far  as 
our  road  is  one,"  said  he,  rising.  "Good  company 
makes  short  miles." 

"  I  came  in  the  saddle,"  answered  Doctor  Remy, 
but  we  can  be  companions  as  far  as  the  gate,  if  you 
like." 

Nevertheless,  the  pair  did  not  separate  at  the  gate. 
Their  conversation  had  become  too  interesting,  apparently, 
to  both ;  and  Dick  Causton  continued  to  walk  on  by  the 
side  of  the  Doctor's  horse. 

It  was  late  -when  he  reached  his  cabin,  that  night. 
Very  suggestively,  too,  he  reeled  across  the  threshold, 
and*,  missing  the  bed,  deposited  [himself  heavily  on  the 
floor. 

*'  \Tidt  meder  man  ei  did  som  man  vil  skyde,"  *  A  man 
does  not  always  aim  at  what  he  means  to  hit ;  ' "  he 
muttered,  resignedly,  merely  changing  his  position  for  a 
more  comfortable  one,  and  dozing  off  to  sleep. 

Somewhere,  on  the  way — or  out  of  it — apparently,  he 
had  found  a  supplementary  brandy  bottle,  and  had  not 
left  it  until  it  was  as  empty  as  the  Major's. 

It  was  late,  too,  when  Doctor  Remy  laid  his  head  on 
his  pillow,  that  night.  And,  perhaps,  in  all  Berganton, 
there  was  no  wearier  nor  sadder  man  than  he.  One 


apparently  well-constructed  plan  had  just  gone  to  pieces 
in  his  hands,  without  note  of  warning.  Another  was 
now  to  be  built  up  out  of  the  fragments,  pitilessly  reject- 
ing whatever  had  been  an  element  of  weakness  m  the 
first.  Already,  its  outline  had  begun  to  shape  itself  dimly 
against  his  mental  horizon.  Yet  he  did  not  allow  himsdf 
to  linger  upon  it  to-night.  With  the  rigid  self-contid 
which  he  habitually  exercised,  he  put  aside  disaj^ot- 
ment,  care,  and  hope,  and  soon  slept  as  soundly  as  if  do 
anxiety  rested  on  his  mind,  no  stain  on  his  consdeoce. 

He  was  early  astir.  With  the  morning  light  came 
quickness  and  clearness  of  thoaght.  His  scheme  begin 
to  look  more  distinct  and  feasible.  By  way  of  getting  it 
in  hand  at  once,  he  tapped  lightly  at  the  door  of  Astra  $ 
studio. 

He  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  her  before  an 
easel,  palette  and  brushes  in  hand.  She  smiled  aod 
blushed  at  his  approach. 

"I  know  what  you  would  say,"  she  began,  apolo- 
getically J  "  '  A  Jack  at  all  trades,  et  castera,"  but  I  reallj 
wanted  colour  for  this  subject"  She  pointed  to  her 
canvas.    "  Do  you  recognize  it  ? " 

"I  can  see  that  those  are  Miss  Bergan's eyes," re- 
plied Doctor  Remy ;  "  all  else  is  delightfully  vague  and 
suggestive.*' 

And  what  eyes  they  are !  **  excldmed  Astra,  admir- 
ingly, not  without  a  pleasant  perception,  too,  that  she 
had  succeeded  wonderfully  well  in  putting  them  on  canm 
Doctor  Remy  did  not  answer  immediately.  He  wis 
regarding  the  portrait  with  a  gravity  that  Astra  could  not 
understand  ;  unless,  indeed,  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  spoke,  it  was  sufiiciendy  to  the 
point 

'*  Yes,  they  are  very  fine  eyes,"  said  he.  "  And  Miss 
Bergan  is  altogether  very  pretty — in  an  uncommon  style, 
too.  It  is  surprising  that  she  has  remained  heaitfree  so 
long." 

Astra  looked  at  him  with  soft,  smiling,  amused  eyes. 
"  Heartfree  !    As  much  as  I. am,"  said  she. 

Doctor  Remy  gave  her  a  questioning  look. 

*'  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  anything  about  it,"  said 
she,  laughingly.  "  Use  your  eyes,  sometimes,  in  watch- 
ing your  neighbours,  as  I  do." 

"  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?  "  asked  Doctor  Remy, 
smiling. 

"  The  proper  question !  "  laughed  Astra.  '*  In  this 
case,  you  need  not  journey  beyond  this  roof,  to  find  him." 

Doctor  Remy*s  eyes  lit  with  a  sudden,  strange 
gleam.      Do  you  know  it  is  so  ?  *'  he  asked,  quickly. 

No,  I  cannot  quite  say  that  I  doubt  if  she  knows  it 
herself  yet.    But  I  believe  it,  all  the  same." 

Doctor  Remy  watched  her  absently  for  some  moments, 
then  made  a  few  curt,  critical  remarks  about  her  wori 
bade  her  a  cool  good  morning,  and  withdrew. 

Astra  looked  after  him,  with  a  troubled,  wondering 
expressipn. 

"  What  has  come  over  him  ? "  she  asked  ha«H- 
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How  have  I  offended  him  ?  Or  was  it  only  my  fancy 
that  he  seemed  so  cold  and  strange  ? " 

Before  Doctor  Remy  began  his  professional  rounds 
that  morning,  he  had  sketched  in  outline  the  main  features 
of  a  new  plan  for  the  acquisition  of  Bergan  Hall.  The 
minor  details  he  wisely  left  to  the  suggestions  of  time  and 
circumstances. 

One  of  these  proved  to  be  very  close  at  hand.  As  he 
drove  mechanically  through  the  principal  street  of  Bergan- 
ton,  revolving  various  probabilities  and  possibilities  in  his 
mind,  and  trying  to  make  some  provision  for  each,  he 
espied  Miss  Ferrars  coming  up  the  sidewalk  ^  easily  re- 
cognizable, at  almost  any  distance,  by  her  peculiarly 
mincing  and  swaying  gait.  In  all  similar  encounters  with 
the  slightly  faded  maiden — whom  he  shrewdly  suspected 
of  designs  upon  his  bachelor  liberty — it  had  been  his 
wont  to  slide  swiftly  past,  with  a  low  and  deprecatory  bow, 
saggestive  of  his  deep  regret  that  the  urgency  of  his  haste 
denied  him  the  pleasure  of  stopping  to  inquire  after  her 
health.  On  this  occasion,  therefore,  she. was  agreeably 
surprised  to  see  him  rein  his  horse  up  to  the  sidewalk, 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  speaking  to  her.  Perhaps 
her  heart  beat  a  little  more  quickly,  as  she  stopped  to 
listen. 

Apparently,  however,  he  had  nothing  of  more  import- 
ance to  communicate  than  a  commonplace  enough  obser- 
vation about  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  a  friendly 
caution  not  to  walk  far  in  so  fervid  a  sunshine  as  was 
flooding  the  town  with  its  golden  waves.  Then,  he 
gathered  up  his  reins,  as  if  to  signify  that  his  say  was 
said,  and  he  was  ready  to  proceed.  Nevertheless,  he 
lingered  a  moment  longer,  to  add,  carelessly — 

By  the  way,  I  ought  to  acknowledge  that  you  were 
right  and  1  was  wrong,  the  other  day.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  man's  reason  has  had  to  admit  the  superior 
correctness,  as  well  as  quickness,  of  woman's  intuition." 

Miss  Ferrars  looked  both  pleased  and  puzzled.  "  It  is 
Tery  good  of  you  to  say  so,"  she  answered,  simpering ; 
"  but  really,  I  can't  think  what  you  allude  to.*' 

"When  you  called  at  my  office,  a  few  days  ago," 
explained  the  Doctor, "  you  did  me  the  honour  to  confide 
to  me  your  impressions  with  regard  to  my  friends.  Miss 
Lyte  and  Mr.  Arling.  I  thought  you  were  mistaken,  and 
told  you  so.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  the  mistake  was 
on  my  part,  not  yours.  I  was  really  blind — not  wilfully 
so,  as  you  had  the  charity  to  suppose.  I  mention  the 
matter  the  more  readily  because  it  must  soon  be  patent 
to  everybody.    Good  morning." 

And  witiiout  waiting  for  a  reply,  Doctor  Remy  cour- 
teously lifted  his  hat,  and  went  his  way,  with  a  curious 
smile  on  his  lips. 

"  That  last  intimation  ensures  speed,"  said  he  to  him- 
ielf .  *'  Miss  Ferrars  will  do  her  best  to  be  beforehand 
*ith  the  news.  Before  to-morrow  morning,  it  will  be 
cnown  throughout  the  town.  Then,  I  can  easily  manage 
0  that  it  shall  reach  the  Major's  ears,  and — by  the  help 


of  my  loving  commentary — ^produce  the  desired  effect. 
Astra  must  be  gotten  out  of  the  way,  for  the  present,  at 
least.  So  must  Arling  ^  last  night's  business  convinced 
me  that  he  is  more  dangerous  than  I  imagined.  The 
Major  deceives  himself,  but  he  does  not  deceive  me ;  his 
bitterness  towards  his  nephew  is  nothing  more  than 
piqued  and  smothered  affection — affection  undergoing 
fermentation,  as  it  were,  and  certain  to  work  itself  clear 
and  sweet  in  time.  If  Arling  remains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  Major  will  soon  be  seizing  upon  some  pretext 
for  a  reconciliation.  Failing  of  that,  Miss  Carice  is  cer- 
tain  to  inherit  his  estate  ;  just  because  he  wooed — and 
did  not  win — her  mother,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago!  No  doubt,  a  marriage  between  the  two 
would  suit  him  exactly,  if  he  once  got  hold  of  the  idea. 
Yes,  Arling  must  be  gotten  rid  of.    But  how  }  " 

He  bent  his  brows  moodily.  Some  expedient,  appa- 
rently, soon  suggested  itself  to  him,  and  was  immediately 
rejected  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

No,  not  that  way,"  he  muttered.  '*  I'm  determined 
against  actual,  point-blank  crime,  so  called — except  as  a 
last  resource.  Besides,  it  is  not  necessary ;  I  only  want 
to  get  rid  of  him  until  the  Major  is  dead,  and  Miss  Carice 
is  my  wife.  There  must  be  some  way  to  dispose  of  him 
by  lawful  means,  if  I  could  only  hit  upon  it !  Really,  if 
there  were  a  Devil,  as  some  people  believe,  he  would 
strain  a  point  now  in  my  favour !  At  all  events,  I  think 
I  see  my  way  clear  with  Astra." 

He  was  silent  for  an  instant ;  his  brow  grew  sombre 
with  unwonted  regret. 

'*  Poor  Astra  !  "  he  murmured,  as  he  drove  into  the 
cathedral-like  gloom  of  the  far-stretching  pine  barren,  I 
am  really  loath  to  give  her  up  !  But  her  chance  of  the 
Hall,  I  see  now,  is  not  worth  a  picayune ;  and  it  won't 
do  to  trust  to  the  possibility  of  substituting  a  manu- 
factured will  for  the  real  one,  as  long  as  I  cannot  find  out 
where  the  latter  is  deposited.  The  Major  was  very 
close  mouthed  about  that  matter.  No,  Miss  Carice  is  my 
safest  resort.  Yet  Astra  would  suit  me  much  better  on 
the  whole."  And  once  again,  looking  absently  up  the 
long,  columned  vista  of  the  narrow  road,  he  murmured 
regretfully,  "  Poor  Astra  I " 


IV. 
Partings. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Bergan  and  Doctor  Remy 
walked  home  from  the  church,  as  they  had  gone  thither, 
side  by  side ;  yet,  for  a  considerable  time,  neither  spoke. 
If  not  altogedier  congenial  spirits,  they  were  on  suffi- 
ciently easy  and  familiar  terms,  in  virtue  of  their  almost 
daily  association,  to  allow  each  to  pursue  his  own  train  of 
thought,  on  occasion,  without  reference  to  the  other. 

'*  Have  you  ever  had  the  yellow  fever,  Arling  ?  "  said 
Remy,  suddenly  breaking  the  silence. 
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No  J  it  does  not  visit  our  western  villages." 

Then,  I  advise  you  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  them 
for  the  next  three  months.  It  is  certain  to  visit  Berganton 
ere  long."  , 

"  Indeed !  **  said  Bergan,  with  more  curiosity  than 
alarm.    "  Why  do  yon  think  so  ? " 

"  From  the  weather,  the  atmosphere,  the  present  tjrpe 
of  disease — a  dozen  indications  patent  to  the  eye  of  ex- 
perience. Besides,  I  am  informed  by  a  private  letter  that 
it  has  already  appeared  in  New  Orleans.  Its  arrival  here 
is  but  a  qtiestion  of  time,  and  I  assure  you  that  its 
acquaintance  is  to  be  avoided." 

Doubtless ;  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  avoid  it, 
except  by  running  away." 

"  You  might  as  well  say,"  answered  Doctor  Remy, 
drily,  "that  you  will  take  every  precaution  against 
drowning,  except  to  keep  your  head  above  water.  Don't 
be  foolhardy,  Arling.  Yellow  Jack  has  a  keen  appetite 
for  strangers  j  that  is  to  say,  for  all  who  are  not  native- 
bom.  If  he  spares  any,  it  is  usually  the  sickly  and 
feeble,  not  the  strong  and  vigorous.  He  would  consider 
you  a  toothsome  morseK  Take  my  advice,  and  go  home, 
or  go  north,  or  take  a  sca» voyage ;  do  anything  rather 
than  remain  here  during  the  last  of  summer  and  the 
beginning  of  autumn.  It  will  be  no  loss  to  you.  After 
the  first  of  next  month,  there  will  be  absolutely  nothing 
for  a  lawyer  to  do  here  but  try  to  keep  cool." 

"  And  you  ?"  asked  Bergan. 

*'Oh,  I  stay,  of  course.  An  epidemic  is  a  phy- 
sician's harvest  time.  Besides,  I  have  had  the  yellow 
ftver." 

**  Then  the  native-bom  do  not  all  escape  ?  " 

'*  By  no  means.  Besides,  I  lost  my  birthright  by 
many  years'  absence  in  Europe.  It  was  immediately 
after  my  return  that  I  was  taken.  Now  I  may  consider 
myself  acclimated." 

*'  As  I  must  be,"  replied  Bergan,  "  if,  as  is  likely,  I 
am  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  life  at  the  south. 
Thank  you  for  your  friendly  warning,  but  I  thittk  I 
must  stay." 

Doctor  Remy  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  no 
more.  He  had  merely  tried  the  first  and  simplest  expe- 
dient which  occurred  to  him  for  removing  Bergan  from 
the  neighbourhood.  He  was  not  surprised  nor  troubled 
that  it  had  failed  j  he  had  expected  as  much.  But  there 
were  other  and  surer  means  to  his  end,  he  believed,  at 
his  command. 

However,  he  was  not  obliged  to  resort  to  them.  Early 
next  morning  Bergan  came  into  his  ofiice,  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand  and  a  most  anxious  face. 

"  Read  that,"  said  he,  huskily,  '*and  tell  me  if  there 
is  any  hope." 

Doctor  Remy  obeyed,  reading  the  letter  not  once 
only,  hut  twice,  and  looking  long  and  meditatively  at  the 
signature.    Then  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  Bergan's  face. 

"  Plenty  of  hope,  in  my  opinion,"  said  he.  "  I  do 
not  attach  as  much  importance  as  this  Doctor  Tmbie 


does  to  your  mother's  fancy  that  she  is  going  to  die.  It 
only  argues  a  depressed  state  of  mind,  corresponding  to  a 
low  state  of  body.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  do  what- 
ever  can  be  done  to  raise  her  spirits,  and  I  suspect  that 
your  presence  at  her  bedside  will  avail  much  to  that  end. 
Of  course,  you  set  out  at  once  ? " 

"  Certainly.    Can  you  tell  me  at  what  hour  the  next 
train  leaves  Savalla  ?  " 

Doctor  Remy  glanced  at  his  watch.  In  an  hour 
and  a  half.  That  gives  you  ample  time— fifteen  minutes 
to  throw  a  few  things  into  a  portmanteau,  and  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  for  you  while  you  are  away ;  five  minutes 
for  adif*ux,  and  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  to  reach  Savalla, 
in  the  saddle,  with  a  swift  horse." 

If  I  can  find  one  at  such  short  notice,"  said  Bergan, 
doubtfully. 

Doctor  Remy  pulled  a*  bell-wire,  and  Scipio's  black 
head  appeared  as  instantaneously  as  if  he  had  been 
attached  to  the  other  end  of  it. 

Saddle  the  roan,  and  take  him  round  to  the  front 
gate,"  said  Doctor  Remy.  Mr.  Arling  will  ride  him 
to  Savalla.  You  will  go  after  him,  by  the  stage,  this 
afternoon.    Quick  now ! " 

The  head  ducked,  and  disappeared. 
How  can  I  thank  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Bergan,  wringing 
the  Doctor  s  hand. 

By  attending  to  the  portmanteau  business  at  once. 
I  will  come  with  you  j  we  can  talk  while  you  work.  I 
want  to  ask  something  about  this  Doctor  Trubie.  Does 
he  keep  up  with  the  times — in  medicine,  that  is  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — I  believe  so." 

"  H'm ;  there  have  been  some  recent  discoveries  of 
great  value  in  the  treatment  of  typhoids,  when  they  run 
long  and  low,  as  they  are  apt  to  do.  Suppose  I  write 
down  a  few  suggestions,  which,  if  there  is  grave  need,  you 
can  commend  to  Doctor  Trubie's  favourable  consideration. 
Otherwise,  don't  interfere." 

Bergan  tried  once  more  to  express  his  gratitude,  as  the 
folded  paper  was  put  in  his  hand ;  but  Doctor  Remy  cut 
him  short. 

'*If  you  really  want  to  thank  me,"  said  he,  "do  it  by 
staying  away  until  the  sickly  season  is  over  j  I  shall  have 
yellow  fever  patients  enough  without  you.  Indeed,  you 
must;  having  left,  it  would  be  suicidal  to  come  back 
before  the  first  of  November.  Tell  your  modier  that  I 
said  so,  when  she  is  convalescent." 

*'  When  she  is  convalescent,"  repeated  Bergan,  quickly. 
"  Then  you  do  hope  ?  " 

*'Of  course  I  do.  There  is  every  reason  for  it. 
Your  mother,  being  a  Bergan,  has  a  sound  constitution, 
and  an  almost  indomitable  vitality  j  and  she  is  not  yet 
old.  If  Trubie  makes  a  good  fight,  he  is  sore  to  win. 
At  any  rate,  never  despair  till  the  breath  is  out  of  the 
body  ;  nor  even  then,  till  you  are  certain  that  it  cannot  be 
brought  back." 

Bergan  could  not  but  feel  a  pang  of  self-reproach  for 
his  long-smothered  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  man  who 
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was  thus  loading  him  with  obligations — help  on  his  way 
to  his  mother,  ready  encouragement,  and  valuable  profes- 
sional advice.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  doing  good  that  evil  may  come. 

Doctor  Remy  looked  after  him  with  a  triumphant 
smile.  "  One  out  of  my  way  already !  "  he  exclaimed. 
**  It  would  seem  that  the  devil  (another  name  for  fate  or 
chance)  has  helped  me." 

fiergan  next  sought  Mrs.  Lyte  and  Astra,  for  a  part- 
ing word.  He  found  the  latter  in  her  studio,  sitting  idly 
by  a  window,  with  her  hands  folded  listlessly  in  her  lap, 
and  a  weary,  dejected  face  that  went  to  his  heart  Never 
before  had  he  seen  her  otherwise  than  busy,  bright,  and 
earnest ;  never  had  she  met  his  look  with  so  faint  and 
transient  a  smile. 

^  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  going,"  said  she,  sombrely  ; 
*•  sorrier,  perhaps,  than  the  occasion  may  seem  to  war- 
rant; but  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  a  suspicion  that  this 
phase  of  our  life  and  friendship  is  finished  5  and  who  can 
tell  what  the  next  may  be  ?  Do  you  remember  our  first 
meeting  under  the  oaks,  and  the  red  sunset-light,  and  the 
'iark  sunset-cloud  ?  You  interpreted  them  to  mean  that 
we  were  to  know  sunshine  and  shade  together,  did  you 
cot  r  Well,  we  have  had  the  sunshine  3  now  it  is  time 
for  the  shade.*' 

**  You  forget,*'  said  Bergan,  kindly,  that  the  cloud  was 
but  for  a  moment,  and  the  sunshine  returned.*' 

*'No,  I  remember  it  well.  But  the  cloud  was  very 
dark  while  it  lasted,  and  the  shine  was  not  quite  so  bright 
afterward.    It  was  nearer  to  its  setting." 

Bergan  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  Astra  who 
^poke.  Hitherto  she  had  been  the  moral  sunshine  of  the 
house,  felt  even  where  it  did  not  directly  fall.  Her  spirit, 
ia  its  potency  of  cheer,  resembled  the  sunbeam  which, 
though  it  kindle  but  one  little  spot  on  the  floor  into  actual 
brightness,  diffuses  its  light  and  cheerfulness  through- 
out a  whole  room.  As  every  article  of  furniture,  every 
picture,  every  face,  in  the  room,  is  the  brighter  for  the 
sunbeam,  so  every  inmate  of  Mrs.  Lyte's  rambling  old 
<i\velling  had  been  the  happier  for  Astra's  presence  and 
influence.  The  sound  of  her  clear,  buoyant  voice,  the 
thought  of  her  light,  busy  figure,  just  across  the  hall,  had 
always  served  to  quicken  and  brighten  his  own  energies. 
I:  had  been  very  much  his  wont  to  bring  all  his  shadows, 
<iiscouragements,  and  despondencies,  to  be  dissipated  by 
contact  with  her  breezy  activity  and  cheery  hopefulness. 
What  had  come  over  her,  that  she  met  him  now  with 
such  dreary  premonition  of  ill,  such  persistent  dwelling 
^pon  the  dark  side  ?  He  looked  down  upon  her  with  the 
^t'^estion  in  his  eyes,  if  not  on  his  lips. 

She  understood  and  answered  it. 
It  is  only  a  dark  mood,'*  said  she,  passing  her  hand 
over  her  brow,  "  not  an  actual  trouble — at  least,  "not  yet. 
But  forgive  me  for  afflicting  you  with  it  now,  when  you 
are  under  the  shadow  of  a  real  cloud.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  will  pass  quickly.  When  you  reach  home,  may  the 
sunshine  be  already  there  ! " 


^  Thank  you.  I  shall  expect  to  bear  from  you  through 
Doctor  Remy— all  of  you,  I  mean.  He  has  pronaised  to 
let  me  know  how  everything  goes  on  here." 

Astra  lifted  her  eyes  searchingly  to  his  face.  Her  fine 
perceptions  had  not  failed  to  take  note  of  his  inadvertent 
linking  together  of  Doctor  Remy  and  herself,  and  his  quick 
attempt  to  conceal  it.  She  divined  that  he  knew  her 
secret.    Her  eyes  fell,  and  her  face  flushed. 

Bergan  took  her  hand,  and  lifted  it,  in  gentle,  chival- 
rous fashion,  to  his  lips.  "I  wish  you  every  happiness," 
said  he,  in  a  tone  that  said  more  than  the  words—"  every 
sunshine,  and  few  clouds.  Good-bye." 

'*  Good-bye,**  she  answered,  withdrawing  her  hand, 
yet  not  without  a  certain  lingering  pressure,  that  seemed 
even  sadder  than  her  face,  and  that  Bergan  felt  long  after- 
wards.   And  he  left  her  sitting  where  he  found  her. 

Mrs.  Lyte  and  Cathie  followed  him  to  the  door,  the 
one  with  much  quiet  sympathy  and  regret,  the  other  with 
passionate  tears  and  lamentations. 

"  He  will  not  come  back !  he  will  not  come  back !  " 
she  screamed,  wringing  her  hands,  as  he  rode  away  ;  and 
the  mournful  cry  followed  him  down  the  street,  like  a 
prophecy  of  woe. 

A  little  farther  on,  he  discovered  that  Nix  was  trotting 
quietly  alongside  of  his  horse.  And  so  intimately  had  the 
dog  been  connected  with-  all  his  sojourn  under  Mrs.  Lyte's 
roof,  that,  in  sending  him  back,  he  seemed  to  close  the 
final  page  of  this  whole  epoch  of  his  life. 

His  road  skirted  a  retired  portion  of  the  grounds  of 
Oakstead.  Suddenly  he  espied  Carice,  standing  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek,  with  her  eyes  thoughtfully  fixed  upon 
its  rippling  flow.  His  sad  heart  yearned  towards  her  with 
irresistible  force.  Glancing  at  his  watch,  he  saw  tiiat 
there  was  yet  time  for  a  brief,  parting  word.  He  flung 
himself  from  his  horse,  threw  the  bridle  o\er  a  gatepost, 
and  ran  quickly  towards  her. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  find  you  here ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
drew  pear ;  "  otherwise,  I  must  have  gone  without  saying 
good-bye.  I  am  sent  for,  in  great  haste  ;  my  mother  is 
very  ill,  and  " 

He  stopped,  his  grave  face  said  the  rest. 
I  am  very,  very  sorry !  '*  putting  her  hand  in  his, 
with  quick,  earnest  sympathy.    "  When  did  you  hear  ?  " 

This  morning.  She  insisted  that  I  should  be  seat  for, 
as  soon  as  she  was  taken  ill  she  believed  that  she  could 
not  recover.    It  is  the  typhoid  fever." 

Carice*s  face  blanched  suddenly.  ''Ah!  that  has  a 
fearful  sound,"  she  said,  shiveringly.  "My  two 
brothers  '* 

Her  voice  failed,  and  her  slight  frame  shook  with 
sudden  emotion.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Bergan  had 
heard  her  allude  to  tlie  only  sorrow  which  she  had  yet 
known  j  but  the  eflfect  of  which  had  been  all  the  more 
keenly  felt,  doubtless,  because,  for  her  parents*  sake,  she 
had  shut  it  resolutely  into  the  depths  of  her  heart,  never 
allowing  its  shadow  to  be  seen  for  a  moment  on  the  face 
wherein  they  now  looked  for  consolation  and  cheer. 
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Much  moved^  Bergan  put  his  arm  round  the  slender 
tremulous  form.  At  firsts  it  was  only  the  blind,  manly 
instinct  of  help  and  support  that  prompted  him ,  but  with 
the  act  there  came  a  swift  revelation,  a  great  rush  of  ten- 
derness that  almost  took  his  breath  away.  Though  he 
had  never  suspected  it  till  now,  he  knew,  in  an  instant, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  not  only  that  he  loved 
Carice^  but  that  he  had  loved  her  long. 

Carice,  on  her  part,  was  quick  to  feel  the  sudden,  sub- 
tile change  in  the  character  of  the  support  given  her,  and 
made  a  fluttering  movement  of  escape.  But  Bergan  would 
not  let  her  go. 

Carice,"  said  he,  gravely,  *'  if  I  should  return  sorrow- 
ing, will  you  console  me  ?  *' 

"  If  I  can,**  she  answered,  simply,  raising  her  blue  eyes 
to  his  face. 

"  If  you  can  !  "  he  repeated,  with  a  deep,  tender  into- 
nation,— *^  oh,  Carice !  it  must  be  a  heavy  sorrow  indeed 
that  you  cannot  console !  '* 

.As  he  spoke,  the  day,  which  had  hitherto  been  cloudy, 
suddenly  broke  into  a  smile,  pouring  a  flood  of  golden 
light  on  the  river,  trickling  through  the  boughs  of  the 
overhanging  trees  in  great  shining  drops,  and  flinging  a 
yellow  gleam  far  down  their  grey  trunks.  Wondrous 
sympathy  of  Nature  with  the  bliss  of  two  spirits  made 
one, — the  tender  joy  that  keeps,  throughout  the  musty 
years,  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  its  £den  birth  !  Yet, 
had  the  day  still  held  its  gloom,  it  would  have  been  bright 
in  Carice's  eyes,  and  bright  in  Bergan's.  Wherever  Love  is 
newly  bom,  it  creates  a  sunshine  of  the  heart,  which 
overflows  upon  the  outward  world,  and  fills  it  with 
celestial  radiance. 

Five  minutes  later,  and  Carice  was  alone  by  the  river*s 
bank,  blushmg  to  hear  how  persistently  the  little  stream 
kept  whispering  and  singing  of  what  it  had  just  seen  and 
heard.  The  leaves,  too,  seemed  to  be  softly  talking  it 
over  among  themselves ;  and  a  red  bird  and  a  grey  one 
were  gossiping  merrily  about  it  among  the  branches. 

Still  more  plainly,  Carice's  face  told  the  story,  when 
she  sought  her  parents.  They  saw  at  once  that  it  was  not 
the  same  face  which  had  gone  out  from  them  an  hour  be- 
fore. It  had  changed  as  an  opening  rosebud  must  have 
changed  in  the  same  time,  under  the  balmy  breathing  of 
the  warm  south  wind.  Its  merely  girlish  loveliness  was 
over;  playing  about  the  mouth,  and  shining  from  the 
eyes,  there  was  a  bright  and  tender  smile  that  seemed 
gushing  from  the  very  heart  of  awakening  womanhood. 
Never  had  she  seemed  so  lovely,  never  so  radiant.  Look- 
ing upon  her,  it  was  easy  to  divine  the  secret  of  angelic 
beauty.  The  heavenly  existences  are  immortally  beautiful 
because  immortally  happy. 

"  Did  you  engage  yourself  to  him  ?  '*  asked  Mr.  Ber- 
gan almost  sternly,  when  her  brief  tale  was  told. 

Of  course  not/*  answered  Carice,  opening  wide  her 
blue  eyes  at  the  unusual  tone, — *'not  until  you  and 
mamma  are  consulted.  Only  we  know  that  we  love  each 
other." 


At  the  same  time.  Doctor  Remy  stood  smiling  to  him- 
self, in  his  office, — a  dark,  ominous  smile. 

''I  am  sure  of  three  months,"  said  he.  ^'And  Id 
three  months,  tact  and  perseverance  can  accomplish  a 
great  deal." 

At  the  same  time,  too,  Astra  rose  suddenly  from  the 
chair,  where  Bergan  had  left  her  sitting,  and  begun  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  room. 

I  have  been  idle  too  long,*'  she  said  to  herself ;  I 
have  let  myself  dream  till  my  world  is  peopled  with 
shadows,  and  I  cannot  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true. 
Work  is  what  I  want.  Work  will  exorcise  these  phan- 
toms, and  make  my  brain  clear  and  strong  again.'* 

She  stopped  and  looked  fixedly  into  vacancy,  striving 
to  recall  a  former  conception  that  had  been  dazzled  out  oi 
sight  in  the  golden  dawn  of  her  love.  In  a  moment,  it 
rose  again  before  her ;  a  great,  stalwart,  straining  figure.— 
a  man  struggling  up  out  of  the  waves  that  had  well  nigh 
worsted  him,  with  a  little  child  on  his  shoulders. 

Quickly  she  improvised  a  kind  of  platform,  and 
brought  out  her  fertile  box  of  clay.  Nervously,  she 
fastened  her  supports  together ;  rapidly  around  them  rose 
the  soft  grey  plastic  material  in  the  rude,  rough  resem- 
blance of  a  human  form. 


V. 

With  a  Double  Heart. 

Now  and  then,  on  a  summer's  day,  the  air  is  suddenly 
filled  with  minute,  swanping  insects  of  the  genus 
ephemera.  They  come  unnoticed  and  unheralded;  the 
air  is  thick  with  them  ere  one  is  aware  j  ears,  mouths, 
and  nostrils  are  filled  with  them,  despite  all  efforts  to  the 
contrary  3  they  are  variously  regarded  from  the  scienti^Ct 
the  poetic,  and  the  moral  point  of  view,  or  merely  as 
nuisances  >  by  and  by,  they  are  gone  as  they  came. 

In  just  such  wise,  a  swarm  of  rumours  prejudicial  to 
the  reputation  of  Bergan  Arling  suddenly  filled  the  air  of 
Bergantonj  coming  no  one  knew  whence,  but  quickly 
circulating  everywhere,  to  be  variously  met  with  surprise, 
doubt,  belief,  regret,  anger,  and  indifference.    It  was 
averred  that  he  had  gone  home  deeply  in  debt,  at  least  to- 
his  good  friend  Doctor  Remy,  who  certainly  deserved 
better  treatment  at  his  hands.    It  was  alleged  that  he 
was  hopelessly  the  victim  of  a  depraved  appetite  for 
strong  drink,  although,  by  the  help  of  the  same  good 
friend,  he  had  managed,  thus  far,  to  save  himself  from 
public  exposure.    It  was  affirmed  that  he  had  persuaded 
Astra  Lyte  into  a  secret  engagement,  perhaps  for  the 
sake  of  mere,  pastime,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  ulti- 
mate possession  of  the  roof  which  had  so  long  sheltered 
him,  or  to  the  union  of  his  own  with  Astra's  chances  for 
the  future  ownership  of  Bergan  Hall.    Finally,  it  was 
shrewdly  suspected  that,  having  grown  weary  alike  of  the 
debts,  the  engagements,  and  the  measure  of  constraint 
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which  he  had  hitherto  exercised  over  himself,  he  had 
suddenly  hroken  away  from  all  three,  with  the  trumped-up 
excuse  of  his  mother's  illness,  aud  taken  himself  off,  not 
to  return. 

Coming,  as  has  been  said,  no  one  knew  from  whence* 
and  having  no  apparent  vouchers,  these  rumours  neverthe- 
less penetrated  to  counting-rooms  and  boudoirs,  to  offices 
and  to  bar-rooms,  to  Major  Bergan  on  his  vast  estate,  and 
Dick  Causton  in  his  narrow  cabin,  to  Godfrey  Bergan  at 
his  desk,  and  Carice  beside  her  mother — everywhere, 
save  to  the  two  persons  most  directly  interested ;  namely, 
fiergan  Arling  on  his  rapid  way  homeward,  and  Astra 
Lyte  in  her  studio. 

Astra  was  hard  at  work  now.    Every  hour,  her  clay 
model  grew  in  strength  or  symmetry  under  her  rapid 
touches.   Yet  her  hope  of  finding  clearness  and  quietness 
of  mind  in  the  exercise  of  her  beloved  art,  had  been 
woefully  disappointed.     The  phantoms  of  doubt  and 
anxiety  which  had  haunted  her  idleness  were  not  laid  by 
her  industry,  but  only  held  in  abeyance  until  the  inevitable 
moment  of  exhaustion,  or  of  suspended  inspiration,  brought 
them  upon  her  again,  with  tenfold  power  to  annoy.  Do 
what  she  would,  she  could  not  shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  a  change  had  come  over  Doctor  Remy,  nor  prevent 
herself  from  speculating  as  to  its  nature  and  cause.  At 
tirst,  it  was  only  that  miserable  and  dream-like  change  of 
look  and  manner  which  forbids  one  to  complain,  because 
it  gives  no  lucid  explanation  of  itself  to  the  intellect, 
however  it  may  disturb  and  depress  the  heart.    Its  effect 
was  magical,  nevertheless,  in  clearing  Astra's  vision  from 
that  soft,  transfiguring  haze  of  the  imagination  through 
which  love  delights  to  gaze  at  its  object,  and  in  giving  her 
occasional  glimpses  into  the  depths  and  intricacies  of 
Doctor  Re  ray's  character.    Unconsciously,  whenever  he 
came  near  her,  she  fell  to  watching  his  words,  his  tones, 
his  looks,  even  his  motions  and  attitudes,  for  indications 
of  the  hidden,  inner  roan,  upon  whose  qualities  and  ten- 
dencies her  happiness  so  largely  depended.    The  object 
of  this  scrutiny  was  too  keen-witted  not  to  be  aware  of 
it,  and  too  subtle  not  to  avail  himself  of  it  to  further  his 
own  ends.    With  apparent  carelessness,  but  consummate 
art,  he  allowed  more  and  more  of  his  true  character  to 
come  to  the  surface  j  he  showed  himself  scornful  toward 
religion,  faithless  toward  mankind,  indifferent  and  un- 
sympathizing  toward  herself,  in  the  hope  of  quickly 
transforming  her  afiection  into  disgust,  and  forcing  her 
to  put  a  speedy  end  to  their  engagement.    Doing  this 
whenever  he  met  her,  he  none  the  less  took  good  care 
to  make  it  manifest  that  he  avoided  her  as  far  as 
possible. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no  wonder  that  Astra 
^rew  pale  and  thin,  that  alternately  she  worked  as  in  a 
fever,  or  stood  idle  as  in  a  dream,  that  her  old,  cheery 
ilacrity  gave  place  to  sombre  restlessness,  and  her  glow 
)f  happy  spirits  to  pale  depression,  that,  in  short,  she 
peedily  became  so  unlike  herself  as  greatly  to  alarm  Mrs. 
^yte,  who  finally  appealed  to  Doctor  Remy.    He  was 


only  too  glad  to  prescribe  immediate  change  of  air  and 
scene. 

Mrs.  Lyte  stood  aghast. 
I  do  not  see  how  I  can  manage  it,''  said  she,  slowly. 
"  My  income  is  just  sufficient  for  our  present  mode  of 
life )  there  is  no  surplus  to  meet  the  added  expense  of  a 
health  trip." 

Doctor  Remy  mused  for  a  moment.  "  We  will  talk 
over  this  matter  again,"  said  he,  at  length,  looking  at  his 
watch  5  "  just  now  I  have  an  engagement.  But  trust  my 
assurance  that  wherever  there  is  a  plain  necessity  for  a 
thing,  there  is  a  way  to  obtain  it.    Good  morning." 

Doctor  Remy's  engagement  did  not  prevent  him  from 
repairing  straightway  to  Bergan  Hall,  whither  the  rumours 
already  alluded  to  had  preceded  him.  And  so  altfully  did 
he  work  upon  Major  Bergan^s  hasty  and  arbitrary  temper 
as  to  induce  him  forthwith  to  warn  Mrs.  Lyte  of  the 
existence  of  the  forfeited  mortgage,  and  his  intention  to 
foreclose  at  an  early  day.  Be  it  said,  however,  in  the 
Major's  behalf,  that  he  graciously  designed  said  warning 
to  play  somewhat  of  the  part  of  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
For,  having  first  shown  Mrs.  Lyte  how  completely  she 
was  in  his  power,  it  was  his  generous  intention  to  offer 
her  the  largest  mercy  thereafter,'  even  to  the  immediate 
relinquishment  of  every  claini  against  her  estate,  on  the 
easy  condition  that  she  and  her  daughter  should  at  once 
break  oS  all  relations  and  engagements  with  his  nephew, 
Bergan  Arling.  Thus,  he  would  save  Astra  from  what 
he  was  easily  persuaded  would  turn  out  to  be  a  most 
unhappy  marriage  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  gratify 
a  certain  odd  itching  in  his  fingers  to  meddle  in  Bergan's 
affairs.  The  whole  business  was  arranged  in  less  than  an 
hour,  and  Doctor  Remy  returned  homeward  triumphant. 

Nor  was  his  elation  at  all  shadowed  by  any  thought  of 
the  sufiering  about  to  be  inflicted  at  his  instigation.  Meiik 
of  his  naturally  hard  and  forceful  character,  intensified  by 
long  culture  of  the  intellect  at  the  expense  of  the  sensi- 
bilities, are  apt  to  take  a  terribly  straight  path  in  one 
sense,  if  a  woefully  crooked  one  in  another,  to  whatever 
end  they  have  in  view.  The  feelings  of  others,  where 
they  cannot  be  made  to  subserve  their  purposes,  are 
regarded  as  so  many  obstructions  in  their  way ;  to  be 
pushed  aside,  or  trampled  under  foot,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Possibly,  too,  they  do  not  credit  others  with  a  greater 
depth  of  feeling  than  they  are  conscious  of  in  themselvesv 
Certainly,  Doctor  Remy,  knowing  nothing  by  experience, 
of  the  tender  and  sacred  associations  that  cluster  around 
the  home  of  years,  was  not  likely  to  concern  himself  about 
the  probable  grief  of  Mrs.  Lyte,  at  leaving  hers,  except  as 
it  might  hinder  or  prevent  her  departure.  For,  go  she 
must — at  least,  for  a  time — since  Astra  would  not  be 
likely  to  go  without  her.  His  present  task  was  so  to 
smooth  and  clear  the  way  for  them,  on  the  one  bond, 
while  he  furnished  the  necessary  degree  of  motive  power 
on  the  other,  that  they  should  be  gone  ere  Major  Bergan 
was  aware,  or  had  submitted  his  terms  of  compromise  to 
their  consideration. 
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vr. 

Overburdened. 
Caricb  B&rgan  was  gifced  with  iastincts  singularly 
quick  and  delicate.  She  had  not  long  breathed  the  same 
atmosphere  with  Astra  and  Doctor  Remy,  before  she  felt 
it  growing  heavy  around  her  with  some  intensity  of 
emotion  which  she  neither  shared  nor  understood.  It 
might  be  sympathy,  it  might  be  aversion ;  in  either  case, 
its  effect  was  to  make  her  feel  confused  and  constrained 
in  their  presence.  At  one  moment,  she  seemed  to  behold 
them  afar  off,  as  it  were,  in  a  sphere  of  their  own,  whither 
she  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  ability  to  follow  them  ; 
at  another^  she  felt  herself  standing  between  them,  barring 
their  way  to  a  free  and  satisfactory  interchange  of  thought 
and  feeling ;  and  again,  she  believed  that  Doctor  Remy 
alone  was  responsible  for  her  discomfort,  interrupting, 
by  his  presence,  the  cordial  flow  of  sympathy  between 
Astra  and  herself.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  a  relief  to 
escape  from  so  oppressive  an  atmosphere ;  accordingly, 
she  took  her  departure,  leaving  the  lovers — if  such  they 
can  be  called — together. 

Certainly,  there  was  nothing  lover-like  in  the  manner 
with  which  they  faced  each  other,  a  few  moments  after 
the  door  had  closed  behind  her.  That  brief  interval  had 
been  spent  by  both  in  preparation  for  the  crisis  which 
the  one  knew,  and  the  other  felt,  to  be  approaching. 
Astra  awaited  it  with  a  mixture  of  eagerness  pnd  dread ; 
she  was  weary  of  wearing  the  checkered  tissue  of  suspense 
and  anxiety ;  she  would  be  glad  to  know  exactly  what 
was  in  store  for  her,  even  though  the  bitter  fruit  of  such 
ioiowledge  should  be  mortilrcation  and  anguish.  Doctor 
Remy's  face  was  set  and  hard ;  over  it  a  sombre  emotion, 
like  the  grey  shadow  of  a  doud  on  a  rock,  now  and  then 
passed  swiftly,  taking  nothing  from  its  sternness,  but 
adding  much  to  its  gloom.  He  looked  like  a  man  who, 
at  no  slight  cost  to  himself,  has  braced  his  soul  with  iron 
for  the  performance  of  some  heavy,  but  necessary,  task. 
Little  as  he  likes  it,  he  will  carry  it  out  pitilessly  to 
the  end. 

With  an  inauspicious  frown  on  his  brow — none  the 
less  dark  because  it  must  have  been  assumed — he  now 
opened  the  conversation  by  saying,  abruptly — 

*'  Astra,  I  have  heard  some  ven'  strange  rumours  of 
late.' 

"  Indeed !  "  she  returned,  with  a  note  of  disappoint- 
ment, as  well  as  of  surprise,  in  her  voice.  This  was  but 
a  roundabout  road  to  explanation,  she  thought ;  it  would 
have  pleased  her  better  had  the  Doctor  chosen  a  more 
direct  one.  She  looked  round  for  a  chair,  and  sat  down 
wearily,  as  if  to  wait  his  pleasure  with  such  patience  as 
she  could  command. 

However,  Doctor  Remy  was  going  as  straight  to  the 
point — his  point,  at  least — as  could  be  wished.  «  "  Per- 
haps you  will  be  less  indifferent  to  these  rumours,"  he 
continued,  insinuatingly,  when  you  understand  that 
they  concern  you,  and  your  good  name,  much.*' 


A  slight  flush  rose  to  Astra's  face,  and  her  eyes  lit ; 
but  she  kept  her  seat,  and  she  answered  not  a  word, 
though  Doctor  Remy  waited  a  moment,  as  if  he  expected 
her  to  speak.  Seeing  her  silent,  however,  he  went  on 
slowly,  and  \i'ith  seeming  reluctance  5  yet,  to  a  keen  and 
disinterested  observer,  it  might  have  appeared  that  he 
was  trying  his  best  to  provoke  her. 

I  once  told  you  that  it  was  not  in  my  nature  to 
trust,"  said  he.  But  I  have  trusted  you,  Astra,  even 
to  blindness,  else  I  should  not  have  been  indebted  to 
others  for  the  flrst  intimation  of  things  that  I  ought  to 
have  seen  for  myself.  I  should  have  discovered  what 
sort  of  game  you  were  playing,  before  the  knowledge  was 
forced  upon  me  at  the  hands  of  public  rumour.  I 
suppose  that  I  ought  to  take  shame  to  myself  for  being 
so  easily  deceived — I  doj  nevertheless,  your  shame  is 
certainly  the  greater  for  having  so  deceived  me." 

The  flame  in  Astra's  eyes  was  kindling  brightly  now, 
and  her  breath  came  quick  and  short ;  nevertheless^  it 
was  in  a  tone  of  the  coldest  and  quietest  dignity  that  she 
answered — 

**  I  am  not  quick  at  reading  riddles  i  be  so  good  as  to 
tell  me,  plainly,  what  you  mean.'* 

**  As  plainly  as  the  subject  allows,"  returned  Doctor 
Remy,  in  a  tone  that  was  in  itself  a  taunt.      I  mean 
that  the  names  of  Astra  Lyte  and  Bergan  Arling  are 
ringing  together  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other 
in  a  way  which,  it  may  readily  be  believed,  is  not  pleasant 
to  my  ears.    It  is  confidently  asserted — ^and  believed — 
that  a  secret  engagement  exists  between  them  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  lady  has  long  admitted  the  gentleman  to  a 
degree  of  daily  intimacy  and  familiarit}',  which  she  could 
not  with  propriety  have  accorded  to  any  other  than  her 
promised  husband ;  some  say,  not  even  to  him.  Mr. 
Arling  has  been  observed  to  be  in  her  studio  for  hours 
together ;  he  has  been  seen  strolling  with  her  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  5  the  twain  have  been  noticed  talking 
earnestly  together  in  that  out-of-the-way  spot  known  as 
the  oak  amphitheatre.    On  all  these  occasions  the  lady 
has  been  observed  to  be  so  mudi  the  more  demonstra- 
tive of  the  two,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
gentleman's  sudden  journey  westward  has  been  taken* 
mainly,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  himself  from  entangle- 
ments not  approved  by  his  better  judgment." 

As  these  atrocious  sentences  fell,  one  by  one,  with 
distinct  and  cutting  emphasis,  from  Doctor  Remy's  lips, 
Astra  rose  to  her  feet  j  the  flush  on  either  cheek  settled 
into  a  vivid  crimson  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a  deadly  paUor ; 
her  eyes  darted  fire  ;  her  lips  trembled  with  the  rush  of 
an  indignation  too  tumultuous,  as  yet,  for  word  or  action. 
Noting  these  signs.  Doctor  Remy  congratulated  himself 
upon  the  successful  progress  of  his  experiment.  Already, 
the  lioness  was  at  bay;  with  a  little  more  provocation, 
she  would  think  only  of  vengeance. 

He  resumed  his  statement.  At  first,  of  course,  I 
paid  no  attention  to  these  rumours ;  my  ears  and  eyes 
were  closed  against  them  by  that  blind,  foolish  trust  in 
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yon,  of  which  I  ha?e  spoken.  By  and  by,  they  came 
thicker  and  faster,  and  in  a  shape  to  compel  my  con- 
sideration, I  began  to  understand  that  the  possible  heir 
of  Bergan  Hall  possessed  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
hutnble  physician,  although  it  might  be  well  to  keep  a 
hold  on  the  latter  until  the  former  was  secure,  and  his 
inheritance  certain.  By  way  of  two  strings  to  the  bow, 
there  might  be  two  secret  engagements:  I  commenced 
on  investigation.  I  traced  the  reports  which  I  have 
mentioned  back  to  their  source  " 

"  You  did  !  **  interrupted  Astra,  with  indignation  that 
she  could  no  longer  repress.  '*  Instead  of  sending  these 
foul  slanders  back  down  the  throats  which  invented 

them,  you  She  stopped,  choked  by  her  bitter  sense 

of  indignity  and  wrong. 

'*Took  the  pains  to  verify  them,"  rejoined  Doctor 
Remy,  coolly  finishing  her  sentence.  Every  accusation 
was  established  in  the  mouths  of  several  witnesses. 
Arling  himself  had  spoken  frankly,  as  well  as  lightly,  of 
his  engagement  to  more  than  one  person." 

"It  is  false,  and  you  know  it!**  exclaimed  Astra. 
"  Mr.  Arling  is  incapable  of  such  baseness.*' 

"Never  mind  defending  him'*  said  Doctor  Remy, 
with  a  curl  of  the  lip.  "What  have  you  to  say  for^ 
yourself?" 

Astra  walked  to  the  door,  and  flung  it  wide  open. 
"I  have  that  to  say,"  she  replied,  turning  upon  him  with 
a  look  of  ineffable  scorn,  and  a  queenly  gesture  of 
dismissal.  '*Go!'* 

Doctor  Remy  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  with  an 
unwonted  flush  of  shame  rising  to  his  brow.  The  climax 
had  not  only  come  sooner  than  he  anticipated,  but  in  an 
unexpectedly  embarrassing  shape — a  shape  that  gave  him 
a  sudden,  startling  perception  of  the  vileness  of  the  task 
which  he  had  set  himself  to  do.  Naturally,  he  was  inclined 
to  be  angry  with  Astra  for  tlie  action  to  which  he  owed 
this  moment  of  self -recognition  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  was 
the  most  bewitching  thing  that  he  had  ever  seen  her  do. 
Never  had  slie  attracted  him  so  strongly  as  while  she  thus 
stood  pointing  him  to  the  door.  Her  free  and  noble  atti- 
tude, the  wonderful  vividness  of  her  expression,  the 
maidenly  dignity  of  her  tacit  refusal  to  descend  for  one 
moment  to  his  level)  and  discuss  with  him  the  points  that 
he  had  raised,  thrilled  him  with  involuntary  admiration. 
It  irked  him  to  think  that  he  must  needs  give  her  up. 
Was  there  really  no  way  to  keep  her,  and  at  the  same 
time  win  Bergan  Hall  ?  He  sent  his  thoughts  back  over 
the  road  which  they  had  trodden  so  often  during  the  past 
fortnight,  and  decided  once  more  that  the  risk  was  too 
great.  He  must  persevere  in  the  course  upon  which  he 
had  entered.  Nor  did  a  little  present  mortification  matter, 
in  comparison  with  hopeful  progress.  Astra  was  only 
helping  him  forward  in  the  way  that  he  wished  to  go. 
How  easily  the  affections  and  passions  of  others  became 
the  puppets  of  his  will. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  a  softened,  almost 
regretful,  tone  that  he  finally  said— 


"  If  I  go,  Astra,  you  understand  that  our  engagement 
is  at  an  end.*' 

*'Our  engagement!**  repeated  Astra,  looking  at  him 
with  a  kind  of  scornful  amaze.  "  How  dare  you  insult 
me  thus  ?    I  was  never  engaged  to  you — ^never !" 

Doctor  Remy  stood  aghast.  For  one  moment  he  be* 
lieved  that  her  senses  were  taking  leave  of  her. 

Never  !**  repeated  Astra,  with  proud  emphasis.  I 
was  engaged,"  she  went  on,  after  a  moment,  in  an  altered 
and  tremulous  tone,  to  a  max,  a  calm,  wise,  noble  man, 
not  a  monster,  nor  a  piece  of  mechanism.  I  was  engaged 
to  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  a  courageous  grappler  with 
problems  that  other  men  shunned,  an  honest  speaker  of 
his  own  thoughts  and  moulder  of  his  OMrn  opinions — a 
man  who,  though  he  might  be  temporarily  led  astray  by 
the  very  excess  of  his  virtues  of  candour,  boldness,  and 
integrity,  would  be  sure  to  come  right  in  the  end.  He  is 
dead,  or  he  never  lived,  except  in  my  imagination ; 
retpde.uat  in  pace.  But  to  you — a  body  without  a  soul, 
an  intellect  without  a  heart,  a  will  without  a  faith,  a.  kind 
of  human  beast  of  prey,  intent  on  nothing  but  the  grati- 
tication  of  his  own  selfish  ends — to  you  I  was  never 
pledged.  I  would  as  soon  have  bound  myself  to  a  corpse 
or  a  calculating  machine." 

*•  This  is  plain  talk,  Astra,"  said  Doctor  Remy,  growing 
pale  with  anger  and  mortification.  "  If  you  were  not  a 
woman,  it  would  be  easier  to  answer  it." 

"It  is. not  only  plain  talk,  but  plain  sight,"  replied 
Astra.  The  scales  have  fallen  from  my  eyes  ;  at  last,  I 
see  you  as  you  are.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  you,  as 
well  as  in  excuse  for  my  late  infatuation  (for  I  would  not 
seem  altogether  despicable  in  my  own  eyes),  is  that  great 
and  rich  capabilities  have  been  miserably  perverted  in  your 
person.  A  grand  soul  has  somehow  been  strangled  within 
you.  Some  hidden  canker,  beginning  I  know  not  when 
nor  where,  but  to  which  your  surgeon's  knowledge  ought 
to  have  impelled  you  long  ago  to  put  the  surgeon's  knife, 
has^  slowly  eaten  out  everything  that  was  sound  and  good 
in  your  moral  system,  and  left  nothing  but  rottenness. 
And  it  is  now  too  late  for  remedy.  If  it  were  not,  if  there 
were  any  hope  that  I  could  help  to  save  you  by  clinging  to 
you,  I  think  I  have  the  strength  and  courage  to  do  it.  As 
it  is,  I  should  only  corrupt  myself.  Indeed,  I  fear  it  will 
be  long  ere  I  get  rid  of  the  vims  of  doubt  and  captious- 
ness  which,  I  find,  you  have  already  introduced  into  my 
mind,  and  of  which  that  figure"  (she  pointed  to  the 
statue  of  clay)  "is  the  legitimate  outcome.  You  have 
given  a  bias  to  my  mode  of  thought,  which  has  already 
shaken  my  faith  to  its  foundations,  and  might,  in  time 
(but  for  the  scathing  commentary  of  your  life  upon  your 
opinions)  have  destroyed  it.  Leave  me  now.  We  have 
done  with  each  other." 

Perhaps  Doctor  Remy 's  good  angel,  absent  from  his  side 
for  many  years,  hovered  at  that  moment  above  his  head, 
with  a  wistful,  almost  a  hopeful,  face.  For  at  last  the 
strong  man  was  visibly  affected.  Some  chance  word  of 
Astra's  had  found  a  joint  in  his  iron  armour,  and  penetrate* 
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to  the  living  flesh.  His  lip  trembled,  it  may  have  been 
with  an  unshaped  prayer  to  Astra  to  make  that  effort  to 
save  him^  of  which  she  had  declared  herself  capable ;  it 
may  have  been  with  a  sudden  perception  of  the  barrenness 
of  his  life,  and  the  valuelessness  of  its  ends^  disposing  him  * 
for  a  moment,  to  try  whether  any  richer  realities  were  to 
be  reaped  from  an  unselfish  human  affection  and  an  un- 
questioning heavenly  faith. 

But  not  thus  easily  and  quickly  was  the  whole  bent  of  a 
life  to  be  changed,  not  thus  the  holding  of  the  cords  of  evil 
to  be  loosed.  Suddenly,  between  him  and  Astra,  rose  a 
vision  of  Bergan  Hall,  with  its  immense  revenues^  its 
ancient  and  aristocratic  prestige^  the  vast  power  and  influ- 
ence that  it  would  impart  to  capable  hands,  the  abundant 
means  and  leisure  that  it  would  allow  for  scientific  pursuits. 
For  if  Doctor  Remy  lived  for  anything  besides  himself,  it 
was  for  science.  He  had  managed  to  persuade  himself  that 
the  interests  of  the  two  were  identical.  He  had  embodied 
his  selfishness,  as  it  were,  in  a  theory,  for  the  development, 
confirmation,  and  proclamation  of  which  he  believed  that 
he  desired  leisure  and  wealth,  far  more  than  for  himself ) 
and  through  which  he  meant  to  be  a  benefactor  to  his  race, 
as  well  as  to  wreathe  his  own  name  with  undying  laurels. 
On  the  one  hand,  then,  was  this  wide  prospect  of  wealth, 
freedom,  usefulness,  and  fame  3  on  the  other,  Astra,  and  a 
life  of  restrictions  and  limitations,  narrowed  down  to  the 
daily  necessity  of  daily  bread.  Quickly  he  made  his 
choice.  The  angel  spread  his  white  wings,  and  flew 
upward,  never  to  return ! 

Doctor  Remy  turned  to  Astra,  and  held  out  his  hand. 
"  Let  us  part  friends,"  said  he. 

'*  Not  so,"  replied  Astra  5  "  let  us  part — as  we  are  to 
remain — strangers.  No  need  to  mock  Uie  sacred  past  with 
the  commonplace  civilities  of  ordinary  intercourse.  The 
relation  that  once  existed  between  us  is  simply  dead,  not 
changed  into  something  else." 

"  As  you  will,"  returned  Doctor  Remy,  after  a  pause. 
At  least  let  me  wish  you  a  short  mourning  and  a  bright 
thereafter.  Adieu." 

He  went  out  as  he  spoke,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 
In  his  excitement,  he  used  more  force  than  he  was  aware 
of,  and  it  fell  to  with  a  clangour  that  reverberated  loudly 
through  the  large,  uncarpeted  room,  and  jarred  painfully 
upon  Astra's  nerves.  She  shivered,  and  her  eyes  fell  upon 
the  clay  figure.  Apparently,  it  was  trembling  with  sym- 
pathetic emotion  ;  it  even  bent  toward  her,  as  if  suddenly 
endued  with  life  3  for  one  moment,  the  old  fable  of 
Pygmalion  seemed  coming  true,  in  her  modern  experience. 
Then  the  limbs  gave  way,  the  trunk  fell  forward,  down 
went  Bearer  and  Child  together,  the  faces  of  each  giving 
her  one  last,  distorted  look  of  malign  meaning,  ere  they 
crushed  into  fragments  on  the  platform. 

It  is  not  the  only  ruin  that  he  has  left  behind  him," 
murmured  Astra  to  herself,  with  a  sad  and  bitter 
smile. 


Mrs.  Lyte,  who  entered  soon  afterwards,  instanth- 
discovered  the  fallen  statue,  and  connected  it,  though  not 
without  a  degree  of  surprise,  with  her  daughter's  voe> 
begone  face.  For  Astra  had  been  wont  to  bear  disaster 
with  more  fortitude !  Still,  this  was  the  largest  work  that 
she  had  yet  undertaken ;  besides,  she  had  seemed  so  12: 
from  well  of  late.  Mrs.  Lyte's  heart  thrilled  wiA 
motherly  sympathy. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  !"  she  said,  pityingly.  Is  it  an  utter 
ruin  ?" 

"  Utter,"  replied  Astra,  with  dreary  emphasis.  **  But 
never  mind  about  it  now.  What  has  happened  to  distress 
you  ?" 

Mrs.  Lyte  put  the  letter  into  Astra  s  hand. 
"Read  that,*'  said  she,  "and  see  what  you  can  make 
of  it." 

It  was  not  without  difficulty,  under  the  pressure  of  be: 
own  misery,  that  Astra  made  herself  comprehend  the  pur- 
port of  the  document  before  her,  through  the  disguise  of 
the  legal  terms  wherein  it  had  duly  been  couched  by  the 
lawyer  employed  by  Major  Bergan.  With  enlightenment, 
however,  strange  to  say,  came  a  quick  sense  of  relief 
Here,  at  least,  was  a  necessity  for  action ;  and  the  troubk 
which  is  attended  by  that  is  never  so  great  as  one  which 
calls  only  for  patient  endurance.  Besides,  how  glad  would 
she  be  to  leave  Berganton  at  this  juncture,  to  escape  at 
once  from  its  curiosity,  its  sympathy,  or  its  censure,  10  be 
spared  the  pain  of  meeting  Doctor  Remy's  altered  face, 
and  the  irksomeness  of  going  on  with  the  old  life,  in  the 
old  scene,  after  it  had  lost  all  the  old  colour  and  substance. 
Her  face  brightened  so  much,  as  she  looked  up  from  the 
letter,  that  Mrs.  Lyte  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Then  it  is  not  so  bad  as  I  thought,"  said  she. 

Astra*s  heart  smote  her  for  her  selfishness.  She  re- 
flected what  grief  it  would  cause  her  mother  to  be  thnist 
out  from  the  home  endeared  to  her  by  so  many  and  sacred 
associations.  Her  face  fell,  and  her  heart  sank  again. 
Covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  she  burst  into  a  sudden 
passion  of  tears — a  softer  agony  than  had  shaken  her  be- 
fore, but  still  so  plainly  an  agony  disproportionate  to  tbe 
occasion,  that  Mrs.  Lyte*s  eyes  suddenly  opened  to  tbe 
perception  of  some  hitherto  unsuspected  sorrow.  She  piit 
her  arms  round  her  daughter,  and  drew  her  head  on  to  bei 
bosom,  as  in  the  days  of  her  childhood. 
What  is  it,  darling     she  asked. 

The  soft  tone,  the  affectionate  touch,  the  motherly 
sympathy,  were  irresistible.  Before  she  well  knew  what 
she  was  doing,  Astra  was  pouring  forth  all  her  sad  stoi}- 

"  Oh,  mother !"  she  moaned,  as  she  finished, "  if  ^'^ 
could  only  go  away — ^just  for  a  time,  at  least,  until  I  havt 
recovered  myself  a  little !  If  we  could  only  go  at  once, 
too,  without  explanations  or  farewells !" 

"  We  will,  my  child,"  returned  Mrs.  Lyte, soothingly? 
"  that  is,  if  I  can  manage  it." 

Then  followed  a  long  consultation. 
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LETTERS  ON  POLITENESS  AND  ETIQUETTE. 


'T'O-DAY  I  intend  talking  about  one  of  the  most  difE- 
^  cult  studies  in  the  art  of  manners,  and  that  is,  the 
art  of  growing  old.  Women  need  to  study  this  art  much 
more  than  men,  though  there  are  many  men  who  would 
be  the  better  for  taking  a  few  quiet  hints  on  the  subject. 
A  man  is  old,  at  least,  ten  years  later  than  our  sex,  and 
his  old  age  does  not  make  the  same  difference  in  him 
that  it  does  in  us.  Men  have  ambition  left,  and  that 
invades  their  heart,  soul  and  brain,  fills  up  their  time, 
satisfies  their  self-love,  procures  them  all  the  emotions 
they  can  desire  in  this  world;  We  have  only  devotion, 
religion,  left,  if  our  sentiments  survive  our  youth ;  or 
reason,  if,  more  favoured,  we  consent  to  take  life  as  it  is, 
and  to  see  things  in  their  true  light. 

Youth  is  the  most  exquisite  gift  that  God  gives  us. 
To  it  belong  all  charms  and  every  illusion.  It  gilds  with 
its  warm  rays  the  days  that  flow  under  its  reign.  The 
habit  of  youth  is  a  sweet  one ;  it  costs  us  much  to  lose  it, 
and  we  only  feel  its  price  when  it  has  fled.  Many 
women  dread  the  growing  old,  and  only  prepare  them- 
selves for  it  by  their  dread,  whereas,  they  ought  rather  to 
prepare  for  it  by  reflection.  We  ought  to  watch  over 
ourselves  so  as  to  clear  the  sad  passage  with  dignity,  and 
not  to  leave  behind  us  the  trail  of  ridicule. 

The  limits  where  youth  ceases  and  age  begins  are 
diiTicult  to  assign,  and  they  are  not  the  same  for  everyone. 
I  know  some  women  who  are  old  at  twenty-flve,  and  I 
have  been  with  others  who  remained  young  at  forty. 
But  we  must  never  count  upon  remaining  young  so 
long,  and  we  ought  so  to  use  the  days  of  grace  that 
Providence  grants  us  that  we  may  not  be  surprised  when 
the  change  comes,  the  change  that  comes  quickly  when 
it  does  come.  One  of  the  most  cruel  situations  in  life 
is  to  be  old  before  perceiving  it. 

A  Frenchwoman,  speaking  of  one  of  these  situations, 
says,  "  Formerly  I  was  much  in  society  with  a  woman  I 
pitied  much.  She  was  scarcely  thirty -two ;  she  had  been 
married  at  fifteen,  had  a  daughter  at  sixteen,  and  was  a 
^'idow  before  she  was  twenty.  Rather  handsome  than 
pretty,  her  beauty  ought  to  have  kept,  but  it  faded  like 
a  flower.  Her  hair  grew  white,  her  brilliant  complexion 
faded,  she  grew  fat,  sh'e  was  in  fact  completely  "  on  the 
shelf,"  and  had  no  idea  of  the  fact.  We  inhabited  the 
same  house,  saw  the  same  society,  and  almost  always 
went  out  together.  Her  daughter  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  girls  I  ever  knew.  I  was  a  few  years 
older  than  she  was^  though  very  young  still,  but  I  could 
not  have  been  the  daughter  of  her  mother.  She  dressed 
herself  like  her  daughter,  sat  with  us  and  waited  for  the 
partners,  who,  alas !  did  not  come.    She  said  sometimes. 


bad  temperedly,  '  How  is  it  that  you  are  always  dancing, 
and  I  seldom  get  a  chance  ? ' 

Spmetimes  while  she  was  thus  mounting  guard  over 
our  handkerchiefs  and  bouquets,  she  would  be  obliged 
to  hear  compliments  about  her  pretty  daughter.  But 
nothing  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  still  wore  garlands  of 
roses  in  her  gauze  dress.  One  day  she  asked  a  new 
maid  who  was  doing  her  hair  how  old  she  thought  her. 
The  maid  answered  as  though  she  were  paying  a  compli- 
ment, *  Madame  does  not  look  to  be  more  than  forty-five.* 
The  girl  evidently  thought  she  was  taking  off  ten  years 
then.  Although  an  intelligent  woman,  she  would  never 
see  that,  and  persisted  in  accepting  nothing  but  the 
register  of  her  birth.  She  was  young  in  years,  young  in 
heart,  young  in  mind  ;  but  with  all  that,  she  was  old,  older 
than  many  women  of  fifty.*' 

Thus  much  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  a  time  when  age  begins,  and  that  you  must  judge  for 
yourself.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  it.  The  first 
is  to  look  at  oneself,  and  take  one's  mirror  for  a  friend, 
and  not  a  flatterer.  After  thirty  the  study  should  be 
begun.  It  ought  to  be  made,  not  in  the  interest  of 
coquetry,  but  in  that  of  the  seemliness  and  dignity  of 
woman.  The  symptoms  are  easy  to  recognize  in  the 
people  who  surround  us,  even  in  the  case  where  the 
mirror  deceives  us,  they  will  not  deceive  us. 

If  you  go  into  society,  you  will  soon  see  if  your  success 
diminishes.  The  most  virtuous  woman  in  the  world 
knows  perfectly  well  when  she  is  admired ;  she  cannot 
be  oflended  at  any  admiration  that  is  only  shown  by 
respect.  In  the  street  even,  a  woman  guesses  if  the 
passers  look  at  her  with  pleasure. 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  said  a  very  beautiful  woman  to  me  once, 
I  see  I  must  give  in  \  when  I  pass,  no  one  turns  now.*' 

Mothers  have  no  part  or  lot  in  what  I  am  saying 
now;  they  find  the  measure  of  their  beauty  in  their 
tenderness.  From  the  moment  that  their  children  are 
gprown  up,  they  forget  themselves  in  their  children ;  there 
is  no  longer  any  question  about  shining — the  only  ques* 
tion  is  the  happiness  and  future  of  their  offspring. 

When,  therefore,  you  see  that  admiration  and  homage 
diminish  around  you,  know  that  the  moment  approaches. 
You  have  amongst  your  *'  friends,"  too,  some  one  who, 
in  a  moment  of  expansion,  will  let  escape  the  words 
"  you  were." 

That  *^you  were"  ought  to  enlighten  you  com- 
pletely ;  look  out  for  it,  it  is  a  landmark  5  look  out  for 
the  women  too ;  when  they  no  longer  fear  you,  they  will 
seek  you  more.  All  these  harbingers  of  the  evil  moment 
should  be  observed.    Wl^en  you  are  nearly  sure  of  your 
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fact,  put  on  all  your  armour  of  courage,  take  counsel 
with  yourself,  aod  cut  into  the  quick. 

Everything  in  you  and  round  you  must  then  change 
— not  suddenly,  as  if  by  an  impulse  of  despair,  but  skil- 
fully, in  order  that  the  change  may  be  so  insensible  that 
no  one  shall  know  when  it  began. 

Accept  age  at  once,  and  in  good  faith ;  put  aside  all 
ridiculous  pretensions,  and  be  persuaded  that,  instead  of 
taking  years  from  you,  they  only  add  to  those  yon  really 
possess. 

Renounce  compliments  and  homages ;  abandon  them 
before  they  abandon  you  ;  make  yourself  out  older  than 
you  are ;  do  not  wait  to  be  forced  to  resign ;  resign 
before  any  one  thinks  you  ought  Leave  off  dancing 
when  invitations  get  fewer.  If  people  are  astonished  at 
it,  so  much  the  better. 

If  you  do  not  go  into  society,  it  is  much  easier ;  the 
abdication  is  less  painful,  and  the  task  lighter.  Take 
care  to  gain  in  affection  and  tenderness  what  you  lose  in 
praises.  Your  husband,  your  children,  all  those  you  live 
with,  will  cherish  you  so  much  the  more  as  you  make 
their  lives  pleasant. 

As  the  horizon  closes  in,  the  heart  ought  to  enlarge. 
We  ought  to  give  to  it  all  that  youth  leaves,  and  it  leaves 
really  the  best  part  of  us.  If  happiness  is  not  so  intense, 
it  is  more  certain,  more  durable,  and  augments  as  we  ap- 
proach our  end.  Then  comes,  for  the  best  of  us,  the  age 
of  true  piety — piety  that  is  severe  towards  itself  and 
indulgent  to  others. 

After  beauty  is  gone,  soul  and  mind  remain,  and  they 
can  procure  pleasures  of  which  no  idea  can  be  formed 
till  they  are  tasted.  The  goodness  of  nature  is  infinite  \ 
it  spreads  itself  over  the  smallest  details,  and  gives  to  the 
end  of  the  day  all  the  beauty  of  the  dawn. 

When  once  your  decision  is  taken,  everything  ought 
to  tend  to  this  end.  Renounce  the  idea  of  pleasing,  re- 
nounce it  frankly,  or  rather  try  to  captivate  those  who 
approach  you  by  a  charm  that  nothing  can  take  from  you, 
and  which  will  only  grow  with  the  years.  Serenity  of 
soul  shines  out  on  the  face,  and  lends  it  a  second  beauty, 
whose  seduction  is  irresistible.  I  know  nothing  more 
adorable  than  an  old  woman.  Good,  spirituelle^  gracious, 
one  cannot  help  loving  her.  She  is  sought  for,  the  mind 
linds  what  it  wants  with  her,  her  company  was  an 
education.  She  knows  what  youth  is  ignorant  of,  she 
tells  what  she  has  seen  and  felt,  and  her  counsels  are  as 
agreeable  as  they  are  useful.  I  remember  an  old  lady  of 
nearly  eighty  for  whose  company  I  would  have  left  that 
of  any  young  person ;  sbe  enjoyed  and  appreciated  a  joke, 
and  often  made  one  herself  3  she  was  as  eagerly  interested 
in  politics  as  any  Member  of  Parliament,  and  there  was 
no  question  in  the  world  of  literature  that  left  her  in- 
different. One  day  there  was  a  question  in  her  society 
about  a  quotation,  which  some  one  had  raised  as  to  where 
it  catne  from.  She  turned  to  me,  and  said,  "  Please  reach 
down  the  third  volume  of  Pope  from  that  shelf.'* 
I  did  so,  and  she  immediately  found  the  passage,  the 


reference  to  which  had  been  forgotten  by  her  young 
friends. 

Women  split,  as  I  have  told  you,  on  two  contrary 
rocks  in  this  question  of  old  age :  they  either  abandon 
all  care  of  thetnselves  en  jetant  la  manche  apris  la  coignie, 
or  they  dress  themselves  in  a  youthful  fashion ;  and  in 
trying  to  look  younger  only  succeed  in  making  themselves 
look  older  than  they  really  are.  Tlie  one  is  almost  as 
blameaUe  as  the  other. 

If  we  lose  onr  good  looks  nothing  can  biiag  thun 
back  3  affectation  and  coquetry  only  lecal  to  mind  thdr 
loss,  and  state  it.  Still  complete  diacooragement  is  as 
much  out  of  place  and  almost  as  ridicnloiis.  Okl  ^  is 
never  very  pleasant  to  look  at — why  m^e  k  more  repul- 
sive? My  old  lady  of  eighty  used  to  say,  ''Each  year 
makes  me  a  year  more  careful !  ** 

An  old  lady  ought  to  be  scrupulously  neat,  sbe  oogfat 
even  to  carry  it  to  exaggeration,  whilst  avoiding  yontbfc) 
dress.  There  is  no  need  to  blush  for  white  hairs ;  shov 
them,  if  only  from  coquetry  never  dress  up  in  one  of 
those  frightful  wigs,  nor  dye  yoor  hair,  evMything  like 
that  adds  ten  years  to  your  age.  Many  people  insist 
that  old  ladies  should  avoid  light  colours ;  I  am  not  of 
that  opinion,  if  there  is  no  restrospective  intention  in  the 
choice.  If  you  like  pink,  wear  pink,  not  in  profasion, 
but  enough  to  brighten;  do  not  condemn  yourself  to 
black  and  brown,  if  they  make  yon  feel  doleful.  The 
greatest  charms  of  old  age  are  gaie^,  indulgence,  kind- 
ness. An  old  lady  can  rejoice  the  eyes  by  an  agreeable 
aspect,  rejoice  the  mind  by  her  souvenirs,  and  rejoice  the 
heart  by  her  own.  A  woman's  heart  may  be  etenullj 
young,  and  give  her  great  pleasures  if  she  knows  how  to 
direct  it,  if  she  knows  how  to  place  her  tenderness  so 
that  it  shall  give  her  back  what  she  gives,  if  she  offers  to 
her  family,  to  her  friends,  the  ardour  of  sentiment  that 
time  respects  in  certain  privileged  natures.  Keep  yoor- 
self  from  all  paints  and  powders,  as  from  fire ;  you  can 
gain  nothing  by  them  in  beau^,  on  the  contrary,  the;  1 
will  make  you  lose  all  respect  and  considerafion ;  and,  | 
in  short,  will  make  you  ridiculous.  You  will  be  die 
butt  of  women's  jokes,  and  men  will  fly  from  yoo,  iSbsj 
will  fear  your  extravagant  pretensions,  and  you  will  be 
left  alone.    T  know  a  striking  example  of  this. 

Two  women  of  the  same  age  have  chosen  two  dif- 
ferent paths — one  has  determined  to  remain  young  in 
spite  of  years  and  her  looking-glass :  she  paints  her  face, 
she  dyes  her  hair,  she  wears  long  dresses,  and  she  places  j 
herself  among  the  dancers  and  expects  partners. 

The  other  wears  her  age  frankly :  she  neilher  affects 
severity  nor  carelessness,  she  likes  laughing,  sbe  likes  to 
dress  herself  comfortably  and  to  her  own  taste,  without 
consulting  fashion;  her  mind  has  k^pt  every  libcrtr. 
her  memory  all  its  charm  j  she  surrounds  hrnelf  with  | 
youth,  she  adores  beauty — of  which  the  odier  is  jealous. 
Always  scrupulously  neat  and  elegant,  she  avoids  sab-  1 
terfuges,  and  has  recourse  to  no  artifice^  neither  cos-  | 
metics  nor  colours  are  ever  seen  on  her  toilet-table. 
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The  first  resembles  an  old  painted  doll,  a  plaything 
for  the  public.  The  other  seems  to  be  teo  years  younger 
than  she  really  is.  In  society,  the  foriper  is  left  to 
herself,  and  the  latter  is  surrounded.  Young  men  and 
women  come  to  her  with  confidence  and  pleasure,  sure 


of  being  welcomed  with  a  smile  or  a  hand  affectionately 
held  out. 

The  choice  really  lies  between  these  two  models.  I 
think  the  choice  is  not  doubtful,  and  that  no  woman  of 
sense  will  hesitate. 


JESSAMINE. 
CHAPTER  XXI. 


"n  OY  was  at  the  depot  Wednesday  afternoon  to  meet 
his  wife. 

"  You  are  not  well,  I  am  afraid ! "  she  said,  when 
they  were  in  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey  them  home. 

"  I  am  not  sick,  but  I  have  had  much  to  think  of  and 
to  do  lately,  and  I  may  look  somewhat  jaded,**  he 
answered.    "  You  left  Eunice  well,  you  say  ? " 

** Quite  well,  thank  you!  You  have  overworked 
yourself  in  getting  the  house  ready  for  me.  You  should 
have  left  that  for  me  to  do." 

"  It  was  not  necessary.  As  it  is,  you  will  find  much 
Toom  for  alteration  and  improvement,  I  doubt  not.  You 
were  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a  pl'easant  escort  on  your 
journey.    Are  you  much  fatigued  ?  " 

"  No,  but  my  head  aches  a  little,"  turning  her  face  to 
the  window. 

She  was  disappointed  in  her  reception.  The  parting 
from  Eunice  had  been  a  grievous  trial  j  the  journey  filled 
with  mournful  thoughts  of  the  past  that  now  lay  so  very 
far  behind  her.  In  turning  her  back  upon  her  parents* 
graves  and  her  birthplace,  she  seemed  to  have  parted 
company  for  ever  with  the  blithe  girl  who  had  been  bom 
and  had  grown  up  to  woman's  estate,  careless  and  joyous 
as  the  swallows  that  bad  for  a  century  built  their  nests  in 
the  belfry  of  the  church  tower.  She  had  almost  forgotten 
how  Jessie  Kirke  felt  and  acted.  Yet  she  was  thankful 
that  in  the  midst  of  melancholy  and  dazement,  her  ap- 
pointed way  lay  clear  and  open  before  her ;  that  she  l^ad 
still  a  sure  staff  on  which  to  lean — the  hope  and  resolve 
that  she  would  do  her  duty  bravely  and  well  in  the  sphere 
for  which  her  marriage-vow  had  set  her  apart.  It  was 
indicative  of  the  generous  temper  and  sound  sense  that 
never  failed  to  assert  themselves  when  the  momentary 
tumult  of  passion  had  passed,  which  neither  her  faults  nor 
the  influence  of  the  tempter  had  warped,  that  she  had 
never,  for  one  moment,  blamed  Roy  for  hurrying  forward 
their  marriage.  They  were  "  troth-plight,"  as  her  Scottish 
ancestors  would  have  put  it.  She  had  said,  "If  you 
insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  my  promise,  I  will  submit 
to  your  decision."  And  she  had  not  said  it  idly.  He 
had  taken  her  at  her  word,  as  he  had  the  right  to  do,  and 
by  that  pledge  she  would  abide. 

Lonely  and  tired,  the  sight  of  Roy's  face  in  the  crowd 


of  strangers  upon  the  platform  of  the  Hamilton  station 
had  cheered  her  heart  like  a  cordial.  She  forgot  that  he 
was  her  husband ;  remembered  him  only  as  a  noble 
and  faithful  friend  in  whose  presence  she  would  be  no 
longer  solitary  and  sad.  She  was  even  conscious  of  a 
proud  sense  of  proprietorship  in  the  fine-looking,  dignified 
man  who  was  the  first  to  enter  the  car  when  it  stopped — 
a  consciousness  that  flushed  her  cheeks  faintly,  and 
quickened  her  pulses,  as  she  introduced  him  to  the  gentle- 
man who  had  acted  as  her  escort  and  heard  his  well- 
chosen  words  of  acknowledgment  for  the  favour  done 
him.  He  had  not  kissed  her  then — she  supposed  because 
there  were  so  many  looking  on  3  but  after  taking  his  place 
beside  her  in'  the  carriage,  he  might  surely  tell  her  that 
her  coming  gave  him  joy;  repeat  something  of  the 
rapturous  anticipations  that  had  overflowed  his  heart  in 
writing  his  last  letter,  received  by  her  the  night  before. 
His  face  was  very  pale,  his  eyes  abstracted,  his  voice  con- 
strained. Anything  more  unlike  the  Roy  she  had  known 
in  Dundee  could  hardly  be  imagined,  without  changing 
the  identity  of  the  man.  It  was  not  surprising  that  a 
qualm  of  home-sickness  weakened  her  heroic  resolutions  y. 
put  to  flight  her  dreams  of  forgetting  her  unhappiness  in 
the  sustained  effort  to  be  and  dp  all  he  wished. 

Roy  saw  the  struggle  and  surmised,  in  part,  the  cause 
of  it  5  but  what  could  he  say  to  assuage  or  encourage  r 
The  caresses  and  fond  words  with  which  he  had  sought 
to  console  her  in  the  earlier  days  of  her  desolation  must, 
he  now  saw  in  the  lurid  light  shed  upon  his  honeymoon 
by  that  terrible  letter,  have  aggravated  her  sufferings. 

Professing  to  be  her  protector,  he  had  played  the  part 
of  a  brutal  ravisher  ;  had  torn  her — shrinking  and  crying 
out  against  the  loathed  union  she  felt  would  "  be  a  sin — 
a  fearful  sin,**  from  her  free,  happy  girl-life,  and  bound 
her,  soul  and  body,  in  fetters  more  hateful  and  enduring 
than  manacles  of  steel.  After  the  first  shock  of  horror 
and  of  grief,  he  forgot  the  wrong  he  had  sustained  in  his 
overmastering  compassion  for  her.  And  he  could  not 
free  her  !  Loving  her  better  than  he  did  his  own  happi- 
ness and  life,  he  was  powerless  to  ensure  her  peace  of 
mmd  by  restoring  her  to  liberty.  Had  he  been  other 
than  the  true  Christian  and  true  man  he  was,  the  distract- 
ing anguish  of  that  conviction  would  have  driven  him  to 
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madness  and  to  suicide,  as  a  sequel  to  the  fearful  vigil 
that  followed  the  discovery  of  his  real  position. 

Light  came  with  the  morning,  and  strength  for  the 
•day.  His  course  was  plain — ^to  mitigate  the  rigours  of 
her  fate 'by  such  kindly  deeds  as  a  brother  might  perform 
for  the  promotion  of  a  sister*s  welfare;  by  abstaining 
from  even  such  manifestations  of  affection  as  are  a 
brother  s  right.  There  should  be  no  formal  explanation 
•until  she  had  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  her  journey, 
and  begun  to  feel  at  home  in  her  new  abode.  Thus 
much  he  could  and  would  do,  and  await  the  result. 

"What  a  pretty,  pretty  house !  "  exclaimed  Jessie,  as 
the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  gate  of  a  cottage  on  the 
southern  slope  of  one  of  the  hills  on  which  the  handsome 
•town  was  built. 

She  had  meant  to  praise  his  selection  of  a  residence 
however  ordinary  its  appearance,  but  her  enthusiastic 
admiration  was  genuine. 

Roy  smilect,  but  not  with  the  glad  gleam  she  looked 
to  see. 

*'  It  is  good  and  kind  in  you  to  say  so  !  If  you  can 
be  satisfied  here,  I  ask  nothing  better  or  grander." 

A  tidy  girl  opened  the  door,  whom  Jessie  recognized 
with  pleased  surprise  as  a  former  servant  in  Dr.  Baxter's 
family. 

*'Why,  Phoebe!  This  is  homelike!  How  very 
generous  in  Cousiu  Jane  to  give  you  up  to  me  !  *' 

"  She  said  you  might  find  me  useful.  Miss  Jessie  ! 
J  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Fordham,'*  replied  the  girl, 
dropping  a  curtsey. 

Jessie  coloured,  Roy  thought,  painfully,  at  the  as  yet 
unfamiliar  name.  He  interfered  to  save  her  further 
embarrassment  in  the  shape  of  congratulations. 

You  will  show  her  to  her  room,  if  you  please,  Phoebe. 
And  then  let  her  have  a  cup  of  tea  ^  she  has  a  headache. 
Your  trunks  will  be  sent  up  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour, 
Jessie;  but  I  would  not  advise  you  to  wait  for  them,  or 
take  the  trouble  of  changing  your  travelling-dress.  You 
jnust  begin  your  life  here  by  doing  just  as  you  choose  in 
such  matters." 

He  met  her  in  the  hall  when  she  ran  down,  ten 
minutes  later,  fearful  lest  she  had  kept  him  waiting,  and 
led  her  into  the  supper-room,  letting  her  take  her  place 
behind  the  tea-tray  without  one  of  the  tenderly  gallant 
speeches  with  which  a  bridegroom  would  naturally  in- 
stall his  bride  in  the  chair  always  appropriated  by  the 
mistress  of  heart  and  home.  He  was  attentive  to  her 
wants,  and  talked  as  much  as  usual — perhaps  more — in 
the  endeavour  to  put  her  at  her  ease — telling  how  the 
flowers  upon  the  tea-table  and  in  her  chamber  were  sent 
over  at  noon  from  Judge  Provost's  conservatory,  that  the 
silver  service  was  a  present  from  the  Baxters,  the  bronze 
mantel-clock  from  Fanny  Provost,  who  was  very  anxious 
to  see  her,  and  resume  their  old  intimacy.  Selina  Brad- 
ley had  sent  the  chased  silver  butter-bowl,  and  other 
Hamilton  families  had  testified  their  good- will  by  elegant 
and  suitable  gifts. 


"  I  am  every  day  more  glad  that  you  spent  last  win- 
ter here,"  he  said.  "  You  do  not  come  as  a  stranger, 
have  already  pleasant  associations  with  our  town  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  gained  a  foothold,  I  find,  in  manj 
hearts." 

He  had  unwittingly  dealt  as  direct  a  blow  at  tlie 
secret  panel  that  hid  the'skeleton  in  her  heart,  as  he  had  at 
Orrin  Wyllys'  indurated  conscience  the  previous  eveniog. 

Jessie  had  no  words  in  which  to  reply,  sought  to 
conceal  her  confusion  by  steadfastly  regarding  the  pattern 
on  her  plate — one  of  a  set  of  cfadna  Roy  had  purchased  in 
Dresden  she  discovered  presently  when  she  remarked  upon 
its  beauty. 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  had  such  exquisite  taste ! "  She 
made  a  bold  attempt  to  break  through  the  nameless  but 
powerful  constraint  that  kept  down  everything  like  ea^ 
or  merry  converse  on  her  part.  "  I  expect  to  be  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  astonishment  on  that  score  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  I  did  not  know  that  learned  scholars  ever  con- 
descended to  consider  such  petty  details  of  domestic  life 
as  porcelain  and  carpets.' ' 

He  put  back  his  chair  without  replying  directly  to  the 
compliment,  at  which,  to  her  mortification,  he  looked 
rather  pained  than  pleased. 

If  you  have  finished  your  supper,  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  ^o  over  the  house,"  he  said,  politely.  "  Or  if  joq 
are  tired,  we  will  postpone  it  until  to-morrow.'" 

"  I  should  greatly  prefer  going  now,"  catching  at  the 
prospect  of  some  mitigation  of  the  growing  stifiness. 

The  survey  was  a  quiet  progress,  for  the  most  part, 
certainly  not  accomplishing  the  end  she  had  hoped  for. 
Roy  said  little,  and  Jessie  felt  very  awkward,  as  door 
after  door  was  opened,  and  she  appreciated  the  thought- 
fulness  that  had  ministered  to  her  comfort  from  first  to 
last,  yet  was  forbidden  by  the  mysterious  spell  chaining 
her  tongue  to  thank  him  who  had  wrought  it  all.  fiat 
when  tbey  reached  the  sitting-room,  where  the  flames 
were  crackling  and  curling  among  the  wood  on  the 
hearth,  and  her  chair  and  fire-screen  awaited  her,  the 
home-restfulness  of  the  scene  broke  down  the  ice  wall. 
The  feelings  that  had  gathered  to  oppression  upon  her 
heart  overflowed  her  eyes  and  choked  her  articulation. 

"  This  is  too  much !  *'  she  exclaimed,  catching  Roy's 
hand  in  hers>  and  gazing  tearfully  into  his  face.  Oh ! 
what  am  I  " 

She  could  say  no  more. 

''The  mistress  of  this  room  and  this  house!**  re- 
sponded Roy,  in  kindly  seriousness.  One  who  has  a 
right  to  expect  every  attention  I  can  bestow.  This  is  your 
sanctum ;  nobody  shall  enter  it  without  your  permission." 

Jessie  tried  to  smile  playfully. 

*'  Excepting  yourself." 

"  When  you  want  me,  I  shall  come,"  was  the  eva^ve 
reply. 

"  Surely  you  will  not  wait.'* 

The  remonstrance  was  cut  short  by  a  tap  at  the  door, 
signalling  Mrs.  Baxter's  impetuous  entrance. 
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My  dearest  Iamb ! "  she  cried^  ivith  a  strangled  sob, 
clasptDg  her  cousin  in  her  embrace. 

''The  doctor  would  come  the  instant  he  had  swal- 
lowed his  tea^"  she  tried  to  cover  Jessie's  emotion  and 
her  own  by  saying,  when  she  could  speak  clearly,  I 
told  him  it  was  barbarously  unfeeling  and  unromaotic, 
that,  according  to  all  rules  of  etiquette  and  sentiment,  you 
should  pass  this  evening  without  the  intrusion  of  com- 
pany. But  he  was  obstinate.  I  don't  believe  you  two 
have  the  remotest  conception  of  his  favouritism  of  you !  " 

Meandme>  the  doctor  had,  in  his  odd  fashion,  slipped 
his  hand  under  the  young  wife's  chin,  and  raised  to  the 
light  a  strangely  agitated  face— eyes  swimming  in  tears, 
forehead  slightly  puckered  with  the  effort  after  self- 
control,  and  little  eddies  of  smiles  breaking  up  around 
the  mouth.  Roy  saw  in  it  the  whole  history  of  the 
shipwreck  of  her  heart  and  life,  and  her  womanly  deter- 
mination to  keep  the  knowledge  of  the  disaster  to  herself. 
Would  the  physiognomist's  keenly  solemn  gaze  detect  as 
much? 

Neither  of  the  lately  wedded  pair  was  prepared  for  the 
remark  with  which  he  released  the  blushing  Jessie. 

'*  I  wanted  to  see  if  the  heart  of  her  husband  could 
safely  trust  in  her.  My  daughter,  do  you  know  what  a 
good  man  you  have  married  ?  '* 

Do  not  raise  her  expectations  to  an  unreasonable 
height,  my  dear  sir/'  interposed  Roy,  in  time  to  fore- 
stall her  reply.  And  let  me  thank  you,  in  her  name  and 
m  mine,  for  the  honour  you  have  done  us  in  this  early  visit." 

The  doctor  accepted  the  compliment,  and  the  chair 
that  the  host  wheeled  forward,  in  profound  silence.  The 
coQversation  had  been  carried  on  by  the  others  for  several 
minutes  before  he  again  joined  in.  He  was  aroused  then 
hy  his  wife's  laudations  of  Orrin's  generosity  as  displayed 
in  his  bridal  present. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  take  it  so  quietly,"  she 
said  to  the  recipient.  "  One  would  suppose  pianos  were 
given  away  every  day.  And  you  should  value  the  instru- 
ment the  more  highly  because  it  is  the  gift  of  your  great 
admirer  and  true  friend,  Mr.  Wyllys.  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Fordham,  nothing  could  exceed  his  care  of  and  devotion 
to  her — for  your  sake  and  in  your  name,  of  course — while 
you  were  over  the  seas  and  far  away.*' 

"  True  friend ! "  echoed  the  doctor's  dryest,  most 
rasping  tones,    "  Humph !  " 

Nofw,  my  love,  I  do  implore  that  you  will  not  drag 
forward  that  most  unjust  and  unreasonable  prejudice  in 
the  present  company!"  cried  his  wife,  in  a  nervous 
flutter  from  her  bonnet-crown  to  her  boots.  "If  I 
have  failed  to  convince  you  that  it  is  groundless  and 
absurd,  oblige  me  by  withholding  the  expression  of  it, 
here  and  now !  " 

"  My  good  Jane !  "  returned  the  imperturbable  spouse 
— **  Where  else  could  the  truth  be  so  fitly  spoken  as  in 
the  hearing  of  judicious  friends  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr 
Fordham,  that  my  excellent  wife  and  myself  do  not 
agree  respecting  Mr.  Wyllys'  character  and  actions.*' 


'*  Doctor  !  doctor !  "  ejaculated  the  frantic  woman, 
plunging  forward,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  to 
pluck  his  sleeve.  You  forget  that  you  are  addressing 
Mr.  Wyllys' cousin!" 

A  candid  man,  »d  a  fair  judge  of  human  nature 
and  motives,  nevertheless,"  her  lord  went  on  to  say,  with 
a  stiff  little  bow  in  the  direction  of  the  person  named. 
"The  only  safe  rule  among  friends  is  candour.  It  is 
seldom  I  attribute  sinister  purposes  to  one  whom  I  do 
not  know  certainly  to  be  malevolent  or  hypocritical,  but 
when  I  declare  it  to  be  my  firm  conviction  that  Orrin 
Wyllys— of  whom  the  best  thing  I  know  is  that  he  has 
descended  physically  from  the  same  stock  that  produced 
your  husband,  my  child  I (this  to  Jessie)  "when  I, 
affirm  that  I  believe  him  to  be  a  wolf  who  ravens  safely 
and  reputably  under  the  cowardly  cover  of  sheep^s  clothing, 
I  am  not,  as  my  dear  Jane  here  would  persuade  herself 
and  you,  the  victim  of  causeless  prejudice." 

"Dearest,  I  entreat!"  broke  in  the  wife,  at  her*  last 
gasp  of  distress. 

His  discourse  moved  on  majestically.  There  were 
four  knots  in  his  handkerchief  already. 

"  From  the  moment  I  heard  Mr.  Wyllys  caution  Mrs. 
Baxter  not  to  allude,  in  her  letter  of  invitation  to  our 
Jessie,  to  information  he  had  supplied  relative  to  her 
person,  residence,  ftnd  education,  I  distrusted  the  single* 
ness  of  his  desire  for  the  resumption  of  Mrs.  Baxter's 
intercourse  with  the  family  of  her  early  friend.  When 
the  invited  guests  arrived,  and  I  learned  that  the  terms 
of  their  previous  intercourse  entitled  him  to  become  her 
cavalier  on  all  occasions  3  her  preceptor  and  referee  in 
doubtful  cases  of  conscience  and  conduct ; — when  I  com- 
pared this  circumstance  with  his  careless  and  apparently 
accidental  mention  of  her  to  Mrs.  Baxter,  and  his  pre- 
tended indifference  to  her  coming,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  he  was  particularly  interested  in  her  for  some  reason 
he  did  not  care  to  divulge.  I  believe  still  that  this  was 
the  case.  I  believe  that,  knowing  her  to  be  betrothed  to 
his  cousin,  he  strove,  consciously  and  systematically,  to 
win  her  from  her  allegiance.  I  thank  God  that  he  did 
not  succeed  3  that  she  has  given  herself  and  her  happiness 
into  the  keeping  of  a  true  and  honourable  gentleman  !  " 

"  I  am  grateful  to  you,  doctor,  for  your  staunch  friend- 
ship for  myself,  and  your  paternal  guardianship  of  my 
wife ! " 

Roy  Fordham's  full,  pleasant  tones  reached  Jessie's 
ears  like  an  angelic  benediction  through  the  seething 
chaos  that  was  swallowing  her  up. 

"  I  am  glad,  moreover,  that  you  have,  in  the  present 
company,  introduced  the  subject  of  your  misgivings 
regarding  my  cousin's  behaviour  while  I  was  away.  I 
appointed  him  my  proxy  before  I  left  my  betrothed  and 
my  native  land.  The  attentions  that  misled  yon  into 
doubt  of  his  right  dealing  were  paid  in  that  character. 
I  cannot  have  you  undervalue  the  '  true  and  honourable 
gentleman '  I  know  Orrin  Wyllys  to  be.  He  is  my 
friend  f"' 
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Tbe  doctor  tagged  at  his  cra\'at-bow  and  stared  into 
the  chandelier.  Mrs.  Baxter  gulped  down  all  the  solici- 
tude she  could  swallow>  and  threw  all  the  rest  into  the 
deprecating  look  she  cast  upon  Roy.  He  stood  before 
his  zealous  old  superior — courteous,  kind,  but  earnest  in 
defence  of  his  absent  friend — the  model  of  gallant 
n>anliness,  thought  the  abject  creature,  cowering  in  the 
shadow  of  Mrs.  Baxter's  chair,  half  dead  with  remorse 
and  the  dread  of  additional  questioning. 

The  love  of  this  man  she  had  trodden  under  foot ! 
forgotten  affection  and  duty  to  him  in  the  road,  wicked 
delirium  wrought  by  ihe  wiles  of.  one  whom  Roy,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  integrit}',  still  accounted  honest  and 
&ithful.  A  cheat  and  a  coward  Jessie  had  written  Orrin 
down  since  that  early  September  day  when  he  confided 
to  her  the  fact  of  his  engagement,  and  shrank  visibly  at 
the  suggestion  of  Roy's  anger  at  his  shameless  breach  of 
faith.  She  stigmatised  J^im  now,  in  the  council  of  her 
thoughts,  as  a  liar  from  the  beginning.  He  had  manoeu- 
vred,  then^  to  procure  Mrs.  Baxter*s  invitation  for  herself, 
whHe  he  denied  to  her  that  she  had  ever  been  named 
between  them  until  after  this  was  sent;  had  inveigled 
her  away  from  the  ahelter  of  her  father's  roof  and  the 
goard  of  her  sister's  care,  that  he  might  establish  his 
fell  iafluence  over  her.  Would  not  Roy,  with  all  his 
generous  trust  in  bis  cousin's  honour  and  friendship, 
compare  the  doctor's  mtl-apropos  statement  widi  her 
confession  of  the  change  in  herself,  and  arrive  at  a 
tolerably  correct  perception  of  the  truth  that  would  blast 
her  for  ever  in  his  sights  as  not  merely  weak  and  fickle, 
but  forward  and  unmaidonly  ? 

When  the  throbbing  of  her  heart  would  let  her  listen 
intelligently  to  what  was  going  on,  the  doctor  had  been 
beguiled  into  a  dissertation  upon  Draidiatic  history,  by 
Roy's  exhibition  of  a  paper-weight  in  the  form  of  an 
ahar,  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  mistletoe,  graven  out  of  a 
bit  of  stone  he  had  picked  up  at  Stonehenge.  His  con- 
siderate spouse  carried  him-  off  before  one^third  of  the 
knots  in  his  handkerchief  were  untied.  Her  valedictory, 
like  her  salutatory,  was  a  difiuae  apology  '  for  their 
intrusion  upon  the  aacredness  of  the  installation- eve. 

"  But  the  doctor— dear,  blundering  man  !  is  amenable 
to  no  laws  of  conventionality,"  she  subjoined,  with  an 
indulgent  shrug  and  sigh. 

It  is  questionable  whether  either  of  the  persons 
addressed  regretted  the  breach  of  etiquette.  The  time 
had  gone  by  more  swiftly  and  comfortably  than  if  they 
had  been  left  to  themselves.  As  it  was,  an  embarrassing 
sileuoe  followed  the  visitms'  departure.  Roy  stood  on 
the  DOg,  fiacing  the  fire,  motionless  and  thoughtful. 
Jessie,  trembling  in  a  necvons  chill  that  changed  her 
fingers  into  shaking  icicles,. durst  not  attempt  to  speak. 

Fordham  finally  came  out  of  his  reverie  with  a  start, 
and  turned  toward  her  apologetically. 

"  You  are  sadly  tired  !•  Our  good  friends  were  very 
welcome,  but  they  have  kept  you  up  beyoxui  your  strength. 
May  I  take  you  to  your  room  ?  " 


She  murmured  a  disclaimer  of  ^  impibd&oii  of  ex- 
cessive fatigue^  but  took  his  proffierad  arm,  and  tbey 
mounted  the  stairs  together. 

A  bright  fire  bunied  in  the  large  front  chamber,  flashed 
gaily  back  from  the  g\ltjleur»de4is  of  the  delicatdy  tinted 
wall  paper  and  the  frames  of  the  few  pictores.  A  casejr 
armchair  stood  ready  for  Jessie^  with  a  foot-cnduoB  belov 
it,  and  the  marble  slabs  of  bureau  and  mantle  bote  fragik 
wealth  of  Bohemian  and  frosted  glass  and  Parian  otna- 
meats. 

"  Is  there  anydiing  I  can  do  to  make  you  more  com- 
fortable ?  *'  inquired  Roy,  not  oflfering  to  sit  down. 
Wouldn't  a  glass  of  wine  do  yoar  head  good  >  '* 

I  think  not.  I  need  nothiiq^,  thank  you !  "  widwut 
raising  her  eyes  from  the  carpet. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  quite  rested  by  morning/'  he  con- 
tinued, with  the  same  ceremomous  geotleaeas.  I  vm 
as  well  explain  to  you  that,  faweeing  h&m  freqneatiy  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  sit  up  late  at  my  studies,  I  have  had 
the  chamber  opposite  prepared  for  myself.  So  I  will  bid 
you  good-night  now." 

He  held  out  his  hand.  She  placed  hecs  within  it, 
silently,  eyes  still  averted. 

"Good-night,  and  pleasant  dreams!"  he  repeated, 
with  a  kindly  pressure  of  the  chill  fingers. 

An  impulse  she  could  not  control  or  define  drew  her 
to  her  feet  •*  Won't  you  kiss  me,  R<^  ?  *'  she  asked,  in 
sorrowful  humility. 

She  did  not  see  how  bloodless  were  the  lips  that 
obeyed.  The  salute  was,  to  her  appFofaenaion,  cold  and 
reluctant,  and,  without  another  syllable,  be  passed  on  to 
the  outer  door.  There  he  stopped — ^hesitated,  widi  a 
backward  glance  at  the  drooping  figure,  standing  where 
he  had  left  her — and  returned. 

**  I  had  not  intended  to  say  it  yet,"  he  said,  agitatedly. 
There  have  been  times  when  I  questioned  the  proprietr 
of  any  attempt  at  self-justifieatiaQ.  But  I  woald  not  have 
you  think  worse  of  me  than  I  deserve  for  my  sdfi^  reck- 
lessness in  hurrying  on  our  marriage.  I  received  diis 
letter  " — giving  it  to  her — '*  last  night.  It  furnishes  the 
clue  to  much  that  I  now  see  ought  to  have  checked  my 
unseemly  impatience  to  claim  the  right  1  believed  was  still 
mine.  This  was  the  communication  to  which  you  refened 
when  you  pleaded  that  the  contents  of  your  last  letter 
should  have  hindered  my  proposal.  I  supposed,  in  the 
haste  and  excitement  of  the  moment^  that  you  meant  the 
&lse  rumour  of  your  mother's  insanity  whidi  had  been 
treated  of  in  a  former  communication,  the  receipt 
which^  let  me  say  here,  hastened  my  ret  am.  Not  that  I 
dreaded  insanity  for  you,  but  because  I  gathered  from  voar 
letter  that  you  were  unhappy  and  arprey  to  uHMrbid  fancies^ 
and  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  you  good  by  dSverting  thtse. 
If  this  '  last  letter  '  which  you  hold  had  reached  me  h 
season,  your  request  should  have  been  gtaafeed.'* 

He  paused  to  master  hie  own  enuitiQB,  or  to  give  her 
opportunity  for  reply.  He  may  have,  hoped  yet,  in  the 
face  of  the  evidence  to  the  cootrai^'  he:  lufad.  haid»  that  she 
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would  retract  her  declaration.  "I  lore  you  no  longer" 
might  represent  that  she  was  possessed  by  *'  morbid  fan- 
cies "  when  it  was  penned ;  that  under  the  sharp  tutelage 
of  sorrow,  her  affections  had  regained  their  balance. 

She  only  sat  still,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands.  There 
was  a  crouch  in  her  attitude  that  suggested  an  unpleasant 
ideate  the  observer.  It  was  that  she  feared  him — his 
)»Tath  and  the  results  of  this  explanation.  He  forgot 
his  sufferings  in  the  desire  to  remove  this  apprehension  if 
it  existed. 

"  My  only  hope  now  is,  that  since  I  know  what  I 
should  have  perceived  from  the  beginning,  I  may  spare  you 
annoyance,  if  not  misery,  by  consulting  your  wishes  and 
respecting  your  repugnances.  If  I  could  set  you  free,  I 
would.  My  heaviest  burden  is  the  consciousness  that 
this  is  impracticable.  But  it  is  my  desire  that,  frpm  this 
time,  yon  should  cease  to  regard  me  as  your  husband,  and 
try  to  think  of  me  as  your  friend.  For  we  may  still  be 
ihat  to  each  other — ^may  we  not,  dear  Jessie  ?  " 

She  was  moaning  as  in  mortal  pain. 
This  kindness  kills  me  !    I  had  rather  you  should 
say  that  you  hated  me  !  " 

"  But  that  would  not  be  true,"  said  the  gentle  voice. 
•'And  henceforward  we  will  be  very  frank  and  just  in 
our  dealings  with  one  another.  We  will  try,  moreover, 
to  put  vain  regrets  out  of  sight,  and  to  do  the  duty  of  the 
to  serve  our  fellows  and  honour  Him  who  has  some 
merciful  intent  in  leading  us  through  these  dark  waters. 
Now,  my  child,  this  subject  need  never  be  renewed.  Our 
Father  knows  our  sorrows.  To  Him  we  will  look  for 
strength.  He  knows,  too,  the  sincerity  of  my  sad  heart 
I  say  how  deeply  it  afllicts  me  to  feel  how  much 
more  grievous  is  your  trial  than  mine." 

Folding  in  his  the  hands  she  extended  in  a  speechless 
passion  of  tears — her  lips  trying  vainly  to  form  a  petition 
\or  pardon — he  prayed  the  God  of  all  consolation  to 
have  her  in  His  holy  keeping ;  to  give  her  joy  for  weep- 
ing, the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness. 
Then,  bidding  her  again  *'  Be  comforted  and  sleep,"  he 
went  out. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

I  KNOCKED  at  Mr.  Fordham's  door,  ma*am,  as  you  bid, 
and  he  said  that  lie  wasn't  well  enough  to  leave  his 
room,  and  would  you  be  pleased  to  eat  breakfast  without 
him.  And  he  said,  ma'am,  that  you  needn't  be  uneas}' 
the  leastest  bit  in  the  world,  for  it*s  only  a  cold  and  sore 
throat  he's  got ;  and,  indeed,  if  I  may  make  so  bold  as  to 
say  it,  he's  that  hoarse  I  could  scarcely  hear  him  at  all." 

Phoebe  eyed  her  mistress  slyly  and  keenly  when  she 
had  delivered  her  message.  Although  not  particularly 
given  to  prying  and  gossip,  her  curiosity  was  excited  by 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  home  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fordham  for  which  the  supposition  that  the  master  of 


the  house  had  "  picked  up  German  ways,"  while  abroad 
did  not  fully  account.  They  had  distinctly  separate 
apartments,  carrying  the  rule  of  division  so  far  that 
Mr.  Fordham  never  entered  his  wife's  sitting-room  with- 
out  knocking  at  the  door,  and  if  she  invaded  the  library 
when  he  was  in,  she  not  only  asked  admittance  in  the 
same  way,  but  apologized  for  interrupting  his  studies. 

"They  are  too  polite  by  half!"  Phoebe  estimated, 
judging  them  by  her  not  very  extensive  observation  and 
experience.  *'  There's  Mrs.  Baxter  will  make  more  fuss 
over  her  dried-up  atomy  of  a  man  in  one  day,  than 
Mrs.  Fordham  does  about  her  fine  figure  of  a  husband 
in  a  year." 

She  had  never  seen  Mr.  Fordham  kiss  or  otherwise 
caress  his  bride,  or  indulge  in  any  of  the  romping  fondling 
which  the  lately  wedded  are  prone  to  forget  may  be  less 
interesting  to  spectators  than  themselves.  Yet,  she  was 
ready  to  affirm  stoutly  that,  in  her  parlance,  '^they 
thought  the  world  and  all  of  one  another;'*  that  Mr. 
Fordham  studied  his  wife's  mclinations,  aniioipated  her 
wishes,  and  ministered  to  her  comfort  more  than  any 
other  gentleman  she  knew  ;  while  "  Mr.  Fordham  likes 
this,"  or,  "  he  is  not  fond  of  that,**  were  decisive  phrases 
in  Jessie's  moudi  in  the  conduct  of  her  domestic  affairs, 
and  her  many  devices  to  make  his  home-coming  at  noon 
and  evening  an  ever-new  pleasure,  called  forth  the  con- 
tinual admiration  of  the  handmaiden. 

It  was  a  puzzle  past  her  finding  out ;  but  here  was  a 
test  that  could  hardly  fail.  The  wife  should,  according 
to  Phosbe  s  creed,  fiy  on  the  wings  of  love  and  anxiety  to 
the  bedside  of  her  sick  lord,  become  his  nurse  and  servitor 
until  he  recovered. 

To  the  girl's  grieved  disappointment — for  she  was 
sincerely  attached  to  the  whilome  "  Miss  Jessie,**  and 
wanted  to  think  well  of  her  in  all  things — Mrs.  Fordham 
said,  composedly,  if  not  coolly,  "Very  well,  Phoebe! 
bring  in  breakfast !  "  and  turned  again  to  the  window  at 
which  she  was  standing,  when  the  news  was  brought  to 
her  of  her  husband  s  sad  case. 

•*  I'm  right  down  sorry — that  I  am  !  **  grumbled  the 
servant  over  the  kitchen  range.  "  I  did  hope  she'd  show 
some  feeling  for  him  when  he's  maybe  took  for  diptheiy 
or  quincy,  or  something  else  awful ;  and  he  such  a  good 
provider  and  well-spoken  gentleman,  and  never  so  much 
as  raising  his  voice  in  a  temper  with  her,  but  treating 
her  like  a  queen  !  I've  a  mind  to  slip  up  myself,  and 
ask  what  he'll  have  to  eat.  These  are  the  beautifullest 
mufiins  ever  I  see !  She  is  a  master  hand  at  the  like ; 
and  I  know  she  made  these,  as  she  does  all  sorts  of  nice 
things,  because  he  likes  *em.  Queer  she  never  lets  on 
but  what  I  get  up  the  dishes  he  praises.  Mistresses 
mostly  is  glad  enough  to  pocket  the  compliments  as 
belongs  to  their  girls.  She's  a  genu  wine  lady,  and  no 
mistake  3  but  it  cuts  me  to  see  her  so  cold-hearted  to 
him.  I  suppose  they're  what  folks  call  a  *  fashionable 
couple.' " 

While  this  soliloquy  was  going  on,  the  subject  of  it 
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stood  still  at  the  window,  gazing  into  the  street*  It  was 
a  bleak  December  daj.  There  had  been  rain  in  the 
night;  then  the  thermometer  sank  abruptly,  and  by 
morning  the  sidewalks  were  glazed  with  ice.  The  earth 
was  black  and  grim  $  the  clouds,  greyly  sullen,  seemed 
to  rest  upon  the  chimney-tops ;  and  while  Jessie  looked 
it  began  to  snow,  gently  for  a  while,  then  so  fast  that  a 
wavering  sheet  soon  shut  out  her  view  of  distant  objects. 
The  cottage  was  on  a  comer,  and  this  being  a  side« 
window,  looked  upon  the  college  grounds  on  one  hand. 
Judge  ProTost*s  house,  garden,  and  lawn  on  the  other. 
By  changing  her  position  never  so  slightly,  the  lady  could 
have  beheld  the  balconied  front  and  imposing  cupola  of 
the  Wyllys'  residence,  of  which  the  happy  pair  had  taken 
formal  possession  ten  days  before,  postponing  their  bridal 
tour  until  spring.  For,"  as  the  bride  eagerly  explained 
to  everybody,  both  of  us  have  been  everywhere  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  and  winter  travelling  is  an  awful  bore. 
To  t)e  sure,  we've  been  abroad  too,  and  seen  evexything 
that  is  worth  seeing.  So  we  are  beating  our  brains  to 
devise  something  recherchS*'  (pronounced  rechurchy)  *^\ti 
the  way  of  a  wedding  trip.  And  it  is  so  sweet  and 
romantic  to  come  to  our  own  home,  right  away  !  Indeed, 
as  I  told  Orrin,  it  isn't  safe  to  leave  such  carpets  and 
furniture  as  ours  unprotected," 

Jessie  had  heard  all  this  fanfaronade,  and  much  more 
from  Mrs.  Baxter,  but  she  was  not  thinking  of  it  now. 
Nor  did  she  move  so  as  to  bring  the  ^*  new  and  superb 
mansion  of  our  popular  fellow- citizen,  Orrin  Wyllys, 
Esq.,"  within  the  range  of  her  vision;  only  seemed  to 
watch  the  falling  snow,  and  the  few  passers-by  who 
dotted  the  whitening  streets  at  this  early  hour.  In  reality, 
she  was  speculating  upon  the  meaning  of  the  stillness  in 
the  chamber  overhead.  Was  Roy,  then,  too  ill  to  get 
up  ?  Was  his  room  comfortable  ?  What  attention  from 
nurse  or  physician  did  he  need  ?  How  was  she  to  learn 
and  supply  his  wants  ?  It  would  be  barbarous  unkindness, 
if  he  were  very  sick,  to  stand  aloof  and  leave  the  charge 
of  him  to  hirelings.  Yet  her  personal  attendance  would 
be  awkward  for  both.  She  was  not  sure  that  he  would 
approve  of  it,  so  fastidious  had  been  his  care  to  excuse 
her  from  such  offices.  He  had  spoken,  in  an  off-hand 
way,  overnight,  of  feeling  chilly,  and  apologized  for  not 
offering  to  read  the  new  number  of  a  magazine  to  her 
by  saying  that  his  throat  was  sore.  Without  consulting 
him,  she  had  made  a  jug  of  hot  lemonade,  and  in- 
sisted upon  his  drinking  it  after  he  went  to  his  room. 
He  had  thanked  her  with  the  invariable  courtesy  that 
met  lier  every  effort  to  serve  him,  and  was  sure  it  was 
all  he  needed.  A  most  agreeable  prescription  too !  "  he 
added,  as  he  bore  off  the  lemonade.  It  was  a  shock,  after 
this  pleasant  parting,  to  hear  that  he  was  sick  in  bed. 
What  if  he  were  to  be  seriously  ill  ?  Her  heart  gave  a 
great  bound,  then  ceased  moving  for  a  moment.  He 
was  so  robust,  so  full  of  life  and  energy,  that  this  could 
not  be. 

What  if  he  were  to  diel    She  too  thought  of 


diphtheria.  There  had  been  several  fatal  cases  of  it  in 
Hamilton  recently.  She  was  pale  and  faint ;  her  limbs- 
giving  way  under  her  as  she  admitted  the  frightful  suppo- 
sition. What  would  she  be — ^what  would  she  do  if  the 
strong  staff  of  his  protection,  the  solace  of  his  companigQ- 
ship,  were  reft  from  her  ? 

For  she  knew  that,  little  cause  as  she  had  given  him  ic 
the  circumstances  attending  their  marriage,  to  cherish  her 
as  all  men  should — as  some  men  do  the  women  who  lore 
them  fervently  and  constantly,  \here  was  hardly  a  wife  in 
the  land  who  was  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  of 
chivalrous  devotion  which  encompassed  her  in  the 
secluded  life  she  led  as  the  nominal  mistress  of  R07  Ford- 
ham's  home.  Her  deep  mourning  was  a  sufficient  ensise 
for  declining  to  enter  the  gay  circle  in  which  Mis.  Wylljs 
fluttered  and  her  diamonds  and  husband  shone,  fiat 
Roy  saw  to  it  that  she  was  not  lonely.  The  Baiters^ 
Provosts,  and  others  of  his  friends  were  often  with  them 
during  the  day,  and  he  spent  his  evenings,  as  a  rule,  at 
home. 

"  Will  you  favour  me  with  your  company  in  the  lihrary, 
or  shall  I  come  to  your  sitting-room  ? "  he  would  ask, 
when  supper  was  over. 

They  wrote  and  studied  together  as  two  friends  of  the 
same  sex  might ;  talked  freely  upon  all  subjects  suggested 
by  either, — each  watchful  that  no  chance  touch  shoold 
wound  the  other }  make  him  or  her  swerve  quickly  aside 
lest  the  next  step  should  be  upon  the  fresh  grave  that  lay 
ever  between  them.  In  all  their  intercourse,  Roy  s  appa- 
rent ease  far  surpassed  his  wife's.  Cheerful,  cordial 
always  kind  and  more  than  kind  in  manner  and  language, 
he  yet  comported  himself  as  if  there  were  nothmg  abnor* 
mal  in  this  sort  of  association  3  as  if  passion  and  regret 
were  alike  things  of  the  Past,  to  which  he  had  said  they 
need  never  again  recur.  No  warmer  love-name  than 
^'  Jessie,  dear/'  ever  passed  his  lips,  and  after  the  night  of 
the  home  bringing,  he  had  never  offered  to  kiss  or  em- 
brace her.  A  hand-clasp,  night  and  morning ;  a  smiling 
bow  and  lively  phrase,  when  he  came  in  to  dinner  and 
tea,  were  the  most  affisctionate  courtesies  exchanged. 
But  no  distraught  lover,  at  the  height  of  his  lunacy,  erer 
studied  his  mistress's  fantasies,  sought  to  penetrate  and 
fulfil  her  will,  as  did  this  quiet  and  courtly  husband  that 
of  the  woman  who  had  confessed  that  her  heart  was  noae 
of  his  when  he  married  her.  Flowers,  fruits,  birds,  and 
books  were  lavished  upon  her;  passed  into  her  hands 
through  other  than  his,  but  were  always  procured  by  hiffl 
in  response  to  some  expressed  liking  on  her  part,  or  b 
accordance  with  what  he  imagined  were  her  wishes  or 
needs.  Nor  was  unobtrusive  attention  to  her  healthless 
constant.  In  the  same  friendly  style,  he  regulated  exer- 
cise, diet,  and  work  5  saw  that  her  habits  were  not  too^ 
sedentary^  and  that  she  did  not  expose  herself  imprudently 
to  cold,  damp,  or  fatigue. 

Her  review  of  all  this  was  rapid  and  circumstantial. 
He  deserves  all  I  can  do  for  him.   False  delicacy 
nor  pride  shall  keep  me  back  from  ministeriog  to  the 
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%1-aiits  of  one  who  is  to  me  father,  brother,  friend.   I  may, 
least,  wait  upon  him  as  an  hostess  might  tend  an 

•honoured  guest— a  housekeeper  the  master  of  the  house!" 

she  had  decided  by  the  time  Phoebe  set  coffee,  muffins, 

and  steak  upon  the  table. 

Then  to  the  serving-girrs  increased  chagrin,  she  sat 

•down,  with  Roy's  vacant  chair  opposite  her,  and  breaks 

.fasted  alone. 

".Not  much  of  a  breakfast  to  be  sure !  "  said  Phoebe, 
returning  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  to  find  the  room 
deserted.  *'  Half  a  muffin,  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  she 
<:lean  forgot  to  carve  the  steak !  Looks  like  she  was  in 
love— but  that  can't  be  !  " 

*•  Come  in  !  "  said  the  changed  voice  that  had  wrought 
upon  Phoebe's  womanly  compassion,  as  Jessie  awaited 
the  warrant  to  enter  the  sick-room — a  faint-hearted 
lingerer  upon  the  threshold.  She  buoyed  up  her  courage 
by  remembering  that  she  w^as  the  housekeeper  who  had 
come  for  the  orders  of  the  day ;  the  diffidence  she  railed 
at  inwardly,  as  ridiculous  and  uncalled  for,  had  no  visible 
effect,  except  to  heighten  her  colour,  and  make  her  carry 
her  head  a  trifle  less  loftily. 

Already  Mrs.  Wyllys  had  been  heard  to  say  that,  "  If 
Mrs.  Fordham  were  worth  a  million  in  her  own  right,  she 
could  not  look  more  haughty  and  indifferent  to  people 
who  were  richer  and  better  bred.  When,  as  everybody 
knew, she  was  a  poor  preacher  s  daughter  with  just  money 
enough  to  buy  her  wedding-clothes.  Though,  pity  knows, 
they  couldn't  have  cost  much!  Was  there  ever  such 
awful  taste,  as  not  to  lighten  her  mourning  to  suit  the 
circumstances?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  bride's  wearing 
crepe  ?  " 

There  were  red  spots  upon  Roy's  cheeks,  when  he  saw 
who  his  visitor  was — probably  hectic,  for  his  demeanour 
was  natural.  With  instant  thought  of  her  probable  em- 
barrassment, he  put  out  his  hand,  smiling. 

"Ah!  Jessie,  dear!  Good-morning!  You  are  very 
good  to  visit  a  poor  fellow  in  his  affliction.  For  such  a 
throat  and  head  as  I  have  to-day  are  an  aflHiction.  I  sel- 
dom strike  my  c  olours  to  a  common  cold." 

**  This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  uncommon  one  !  "  Jessie 
said,  feeling  his  pulse  with  the  practised  touch  she  had 
learned  in  her  parish- visiting.  "You  have  fever.  You 
ought  to  have  medical  advice.    Who  is  your  physician  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  call  in  one  since  I  came 
io  Hamilton.  Suppose  we  *  bide  a  bit,'  as  our  worthy  Pre- 
sident says,  and  if  I  am  not  better  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  two,  we  can  send  for  Dr.  Bradley.  I  had  a  try- 
ing day  yesterday.  Professor  Fairchild  is  sick,  and  I  had 
some  of  his  classes  in  addition  to  my  own.  It  is  well 
this  is  Saturday.  I  can  lie  still,  and  rest  my  throat  with 
•a  clear  conscience.  Provided  " — smiling  in  her  grave  face 
— provided  you  do  not  let  me  trouble  you !  " 

"Trouble  me!  you  should  know  better  than  that! 

But " — hesitating — "  if  you  will  let  me  say  it  " 

Go  on !  there  is  nothing  you  may  not  say  to  me," 
^  said  encouragingly. 


"  I  do  think  it  would  be  better  to  see  Dr.  Bradley,  at 
once — if  only  as  a  precautionary  measure." 

He  started — looked  at  her  intently, 

"  You  are  thinking  of  diphtheria !  You  ought  not  to 
have  come  in  until  that  point  was  settled.  There  may 
be  danger  to  you.    If,  through  my  carelessness  " 

He  turned  his  face  away,  unable  or  unwilling  to  finish 
the  sentence. 

"  I  never  thought  of  that ! "  said  Jessie,  simply.  "  If 
I  had,  I  should  have  come  all  the  same.  Whatever  may 
be  the  doctor's  opinion,  I  shall  stay  here,  and  take  care 
of  you.    It's  my  place." 

She  rang  the  bell  for  Phoebe,  and  in  Roy's  hearing, 
ordered  her  to  go  for  the  doctor.  She  would  not  have 
her  charge  suspect  that  she  was  unduly  alarmed,  or 
believe  there  was  occasion  for  a  hasty  summons.  Then, 
she  brought  a  sunshiny  face  to  the  bedside,  and  put  a 
fresh  pillow  under  the  hot,  heavy  head. 

You  don't  know  what  a  famous  nurse  I  am,"  she 
said,  blithely  My  father  " — her  voice  sinking  with  the 
sacred  word — "  used  to  say  that  nursing  was  a  talent,  and 
that  I  was  born  with  it." 

She  set  to  work,  forthwith,  without  waiting  for  per- 
mission. Roy,  regarding  her  silently  from  his  bed, 
heartily  endorsed  Mr.  Kirke's  verdict.  Not  £unice  her- 
self could  have  moved  more  soundlessly,  wrought  more 
efficiently  to  alleviate,  so  far  as  she  could,  the  pain  and 
discomfort  of  his  situation.  The  doctor  was  at  home, 
and  obeyed  the  call  promptly.  Roy  glanced  inquiringly 
at  Jessie  when  he  was  announced. 

Show  him  up ! "  was  all  she  said,  and  when  he 
followed  Phcebe  into  the  chamber,  she  met  him  with 
high-bred  ease  as  the  lady  of  the  house  ;  as  the  patient's 
wife,  discussed  his  symptoms  j  heard,  with  marked  grati- 
fication, that  her  fears  of  diphtheria  were  unfounded,  and 
received  his  directions  gratefully  and  attentively. 

"  A  fine  woman,  and  a  most  devoted  wife ! "  pro- 
nounced Dr.  Bradley,  at  his  luncheon  table  that  day.  Let 
me  hear  no  more  gossip  about  her,  girls.    Remember !  " 

"But,  papa,  they  do  say  they  live  queerly!  "  ventured 

the  irrepressible  Selina.    **  Mrs.  Wyllys  " 

Is  a  fool !  see  that  you  don't  become  another  in 
listening  to  her  twaddle ! ''  was  the  peremptory  reply. 

Orrin  Wyllys,  hearing  accidentally  of  his  cousin's  in- 
disposition, called  at  noon,  and  was  conducted  by  Phcebe, 
by  warrant  of  the  relationship,  into  Roy's  presence.  The 
chamber  was  heated  usually  by  the  furnace  register,  but 
Roy  lay  in  bed  gazing  at  the  glowing  pile  of  coals  in  the 
grate.  There  was  a  happy  ray  in  his  eyes,  spontaniety  in 
the  gaiety  with  which  he  welcomed  his  guest,  that  did  not 
accord  with  the  latter's  preconceived  ideas  of  the  dolor 
of  a  sick-room. 

"  You  look  like  an  invalid — don't  you  ?  "  was  Wyllys' 
second  remark.  '*  This  is  the  cheeriest  place  I  have  been 
in  to-day.  It  is  what  the  English  call  beastly  weather, 
out-of-doors.  I  don't  blame  anybody  for  keeping  his  bed. 
I  thought  you  showed  me  the  room  across  the  hall  as 
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yours  when  you  took  me  through  the  house,  that  night 
*  the  last  of  your  quasi  widowerhood.* 

•'We  changed  the  arraogement  afterward/'  rejoined 
Roy,  carelessly.  "But  it  is  a  luxury — isn't  it?  to  lie 
still  on  a  stormy  day,  and  stare  a  fire  like  that  out  of 
countenance;  especially  on  a  holiday^  when  there  are  no 
phantoms  of  unsaid  lectures  to  torment  one's  reveries.  I 
am  enjoying  it  amazingly.  I  hadn*t  the  remotest  concep- 
tion that  being  sick  was  so  delightful." 

•'  By  Jove !  I  should  think  you  would  luxuriate  in  it 
unless  you  have  less  brains  than  I  gave  you  credit  for. 
With  an  houri  for  head-nurse,  too!  I  say,  get  out  of 
that !  I  can  play  the  sentimental  sufS^rer  as  well  as  you, 
and  I  have  a  native  bias  for  lazy  luxury,  which  you 
haven't.  I  dare  say,  you  cunning  dog  !  if  all  were  told, 
there  is  some  dainty  mess  preparing  for  you  below  stairs 
— a  triumph  of  conjugal  affection  and  culinary  skill,  that 
should  be  tasted  by  none  but  an  educated  appetite.  A 
Teuton  like  yourself  would  be  as  well  suited  with  bretzels 
and  sauerkraut,  washed  down  by  a  gallon  of  lager.  I 
am  a  devout  predestinarian,  and  here  lies  the  case.  I 
have  a  canine  hunger  upon  me.  I  am  on  my  way  home 
to  luncheon.  Without,  '  the  day  is  dark  and  cold  and 
dreary.*  I  am  led  to  this  comer  of  cosiness  and  comfort 
and  fairy  fare  to  dispossess  you.  Impostor !  how  dare 
you  lie  there,  and  grin  at  my  emptiness  and  agony  !  Con- 
fess !  what  did  you  have  for  breakfast  ?  What  do  you 
ihean  to  devour  for  lunch  ?  What  do  you  hope  to  con- 
sume for  dinner  ?  *' 

Roy  could  never  resist  the  infection  of  this  merry 
banter,  seldom  indulged  in  by  Orrin  except  when  with 
him.  It  brought  back  their  early  days — "when  you 
thrashed  the  big  boys  for  bullying  me" — he  liked  to 
remind  the  other  when  they  slept,  played,  and  studied 
together.  Orrin  had  his  foibles,  and  a  graver  fault  or  so, 
but  he  was  his  friend,  as  he  had  told  Dr.  Baxter,  and  the 
boyish  love  for  his  gallant  senior  was  still  strong  upon 
him.    His  laugh  now  was  hearty  and  mischievous. 

"  Such  a  breakfast !  "  he  said.  "  Gotten  up  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  injunction — 'Feed  a  cold.*  " 

**  And  you  will  have  a  fever  to  starve !  interjected 
Wyllys.  '*  That  would  be  poetical  justice !   But  go  on  !  " 

**  Imprimis ;  "  resumed  Fordham, — "  a  cup  of  Turkish 
codee,  fragrant  and  clear.  Item,  cream  toast.  Knowest 
thou  the  taste  thereof  ?  Of  real  cream  toast  ?  light,  rich, 
smooth,  that  sootheth  the  inflamed  membrane  of  the 
throat,  and  maketh  the  diaphragm  to  rejoice  exceed- 
ingly ?  Item,  broiled  chicken — a  marvel  of  juicy  tender- 
ness 3  an  omelette  uux  Jincs  hcrlcs  which  was  an  inspi- 
ration *' 

"For  Heaven's  sake!"  Orrin  feigned  to  tear  his 
hair.  "  If  you  don't  want  to  be  murdered  in  your  bed, 
hold  your  tongue  !  " 

Roy  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  laughter ;  Wyllys,  scowling 
horribly,  had  snatched  the  poker  and  was  making  adroit 
passes  at  him,  like  the  cunning  master  of  fence  he  was, 
when  Jessie,  ignorant  of  the  liberty  Phoebe  had  taken, 


and  supposing  her  patient  to  be  alone,  entered.  She  had 
a  waiter  in  one  hand  containing  a  silver  pitcher  and 
goblet,  and  a  plate  in  the  other,  heaped  with  hothouse 
grapes.  Transfixed  with  astonishment  at  the  spectacle 
within,  she  stopped  on  the  threshold.  Her  amaaement 
was  not  lessened  when  Orrin,  replacing  his  weapon  on 
the  hearth,  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  handkerchief. 

"  A  victim  of  covetousness !  "  exclaimed  Roy,  Xrf\n%^ 
to  check  his  merriment. 

**  Of  misplaced  confidence !  "  uttered  Orrin,  gloomily, 
removing  his  cambric,  and  arising  with  a  show  of  melan- 
choly composure.  **  I  hope  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  quite  well,  Mrs.  Fordham  !  I  should  judge 
so  from  your  blooming  appearance,  but  having  just  had 
a  notable  lesson  in  the  deceitfulness  of  outward  seeming,. 
I  am  sceptical  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses  and  human 
reason.'' 

"  A  dash  of  scepticism  is  like  vaccine  virus — a  useful 
thing  where  there  is  fear  of  infection,"  said  Jessie,  not 
comprehending  what  had  gone  before,  and  not  choosing 
to  ask  questions  of  him. 

She  bowed  in  passing  him,  making  of  her  full  hands  a 
tacit  excuse  for  the  cavalier  salutation — a  pretext  that 
^v'as  transparent  to  the  person  she  intended  to  slight. 
Depositing  her  burden  upon  a  table,  she  bent  over  it^ 
pretending  to  re-arrange  the  grapes  and  stir  the  contents 
of  the  pitcher,  that  her  face  might  cool  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  scrutinize  it.  His  presence  in  this  place  was 
odious  to  her.  What  had  she,  in  her  self-abasement  and 
earnest  reach ings  after  a  nobler  life  than  he  had  ever 
thought  of,  or  aspired  to,  to  do  with  his  masquerading 
tricks  and  persiflage?  His  mummery,  then  and  there^ 
was  more  than  heartless — it  was  an  insult  to  her,  witb 
the  recollection  of  her  broken  vows  and  blighted  life^ 
dogging  every  thought  of  possible  happiness.  Her  resi- 
dence in  Hamilton  had  no  severer  trial  than  these  chance 
encounters  with  him,  her  husband's  nearest  of  kin. 

'*  Nectar  and  grapes  of  Eshcol !  '  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  calm  despair,  referring  to  the  contents  of  waiter 
and  plate.  **  You  may  not  believe  it,  Mrs,  Fordham — in^ 
fact,  I  don't  expect  you  to,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  your  sex 
to  trust  and  trust  again, — but  you  are  nourishing  a  ser- 
pent !  a  base  trickster !  yet  one  of  whose  want  of  origi- 
nality I  am  ashamed.  The  interesting  invalid  dodge  is 
the  stalest  and  flimsiest  known  to  the  guild  of  artful 
dodgers.    Now,  if  I  were  in  his  place  " 

*'I  am  heartily  glad  you  are  not!"  escaped  Jessie, 
against  her  will  to  treat  him  with  civility  for  Roy's  sake. 

Her  emphasis  of  sincerity  was  unmistakable,  and 
wrought  with  various  effect  upon  her  two  auditors. 

"  So  am  I !  "  laughed  Roy,  his  eyes  alight  with  more 
than  mirth.  The  grapes  you  cannot  touch,  my  grasping 
friend  !  They  were  a  present  to  me,  not  an  hour  since, 
from  Miss  Fanny  Provost — a  basketful,  wreathed  with 
exquisite  flowers.  She  believes  in  the  reality  of  my  inte- 
resting invalidism.    As  for  the  nectar,  give  him  a  sip> 
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Jessie,  please !  It  is  not  fair  that  one  man  should  mono- 
polize all  the  good  things  of  life." 

Jessie  poured  out  the  draught,  without  jest  or  smile ; 
then  stood  back  with  a  gesture  that  bade  him  help  him- 
self if  he  would.  She  would  not  be  a  party  to  the  sport, 
Orrin  perceived. 

"A  pstty,  spiteful  show  of  disdain!'*  he  thought, 
contemptuously.    "  She  is  hardly  worth  a  scene  V 

To  show  that  he  was  not  repelled  or  overawed,  he 
advanced  a  step,  took  up  the  goblet  with  a  profound 
obeisance,  stared  her  in  the  eyes,  and  swallowed  a  mouth- 
ful. Roy's  shont  of  exultation,  and  the  uncontrollable 
grimace  of  the  dupe,  moved  Jessie  to  a  smile,  but  she  did 
not  speak. 

"  Witches*  broth  ?  "  queried  Orrin,  with  the  tragical 
gravity  of  one  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  die  like  a  man. 

**  So  Socrates  might  have  glared  and  growled  !"  said 
Roy.  "  *  The  hemlock,  jailor  ?'  "  mimicking  the  other's 
tone.  **  Not  this  time,  my  dear  fellow  !  Only  sage  tea, 
sweetened  with  honey  and  stiffened  with  alum— an  in- 
comparable gargle,  according  to  such  eminent  authorities 
as  Miss  Eunice  Kirke,  her  sister,  and,  last  and  leart,  Dr. 
Bradley." 

Orrin  took  up  his  hat.  undismayed  to  the  last. 

*'  Sage  tea  !  I  go  home  a  wiser  if  not  a  better  man  !  I 
am  glad  to  see  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  you,  Roy, 
while  I  lament,  as  one  of  your  blood  and  lineage,  over 
your  unblushing  hypocrisy.    Mrs.  Fordham  " 

"  Younsed  to  call  her  '  Jessie,'  "  interrupted  Roy.  "  I 
said  '  Cousin  Hester  *  yesterday  to  your  bride.  Shall  1 
imitate  your  formal  address  ?" 

"  No !  But  my  little  wife  is  august  in  nobody's  eyea. 
Whereas  Mrs.  Fordham — Cousin  Jessie — I  beg  your 
pardon !    Which  shall  it  be  ?" 

His  back  was  to  Roy  ^  his  meaning  gaze  upon  herself 
was,  to  her  perception,  audacious  insolence.  Not  darrog 
to  resent  it  io  Roy 'S  hearing,  she  yet  obeyed  the  wifely 
impulse  to  seek  his  protection. 

*"  That  is  for  your  cousin  to  decide.  My  name  belongs 
to  him  !"  She  said  it  proudly,  flashing  her  wide  eyes  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  moving  involuntarily  nearer  to  Roy. 

Wyllys  caught  up  the  last  words. 

"  His  relations  should  be  yours,  if  the  partnerslup  be  in 
goodfiaith,  and  on  equal  terms.*' 

"  That  is  for  him  to  decide  !"  answered  she,  precisely 
as  before. 

"Thank  you !  I  do  not  shirk  the  responsibility,"  said 
Roy,  putting  himself  in  the  breach  as  usual,  when  he  saw 
her  nonplussed  or  disturbed.  "Another  sip  of  nectar, 
Orrin,  before  you  breast  the  storm  ?  '* 

A.  wry  face  was  the  response,  and  the  most  fasci- 
nating man  in  Hamilton  bowed  himself  out.  As  he 
drew  the  door  to  alter  him,  he  glanced  across  the  hall. 
The  room  Roy  had  showed  him  as  his  was  opposite, 
and  the  door  open.  There  was  fire  in  that  grate  also  ^ 
a  lady's  sewing-chair  in  front  of  it,  and  a  work-box  he 
recognized  as  Jessie's  on  die  small  Uble  beside  it.  On 


the  back  of  the  chair  hung  a  linen  apron  with  pockets 
such  as  he  had  seen  her  wear  when  engaged  in  household 
tasks  in  Dundee,  or  gardening.  He  guessed  directly  that 
she  had  stopped  in  there  to  lay  it  off  when  she  brought 
up  the  gargle.  That  this  was  her  apartment  he  was  sure, 
when  another  step  revealed  a  bureau  with  a  ladies'  dress- 
ing case  open  upon  it. 

Separate  apartments  ! "  he  mused,  picking  his 
steps  lightly  down  the  cottage  stairs.  '*Very  unsenti- 
mental !  Very  un-American!  decidedly  independent  and 
jolly.    But  in  this  case,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? " 

He  believed  he  had  the  clue  to  the  mystery  before  he 
inserted  his  latch-key  in  the  door  of  his — or  his  wife's 
— house.  Je&sie  Fordham  could  not  forget  that  Jessie 
Kirke  had  loved  him.  The  deeent  show  of  conjugal 
felicity  he  had  witnessed  that  day  was  a  hollow  crust, 
below  which  the  lava  still  surged  and  seethed.  Jessie 
was  more  faitl>ful  to  the  one  great  passion  of  her  life, 
and  less  philosophical  than  he  had  been  ready  to  believe. 
Her  scrupulous  avoidance  of  him  whenever  this  could 
be  done  without  awakening  suspicion  ^  the  half  bitter 
retorts  that  fell  now  and  then  from  the  lips  she  would 
train  to  the  utterance  of  conventional  lies  i  the  indignant 
sparkle  of  the  eyes  that  answered  the  searching  appeal 
of  his — what  were  all  these  but  the  ill-concealed  tokens 
of  an  attachment  that  had  so  inwrought  itself  with  the 
fibres  of  heart  and  being  as  to  defy  her  strenuous  at- 
tempts to  pluck  it  forth,  or  keep  it  out  of  sight.  It  was 
a  revelation  to  him,  and  a  flattering  one — one  that  merits 
serious  consideration. 

The  devil  got  hold  of  him  in  that  hour ;  sifted  him  as 
wheat,  bringing  all  that  was  base  in  his  nature  upper- 
most. Heretofore,  he  had  shunned  everything  that 
cotlld  secure  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  cuisbeo.  When 
a  woman  was  once  matfied,  she  became  an  object  of  in^ 
difietence  to  him.  He  accounted  the  pursuit  of  such,  a 
hazardous  and  Bavoui^Iess  exhibition  of  Lotharioism 
whidh  the  refined  age  should  fiown  down.  He  was^Mt 
a  gourmand  or  libertine,  he  had  oflten  proudly  asserted 
to  hiimelf.  Pleasures  of  that  stamp  he  left  to  men  of 
grosser  ta^es  and  coarser  grain.  He  had  meant  to  allow 
bis  cousin  all  the  domestic  peace  which  should  honestly 
fall  to  his  share,  and  to  cultivate  amicable  relations  with 
his  consin-in-law — Roy's  wife,  who  bad  given  conclusive 
evidence  of  intelligent  appreciation  of  himself. 

But  if  Jessie  were  unhappy ;  not  on  terms  with  her 
respectable  husband,  cleverly  as  both  dissemble4l — if 
Jessie  still  loved  him — 

"  Cest  une  autre  those  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  and  complacently  knocking  the  snow  off  his  boots 
upon  the  marble  steps  of  his  "  mansion." 

His  most  heartless  propositions  always  sought  cover 
in  the  facile  foreign  tongue. 

A  writer  in  the  last  generation  defined  an  egotist  to  be 
One  who  would  bum  down  bis  neighbour's  house  to 
boil  an  egg  for  himself." 

Orrin  Wyllys  was  an  Egotist. 
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NOTABLE  LIVING  WOMEN  AND  THEIR  DEEDS. 


H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


OOME  lives,  uneventful,  so  far  as  exciting  incidents 
^  are  concerned,  are  valuable  on  account  of  the  influences 
they  exercise  on  the  lives  of  others ;  and  the  most  power- 
ful influences  are  not  unfrequently  those  which  are  most 
gentle  and  unassuming.  Happy  the  nature  which  can 
bear  unflinchingly  the  test  of  "the  fierce  light  which 
beats  upon  a  throne/'  and  upon  all  standing  in  near 
relation  to  the  throne,  and  show  no  speck  or  stain  on 
the  white  surface  of  its 
spotless  life.  Society  is 
influenced,  unconscious- 
ly perhaps,  yet  effec- 
tively, by  such  gentle, 
unaffected,  truthful  na- 
tures, and  grows  simpler, 
more  earnest  and  duty- 
loving  by  the  association. 
The  writers  of  fairy 
tales,  who  tell  us  how 
the  beautiful  princess 
married  the  prince  she 
loved,  and  lived  happily 
ever  afterwards,  pro- 
bably never  thought  of 
the  position  in  which 
the  lovely  heroine  might 
be  placed  when  called 
upon  to  be  the  "  bright 
particular  star  of  her 
husband's  court,  the  ex- 
emplar of  goodness,  good 
taste,  courtesy,  and  fash- 
ion, called  upon  to  lead 
society,  and  be  the 
model  which  all  the 
ladies  of  the  state  would 
strive  to  emulate.  It  is 
a  trying  ordeal,  more 
especially  when  entered 
Mpon  at  a  time  when  the 

Sovereign  Lady  is  stricken  down  by  a  great  grief,  and  the 
position  of  the  first  lady  in  the  land  must  in  public  be 
occupied  by  a  young  girl  comparatively  inexperienced  in 
court  life,  and  trusting  chiefly  to  her  own  instincts,  quick 
perceptions,  and  sincere  desire  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
her  high  station.  That  more  than  twelve  years  has  now 
elapsed  since  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  Princess  Alexandra 
charmed  all  English  hearts,  that  she  has  grown  in  the 
love  of  the  English  people,  and  that  we  all  recognize  in 
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her  the  lady  who,  as  wife,  mother,  and  Royal  Princess, 
combines  the  qualities  most  dear  to  a  domestic  and  lojal 
people,  is  a  proof  that  she  possesses  the  high  qualities  we 
desire  to  see  in  the  person  of  the  wife  of  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne.  She  claims  a  place,  therefore,  among  our 
"  remarkable  women,"  whose  impress  is  upon  the  spirit  d 
the  age,  although  her  deeds  are  not 

•*  Painted  In  glowing  verses 

poet-wrought 
Upon  the  golden  Erontkt  of 

all  time  ; 
But  gentle,  kindly  acts  d 

womanhood. 
Thoughts  that  so  sweetlyshape 

theniselves  to  words. 
That  other  natures  take  tbem 

to  themselves, 
And  presently  engraft  them 

as  their  own ; 
As  the  sweet  singing  of  a 

joyous  bird 
Comes  back  to  us  in  echoes 

from  the  woods. 
And  makes  new  music  from 

the  dusky  trees— 
A  royal  nature,  not  froa 

princely  state, 
But   from    untutored  sove- 
reignty of  soui." 

When  the  Prince  of 
Wales  arrived  at  man's 
estate,  it  was  a  subject 
no  less  of  political  than 
of  social  interest  that  he 
should  contract  a  suit- 
able and  happy  matri- 
monial alliance.  No  other 
young  man  in  England 
of  high  position  had  so 
limited  a  range  wherein 
to  choose  5  and  it  might 
have  happened  that  a 
marriage  which  appeared 
to  be  politically  eligible,  or,  at  least  unobjectionable, 
might  not  result  in  that  happiness  to  the  parties  most 
immediately  concerned,  which  only  the  union  of  hearts  as 
of  hands  can  ensure.  Fortunately  public  anxiety  was  soon 
terminated,  by  the  announcement  that  love  had  pointed 
out  the  way,  and  guided  to  a  selection  which  grave 
politicians  approved,  and  respecting  which  any  doubts  the 
general  public  might  have  entertained  were  very  soon 
dispelled  by  the  accounts  which  reached  this  country  of 
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the  beauty  and  amiability  of  the  youthful  grand-niece  of 
the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  the  fiancee  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

The  Princess  Alexandra  Caroline  Maria  Charlotte 
Louise  is  the  second  child  and  eldest  daughter  of  Prince 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-GIucksburg, 
now  Christian  IX.,  King  of  Denmark ;  and,  before  pro- 
ceeding further,  it  may  be  as  well  that  we  should  sketch 
the  history  of  the  house  which  is  now  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  our  own  Royal  Family. 

The  genealogy  of  the-  princely  houses  of  Germany  is 
a  complicated  subject,  and  we  must  be  content  with  a 
brief  outline.  The  house  of  Holstein  is  a  very  ancient 
family,  thoroughly  German  by  origin  and  alliances.  The 
Dukes  of  Hobtein  traced  their  descent  through  the  Counts 
of  Oldenburg  to  the  famous  old  chieftain  Wittekind,  the 
Saxon  who,  in  the  eighth  century,  defended  his  country 
against  the  great  Charlemagne,  and  led  an  army  into 
Prankish  territory  as  far  as  Cologne,  but  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  £mperor, 
and  become  a  Christian — in  name,  probably,  more  than  in 
spirit  More  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  then,  this  re- 
nowned ancestor  of  our  gracious  Princess  was  a  leader  in 
the  great  contest  between  the  Teutonic  and  Prankish 
races,  which  has  lasted  to  our  own  times,  and  the  last 
bounds  of  which  are  still  ringing  in  our  ears.  The 
Oldenburg-Holstein  family  split  up  into  numerous 
branches,  the  head  of  one  of  which  was  elected  King  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  in  1448,  at  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  old  Saxon  dynasty.  Other  branches  of  the 
old  stock  were  scattered  about,  possessing  small  territories 
near  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  and 
Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and  Schleswig-Holstein.  One  of 
the  princes,  Charles  Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstein-Got- 
torp,  married  a  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia, 
and  the  Livonian  peasant-girl  Catherine  j  and  their  son,  a 
descendant  of  the  Holsteins,  ascended  the  Russian  throne 
as  Peter  III.,  but  was  soon  deposed,  and  most  probably 
murdered,  not  entirely,  perhaps,  without  the  knowledge 
0^  his  famous,  or  infamous,  wife,  the  energetic,  unscru- 
pulous Catherine,  terrible  in  her  wrath,  and  more  terrible 
in  her  love,  "  the  Semiramis  of  the  North." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  branches  of  the 
house  of  Holstein  were  reduced  to  three — Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Augustenburg,  Holstein-Sonderburg-GIucks- 
burg,  and  Holstein-Gottorp.  These  compound  names 
suggest  fusions,  and,  to  us,  confusions,  which  only  a 
German  or  Welshman  could  properly  sympathize  with 
and  understand.  The  father  of  the  Princess  Alexandra 
belongs  to  the  second  named  of  these  branches,  being 
the  fourth  son  of  Duke  William  of  Hesse- So nderburg- 
Glucksburg, 

A  little  more  history,  and  we  will  pass  to  the  more 
attractive  features  of  our  subject.  In  the  year  1320  the 
long  line  of  Scandinavian  monarchs  who  had  ruled  over 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  came  to  an  end  with  the 
death  of  Eric,  and  henceforth  the  monarchy  of  Denmark 


was  elective.  In  1448,  Duke  Christian  of  Oldenburg 
was  chosen  king,  and  his  descendants  occupied  the  throne 
until,  on  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.,  in  November,  1863, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Prince  Christiab,  whose  daughter 
had,  in  the  previous  March,  become  Princess  of  Wales. 
We  are  rather  precise  in  noting  these  particulars,  because 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  historical  blundering,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  was  per- 
petrated at  the  time  of  the  young  Princess's  marriage. 
The  poets  who  celebrated  the  occasion  would  insist  that 
Alexandra  was  a  Danish  princess,  which  she  was  not, 
even  in  name,  for  her  father  was  not  then  King  of  Den- 
mark \  and  that  she  was  a  descendant  of  the  Scandinavian 
sea-kings,  who  ravaged  and  reigned  in  England.  She 
would  have  had  no  claim  to  such  a  pedigree  even  if  she 
had  been  of  the  royal  house  of  Denmark ;  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  German  Duke  of  Oldenburg  was  elected  to 
the  throne  in  the  fifteenth  century.  So  far  as  authentic 
history  knows  anything  about  it,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
has  not  a  drop  of  Scandinavian  or  Danish  blood  in  her 
veins,  and  was  only  a  Dane  so  far  as  having  been  bom  in 
Copenhagen  made  her  one.  Yet  Tennyson  began  his 
superb  "  Welcome  '* — the  finest  bit  of  Laureate  work 
ever  written — with  such  a  blunder  as  Sea-king*s  daugh- 
ter from  over  the  sea  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  pub- 
lished a  poetical  welcome  in  the  "  Morning  Post,"  which, 
after  calling  upon  the  sea  and  the  ships  to  do  wonderful 
things,  appealed  to  the  Eton  boys,  when  they  should  grow 
old,  to 

Tell  how  the  child  of  the  northern  ocean 
Rode  in  state  as  your  Prince's  bride 

and  the  breezes  were  to 

"  Murmur,  with  voices  loyal. 
None  so  fair  as  the  Danish  maid." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  blimder  in  this  respect,  however, 
was  made  by  Professor  Aytoun,  who,  as  a  Scotchman, 
should  have  been  well  up  in  genealogy,  but  who,  in  his 
marriage  poem,  addressed  the  Princess  as  "  the  daughter 
of  the  far-descended  Dane." 

In  1842  Prince  Christian  married  Louise,  se<Sond 
daughter  of  the  Landgrave  William  of  Hesse- Cassel,  and 
niece  of  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge.  When  the  war  be- 
tween Denmark  and  the  German  Confederation  broke  out 
in  1 849,  the  Prince  was  the  only  one  of  his  family  who  took 
the  Danish  side  in  the  dispute,  and,  in  consequence,  was 
looked  upon  as,  politically,  an  unworthy  member;  and 
the  meanness  of  depriving  him  of  his  annual  allowance 
as  a  member  of  the  house  of  Holstein  was  resorted  to. 
Reduced  thus  to  comparative  poverty,  the  Prince  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Copenhagen,  where,  since  his  marriage, 
he  had  occupied  a  house  of  modest  proportions,  dignified 
with  the  name  of  palace,  in  the  street  named  Amaliegade, 
near  the  Amelienborg  Palace,  the  court  residence,  in  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  Copenhagen.  In  this  house 
the  Princess  Alexandra  and  all  her  brothers  and  sistets 
were  bom  and  educated.  A  few  miles  out  of  town,  the 
Prince  had  a  country  residence,  Bemstorf  Palace  sur* 
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rounded  by  a  small  park,  and  in  a  pleasant  rural  neigh- 
bourhood. This  was  the  holiday  place  of  the  children, 
and  here  the  Princess,  by  her  amiability  and  attractive 
manners,  gained  the  aifection  and  respect  of  the  simple 
country  folk,  in  whose  cottages  she  was  no  stranger,  and 
who,  before  her  marriage,  presented  her  with  a  porcelain 
vase,  which,  no  doubt,  she  did  not  consider  as  one  of  the 
least  interesting,  if  among  the  least  in  intrinsic  value,  of 
all  the  gifts  she  received. 

In  this  quiet  manner  passed  the  youth  of  the  Princess, 
differing  in  few  respects  from  the  life  of  many  a  young 
lady  in  provincial  towns.  Of  court  life  she  knew  little, 
for  the  court  of  Denmark  was  rather  peculiarly  consti- 
tuted. Xing  Frederick  VII.,  who  came  to  the  throne 
when  she  was  four  years  old,  had  married,  at  a  very  early 
age,  his  cousin  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  Frederick  VI. 
The  marriage  resulted  in  unhappiness,  and  the  young 
wife  obtained  a  divorce,  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility 
of  temper,  and  married  Duke  Charles,  the  elder  brother 
of  Prince  Christian.  In  1841,  Frederick  married  a  second 
time.  Princess  Caroline  of  Mecklenburg- Strelitz  being 
the  lady  selected.  After  five  years  there  was  another 
divorce,  and  the  Prince  appeared  to  be  resolved  henceforth 
to  avoid  the  matrimonial  condition.  He  took  great  plea- 
sure in  acting  as  an  amateur  fireman,  and  attending  one 
night  a  conflagration  in  Copenhagen,  was  struck  with 
the  energy  of  a  very  pretty  girl,  who  was  handing  buckets 
of  water  to  the  men.  He  addressed  her,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance commenced.  She  was  Louise  Rosmunser,  a 
girl  of  poor  parentage,  who  had  been  a  ballet-dancer,  and 
who  was  at  that  time  shopwoman  to  a  dressmaker.  In  a 
few  days  she  gave  up  attendance  at  the  counter,  and  took 
up  her  residence  in  a  pretty  little  villa  just  outside  Copen- 
hagen. In  1848  Prince  Frederick  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  give  her  considerable 
estates,  and  create  her  Countess  Danver.  Four  years 
afterwards  he  married  her  3  and  although,  of  coarse,  she 
was  not  recognized  as  Queen  of  Denmark,  she  for  several 
years  virtually  held  that  position,  exercismg  great  influ- 
ence over  the  king,  and  holding  drawing-rooms,  at  which 
the  nobility  attended,  the  Prince  and  Princess  Christian 
among  them.  But  the  young  Princess  was  never  per- 
mitted to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the  court  of 
Countess  Danver — ''the  Queen- Countess,"  as  she  was 
commonly  styled. 

Frederick  VII.  having  no  children,  the  question  of 
succession  to  the  throne  was  agitated  in  foreign  courts, 
and,  of  course,  intrigues  resulted.  The  old  Scandinavian 
law,  which  permitted  succession  in  the  female  line,  was 
repealed  centuries  ago,  and  the  Salic  law  substituted. 
Notwithstanding  this,  a  claim  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
brother  of  Princess  Christian,  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark.  The  powerful  influence  of  Russia 
was  exerted  on  his  behalf,  he  having  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Czar  Nicholas.  But  she  died,  and  the  Prince 
showing  more  independence  than  Russia  thought  becom- 


ing, he  was  **  shunted/',  in  favour  of  Prince  Christian: 
who,  in  a  protocol  signed  in  London  by  the  represcntatiTes 
of  the  great  Powers,  in  May,  i8j2,  was  recognized  as 
the  heir -apparent,  an  arrangement  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  the  Danish  people,  who— -of  course,  very  unreason- 
ably-—thought  ^ey  should  have  been  consulted  in  tiie 
matter.  Twice  the  Rigsdag,  or  Parliament,  refdsed  to 
sanction  the  choice ;  but  a  fresh  election  returned  a  imt 
complaisant  house,  and  the  succession  of  the  Prince  ws 
accepted.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  coantrr 
has  since  had  any  reason  to  regret  the  decision. 

When,  therefore,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  struck  with 
the  bright  beauty  of  the  young  Princess,  as  they  strolled 
together  among  the  ruins  of  Heidelberg,  looking  down 
upon  the  Rhine,  she  was  not  a  king's  daughter  j  for 
Frederick  VII.  did  not  die  until  November,  1863.  The 
announcement  that  tiie  Prince  had  chosen  as  he  did  ws 
the  occasion  of  sincere  rejoicing.  The  engagement  vzs 
announced  in  the  Queen's  speech  on  the  meeting  of  Ps:- 
ment,  and  a  vote  of  10,000  a  year,  and  ^30,000  in  the 
event  of  her  surviving  the  Prince,  was  enthusiasticaL'j 
passed.  The  Princess,  accompanied  by  her  father,  mother, 
and  eldest  brother,  left  Copenhagen  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  making  an  almost  triumphal  procession,  by 
way  of  Kiel,  Hanover,  and  Cologne,  to  Brussels,  which 
she  reached  on  the  2nd  of  March,  being  received  bj  the 
Duchess  of  Brabant,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  the  English 
and  Danish  Ambassadors,  and  the  Bur^master  and  civic 
officials  of  Brussels.  After  a  stay  of  three  days,  quitted 
Brussels  for  Antwerp,  where  the  party  embarked  on 
board  the  royal  yacht,  "  Victoria  and  Albert,**  escorted  by 
the  English  Channel  Squadron.  The  night  of  the  5tb 
and  a  part  of  the  6th  was  spent  in  Margate  Roads ;  and 
at  noon  on  Saturday  the  7th  of  March,  a  day  made 
memorable  in  history,  the  royal  yacht  reached  the  Tenace 
Pier,  Gravesend.  The  Prmce  of  Wales  was  waiting  to 
receive  his  bride,  and,  stepping  quickly  on  board,  met  her 
at  the  door  of  the  saloon,  weloomhsg  her  with  a  heirty 
kiss,  which  was  seen  by  the  assembled  thousands  5  and  a 
cheer  such  as  only  Englishmen  can  give  told  the  bl ashing 
girl  how  that  salute  was  taken  as  a  symbol  of  nabooal 
welcome.  On  the  pier,  Ihtle  girls  strewed  flowers  bcforp 
the  Princess,  who  leant  on  her  lover's  "arm  on  the  way  to 
the  railway-station.  .  At  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  Station  in 
London,  Uie  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Prince  of  Pnnsia, 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  other  royal  and  distinguished 
personages,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Corpoff- 
tion  of  London,  were  waiting  to  receive  her.  Then 
began  that  memorable  progress  through  London.  Ai 
least  a  million  of  people  thronged  the  streets  and  house- 
tops. It  was  with  difficulty  a  way  could  be  made  for  the 
carriages.  Once,  indeed,  in  Cheapside,  so  great  was  the 
throng,  that  the  Princess  experienced  a  not  unnatoral 
apprehension  of  danger,  as  the  mighty  mass  actnallj 
stopped  the  carriage  she  rode  in,  and  there  seemed 
passage  through  that  upturned  sea  of  eager  human  faces. 
She  rode  with  her  father  and  mother  and  the  Prince  (A 
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Wales,  who  calmed  her  apprehensions;  and  soon  the 
jielding  crowd  gave  way,  and  once  again  the  carriages 
were  moving.  The  decorations  in  the  City  and  all  along 
the  line  of  route  were  superb.  It  had  been  proposed  that 
an  escort  of  noble  ladies,  mounted,  and  in  white  riding 
habits,  should  have  met  the  Princess  \  but  the  difficulty 
of  riding  through  such  a  crowd  was  taken  into  account, 
and  the  idea  was  abandoned.  In  Hyde  Park  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  hiuidred  volunteer  corps  saluted  the  Prin- 
cess I  and  late  in  the  afternoon  the  Great  Western  Station 
was  reached,  and  in  another  hour  the  Princess  was  at 
Windsor,  enfolded  in  the  embrace  of  the  Queen. 

The  marriage  took  place  on  the  following  Tuesday,  the 
loth  of  March,  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  The 
Uueen  did  not  intrude  her  widow's  robes  into  the  jojful 
ceremony,  but  watched  it  from  her  closet  near  the  altar. 
The  honeymoon  was  shortened  to  about  a  fortnight's 
seclusion  at  Osborne,  and  then  the  young  couple  emerged 
ioto  the  brilliancy  of  Royal  and  Court  life. 

It  is  sad  to  have  to  add  that  on  the  occasion  of  .the 
rejoicings  in  the  City  several  lives  were  lost  in  the  crowd 
which  witnessed  the  illuminations;  but  there  was  no 
other  circumstance  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  festivities. 

As  time  passed  on,  and  the  new  year  approached,  it 
was  natural  that  interest  should  be  felt  in  the  probability 
of  an  event  of  importance  not  only  to  the  happy  young 
couple,  but  to  the  nation  generally ;  but  the  blessing  came 
to  band  with  rather  amusing  precipitancy.  On  the  8th 
of  January,  2864,  the  Princess  had  been  watching  the 
Prince  and  others  skating  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  and 
on  her  return  in  the  evening  to  Frogmore  Lodge,  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  expected  event  was  imminent. 
The  chosen  physicians  were  not  in  attendance,  and  Dr. 
Brown,  a  private  practitioner  of  Windsor,  and  medical 
attendant  to  the  Royal  household,  was  hastily  summoned. 
The  Countess  of  Macclesfield  and  other  ladies  assisted 
with  their  jnatemal  experience,  and  almost  befrae  the 


Prince  could  be  informed  that  he  was  about  to  become  a 
father,  a  little  Prince  was  ushered  into  the  world,  the 
Countess  of  Macclesfield,  it  is  said,  divesting  herself  of 
her  petticoat  to  wrap  up  the  illustrious  little  stranger. 

Since  then,  four  other  children  have  added  to  the 
happiness  of  the  Prince  and  Princess,  whose  wedded  life, 
however,  has  not  been  without  its  clouds.  In  J  867 
the  Princess  suffered  from  a  rheumatic  affection  which 
threatened  to  contract  her  leg  and  make  her  a  cripple. 
For  about  a  year  she  was  compelled  to  maintain  a  re- 
cumbent position,  with  the  limb  in  a  splint.  Surgical 
skill  triumphed,  hut  for  some  time  after  her  reappearance 
in  public  she  walked  with  a  slight  limp,  immediately 
imitated  by  some  of  those  silly  persons  who  are  always 
ready  to  copy  even  the  infirmities  of  distinguished 
people,  and  the  "  Alexandra  limp  "  became  an  object  of 
ridicule. 

The  Princess  bore  her  long  and  painful  seclusion 
with  courage;  but  a  harder  trial  was  in  reserve — the 
dangerous  illness  of  her  illustrious  husband  in  the  winter 
of  1871.  During  those  weeks  of  terrible  suspense,  the 
devoted  wife  sat  watching  by  the  Prince's  bedside  and 
rendering  those  offices  of  love  which  none  but  a  wife  can 
make  so  welcome  5  and  when  convalescence  came,  it  was 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  wife  supporting  his  feeble  steps, 
that  the  Prince  once  more  breathed  the  open  air. 

In  1868  and  J  869,  the  Princess  accompanied  the 
Prince  on  an  Eastern  tour,  visiting  Egypt,  and  has  made 
several  continental  trips.  In  Court  ceremonies  her 
graceful  presence  has,  in  some  measure,  compensated  for 
the  occasional  absence  of  the  Sovereign.  In  private  life, 
we  believe,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  her  amiability, 
her  many  acts  of  kindness,  her  domestic  nature,  make  her 
generally  beloyed.  She  has  schools  at  Sandringham,  and 
is  always  ready  to  give  her  assistance  to  any  good  work ; 
is,  indeed,  a  Royal  lady  of  whom  her  adopted  country 
may  well  be  proud. 


THE  YOUNG  HOUSEKEEPER. 
 ♦ — 


A  S  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  home  in  which  we  live 
exercises  a  powerful  influence  on  both  mind  and 
body,  and  as  we  should  like  our  home  to  be  "a  dearer, 
sweeter  place  than  all  the  rest,"  it  may  not  be  amiss, 
before  entering  into  the  details  of  housekeeping,  to  offer 
a  few  hints  that  may  be  useful  in  the  choice  of  a  house. 

However  charming  may  be  the  aspect  of  a  pretty 
home,  covered  with  roses,  wisteria,  or  honeysuckle,  it  will 
not  be  a  really  pleasant  home  if  the  necessary  conditions 
of  health  have  been  overlooked  neither  can  we  attain 
that  exquisite  cleanliness  and  purity  which  ought  to  be 
the  characteristic  of  an  English  home,  the  place 


' '  Where  woman  reigns  ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife. 
Strews  with  fresh  flowers  the  nan-ow  path  of  life, 
in  the  clear  heav'n  of  her  deUghtful  eye, 
An  angel«guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie 
Around  her  knees,  domestic  duties  meet, 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet." 

We  must  be  careful  in  making  our  choice  that  the  aspect 
of  the  house  is  good.  As  light  and  sunshine  are  as 
necessary  to  health  as  air  itself,  we  must  try  and  secure 
a  pleasant  aspect,  as  in  a  house  facing  the  north,  the 
rooms  are  darker,  colder,  and  more  likely  to  be  damp. 
We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  a  damp  house 
can  never  be  a  perfectly  healthy  one ;  it  not  only  causes 
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colds  and  rhemnatic  attacks,  bat,  bj  lowering  the  tone  of 
the  system,  pfedisposes  to  other  diseases.  The  north 
walls  of  houses  in  the  countrj  should  be  planted  with 
ivy,  as  it  b  not  only  useful  in  keeping  out  wet  and  cold, 
but  the  iry  roots  will  absorb  moisture.  A  good  supply 
of  pure  water  and  thorough  drainage  will  be  all  that  b 
absolutely  necessary  to  health  in  the  choice  of  a  house, 
but  these  are  as  indispensable  to  the  mansion  as  to  the 
cottage. 

The  interesting  subject  of  furnishing  demands  some 
attention ;  but  as  each  house  requires  a  different  style,  as 
well  as  a  different  scale  of  expenditure,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  can  only  touch  lightly  on  this  varied  question.  One 
golden  rule  applies  to  all — whatever  may  be  spent  in 
furnishing,  let  everything  that  is  bought  be  good  of  its 
kind,  and,  in  case  economy  is  an  object,  it  will  be  found  . 
very  advantageous  to  deal  with  the  manufacturers,  where 
that  is  possible.  This  particularly  applies  to  mattresses, 
bedding,  and  all  solid  furniture.  Young  housekeepers 
are  cautioned  against  buying  cheap  showy  furniture,  as, 
however  attractive  it  may  appear  when  quite  new,  it 
Joses  its  beauty,  and  becomes,  if  not  unfit  for  use,  at 
least  a  constant  source  of  expense  in  repairs. 

The  care  and  thought  given  to  the  choice  and  selec- 
tion of  papsr,  carpets,  and  curtains  will  be  well  repaid, 
as,  without  the  exercise  of  such  care  and  taste,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  give  that  pleasant  and  attractive  air  of 
comfort  and  harmony  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired. 

The  choice  of  papers  should  depend  upon  the  aspect 
of  the  room  j  for  example,  if  your  room  has  a  northerly 
;ispect,  you  will  find  it  requires  a  bright  paper  of  warm 
tone  J  if  papered  with  blue,  green,  or  greenish-grey,  it 
will  have  a  poor,  cold  effect  that  nothing  will  brighten. 

The  green-grey  paper,  with  plenty  of  gold  in  it,  looks 
remarkably  well  in  a  dining-room,  as  it  throws  up  the 
gold  frames  of  oil  paintings,  and  does  not  destroy  the 
effect  of  the  pictures.  A  rich  Turkey  carpet  with  this 
paper  will  give  all  the  colour  that  is  necessary. 

A  charming  effect  of  harmony  is  produced  by  suiting 
the  carpets  carefully  to  the  paper  j  as  a  rule,  the  carpets 
should  be  of  richer,  darker  colours  than  those  chosen  for 
the  walls.  As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  drawing- 
room  paper  be  of  a  pale,  delicate  tint,  nearly  approaching 
white,  a  very  good  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  richly- 
coloured  carpet  on  black  ground,  newly  introduced.  If 
there  should  be  much  gold  colour  in  the  carpet,  amber 
curtains  will  look  best.  If  the  drawing-room  is  not  very 
lofty,  it  will  be  better  to  have  a  narrow  gold  moulding, 
instead  of  the  wider  border  generally  used.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  suggest  that  the  curtains  should  be  of  the 
prevailing  tint  of  the  carpet. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  arranging  a  house,  we  have  to 
deal  with  rooms  that  are  already  furnished,  and  are 
unfortunately  not  always  in  the  best  taste.  It  may  be 
they  are  only  dull  and  sombre  looking;  in  this  case 
much  may  be  done  by  a  lady  of  taste  who  knows  the 
value  of  a  little  well-disposed  colour.    Some  bright 


needle-work,  fresh  white  cuit^ns,  and  a  stand  of  tste- 
fnlly  arranged  flowers,  will  do  wonders.  Most  bdies 
know  how  charmingly  a,  dark  dull-looking  toilet  may  be 
relieved  by  means  of  bright  ribbons.  The  same  priudple 
of  taste  may  be  applied  to  the  house.  The  &di 
cleanliness  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  indispensable,  viil 
add  another  charm  to  a  well-furnished,  tastefully  arriDged 
house. 

Thus,  even  in  a  simple  home,  there  is  often  to 
be  found  a  pleasant  air  of  refinement  and  comfort,  doe 
to  the  taste  and  industry  of  the  ladies  of  the  house,  thst 
is  not  always  to  be  gained  by  the  most  extrmgast 
expenditure. 

To  obtain  and  keep  up  the  cleanliness  of  the  house 
with  proper  and  judicious  care  of  furniture,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  choose  servants  with  care.  It  is  better,  if 
possible,  to  take  them  from  houses,  where  the  mistrcs 
is  *' particular,"  and  where  the  household  duties  are 
carried  on  with  order  and  regularity,  otherwise  tlie  young 
housekeeper  will  have  much  to  teach,  and  the  serrant 
much  trouble  in  getting  into  habits  of  regularity. 
When  engaging  a  servant,  the  necessity  of  keeping  all 
under  her  charge  in  perfect  order  must  be  impressed  on 
her.  Some  ladies  give  a  card  with  the  duties  and 
routine  work  of  each  day  in  the  week  clearly  written  on 
it.  This  is  useful  to  housemaids,  as  it  gives  them  no 
excuse  for  "  forgetting,"  as  it  is  quite  impossible  a 
mistress  can  make  a  constant  inspection  of  everything. 
The  daily  rubbing  steel  stoves  and  fenders  is  often  for- 
gotten unless  the  card  acts  as  a  reminder.  A  short  time 
each  morning  will  suffice  to  keep  steel  perfectly  bright, 
but  hours  of  labour  will  be  required  if  once  neglected. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  furniture,  brasses — in  fact,  to 
everything  that  requires  to  be  kept  bright.  When 
engaging  a  servant,  the  hour  you  expect  her  to  rise  should 
be  mentioned,  and  no  excuse  except  that  of  sickness 
should  be  admitted.  If  the  servants  are  required  to  rise 
at  six  o'clock  in  summer,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
retire  to  rest  at  ten  o'clock.  The  excuse  generally  made, 
that  of  oversleeping  themselves,  should  be  met  by  having 
a  bell  communicating  with  their  rooms,  which  can  be 
rung  at  the  required  hour. 

.  If  early  rising  be  insisted  on  by  the  mistress,  it  w'dl 
soon  become  a  habit,  and  the  servants  will  have  time  to 
proceed  with  the  work  carefully  and  thoroughly;  it  is 
the  habit  of  late  rising  which  necessitates  hurry  in  the 
work,  and  too  often  causes  the  breakage  of  valuable 
ornaments  and  articles  of  furniture.  Gloves  must  be 
always  worn  in  cleaning  stoves,  fire-irons,  etc.,  as  other- 
wise finger-marks  will  soil  curtains  and  chairs.  It  is  usual 
for  the  cook  to  clean  the  dining-room  stove,  but  this 
not  always  the  rale,  as  in  families  where  the  breakfast  is 
early  and  there  is  much  to  prepare,  the  cook  would  not 
have  time.  Before  cleaning  the  dining-room  the  cur- 
tains should  be  rolled  up,  all  the  small  articles  of 
furniture  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  5ofe» 
arm-chairs,  etc.,  covered  with  sweeping  cloths  (large  pieces 
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of  sheetiog  or  calico).  If  the  room  be  dusty  and  the 
carpet  not  too  light,  tea-leaves  are  to  be  strewn  all  round. 
The  carpet  broom  sweeping  lightly  all  over«  attending 
particularly  to  the  corners^  and  with  a  short  brush 
sweeping  under  the  heavy  furniture.  When  the  carpet 
is  perfectly  swept>  remove  the  leaves  and  dust  in  a 
dast-pan.  They  must  not  begin  to  dust  too  soon,  as 
otherwise  it  will  settle  again,  and  the  process  must  be 
repeated.  Everything  must  be  taken  off  the  side-board 
before  dusting,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  rub  all  the 
interstices  of  the  ornamental  work;  this  is  best  done 
with  a  brush.  The  picture  frames  must  be  dusted  with 
a  feather  brush.  The  looking-glasses  must  be  cleaned 
with  a  little  whiting  and  water,  polished,  when  dry,  with 
a  leather,  but  great  care  must  be  used,  the  hands  being 
never  placed  on  the  gilt  frame,  or  it  will  be  soon 
tarnished.  The  same  process  must  be  used  with 
carpeted  bed-rooms,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  pick 
up  curtains,  and  cover  sweeping  cloths  over  the  beds  and 
chairs.  Rooms  that  require  scouring  should  first  have  the 
carpets  removed,  and  then  be  carefully  swept.  If  the 
paint  requires  cleaning,  it  should  be  done  before  the  floor 
is  cleaned.  The  scouring  must  be  commenced  at  the 
part  of  the  room  furthest  from  the  door.  Soft  soap  is  the 
best  to  be  used.  The  brush  must  follow  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  not  scrub  across  it,  or  the  dirt]  will  remain  in. 
Plenty  of  water  must  be  used,  and  the  boards  wiped, 
when  quite  clean,  with  a  dry  cloth.  For  cleaning  oil- 
cloth it  is  better  to  use  a  little  soap,  and  wipe  dry  as  quickly 
as  possible.  No  soda  must  be  used,  as  it  softens  the  paint, 
and  causes  it  to  wear  very  badly.  The  best  way  to 
retain  the  colour  is  to  wash  it  rarely,  and  polish  it  once  a 
week  with  beies-wax  and  turpentine.  This  very  much 
improves  the  appearance,  and  causes  it  to  wear  very 
much  longer. 

My  young  friends  will  not,  I  hope,  be  impatient  at 
these  details  of  domestic  work,  but  we  wish  to  give  a 
little  help  to  those  who  may,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  in- 
struct servants  who  are  ignorant  of  their  duties,  or  who 
may  require  the  eye  of  the  mistress  to  remark  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  is  carried  on. 

In  the  matter  of  house  cleaning  there  'is  one  very 
important  thing  that  must  be  strictly  watched — that  is, 
that  no  sleeping  apartment  be  washed  or  scrubbed  late  in 
the  day,  and  that  the  day  chosen  be  a  dry  one.  The 
dampness  hangs  about  a  room  after  the  boards  look  dry, 
and  would,  in  that  case,  be  very  injurious  to  the  health 
of  children  or  delicate  persons. 

The  daily  inspection  of  the  larder  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  perfect  cleanliness  being 
necessary  to  keep  meats  and  all  other  viands  in  a  proper 
state.  Much  waste  of  food  is  caused  by  neglect  of  the 
simple  precaution,  no  gravy  or  pieces  of  meat  that  are 
stale  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  larder,  as  the 
fresh  meat  would  otherwise  very  soon  be  spoiled.  With 
a  cook  who  is  trustworthy  and  knows  her  business,  this 
will  be  attended  to,  but  we  offer  these  suggestions  in 


case  of  ignorant  and  incompetent  service.  Having  giveni 
some  attention  to  the  first  simple  step  of  house  cleaning, 
the  polishing  of  furniture  must  be  noticed.  Nothing  is< 
better  than  the  French  Polish  Reviver  for  the  articles- 
of  furniture  that  have  been  French  polished,  and  almost 
all  are  so  now,  occasionally  used  and  lightly  nibbed  with 
soft  cloths,  the  pristine  brilliancy  can  be  well  kept  up.. 
Looking-glasses  require  the  glass  to  be  lightly  washed 
with  whiting  and  water  before  polishing  with  a  soft, 
leather. 

Valuable  china  ornaments  should  not  be  trusted  to* 
an  inexperienced  housemaid  to  wash.  Many  priceless 
articles  of  this  kind  have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the 
carelessness  of  ignorant  girls,  who  were  not  aware  oi 
their  value*   It  is  not  easy  to  be- 

*'  Mistress  of  herself  though  china  fall." — Pope.  ] 

At  all  events,  it  is  better  not  to  give  our  virtue  such  » 
severe  trial. 

I  should  advise  my  young  friends  to  put  away  as 
many  of  their  pretty  ornaments  as  possible  when  the 
drawing-room  is  to  be  cleaned.  It  gives  some  trouble,, 
but  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of  preserving  their  pretty, 
delicate  needlework,  beautiful  books,  and  charming  trifles 
in  a  state  of  freshness  and  beauty  not  to  be  found  in  the- 
ornaments  and  books  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  aiv 
ordinary  housemaid.  Care  ought  to  be  taken  of  all  the 
pretty  things  with  which  a  woman  so  naturally  surrounds^ 
herself,  and  which  are  in  a  manner  part  of  herself,  ex- 
pressing very  often  her  habits  and  tastes.  They  are 
worthy  of  care,  not  only  because  they  are  pretty  or 
valuable  in  themselves,  but  because  they  are,  in  most 
cases,  the  tokens  of  the  love  and  remembrance  of  dear 
friends,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  absent  or  lost.  They 
may  be  reminiscences  of  foreign  or  home  travel,  souvenirs 
of  happy  days,  wedding  gifts,  birthday  presents,  eveo^ 
little  childish  treasures — all  have  most  likely  some  special 
value  not  to  be  weighed  by  silver  or  gold. 

We  must  not  forget  our  music  and  musical  instru- 
ments when  the  drawing-room  is  to  be  cleaned  and 
arranged;  nothing  is  more  disagreeable  to  a  refined 
woman  than  to  see  dirty  finger-marks  on  her  music,  or  ta 
find,  on  opening  her  piano,  that  the  keys  are  dusty.  This 
unfortunately  often  happens  even  when  the  exterior  has 
been  carefully  attended  to.  Music  should  never  be  left  ta 
the  housemaid  to  arrange  or  put  away ;  these  are  little- 
duties  that  a  lady  can  quickly  and  deftly  perform,  and 
thereby  have  her  music  fresh  and  clean,  and  her  piano- 
keys  in  the  most  agreeable  state  for  sensitive  fingers. 

Having  said  a  few  words  in  a  former  paper  on  the- 
necessity  of  keeping  the  bed- rooms  well  aired,  I  should* 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  like  ventilation  of  the 
drawing-room.  This  is  scarcely  necessary  in  the  country,, 
where  they  usually  open  on  the  garden  or  pleasant  lawn 
but  in  towns  it  is  too  much  the  custom  to  keep  the- 
windows  closed,  sometimes  in  the  fear  of  spoiling  the 
curtains  or  furniture  3  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
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air  of  a  drawing-room  that  has  been  so  shut  up  is  any- 
thing but  favourable  to  the  pleasant  conversation  that 
should  characterise  a  morning  visit.  In  such  an  atmo- 
sphere the  most  brilliant,  pleasant  person  would  be  dull^ 
and  even  sometimes  ill-natured. 

After  dinner  in  summer  how  delightful  is  a  cool,  well 
ventilated  drawing-room  —  not  too  brilliantly  lighted, 
with  a  sweet  perfume  of  flowers,  and  an  all-pervading 
•charm  of  rest  and  calm ;  not  all  the  costly  furniture  in 
the  world  could  make  a  room  enjoyable  unless  it  is 
fresh,  sweet,  and  airy.  Conversation  flags  and  is  dull, 
and  even  music  seems  to  lose  its  usual  charm  and  falls 
iiat  on  the  ear  in  a  close,  stuffy  atmosphere.  This  effect 
is  often  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  afternoon  concerts 
during  tbe  London  season,  when  the  great  works  of  the 
greatest  masters  are  being  listened  to  by  people  really 
ibnd  of  music  j  but  the  drowsy,  weary  expression  seen  on 


most  faces  tells  the  truth  that  they  are  not  enjoying  the 
music  as  it  deserves.  Why  are  they  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating  its  charm  ?  They  cannot  enjoy  it  because  the 
air  of  the  place  in  which  they  listen  is  not  pure  and 
fresh.  This  little  illustration  will  show  my  lady  friends 
that  pure  air  in  a  house  is  one  of  the  conditions  not  only 
of  health,  but  of  that  happy  state  of  the  mind  whidi 
enables  us  to  enjoy  thoroughly  and  freely  the  delights  of 
conversation,  reading,  and  music.  Not  only  will  oor 
social  enjoyments  be  heightened  by  the  care  we  give  to 
the  cleanliness  and  beautifying  our  dwellings,  but  we 
shall  reap  a  still  higher  reward  in  the  healthful  influence 
on  the  '*  workers  *'  of  the  family.  The  doctor,  so  much 
of  whose  time  is  passed  in  sick-rooms ;  the  merchant, 
whose  time  is  almost  wholly  spent  in  his  counting-house, 
will  turn  with  delight  to  the  refreshing  influence  of  his 
well-kept,  pleasant  home. 


AN  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  FOR  LADIES. 


*T^HE  tenth  year  of  an  institution  which  has  been  well 
described  as  imique,  has  just  closed,  and  it  may 
interest  our  lady  readers,  who  have  met  with  many  dis- 
couragements in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  University  educa- 
tion, if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  description,  in  a  con- 
temporary, of  Vassar  College,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  College  is  the  great  American  female  college — 
an  institution  of  which  the  aim  is  to  give  to  women  a 
collegiate  education  equal  in  all  respects  to  that  which 
men  receive  in  our  first-class  colleges.  The  act  of  incor- 
poration declares  its  object  and  purpose  to  be to  promote 
the  educdtion  of  young  women  in  literature,  science,  and 
the  arts."  The  founder — the  late  Mr.  Matthew  Vassar -r- 
specifies  its  idea  as  being  the  development  and  exposi- 
tion and  the  marshalling  to  the  front  of  women,  of  their 
powers  on  every  side,  demonstrative  of  their  equality  with 
men,  demonstrative,  indeed,  of  such  capacities  as  in  cer- 
tain fixed  directions  surpass  those  of  men,"  The  College 
is  on  a  farm  of  about  two  hundred  acres,  two  miles  east 
•of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  about  seventy- 
five  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York.  The  founder  of 
this  institution,  who  not  only  conceived  the  plan,  but 
pushed  it  through  with  his  money  and  personal  energy, 
was,  as  stated  above,  Mr.  Matthew  Vassar,  a  native  of 
this  state,  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Poughkeepsie. 
He  gave  the  college  in  all  778,000  dols.  Its  available 
property,  productive  and  unproductive,  to-day  is  875,577 
dols.  Other  donations,  mainly  of  books  and  apparatus, 
but  not  much  money,  have  been  made  besides  those  of 


the  founder.  Mr.  Vassar  made  a  fortune  by  brewing,  aod, 
having  no  direct  heirs,  conceived  this  noble  scheme,  and 
lived  to  see  it  in  full  operation.  The  charter  for  the 
college  is  dated  1 86 1 ;  and  the  exercises  of  the  college 
were  begun  in  September,  1865. 

This  institution  was  begun  without  a  theory  as  to 
form  of  teaching,  and  as  it  exists  to-day  it  is  the  result  of 
numerous  experiments.  With  the  general  idea  to  found 
and  perpetuate  an  institution  which  should  accomplish  for 
young  women  what  our  colleges  are  accomplishing  for 
young  men,  the  trustees  elected  a  president  (male),  a  ladf 
principal,  nine  professors  (seven  male  and  two  female), 
and  twenty-one  teachers  and  instructors  (one  male  and 
twenty  females).  The  chairs  were  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  ancient  and  modem  languages,  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  including  chemistry,  natural 
history  (geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  and  phy- 
sical geography),  astronomy ,  and  physiology,  and  hj-giene, 
English  language,  including  rhetoric  and  Mies  lettm, 
music,  and  drawing,  and  painting.  With  this  curri- 
culum and  this  faculty  of  professors,  the  institution 
opened  in  1865,  with  350  girls  between  fifteen  and 
twenty-four  years  old.  This  mass  of  material  was 
heterogeneous,  the  girls  having  been  prepared  by  various 
teachers  and  tutors  on  various  plans,  and  were  in  evefj 
way  different  in  preparation,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
badly  prepared.  Two  years  were  devoted  to  organizing 
this  mass,  teaching  all  the  branches  daring  all  tbe  half- 
year  sessions,  and  thus  gradually  developing  classes  and 
working  the  girls  into  them  with  some  degree  of  order. 
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The  first  organization  proper  was  made  in  1867,  when 
there  were  35a  students.  Of  these  they  found  four  pre- 
pared for  senior  grade,  18  for  junior  grade,  27  for  Sopho- 
more, and  45  for  Freshman,  there  being  intermediates 
among  these  classes.  This  gave  94  classified  students, 
in  four  well-defined  classes.  The  students  were  further 
divisible  into  regular  and  irregular.  The  first  year  all 
were  irregular;  but  5ince  then  the  irregulars  have  de- 
creased in  numbers^  and  the  regulars  increased  by  a 
steady  progress.  In  1867  there  were  386  students — 197 
regular  and  189  irregular.  In  1873  the  change  had  pro- 
gressed until  there  were  then  411  students — 370  regular 
and  41  irregular. 

There  are  now  in  the  institution  420  students,  of  whom 
.3 84  are  regular,  and  36  irregular.  The  faculty  has  been 
changed  only  as  to  the  department  of  languages.  Now 
the  ancient  languages  have  a  professor,  and  modem  lan- 
guages are  taught  by  separate  instructors  or  assistants. 
John  H.  Raymond,  LL.D.,  is  president.  The  two  lady 
professors  are  Miss  Maria  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  of  astronomy, 
and  Helen  W.Webster,  M.D.,of  physiology  and  hygiene. 
The  latter  is  ex-officio  resident  physician,  having  in  charge 
the  health  of  the  pupils.  Since  1865  there  have  been 
added  three  assistant  teachers  and  a  librarian. 

The  preliminary  examination  of  all  applicants  for  the 
classes  includes  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  modem 
geography,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The 
curriculum,  in  general,  is  given  above  in  the  enumeration 
of  professorships.    Between  admission  on  die  studies 
just  named  and  the  collegiate  canrse  there  is  a  preparatory 
course,  which  covers  two  years.    To  the  middle  of  the 
Sophomore  year  the  studies  are  all  prescribed,  except  that 
a  choice  is  allowed  among  the  Greek,  Grennan,and  French 
languages.    Latin  is  a  necessary  study.   A  general  idea 
of  the  curriculum  in  detail  may  be  had  from  a  selection. 
Let  us  take  Latin  and  mathenuttics.    In  die  Freshman 
class  the  Latin  includes  Madvig'a  grammar  and  proae 
composition,  Livy,  and  Horace  3  tbe  mathematics,  algebra^ 
and  geometry  completed.    In  the  Sophomore,  Latin  in- 
cludes prose  composition,  Cicero  De  Omtare,  Quintiliau, 
Plautus,  and  Juvenal;  the  mathematics,  trigonometry 
lectures  on  surveying  and  navigation,  and  geometry  with 
calculus.    In  the  junior,  Latin,  prose  composition,  and 
Tacitus,  the  mathematics  being  directed  to  astronomy. 
In  the  senior,  Latin,  prose  composition,  and  Cicero  De 
Officiis,  the  mathematics  being  directed  to  the  theory  and 
calculation  of  eclipses,  least  squares,  and  applications  in 
physics. 

The  degrees  are  First  or  Baccalaureat  degree,  which  is 
given  to  those  who  complete  the  regular  course ;  and  the 
second  degree,  which  is  won  by  those  who  have  taken 
the  first  degree,  and  have  passed  an  examination  in  studies 
approved  by  the  faculty  as  equivalent  to  a  post-graduate 
course  of  two  full  years,  the  usual  essay  being  also 
required.    The  two  departments  of  music  and  the  fine 


arts  are  extra -collegiate,  and  in  this  Vassar  departs  from 
the  ordinary  college  for  young  men. 

The  Commencement  exercises,  recently  held,  con- 
sisted in  the  main  in  giving  diplomas  of  the  degree  of 
A.B.  to  42  girl-graduates.  Dr.  Raymond,  the  president, 
and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  con- 
ducted the  proceedings.  The  exercises  consisted  of  the. 
usual  addresses,  among  which  the  valedictory  is  the  most 
important,  some  essays  read,  and  a  poem.  Music  forms 
a  part  of  all  public  exercises,  and  here,  in  addition  to  a 
band  for  stated  pieces,  there  were  exercises  rendered  by 
students  of  that  branch  of  study.  One  ceremony  seems 
in  some  degree  peculiar  to  Vassar — the  burial  of  the 
records  of  the  graduating  class.  This  is  done  in  this 
wise  :  All  the  records  or  minutes  of  the  various  meetings 
held  during  its  course  by  the  class,  the  correspondence  of 
the  class  as  a  class,  and  a  copy  of  their  text-book  on 
trigonometry  and  calculus,  are  put  into  a  strong  copper 
box,  and  this  box  is  sealed  and  buried  in  the  ground  at 
the  foot  of  the  class  tree. 

The  feature  that  marks  Vassar  as  peculiar  is  one  which 
the  sex  of  the  students  seems  to  render  necessary — the 
domestic  or  family  character  of  the  discipline  and  arrange- 
ments* This  matter  is  under  the  lady  principal's  care. 
This  officer,  in  conjunction  with  the  resident  physiciail, 
always  a  woman,  regulates  the  lodging,  the  living,  the 
hours,  the  diet,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  habits 
and  hygiene  of  the  girls.  The  shopping,  correspondence, 
and  exercises,  both  physical  and  mental,  are  regulated  and 
managed  by  this  close  personality  of  the  governors.  The 
gymnasium  is  a  prominent,  part  of  the  training,  and  this 
is  under  the  management  of  a  suitable  director. 

Vassar  is  entirely  unsectarian,  but  moral.  Tlie 
founder  especially  enjoined  as  his  wish  that all  sectarian 
infiuenoes  should  be  carefully  excluded  j  but  the  training 
of  our  students  should  never  be  entrusted  to  the  sceptical, 
the  irrri%ioas«  or  die  immoral." 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  charity  or  benevolent  insfitutron. 
The  expenses  are  high.  For  board,  which  includes  light, 
heat,  and  wa^ing^  the  yearly  charge  for  each  student  is 
300  dols.  j  for  tuition  in  all  collegiate  branches,  100  dols. 
The  college  course,  then,  costs  400  dols.  a  year.  The 
extra-collegiate  branches — music  and  painting,  with  use 
of  instruments— cost  230  dols.  a  year  altogether.  The 
average  annual  receipts  since  the  beginning  have  been 
i55»ooo  dols.  5  while  the  average  annual  expenses  are 
1 50,000  dols.  The  library  contains  1 0,000  volumes.  The . 
Observatory  is  made  practical ;  the  results  of  observations' 
and  calculations  being  regularly  recorded  and  kept. 

Other  movements  in  the  same  direction  seem  to  have 
sprung  out  of  this  college.  Michigan  University  and 
Cornell  University  first,  and  with  them  some  of  the  older 
New  England  Colleges  have  formally  opened  their  doors 
for  the  admission  of  young  women,  but  Harvard  College 
has  refused  to  open  its  doors  to  women. 
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I 

PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


^ONTENDING  powers  are  at  war  just  now  in  the  more  pliss&,  flounces,  or  bouillonn&j  therefore,  and 

^    world  of  Fashion.    A  struggle  is  evidently  going  consequently,  a  forccdiretum  to  plain  straight  lines.  The 

on  between  extravagance,  exaggerated  trimmmgs,  and  price  of  toilets,  thus  composed,  will  not  be  much  less, 

eccentric  fashions  on  the  one  side,  and  simplicity,  that  it  is  true  j  but  ladies  of  modest  and  economical  prin- 

is  a  plain  style  of  attire  and  quiet  tone  of  colouring  on  ciples  will  take  advantage  of  such  a  change  to  have 


5X2.— Dress  por  Little  Girl  of  9  to  ii  years  old. 
Paper  Pattern,      6d, ;  Flat  Pattern,  half-price  i  to  he  had  0/ Mad  Am  GOUBAUD,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covtnt  Gariem. 


the  other.  Which  side  is  to  be  the  winner,  eventually  ? 
It  would  be  rather  a  rash  thing  to  decide  this  at  once. 
There  are,  however,  promising  symptoms  on  the  side 
of  simplicity.  Most  splendid  tissues,  plain  or  bro- 
caded, of  wonderful  thickness,  are  being  prepared  for 
the  winter.  Brocaded  damasks,  double  faced,  stamped 
or  brocaded  velvets,  striped  or  checked,  the  patterns 
being  formed  by  satin  lines.  With  such  materials, 
no  trimming  is  possible  except  lace  or  frioge  ^  no 


their  cloth  or  faille  dresses  made  after  the  same 
pattern,  and  will  not  be  dressed  with  less  elegance  on 
that  account. 

For  the  present  there  is  nothing  very  new  to  note 
in  the  fashions  of  the  day.  All  our  merveilleuses  are 
at  watering-places,  or  by  the  seaside,  where  they  rest 
from  the  fatigues  caused  by  worldly  pleasures  and 
occupations.  There,  again,  they  cannot  make  up  their 
minds  to  pause  in  that  aimless  restlessness,  which 
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reminds  one  of  that  of  the  squirrel,  which  turns  the 
wheel  in  its  cage  without  one*  instant's  pause,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  moving  its  paws.  Few  women  deny 
themselves  the  fatiguing  pleasure  of  changing  their 
\  dress  four  times  a  day,  and  the  consequence  is  they 
I  come  back  from  their  summer  trip,  for  the  most  part, 
as  weary  as  they  were  on  leaving  Paris. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  toilets  which  a 
Parisian  dressmaker  has  just  sent  off  to  some  of  her 
fair  clients  at  Biarritz : — 


I 
I 

I 


I 
I 


Dinner  dress  of  pale  blue  faille  ^  the  front  part  is 
crossed  with  draperies  of  pale  blue  and  of  cream- 
coloured  faille }  the  train,  very  long  and  quite  plain,  is 
trimmed  lengthwise,  with  quillings  of  Valenciennes  lace 
and  bows  of  cream-coloured  ribbon, corsage  laced  behind, 
long  waisted,  open  en  cosur,  and  trimmed  with  cream- 
coloured  draperies,  covered  with  Valenciennes  lace. 
Visiting  or  reception  dress  of  brocaded  pearl«grey 
I    faille,  over  plain  faille  of  a  darker  shade  of  grey.  Skirt 


trimmed  with  two  drawn  bouillonn^s.  The  second 
skirt  or  tunic,  of  brocaded  silk  material,  is  open  at  the 
sides,  with  bows  of  plain  faille.  Two  pointed  lapels 
finish  this  tunic,  and  are  tied'  behind  over  the  skirt ;  it 
is  trimmed  with  fringe.  Corsage  of  brocaded  faille, 
trimmed  en  gilet  with  the  darker  faille. 

Another,  of  prune  and  pale  rose-coloured  faille. 
The  second  skirt,  which  is  rose-coloured,  is  fastened 
to  the  under  one  of  prune  faille,  all  the  way  down, 
by  a  drawn  bouillonn6  of  prune  faille.  The  points  meet 


at  the  back,  under  a  large  bow  of  prune  faille,  bound 
with  rose  colour.  Cuirasse  bodice,  laced  at  the  back, 
partly  prune  and  partly  rose  colour,  trimmed  with  biais. 
This  toilet  is  completed  by  a  small  drawn  capote, 
of  faille  of  both  colours  with  bird's  wing  put  on  as 
an  aigrette. 

A  complete  costume  is  of  havanah  coloured  cloth, 
faille  of  a  somewhat  darker  shade.  Faille  skirt,  trimmed 
with  one  deep  flounce,  headed  with  five  small  pliss6s. 
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The  tunic  is  composed  in  front  of  alternate  bands  of 
faille  and  cloth.  It  is  fastened  down  obliquely  across  the 
front  with  small  brandebourgs  placed  very  closely 
together,  and  finished  with  passementerie  buttons. 
Corsage  of  havanah  faille.  Cloth  jacket,  slanted  off  very 
much  from  the  hips,  over  a  faille  gilet  5  the  same  brande- 
bourgs are  repeated  upon  the  sides  of  the  jacket  which 
they  appear  to  fasten  down  upon  the  gilet.  Sleeves  of 
cloth  and  faille,  with  brandebourgs  upon  the  outer  seam. 

Robe  de  chambre  of  mauve  cr^pe  de  laine,  trimmed 
all  round  with  a  faille  flounce  of  a  deep  shade  of  violet, 
several  times  gathered,  and  coming  up  as  a  trimming  in 
front,  with  a  lace  quilling. 

To  this  list,  which  is  already  pretty  complete,  we 
may  add  a  black  silk  dress,  that  indispensable  item  in  a 
lady's  wardrobe.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three  pleated 
flounces.  Behind,  a  little  on  one  side,  there  is  a  large 
bow  of  faille.  The  front  part  is  trimmed  with  a  double 
drapery,  coming  out  from  the  hollow  pleat  of  the  train, 
and  fastened  on  one  side.  Corsage  trimmed  with  plisfi6, 
and  black  net-work  passementerie. 

Another  black  silk  dress  is  made  thus.  Skirt  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  with  narrow  gathered  flounces  cut  on 
the  cross,  three  only  in  front,  five  at  the  back.  These 
flounces  are  headed  with  a  drawn  bouillon,  put  on  with  ft 
double  heading.  The  tablier  is  gathered  in  front  and 
draped  under  a  wide  quadruple  pleat,  forming  the  train. 
On  each  side  of  this  pleat  there  is  a  double  lace  quilling 
of  white  lace,  point  d'Alencon,  and  black  lace,  Chantilly. 
Cuirasse  bodice,  quite  plain,  trimmed  as  a  fichu,  with 
opening  en  cceur,  edged  with  black  and  white  lace  to 
match.  Quilted  revers  of  the  same  black  and  white  lace 
upon  tlie  sleeves.  This  charming  toilet  is  equally  suitable 
to  a  young  married  lady,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  coloured 
bows  at  the  throat  and  wrists  and  in  the  hair,  or  to  an 
elderly  lady.  It  can  also  be  copied  in  pearl  grey,  pale 
blue,  and  rose  colour,  etc. 

An  elegant  toilet  for  the  beach  is  of  nut-coloured 
faille  and  nut-coloured  and  white  striped  ditto.  The 
skirt  is  of  plain  nut-coloured  faille,  trimmed  round  the 
bottom  with  a  pleated  flounce  of  the  striped  silk,  cut  on 
the  cross  j  next  comes  a  gathered  flounce  of  plain  nut- 
coloured  silk,  a  second  striped  flounce,  and  a  deep 
drawn  bouillon,  striped  nut  colour  and  white,  cut  on  the 
cross,  and  with  both  its  headings,  top  and  bottom,  bound 
with  a  bias  of  plain  nut-coloured  silk.  Tablier,  gathered 
in  the  middle  of  the  front,  of  striped  silk,  trimmed  with  a 
narrow  nut-coloured  plisse.  This  tablier  is  draped  behind 
under  a  bow  of  nut-coloured  faille ;  upon  the  left  side 
there  is  a  pocket  in  the  shape  of  a  reticule,  fastened  with 
nut-coloured  ribbons.  Corsage  of  striped  faille,  made 
quite  plain,  simply  piped  with  the  striped  faille.  Sleeves 
of  plain  faille,  finished  with  a  narrow  striped  plisse.  Hat 
of  brown  straw,  sloped  over  the  forehead,  trimmed  with 
brown  velvet,  and  at  the  back,  with  a  wreath  of  hedge- 
roses  lying  over  the  hair. 

Nor  must  we  forget  a  very  stylish  and  dressy  toilet 


of  two  shades  of  green  faille.  The  skirt  is  of  pale  green 
faille,  with  a  pleated  flounce  of  the  same  round  the 
bottom,  and  a  bouillon  of  the  darker  silk  above  it.  Tunic 
mantle  with  double  tablier  of  embroidered  net-work, 
trimmed  with  embroidered  guipure.  At  the  back  the 
tunic  is  finished  in  two  long  wide  lapels.  Corsage  of  the 
darker  green  faille,  trimmed  with  a  pliss6  of  the  lighter 
shade.  Over  this  bodice  a  fichu  of  a  very  new  shape  falls 
in  long  lapels ;  it  is,  like  the  tunic  of  embroidered  net- 
work, trimmed  with  guipure. 

We  have  quite  adopted  English  fashions  in  Paris  for 
children,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  seldom  speak  here  of 
their  dress.  Little  girls  up  to  six  or  seven  years  old  wear 
the  American  frock,  pleated  all  the  way  down,  with  very 
long  waist,  and  wide  sash  tied  half  way  up  the  body. 
Little  boys  are  dressed  in  the  same  way  up  to  five  years 
old,  after  which  they  wear  a  tunic  and  short  trousers, 
buttoned  at  the  side  just  under  the  knee.  Little  girls 
upwards  of  seven  years  old  are  generally  dressed  much  as 
reduced  copies  of  their  mammas.  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake,  for  a  simple  dress  is  far  more  becoming  to  them 
than  the  looped-up  tunics  and  tabliers  of  a  lady's  costume. 

A  pretty  dress  for  a  girl  ten  years  old  is  of  light  blue 
Indian  cashmere.  Upon  the  skirt  there  are  two  pleated 
flounces,  trimmed  on  both  sides  with  narrow  white  lace, 
tight-fitting  bodice,  with  long  plain  basque,  and  trimmed 
all  the  way  down  with  narrow  bias  of  the  material,  edged 
on  either  side  with  the  same  white  lace,  long  sleeves  with 
pliss^s  edged  with  lace. 

A  more  simple  one,  for  the  same  age,  is  of  ecru  beige 
material.  The  skirt  is  quite  plain,  the  bodice  is  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  blouse,  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a 
belt.  There  is  a  double  row  of  brown  pearl  buttons  down 
the  front,  and  bias  and  buttons  upon  the  long  sleeves. 
This  model  is  also  made  of  white  pique,  and,  for  the  beach, 
of  brown  hoi  land. 

I  have  also  noticed  for  little  girls  frocks  of  striped 
Oxford  linen,  ecru  and  blue,  or  grey  and  pink,  etc.,  made 
in  the  same  way,  with  long-waisted  pleated  blouse-bodice 
and  plain  skirt.  A  wide  sash  of  the  same  material  is 
fastened  behind,  and  is  sometimes  edged  with  broderie 
Anglaise,  of  which  a  border  also  goes  round  the  throat. 
Such  dresses  are,  to  my  taste,  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
elaborate  toilets  which  are  a  trouble  and  dfscomfort  to  a 
healthy,  sport-loving  girl  of  eight  or  ten  years  old.  As  for 
her  head-gear,  we  should  recommend  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  trimmed  with  the  red  worsted  braid  which  does  not 
fade  or  spoil  in  the  sun  and  sea-breeze. 

The  child's  best  dress  should  be  a  white  pique, 
trimmed  with  broderie  Anglaise,  [also  made  American 
fashion.  The  hat  to  match,  a  broad-brimmed  Leghorn, 
trimmed  with  white  faille  or  black  velvet.  A  feather 
may  be  added,  but  should  be  taken  off*  whenever  rain 
threatens. 

A  beige  dress  for  cooler  days  and  a  watetproof  will 
complete  a  most  useful  and  suitable  outfit  for  a  girl  not 
yet  in  her  teens. 
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For  little  boys^  several  suits  of  brown  holland^  two  of 
white  piqae  for  best,  and  one  of  some  woollen  material, 
will  suffice  for  one  month's  stay  by  the  seaside.  The 
sailor's  hat,  with  sloped-off  brim,  is  still  the  most  fashion- 
able for  boys.  I  greatly  prefer  it,  at  least,  to  the  high- 
crowned  hat,  with  narrow  curled-up  brim,  wbiob  some 
unfortunate  boys  are  made  to  wear,  mucl^  |o  tbo  4<^tri- 
ment  of  their  eyesight  and  comfort  generally. 

Ladies'  chapeaux  are  of  various  shapiM,  tbp  sloped 
paillasson  being  still  the  favourite  for  the  beach  and 
country. 

I  will  describe  a  few  of  the  most  novel  models  {  have 
seen. 

A  black  straw  hat,  placed  very  much  at  tho  back  of 
the  head ;  the  slightly  turned  up  brim  is  bouod  witH  black 
velvet.  Torsade  of  black  gauze,  forming  a  large  boWi 
fastens  on  two  bronzed  wings.  A  long  black  feather  goes 
round  the  crown,  and  falls  at  the  back. 

A  brown  straw  hat,  sloping  down  in  front,  and  turned 
up  behind  with  a  large  bow,  and  lapels  of  browD  velvet 
under  the  brim.  A  fichu  of  netted  brown  silk  ia  arranged 
over  the  crown,  with  ends  falling  at  the  back.  Large 
golden  brown  wing  on  one  side. 

Black  chip  hat,  of  the  same  shape  as  the  preceding, 
trimmed  with  a  voluminous  scarf  of  cream-white  silk 
gauze,  tastefully  arranged  round  the  crown,  with  a  panache 
of  undyed  ostrich  feathers,  very  much  at  the  back. 

A  hat  of  unbleached  paillasson  straDM>  trimmed  with 
navy  blue  Surah  foulard.  This  foulard  ia  arranged  in  a 
bias  fold  round  the  crown,  with  large  loops  at  the  aide,  in 
which  nestles  a  small  humming  bird.  A  large  bow  of  the 
navy  blue  foulard  is  also  placed  under  the  turned  up  brim 
at  the  back. 

A  diadem  bonnet  of  black  straw,  trimmed  on  the  top. 


with  a  broad  bandeau  of  black  velvet,  two  black  feathers 
drooping  at  the  back,  and  two  green  wings  at  the  side 
and  under  the  brim,  with  a  large  wreath  of  field- 
flowers. 

Another  bonnet  of  the  capote  shape  is  of  white  chip, 
with  wreath  of  Spanish  jessamine  and  monthly  roses 
both  over  and  under  the  open  border.  This  bonnet  is  put 
on  very  much  at  the  back  of  the  head.  In  fact,  the  two 
extremes  are  equally  fashionable.  Dressy  bonnets  are 
placed  quite  at  the  back  of  the  head  ^  while  hats  conceal 
the  brow  and  eyes.  The  latter  are  not  now  trimmed  with 
flowers,  but  more  simply,  with  velvet  or  faille,  a  scarf 
veil,  and  a  wing  or  feather. 

For  the  autumn  season,  some  of  our  good  milliners 
are  preparing  capotes  of  drawn  silk,  real  capotes  with 
curtains,  but  of  very  graceful  shape.  But  this  model 
requires  to  be  composed  with  peculiar  taste.  The  capotes 
are  generally  made  matched  to  the  costume,  with  which 
they  are  meant  to  wear. 

We  have  also  a  new  coiffure  to  mention,  which  is 
extremely  styliah  and  fashionable.  It  is  the  Aonda  coif- 
fure, composed  of  a  scarf  of  spangled  gauze,  artistically 
twisted  in  oriental  style,  quite  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
with  coques  of  faille  and  bronzed  cherries  forming  the 
heading  of  the  pins  with  which  the  coiffure  is  fastened 
on.  The  hair  should  be  arranged  in  rouleaux  in  front, 
and  in  long  curls  behind. 

Large  pins,  with  gold,  silver,  or  steel  heads,  are  also 
much  used  to  fasten  the  hair,  not  only  with  this  style  of 
coiflTure,  but  with  more  simple  ones.  Large  ear-drops  to 
match,  complete  the  parure.  As  for  bracelets,  the  porte- 
bonheur  still  reigns  supreme,  and  is  made  in  all  materials 
more  or  less  costly,  from  plain  wood  to  gold  enriched 
with  precious  stones. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 


No.  I.  Visiting  Dress  of  Grst  Cheviot. — Short 
I  train  skirt,  with  deep  flounce  at  the  bottom.  This  flounce 
I  is  trimmed  with  two  crossway  bands  of  blue  faille,  piped, 
vith  a  darker  shade.    Tunique  with  square-cut  tablier, 
divided  at  the  sides,  and  drawn  up  in  pleats  behind, 
trimmed  with  crossway  band  of  net  faille,  piped  with  the 
darker  shade.    Pocket  at  the  side,  trimmed  with  flat  bows 
of  ribbon  to  match .  C uirasse,  with  peplum-shaped  basques, 
trimmed  to  correspond.    The  fronts  are  turned  back  with 
rcyers.  Bonnet  of  grey  felt,  the  brim  bound  with  dark  blue, 
>vith  torsade  of  pale  blue  damassfe  silk,  with  tinted  roses  ; 
I  the  crown  trimmed  with  blue  silk,  and  grey  feathers. 


No.  2.  Costume  of  Light-coloured  Cashmere. — 
Short  train  skirt,  trimmed  up  the  front  with  bouillonne, 
with  double-ruched  heading  on  either  side.  At  the  back  it 
is  trimmed  with  a  flounce,  headed  by  bouillonnes.  Tablier 
pointed  at  the  side,  drawn  up  at  the  back  with  bows  of 
black  ribbon,  with  pouff  of  the  cashmere.  The  edges  are 
bordered  with  a  flounce  of  black  faille,  and  a  bow  of 
black  ribbon  is  placed  upon  the  extremity  of  the  point. 
Drawn  pocket,  trimmed  with  cord  and  tassels.  C uirasse 
bodice,  striped  with  black  braid.  Drawn  sleeves  of 
black  faille,  with  cornet  of  cashmere,  and  band  of  black 
faille. 
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C14.— Dkess  of  Grosgrain. 

Paper  Pattern^  5f.  6d. ;  Flat  Pattern,  half-price;  to  be  had     Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

514. — Dress  of  Grosgrain. 

Dress  of  grosgrain  and  poult-de-soie.  The  skirt  is  slightly  trained,  and  is  trimmed  with  alternate  plain  bands 
of  the  material  and  rows  of  graduated  shell  pleatings.  The  bodice  and  tablier  are  in  checked  grosgrain, 
trimmed  witli  handsome  lace. 
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515.— Toilet  of  Batiste  Ecru. 


Paper  Pattern,  sr.  Gd.;  Flat  Pattern,  half-price;  to  be  had  of  MADAME  GOUBAUD,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

515. — ^Toilet  of  Batiste  Ecru. 

The  principal  novelty  of  this  graceful  toilet  is  the  lace  of  batiste  ecru,  embroidered  with  blue  silk,  which  is 
introduced  on  the  skirt  between  closely  pleated  flounces  on  the  back  breadths,  the  front  being  left  perfectly  plain. 
On  the  tunic  and  jacket  the  lace  is  introduced  in  vertical  stripes,  with  frills  to  correspond  with  those  on  the 
skirt.   At  the  back  an  ^harpe  of  blue  grosgrain. 
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SYLVIA'S  LETTER. 


T 1  rHILE  thinking  over  what  my  letter  should  be  about 
on  this  broiling  August  day,  I  have  been  watching 
the  people  pass  the  window,  and  comparing  their  dresses 
as  regards  coolness  and  heat.    I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  colours  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
effect ;  they  give  an  appearance  of  coolness  or  the  reverse, 
whatever  the  reality  may  be.    A  stout  lady  passed  by, 
wearing  creaking  boots,  and  the  very  sound  sent  a  little 
wave  of  heat  over  me.    Soon  after  comes  a  refreshing 
vision.    It  is  a  girl  of  about  twenty,  dressed  in  white 
muslin,  soft  and  clear.    It  has  never  been  washed,  and  it 
is  not  stiff.    It  is  relieved  by  ft  few  bows  of  the  very 
palest  pink  ribbon.    A  wide  brimmed  strciw  hat,  trimmed 
with  the  same,  almost  removes  the  necessity  for  a  sun- 
shade, but  the  young  lady  holdd  one  of  silk,  lined  with 
pmk.    Her  gloves  are  not  too  tight,  and  her  boots  do  not 
creak,  and  there  is  only  a  pale  pink  flush  on  her  cheeky 
which  looks  as  if  its  home  were  there.    In  other  words, 
whether  she  feels  cool  or  not,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  she  can,  she  looks  so.    There  is  a  lady  in  black  silk ; 
how  hot  she  looks !    The  dress  is  particularly  elegant, 
but  it  is  longer  than  the  usual  walking  length,  and  conse- 
quently makes  such  a  dust  that  she  is  obliged  to  hold  it 
up — quite  a  labour  on  such  a  melting  day  !    Perhaps  she 
is  in  mourning,  and  obliged  to  wear  black  ?    No,  for  she 
has  brown  kid  gloves  on,  and  a  white  and  rose  parasol. 
She  could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  warmer  dress,  and  the 
dust  lies  in  thick  folds  in  every  corner  and  line  of  the 
trimming. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  grey  Is  a  cool 
colour,  but  that  "stuff"  materials  are  warm  wear.  A 
girl  passes  in  a  stuff  costume  of  grey  trimmed  with  grey. 
It  is  a  pretty  dress,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  a  cool  one, 
for  its  wearer  seems  very  hot.  But  may  It  not  be  owing 
to  that  enormous  mass  of  hair  which  covers  her  head, 
neck,  and  part  of  her  shoulders,  and  is  In  its  turn  partly 
covered  by  a  bonnet  almost  as  large,  with  Its  fluttering 
ends  of  ribbon  and  lace,  and  garniture  of  feather  and 
flower?  Impossible  for  any  one  to  feel  cool  under  the 
weight  of  several  pounds  of  head-dress.  As  if  to  verify 
this  conclusion,  there  comes  past  a  young  lady  whose 
plentiful  brown  hair  is  simply  bound  round  and  round 
her  head,  high  above  the  forehead,  and  well  raised  from 
the  neck.  She  wears  a  coquettish  little  hat  of  lace,  and  a 
grey  linen  dress,  with  a  loose  jacket  of  the  same  material. 

The  coolest  colours  are  mauve,  lavender,  green,  blue, 
and  pink,  in  their  lighter  shades ;  and  they  are  still  cooler 
when  deftly  mixed  with  white.  White  is  cool,  but  re- 
quires something  to  soften  it — black  lace,  for  instance. 
Scarlet  is  hot,  we  may  remember  that  a  blind  man  said 
that  to  touch  scarlet  always  reminded  him  of  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet  5  yellow  not  so  much  so,  and  the  neutral 


colours  carry  out  their  neutrality  in  this  re^)ect,  depend- 
ibg  for  character  and  effect  on  their  accompaniments. 
Pale  grey  is  always  pleasant  to  look  at  in  hot  weather. 

Our  correspondents  are  always  asking  about  new 
Styles  for  arranging  the  hair,  so  we  present  them  with 
this,  which  is  graceful  and  unexaggerated.  The  hair  falls 
in  S  plait  at  the  back,  and  is  interspersed  with  bows  of 
ribbon  at  the  top.    It  is  very  much  cr^pc  in  front,  and 


worn  low  on  the  forehead.  It  is  strange  that  the  farther 
back  bonnets  are  worn,  the  moris  the  hair  is  dragged  for- 
wards. Bonnets  are  now  worn  very  much  at  the  back, 
and  the  hair  invades  the  eye-brows.  Hats  are  coining  to 
the  front  again,  which  is  sensible.  "  May  their  shadow 
never  be  less  1 "  We  want  all  the  shade  we  can  procure 
this  hot  weather. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  season  is  over,  and  everybody 
— ah !  not  quite  everybody — cati  rush  away  from  these 
burning  streets.  Yes,  thi6  season  is  over,  as  Pv^h 
says : — 

A  season  of  polo,  and  poker,  and  balls. 

Of  wet  garden  parties — ^passed  3rawning,  indoors. 
A  season  of  making  most  wearisome  calls. 

And  enduring  returns  from  more  wearisome  bores. 
A  season  of  mirth  and  success  to  a  few, — 

To  many  a  season  of  failure  and  pain. 
A  season  of  yearning  to  see  something  neW| 

A  season  of  seeking  for  pleasure  in  vain. 
O  Season  of  Slavery  !  why  do  we  shrink 

From  breaking  the  fetters  that  bind  us  to  thee?— 
Good  gracious  !  it's  time  to  be  off  to  the  Rink  f 

I  promised  the  Dashes  to  meet  them  at  three  I 
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After  a  whirl  such  as  this,  sea-breezes  ought  to  be 
agreeable  things. 

Do  any  of  our  readers  ever  take  a  little  bit  of  fancy 
work  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  "sad  sea  waves?'' 
Here  is  a  pretty  little  flower- basket,  which  is  easily  made. 


The  shape  is  cut  out  in  cardboard  in  four  pieceSi  broad  at 
the  top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom.  These  are  sewed 
together,  and  covered  with  silk.  The  handle  is  then  cut 
out )  it  is  quite  straight,  and  is  sewed  on  to  the  sides. 
The  rosettes  are  made  of  folded  ribbon  sewed  on  a  foun- 
dation. The  basket  looks  equally  pretty  covered  with 
coloured  calico,  or  scraps  of  percale  left  over  from  a  dress 
and  the  rosettes  in  tape  to  match.  • 

To  those  who  prefer  crochet  or  tatting,  I  may  recom- 
mend Walter  Evans*  cottons. 

The  AcM^  Glove  gives  good  wear,  and  is  well  cut  in 
superior  soft  kid.  Post-Office  Orders  are  to  be  made 
payable  to  Jannings  and  Son,  16,  Fenchurch  Street, 
E  C.  Several  who  have  bought  them  on  Sylvia*s  recom- 
mendation have  expressed  their  approval  of  them.  The 
price  is  2s.  pd.  per  pair,  with  single  buttons  3  3s.  3d,  with 
double. 

I  receive  many  letters  asking  for  advice  on  cosmetics, 
so  I  think  it  better  to  touch  on  that  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous subject  here.  We  ought  all  to  do  our  best  to 
make  ourselves  look  as  nice  as  we  can ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  where  this  attention  to  the  person  verges 
t>n  "seeming  to  be  what  we  are  not.*'  Some  there  are 
who  rush  into  one  of  the  two  extremes.  At  one  end  we 
Have  the  nuns  of  the  *'  Bernardine  Benedictine  "  order, 
who  were  clothed  as  coarsely  and  meagrely  as  possible, 
who  possessed  all  garments  in  common,  and  who  con- 
sidered, as  Victor  Hugo  tells  us  in  "  Les  Miserables,*' 
that  to  "  use  a  tooth-brush  was  to  take  the  first  step  on  a 
ladder  whose  last  was  at  the  gate  of  the  infernal  regions.'* 
We  quote  from  memory,  and  imagine  that  the  original 
sentence  was  couched  in  somewhat  stronger  terms.  With 
these  we  need  hardly  say  we  do  not  agree.  The  time  we 
spend  on  our  fashion  article  each  week  is  sufficient  proof 


of  the  contrary.  Then  at  the  other  end  we  have  those 
ladies,  old,  young,  and  middle-aged,  who  apply  to  the 
successors  of  Mdme.  Rachel  to  be  made  "  beautiful  for 
ever,"  who  use  enamel  and  rouge  in  such  enormous 
quantities,  as  seriously  to  injure  the  skin,  and  to  whom 
hair-dyes  eventually  become  a  daily  necessity.  These  are 
the  two  extremes  sensible  people  pursue  a  middle  course 
in  this  as  well  as  other  matters.  To  begin  with  the 
chevelure ;  they  do  not  hold  pomade  in  utter  abomination. 
They  know  that  some  hair  requires  it,  not  only  as  a 
beautifier,  but  in  order  to  keep  up  the  .strength  and  fine- 
ness of  its  texture.  Hair-wash,  too,  they  advocate  where 
the  manufacturers  can  be  depended  on  5  and  rightly,  for 
some  of  these  have^  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  hair 
and  skin  of  the  head.  They  try  shampooing,  and  ever 
after  the  first  trial  have  it  performed  regularly  twice  a 
Week.  As  to  cosmetics,  they  totally  disapprove  of  those 
containing  injurious  and  poisonous  ingredients,  and  trust 
to  clean  water,  good  soap,  fresh  air,  moderate  exercise, 
regular  diet,  and  a  good  conscience,  for  the  colouring  of 
lips  and  cheeks,  and  the  brightening  of  their  eyes.  Some 
cosmetics  there  are,  we  believe,  which,  in  reality,  contain 
only  a  most  innocent  and  useful  infusion  of  various 
liquids,  and  which  may  with  advantage  be  applied  to  a 
skin)devoid  of  clearness,  or  given  to  freckles.  Doubtless 
these  may  be  found  beneficial,  but  we  pin  our  faith  to  the 
above  recipe.  At  the  same  time,  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  best  of  and  preserve  the  advantages  bestowed 
by  nature.  We  have  seen  good  teeth  destroyed  by  want 
of  carej  nothing  so  well  repays  a  little  trouble  as  the 
teeth. 

Complexions  ought  also  to  have  a  due  amount  of  care 
expended  on  their  preservation. 

How  often  does  one  see  an  elderly  lady  with  rubicund 
cheeks  and  (low  be  it  spoken)  nose,  who  declares  that 
when  she  was  her  daughter's  age  she  had  exactly  the 
same  lovely  colour !  Why,  then,  did  it  not  subside  into 
softened  but  still  comely  tints,  instead  of  thus  concen- 
trating its  forces  into  the  most  objectionable  part  of  the 
countenance  ?  Because  its  owner  took  no  care  of  it,  used 
bad  soap  and  hard  water,  came  in  out  of  a  cold  wind  and 
sat  down  opposite  a  hot  fire,  took  to  heavy  dinners  or 
**  little  suppers  "  as  she  grew  older — I  have  seen  a  com- 
plexion change  beyond  recognition  in  the  half  hour  after 
dinner — and  thought  it  good  for  her  health  to  take  her 
drives  without  the  protection  of  a  gauze  veil  in  winter 
weather,  when  the  wind  was  cold  enough  to  bring  tears 
to  her  eyes. 

We  may  all  ,be  excused  for  taking  such  harmless  pre- 
cautions as  our  imaginary  character  neglected,  for  we  want 
to  look  nice  as  long  as  we  can.  Even  if  we  live  to  be 
quite  old,  we  would  rather  be  beautiful  old  ladies  than 
ugly  old  ladies,  and  I  have  known  old  ladies  who  were 
more  beautiful  than  they  ever  could  have  been  as  young 
girls — not  with  beauty  of  feature,  but  the  superior  beauty 
of  expression  united  with  softness  of  colouring. 

Sylvia. 


\)m'\^w\\i)\i     onu  cut-out  paper  pattern. 

lUM^I^rniNO  JACKKT. 

'hliM  |hII»'M(  iMMMttU  HMVMM  |i)(>M>A  liMiiki  Ironti  nMr-piece,  upper  and  under  portion  of  sleere, coll^> 
m\  Milt  AhnMl  N  KHiit  HMit  M  lifilf  of  yMiil  wUli*  iiuU'rUI  would  be  required  to  cut  this  jacket,  which  is 
lllM**lHh'»l  tH  IMH         MM  (IlK  H|i|iMi9lll>  (IN||t>. 


/V/^r  /*0f/0t0t  It,  tJ,  I  Nfit  l*utl$ffi,  hatf-fi'i(t\  to  be  Attd o/ Madame  Goubaud,  30,  ffewrnt/a  Street,  Coveni  Gatiiem. 

\\\\%  niintt  M  ilufip  pllmi*,  itllrlifd  down  !«p  and  bollom  wllh  narrow-piped  frillings.  Tunic  of  Madras  plaided  fancy 
fiiMl»«HMlf  Willi  \i\nn  UiUU  of  pftror  k  fiiilU»  fof  ining  in  front  a  tablier,  which  is  draped  tt  the  sides  and  back,  and  finished 
)»y  tWM  l»(p»*U  pl^Mli^d  und  Joined  ioftther  by  bowi  of  faille.  Cuirasse  bodice  of  the  fancjr  material,  piped  with  £ulle,  and 
If  IliHMixl  Willi  bUn  toU\n  of  tht  same,  forming  a  plain  collar  and  revers,  edged  with  a  tit^  frilling.  Sleeves,  also  of  the 
fiiiM  y  Mmlf*iit«l,  with  r^vniN  to  mutch  IhoN  of  the  bodice,  and  finished  with  fkille  ho^, 

AiiMlliPi  veiy  pirtty  (lici^n  U  of  Surah  foulard,  striped  green  and  rose*€olour,  over  a  white  ground;  the  skirt  is 
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ornamented  with  two  flounces,  Which  are  increased  in  sire  at  the  back,  and  are  finished  with  very  narrow  pliss^  tut  on 
the  cross.  The  tablier  forms  large  pleats,  superposed  in  front ;  at  the  back  the  two  ends  are  crossed  ;  the  end  which  is 
passed  over  is  finished  quite  short,  with  a  bow  ;  that  which  is  passed  under  is  longer,  and  forms  a  loop  ;  the  tablier 
is  edged  with  a  piping  and  fringe  of  all  the  colours  of  the  foulard.  Corsage  cut  the  cross-way  of  the  material,  so  that 
the  stripes  form  a  V  pattern  in  the  middle  of  the  back  and  front ;  round  basques,  slit  open  a  little  behind  and  trimmed 


like  the  tunic,  with  piping  and  fringe.  Collar  and  cufifs  of  the  material  cut  on  the  cross,  finely  gauffered  and  edged  with 
fringe.    Revers  to  match  round  the  bottom  of  the  coat  sleeves. 

A  tasteful  costume  for  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old  is  of  blue  foulard  and  creme  cashmere.  The  foulard  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  fine  narrow  gathered  flounces,  piped  top  and  bottom  ;  the  tablier,  of  creme  cashmere,  is  draped  behind 
under  a  large  bow  of  blue  ribbon,  and  is  trimmed  with  a  frilling,  edged  with  narrow  silk  fringe  to  match. 

Cuirasse  bodice  of  cashmere,  with  small  puffings  of  foulard,  following  the  outline  of  the  shoulders,  and  coming  down 
in  front  to  the  bottom  of  the  basque,  which  is  finished  like  the  toblier,  with  a  frilling  and  fringe.   Bows  of  blue  ribbon 
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down  the  front  and  also  upon  the  sleeves,  which  are  trimmed  to  correspond  with  the  bodice.  Bell-shaped  hat  of  white 
straw,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  bluebells  and  heather. 

Excepting  a  few  very  eccentric  shapes,  which  we  should  not  care  to  describe,  or  our  lady  readers  to  wear,  there  is 
nothing  very  new  in  chapeaux  this  month.   The  flat-shaped  capote  of  Leghorn  straw  or  French  white  chip,  wreathed 


5?3.— CosTL'MK  OF  Black  Grosgkain  (fkont).  | 

Paper  Pattern^  \s.  6d. ;  Flat  Paiiem^  half-price;  to  be  had  of  Madame  Goubauu,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  I 

with  flowers,  is  the  dressy  bonnet  par  excellence.    It  is  worn  at  the  back,  so  as  to  show  the  front  hair.   The  chapeaa  ^ 

for  demi- toilette,  for  excursions,  and  the  beach  or  country  is  quite  different.  It  is  high-crowned  and  sloped  very  much  | 
over  the  brow,  while  turned  up  at  the  back  with  wide  coques  of  faille  or  velvet  ribbon.    In  front  there  is  a  torsade  and  a 

feather,  or  a  cluster  of  flowers.   This  chapeau  is  generally  made  of  black  straw  or  chip.   For  the  seaside,  a  gauze  veil  1 

is  added,  which  is  long  enough  to  be  thrown  round  the  neck  as  a  scarf.  I 
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What  are  still  worn,  and  will  be  till  late  autumn,  are  dresses  of  self-coloured  lawn  and  batiste,  combined  with  the 
same  materiab  striped  more  or  less  widely,  and  trimmed  with  Mechlin  or  Valenciennes  lace,  or  with  pUss^s.  This  is  a 
very  pretty  and  elegant  style.  For  instance,  on  a  dress  of  white  and  rose-coloured  striped  batiste  arc  placed  strips  of 
Mechlin  lace,  between  each  plissd,  which  is  itself  edged  with  'a  border  of  the  same. 


5a4.--CosTUME  OF  Black  Grosgrain  (back).  Price  as  523. 


The  tablier  is  still  generally  preferred  to  other  modes  for  batiste  and  lawn  dresses,  though  for  silk  materials  the 
trained  dress  opening  over  an  under-skirt,  or  the  robe  k  quilles  are  now  considered  more  stylish. 

For  the  seaside  the  Watteau  blouse  is  both  elegant  and  convenient.  It  is  trimmed  with  faille  bows,  and  may  be 
worn  vnth  a  dress  either  of  the  same  material  or  different.  Stripes  of  different  widths  combined  in  the  same  toilet  are 
now  more  fashionable  than  checks  or  plaids. 
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No.  512.  Dress  for  Little  Girl  of  Nine  to  Eleven 
Years. 

Sldrt,  tunic,  and  bodice  of  striped  grey  woollen  cloth, 
trimmed  with  pleatings  of  a  checked  pattern,  bound  on  each 
side  with  red  piping.  Echarpe  of  the  same  material  Frills 
and  cuffs  of  pleated  muslin. 

No.  513.  Apron  for  Little  Girls  of  Seven  to  Nine 
Years  old. 

Apron  of  black  grosgrain  silk  with  half-bodice,  trimmed 
with  trills  of  the  same  material.  The  frills  should  be  care- 
fully fringed  out  about  half-an-inch  in  depth. 

Nos.  516, 517.  Dress  of  Ecru  Coloured  Toile  de  Laine. 

Skirt,  tunic,  and  bodice  of  ecru  coloured  toile  de  laine. 
The  skirt  is  slightly  trained,  and  has  a  deep  closely-pleated 
flounce,  graduated  in  front.  Tunic  of  the  same  material, 
very  long  in  front,  and  open  at  the  back,  where  it  is  tied 
below  the  pouf  with  a  cord  and  tassels.  Several  rows  of 
white  braid  and  a  deep  fringe  complete  the  trimming  of  the 
tunic.  The  jacket  bodice  fits  closely  to  the  figure,  and  is 
trimmed  to  correspond. 

No.  518.  Dress  for  Little  Girls  of  Two  to  Four 
Years  old. 

Dress  of  bright  blue  poplin,  the  skirt  entirely  untrimmed  ; 
the  bodice  trimmed  with  revers  of  the  same  material,  van- 
dyked  in  front,  and  bound  with  blue  grosgrain  silk.  On  the 
shoulders,  and  at  the  waist,  bows  of  blue  grosgrain.  The 
Vandykes  are  edged  with  deep  guipure  lace,  and  a  narrower 
lace  IS  introduced  round  the  neck,  and  on  the  sleeves. 

No.  519.  Apron  of  Black  Grosgrain  Silk, 

scalloped  round  the  edge,  and  finished  off  with  a  narrow 
border  of  passementerie,  and  designs  in  appliqud  of  black 
silk. 

No.  520.  Illustration  of  our  Cut-out  Pattern. 

Jacket  of  black  and  white  striped  vigogne,  trimmed  with 
black  grosgrain  silk  and  guipure  lace. 

Nos.  521,  522.  Two  Fichus. 

No.  521. — Fichu  of  black  cashmere,  trimmed  with  black 
guipure  lace,  and  border  of  beaded  passementerie.  Hat  of 
white  straw,  with  grosgrain  ribbon  and  fiowers. 

No.  522. — Fichu  of  black  Sicilian  cloth,  trimmed  with 
guipure  lace,  and  a  crdpe  fringe,  and  a  beaded  passementerie 
border. 

Nos.  523,  524.  Costume  of  Black  Grosgrain  and 
Batiste  Ecru. 

Trained  skirt  of  black  groserain  silk,  arranffed  in  narrow 
fiounces  of  the  same  material.  Polonaise  of  batiste  ecru, 
very  long  at  the  back  and  in  front,  and  open  at  the  sides. 
The  polonaise  is  prettily  trinmied  with  guipure  insertion  and 
fringe  of  the  same  shade. 

No.  525.  Embroidered  Knitting  Basket. 

The  basket  itself  consists  of  an  oval  piece  of  fancy  straw, 
eight  inches  broad  and  twelve  long,  with  straw  handles, 
embroidered  in  chain  stitch  with  black  wool,  and  in  point 
russe  with  red,  blue,  and  black  wooL  The  straw  part  of  the 
basket  is  then  fitted  with  side  pockets,  and  with  a  bag  of 
bright  blue  cashmere ;  the  latter  is  drawn  up  by  means  of  a 
blue  silk  cord  passed  through  the  hem.  Between  the  side 
pockets  and  the  bag  there  is  an  opening  left  for  the  knitting- 
needles,  which  is  finished  off  by  a  narrow  hem,  drawn  up  by 
elastic.  The  basket  is  lined  with  blue  caishmere,  and  a 
double  strip  of  the  same  material  is  introduced  beneath  the 
embroidered  handle.   See  Illustration. 


Nos.  526,  531.  Embroidered  Neck  Rest. 

The  cover  of  this  pretty  cushion  is  of  brown  satin,  quilted 
in  diamonds,  and  ornamented  with  two  strips  of  emMdoy.  I 
2\  inches  broad.   No.  531  gives  the  origin^  size  of  thecc-  1 
broidery,  which  is  executed  with  berlin  wool,  and  filosdl*  it  I 
cross-stitch.  The  colours  required  are  maize  silk,  red,  greca, 
black,  and  white.   The  cushion  is  finished  off  with  silk  co^i  | 
find  tassels,  which  are  chosen  to  correspond  with  the  e!&- 
broidery  or  the  satin  ground. 

Nos.  527,  528.  Baby's  Swathing  Baijd. 

This  band  requires  a  strip  of  white  Java  canvas  70  indes  ! 
long  and  6  broad,  embroidered  in  a  slanting  direction  r>j: 
tatting  cotton,  in  point  russe,  and  edged  with  button-hole 
stitch.  When  the  work  is  so  far  completed,  crochet  msA 
the  edge  as  follows  :  alternately  3  double,  i  purl  of  3  chain, 
and  I  double  in  the  first  stitch.  The  band  is  then  tied  wi'Ji 
white  tape. 

No.  529.  Ornamental  Sachet  of  Blue  Satik,  ^ 

lined  with  scented  wadding  and  cardboard,  and  ornamented 
with  small  white  buttons.  The  sachet  is  edged  with  white 
silk  cord,  arranged  in  loops,  as  shown  in  our  IIlustntiQ:i.  I 
Inside  the  ss^chet,  which  is  lined  with  blue  satin,  ribbons  are 
introduced,  through  which  the  laces,  handkerchiefs,  etc,  are 
passed.  | 

No.  530.  Flower  Stand  with  Chain  and  Hook,  j 

The  framework  of  the  stand  consists  of  black  polished 
cane,  and  we  give  in  our  supplement  of  to-day  the  pattern  of 
the  cardboard  sides.   When  the  cardboard  is  cut  out  i:  is  | 
covered  with  silk,  which  has  been  previously  embroidered 
with  purse  silk  in  satin  stitch  and  point-russe.   The  stand  is  1 
then  fitted  with  bronze  chains  and  a  hook,  and  when  the  | 
ferns  and  fiowers  are  tastefully  arranged,  and  the  stand  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  or  before  the  window,  our  far 
readers  will  be  repaid  for  their  time  and  trouble. 

No.  532.   Square  for  Coverlets,  Antimacassars. 
ETC,  in  Russian  Braid  and  Crochet. 

Materials :  Ecru  coloured  Russian  braid  with  single  rov 
of  loops,  and  white  crochet  cotton,  medium  size.  Arrange 
the  braid  in  a  double  square,  according  to  Illustration  53:. 
fastenin^^  the  pieces  together  with  great  care.  The  cenue 
design  IS  crocheted  separately  as  follows :  ist  round :  *,  15 
chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  9th  chain  stitch,  4  double  in  the; 
previous  stitches,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  next  free  stitch,  repei: 
3  times  from  l  slip  stitch  to  close.  2nd  round  :  *,  2  doubli. 
miss  I,  I  slip  stitch,  4  double,  fi  i  double  in  the  loop  of  c 
stitches  macle  out  of  the  15  chain,  4  chain,  4  long  treble 
where  the  i  double  was  wonced,  3  chain,  repeat  twice  im- 
t,  then  7  double  in  the  same  loop,  4  double,  miss  i,  i  sip 
stitch  in  the  ist  slip  stitch,  taking  m  all  the  stitches  betvec?. 
so  that  on)y  the  upper  part  of  the  ist  slip  stitch  remains  free, 
I  double,  repeat  3  times  Arom  At  the  end,  i  slip  stitd. 
fasten  and  cu^  the  thread.  This  completes  the  central  figuit 
Then  for  the  4  sides  of  the  square,  with  18  loops  on  each 
side  of  the  braid,  proceed  as  follows  :  3rd  round  :  i  treble 
in  the  2nd  loop,  15  times  alternately  i  chain,  i  treble  intk 
next  loop,  then  i  chain,  i  treble  in  the  next  loop  (the  upper 
parts  not  yet  drawn  up),  i  treble  in  the  next  loop,  the  upper 
parts  to  be  drawn  up  together  with  those  of  the  last  treble,  t 
chain,  repeat  from  •  3  times,  i  slip  stitch  to  close  it" 
round  :  5  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  i  treble,  3  times  alter 
nately,  miss  2,  i  treble,  2  chain,  *,  then  miss  2,  i  trebie,  i; 
chain,  joining  the  6th  and  i  ith  to  tfie  central  figure,  as  shows 
in  the  Illustration,  i  double  in  the  last  treble,  i  chaia.- 
times  alternately  miss  2,  i  treble,  2  chain,  miss  2,  1  titbit 
(not  drawn  up),  miss  j,  I  treble,  the  upper  parts  to  be  <in«t 
up  with  the  last  treble,  twice  alternately  2  chain,  miss  i  • 
treble,  then  iS  chain,  jein  te  Uie  centie  figure  (see  IDustradoc 
then  I  double  in  the  last  treble,  2  chain,  twice  alte^llte^ 
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miss  2, 1  treble,  2  chain,  repeat  twice  from  *,  then  miss  2,  i 
treble,  15  chain,  joining  the  6th  and  nth  to  the  centre  figure ; 
I  double  in  the  last  treble,  i  chain,  4  times  alternately  miss 
2, 1  treble,  i  chain,  then  miss  2,  i  treble  (not  drawn  up),  i 
slip-stitch  in  the  3  chain  that  formed  i  treble,  6  slip  stitch, 
18  chain,  joining  the  8th  to  the  a  upper  parts  of  the  last 
treble  but  2,  and  the  13th  to  the  centre  figure,  i  slip  stitch  in 
the  last  slip  stitch.  Then  follow  the  little  comer  squares 
with  3  loops  on  each  side  :  i  treble,  *,  i  chain,  i  treble  (not 
drawn  up),  i  treble,  the  upper  parts  to  be  drawn  up  with  the 
last  treble,  i  chain,  i  treble,  repeat  3  times  from  *.  Fasten, 
and  cut  the  thread.  Then  follow  the  oblong  spaces  with  18 
loops  on  each  side,  i  treble  in  the  2nd  loop  of  the  long  side, 
I  chain,  t,  i  treble,  2  chain,  i  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  double 
in  the  ist  stitch,  3  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  i  double  in  the  ist 
of  the  3  chain,  twice  alternately  i  treble,  i  chain,  repeat  4 
times  from  tj  then  i  treble  (not  drawn  up),  i  treble  in  the 
next  loop  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  last,  i  chain,  i  treble,  i 
chain,  l  treble  (not  drawn  up),  i  treble  drawn  up  with  the 
last,  16  times  alternately  i  chain,  i  treble,  joining  the  3rd, 
6th,  9th,  1 2th,  and  ijlh  to  the  centre  of  the  3  chain  between 
the  opposite  purls,  then  i  chain,  I  treble  (not  drawn  up),  i 
treble  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  last,  i  chain,  i  treble,  i  chain, 
I  treble  (not  drawn  up),  i  treble  to  be  drawn  up  with  the 
last,  I  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  ist  treble.  Fasten,  and  cut 
the  thread.  The  outside  of  the  square  is  finished  off  with  a 
row  as  follows  :  alternately  I  treble,  I  chain,  but  at  each 
corner  of  the  square  3  treble  separated  by  I  chain  between 
each  are  required  to  prevent  the  work  from  being  too  tight. 

No.  533.   Crochet  Edging  for  Under-linen. 

Commence  with  8  chain,  join,  and  form  a  circle.  2nd 
row :  12  double.  3rd  row  :  3  chain,  and  work  4, treble  on  the 
chain,  6  of  these  are  made,  and  the  outer  border  is  chain 
stitches  with  picots. 

No.  534.  Lace  for  Washing  Materials,  Under- 
LINEN,  ETC.  Crochet. 

Along  a  foundation-chain  of  the  requisite  length  crochet 
as  follows  :  ist  row  :  *,  I  treble,  I  chain,  I  purl  of  5  chain, 
and  I  slip  stitch  in  the  first  stitch,  i  chain,  I  treble  where  the 
last  was  worked,  7  chain,  miss  8,  repeat  from  *.   2nd  row  : 

I  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  7  chain,  I  chain,  I  purl,  I  chain, 
I  treble  where  the  last  was  worked,  7  chain,  repeat  from  *. 
3rd  row  :  *,  1  treble  in  the  centre  of  the  7  chain,  I  chain,  I 
purl,  I  chain,  i  treble  where  the  last  was  worked,  3  chain,  3 
purl,  I  double  in  the  third  chain  stitch  before  the  purls,  3 
chain,  repeat  from  4th  row  :  *,  I  double  in  the  centre  of 
the  centre  purl,  l  chain,  l  purl  downwards  (take  out  the 
needle  from  the  stitch,  put  it  in  the  first  of  the  5  chain,  and 
pull  the  stitch  through),  I  chain,  i  purl,  1 1  chain,  I  double  in 
the  5th  of  the  1 1  purl,  then  in  the  loop  of  chain  f  i  double,  3 
chain,  3  treble,  3  chain,  repeat  3  times  from  t>  then  i  double 
in  the  same  loop,  I  double  in  tha  4th  of  the  i  ith  chain,  3 
chain,  i  purl,  9  chain,  I  double  in  the  centre  stitch  of  the 
centre  purl,  i  chain,  I  purl,  I  chain,  i  purl,  5  chain,  i  purl,  2 
chain,  repeat  from  Jth  row ;  *,  I  treble  in  the  first  of  the 
3  chain  after  the  3  treble,  I  chain,  3  purl,  I  treble  in  the  third 


of  the  chain  stitches  before  the  next  3  tn^Att  \  eliain,  3  purl,  I 
chain,  I  treble  in  the  first  stitch  after  t)l«  flMt  3  treble,  3 
purl,  I  chain,  i  treble  in  the  chain  f tjtch  before  the  next  3 
treble,  I  chain,  I  purl,  I  chain,  I  4PUbl9  in  the  centre  of  the  5 
chain  between  2  purl,  I  pur},  |  ehain,  repeat  from 

Nos.  S3S,  537.  Purse  Crochet. 

We  recommend  this  pretty  purse  to  our  ftur  readers, 
especially  on  account  of  its  excellent  fastening.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  push  aside  the  rings,  as  in  ordinary  purses  of  the 
kind,  one  must  be  initiated  into  the  secret  ot  its  fastening, 
which  is  quite  new.  Materials  required :  blue  purse  silk, 
steel  rings,  and  steel  beads.  The  centre  part  of  the  purse 
consists  of  a  strip  of  crochet  6  inches  long,  worked  in  treble 
stitch,  and  crocheted  on  to  the  end  pieces,  each  of  which  has 
a  pocket  which  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  onlv  be  opened  and 
shut  by  means  of  the  centre  strip  of  treble  stitch.  For  these 
two  pockets  make  a  chain  of  83  stitches,  and  in  connection 
with  it  crochet  a  double  chain  of  88  stitches,  as  follows :  2 
chain,  pass  the  needle  downwards  through  the  left  side  of  the 
first  stitch,  put  the  silk  round  the  needle,  and  draw  it  through, 
twist  the  silk  once  more  round  the  needle,  and  draw  it 
through  the  two  loops  already  on  the  needle,  draw  the 
thread  through  the  left  part  of  the  last  stitch,  twist  the  silk 
round  the  needle,  draw  it  through  both  stitches,  and  repeat 
from  *.  The  pocket  at  the  other  end  is  made  like  the  first 
one,  and  the  thread  is  fastened  and  cut  off.  For  the  first 
pocket  fasten  on  a  new  thread,  and  crochet  I  treble,  then 
alternately  I  chain,  miss  I,  I  treble,  repeat  41  times,  joining 
between  the  7th  and  8th  trebles  of  the  centre  strip,  so  that  it 
hangs  out  on  the  right  side  (see  Illustration  535),  and  forms  a 
loop.  This  forms  the  beginning  of  the  pocket,  and  of  the 
fiap.  Of  course  there  must  be  room  enough  between  the  two 
treble  stitches  for  the  strip  to  move  freely.  Then  crochet  for 
the  2nd  strip  of  the  centre  part  a  double  chain  as  before,  and 
for  the  pocket  at  the  other  end  42  treble,  with  i  chain  between 
each  in  the  83  stitches  of  the  single  chain  foundation,  joining 
as  before  described  between  the  35th  and  36th  stitches,  con- 
sulting carefiiUv  Illustration  537.  Fasten  off  the  thread,  and 
cut  it  close  to  the  work.  Then  follow  17  rows  like  the  above, 
joining  as  required  by  the  Illustration.  A  row  of  double 
crochet  is  added  to  strengthen  the  lower  parts  of  the  work. 
Two  steel  rings  are  then  passed  over  the  work,  and  a  fringe 
of  steel  beads  is  added  to  the  pockets  and  fiaps,  as  shown  in 
Illustration. 

No.  536.  Embroidered  Cravat  End. 

Trace  the  design  carefully  on  tracing  paper,  over  which 
place  a  layer  of  mull  muslin  and  fine  Brussels  net  Go  over 
the  outline  in  the  usual  way,  work  the  Venetian  bars  and 
embroider  the  outlines  in  overcast  stitch.  Cut  away  the  net 
and  muslin  according  to  the  Illustration,  and  put  in  the  lace 
stitches,  and  finish  with  button-hole  stitch  round  the  edge. 

No.  538.  Lambrequin  Darning  on  Netting. 

This  effective  design  is  embroidered  on  a  ground  of 
straight  netting  with  cotton  or  strong  thread  in  point  de 
toile. 
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DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  NOTES. 
— ♦ — 


/^N£  is  fain  to  congratulate  the  Messrs.  Gatti  upon 
their  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  their  wares 
when  they  commence  their  series  of  Promenade  Concerts 
in  such  intensely  hot  weather  as  that  through  which  we 
have  just  heen  passing.  A  Promenade  Concert  at  Covent 
Garden  is  not,  at  any  time,  precisely  the  place  where  one 
would  expect  to  find  a  cool  temperature ;  in  a  season 
like  the  present  the  heat  becomes  almost  unbearable. 
Still,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  vast  crowds  every  night  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  Messrs. 
Gatti  of  hearing  a  popular  selection  of  good  music  by  the 
best  artists  at  popular  prices.  This,  we  take  it,  is  the 
^'  platform  "  of  the  spirited  entrepreneurs,  who  have  now 
commenced]tbeir  second  series  of  tiiese  concerts.  That 
the  public  is  to  be  educated,  by  means  of  them,  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  higher  developments  of  musical  com- 
position is,  evidently,  in  no  way  their  object  or  their 
intention.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  get  together  a 
splendid  band,  half  of  the  performers  in  which  take  high 
rank  as  soloists  upon  their  respective  instruments,  and 
to  whom  the  execution  of  the  most  abstruse  music  ever 
written  would  be  little  more  than  child's  play  3  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  there  is  a  special  phalanx  of  soloists, 
including  the  famous  Wilhelmj,  and  the  almost  equally 
famous  Mdme.  Norman  Neruda,  Signor  Alfonso  Rendano, 
the  pianist,  and  Herr  Jules  de  Swart,  the  violoncellist ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  vocalists,  among  whom  the  most  pro- 
minent are  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Mdlles.  Bianchi  and 
Cristino,  and  Signor  Fabrini,^  who,  by  the  way,  wpuld 
be  all  the  more  acceptable  if  he  would  drop  the  stupid 
fashion  of  Italianising  the  respectable  English  pame  he 
is  warranted  to  bear.  At  the  present  time  these  are  the 
only  concerts  going  on  in  London. 

Both  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  at  the  Ale^andrat 
Palace  there  is  a  temporary  cessation  of  musical  perform- 
ances, and  outdoor  fetes  combined  with  varied  indpojr 
attractions  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  English  opera  season,  which  has  ju^t  been  com- 
menced at  the  [Gaiety,  under  the  auspices  of  Madame 
Blanche  Cole,  will,  doubtless,  gain  in  popularity  as  the 
heat  of  the  weather  decreases.  In  addition  to  the  direc- 
tress, who  is  a  host  in  herself,  there  is  a  thorougjily  good 
working  cpmpany,  comprising  Mr.  George  Perren,  Mr. 
Ledwidge,  Mr.  Nordblom,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ayosley  Cook, 
Miss  Annie  Sinclair,  and  Miss  Lucy  Franklain.  The 
operas  which  have  been  given  up  to  th^  present  date  are 
Wallace's  "  Lurline  "  and  "  Maritana,"  and  Balfe's  Bohe- 
mian Girl.** 

The  performance  of  the  perennial  Fille  de  Madame 
Angot,"  at  the  Opera  Comique,  has  no  feature  about  it 
which  calls  for  especial  notice  beyond  the  capital  acting 


of  Madame  Pauline  Rita,  as  Clairettc.  The  part  of 
Mdlle.  Lange  falls  to  Mdlle.  Cornelie  d*Anka,  who  he 
often  had  occasion  to  prove  herself  a  sufficiently  accep- 
table representation  of  it. 

At  the  Olympic,  the  well-known  and  ever  popnlaf 
"  Ticket  of  Leave  "  has  been  revived,  and  has  met  with 
very  deserved  success.  In  spite  of  all  its  manifold  ab- 
surdities, the  play  must  always  prove  an  attractive  one. 
The  characters  are  strongly,  if  somewhat  roughly  drawn ; 
the  story  is  clearly  and  intelligibly  told  ;  it  abounds  in  strik- 
ing and  dramatic  situations,  and  is  full  of  variety.  Virtne 
is  rewarded,  and  vice  is  satisfactorily,  if  somewhat  tardilj, 
laid  by  the  heels  and  punished,  after. the  most  orthodox 
fashion,  while  the  sympathies  of  the  spectators  are 
always  enlisted  upon  ther  side  of  right  and  justice.  In 
addition  to  this  the  play  has  the  advantage  of  being  very 
well  cast,  not  so  well  in  all  respects  as  when  it  was 
first  played  at  this  theatre,  some  twelve  years  ago,  some 
few  of  the  most  important  parts  being  held  by  tbeir 
original  representatives.  Foremost  among  them  is  Mr. 
Henry  Neville  himself,  whose  impersonation  of  the  good- 
natured,  easily-led  Bob  Brierley,  is  as  fine  as  ever  it  was. 
Frequent  acting  of  the  part  has  not  misled  Mr.  Nevilk, 
as  it  so  often  does  other  actors,  into  an  exaggeration  either 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  his  impersonation,  or  the 
various  points  for  which  he  must  have  learnt  to  look  for 
a  burst  of  applause,  as  a  thing  of  course.  Then  there  is 
Mrs.  Stephens,  a  simply  unapproachable  Mrs.  Willoughby, 
though  she  has  been  somewhat  spoiled  by  her  past  sac- 
cess  in  the  part,  and  introduces  a  number  of  weak  jokes 
an^  "  Malapropisms,"  which  ^re  utterly  out  of  harmonj 
with  the  part  as  originally  written.  Still  there  is  so  much 
that  is  good,  that  one  can  afford  to  put  up  with  a  large 
^l^oui^t  of gag.*'  Mr.  Soutar  retains  his  original  part  of 
Gr^^n  Jones,  and  his  lively  little  wife  is  the  representatire 
of  t^ie  young  scapegrace,  Sam  Willoughby.  The  other 
actors  are  pew  to  their  parts,  at  least  at  the  Olympic, 
and  the  h&st  of  them  is  Miss  Fowler,  who  makes  by  far 
the  best  May  Edwards  we  have  seen.  This  lady's 
advance  in  her  profession  is  something  upon  which  she 
may  most  deservedly  be  congratulated,  it  seems  but  the 
other  day  when  she  was  only  a  clever  and  bustling  bur- 
lesque actress,  and  now  she  has  come  well  to  the  front  as 
one  of  the  best  actresses  we  have  in  modem  domestic 
drama.  The  part  of  the  Tiger,  which  Mr.  Atkins 
used  to  play  with  such  remarkable  force,  is  now  assigned 
to  Mr.  Anson,  whose  performance  of  it  is  thorougUr 
good— if  not  altogether  equal.  The  Tiger,  as  Jem 
Downey  in  the  first  act,  or  in  his  true  colours  in  the  last, 
is  a  better  impersonation  than  the  Tiger  in  his  city 
up."    Mr.  Joseph  Eldred  is  a  fairly  good  Melter  Moss, 
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and  Mr.  C.  Harcourt  does  his  best  with  the  part  of 
Hawkshaw,  but  he  wants  the  repose  and  coolness  which 
Mr.  Horace  Wigan  made  such  an  essential  feature  of  the 
detective's  manner.  Judging  from  the  enthusiastic  way 
in  which  the  play  is  received,  it  may  fairly  be  expected  to 
keep  the  stage  for  some  time  to  come,  if  it  will  be  con- 
sistent with  managerial  arrangements. 

At  the  Globe  a  short  season  has  been  commenced  by 
Madlle.  Beatrice  and  her  comedy  company.  Their  piece 
de  resistance  is  Mr.  Campbell  Clarke's  clever  adaptation  of 
the  "  Monsieur  Alphonse  "  of  the  younger  Dumas,  en- 
titled "Love  and  Honour."  The  fair  manageress,  of 
course,  plays  the  heroine,  and  she  is  efficiently  sup- 
ported. 

At  the  other  houses,  such  of  them  that  is  to  say  as 


are  open,  the  bills  are  much  the  same  as  they  have  been 
for  some  time  past. 

^  Nemesis  "  appears  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life 
at  the  Strand.  And  at  the  Vaudeville  ''Our  Boys" 
preserve  their  juvenility  as  fresh  as  ever. 

The  Alexandra  Palace  at  Muswell  Hill  is  continuing  its 
prosperous  career.  Every  promenade  concert  has  proved 
very  attractive,  and  the  afternoon  performances  of  stan- 
dard comedies  by  such  admirable  artists  as  Mrs.  Her- 
mann Vezin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chippendale,  and  Mr.  Comp- 
ton,  thoroughly  well  supported,  have  drawn  large  and 
appreciative  audiences  to  the  splendid  palace  on  Muswell 
Hill. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  there  has  been  no  lack  of  enter- 
prise, and  the  beautiful  grounds  are  now  in  capital  condition. 


MEMORY. 


TIT* HAT  a  wonderful  faculty  is  memory,  and  how 
*  *  inestimable  a  blessing  is  what  is  usually  under- 
stood to  be  a  good  memory.  How  greatly  are  the  com- 
forts and  advantages  of  life  dependent  upon  it !  In  most 
cases  a  good  or  bad  memory  is  the  measure  of  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure.  The  student  in  any 
branch  of  art  and  science  is  painfully  aware  how  much 
his  memory  is  taxed  for  his  advancement}  and  in  a  degree, 
more  or  less  urgent,  the  same  must  be  felt  in  every 
employment  and  engagement  in  every  department  of  this 
world's  business,  even  the  most  humble.  A  bad  memory 
is  a  drawback,  a  good  memory  a  blessing. 

All  persons,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  not  in  this 
respect  gifted  alike.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  mental  'faculties  in  the  case 
of  different  individuals  as  there  is  in  the  physical  powers 
and  formation.  Still  the  mental  faculties  are  susceptible 
of  just  the  same  improvement,  under  proper  treatment 
and  exercise,  as  the  bodily  powers.  The  two  chief 
means  by  which  memory  may  be  improved,  are  the 
cultivation  of  habits  of  attention,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  association.  Of  course,  all  education — all 
mental  culture  —  tends  to  the  development  of  this 
faculty,  and  no  one  can  say  to  what  extent  it  is  capable 
of  development.  Examine  it  how  we  will,  it  is  a  my&. 
terious  and  wonderful  treasury  which  appears  to 
have  no  limits  of  capacity  j  but  the  more  it  is  made 
to  store,  the  more  it  seems  capable  of  storing.  This 
is  true  of  memory  in  its  ordinary  connection  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers;  for  there  is  a 
kind  of  memory  which  seems   limited  to  particular 


subjects,  though  upon  such  subjects  its  powers  are  more 
striking  and  marvellous.  Memory  of  this  sort  is  said 
to  be  combined  with  very  little  judgment.  This  is 
undoubtedly  frequently  the  case,  but  not  necessarily  so. 
The  poet's  assertion — 

"  So  on  the  mind,  where  memory  prevails. 
,  The  solid  power  of  understanding  fails," 

unless  it  be  taken  in  a  qualified  sense,  is  certainly  not 
borne  out  by  fact ;  for  men  of  the  highest  mental  endow- 
ments have  been  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  their 
memory  upon  particular  points.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  city  of  Agen,  in  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  Garonne,  was  bom  Joseph  Scaliger,  of  whom 
Sir  William  Hamilton  says  that,  *'  Taking  him  all  in 
all,  he  was  the  most  learned  man  the  world  has  ever 
seen."  Now  Scaliger's  memory  was  prodigious,  he 
learned  all  Homer  by  heart  in  twenty- one  days ;  all  the 
other  Greek  poets  in  four  months,  and  all  the  Greek 
prose  writers  in  two  years.  Casaubom  writes  of  him, 
"  There  was  no  subject  in  which  any  one  could  desire 
instruction  which  he  was  not  capable  of  giving.  He  had 
read  nothing  (and  what  had  he  not  read  ?)  what  he  did 
not  forthwith  remember ;  there  was  nothing  so  obscure 
or  obsolete  in  any  ancient  author,  Greek,  Latin,  or 
Hebrew,  with  regard  to  which,  when  interrogated,  he 
could  not  at  once  give  a  reply.  He  was  at  home  in  the 
history  of  all  nations  and  all  ages,  the  successions  of 
government,  the  afiairs  of  the  ancient  church ;  the  pro- 
perties, differences,  and  names,  whether  ancient  or 
modern^  of  animals,  plants,  metals,  and  all  natural  objects. 
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537.— Detail  of  Purse  Crochet. 
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he  knew  accurately;  with  the  situation  of  places,  the 
Doundaries  of  provinces,  and  their  division  at  different 
times,  he  was  perfectly  familiar.  He  had  left  untouched 
none  of  the  severer  studies  in  science.  So  extensive  and 
accurate  was  his  acquaintance  with  languages  that  if,  during 
his  lifetime,  he  had  made  but  this  single  acquirement,  it 
would  have  appeared  miraculous.** 

Leibnitz,  the  great  metaphysician,  also  possessed  a 
most  singular  memory.    His  biographer,  Bailley,  says, 
"  He  made  extracts  from  every  book  he  read,  and  added 
to  them  whatever  reflections  they  suggested,  after  which 
he  laid  his  manuscript  aside,  and  never  thought  of  it 
more.  His  memory,  which  was  astonishing  in  its  powers, 
did  not,  as  in  most  men,  feel  itself  disburthened  of  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  committed  to  writing  5  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  exertion  of  writing  seemed  to  be  all  that 
was  requisite  to  imprint  it  on  his  memory  for  ever.*'  The 
historian  Niebuhr,  another  great  man,  was  gifted  in  a 
similar  way.    It  is  related  of  him  that  in  his  youth  he 
was  employed  in  keeping  accounts  in  one  of  the  public 
offices  of  Denmark;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  when 
part  of  a  book  of  accoimts  was  accidentally  destroyed,  he 
undertook  to  replace  it  from  memory.    Dr.  Wallis,  the 
mathematician,  could  perform  in  the  dark  arithmetical 
operations,  such  as  multiplication  and  division,  to  almost 
any  extent,  and  extract  the  roots  of  numbers  to  forty 
decimal  places.    The  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  that  in 
February,  167 1,  at  the  request  of  some  foreigner,  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  one  night  in  bed,  a  number  of  fifty-three 
places,  and  found  its  square  root  to  twenty-seven  places ; 
and  without  even  writing  down  the  numbers,  he  dic- 
tated the  result  from  memory  twenty  days  afterwards. 
Dr.  Leyden  possessed  the  faculty  of  memory  also  in  a  ' 
singular  degree.    Abercrombie  says  of  him,    I  am  in- 
formed, through  a  gentleman  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  that  he  could  repeat  correctly  a  long 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  any  similar  document,  after  having 
once  read  it.    In  his  case  there  was  a  singular  peculiarity 
which  rendered  the  gift  somewhat  troublesome ;  so  that, 
to  a  friend  who  was  congratulating  him  on  his  talent,  he 
replied,  that  instead  of  an  advantage,  his  memory  was 
often  a  source  of  great  inconvenience ;  and  he  explained 
this  by  saying,  that*  when  he  wished  to  recollect  a  par- 
ticular point  in  anything  that  he  had  read,  he  could  do  it 
only  by  repeating  to  himself  the  whole  from  the  com- 
mencement until  he  reached  the  point  which  he  wished  to 
ecall.    Now,  all  these  we  have  mentioned  were  great 
men — men  of  genius,  independent  of  this  particular 
faculty  J  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  powers  of 
memory  contributed  very  mainly  to  their  greatness. 

Special  gifts  of  memory  have  not  unfrequently  been 
possessed  without  apparently  conferring  upon  their 
possessors  any  other  distinction.  In  all  such  cases  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  great  talent  has  been  wasted, 
through  indolence  or  ignorance  of  the  advantages  to  which 
it  might  be  turned.  The  gift  is  often  found  where  one 
would  least  expect  it.  Mr.  Moffat,  the  missionary,  relates 


an  interesting  anecdote  which  came  within  his  own 
experience.  He  had  been  preaching  a  sermon  to  a  large 
number  of  African  savages.  The  sermon  was  a  long  one, 
and  when  he  had  finished,  his  hearers  divided  into  groups, 
as  he  imagined,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  it  among  them- 
selves.  ''While  they  were  thus  engaged,"  says  Mr. 
Moffat,  "  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  simple-looking 
young  man  at  a  short  distance.  The  person  referred  to 
was  holding  forth  with  great  animation  to  a  number  of 
people,  who  were  all  attention.  On  approaching,  I  found 
to  my  surprise  that  he  was  preaching  my  sermon  over 
again,  with  uncommon  precision,  and  with  great  solem- 
nity ;  imitating,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  the  gestures  of  the 
original.  A  greater  contrast  could  scarcely  be  conceived 
than  the  fantastic  6gure  and  the  solemnity  of  his  lan- 
guage, his  subject  being  eternity,  while  he  evidently  felt 
what  he  spoke.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  him,  I  allowed 
him  to  finish  the  recital ;  and  seeing  him  soon  after,  I 
told  him  he  could  do  what  I  was  sure  I  could  not,  that 
was,  preach  again  the  same  sermon  verbatim.  He  did 
not  appear  vain  of  his  superior  memory.  His  only 
reply  was,  at  the  same  time  touching  his  forehead  with 
his  finger,  'When  I  hear  anything  great,  it  remains 
there.'  " 

It  is  reported  of  Seneca,  the  father  of  that  Seneca 
who  was  the  tutor  of  the  notorious  Roman  Emperor, 
Nero,  that  he  could  repeat  in  order  any  two  thousand 
names  or  words  that  might  be  read  to  him,  and  that  on 
one  occasion  he  repeated  in  reverse  order  two  hundred 
unconnected  verses  that  some  of  his  fellow-pupils  bad 
recited  in  the  presence  of  their  own  preceptors.  The 
celebrated  Marc  Antoine  Muret,  professor  of  philosophy 
and  civil  law  at  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  says  that  he  always  discredited  this  stoiy  unti! 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  its  accuracy  in  the  casse 
of  a  young  Corsican  student  in  civil  law  residing  at 
Padua.  This  young  student,  whose  name  was  Molino, 
laid  claim  to  the  same  power  as  the  ancient  rhetorician, 
and  one  evening  in  a  public  saloon  at  Padua,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  a  considerable  number  of  distinguished  persons, 
it  was  agreed  that  Muret  should  put  him  to  the  test.  At 
the  time  and  in  the  place  appointed,  Muret  began  with  the 
aid  of  an  assistant  who  wrote  them  down,  to  dictate 
words,  Latin,  Greek,  barbarous,  significant  and  non-signi* 
ficant,  disjointed  as  well  as  connected,  until  he  wearied 
himself,  his  assistant,  and  the  whole  company — all  were 
tired  except  Molino,  who  appeared  as  alert  as  ever,  and 
demanded  more.  Muret,  however,  and  the  company  pie- 
sent  declared  that  they  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  only 
he  could  repeat  one  half  of  what  had  been  written  down. 
After  a  brief  pause,  Molino  began,  and  not  only  repeated 
the  words  in  their  exact  order  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation, but  he  afterwards  repeated  them  backwards.  He 
then  began  again  by  giving  every  word  at  the  odd  num- 
bers, that  is  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  so  on.  He  declared 
that  he  could  repeat  them  in  any  order  asked,  and  to  the 
extent  of  thirty-six  thousand  words.   Marvellous  as  it 
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may  seetn^  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  account,  for  it 
is  both  well  attested  and  confirmed  by  mott  modern  ex- 
perience j  only  recently  a  similar  case  though  illustrating 
the  power  of  memory,  and  a  somiewhat  different  way  has 
reached  us  from  America.  It  is  reported  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Henkle,  State  Commission  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Ohio, 
who  put  the  claimant  to  a  long  examination,  and  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  statement.  At  the  time 
of  his  examination,  Daniel  McCartney  was  about  53 
years  old,  having  been  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  181 7,  and 
his  first  interview  with  Mr.  Henkle  took  place  at  Salem 
Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  in  June  in  1870.  His  health 
had  always  been  good,  except  that  his  sight  was  exceed- 
ing defective,  and  tlxis  appears  to  have  interfered  with  his 
general  education.  In  1830  his  eyes  were  operated  upon 
by  Dr.  Brooks,  but  with  no  beneficial  result.  However, 
in  1862  he  discovered  that  he  could  see  large  print,  which 
he  was  enabled  to  read  by  holding  a  book  about  two  inches 
from  his  eyes.  McCartney's  claim  was  that  he  could  re- 
member the  day  of  the  week  for  any  given  date  since  the 
first  of  January,  1827,  a  period  of  over  42  yearsi  and  that 
he  can  remember  what  kind  of  weather  it  was,  and  where 
he  was  each  day  during  that  long  period  of  upwards  of 
15,000  days.  McCartney  was  employed  in  turning  ,  the 
wheel  of  the  press  in  the  printing  office  of  the  Salem  Re- 
publican," and  Mr.  Henkle  tells  us  that  when  he  examined 
him,  he  used  for  his  own  guidance  the  "  Ohio  House 
Journal,"  which  gives  at  the  head  of  each  page  the  day 
the  week,  as  well  as  the  day  of  the  month.  '*  His  an- 
swers," he  says,    were  prompt  and  correct,  in  one  case 


correcting  an  error  of  the  printer."  At  subsequent  inter- 
views Mr.  Henkle  tested  the  accuracy  of  his  memory  as 
to  McCartney's  own  employment,  and  the  chief  events 
that  occurred  on  different  days  from  the  year  1827  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1867,  and  with  the  same  satisfactory 
result.  We  could  illustrate  this  subject  by  numerous 
other  striking  and  well  authenticated  instances;  but 
these  are  ample  both  to  indicate  the  capacity  and  the 
versatility  of  memory.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize 
in  such  cases  the  natural  gifts,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much  is  due  to  acquirement : 
that  something  is  due  to  art  is  quite  certain,  for  there  is  a 
mental  process  hard  to  be  explained,  but  generally  ad- 
mitted by  all  persons  who  have  ever  laid  claim  to  ex- 
traordinary memory.  The  faculty  of  association,  no 
doubt,  has  much  to  do  with  it,  for  it  is  certain  that  with 
the  exercise  of  the  faculty  all  the  different  systems  of 
"  Memoria  technica,"  or  "  Mnemonics,"  as  they  are 
termed,  are  connected  j  the  principle  upon  which  they  are 
founded  is  the  selection  of  a  number  of  objects,  which, 
whether  of  themselves  or  by  reason  of  their  order  of  selec- 
tion, are  more  easily  remembered  than  those  which  it  is 
our  wish  to  remember.  Those  who  wish  to  improve 
their  memory  should  cultivate  habit  of  association — they 
should  study  facts  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  connect 
times  and  places  with  facts.  They  should  learn  by  heart 
long  pieces  of  poetry  and  prose  also.  It  id  far  too  much 
the  fashion  in  die  present  day  to  ridicule  learning  by  heart, 
and  in  the  so-called  cultivation  of  the  intellect  to  leave  the 
memory  to  take  care  of  itself. 


GONE  AWAY. 


T  KNOW  a  quiet  country  town. 

By  which  a  river  falls  and  flows ; 
And  in  the  dell  and  on  the  down. 

The  yellow  sunlight  glints  and  glows. 

I  know  a  square  grey  house  of  stone, 

I  never  think  of  but  I  sigh. 
Beyond  whose  garden,  smoothly  mown. 

The  rushing  engines  shriek  and  fly, 

I  know  a  chosen  chamber  there, 
A  fairy  figure  used  to  grace ; 

I  know  an  eastern  window,  where 
Was  wont  to  watch  a  fairy  face. 

I  thread  the  narrow  winding  street, 

I  linger  in  the  lonely  lane. 
Which  once  were  trod  by  fairy  feet. 

That  will  not  tread  their  path  again. 


I  love  that  quiet  country  town ; 

It  is  to  me  a  sacred  place ; 
And  as  I  wander  up  and  down. 

Those  vanished  steps  I  seem  to  trace. 

And  still  the  hours  serenely  pass, 
And  still  the  busy  river  flows  5 

And  still  among  the  shining  grass 
The  yellow  sunlight  glints  and  glows. 

And  there  the  house  is,  square  and  grey, 
And  there  the  new-mown  meadows  lie 

She  used  to  gate  on  diy  by  day, 
In  faith,  and  dreaming  reverie. 

Yes,  all  is  there — except  the  face. 

That  little  window  gapes  forlorn  5 
And  on  me,  as  I  haunt  tJie  place, 

The  morning  sunshine  smiles  in  scorn> 
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NOVELTIES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


TN  our  August  number  of  The  Young  English- 
WOMAN  we  notified  our  intention  of  giving  to  our 
readers  each  months  an  article  upon  specialties  for  the 
household,  the  toilet,  or  the  work-table,  that  we  can 
procure  for  them,  and  that  are  likely  to  be  of  use.  So  many 
people  take  this  month  for  their  trip  to  the  country  or 
sea-side,  that  we  shall  devote  our  attention  to  matters  of 
dress,  and  particularly  to  those  articles  of  attire  that  are 
serviceable  for  sea-side  wear. 

We  do  not  remember  that  we  have  ever  had  anything 
prettier  than  the  hats  this  season.  The  large,  broad- 
brimmed,  coarse  straw  ones,  are  particularly  becoming  to 
youthful  faces.  Some  of  black  straw,  lined  and  trimmed 
entirely  with  white  muslin,  suits  very  fair  or  very  dark 
•  girls,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  much  more  effective  to  have  the 
brim  lined  with  black  silk  or  velvet.  These  hats  we 
can  now  precure  for  our  subscribers  in  white  or  black 
straw,  lined  and  trimmed  with  muslin,  Valenciennes  and 
flowers,  or  with  coloured  silk  scarves  at  5s.,  lined  with 
silk  or  satin  for  6s.  6d.,  or  with  silk  velvet  at  8s.,  and  we 
are  sure  that  it  would  he  impossible  to  get  a  hat  in  really 
good  materials  for  less. 

Another  thing  we  cannot  do  without  (particularly  on 
the  beach)  is  a  sunshade,  or,  better  still,  a  small  umbrella. 
The  tussore  sunshades  are  very  cheap  and  pretty,  but  the 
silk  lining  must  match  in  colour  the  dress  with  which  they 
are  used,  and  they  are  of  no  service  at  all  for  a  sudden 
shower  of  rain ;  whereas,  a  small  umbrella  can  be  used 
with  any  dress,  and  answers  equally  well  for  either  storm 
or  sunshine.  Very  elegant  ones  are  now  made  with  ebony 
handles,  with  initial  letters  of  silver,  the  top  of  the  handle 
being  cut  into  the  shape  of  the  letter.  These  are  13s.  6d. 
each,  and  there  are  others  which  answer  every  purpose, 
of  good  twilled  silk,  with  very  pretty  handles,  at  8s. 

The  costumes  of  light  woollen  materials,  plaid  and 
plain,  or  what  is  more  fashionable,  in  quiet,  plain  colours, 
such  as  grey  and  havane,  trimmed  with  the  new  fringes 
of  two  contrasting  colours,  such  as  red  and  black,  brown 
and  blue,  etc.,  are  not  expensive.  They  vary  in  price 
from  £1  I  OS.  to  eSs  los.,  and  they  are  very  useful  as 
walking  dresses  ;  but  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  and  most 
serviceable  of  all  dresses  for  steamboat  or  railway 
travelling,  or  for  sea-side  wear,  is  a  serge.  After  all, 
nothing  really  is  much  more  becoming  than  a  well-made 
dark  blue  one,  trimmed  with  black.  Here  we  can  most 
highly  recommend  a  specialit6  in  one  of  these  dresses, 
made  with  plain  skirt  and  trimmed  with  a  good  many 
bows  of  black  braid,  with  tablier  and  cuirasse  trinmied  to 
correspond,  at  a  guinea  and  a  half.  These  are  exceptionally 
cheap  dresses,  and  they  can  be  had  in  black  serge  for 
mourning. 


It  is  cheaper  to  buy  a  dress  of  this  kind  ready-madr 
than  to  buy  the  material  and  have  it  made  by  a  drp& 
maker,  but  the  light  woollen  materials  that  can  be  so  often 
used  to  make  up  with  an  old  silk  dress,  for  instance,  are 
better  and  cheaper  bought  by  the  yard.  We  ha?e  seen 
some  of  very  good  texture  in  the  best  colours  at  is.  So 
much  help  is  now  given  one  by  paper  models  in  catting  out 
dresses,  and  the  labour  so  wonderfully  lessened  by  sewing 
.  machines,  that  many  of  our  young  lady  readers  probablj 
make  some  of  their  dresses  at  home.  With  cheap  mstehals, 
when  sent  to  a  dressmaker,  the  making  very  often  costs 
more  than  the  dress.  A  very  good  plan  is  to  have  one  s 
pattern  cut  and  fitted  (this  can  now  be  done  at  30, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden),  and  this  done,  half  tl« 
difHcuky  of  making  a  dress  is  over. 

I  was  shown  the  other  day  an  exceedingly  prettj 
dress  of  pale  blue  silk,  mixed  with  silk  in  blue  and  white 
stripes.  The  skirt  was  covered  in  front  with  folds  of  the 
two  silks,  and  the  train  was  formed  by  a  broad  Bolgare 
pleat  of  the  striped  silk,  with  lined  bows  of  the  plain  the 
whole  way  down  the  centre.  The  price  of  this,  in  anj 
colour,  was  six  guineas. 

Most  elegant  Juive  tunics  and  Rnssian  blouses  are 
made  of  the  damass^e  silk,  which  can  be  had  in  all  the  new 
colours  at  5s.  a  yard.  These  can  be  worn  over  black  silk 
or  white  muslin  dresses,  but  they  look  prettiest  orer  a 
plainly  made  dress  of  silk  of  another  shade  of  the  same 
colour.  Fichus  made  of  the  same,  trimmed  with  frin|[e 
to  match,  are  very  pretty,  price  from  3  s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d. 
The  Tyrol  glove  is  a  great  success.  Very  soft  and  flexibfe, 
without  buttons,  it  can  be  so  easily  drawn  on  and  oi!. 
Another  recommendation  is  that  they  are  not  costly,  at 
2s.  6d.  a  pair.  The  large  black  fans  so  much  used  are 
greatly  reduced  in  price  5  we  were  shown  some  very  good 
ones  the  other  day  at  2  s.  6d.  The  gold  and  silver  ckjg 
collars  are  still  very  fashionable,  and  they  make  a  very 
pretty  finish  to  high  dresses,  worn  over  the  linen  coUr. 
They  vary  in  price  from  3  s.  to  los.,  and  the  belts  are 
made  to  match  for  a  guinea  each.  Charming  littk 
novelties  we  have  seen  in  the  way  of  fan-holders,  Jeanne 
d'Arc  ceintures,  etc.,  but  of  these  I  shall  speak  in  a 
future  number. 

Orders  for  any  of  the  articles  I  have  mendonei 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance. 

It  is  specially  with  a  view  of  being  useful  to  those 
who  live  in  the  country  that  arrangements  have  been 
made,  which  enable  us  to  supply  the  articles  without  delay 
and  all  letters  addressed  to  Madame  De  Tour,  30,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  will  meet  prompt  attention. 

Louise  Di  Tovr. 
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OUR  WORK-ROOM. 


RuLSS  AND  Regulations.  AU  letters  re- 
quiring answers  in  the^kdlowing  month's  issue 
uitut  be  forwarded  to  Sylvia,  cars  of  Editor, 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler.  Warwick  House, 
Paternoster  Row,  E.C.,  before  the  5th  of  each 
month. 

a.  All  letters  asking  questions  should  be 
written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper,  and  a 
space  should  be  left  for  each  answer. 

3.  In  writing  for  advice  as  to  the  making  up 
and  altering  of  dresses,  it  is  advisable  to  men- 
tion height,  complexion,  and  colour  of  hair,  in 
order  that  the  best  combinations  of  colour  may 
be  given. 

4.  Photographs  sent  for  this  purpose  can- 
not be  returned,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  directed  envelope. 

5.  Letters  for  the  Work-room  must  be 
vrTitten  on  separate  paper  from  those  intended 
for  the  Drawing-room  or  the  Exchange  Column. 

No  charge  is  made  for  replies  to  any  ques- 
tion in  the  Work-room :  it  is  open  to  all  comers, 
and  ail  are  welcome. 

As  we  give  elsewhere  all  the  latest  informa- 
tion as  to  modes  and  styles,  we  cannot  answer 
questions  as  to  the  way  of  making  up  new 
maUrials^  except  when  the  quantity  is  so 
limited  as  to  require  contriving,  in  which  case 
we  are  glad  to  give  our  best  help. 

A  MouRNiK  would  be  glad  to  know  if  a 
bbck  velvet  bonnet,  jacket,  or  dress  could  be 
worn  in  mourning  for  a  parent  after  nine  months* 
[Yes.]  Could  they  be  worn  trimmed  with  crape 
or  bUck  libbon  ?  [Yes.] 

Katx  writes — Will  the  Editor  kindly  tell  me 
'f  a  «  Ladies'  Working  Society  "  is  formed  ?  A 
friend  told  me  she  had  seen  an  account  of  some- 
thing of  the  kind  in  "The  Times,"  but  not 
having  read  it  carefully,  could  not  furnish  me 
with  particulars.  I  believe  the  object  of  the 
»ciety  is  to  enable  ladies  to  sell  their  work  ad- 
yanugeously.  J  shall  feel  much  obliged  for  any 
information  on  the  subject.  I  hope  I  am  not  too 
late  for  next  month's  magazine.  [There  is  an 
Association  of  the  kind  at  27,  North  Audley 
Street,  and  I  believe  another  is  about  to  be 
started.] 

MiRjtY  likes  the  pattern  of  the  lady's  tra- 
velling cloak  so  much,  that  she  wishes  to  know 
if  she  could  have  a  waterproof  made  just  like  it. 
[A  waterproof  in  grey  or  dark  blue  cloth  would 
00k  very  well  made  In  this  pattern.^  Merry 
uggests  some  patterns  of  underlinen  which  would 
K  of  great  use,  as  it  is  so  ea^  to  trace  them  from 
he  Diagram  Sheet.  [Merry  will  find  that  we 
uve  responded  to  her  suggestion.] 

A  C3NSTANT  SvBscftiBKR  having  a  piece  of 
aright  scarlet  cloth,  is  desirous  of  making  a  pair 
watch-pockets ;  and  would  be  grvatly  obliged 
f  the  Editor  will  shortly  give  a  pattern  to  be 
<^orked  In  black  and  gold  cord,  or  filoselle. 
We  will  give  this,  if  possible.]    And  would 

be  very  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  or  any  of 
lis  numerous  correspondents  can  tell  her  the  best 
fay  to  spatter  cardboard  with  leaves  pinned  on  it. 

Will  Sylvia  kindly  teU  Annic  whether  chll- 
ren's  dresses  are  made  plain  or  gored  ?  as  she 
innot  tell  from  illustrations.  [Slightly  gored.] 
innie  is  very  fond  of  The  Young  £ngusn> 
OMAN,  and  has  taken  it  in  from  its  commence- 
lent,  and  has  been  helped  many  times  in 
uking  up  dresses,  etc.,  by  its  clear  instructions, 
^ould  it  be  troubling  Sylvia  too  much  to  give  » 
tttern  of  a  little  ^rFs  walking  dress,  suitable  for 


a  child  five  years  old  ?  [I  do  not  know  whether 
we  can  do  this  or  not,  but  Madame  Ooubaud, 
30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covenr  Garden,  will  supply 
you  with  a  paper  pattern  for  3s.  6d.]  And  know 
ing  Sylvia's  kind  instructions  she  gives  to  others, 
Annie  ventures  to  ask  how  to  modernize  a  dress 
she  has  had  five  years,  but  not  much  worn, 
as  she  has  been  in  mourning.  The  dress  is  blue 
silk  (long),  no  panier,  but  jacket,  with  basque  all 
the  way  round,  and  bell  sleeves.  [You  do  not 
give  the  number  of  breadths,  nor  the  exact 
length,  so  it  is  difficult  to  give  advice.  I  should 
think  you  had  better  either  cut  it  walking  length, 
trim  the  sleeves  coat-shape  with  what  you  cut 
off,  and  wear  under  blue  cashmere  polonaise,  or 
keep  the  skirt  long  for  evening  wear.  Get  a 
black  lace  tablier  and  jacket  to  wear  over  it,  and 
make  the  sleeves  Marquise  shape ;  that  is,  straight 
to  the  elbow,  and  trimmed  with  frills.] 

Alice  will  be  obliged  to  Sylvia  if  she  will 
answer  the  following  questions  in  The  Young 
Englishwoman  for  September.  What  material 
would  look  nice  and  be  also  serviceable  for 
autumn  and  winter  wear,  over  a  black  quilted 
skirt^  which  is  quilted  %\  inches  all  round,  and 
what  shape  for  tunic,  and  what  sort  of  trimming  ? 
[Black  cashmere  looks  best  over  quilted  silk  or 
sadn.  The  ublier-tunlc  will  be  the  safest  shape 
to  have,  the  tablier  not  too  long.  The  trimming 
may  be  silk  fringe  or  Yak  lace.  Kindly  leave 
space  for  replies  in  your  next.  Quilted  skirts 
will,  I  fiear,  be  very  common  next  autumn  and 
winter,  but  really  good  ones  always  look  well.] 
Alice  hopes  quilted  skirts  will  not  be  out  of 
fashion  this  year,  because  hers  has  been  worn 
very  little.  Alice  has  been  a  subscriber  from  the 
first,  and  has  not  asked  a  question  before  now. 
She  would  be  very  pleased  if  Sylvia  could  give  a 
pattern  of  a  half-fitting  walking  jacket,  with 
coat-sleeve.  In  The  Young  Enguskwoman  for 
September.    Please  try. 

Nelly  writes — Will  you  kindly  give  me  your 
advice  once  more  }  I  have  a  maroon  merino  dress 
(pattern  enclosed)  which  I  have  been  wearing  fbr 
the  last  three  winters.  I  am  sadly  afraid  nothing 
can  be  done  with  it,  for  the  front  breadths  are 
so  very  much  stained.  The  skirt  is  gored,  and 
very  full,  with  a  4-inch  flounce,  and  a  smaller 
one  above  it ;  the  tunic  Is  rather  short  In  front, 
but  long  and  full  behind.  The  bodice  is  tight- 
fitting,  the  sleeves  come  only  to  the  elbow,  with 
a  deep  frill.  If  you  can  only  suggest  something 
to  make  it  look  respectable  for  afternoon  wear,  I 
shall  feel  so  much  obliged.  As  It  is  so  much 
stained  do  you  think  I  had  better  have  it  dyed, 
and  what  colour Please  answer  in  next  month's 
magazine  if  possible  ;  and  allow  me  to  add,  before 
closing,  that  I  must  compliment  you  for  the  kind 
way  in  which  you  answer  your  numerous  cor- 
respondents' questions,  and  the  very  good  Ideas 
you  give  them  for  altering  their  dresses.  [Maroon 
will  only  dye  brown,  black,  and  perhaps  dark 
green.  You  can  conceal  the  stains  by  turning 
the  back  of  the  tunic  to  the  front,  and  If  this  is 
not  sufficient,  take  a  half  breadth  from  the  skirt, 
make  into  closely-pleated  frills  with  which  to 
trim  the  part  uncovered  by  the  tablier.  The 
firont  of  the  tunic  will  make  ruches  for  the 
hack.] 

Nelue  writes — I  shall  be  so  grateful  if  you 
will  kindly  explain  in  The  Young  English- 
woman how  the  Bulgarian  fold  is  made ;  is  it 
arranged  in  the  dress,  or  made  separate,  and  then 


laid  on?  [Two  plain  breadths  are  \th  at  the 
back.  These  are  folded  in  four  large  pleats, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  basted  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  skitt,  according  to  taste.]  2.  When 
people  are  in  mourning  for  a  parent  ought  they 
to  use  mourning  paper  when  writing  to  relatives 
and  fbr  how  long  ?  [As  long  as  they  are  in 
mourning.]  I  like  The  Young  Englishwoman 
very  much,  and  as  this  Is  the  first  time  I  have 
had  the  courage  to  write,  I  shall  be  to  much 
obliged  if  you  i^U  answer  my  question  in  the 
September  number.  The  paper  ^tterns  I  have 
found  very  useful,  as  they  fit  so  well.  I  hope  I 
have  kept  to  the  rules. 

Lena  writes — I  have  taken  the  liberty*  of  in- 
truding upon  the  Editor  so  far,  as  to  ask  if  he 
could  not  soon  give  a  cut-out  pattern  of  a  sleeve- 
less jacket  with  The  Young  Englishwossan,  as 
they  are  so  fashionable,  I  am  sure  it  would  prove 
acceptable  to  many  of  your  readers.  Are  white 
muslin  ties  fiohionable  this  summer  ?  I  hope 
you  will  find  space  to  give  replies  to  my  queries. 
[Silk  ties  trimmed  with  lace  are  the  most 
nshionable  this  summer.  We  have  given  many 
patterns  of  sleeveless  jackets,  but  will  soon  give 
another.] 

Shalden  crashes  to  know  if  Madame  Goubaud 
can  send  her  a  worked  specimen  of  the  pattern 
of  the  carpet,  etc.,  in  The  Young  English- 
woman of  this  month,  that  she  could  judge 
of  its  eflect  in  ordering  the  wools.  Shalden 
has  hitherto  found  flat  patterns  ineffective}  of 
coune  she  would  pay  postage,  and  perhaps,  if 
she  liked  it,  purchase  the  commenced  piece 
instead  of  plam  canvas.  An  answer  in  the 
Work-room  department  wiU  be  looked  fbr  in  the 
number.  [Madame  Goubaud,  on  being  refierred 
to,  replies  that  it  would  uke  some  days  to  work 
one  of  the  sections  of  the  pattern  mentioned,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  wools  and  canvas. 
Shalden  wiU  therefore  perceive  that  unJess  she 
orders  the  specimen  and  is  prepared  to  pay  for  it, 
she  cannot  expect  to  have  it  done  expressly  for 
her,  with  the  risk  of  having  it  returned  on 
Madame  Goubaud*s  hands.  If  Shalden  wishes 
to  order  it,  she  must  mention  what  size  she 
wants  the  specimen  to  be,  whether  suitable 
fbr  a  portion  of  a  carpet,  or  cushion,  as  this 
would  of  course  make  a  great  difierence  in  the 
charge.] 

Millie  would  be  glad  if  Sylvia  could  tell  her 
what  to  do  with  a  violet  rilk  dress,  long,  rather 
toiled,  no  tunic,  or  polonaise,  but  jacket  body, 
spoilt  In  the  making,  too  short  in  the  waist. 
Millie  has  a  sleeveless  jacket  beaded.  Can  Sylvia 
suggest  anything,  with  a  little  expense,  to  make  it 
into  a  fashionable  dress,  or  at  least  wearable? 
Knowing  how  kind  Sylyia  always  is,  Millie  has 
ventured  to  ask.  This,  if  possible,  will  Sylvia 
please  answer  this  next  month.  [Get  a  beaded 
tablier,  or  bead  one  yourself,  and  wear  it  with 
your  beaded  sleeveless  jacket  over  the  violet 
sUk.] 

Mis.  p.  would  be  obliged  by  any  of  the 
readers  of  The  Young  ENCLrsHWOMAN,  letting 
her  know  what  is  the  best  stufiT  fbr  a  riding-habit 
for  going  abroad  in,  so  as  to  combine  strength 
Mrlth  lightness.  Also,  how  many  servants,  besides 
my  nunc,  should  J  take  along  with  me  ?  What 
is  the  best  book  on  household  management  fbr 
abroad  in  a  new  settlement,  and  also  on  the 
management  of  children  ;  and  where  could  I  get 
them? 
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OUR  DRAWING-ROOM. 


RVLBS.— I.  All  letters  for  insertion  in  the 
followiog  month's  isffue  must  be  forwarded  be- 
fore the  8th  of  each  month  to  Sylvia,  cabs 
OF  Editor,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler, 
Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

a.  Letters  must  be  written  on  one  side  only 
of  the  paper. 

3.  Name  and  address  must  be  sent  in  full, 
thoueh  neither  will  be  published  where  a  nonf 
dt^plume  is  used. 

4.  Letters  for  the  Drawing-room  must  be 
yvrittea  on  separate  paper  from  those  intended 
for  the  Work-room  or  the  Exchange  Column. 

5.  No  charge  is  made  for  regies  to  ques- 
tions.   It  is  open  to  all. 


W.  S.  has  a  set  of  old  china,  it  has  but  one 
mark,  that  is  Neale  and  Co.  upon  the  bottom 
rim  of  the  teapot.  Twelve  cups  are  without 
handles,  and  six  coffee  cups  have  handles. 
The  twelve  saucers  and  two  plates  are  the 
same  shape ;  there  is  also  a  small  flat  plate, 
perhaps  a  stand  for  the  teapot.  Will  Sylvia 
kindly  say  if  it  is  English,  and  about  what  date  ? 
Can  any  one  also  name  a  way  to  get  rid  of 
ants.  They  are  at  the  roots  of  rose  trees  on 
the  lawn  ;  the  drive  is  alive  with  them,  and 
they  are  working  through  the  kitchen  floor. 
Please  excuse  one  more  question.  How  can  I 
have  a  correct  copy  of  the  family  arms?  We 
are  of  the  second  branch,  is  there  not  a  slight 
difference  for  us  ?  I  want  to  give  my  daughter 
a  correct  seal.  [This  potteiy  is  English,  and  is 
Qf  the  same  date  as  Wedgwood.  Neale  arid 
Co.  Dirated  all  Wedgwood's  improvements. 
The  date  is  about  Z77a  You  had  better  apply 
at  the  Heralds'  College  for  a  correct  coat-of- 
arms.] 

Nelly  would  feel  obliged  to  Sylvia  if  she 
would  answer  her  a  few  questions  in  "  Our 
Drawing-room."  i.  Is  there  a  portion  in  any 
cemetery  set  apart  for  Dissenters  alone,  which 
is  unconsecrated  ground,  or  alike  for  Church- 
men and  Dissenters  ?  [In  all  public  cemeteries 
there  is  a  portion  unconsecrated,  set  apart  for 
Dissenters,  who  do  not  believe  in  the  conse- 
cration of  the  ground.]  a.  In  the  word  neither 
should  the  e  or  i  be  accented  ?  There  is  an 
anecdote  of  two  Yorkshire  boys  who  were  dis- 
puting this  point,  and  referred  the  matter  to  an 
old  man  who  was  coming  along  the  road, 
"Measter,  should  we  say  eether  or  ither?" 
The  man's  answer  was,  Ayther  will  do,"  and 
he  was  right  in  the  main,  if  faulty  in  pronun- 
ciation.] 3.  Could  the  Editor  give  a  page  of 
music,  or  a  song  occasionally  in  the  place  of 
"Dramatic  and  Musical  Notes?"  [We  have 
already  announced  that  music  will  be  given 
every  month  with  The  Young  English- 
woman."] 

Musician  writes— Would  you  advise  me  to 
get  a  piano  on  the  three  years'  system  ?  And 
whepe  would  be  a  good  place  to  get  one? 
[Where  you  get  it  matters  less  than  that  it 
should  be  by  a  good  maker.  Hopkinson, 
^roadwood*  Brinsmead,  etc.  C.  Jefireys, 
67,  Bemers  $treet.  keeps  pianos  for  hire  on  this 
system,  by  several  different  makers.] 

E.  G.  writes, — Dear  Sylvia,  seeing  how 
kindly  you  answer  all  questions  in  The  Young 
Englishwoman,  I  want  to  know  if  you  will 
give  me  some  advice  respecting  a  sister  who 
wishes  to  be  a  governess.  She  is  fifteen  years 
old,  and  we  cannot  decide  where  to  place  her  to 
become  a  certificated  teacher.  Some  say  put 
her  in  an  elementaiy  school,  and  others  in  a 
college.  I  believe  you  gave  addresses  in  a 
recent  Young  Englishwoman,  of  dififerent 
colleges  for  ladies,  but  have  it  not.  If  you  will 
send  them  and  advise  me  about  placing  X^stx 


somewhere,  I  shall  be  much  obliged.  1  have 
enclosed  stamped  address  if  you  will  reply  by 
return  of  post.  [I  cannot  reply  by  post,  espe- 
cially after  having  given  all  the  information  you 
require  in  The  young  Englishwoman  for 
July.  The  list  of  colleges  and  elementary 
schools  is  too  long  to  be  repeated  here.  You 
will  find  all  information  as  to  expenses,  etc., 
also,  in  The  Young  Englishwoman,  p.  390. 

M.  H.  sympathizes  very  much  with  NcUie, 
and  she  has  great  pleasure  in  sending  the  words 
of  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers/'  and  trusts 
Nellie  will  grow  up  one  of  the  most  faithful  of 
that  "  mighty  army." 

ONWARD,  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIERS. 

Onward,  Christian  soldiers, 

Marching  as  to  war. 
Looking  unto  Jesus. 

Who  has  gone  before. 
Christ  the  Royal  Master 

Leads  against  the  foe. 
Forward  into  battle. 

See,  His  banners  go. 
Onward,  Christian  soldiers. 

Marching  as  to  war, 
Looking  unto  Jesus, 

Who  has  gone  before. 

At  the  name  of  Jesus 

'Satan's  host  cioth  f!ee  ; 
On,  then.  Christian  soldiers. 

On  to  victory. 
Hell's  foundations  quiver 
At  the  shout  of  praise ; 
Brothers,  lift  your  voices. 
Loud  your  anthems  raise. 

Onward,  Christian  soldiers,  etc. 

Like  a  mighty  army 

Moves  the  church  of  God  ; 
Brothers,  we  are  treading 

Where  the  saints  have  trod. 
We  are  not  divided. 

All  one  body  we  ; 
One  in  hope,  and  dioctrine. 

One  in  charity. 

Onward,  Christian  soldiers,  etc. 

Crowns  and  thrones  may  perish, 

Kingdoms  rise  and  wane, 
But  the  Church  of  Christ 

Constant  will  remain  ; 
Gates  of  hell  can  never 

'Gainst  that  church  prevail ; 
We  have  Christ's  own  promise. 

And  that  cannot  fail. 

Onward,  Christian  soldiers,  etc. 

Onward,  then,  ye  people, 

Join  our  happy  throng ; 
Blend  with  ours  yoiu-  voices, 

In  the  triumph-song  ; 
Glory,  laud,  and  honour, 

Unto  Christ  the  King, 
This  through  countless  ages 

Men  and  angels  sing. 

Onward,  Christian  soldiers,  etc. 

Bernice  will  be  very  glad  if  Sylvia  can  tell 
her  (in  next  month's  number,  if  possible)  a  nice 
way  of  using  up  finger  biscuits,  having  about 
two  pounds,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
them.  [Pour  boiling  milk  on  them.  Cover 
till  cold,  then  mix  with  a  fork  till  smooth.  Put 
in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  washed  and  dried 
currants,  same  of  raisins,  with  a  little  sugar, 
spice  to  taste.  Fill  the  dish  with  custard,  and 
bake.] 


LiLLA  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  the  kai 
Editor  will  kindly  answer  the  following  q»s- 
tions  in  the  September  number  of  his  magaiise. 
Should  cream  be  served  with  rhubaib,  phisi. 
currant,  and  cherry  tarts  ?  I  Yes,  also  powdeed 
sugar.]  Is  it  neces!»ary  to  baste  cvay  kind  of 
meat  with  lard  ?  [Some  meat  is  sufficiently  ui 
to  roast  without  dripping  or  lard.l  Ought  a 
young  couple  with  ^300  a  year  n*^'«  P^opf*" 
egg  spoons,  or  do  people  in  that  position  Qsca-Ly 
use  tea  spoons?  [I  shouW  think  th<^- might 
afford  themselves  '  •  proper! "  egg  spoons]  When 
one  has  pickles  on  the  table  should  a  p^te  Le 
put  under  the  jar  to  hold  the  fork  on  ?  [Yes, 
or  a  glass  dish.  Pickles  are  served  in  a  gkss 
pickle-bottle,  not  a  jar.]  When  one  is  iniic- 
duced  to  people  should  one  bend  low,  or  would 
it  be  enough  to  bend  a  little  of  the  bead  ?  ,  If 
you  will  try,  you  will  find  it  impossible  to  ben*! 
a  little  of  the  head.  You  shoukl  bow  when  in- 
troduced, if  you  do  not  shake  hands/  And 
when  one  is  staying  at  an  hotel,  and  hap^iens  to 
meet  persons  that  are  strangers  to  her.  wonlfl 
it  be  enough  for  her  to  bend  her  head  slightlr 
when  passing  them  ?   [Quite  enough.] 

Eda  will  be  so  very  much  obliged  to  S>T»ia 
if  she  will  answer  the  foIlowin£  questions  in  the 
next  month  s  issue  of  The  YX)UNG  Exclisb- 
WOMAN.  When  a  gentleman  is  introduced  to 
a  lady  should  she  offer  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  or  what  should  she  do  or  say?  [UsaaDy, 
one  only  bows  on  being  introduced,  but  "cir- 
cumstances alter  cases.  If  you  expect  to  be 
on  intimate  terras  with  the  gentleman,  you  *dl 
shake  hands.  If  he  is  an  old  friend  of  an  eld 
friend,  you  will  shake  hands.  If  yon  expect 
him  to  be  but  a  passing  acquaintance,  jon  vill 
merely  bow.  1  When  a  lady  meets  a  gentleman 
friend,  should  she  offer  to  shake  hands  %ith  hkn. 
or  should  she  only  bow?  [It  is  impossible  to 
give  advice  without  knowing  the  circmnstanoes 
and  the  degree  of  intimacy.  The  only  general 
rule  I  can  give  is  "  shake  hands  with  frien:^ 
bow  to  acquaintances."]  Is  it  proper  for  a  Iad>- 
to  walk  out  alone  with  a  gentleman  to  whom 
she  is  not  engaged  ?  [Mrs.  Grundy  thinks  net.  ] 
Is  point-lace  worn  on  bonnets?  [Yes.^  Is 
there  a  dictionary  published  with  the  full  pro- 
nunciation of  all  the  words  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ?  Eda  has  tried  to  get  one,  bat  ootLki 
only  get  them  with  the  wwds  accented.  1 
believe  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar  gives  the 
pron  unciaiion  of  the  words.  ]  Eda  hopes  SvIt^a 
will  kindly  give  the  answers  in  the  Septembc 
number,  as  she  wrote  two  months  ago,  and  \3i 
been  waiting  until  now  for  an  answer. 
addressed  to  the  Editor,  did  he  not  receive  her 
letter?  [I  have  never  before  received  a  letter 
from  Eda.] 

Mabel  W.  will  thank  Sylvia  if  she  wd 
kindly  tell  her  how  to  clean  a  gold  German 
filagree  brooch,   without  lessening  the  deep 
yellow  colour  so  fashionable.    She  would  aiso 
be  glad  if  some  one  would  tell  her  how  to  ton 
Christmas  cards  to  some  pretty  and  nsefa 
account  as  mementos  of  the  remembrance  c: 
kind  friends.    Will  the  Editor  kindly  lei  bcr 
know  in  the  September  number,  whether  tdack- 
berry  wine  can  be  made  without  yeast  ?  Sbr 
has  a  very  easy  receipt  which  she  is  afiaid  to 
try,  as  neither  yeast  nor  baim  are  used,  nor  is 
boiled,  but  a  quart  of  boiling  water  is  added  to 
each  gallon  of  bruised  fruit.   She  wishes  rnnch 
to  try  some  this  year,  if  the  Editor  wiB  let  be^ 
know  his  opinion.    M.  W.  is  one  of  his  oidest 
subscribers,  and  seldom  troubles  him. 
gently  with  soap  and  soft  water,  with  a  scr: 
old  tooth-brush.    Dry  by  shaking  the  brooi^ 
in  a  bag  of  sawdust,    ror  blackbeny  wiof  1: 
is  not  necessary  to  boil  the  fruit  or  to  ose  vea.<. 
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Press  tUe  juice  from  the  iruili  and  cover  with  4 
cloth  while  it  fennents.  At  the  end  oi  two 
days,  skim  and  add  a  pint  of  i^ter  to  each 
quart  of  juice,  and  about  half  a  pound  of  raw 
sugar.  Leave  for  twenty-four  hours  in  an  open 
vessel,  skim  and  strain,  cask,  and  bung  up.  A 
bottle  of  brandy  added  at  this  stage  is  advan- 
tageous. Bottle  after  su^  months.]  Please  do 
not  forget  to  send  some  useful  hints  on  church 
decorations  in  the  December  nun^ber.  as  we  are 
much  in  need  of  such  here,  and  they  genendly 
come  too  late. 

Can  Sylvia  tell  Bessie  the  name  of  the 
companion  poem  to  "  Beautiful  Snow?"  is  it 
"Beautiful  Child?"  [Yes;  I  give  it  here.] 
Does  she  know  if  it  is  set  to  music?  and  if  so, 
by  whom  ?  [I  do  not  know  if  it  has  ever  been 
set  to  music.  J 

BEAUTIFUL  CHILD. 

Beautiful  child  by  thy  mother's  knee, 

la  the  mystic  future  what  wilt  thou  be  ? 

A  demon  of  sin,  or  an  angel  subUme-7 

A  poison  Upas,  or  innocent  thyme —  * 

A  spirit  of  evil  flashing  down 

With  the  lurid  liffht  of  a  fiery  crown — 

Or  gliding  up  with  a  shining  track, 

Like  the  morning  star,  that  ne'er  looks  back. 

Daintiest  dreamer  that  ever  smiled, 

Which  wilt  thou  be,  my  beautiful  child? 

Bautitul  child  in  my  garden  bowers, 
Friend  of  the  butterflies,  birds,  and  flowers, 
Pure  as  the  sparkling  crystalline  stream. 
Jewels  of  truth  in  thy  fairy  eyes  beam  ; 
Was  there  ever  a  whiter  soul  than  thine 
Worshipped  by  love  in  a  mortal  shrine  ? 
My  heart  thou  hast  gladdened  for  two  sweet 
yeais 

With  rsunbovrs  of  hope  through  mists  of  tears  ; 
Misu  beyond  which  thy  sunny  smile, 
With  its  halo  of  glory  beams  all  the  while. 

Beautiful  child,  to  thy  look  is  given 

A  gleam  serene— not  of  earth,  out  of  heaven ; 

With  thy  tell-tale  eyes  and  prattling  tongue. 

Would  thou  could'st  ever  thus  be  youn^ ; 

Like  the  liquid  strain  of  the  mocking-bird, 

From  stair  to  hall  thy  voice  is  heard  ; 

l^ow  oft  in  the  garden  nooks  thou'rt  foimd, 

With  flowers  thy  curly  head  around. 

And  kneeling  beside  me  with  figure  so  quaint, 

Oh !  who  would  not  dote  on  my  infant  saint  ? 

Beautiful  child,  what  thy  £ate  shall  be. 
Perchance  is  wisely  hidden  from  me  j 
A  fallen  star  thou  may'st  leave  my  side, 
And  of  sorrow  and  shame  become  the  bride  ; 
Shivering,  quivering,  through  the  cold  street, 
With  a  curse  behind  and  before  thy  feet. 
Ashamed  to  live,  and  afraid  to  die ; 
No  home,  no  friend,  and  a  pitiless  sky. 
Merciful  Father— my  brain  grows  wild — 
Oh  keep  from  evil  my  beautiful  child. 

Beautiful  child,  may'st  thou  soar  above, 

A  warbling  cherub  of  joy  and  love  ; 

A  drop  on  eternity's  mighty  sea, 

A  blossom  of  life's  immortal  tree ; 

Floating,  flowing,  evermore. 

In  the  blessed  light  of  the  golden  shore. 

And  as  I  gaze  on  thy  sinless  bloom 

And  thy  radiant  face,  they  dispel  my  gloom  ; 

I  feel  He  wiU  keep  thee  undefiled. 

And  His  love  protect  my  beautiful  child. 

INO  would  be  much  obliged  to  the  Editor 
if  he  would  tell  her  if  the  eldest  in  the  family 

should  have  her  visiting  cards  printed  Miss  , 

or  Ino  ?  [Miss  Sisirah  Jones,  or  Miss  Ann 

Smith,  as  it  may  be.]  When  you  call  at  a. 
stranger' s  house  should  you  send  your  card  in 
by  the  servant  who  answers  the  door  ?  [Cer- 
tainly not.]  Or  should  it  merely  be  left  when 
the  person  is  not  at  home  ?  [Yes.  J  Also  could 
you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  favour 
°ie  with  the  words  of  a  song  called  "Happy 


be  Thy  Dreams  ?  "  I  cannot  conclude  without 
saying  how  much  I  like  your  magazine.  I 
consider  it  useful  for  almost  every  variety  of 
work,  etc. 

Blue  Bell  would  be  much  obliged  if  Sylvia 
would  tell  her  how  to  do  her  hair  up.  She  is 
sixteen  years  old,  and  about  5  feet  3  inches  in 
height.  Dark,  and  rather  short  hair.  This  is 
the  first  time  she  has  asked  a  question  ;  if  not 
written  according  to  rules,  will  you  tell  her 
with  the  answer  to  her  question  in  your  next 
number  ?  Do  you  think  she  is  too  young  to 
have  her  hair  done  up,  and  is  it  directed  right  ? 
[We  give  several  styles  in  this  number.  You 
are  not  too  young.  Blease  write  on  only  one 
side  of  the  paper.] 

Adaieretu  bees  to  give  Silla  the  title  of 
the  song  she  asks  tor.  It  is  "  Nora  O'Neal," 
one  of  the  Christy's  Minstrels.  Words  and 
music  by  Will.  S.  Hays. 

SiLLA  would  be  grateful  if  the  kind  Editor 
would  answer  the  following  questions  in  the 
September  number  of  his  magazine.  Is  there 
18  always  inside  rings  when  they  are  18 
carats?  [Yes.]  Should  glasses  with  stems  or 
tumblers  be  used  for  spirits  ?  [Punch  glasses 
have  stems.]  Should  a  bed  without  curtains 
have  afoot  vallance?  [Yes.]  Should  bread,  rice, 
and  batter  puddings  be  served  in  the  dish  they 
were  baked  in,  or  turned  out  ?  Silla  finds  it 
impossible  to  turn  them  out  nicely.  [Bread 
and  rice  puddingy  should  be  served  in  the  dish 
they  were  baked  in.  Batter  pudding  is  turned 
out  sometimes.]  Should  jars  with  lard  be 
covered  with  something  ?  [Yes.]  Should  any- 
thing be  put  in  grates  in  the  summer  ?  [Yes< 
There  are  many  different  kinds  of  ornament. 
Plain  white,  with  fern  leaves  is  the  prettiest.] 
What  kind  of  pictures  would  look  best  for  a 
drawing-room?  SiUa's  is  not  be  very  expen- 
sively furnished,  but  she  wants  to  have  every- 
thing in  good  taste.  [If  you  write  again,  please 
leave  enough  space  for  replies.]  Should  cheese 
be  put  on  the  table  on  a  plate  with  a  d'Oyley 
under  it,  or  how?  [In  a  cheese-dish,  with 
cover.] 

Mrs.  K.  will  feel  obliged  if  Sylvia  will 
answer  the  following  questions  by  return  of 
post.  Enclosed  is  a  stamped  envelope.  Will 
•Paramatta  without  crape  be  sufficient  mourning 
for  best  for  children  thirteen  and  eight,  on  the 
death  of  an  uncle,  and  alpaca  fox  every  day  ? 
[We  cannot  answers  letters  by  post.  The 
mourning  you  mention  will  be  quite  sufficient.] 
Should  a  child  of  eight  wear  black  stockings  ? 
[Yes,  with  a  black  dress.]  Can  linen  collars 
and  cufis  be  worn,  if  not,  what  in  the  place  of 
them  ?  A  little  muslin  or  tarlatan  narrow  frill- 
ing, with  a  black  hem.  It  is  sold  by  the  yard.] 
Will  a  black  chip  hat  trimmed  with  crape  be 
sufficient  for  a  grown-up  person  on  the  death 
of  a  brother  ?  [It  will  be  deep  enough  mourn- 
ing.] Is  crape  a  necessity?  [For  the  death  of 
a  brother,  yes.] 

Meggie  would  feel  very  much  obliged  to 
the  Editor  of  The  Young  Englishwoman  if 
she  would  tell  her  why  she  has  not  received  the 
ferns  from  Jessie  Clyde,  to  whom  she  wrote 
about  two  months  since,  and  enclosed  six 
stamps.  [Miss  Clyde  will  probably  reply  in 
the  next  number.  ]  Please  can  you  tell  me  what 
style  of  hair  would  suit  me,  as  I  have  a  high 
forehead ;  age  sixteen  ;  height,  4  feet  11  inches. 
[The  hair  is  worn  down  on  the  forehead  now. 
Wear  the  Catogan  coifftire.]  Will  you  please 
explain  what  the  Catogan  style  of  hair  is  ?  [I 
gave  full  instructions  in  the  March  number.] 

Materfamilias  will  be  glad  if  the  Editor 
of  The  Young  Englishwoman  will  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  her  in  the  September  number 
whether  the  collection  of  letters  on  the  subject 
of  the  "Chastisement  of  Children,"  which 
appeared  some  few  years  ago  in  the  form  of  a 
separate  pamphlet,  is  still  in  print,  and  if  so, 
what  amount  sh'e  roust  remit  in  postage  stamps 
to  secure  its  delivery  by  letter  post.  [These 
letters  are  out  of  print.] 

Can  any  of  your  correspondnets  tell  Scota 


where  to  find  the  line  quoted  in  last  month's 
magazine,  "They  also  serye  who  only  stand 
and  wait?"  [It  is  the  last  line  of  Milton's 
Sonnet  on  his  Blindness,"  which  is  so  beautiful 
that  I  give  it  entire,  ^  you  do  not  seem  to  have 
met  with  it  before. 

MILTON'S  SONNET  ON  HIS 
BLINDNESS. 

'When  I  consider  how  my  life  is  spent. 
Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide ; 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide. 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more 
bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  f^nd  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide ; 
"  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  ?  " 
I  fondly  ask  ;  but  patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies  :  "  God  doth  not 
need 

Either  man's  work  or  his  own  pfts  ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke, they  serve  Him  best;  his  state 
Is  kingly  ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest  ; 
They  also,  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

Jet  wishes  to  know  to  whom  she  should 
apply  if  seeking  a  situation  as  clerk  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings'  Bank.  How  can  she  get  to 
know  the  standard  of  required  knowledge,  is 
there  a  "syllabus"  pubhshed  that  she  cotild 
obtain,  and  where?  As  this  employment  was 
mentioned  in  The  Young  Englishwoman 
for  May,  she  hopes  you  could  give  the  required 
information. 

Anonyma  writes — ^Would  ^ny  young  lady 
tell  me  of  some  nice  difficult  music  for  the 
pianoforte.  I  have  learned  Mendelssohn, 
Mozart,  Chopin,  Beethoven,  and  find  them 
quite  easy  after  playing  over  once  or  twice.  Is 
5  feet  4  middle  height,  or  above  it  ?  [Middle 
height.]  Are  white  muslin  scarfs  fashionable 
on  hats?  I  mean  sailor  hats.  [White  or 
cream-coloured  gauze  is  fashionable.} 

Nellie  writes— I  again  take  the  liberty  to 
address  you,  which  I  hope  you  will  excuse,  as 
I  want  to  ask  a  few  more  questions.  With 
your  kind  permission  I  sent  a  letter  last  month, 
but  I  do  not  see  either  the  letter  or  answers  in 
the  magazine.  I  mention  it  in  case  you  did 
not  receive  it.  I  sent  it  some  days  before  the 
loth.  [You  will  find  the  answers  in  the  July 
number.]  I  did  not  mind  so  much  about  the 
letters  as  the  answers,  as  I  expect  it  would  not 
be  suitable  for  your  columns.  Allow  me  to 
reply  to  a  query  by  Cactus  respecting  matri- 
mony C9ike.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  wants 
the  receipt  or  not;  I  send  it  in  case  she  does. 
Make  a  nice  short  crust,  say  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  lard  to  a  pound  of  flour ;  then  take 
a  large  plate,  and  roll  out  a  nice  thin  crust  and 
lay  it  on  the  plate,  cut  it  even  round,  and  then 
spread  currants,  peel,  and  sugar,  roll  out 
another  crust,  and  lay  on  that  currants,  etc., 
and  then  another  crust,  finish  off  with  idng  on 
the  top  crust.  If  made  properly,  it  is  very  rich 
and  suitable  either  for  tea  or  supper ;  cut  in 
slices  an  inch  and  a  half  across.  It  was  gene- 
rally used  at  those  ceremonies  in  former  times, 
hence  the  name.  I  have  several  good  recipes, 
which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  if  you  require 
any.  Many  thanks  to  an  Old  Lady ;  to  J.  H., 
A.  L.  S.,  an  Old  Subscriber,  J.  Daisy,  for 
giving  me  the  words  of  the^  hymn.  Can  they 
kindly  send  the  words  of —  * 

"  Deep  in  the  gleaming  glass. 
She  sees  all  past  things  pass." 

Also- 

"  Let  the  sweet  heavens  endure,  not  close  or 
darken  above  me, 
Till  I  am  quite,  quite  sure  that  there  is  one 
to  love  me." 

Where  could  I  procure  the  coal*tar  soap? 
[From  any  chemist.]  Could  you  tell  me  the 
price  of  the  Proteus  Corset  ?    [We  will  find 
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out.  It  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Williamson, 
I^ghton  Buzzard.]  And  the  price  of  Cash's 
mere  frilling  ?  fVarious  prices.  What  width 
do  you  require  ?J  And  what  is  it  suitable  for  ? 
[Trimming  underclothing.]  And  what  is  the 
price  of  the  Very  Button,  at  what  a  dozen  ? 
If  you  will  kindly  insert  this  in  September  I 
sh^  be  very  much  obliged.  Wishing  you 
every  success,  I  must  close,  begging  pardon  for 
this  long  letter. 

Ruby. — The  song  of  this  name  is  by  Vir- 
ginia Gabriel.  Ask  for  it  through  our  Ex- 
change Column,  or  send  for  it  to  Robinson, 
Musical  Circulating  Library,  Strand.  The 
following  would  suit  your  voice, —  "I've  a 
Home  in  Cloudland,"  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  It 
is  difficult  to  choose  songs  for  anyone  else. 
Send  to  Robinson  for  a  Ust  of  pretty  mezzo- 
soprano  songs. 

Theo.— The  following  is,  I  think,  a  com- 
plete list  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wood's  novels.  She 
began  her  career  as  a  novelist,  I  believe,  by 
writing  a  prize  story  on  Total  Abstinence. 
••East  Lynne,"  "The  Channings,"  "Mrs. 
Halliburton's  Troubles,"  "The  Master  of 
Greylands,"  "Verner's  Pride,"  "Within  the 
Maze,"  "Lady  Adelaide,"  "Bessy  Rane," 
"  Roland  Yorke,"  "  Lord  Oakbum's  Daugh- 
ters," *•  Shadow  of  Ashlydyat,"  "  Oswald 
Cray,"  "Dene  Hollow,"  "George  Canter- 
bury's Will,"  "Trevlyn  Hold,"  "Mildred 
Arkell,"  "  St.  Martin's  Eve."  "  Elster's  Folly,'* 
"Anne  Hereford,"  "A  Life's  Secret,"  "Red 
Court  Farm." 

Will  some  of  the  correspondents  of  Thb 
Young  Englishwoman  kindly  give  S.  R.  G. 
the  receipt  of  Genoa  cake.  She  has  never  seen 
it  in  any  cookery  book,  and  ^  much  wants  to 
know  how  to  make  it.  Would  you  or  some  of 
your  subscribers  also  give  a  receipt  of  Crystal 
Palace  pudding  ? 

Enrichetta  writes,— I  should  be  so  glad 
of  Sylvia's  advice  as  to  my  style  of  dress.  I  have 
a-  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  dress  on  and  pay 
my  travelling  expenses.  I  have  to  be  careful 
as  we  travel  every  year,, and  go  into  society.  I . 
have  no  maid,  but  nay  <  mother's  sometimes 
helps  me  with  my  hair/ etc.  I  have  not  time 
to  make  many  things  for  myself,  thougji  I 
sometimes  manufacturjC  fichus,;  ruffs,  and  other, 
trifles.  I  am  now  twenty-eight  years  old.  ■  Do 
you  think  I  ought  to  moke  any  difference  in 
the  style  of  my  dress  on  that  account?  As- 
you  may  gather  from  the  above  explanation,  I . 
dress  according  to  my  own  ideas,  not  according 
to  those  of  a  dressmaker.  So  I  come  to  you 
for  advice,  Ought  I  to  dress  older  now  than 
I  did  when  I  came  out?  [You  must  make  a 


difference.  You  could  not,  for  instance,  go  to 
a  ball  in  white  muslin,  as  you  doubtless  did 
when  you  were  eighteen.  Your  whole  style  of 
dress  should  bear  more  signs  of  elegance  and 
care  than  was  necessary  when  you  came  out.] 

THORNS. 

There  is  no  rose  without  a  thorn. 

No  sunbeam  but  casts  a  shade  ,* 
And  the  brightest  hour  and  the  fairest  flower 

Will  still  be  the  first  to  fade. 

No  sparkling  wave  as  it  breaks  on  shore 

In  a  smiling  shower  of  foam, 
But  murmurs  for  aye  of  the  mournful  day 
'  That  made  many  a  desolate  home. 

There  is  no  joy,  but  a  bitter  drop 

In  its  cup  will  ere  long  be  found, 
As  a  thought  of  pain  may  be  wakened  again 

By  the  most  melodious  soimd. 

Oh  !  why  when  we  long  for  unbroken  joy, 

Under  skies  for  a  time  so  bright ; 
Will  a  voice  still  say  **  Tho'  'tis  fair  for  a  day, 

The  clouds  are  but  out  of  sight  ?  ** 

E.  G. 

[Light  and  Shade  "  declined  with  thanks.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

1.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be 
addressed— 

.  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Young  Englishwoman, 

Warvfick  Hcmse,  Paternoster  RoWt 
London,  E.C, 

( Young  Englishwoman's  Exchange. ) 

RULES. 

2.  All  letted'  must  contain  a  large,  fully- 
directed,  stamped  envelope,  the  stamp  to  be 
enclosed,  not  affixed. 

3^  Notices  must  be  written  legibly  on  one 
side  of  a  sheet  oV  paper,  separate  and  distinct 
from  communications  for  the  Drawing-room  or 
Work-room. 

4.  Announcements  of  the  nature  of  an  Ad- 
vertisement cannot  appear  in  this  column. 

5.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  The  Young 
Englishwoman's  Exchange  is  threepence  for 
every  twelve  words,  and  one  penny  extra  for 


every  additional  four  words,  except  in  case 
where  the  address  is  published.  The  iaaertka 
in  these  cases,  is  free. 

6.  The  only  articles  that  can  be  advertisa 
for  sale  are  Books  and  Music. 

7.  All  articles  of  wearing  apparel  adYcrtisd 
for  exchange  must  be  new;  Furs*  Lac^ 
Shawls,  and  Rugs  alone  excepted. 

8.  Notices  must  be  sent  before  the  loch  i 
preceding  month. 

9.  We  caftmot  continue  to  publish  kmg  I53 
of  music   These  form  uninteresting  matter 
genend  readers.    Therefore,  advertisers  «^ 
oblige  by  substituting  for  the  lists  these  wcrci, 
"  Lists  sent  on  application." 


A.  G.  S.  has  a  quantity  of  songs  for  salf  or 
exchange,  all  in  good  condition.  List  sent  c:: 
application  to  A.  G.  S.,  Bridgcr's  Hall,  Bridg- 
north, Shropshire. 

M.  F.  H.  has  several  songs  and* pieces  10 
sell,  or  exchange.  Send  for  lisTto  M.  F.  H.. 
Miss  Rose^  FaScingham,  Lincolnshire. 

Beltran  has  a  quantity  of  modem  musir 
in  good  condition  for  disposal ;  also  books  to 
exchange.   Send  for  list.  Address  with  Editor 

E-  T.  B.  has  clear  MS.  songs  from  t>d. 
"Douglas,"  "Oh,  Fair  I>ove."  Long  list  for 
stamp«i  envelope.  Wanted  dog  collar,  pUicd 
necklet,  for  opera)  words  andmusit,  "  Madajse 
Angot,"  value  7s.  No  cards.  15,  Powdcrtan 
Terrace^  Teignmouth,  Devon. 
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VI, — The  Young  Lady  in  Love. 


1X7' E  feel  some  delicacy  in  entering  on  this  subject : 
for  love,  like  great  sorrow,  is  almost  sacred ;  and 
advice,  or  even  suggestions,  may  appear  intrusive.  But 
the  love  period  of  a  true  woman's  life  is  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  her  mental  existence  j  and  a  period, 
too,  which  needs  reflection,  discipline,  and  self-control,  to 
avoid  many  dangers  and  ensure  many  blessings. 

Why  love  should  be  what  it  is,  what  it  always  has 
been,  and  no  doubt  afways  will  be,  is  one  of  the  many 
mysteries  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  It  is  different 
from  affection  and  from  friendship,  while  uniting  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  each  of  those  sentiments.  It  is 
certainly  not  always — indeed,  very  seldom — a  matter  of 
preference  dictated  by  reason ;  but  it  is  the  selection  by 
an  overpowering  instinct  of  some  one  person  who  is,  for 
no  reason  that  can  be  defined,  but  by  an  impulse  which 
over- rules  every  other  consideration,  dearer,  and,  magni- 
fied by  the  eyes  of  love,  more  heroic  and  fascinating,  than 
iny  other  in  the  wide  world — to  be  lived  for,  hardly  lived 
"'ithout ;  to  be  died  for,  and  to  be  died  with. 

This  universal  passion,  this  masterful  impulse,  which 
^las  been  the  same  in  all  ages,  which  is  scarcely  ever 
■xperienced  a  second  time  in  any  man  or  woman's  life, 
Tiust  be  a  great  elemental  force  in  the  mental  world.  It 
•Simulates,  elevates,  strengthens,  and  ennobles  the  whole 
character.  It  makes  the  boy  a  man,  the  girl  a  woman, 
^}  developing  a  mental  life  heretofore  latent  5  it  makes 


the  weak,  for  the  time,  strong  j  the  mean  almost  generous 
and  noble.  "  Base  men,**  says  Shakespeare,  "  being  in 
love,  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  nature  more  than  is 
native  to  them and  assuredly  the  time  of  love,  when 
there  is  such  an  awakening  of  the  more  ardent  qualities 
of  our  nature,  is  not  the  time  when  low  and  ungenerous 
motives  are  most  likely  to  influence  our  thoughts  and 
actions. 

One-sided  love  is  imperfect  love.  Marriage,  which 
is  the  heaven-appointed  result  of  love,  consists  in  union 
of  two  5  so  love,  which  comes  first,  is  a  voluntary,  in- 
formal contract,  which  requires  two  parties.  True  love 
is  the  affinity  which  brings  two  souls  together,  each  to 
depend  upon,  and  be  elevated  and  strengthened  by  union 
with  the  other.  If  one  loves,  and  the  other  does  not — to 
use  a  familiar,  perhaps  undignified,  but  forcible  phrase — 
there  is  a  mistake  somewhere,  and  an  effort  of  will  must 
be  made  to  reconsider  the  validity  of  the  emotion.  Then 
love  must  be  conquered ;  it  is  an  anomaly,  a  positive 
without  a  negative.  There  is  nothing  respecting  which 
human  nature  is  so  easily  deceived  as  the  reciprocity  of 
love }  and  nothing  in  which  the  consequences  of  a  mistake 
are  more  disastrous.  A  young  girl,  herself  sincere,  in- 
capable of  duplicity,  meets  with  a  young  man  who 
appears,  by  some  mental  process  which  she  cannot  and 
does  not  care  to  define,  to  be  the  beau  ideal  of  all  that  is 
admirable  and  loveworthy  in  man.    Her  maidenly  reserve 
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almost  shrinks  from  the  new  idea  which  has  taken  pos- 
session of  her  mind ;  but  she  is  tremblingly  conscious  of 
happiness  in  his  presence^  and  of  unhappiness  in  his 
absence ;  and  heir  candid,  transparent  nature  cannot  con- 
ceal from  his  observant  eyes  that  he  is  an  object  of 
peculiar  regard.  He,  too,  may  experience  a  responding 
impulse,  but  also  he  may  not,  and  flattered  by  the  effect 
he  has  created,  allow  himself  to  offer  attention  very 
commonplace  in  the  eyes  of  other  people,  but  of  the 
deepest  import  to  her.  If  she  is  one,  a  marriage  with 
whom  might,  in  the  estimation  of  a  merely  worldly 
nature  be  desirable,  he  may  proceed  to  more  explicit 
declarations,  simulating  the  devotion  she  really  feels ;  and; 
then  comes  marriage,  and  the  eyes  of  the  poor  girl  are 
opened  to  the  deception  of  one-sided  love.  She  is  a  wife 
in  name,  perhaps  receiving  respectful  attention  and 
decorous  kindness  5  but  where  is  love  ?  " 

It  is  not  strange  or  cruel — it  is,  indeed,  natural,  and 
one  of  the  highest  exercises  of  affection — ^that  "^parents 
and  her  friends  should  endeavour  to  use  their  influence 
to  make  the  girl  see  more  clearly.  They  may  know  that 
the  man  of  her  choice  is  unloving,  if  not  otherwise  un- 
worthy, and  in  all  affection  warn  her  of  the  consequences 
of  the  match  she  is  making.  When  such  warning  is 
given,  evidently  in  a  spirit  of  affection,  it  should  not  be 
disregarded  3  and  love  is  not  so  strong  in  its  shackles  that 
they  cannot  be  thrown  off  by  all  except  weak  and 
irresolute  natures. 

Where  love  is  really  mutual,  it  is  the  strongest  of  all 
bonds.  Marriage  does  not  change  its  nature,  but  de- 
velopes  it,  by  adding  more  certain  knowledge.  Love 
walks  by  faith ;  marriage  is  a  life  of  certainties.  Happy 
the  youth  or  maiden  who  finds  the  life  partner  to  be 
what  the  ideal  of  courtship  promised.  Each  learns  from 
the  other ;  each  has  a  keener  comprehension  of  the  nature 
of  the  other  5  each  has  a  noble  ambition  to  be  more  like 
the  other.  The  husband's  character  is  modified  by 
emulating  the  womanly  tenderness,  sincerity,  and  devotion 
of  his  wife}  she  becomes  stronger  and  more  calmly 
resolute  by  association  with  him. 

This  is  the  true  union  which  love  should  foreshadow  5 
if  it  does  not,  it  is  a  sham  love,  a  self-deception,  which 
should  be  torn  out  of  the  heart,  however  great  the  pain. 
But  it  does  foreshadow  it,  and  if  it  is  really  the  mutual  love 


of  two  human  beings  drawn  together  by  mysterious  but  , 
all-powerful  afl&nity,  it  cannot  be  rent  asunder  without  a 
destruction  of  the  spiritual  life.    "Prudent"  parents  j 
who    pooh-pooh  sentimentality,  and  who  do  not  believe  1 
in  broken  hearts  and  nonsense  of  that  kind/'  and  insist 
that  their  daughter  shall  cast  ^off  one  and  accept  anodier, 
from  their  point  of  view  more  eligible,  are  simply  setting 
up  their  own  short-sighted  wills  against  one  of  the  pie- 
emineQt  facts  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world; 
and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  cold,  loveless,  conven- 
tionally decorous,  but  at  heart  hateful,  unions  j  or,  worse 
still,  the  open  rupture  of  all  ties. 

The  "  broken  heart,"  the  blighted  life  hidden  in  an 
early  grave,  appears  much  more  frequently  in  fictioa 
than  in  real  life  but  the  withered  heart,  the  heart  that 
bears  no  fruit  of  love,  is  unfortunately  common.  The 
body  lives  long  enough,  perhaps,  to  see  a  cheerless  old 
age,  with  no  happy  memories,  no  sympathy  and  affectici 
ripened  by  years  j  but  the  inner  heart  of  cheerful,  hoping? 
trusting  love  died  in  youth,  and  ever  since  there  has  beca 
a  concealed  mourning  over  its  grave. 

Love  is  not  to  be  talked  about,  to  be  displayed  like  a 
new  dress  or  ornament,  not  to  be  expressed  to  confidantes, 
or  to  "  gush  **  in  letters  and  poetical  quotations.  It  is 
very  much  between  two  people,  and  of  very  little  interest 
to  anybody  else,  except  to  those  to  whom  the  happine^ 
of  the  young  lovers  is  of  paramount  interest.  It  is  3 
treasure  locked  in  the  heart  of  hearts ;  if  paraded  nnucb. 
most  probably  it  is  a  sham,  not  a  real  jewel. 

Love  has  been  called  a  divine  madness,  because  it  l> 
so  predominant  in  its  influence ;  but  the  epithet  is  mis- 
applied. Madness  is  a  perversion  of  the  faculties;  lort 
a  luxuriant  development,  not  a  morbid  growth,  which 
will  be  absorbed  into  and  strengthen  the  entire  mental 
fabric.  Girls  in  love — ^and  young  men,  too— should 
remember  this,  that  in  loving  now  they  are  prepanng 
for  what  is  to  come.  They  are  on  the  first  flight  ot 
an  ascent,  and  the  future  will  be  affected  by  the  present 
Loving  glances,  tender  words,  mutual  confidence  for  i 
season,  are  not  all  of  love.  Tliere  is  a  future  as  well  as  i 
present ;  and  to  ensure  the  happin&ss  of  the  future,  iIki? 
must  be  patience,  prudence,  resolution  to  bear  and  forbear, 
which  qualities  are  not  cold,  hard  antagonists  of  lof^ 
but  its  truest  safeguards  and  supports, 

Thb  Editor. 
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HOLDEN  WITH  THE  CORDS. 


XI.— Too  Latb. 


T  N  those  days,  there  was  a  pleasant  spice  of  uncertainty 
about  Southern  joumeyings.  Cars,  steamboats,  and 
stages  ran  in  happy  independence  of  each  other  and  the 
time-table.  The  traveller  never  knew  at  what  point  of 
juniper  swamp,  or  pine  barren,  or  cotton  plantation,  he 
would  be  set  down  to  while  away  some  hours  in  botanical 
or  ethnological  investigations,  if  his  mind  were  suffi- 
ciently at  ease,  or  in  chewing  the  bitter  cud  of  impatience, 
if  it  were  not.  Defective  machinery  and  lazy  officials 
laboured  mightily  together  to  miss  connections,  and 
wherever  human  inefficiency  came  short,  down  swept  a 
hurricane  from  the  skies,  and  strewed  the  roads  with 
prostrate  trunks  of  trees,  through  which  the  cumbrous 
stage-coach  had  literally  to  hew  its  path. 

More  than  one  such  delay  attended  Bergan's  progress 
southward.  Under  their  teasing  friction,  the  shadowy 
aniiety  with  which  he  had  set  out,  increased  to  a  positive 
weight  of  alarm.  Reaching  Savalla  on  the  twelfth  even- 
ing, he  stopped  neither  for  rest  nor  refreshment,  but  looked 
up  a  horse,  flung  himself  into  the  saddle,  and  set  ofP 
towards  Berganton  at  a  rapid  rate.  Outside  the  city 
limits,  however,  he  was  forced  to  slacken  his  pace.  The 
night  was  dark,  no  faintest  gleam  of  moon  or  star 
tempered  the  black  obscurity  of  the  tree-arched  and 
swamp-bordered  road.  Compelled  thus  to  feel  his  way, 
as  it  were,  it  was  near  midnight  when  he  came  upon  the 
outlying  fields  of  Oakstead.  Reluctantly  he  told  himself 
that  an  interview  with  Carice,  tp-night,  was  out  of  the 
question ;  she  and  all  the  household  were  certain  to  be 
fast  asleep,  it  was  doubtful  if  even  the  faintest  outline  of 
,tbe  darkened  dwelling  would  be  discernible  through  the 
jtturky  night.  He  had  no  choice  but  to  ride  on  to  Ber- 
^nton. 

[  Scarcely  had  he  reached  this  conclusion,  when  a  radiant 
indow  shone  vision-like  through  the  trees  j  a  little 
irther  on,  and  the  cottage,  though  yet  distant,  came  full 
rto  view,  through  an  opening  in  the  forest,  brilliantly 
laminated  from  roof  to  foundation  as  for  a  festivity  of 
0  ordinary  magnitude.  Even  the  surrounding  lawn  was 
ghted  up  into  the  semblance  of  day  5  and  in  its  remotest 
oraer,  a  group  of  negroes,  dancing  to  some  strain  of 
lusic  inaudible  to  the  wondering  spectator,  looked  fan- 
istic  enough  for  the  unsubstantial  images  of  a  dream. 

Por  a  moment  or  two,  Bergan  suspected  his  jaded 
»ses  of  playing  him  false,  as  a  step  preparatory  to 
^»ng  leave  of  him  altogether.  There  was  something  too 
congruous  to  be  real,  between  this  gay  scene  of  festivity 
^  the  picture  presented  by  Doctor  Remy's  last  letter,— a 
Ml,  silent,  house,  its  master  a  feeble,  exacting  con- 


valescent, its  mistress  and  daughter  worn  out  with 
anxiety  and  watching.  An  intuition  of  some  unlooked* 
for  calamity  seized  him.  Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he 
dashed  over  the  mile  that  intervened  between  him  and 
the  cottage,  at  a  scarcely  less  furious  rate  than  that  with 
which  Vic  had  borne  him  over  the  same  road — ^how  well 
he  remembered  it! — just  one  year  ago.  He  did  not 
suspect  that  he  was  now  to  taste  the  bitterest  consequences 
of  that  ride. 

In  a  very  few  moments,  he  rode  through  the  open 
gates  of  Oakstead.  Here,  he  found  the  avenue  to  the 
house  encumbered  with  teams  and  saddle-horses,  tied  to 
every  tree  and  post.  The  every-day  aspect  of  these 
sleepy  animals  was  like  a  bucket  of  cold  water  to  his 
excited  imagination.  Strains  of  dancing  music,  too, 
came  to  his  ear, — flutes  and  violins,  none  too  well  played, 
sent  forth  the  notes  of  a  popular  air.  Plainly,  he  had 
been  a  fool  to  connect  the  thought  of  calamity  with 
anything  so  exceedingly  common-place  as  an  evening 
party.  If  Godfrey  Bergan  chose  to  call  in  his  friends 
and  neighbours  to  dance  over  his  restoration  to  health, 
who  should  gainsay  him  ?  Convalescents  had  their 
fancies,  and  must  be  humoured. 

In  this  cooler  frame  of  mind,  it  naturally  occurred  to 
>  Bergan  that  he  was  in  no  fit  condition  to  face  a  festal 
throng.  His  appearance,  thus  way-worn  and  travel- 
stained,  would  be  scarcely  more  timely  than  that  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner  to  the  wedding  guest.  It  would  look  as 
if  he,  too,  had  a  tale  of  horror  to  impart,  and  Carice 
might  be  unpleasantly  startled, — Carice,  who  little  ima- 
gined him  so  near  to  her !  At  the  thought,  a  strange, 
indefinable  thrill  and  shiver  passed  over  him,  hard  to 
define  as  either  pleasure  or  pain. 

After  a  moment's  consideration,  he  dismounted,  and 
walked  quietly  round  to  the  spot  where  the  negroes  still 
kept  up  their  lively  dance.  One  of  them,  Bruno  by  name, 
stood  a  little  apart,  a  smiling  spectator  of  the  merriment 
that  he  was  too  old  to  join.  It  was  easy  to  touch  him 
on  the  shoulder,  without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  rest. 
The  negro  turned,  and  instantly  recognized  Bergan  5 
but  his  exclamation  of  surprise  was  cut  short  by  the 
young  man's  significant  gesture,  and  he  silently  followed 
him  to  a  spot  equidistant  between  the  cottage  and  the 
dancers. 

"  All  well,  Bruno  ? "  was  Bergan's  first  inquiry. 
All  berry  well,  Massa  Arling.    You's  welcome  back, 
sah.    But  I'se  sorry  you's  too  late  for  de  weddin'." 

The  wedding,— word  fell  almost  meaninglessly  on 
Bergan*s  ear,  so  intent  was  he  oti  satisfying  himself  that 
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his  late  anxieties  bad  been  groundless.  "And  Miss 
Carice,"  he  went  on,  '*  is  she  quite  well,  too  ?  " 

Bruno  smiled.  "  Yes,  massa,  I  'spec  so,  tho'  she  do 
look  mighty  pale  and  peaked,  dese  yere  last  weeks. 
But  dey  mostly  look  so  at  sich  times,  I  s'pose.  She'll 
be  better  when  de  weddin's  ober,  and  all  de  fuss  and 
^urry." 

This  second  mention  of  *' the  wedding  "  penetrated 
-to  Bergan*s  understanding,  and  awakened  a  faint  emotion 
of  surprise. 

"The  wedding ! — whose  wedding  ?  "  he  asked. 

Bruno  opened  his  eyes  wide  in  astonishment.  "  Why, 
don'  you  know,  sah  ?  I  thought  you'd  come  on  purpose. 
Miss  Carice's  weddin',  to  be  sure." 

It  was  Bergan's  turn  to  look  more  than  astonished, 
confounded.  "  Miss  Carice's  wedding  !  "  he  repeated,  as 
doubting  the  trustworthiness  of  his  own  ears. 

"Yes,  sah,  to  Doctor  Remy,  sah.    Dey  had  ' 

Bruno  stopped  short  in  alarm.  Bergan's  face  had 
grown  deadly  pale,  his  blank  stare  was  that  of  a  man  who 
neither  saw  nor  heard.  For  a  few  merciful  moments,  he 
was  simply  stunned  with  the  suddenness  and  severity  of 
the  shock.  Too  soon  his  benumbed  senses  began  to 
revive,  he  put  his  hand  to  bis  head,  where  a  dull,  heavy 
pain  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  j  mechanically  he 
sat  down  on  the  grass,  and  his  breath  came  hard  like  that 
of  a  man  stricken  with  apoplexy. 

With  a  delicacy  not  uncommon  in  his  race,  Bruno 
turned  his  eyes  away.  A  trusted  servant  of  the  house- 
hold, he  had  seen  Bergan  and  Carice  together  enough 
to  be  able  to  divine  something  of  the  state  of  the 
case. 

Slowly,  one  by  one,  Bergan's  thoughts  came  out  of 
chaos,  and  ranged  themselves  into  something  like  order. 
This,  then,  was  the  reason  why  Doctor  Remy  had  so 
persistently  discouraged  his  earlier  return  to  Berganton, 
and  allayed  his  anxiety  with  plausible  statements  respect- 
ing Carice  and  her  father, — that  he  might  supplant  him 
in  her  affections.  But  why?  It  must  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  he  had  estimated  the  Doctor's  character  more 
correctly  than  he  knew,  that  it  never  once  occurred  to 
him  as  possible  that  love  for  Carice  had  been  the  Doctor*s 
motive ;  yet,  considered  solely  as  holding  the  reversion  of 
the  Oakstead  estate,  her  hand  was  scarcely  worth  the 
labour  and  treachery  it  had  cost. 

There  was  so  little  to  reward  investigation  in  this 
direction,  that  Bergan's  thoughts  came  back  to  his  own 
t)lighted  hopes,  and  here  he  was  pierced  with  the  sharpest 
pain  that  he  had  yet  felt.  The  treachery  of  the  Doctor 
was  as  nothing  to  the  faithlessness  of  Carice.  Two 
months — yea,  two  days  ago,  he  would  have  staked  all 
his  hopes  for  time  and  eternity  on  her  truth.  Fair  and 
delicate  as  was  the  cast  of  her  beauty,  and  sweet  and 
gentle  as  was  her  manner,  there  had  always  been  a  certain 
<q<uet  steadfastness  about  her,  which  was  one  of  her  most 
potent  charms.  All  hearts  felt  intuitively  that  they  might 
•safely  trust  in  her.    What  subtle  or  powerful  influence 


could  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  to  make  her  so 
belie  herself! 

He  looked  up.  ^  Bruno,  how  long  has  this  been 
going  on  ? " 

The  negro  did  not  quite  understand,  but  made  shift 
to  guess  what  was  meant. 

"  De  engagement,  sah  ?  since  October,  I  b'lieve." 

'*  And  how  long  has  Doctor  Remy  visited  here  ? " 

*'  Oh,  a  good  while,  'bout  eber  since  you  went  away. 
But  after  Massa  was  took  sick,  he  come  oftener,  ob  coarse 
— ebery  day,  sometimes  two,  tree  times  a  day.  Massa 
got  so — 'pendent  on  him,  like,  he  couldn't  bear  to  hue 
him  out  ob  de  house,  one  time." 

Bergan  fell  into  thought  again.  He  began  dimly  to 
understand  something  of  the  sort  of  pressure  to  whidi 
Carice  had  been  subjected,  and  the  motives  that  had 
governed  her, — not  that  he  held  her  exonerated,  by  any 
means — only  she  was  a  little  less  culpable  than  she  bad 
seemed  at  first.  But  if  she  had  sinned,  poor  child !  how 
miserably  she  would  be  punished  !  What  a  sterile  soil, 
what  a  chill,  unfriendly  climate  awaited  this  delicate  flower, 
in  Doctor  Remy's  hands  !  It  was  as  if  a  lily  should  think 
to  root  itself  in  a  rock,  or  a  rose  expect  to  bud  and  blossom 
on  an  iceberg.  Besides — why  had  he  not  thought  of  it 
before  ? — to-morrow,  perhaps,  in  two  or  three  days  at 
farthest.  Doctor  Trubie  would  be  here,  with  authority,  if 
it  seemed  good  to  him,  to  take  this  man,  her  husband^  into 
custody  as  a  murderer  ! 

Bergan's  was  the  fine  strong  temperament,  which  rises 
to  the  greatness  of  a  crisis.  With  the  necessity  of  acdoo, 
the  chaos  of  his  mind  began  to  dear  itself.  "  Bruno," 
he  asked,  suddenly,  "does — Miss  Carice  love  this 
man  ?" 

Bruno  looked  surprised,  as  well  he  might,  at  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  there  was  something  in  Bergan's  tone  that  made 
him  answer  at  once,  and  frankly,  *'  I  don'  know, — de 
servants  do  say  she  done  it  to  please  her  father." 

Bergan  laid  his  hand  impressively  on  the  old  negro's 
shoulder.  "  Bruno,  I  must  see  her  at  once-  Her  happi- 
ness— more  than  her  happiness,  the  honour  and  peace  of 
the  whole  family — is  at  stake.  Find  some  way  to  let  her 
know,  quietly,  that  I  am  here,  and  that  I  must  see  her  for 
one  moment.    Hurry  !  there's  no  time  to  waste.'* 

Bruno  was  so  thoroughly  mastered  by  Bergan's  earnest- 
ness, that  he  started  swiftly  towards  the  cottage,  without  a 
word.  As  he  ascended  the  piazza  steps,  however,  he  began 
to  be  appalled  at  the  difficulty  of  the  task  that  he  had  qq- 
dertaken.  Looking  into  the  window,  he  saw  Carice 
standing  at  the  farther  end  of  the  long  parlour,  with  her 
bridesmaids  clustered  around  her.  He  could  neither  get 
at  her,  nor  she  escape,  without  challenging  a  good  deal  of 
wondering  observation.  While  he  stood  hesitating,  God- 
frey Bergan  came  out  into  the  hall,  and  caught  sight  of  hb 
troubled  face. 

"  Well,  Bruno,  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

'*  I — ^jes'  wanted  to  speak  to  Miss  Carice,"  stammered 
the  negro. 
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The  request  was  an  odd  one  at  that  moment ;  still,  Mr. 
Bergan  might  have  been  moved  to  grant  it,  as  the  whim 
of  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  if  the  negro's  disturbed  face 
and  faltering  tone  had  not  excited  his  suspicions  that 
something  unusual  was  on  foot.  "  What  is  the  matter  ? 
he  asked.    "  What  do  you  want  to  speak  to  her  for  ?  " 

Bruno  was  wholly  unprepared  for  this  question.  Vainly 
he  racked  his  brains  for  a  plausible  answer,  but  nothing 
better  rewarded  his  efforts  than — *'  I  jes'  wanted  to  speak 
to  her,  dat's  all  ^" — a  reply  so  little  congruous  with  his 
fnghtened  face  and  voice,  that  Mr.  Bergan*s  suspicions 
were  confirmed.  He  stepped  out  on  the  piazza,  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 

**Now,  Bruno,"  said  he,  sternly,  1  want  to  know 
what  this  means.    Come,  no  shuffling  3  tell  the  truth." 

Bruno's  self-possession  gave  way  entirely.  '*  I — I — I 
—it's  only  Mr.  Arling." 

Mr.  Bergan  started.  "  My  nephew,  Bergan  Arling, 
do  you  mean?" 

*'Yes,  massa." 

''What— where?" 

'*  Out  dar,  under  the  larches,  massa." 

"  And  he — ^he  dared  to  ask  for  my  daughter  ?  " 

Mr.  Bergan's  voice  shool^  with  anger.  Bruno  tried  to 
explain,  not  very  coherently. 

He  didn't  mean  no  harm^  massa,  Tse  sartain.  He 
said  her  happiness  and  all  you*se  happiness  was  at  de 
stake." 

"  Did  he  !  *'  muttered  Mr.  Bergan,  scornfully.  "  Hark 
you,  Bruno,  not  a  word  of  this  to  anybody — to  anybody ^ 
mind  you !  Now,  go  back  to  your  dance, — I'll  see  Mr. 
Arling." 

Bergan*s  impatience  had  brought  him  from  under  the 
larches  to  a  point  commanding  a  view  of  the  path  to  the 
cottage.  He  was  both  surprised  and  disappointed  to  see 
his  uncle  instead  of  Carice !  nevertheless,  he  came  frankly 
forward  to  meet  him,  holding  out  his  hand. 

Mr.  Bergan  took  no  notice  of  the  friendly  offer.  "  How 
dare  you  show  yourself  here?*'  he  began,  in  a  voice 
quivering  with  rage.  "  How  dare  you  insult  my  daughter 
with  your  presence  at  this  time  ?  Have  you  not  done 
harm  enough  already  ? " 

"  Uncle,"  replied  Bergan,  gently,  '*  I  know  not  what 
you  mean.  I  have  never  harmed  Carice  that  I  know  of, 
and  now  I  came  here  to  save  her,  if  it  be  not  too  late. 
Oh  !  uncle  " — and  here  his  calmness  began  to  fail  him, 
and  his  voice  grew  eager — "  do  not,  do  not  let  this  mar- 
riage proceed, — at  least,  not  until  yQ^  have  heard  my 
story,  and  have  satisfied  yourself  of  the  real  character  of 
this  Doctor  Remy  !  " 

'*  What  have  you  to  say  against  his  character  ?  "  de- 
manded Mr.  Bergan,  icily. 

Bergan  felt  the  full  disadvantage  of  his  position.  It 
was  a  heavy  cl^arge  that  he  had  to  make  against  a  man  of 
Doctor  Remy's  standing,  without  documents  or  witnesses 
— ^nothing  to  substantiate  it  but  his  single  assertion.  Be- 
sides, to  say  truth,  there  was  nothing  to  allege  against 


Doctor  Remy  but  Doctor  Trubie*s  suspicions.    He  hesi- 
tated, and  his  hesitation  was  not  lost  upon  his  uncle  ; 
neither  was  the  want  of  assurance  with  which  he  finally . 
spoke. 

"  Uncle,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe — or,  at  least 
to  suspect — that  Doctor  Remy  is  a — murderer  3  the  mur- 
derer of  my  brother  Alec." 

(rodfrey  Bergan  stood  in  silent  scorn.  The  accusation 
struck  him  as  too  extravagant,  too  baseless,  to  be  seriously 
discussed.  His  nephew  must  be  drunk  or  mad  to  make 
it.  And,  now  that  he  looked  at  him  more  narrowly,  his 
face  was  haggard  and  his  dress  disordered  enough  to  befit 
either  condition. 

Bergan  saw  the  impression  that  he  had  made,  and  a 
cold,  sick  despair  crept  over  him.    "  I  beg  of  you,  uncle," 
he  exclaimed,  vehemently,  "  as  you  value  your  own  future  ' 
peace  of  mind,  put  a  stop  to  this  unhappy  business,  ere  it 
be  too  late." 

''It  is  too  late  now,*'  said  Mr.  Bergan,  impatiently, 
*'  Carice  is  already  married." 

•*  Must  she,  therefore,  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  mur- 
derer ?  Save  her,  at  least,  from  further  contamination. 
If  you  will  do  nothing  else,  call  her,  and  let  her  decide 
the  matter  for  herself." 

"  Impossible,"  answered  Mr.  Bergan,  decidedly. 
Carice  has  already  borne  and  suffered  too  much  ;  her 
nerves  are  in  an  exceedingly  sensitive  state ;  this  story 
would  kill  her,  I  verily  believe.  If  you  really  have  her 
happiness  at  heart,  go  away  quietly,  and  leave  her  to  the 
care  of  the  husband  she  has  chosen." 

"Chosen?"  repeated  Bergan,  bitterly;  ^ has  she- 
chosen  him,  or  has  she  only  been  forced  to  wed  him  ?  " 

(rodfrey  Bergan's  eyes  lit.  *'  You  forget  to  whom  you 
are  speaking,"  said  he,  coldly.  ''£nough  of  this,  my 
patience  is  exhausted.  I  have  listened  to  your  drivel 
longer  than  it  deserves.  The  quicker  you  take  your  leave 
the  better." 

Bergan  drew  himself  up  haughtily,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
back  an  answering  flame.  "  My  patience  is  also  ex- 
hausted," said  he.  "  I  have  begged  and  pleaded  long 
enough.  I  tell  you  now,  uncle,  that  I  will  not  go  until  I 
have  seen  Carice,  if  I  seek  her  out  among  the  wedding 
guests." 

Godfrey  Bergan  set  his  teeth  hard.  '*  Will  not  ?  "  he 
repeated,  angrily.  ff^ll  not !  I  will  have  you  to  under- 
stand, young  man,  that  there  is  neither  ivill,  nor  will  not, 
on  these  premises,  but  mine.  On  my  soul,  if  you  do  not 
go,  and  quickly,  I  will  call  my  servants,  and  have  you  put 
off  from  the  place  as  a  drunkard  and  a  vagabond." 

At  this  threat,  the  hereditary  temper,  scotched  in  Ber- 
gan's heart,  but  not  yet  killed,  reared  its  evil  head  aloft, 
and  sent  its  deadly  poison  burning  through  all  his 
veins. 

Call  them,"  he  retorted,  in  a  voice  deep  and  low  as 
a  distant  thunder  peal,  and  lifting  his  clenched  hand  on 
high, — "call  them,  if  it  so  pleases  you  !  Their  blood  be 
on  your  head,  not  mine." 
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Godfrey  Bergan  was  no  coward,  yet  he  might  well 
stand  aghast  at  the  unexpected  fury  of  the  tempest  that 
he  had  evoked.  Moreover,  to  put  his  threat  in  execution, 
he  now  saw,  was  to  court  that  publicity  which  he  specially 
desired  to  avoid.  He  stood  irresolute,  questioning  within 
himself  how  best  to  deal  with  the  emergency. 

He  was  saved  the  trouble  of  a  decision.  While  he 
still  hesitated,  Bergan's  hand  fell  by  his  side,  his  eyes 
softened,  and  a  spasm  of  anguish  passed  over  his  face. 
''God  forgive  me!"  he  murmured,  shudderingly — "I, 
too,  was  a  murderer — in  heart ! 

He  bowed  his  head  on  his  hands.  Woeful  was  the 
inner  conflict.  Within  his  soul,  the  "  black  Bergan 
temper  "  was  gasping  out  its  last  venomous  breath,  with 
the  clutch  of  a  firm  hand  on  its  throat.  Agonizing  were 
its  death-throes.  They  ceased  at  last.  It  would  never 
trouble  him  more. 

Godfrey  Bergan,  standing  by,  saw  something  of  the 
struggle,  yet  did  not  understand  it  in  the  least.  "A 
drunkard's  aimless  wrath ! "  he  said  to  himself, — 
'*  quenched  in  its  own  fury.'* 

So  carelessly  does  the  world  construe  the  deeper  soul- 
oonflicts  that  come  under  its  observation ! 

Bergan  lifted  his  head,  and  his  face  was  ashy  pale. 
**  I  go,  uncle,"  said  he,  hoarsely,  "since  that  is  your  wish. 
In  all  that  I  have  said,  though  said  never  so  unwisely,  I 
assure  you  that  I  have  had  only  Carice's  happiness  at 
heart  3  and  I  pray  God  that  you  may  not  have  cause  to 
rue  it,  to  your  dying  day,  that  you  did  not  listen  to  me !" 

He  turned  and  plunged  into  the  darkness,  not  know- 
ing whither  he  went. 


XII. 

ksCAP^D. 

Goi>pREY  Be  ROAN  stood  motionless  for  some  minutes. 
His  nephew's  persistency  had  irritated  his  nerves,  if  it 
had  not  convinced  his  understanding.  Nor  was  he  alto- 
gether unimpressed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  young  man's 
parting  words.  Though  he  had  not  condescended  to 
state  the  fact  to  Bergan,  it  was  still  true  that  he  had 
exacted  what  he  considered  to  be  very  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  touching  the  correctness  of  Doctor  Remy's 
antecedents,  before  giving  him  his  daughter.  Yet  it  was 
only  after  he  had  recapitulated  this  evidence  to  himself, 
point  by  point,  and  had  also  ta^en  into  account  the 
Doctor's  late  brilliant  achievements,  present  high  stand- 
ing, and  promising  prospects  for  the  future,  that  he 
could  rid  himself  of  a  certain  chill  weight  of  responsi- 
bility, which  seemed  somehow  to  bare  been  flung  upon 
his  shoulders  by  Bergan's  last  sentence. 

On  entering  the  cottage,  he  met  Cartce  in  the  hall, 
encircled  by  her  bridesmaids.  He  wtis  half  pleased,  half 
startled,  to  see  that  the  singular  listlessness,  amounting 
to  a  degree  of  apathy,  which  had  characterised  her  for 


some  weeks,  had  given  place  to  a  certain  tremulous  agi- 
tation. A  round  red  spot  burned  on  either  cheek,  where 
of  late  the  bloom  had  been  both  rare  and  faint  3  and  her 
eyes  were  bright  and  wistful  almost  to  wildness.  With 
a  sudden  impulse  of  tenderness,  he  put  his  arms  round 
her,  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

"  Father,"  she  whispered,  with  her  lips  close  to  his 
ear,  "  am  I  dreaming  or  mad  ?  I  have  heard  a  voice  in 
the  air — Bergan's  voice.  I  was  standing  by  the  window, 
and  I  heard  it  distinctly — no  words,  only  tones — plead- 
ing, pleading,  until  I  thought  they  would  break  my 
heart.  Then  all  at  once  they  changed  to  anger — fierce, 
bitter  anger !  And  they  ended  in  despair !  Father,  what 
could  it  mean? 

"  My  child,"  said  Godfrey  Bergan,  after  a  pause — and 
there  was  a  perceptible  tremor  in  his  voice — "you  are 
very  weak  and  nervous,  and  these  wedding  gaieties  have 
been  too  much  for  you.  Go  to  rest,  and  sleep  away  your 
fatigues  and  your  fancies  together  j  joy  cometh  in  the 
morning.  The  wife  of  Felix  Remy  will  hear  no  voices 
in  the  air.  Good-night." 

He  unclasped  his  arms,  and  her  bridesmaids,  again 
clustering  round  her,  led  her  upstairs  in  triumph. 

But  no  sooner  had  they  freed  her  frona  her  bridal 
garniture — the  veil's  soft  mistiness — the  robe's  heavy, 
satiny  folds,  the  fragrant  orange-blossoms,  already  be* 
ginning  to  fade ! — ^than  she  put  them  gently  aside. 

"  Bid  me  good-night  now,"  she  said,  with  quiet  de- 
cision. "  I  am  very  tired,  and  I  want  to  be  alone  for 
awhile.    Rosa  will  do  the  rest." 

There  was  something  in  her  tone  which  forbade 
remonistrance  quickly  the  door  shut  out  the  fresh,  young 
faces,  and  snowy,  fluttering  robes. 

IVas  she,  as  she  desired  to  be,  alone  ? 

Alas !  no.  The  image  evoked  by  that  "  voice  in  the 
air"  had  followed  her  across  the  threshold,  and  still 
faced  her  with  sad,  upbraiding  eyes.  Instinctively  she 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees  to  exorcise  it  by  the  spell 
of  prayer.   She  rose  from  her  knees  but  little  comforted. 

For  the  delirious  disquietude  that  had  taken  . possession 
of  her  had  its  physical,  not  less  than  its  mental,  side. 
The  long  overstraining  of  the  delicate  nerves,  the  long 
overburdening  of  the  heart  that  knew  its  own  bitterness, 
were  fast  reaching  the  point  beyond  which  must  needs 
come  fever,  or  insanity,  or  death.  Nature — often  the 
wisest  of  ph3rsicians,  when  left  to  herself — had  sought 
to  work  restoration  by  means  of  the  apathy  aforemen-> 
tioned,  wrapping  her  mind  and  heart  as  with  quilted 
armour ;  but  the  events  of  this  night  had  pierced  qnite 
through  the  soft  sheathing,  and  set  every  nerve  quivering 
with  pain.  Unable  to  remain  long  in  one  position,  she 
soon  began  to  pace  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room. 
She  was  dimly  aware  that  Rosa  had  come  in,  and  was 
waiting  her  commands  ^  but  she  never  once  looked  to 
see  with  what  a  disturbed  and  doubtful  face  the  young 
negress  was  regarding  her. 

Getting  weary  at  last  of  her  monot^nooB  march  to 
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and  fro,  she  went  to  the  window^  and  leaned  out  to  bathe 
her  fevered  temples  in  the  cool  night  air.  Suddenly  she 
cried  out — 

Rosa,  see !  Is  not  that  a  light  in  the  old  J  Hall  ?  " 

"Yes,  Miss  Carice,  it*s  just  that,"  answered  Rosa, 
impressively.  ''It's  in  Mr.  Arling's  room.   He's  here.  ' 

**  Here  ! "  Carice  started,  and  turned  round  with 
eager,  expectant  eyes. 

*'  No,  no,"  Rosa  hastened  to  say,  "  not  here — at  least, 
not  now." 

"  Not  now  !  '*  repeated  Carice,  wonderingly.  "  When 
was  he  here,  then  ? 

Rosa  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  then  flung  herself  at 
her  mistress  s  feet.  "  I  will  tell  you,*'  she  cried,  vehe- 
mently 5  "  master  may  kill  me,  if  he  likes,  but  I  will  tell 
you  !  Mr.  Arling  was  here  not  much  more  than  half  an 
hour  ago ! " 

Carice  smiled, — a  strange  wan  smile,  with  no  spirit  of 
mirthfulness  in  it,  but  something  of  gentle  triumph,  as 
well  as  relief.  '*  It  was  no  fancy,  then,"  she  murmured, 
softly. 

Rosa  went  on,  "  I  was  walking  down  by  the  river — 
with  Tom,  you  know — when  I  thought  it  must  be  getting 
late,  and  you  might  want  me,  and  so  I  took  the  short  cut 
through  the  larches.  And  who  should  I  see  standing 
there  but  Mr.  Arling,  and  your  father  coming  to  meet 
him !  So  I  slipped  back  behind  the  trees,  meaning  to 
come  round  the  other  way ;  but  I  caught  a  few  words, 
and  then  I  listened ; — I  couldn't  help  it,  Miss  Carice,  if 
I'd  died  for  it.  For  Mr.  Arling  began  to  beg  and  plead 
that  your  father  wouldn't  let  your  wedding  go  on,  if  he 
cared  anything  about  your  happiness.  He  said  there  was 
something  dreadful  against  Doctor  Remy, — oh!  Miss 
Carice,  1  don't  like  to  say  it,  but  I  think  you  ought  to 
know, — he  said  he  was  a  " — sinking  her  voice  almost  to 
a  whisper — "  a  murderer." 

Carice's  eyes  dilated  with  horror.  *'  A  murderer !  " 
she  gasped, — "  oh  !  no,  no,  Rosa  5  you  could  not  have 
heard  him  right !  " 

"  Indeed,  I  did,"  rejoined  Rosa,  firmly,  "  That's  the 
ver}'  word  he  used, — more  than  once,  too.  At  least,  he 
said  there  was  great  reason  to  believe  so  5  and  he  begged 
your  father  to  wait  until  he  could  make  sure  about  it. 
Oh !  Miss  Carice,  I  never  did  like  Doctor  Remy,  but  I 
always  liked  Mr.  Arling,  and  I  don't  believe  he'd  say  a 
word  that  wasn't  true.  Do  pray  wait,  as  he  said,  until 
you  can  find  out  the  whole  truth,  before  you  have  any- 
thing more  to  say  to  the  Doctor.    Lock  your  door,  and 

you're  sick — I'm  sure  you  look  as  if  you  might  be — 
3tid  I'll  promise  to  keep  him  out,  if  he  were  ten  Doctor 
Remys." 

And  Rosa  set  her  teeth  and  clenched  her  hands,  in  a 
^ay  that  promised  much  for  her  valour  in  the  cause  of 
her  young  mistress. 

"Rosa,"  said  Carice,  suddenly,  ''I  am  going  to  the 
Hall.  I  must  see  Bergan,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  j 
then  I  can  decide  what  it  is  right  to  do.'* 


"And  so  I  would,"  rejoined  Rosa,  approvingly. 
"  Just  let  me  slip  this  dark  wrapper  on  you,  and  wind 
this  scarf  roilnd  your  head,  and  well  over  your  face, — ^so  j 
— why,  your  own  father  wouldn't  know  you,  if  he  were  to 
meet  you !    Now,  we'll  be  off." 

Carice  hesitated.  **  No,  Rosa,  that  will  never  do  5  our 
absence  would  be  quickly  discovered.  You  must  stay 
and  keep  the  door." 

"  But,  Miss  Carice,  you  can't  go  alone  !  " 
I  can,  and'  must.    It  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  dis- 
cover}'.   Remember,  no  one  is  to  be  let  in,  upon  any  con- 
sideration, until  I  return." 

"  Let  me  alone  for  that,"  responded  Rosa,  emphati- 
cally. And  having  seen  Carice  safely  down  the  steps 
from  the  upper  piazza,  and  watched  her  light  form  till  it 
was  lost  among  the  trees,  Rosa  returned  to  mount  guard 
over  the  door  of  the  deserted  chamber. 

Godfrey  Bergan  had  been  unaccountably  shaken  by 
that  brief  meeting  and  parting  with  his  daughter,  in  the 
hall.  Watching  her  slender  form  as  it  toiled  up  the  stair- 
case, with  the  languid  step  that  betrays  a  heavy  or  a  reluc- 
tant heart,  he  sighed  to  think  with  what  a  graceful 
alacrity  she  had  used  to  flit  upward,  as  if  lifted  on  invisible 
wings,  her  happy  smile  seeming  to  make  a  little  illumi- 
nated space  about  her,  like  the  light  which  is  seen 'irradiat- 
ing angelic  forms,  in  old  pictures.  A  sudden  burden  of 
despondency  fell  upon  his  heart,  whereof  he  understood 
neither  the  purport,  nor  whether  it  bore  reference  to  her 
or  himself,  but  only  knew  that  it  quite  unfitted  him  for 
playing  the  part  of  a  gay  and  gracious  host  to  his  guests. 
Seeing  Miss  Ferrars  coming  toward  him,  with  her  stereo- 
typed smile,  an  impulse  of  flight  seized  him  j  and  hastily 
stepping  through  one  of  the  long  windows,  he  soon  found 
himself  once  more  under  the  sighing  trees,  which  were 
swaying  to  and  fro  under  the  first  breathings  of  a  rising 
wind. 

The  night  was  no  longer  dark.  Here  and  there,  a 
star  looked  through  the  broken  clouds,  and  lighted  him  to 
the  river's  bank,  down  which  he  walked  slowly  j  tortur- 
ing himself,  as  he  went,  with  that  weary  after-birth  of 
doubts  and  questions,  which  often  follows  hard  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  a  cherished  purpose.  Had  he  done 
well  in  wedding  Carice  to  the  Doctor  ?  Had  he  not  done 
wrong  in  refusing  to  listen  to  Bergan,  at  least  with  cour- 
tesy and  calmness?  Was  it  barely  possible  that  there 
could  have  been  some  small  grain  of  truth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  young  man's  turbid  story.  What  was  the  meaning 
of  that  odd,  wild  look  in  Carice's  eyes  ?  Had  he  been 
thrusting  himself,  as  it  were,  into  the  awful  place  of  Pro- 
vidence, only,  by  reason  of  his  human  short-sightedness, 
to  work  irremediable  ruin  ? 

At  that  moment,  a  dark,  slender  woman's  figure 
hurried  past  him,  toward  the  ruined  foot-bridge,  which 
was  near  at  hand.  One  of  my  brother's  servants,  who 
has  stolen  over  to  dance  with  mine,"  he  said  to  himself , 
turning  idly  to  watch  her  progress. 
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To  his  utter  amazement,  at  the  further  end,  he  seemed 
to  see  her  cast  herself  deliberately  into  the  water  ! 

Godfrey  Bergan  was  a  practised  swimmer,  and,  after 
the  first  motionless  moment  of  astonishment,  he  threw  oflF 
his  coat,  plunged  into  the  stream,  which,  at  this  point, 
was  neither  rapid  nor  deep,  and  swam  rapidly  towards  the 
spot  where  he  had  seen  the  body  disappear.  Here  the 
water  was  scarcely  up  to  his  armpits ;  in  a  few  moments, 
he  had  caught  the  floating  garments,  and  borne  the  life- 
less form  to  land.  The  heavy  head  fell  back  on  his  arm  ; 
the  scarf  trailed  away  from  the  white  features  5  he  recog- 
nized Carice ! 

With  a  thick,  muffled  cry  of  horror,  the  father  sank 
upon  his  knees,  not  so  much  of  devotional  intent,  as 
crushed  under  the  double  weight  of  his  physical  burden, 
and  mental  anguish. 

'•0  God!  have  mercy  upon  us!"  he  ejaculated, 
brokenly, — "  I  have  driven  my  child  to  suicide  !  " 


XIII. 

The  Way  Stopped. 

Eeroan  Arling,  on  quitting  hisuncle,had  flung  himself 
into  the  surrounding  darkness,  without  aim,  without  hope ; 
conscious  only  of  an  intolerable  burden  of  grief  and  de- 
spair. Coming  to  the  river,  he  had  mechanically  strode 
down  its  bank.  Mechanically,  too,  he  had  crossed  the 
foot-bridge,  when  it  came  in  his  way  ;  and  was  scarcely 
aware  that  its  last  rotten  plank,  on  the  Hall  end,  had 
given  away  under  his  feet,  and  that  he  had  narrowly 
missed  being  precipitated  into  the  water.  In  due  time 
he  found  himself  standing  before  the  deserted  mansion, 
looking  up  to  its  dark  front  with  eyes  just  beginning  to 
be  capable  of  intelligent  vision,  and  acknowledging  to 
himself  that,  though  his  path  had  been  but  blindly  chosen, 
it  had  brought  him  to  a  fitting  goal. 

"  A  ruined  home,  and  a  ruined  life,"  he  murmured, 
with  a  kind  of  bitter  moumfulness, — *'  they  will  suit  each 
other  well ! " 

The  door  was  locked,  but  there  was  a  dilapidated 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  rotten  upper  piazza,  and  the 
window  of  his  old  room  yielded  readily  to  pressure.  The 
lamp,  too,  was  in  its  remembered  place,  and,  having 
lighted  it,  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  to  sum  up  the 
record  of  his  past  life,  and  strike  the  balance. 

Hark  !  was  not  that  a  cry  from  the  direction  of  the 
river  ?  He  leaned  out  of  the  window,  and  listened  atten- 
tively }  but  the  sound — if  sound  it  were,  and  not  the 
simple  product  of  his  own  disordered  fancy — was  not 
repeated.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  save  the  low  sough 
of  the  rising  wind,  and  the  melancholy  voices  of  the  trees, 
as  one  solemn  old  oak-top  leaned  toward  another,  and 
talked  mysteriously  of  some  woeful  event  that  it  had 
witnessed — perhaps  a  century  ago,  perhaps  later — or  re- 


counted drearily  the  long  list  of  human  sorrows  and  sirs 
and  retributions  stored  up  in  its  dreamy  old  mcni  jrv. 
There  might  have  been  heard,  too,  in  its  further  tilk.  if 
only  the  ear  were  fine  enough  that  listened, — somcthbg 
of  patience  bom  of  sorrow,  and  blessedness  wrecthetl 
from  the  hand  of  suffering  5  of  lofty  hopes  blossoming 
out  of  the  ashes  of  despair,  and  fair,  new  temples,  vocal 
with  the  anthem  of  glory  to  God  and  good  will  to  man, 
built  over  and  out  of  heaps  of  ruins.  A  few  words,  t^o, 
might  have  been  added  of  love — human  loTe—as  the 
crowning  grace  and  gladness  of  a  man*s  life, — the  deli- 
cate carving  beautifving  the  arches,  capitals,  andpinnadts 
of  the  temple,  the  thick  greenery  softening  its  sharp  out- 
lines, and  the  odorous  blossoms  rooting  themselves  in  h 
angles  and  hollows  5  but  neither  its  strong  foundations, 
its  majestic  walls,  nor  the  upward  spring  of  its  spire,— 
and  never,  in  any  sense,  the  object  of  its  rightful  worship. 
Perhaps  Bergan  heard  something  of  all  this ;  at  an} 
rate,  that  cry  from  the  river,  whether  real  or  imagined 
had  broken  the  thread  of  his  review  of  the  past,  and 
brought  back  his  mind  to  the  question  of  the  fotart. 
What  was  to  be  done?  Leave  Berganton,  of  conrse. 
The  place  was  not  wide  enough  to  hold  Carice  and  him- 
self, with  comfort  to  either.  If  her  marriage  had  bcei 
brought  about  in  the  way  that  he  suspected,  the  sight  of  him 
would  scarce  conduce  to  her  peace ;  while  the  sight  of 
her,  in  her  new  relation,  could  only  cause  him  useless 
pain.  Moreover,  he  had  seen,  from  the  first,  that  Bei- 
ganton  afforded  little  scope  for  talent  >  none  whatever  for 
ambition.  And,  now  that  his  life  seemed  likely  to  be 
limited  to  its  public  side,  and  to  have  no  sweet,  compefr 
sating  domestic  one,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  directing  its 
course  to  some  quarter  where  there  was  room  for  proper 
expansion. 

Happily,  the  way  was  open.  Only  a  short  time  ago, 
he  had  received  a  most  favourable  offer,  which  he  stiD 
held  under  consideration, — an  invitation  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Savalla,  beginning 
to  succumb  to  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  likely,  ere 
long,  to  surrender  to  him  all  the  active  business  of  the 
firm.  Nothing  could  suit  him  better.  Here  was  scope 
for  all  his  talent,  employment  for  all  his  energy.  He 
would  be  near  enough  to  Berganton,  too,  for  any  good 
name  that  he  might  win  to  reach  thither,  and  clear  away 
whatever  prejudice  against  him  still  lingered  there  j  yet 
not  near  enough  to  be  necessarily  brought  into  contaa  with 
its  inhabitants. 

So  much  for  the  future  5  what  of  the  present  r 
First,  he  would  see  Mrs.  Lyte  and  Astra,  bid  them 
farewell,  and  arrange  for  the  removal  of  his  effects,  Tbeo 
he  would  hasten  to  Savalla,  to  do  the  last  kindness  that 
it  was  in  his  power  to  do  for  Carice,  even  though  it 
would  seem  to  justify  her  father's  late  incredulity 
contemptuous  treatment, — namely,  meet  Doctor  Trubie, 
and  dissuade  him  from  any  further  proceedings  against 
Doctor  Remy.  There  was  still  room  for  a  doubt  that  the 
latter  was  the  murder  of  Alec  Arling— let  it  remain 
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for  ever  a  doubt !  No  weapon  should  be  lifted  against 
him,  that  must  needs  fall  most  heavily  upon  Carice  ! 

It  was  grey  dawn  when  this  conclusion  was  reached. 
The  stars  were  fading  from  the  sky,  as  a  hint  that  it  was 
time  to  extinguish  his  lamp.  The  east  showed  a  broad 
rim  of  light, — only  a  silver  one  now,  but  with  some 
mystic  intimation  of  the  gold  to  which  it  would  soon  be 
transmuted.  Was  any  similar  change  beginning  to  show 
itself  in  Bergan's  heart  ? 

If  so,  he  was  in  nowise  conscious  of  it.  His  mind 
having  attained  to  a  comparative  degree  of  composure,  his 
body  began  to  press  its  claims  upon  him  with  some  perti- 
nacity. It  was  twenty-four  hours  since  he  had  taken 
food,  and  nearly  double  that  time  since  he  had  slept  j  this, 
too,  on  the  end  of  a  long,  tedious  journey,  and  while 
undergoing  sore  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind.  No 
wonder  that  his  head  was  aching  furiously  at  the  temples, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  ponderous  weight  on  top,  nor  that 
he  had  a  sensation  of  dizziness  at  times,  while  a  blinding 
mist  came  before  his  eyes. 

He  prepared  to  leave  Bergan  Hall.  That,  too,  was  to 
be  henceforth,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  had  given  him  needful  solitude  and  shelter  in 
his  hour  of  deep  despair  3  it  had  been  the  fittest  possible 
place  wherein  to  take  leave  of  the  old  life  and  its  shat- 
tered hope ;  but  for  the  new,  it  had  nothing  to  offer, — 
except,  perhaps,  a  warning.  The  stream  of  active,  ex- 
pansive, beneficent  life  must  for  ever  flow  away  from  its 
faded  splendour,  its  crumbling  massiveness,  its  dusty  tra- 
ditions and  aristocratic  genealogies,  and  its  corrupt  feudal 
laws  and  customs,  as  well  as  from  that  moral  ruin,  its 
selfish,  tyrannic,  besotted  master.  Together,  they  might 
well  be  likened  to  a  half-buried,  decomposing  corpse  5 
showing  still,  through  the  overspreading  mould  and  fungi, 
some  faint  trace  of  its  former  grace  and  nobility  of  shape 
and  feature,  but  chiefly  impressing  the  spectator  with  the 
carelessness  of  its  exposure  and  the  unsightliness  of  its 
decay. 

And  yet,  how  strong  a  hold,  after  all,  had  both  master 
and  mansion  upon  his  heart !  Some  time,  surely,  when 
he  should  have  won  fame  and  fortune  enough  to  be  above 
all  suspicion  of  self-seeking,  he  might  come  back  to  visit 
them,  and  see  what  could  be  done  for  both. 

With  this  thought  in  his  mind,  he  was  about  to  quit 
the  room  as  he  had  entered  it,  by  the  window;  when  a 
light  knock  on  the  door  arrested  his  attention.  Almost 
immediately,  Rue  entered,  and  bade  him  good  morning. 

"  How  did  you  know  I  was  here  ?  "  was  Bergan *s  first 
startled  inquiry. 

"  I  heard  you  when  you  came,"  she  answered,  quietly^ 
and  I  knew  your  step.  I  always  spend  this  night  in 
the  old  house  5  it  is  the  anniversary  of  your  mother's 
wedding ;  and  she  comes  back  to  me  in  all  her  youth  and 
beauty,  and  the  rooms  light  up,  and  flowers  sweeten  •  the 
air,  and  there  is  music  and  dancing,  and  the  sound  of  gay 
young  voices ;  and  then,  all  goes  out,  and  I  remember 
that  earth  grows  dim  as  heaven  draws  near.   Yes,  Master 


Bergan,  I  heard  you  when  you  came,  and  I  should  have 
come  to  you  at  once,  only  that  there  was  something  in 
your  step  which  told  me  you  came  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
would  not  like  to  be  disturbed.    It  is  lighter  now  ? 

"A  little,  Maumerj  though  it  is  heavy  enough  yet." 

*'And  nothing  will  lighten  it  but  time 3  and  that 
means  the  Lord,  for  time  is  the  Lord's  servant,  and  does 
His  will." 

"You  know,  then  "began  Bergan,  and  stopped, 

unable  to  finish  the  sentence. 

'*  I  know  much.  Master  Bergan ;  more  than  you  think. 
Many  voices  come  to  whisper  in  the  old  blind  woman's, 
ear." 

Do  you  know,"  asked  Bergan,  suddenly,  "  why 
Doctor  Remy  has  married  Carice?" 

'*  Certainly  :  to  make  himself  master  of  Bergan  HalL. 
The  more  fool  he!  Rue  could  have  told  him  it  was 
written  on  the  stars  that  it  should  have  another  and  a 
better  master  j  and  the  stars  do  not  lie.  But  I  am  sorry 
for  Miss  Carice  j  I  would  have  saved  Jier  if  I  could,  but 
there  the  stars  were  silent." 

"  I  could  have  helped  the  stars  in  that  matter,  if  I  had 
known."  thought  Bergan.   But  he  only  asked,  doubtfully. 
How  should  Doctor  Remy  expect  to  get  the  Hall  by 
marrying  Carice  ?  " 

"  Because  your  Uncle  Harry  has  made  his  will,  giving 
it  to  her.  Never  doubt  me.  Master  Bergan,  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  of ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  yet 
own  Bergan  Hall,  and  all  the  gold  that  is  hidden  in  it,  and 
every  foot  of  land  that  belongs  to  it,  you  may  believe  it  as 
implicitly  as  if  it  were  written  in  your  Bible." 

Bergan  shook  his  head  3  the  Hall  had  ceased  to  have 
any  value  in  his  eyes,  as  a  possession  of  his  own,  or  any 
place  in  the  future  that  he  proposed  to  himself.  Appa- 
rently, Rue  understood  his  silence  as  well  as  if  he  had 
spoken,  for  she  did  not  press  the  subject. 

She  next  inquired  into  his  plains,  and  he  explained 
them  to  her,  as  far  as  they  concerned  himself. 

"It  is  well,"  she  said,  after  a  moment  of  reflection. 
"  You  could  not  stay  here,  of  course  j  you  would  be  eating 
your  heart  out  in  this  dull  place.  Do  your  duty  in  the 
path  that  lies  so  straight  before  you,  and  trust  God  for  the 
rest." 

As  he  quitted  the  old  Hall  it  occurred  to  him  how 
strangely  events  were  repeating  themselves.  Once  more. 
Rue  stood  in  the  doorway,  in  the  grey  light  of  the  dawn 
and  promised  him  its  future  ownership  once  more,  he 
took  the  road  to  Berganton,  leaving  behind  him  one  phase 
of  his  life,  and  entering  upon  a  new  one. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  he  learned  that  the  horse,  which 
he  had  left  at  Oakstead  on  the  previous  evening  had  been 
sent  to  the  stables,  with  strict  injunctions  that  he  should 
be  notified  accordingly  immediately  on  his  arrival — the 
friendly  act,  no  doubt,  of  old  Bruno. 

Here,  too,  he  first  learned  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Lyte 
and  her  family — a  piece  of  information  which  he  received 
with  much  unmistakable  surprise  and  wonder,  that  the 
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landlord,  who,  like  most  of  the  Berganton  folk,  had  sus- 
pected him  of  some  connection  with  their  departure,  was 
constrained  to  believe  him  innocent. 

There  being  now  nothing  to  detain  him  in  Berganton, 
he  ordered  his  horse  for  an  immediate  return  to  Savalla. 
First,  however,  he  went  to  the  breakfast-room,  but  found 
that  he  was  unable  to  eat ;  food  was  like  ashes  in  his 
mouth  5  the  most  that  he  could  do  was  to  swallow  a  cup 
of  coffee. 

That  ride  to  Savalla  remained  always  a  hortible  night- 
mare in  his  memory.  Sometimes  he  was  riding  through 
the  darkness  of  infinite  space  ;  sometimes  through  whirl- 
ing trees,  over  a  road  heaving  as  with  the  throes  of  an 
earthquake,  and  seemingly  interminable.  Now  and  then, 
his  senses  seemed  slipping  entirely  from  his  grasp,  and 
were  only  dragged  back  by  the  convulsive  effort  of  an  iron 
will.  Reaching  the  office  of  the  Pulaski  House,  where  he 
was  well  known,  he  just  managed  to  hold  them  together 
long  enough  to  scratch  a  few  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  give  directions  for  its  delivery.  Then,  with  a  wan 
smile  of  relief,  he  relaxed  his  hold,  and  let  them  slide 
swiftly  away  into  oblivion. 

Two  days  later.  Doctor  Trubie,  arriving  at  the  same 
hotel,  according  to  previous  agreement,  was  met  by  the 
information  that  Mr.  Arling  was  Ijing  dangerously  ill 
with  that  fever  which  guards,  like  a  flaming  sword,  the 
gates  of  the  sunny  South  j  and  the  letter  was  put  into  his 
hands.    Tearing  it  open,  he  read  : — 

"  I  charge  you,  by  everything  that  is  sacred,  to  take 
no  further  step  in  the  business  that  brings  you  here,  until 
I  recover,  and  we  can  consult  together ;  and,  if  I  die,  I 
charge  you,  as  you  would  liave  me  rest  quietly  in  my 
grave,  to  take  none  at  all.  "  Bergan." 

Doctor  Trubie  flung  down  the  letter  with  a  most  dis- 
gusted face.  "  To  think  that  Roath  should  escape  me 
thus!"  he  exclaimed,  discontentedly.  "That  is,  to  be 
sure,  if  Bergan  does  not  recover.    He  shall  recover !  " 

Upstairs  he  sprang,  two  steps  at  a  time.  But,  once  in 
Bergan's  chamber,  his  heart  failed  him.  The  patient  lay 
in  a  stupor  that  seemed  very  near  of  kin  to  death.  Two 
physicians  stood  by  the  bed,  and  the  first  words  that  met 
his  ear  were,  "  No  hope  !  ** 


PART  FOURTH. 
A  New  Field. 

I. 

Recovered. 

Rarely  does  a  man  go  down  to  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
and  look  into  its  profound  and  pregnant  depths,  without 
carrying  from  henceforth  traces  of  the  journey.  His 
views  of  life  will  be  truer,  if  not  sadder,  for  ever  after- 


ward. The  laws  of  moral  perspective,  though  they  do 
not  change,  will  be  better  understood ;  so  that  objects  at 
a  distance  are  no  longer  dwarfed  to  the  anderstanding. 
however  they  may  appear  to  the  eye.  Character  becomes 
the  central  "  point  of  sight,**  toward  whidi  duty  con- 
tinually draws  converging  right  lines,  by  the  aid  of  whidi 
happiness,  fame,  and  wealth  fall  into  their  proper  places, 
and  assume  their  true  proportions. 

Bergan  Arling  was  seated  in  his  office  at  Savalla.  At 
first  sight  it  might  seem  that  he  was  little  changed,  but  3 
closer  inspection  would  have  awakened  some  sarprise 
that  the  lapse  of  little  more  than  a  year  could  have  changed 
him  so  much.  The  youthfulness  had  gone  out  of  his 
face — that  half-eager,  half-wistful  look,  which  sslys  so 
plainly,  "  The  world  is  all  before  me,  where  to  choose  — 
it  was  now  the  face  of  a  man  among  men,  who  had  found 
his  place  and  his  work,  who  had  grappled  with  many 
hard  problems,  and  solved  some;  who  was  accustomed 
to  deal  with  serious  subjects  in  a  serious  way,  and  who 
had  withal  a  definite  rule  and  object  of  life.  In  short,  it 
was  informed  with  a  positive  and  noble  individaaltty,  bom 
out  of  suffering,  and  not  yet  wholly  oblivious  of  the  pangs 
that  had  given  it  birth,  but  certain,  in  good  time,  to  attain 
to  the  fulness  of  an  inward  joy,  which,  having  a  deep 
well-spring  of  its  own /would  be  little  dependent  upon  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  outward  circumstance. 

Nor  had  the  year  been  fruitless  of  exterior  results. 
Scarcely  had  Bergan  mastered  the  details  of  his  new  office, 
when  his  partner,  Mr.  Youle,  was  taken  sick,  and  he  was 
left  to  conduct  its  afiairs  pretty  much  alone.  Several  cases 
of  importance  being  in  hand,  he  was  thus  afforded  a  rare 
opportunity  to  achieve  a  rapid  fame.  His  reputatioQ 
already  overshadowed  that  of  many  of  his  legal  brethren, 
who  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  him  in  years  and  ex- 
perience. 

From  the  first,  he  had  made  it  an  invariable  role  never 
to  speak  against  his  clear  convictions  of  right ;  and  it  was 
curious  to  observe  what  an  influence  the  knowledge  •>f 
this  fact  was  beginning  to  have  upon  the  commnnity. 
The  cause  which  he  embraced,  however  hopeless  its 
aspect,  always  commanded  a  degree  of  respect,  and  was 
watched  with  a  certain  reservation  of  judgment,  m  con- 
sideration of  his  acknowledged  integrity  of  purpose; 
while,  as  a  necessary  sequence  (from  which  Bergan,  in 
his  humility,  would  have  been  glad  to  escape),  the  caose 
which  he  was  understood  to  have  declined  was  apt  to  be 
pronounced  suspicious  in  the  popular  judgment,  however 
it  might  go  in  the  courts.  So  certain  is  the  talent  which 
is  known  to  be  conjoined  with  a  pure  aim  and  an  upright 
life,  to  win,  soon  or  late,  high  place  and  strong  influence, 
even  in  a  world  that  disallows  its  very  principle  of  being ! 
The  visible  fruits  of  righteousness  conmiend  themselves 
to  all  lips,  whatever  is  thought  of  the  root  from  whence 
they  spring. 

Bergan's  desk  was  littered  with  papers,  bat  his  eyes 
were  studying  only  the  opposite  wall,  half  in  abstraction, 
half  in  perplexity.    Nor  did  their  expression  alter  npiudi 
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when  the  door  opened,  and  he  rose  to  greet  Mr.  Youle, 
who  came  in  slowly  and  feebly,  leaning  on  a  cane.  He 
was  of  medium  height,  with  grey  hair,  a  thin  face,  and 
a  kindly  blue  eye  j  and  it  was  easy  to  see,  was  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  his  talented  young  partner.  No  room 
in  that  ripe  intellect  and  gentle  nature  for  so  ignoble  a 
passion  as  jealousy ! 

" There,  that  will  do,  Arling,"  he^said,  humorously, 
when  Bergan  had  helped  him  carefully  to  a  chair  3 
"the  old  gentleman  is  as  comfortable  as  he's  likely  to  be 
— or  deserves  to  be,  for  that  matter.  Well,  how  goes  on 
our  case  r " 

Bergan  shook  his  head,  with  a  faint  smile.  *'  Very 
badly,  I  should  say — if^  anything  can  be  said  to  go  badly 
which  is  so  entirely  in^.the  hands  of  Providence.  I  confess 
that  I  can  make  nothing  of  it.** 

Mr.  Youle  looked]  grave.  ''I  warned  you  in  the 
beginning,"  said  he,  **that^  there  was  not  a  reasonable 
peg  to  hang  a  line  of  defence  on."  * 

"But  I  believe  the  roan  to*  be  innocent,*'  rejoined 
Bergan.  And,*'  he  added,  smiling,  "*1  warned  you, 
in]  the  beginning,  that  I  should  never  advocate  a  cause 
which  seemed  to  be  unrighteous,  nor  refuse  one  that 
seemed  to  be  just,  though  the  one  should  offer  me  a 
fortune  in  fees,  and  the  other  not  a  cent.*' 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,*'  replied  Mr.  Youle.  "And  I 
must  admit  that  your  two  rules  have  worked  miraculously 
well  thus  far;  we  have  lost  but  one  case,  I  believe,  since 
you  came  into  the  office.  Well,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Youle, 
when  he  and  Bergan  had  finally  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  congratulations  of  friends  on  the  issue  of  a 
trial  in  which  the  acuteness  and  earnestness  of  Bergan 
had  secured  the  acquittal  of  an  innocent  man,  "  I  must 
say,  I  never  saw  such  a  sudden  turn  of  events  as  that, 
in  all  my  legal  experience."  And  after  a  moment  he 
added,  with  unusual  gravity,  **  It  does  seem  as  if  the 
blessing  of  God  were  with  you  and  your  two  rules, 
Arling." 

"  I  hope  so,'*  rejoined  Bergan,  quietly,  "  for  I  have 
learned  that  I  can  do  nothing  worth  doing  without  it." 

**  I  really  think,"  mused  Mr.  Youle,  if  I  were  to 
live  my  life  over  again,  I  would  adopt  your  plan.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  have  helped  to  save  many  a  scoundrel  from 
deserved  punishment,  as  well  as  to  rob  an  honest  man, 
now  and  then,  of  his  just  rights  and  when  one  comes  to 
look  back  on  it  all,  from  the  stand-point  of  my  age,  it 
does  seem  as  if  one  might  have  been  in  better  business. 
Yes,  I  believe  you  are  right,  Arling ;  and  you  have  my 
cordial  consent  from  this  time  forth,  to  keep  on  as  you 
have  begun.  I  confess  I  thought  it  was  a  freak,  a  whim, 
at  first,  that  would  soon  give  way  to  the  temptations 
what  we  usually  call  the  necessities — of  actual,  steady 
practice ;  but  I  see  that  you  have  a  solid  principle  at  the 
bottom  which  there's  no  shaking.  Nevertheless,  Arling, 
you  can*t  expect  that  your  judgment  is  going  to  be  infal- 
lible— that  you  will  never  mistake  the  guilty  man  for  the 
innocent  one,  and  vice  versa.** 


*'I  do  not  expect  it,"  answered  Bergan,  seriously. 
"  Errors  in  judgment,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  I  shall 
make,  being  mortal ;  but  errors  in  will,  I  mean  to  do  my 
best,  with  God's  help,  to  avoid.'' 

A  plain  carriage,  with  a  trim  African  on  the  box, 
was  in  waiting  when  the  two  gentlemen  descended  the 
court-house  steps. 

**  Come,  Arling,"  said  Mr.  Youle,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
mand rather  than  invitation,  *'go  home  and  dine  with 
me  5  there  are  several  things  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about." 

Bergan  hesitated  5  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  plan  did 
not  commend  itself  to  his  taste. 

Never  rack  your  brain  for  excuses  5  they  won't 
serve,"  pursued  Mr.  Youle,  with  good-natured  peremp- 
toriness ;  I  mean  to  take  you  with  me,  whether  you 
will  or  no.  It  is  time  for  you  to  overcome  your  morbid 
dislike  of  society ;  besides,  you  will  see  no  one  but  my 
own  family.*' 


II. 

New  AcauAiNTANCES. 

Well,  Coralie,"  said  Mr.  Youle,  an  hour  later,  as  he 
preceded  Bergan  into  the  drawing-room  of  the  fine  old 
family  mansion  that  had  been  the  home  of  the  Youles 
for  many  years,  "  bring  oat  your  laurels,  I  have  brought 
you  a  conquering  hero." 

Oh !  it  is  Mr.  Arling  j  he  is  very  welcome."  And 
Coralie,  who  had  seen  Bergan  two  or  three  times  in  her 
father's  office,  greeted  him  with  marked  cordiality,  and 
gave  him  her  small,  soft  hand. 

It  is  odd  how  strong  a  resemblance  can  co- exist  with 
perfect  dissimilarity  of  features  and  complexion.  Though 
she  was  very  lovely — this  Coralie  Youle — and  with  a 
blithesome  and  bewitching  loveliness  all  her  own,  Bergan 
had  never  been  able  to  look  upon  her,  nor  could  he  see 
her  now,  without  some  deep,  keen  pain,  as  from  an 
unhealed  wound.  There  were  tones  in  her  voice  which 
reminded  him  of  one  that  he  wDuld  hear  no  more ;  and 
she  had  ways  and  gestures  which  continually  awakened 
memories  not  yet  softened  by  distance  into  lines  and 
tints  of  perfect  purity  and  peace.  And  yet,  what  an 
irresistible,  subtle  charm  in  her  was  this  very  power  to 
pain  him ! 

You  said  that  Mr.  Arling  was  a  conquering  hero, 
papa,'*  she  went  on,  turning  to  Mr.  Youle.  "  Have  you 
gained  the  case,  then,  after  all?  That  is  wonderful 
indeed  !    How  did  it  happen  ?    Tell  me  all  about  it.'* 

Nothing  loath,  Mr.  Youle  gave  a  sufficiently  graphic 
account  of  the  scene  in  the  court- room,  taking  occasion  to 
lavish  no  small  amount  of  hearty  encomium  upon 
Bergan's  share  in  it. 

"  How  I  wish  I  could  have  been  there  to  see  !  "  ex- 
claimed Coralie,  when  the  recital  was  ended,  her  cheeks 
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glowing  with  sympathetic  excitement ;  **  it  sounds  like  a 
chapter  out  of  a  novel,  rather  than  a  bit  of  real  life.  Mr. 
Arling  does,  in  truth,  deserve  the  laurels  of  victory }  and, 
by  the  way — Diva !  where  are  you  ? — here  is  soaie  one 
who  is  worthy  to  give  them  to  him." 

No  one  had  noticed,  until  now,  that  a  lady  was  stand- 
ing in  the  window,  half  concealed  by  the  curtaiu.  But, 
as  she  came  forward  everything  else  seemed  to  fade  out 
of  sight,  for  the  moment,  and  leave  only  her  standing 
there  alone  in  the  clear,  cold  light  of  her  marvellous 
beauty. 

Before  this,  Bergan's  ideal  of  proud  and  queenly 
beauty  had  been  painted  with  dark  hair  and  eyes ;  he  now 
saw  reason  to  change  it  at  once  and  for  ever.  The  lady 
was  the  most  perfect  blonde  that  he  had  ever  seen.  Her 
hair  was  of  the  palest  brown,  with  only  a  faint  gold  light 
in  it ;  her  eyes  were  blue  or  grey,  he  could  not  tell  which 
at  the  moment,  nor  would  he  have  been  less  puzzled  after 
a  much  longer  acquaintance  j  and  her  complexion  was  fair 
and  colourless,  almost,  as  marble  j  yet  never  had  he  be- 
held anything  so  stately,  so  proud,  so  calm,  and — it  must 
needs  be  said — so  cold.  She  came  forth  from  the  shadow 
of  the  curtain  as  Galatea  might  have  doue,  had  she  been 
endowed  with  life  only,  not  with  love. 

Worthy  she  might  be  to  crown  a  victor,  in  right  of 
her  queenliness,  but  the  laurels  from  her  hands,  Bergan 
thought,  would  be  very  chill ! 

Miss  Thane!  *'  exclaimed  Mr.  Youle,  "why,  this  is 
a  surprise,  and  a  most  pleasant  one.  It  is  seldom  that 
you  allow  any  of  us  to  see  you  here  except  Coralie." 

"Because  my  visits  are  usually  morning  visits,'* 
replied  Miss  Thane,  in  a  low,  yet  singularly  musical 
monotone,  that  harmonized  perfectly  with  her  face, 
"  when  I  know  that  you  are  sure  to  be  better  engaged 
than  in  gossiping  with  me.'* 

Mr.  Youle  slightly  raised  his  eyebrows,  in  good- 
humoured  recognition  of  the  possibly  careless,  possibly 
studied,  ambiguity  of  this  explanation ;  but  he  let  it  pass 
without  comment,  as  Coralie  hastened  to  present  her 
guests  to  each  other. 

Bergan  bowed  low,  with  the  graceful  deference  which 
always  marked  his  bearing  towards  women  but  Miss 
Thane  was  guilty  of  no  waste  of  civility.  She  slightly 
inclined  her  head,  vouchsafed  him  a  single  glance  out 
of  her  wondrous  eyes,  and  coolly  turned  back  to  the 
window,  to  lose  herself,  a  moment  after,  in  a  fit  of 
abstraction. 

Miss  Youle — Mr.  Youle's  maiden  sister,  and  the 
mistress  of  his  household  since  his  wife's  death,  many 
years  ago — now  appeared,  clad  in  a  thick  black  silk,  that 
rustled  like  a  field  of  corn  in  the  wind,  and  dropped 
Bergan  her  stately,  old-time  courtesy. 

At  dinner,  Bergan  was  inclined  to  be  somewhat  silent 
at  first.  Lonely  dweller  in  oflices,  hotels,  and  restaurants, 
that  he  had  been  for  the  year  past,  he  had  half  lost  the 
habit  of  conversation  3  besides,  Coralie's  tones  continually 
swept  the  chords  of  association  in  a  way  to  thrill  him 


with  a  sombre  mixture  of  pain  and  pleast  re,  and  keep 
his  mind  confusedly  vibrating  between  the  present  and 
the  past.  But  he  was  too  conscientiously  courteoos  to 
allow  himself  long  to  remain  a  dead  weight  upon  his 
hosts ;  and,  though  it  cost  him  an  effort,  he  was  sooo 
talking  with  the  old  ease  and  fluency,  enriched  by  a  pro- 
founder  thoughtfulness,  and  a  subtler  play  of  imaginatian. 
In  his  hands,  commonplace  subjects  discovered  bidden 
treasures ;  while  loftier  themes  gleamed  and  glowed  Hke 
stained  windows  seen  against  a  golden  westem  sky. 
Miss  Thane  lost  something  of  her  apathetic  ncanner, 
after  a  while,  and  paid  him  the  compliment  of  listening 
with  attention,  if  not  with  interest.  And  opposite  to 
him  was  Coralie's  listening,  speaking  face,  full  of  suA 
quick  comprehension  and  sympathy,  that  he  coaU 
scarcely  help  being  beguiled  into  a  fuller,  freer  expres- 
sion of  thought,  opinion,  and  feeling,  than  he  woald 
have  believed  possible  an  hour  before. 

But  was  ft  not  Miss  Thane's  subtle  management, 
rather  than  Coralie's  sympathy,  which  finally  led  the  talk 
into  the  sombre  channels  dug  by  human  disappointments, 
losses,  and  failures,  and  kept  it  there  until  they  had  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room  ?  Then  Bergan  said,  by  way 
of  dismissing  the  subject : — "  But  all  these  things  are  to 
be  looked  at  as  materials,  not  results.  Happy  the  pro- 
phetic vision  which  sees  the  perfect  form  of  the  Fatnre 
rising  from  the  chaos  of  past  and  present ! — as  a  sculptor 
sees  before  him,  not  a  rough  block  of  marble,  but  the 
finished  statue,—  an  architect,  not  shapeless  heaps  of  st<»e 
and  mortar,  but  the  grand  completed  temple." 

"  Let  him  but  look  far  enough,'*  rejoined  Miss  Thane, 
"  and  he  can  behold  a  sadder  phase, — the  statue  broken 
and  defaced,  the  temple  overthrown  and  prostrate  j  once 
more  a  rough  block  of  marble,  and  shapeless  heaps  of 
stone." 

**  Nay,"  replied  Bergan,  it  is  at  that  very  point  that 
Prophecy  should  spread  her  whitest  wings,  and  soar  to  the 
temple  not  made  with  hands,  and  the  jewelled  walls  of 
the  city  let  down  from  the  clouds.  Miss  Coralie,'' 
he  continued,  glancing  at  the  open  piano,  "  do  yw 
sing?" 

"  Not  much ;  I  play  mostly.  But  Miss  Thane  docs. 
Dear  Diva,  won't  you  sing  for  us  ?  " 

Miss  Thane  looked  at  Bergan,  but  be  said  nothing. 
If  he  had  added  a  word  to^ Coralie's  entreaty,  the  chances 
are  that  she  would  not  have  sung.  But  since  she  had 
only  Coralie  to  oblige — Coralie,  who  alone  seemed  to 
have  found  the  deep  way  to  her  heart,  and  to  whom  ^ 
rarely  refused  anything — she  went  straight  to  the  piano, 
took  the  first  music  that  presented  itself,  which  happened 
to  be  Rossini's  Cujus  Animam,"  and  began  to  sing,  not 
only  with  perfect  method — that  might  have  been  expected 
— but  with  exquisite  feeling.  Her  voice  was  a  rich  con- 
tralto, deep  and  broad  as  a  river  flowing  to  the  sea,  and 
bearing  the  listener  whither  it  pleased.  There  were  tears 
in  the  eyes  of  her  auditors  when  she  had  finished,  ao^ 
would  have  been,  doubtless,  had  she  sung  anything  else, 
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for  the  quality  of  her  voice  touched  that  point  of  perfec- 
tion which,  in  this  world,  gives  a  pleasure  closely  akin  to 
pain. 

She  waited  a  moment,  but  no  one  spoke ;  then  she 
put  her  fingers  again  on  the  kejs,  and,  looking  far  out 
into  the  evening  dusk,  sang  a  dismal,  hopeless  dirge, 
which  Bergan  felt  intuitively  to  be  her  own ;  and  which 
wrung  his  heart  with  passionate  longing  and  pain.  She 
would  sing  no  more. 

Yet  no  one  could  talk  after  those  heartbreaking  strains. 
So  Bergan  quietly  took  his  leave. 

Coralie  wound  her  arm  round  her  friend's  waist,  and 


drew  her  to  the  window,  to  watch  him  down  the  street 
"What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  **  she  asked. 

'*I  think — that  he  has  a  genius  for  conversation/' 
replied  Miss  Thane,  coolly. 

**Oh,  Diva,  you  know  that  is  not  what  I  mean 
How  do  you  like  him  ?  *' 

"  I  like  no  one— but  you.  I  think  I  might  respect 
him  in  time.  As  for  you,  little  one,  take  care  you  do  not 
like  him  too  well." 

'*  Why  ?  "  asked  Coralie,  blushing. 

"  Because  he  has  buried  his  heart — the  best  part  of  it 
— in  somebody's  grave.'' 


THE  YOUNG  HOUSEKEEPER. 


'T'O  most  young  housekeepers  it  is  found  to  be  a  diffi- 
^  cult  task  to  manage  the  expenditure  of  her  house- 
hold, so  as  to  give  a  liberal  and  comfortable  supply,  and 
yet  avoid  waste  and  extravagance.  If  this  much  desired 
end  is  to  be  attained,  it  must  be  undertaken  with  some 
courage  and  persevered  in  with  a  great  deal  of  steadiness. 
A  system  of  wasteful  expenditure  alternating  with  eco- 
nomy bordering  on  meanness  will  be  productive  of  great 
discomfort  to  every  member  of  the  household. 

One  is  sometimes  surprised  to  see  people  whose 
incomes  are  tolerably  good,  and  whose  tastes  do  not  seem 
to  be  expensive,  living  with  a  total  want  not  only  of  re- 
finement, but  even  of  comfort.  This  may  often  be  traced 
to  careless,  wasteful  housekeeping,  and  a  general  want  of 
order  in  the  habits  of  the  family.  It  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  uncomfortable  and  unsatisfactory  ways  of  frit- 
tering away  an  income,  and  is  too  often  caused  by  the 
want  of  knowledge,  or  want  of  care  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house.  No  matter  what  the  income  may  be,  it  is 
iiecessary  to  fix  a  smn  for  the  housekeeping  expenses,  to 
^'hich  sum  they  should  be  strictly  limited. 

A  lady  of  intelligence  who  will  give  it  some  care  and 
attention  can  soon  learn  how  to  get  the  best  value  from 
the  sum  at  her  command  j  but  to  do  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  know  pretty  accurately  what  quantities  ought 
to  be  consumed — for  example,  long  experience  of  several 
housekeepers.  Give  me  the  average  consumption  of 
raeat  to  be  half  a  pound  a  day  each  person  (including 
ladies  and  children).  Now,  if  the  butcher's  book 
shows  in  a  month  an  excess  of  this  quantity  with- 
out the  excuse  of  company,  it  may  be  concluded  there  is 
5ome  waste,  or  that  the  joints  are  not  well  chosen.  The 
same  rule  must  be  observed  in  butter,  eggs,  and  groceries — 

fact,  in  all  articles  of  daily  consumption  we  need,  per- 
*^aps,  except  bread,  the  amoimt  of  which  cannot  be  so 
accurately  defined,  as  the  quantity  consumed  varies  so 
^uch  with  each  person. 


A  daily  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  larder  before 
arranging  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  day.  The  cook  should  be 
directed  to  mince,  hash,  or  currie  any  cold  meats  that  are 
required  to  be  used.  All  bones  should  be  put  into  the 
stock  pot,  and  dripping  should  be  dissolved  in  boiling 
water }  then  when  cold  it  may  be  fit  for  use  in  frying. 
If  care  is  taken  by  the  cook  to  put  all  bones  into  the 
stock  pot,  excellent  soup  may  be  had  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  soup  meat.  Any  fine  dripping,  such  as  veal 
or  lamb,  can  be  clarified  so  as  to  be  excellent  for  pastry, 
but  as  all  these  things  require  time  it  will  be  better  to  pay 
the  visit  to  the  larder  and  give  the  orders  for  dinner  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  day. 

The  store-room  will  be  the  next  care,  and  from  it  all 
that  may  be  required  will  be  given  out. 

A  store-room  should  be  airy,  cool,  and,  if  possible, 
dry.  The  latter  quality  is  particularly  valuable,  as  other- 
wise it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  preserves.  It  should 
have  shelves,  hooks,  and  some  nets,  to  keep  lemons, 
oranges,  etc.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  pencil  and  book  in* 
which  to  enter  all  that  is  given  to  the  servants.  The  date 
and  quantity  noted,  so  that  the  time  they  have  lasted  may 
be  seen  at  a  glance.  Once  a  week  the  servants'  supply 
of  butter,  tea,  and  sugar  should  be  given.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  preserves,  jams,  and  pickles  in  a 
cool,  dry  part  of  the  store-room.  Cakes  and  biscuits 
must  be  kept  in  tin  cans. 

Soap  should  be  bought  in  quantities  if  much  is  likely 
to  be  consruned  in  washing  at  home,  as  when  cut  in 
squares,  and  dried  gradually,  it  lasts  very  much  longer. 
It  is  advisable  to  have  stores  of  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  and 
maccaroni,  as  they  will  keep  good  a  long  time.  Coffee 
cannot  be  stored  for  any  length  of  time  without  losing 
flavour,  unless  it  is  unroasted;  but  almost  all  other 
groceries  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  without  injury.  While 
on  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  give  instructions  for  mak- 
ing jam,  which  holds  an  important  place  in  the  store-room. 
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An  enamelled  or  iron  preserving  pan  is  to  be  preferred 
to  one  of  brass  or  copper,  on  account  of  the  injurious 
action  of  the  fruit  acid  on  the  latter  metals. 

The  fruit  should  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  other- 
wise the  jam  will  not  keep.  A  coarse  white  sugar,  at 
fourpence  per  pound  by  the  loaf,  will  be  the  best  to  use. 
Allow  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound 
of  fruit.  Damsons,  however,  will  require  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  more. 

The  great  secret  of  preser\'ing  well  is  to  boil  suffi- 
ciently long  and  sufficiently  quickly.  When  the  fruit  has 
been  picked  from  the  stalks  and  weighed,  put  it  into  the 
pan,  with  the  sugar,  and  boil  quickly,  stirring  it  continu- 
ally with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  carefully  skimming  ofF  the 
froth  as  it  rises.  As  some  fruits  require  longer  time 
than  others,  no  rule  as  to  the  exact  time  can  be  given, 
but  it  may  be  seen  when  the  jam  has  been  boiled  suffi- 
ciently by  putting  a  little  on  a  plate  to  cool.  It  will  form 
a  firm  jelly  if  quite  done,  and  may  be  put  into*  the  pots, 
which  must  be  kept  uncovered  for  a  day  before  tying 
down.  Tissue  paper,  saturated  with  white  of  egg,  or 
spirits  of  wine,  may  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  jam,  but 
stout  brown  paper  should  form  the  outer  covering. 

When  it  is  possible  to  get  fruit  cheap,  it  is  advisable 
to  make  a  plentiful  supply  of  jam,  as  it  is  much  more 
wholesome  for  children  and  young  people  than  the  too 
frequent  meal  of  bread  and  butter. 

Black  currant  jam  is  so  valuable  for  colds,  hoarseness, 
and  sore  throat,  that  every  housekeeper  will  like  to  have 
a  good  supply.  Dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  taken  at  bed 
time,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  a  cold. 

Lemons  will  be  useful  for  many  purposes,  particu- 
larly for  making  excellent  puddings  and  cheese-cakes  in 
winter.  They  should  be  bought  in  early  spring,  and 
hung  in  nets,  in  which  they  will  keep  good  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  With  the  store-room  well  provided,  the 
housekeeper  can  command  very  pleasant  varieties  in  the 
way  of  sweet  dishes,  which  would  have  been  impossible 
had  not  the  necessary  ingredients  been  at  hand. 

In  ordering  dinner,  if  the  family  be  large,  there  is  the 
nursery  dinner,  or  luncheon,  to  be  considered,  and  the 
task  of  providing  for  a  large  establishment  is  often  much 
easier  than  that  of  managing  for  a  small  family,  where 
economy  must  be  studied.  It  is  better  in  either  case  to 
plan  the  dinners  beforehand,  as  they  may  be  much  better 
economized.  Large  joints  are  much  better  value,  and 
contain  more  nutriment  than  small  ones,  and  if  not  over- 
roasted, may  be  used,  minced,  curried,  or  made  into 
rissoles.  The  bones  of  beef  will  make  excellent  soups, 
which  may  be  varied  in  flavour. 

As  too  much  animal  food  is  found  to  be  less  whole- 
some than  a  varied  diet,  puddings  or  pies  should  form 
part  of  the  plainest  dinner.    Milk  puddings,  with  rice. 


tapioca,  or  maccaroni  are  excellent,  as  also  are  puddings 
of  finely  shred  suet  and  flour,  with  any  fruit  that  may  be 
in  season,  but  these  must  be  made  with  care,  and  ven- 
well  boiled. 

Stewing  meat  with  vegetables  is  an  excellent  and 
nutritious  method  of  cooking  it,  and  very  economical,  as 
the  less  expensive  parts  of  beef  can  be  made  tender  and 
delicious.  Many  people  visiting  the  continent  have  been 
delighted  with  the  homely  dish  the  French  call  "potau 
feu."  Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  few  simple  dishes 
more  nutritious  and  wholesome — only  a  piece  of  beef  (it 
need  not  be  a  prime  part,  but  should  be  rather  lean)  pot 
into  water  just  lukewarm,  with  vegetables  of  every  kind 
that  can  be  procured,  nicely  trimmed,  and  "a  bunch  of 
herbs,  etc.  This  must  be  simmered  (never  boiled)  for 
three  hours,  carefully  skimming  it  very  frequently.  The 
result  is,  a  piece  of  very  tender  meat,  excellent  \^ge- 
tables,  and  (if  the  meat  has  been  kept  from  boiling)  a 
delicious  soup,  clear  and  bright  as  sherry. 

Many  simple  and  excellent  French  dishes  might  be 
used  in  English  households  with  much  advantage  to  the 
health,  and  their  method  of  cooking  vegetables  ought  to 
be  studied  by  all  good  housekeepers.  Soups  are  very 
little  used  by  middle  class  English  houses,  except  at  cere- 
monious dinners,  and  it  is  a  great  pity,  as  well  made  soup 
is  a  most  nutritious  article  of  food,  and  one  that  admits 
of  almost  endless  variety.  It  ought  to  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  diet  of  young  children,  combining,  as  it 
does,  meat,  bread,  and  vegetables,  in  a  light  and  digestive 
form.  When  the  nursery  dinner  is  ordered,  the  cook 
should  be  told  to  be  sparing  of  eggs  in  the  puddings  for 
that  meal,  as  a  very  wholesome  pudding  either  of  rice, 
tapioca,  bread,  or  maccaroni,  may  be  made  with  one  egg, 
and  it  is  more  digestible  for  children  or  delicate  perscms. 

After  the  stores  have  been  given  out,  and  the  dinner 
arranged,  the  housekeeper  must  make  a  note  of  all  that  is 
required  in  the  house,  and  enter  all  the  payments  she  may 
have  made  into  her  day-book.  A  strict  account  of  aJI 
expenditure  must  be  kept,  as  otherwise  no  accurate  know- 
ledge of  housekeeping  will  ever  be  acquired.  The  book 
must  be  balanced  every  day  if  possible,  and  the  weekly  or 
monthly  settlement  of  accounts  adhered  to  if  convenient, 
as  it  is  much  more  easy  to  check  the  expenses  when  the 
settlements  are  regularly  made.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
give  servants  the  power  of  ordering  articles  for  con- 
sumption. If  not  able  to  see  the  tradespeople  yourself, 
send  a  written  order. 

The  regular  discharge  of  these  little  household  duties 
will  soon  become  quite  easy,  and  even  pleasant  ,*  and  the 
young  housekeeper  will  be  well  repaid  for  all  her  trouble 
in  seeing  her  family  well  managed,  happy,  and  healthy, 
a  result  which  will  be  mainly  due  to  her  thoughtful  care 
and  intelligence. 
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NOTABLE  LIVING  WOMEN  AND  THEIR  DEEDS. 

—  — 


ELIZA  COOK. 


'X'HE  subject  of  the  present  biography  is  a  lady  who 
has  built  up  for  herself  a  name  which  will  long 
be  uttered  with  feelings  of  love  and  admiration.  Her 
writings  are  popular  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  and  we  are  as  likely  to  hear  them  quoted  and  sung 
in  the  backwoods  of  America,  or  in  the  bush  of  Australia, 
as  in  the  midst  of  civilized  society  at  home. 

Eliza  Cook  is  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  eleven  chil- 
dren ;  she  was  bom  on 
the  Christmas  Eve  of  the 
year  181 8.  Her  father 
was  a  respectable  trades- 
man in  London  Road, 
Southwark :  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  his  busi- 
ness was  that  of  a  brazier. 

Our  heroine  early 
showed  signs  of  great 
mental  activity,  espe- 
cially in  the  direction  of 
imagination  and  poetry. 
She  was  an  eager  de- 
vourer  of  fairy  tales,  and 
such-like  nursery  lore, 
and  would  sit  a  whole 
evening  in  the  chimney- 
nook  sighing  over  the 
sad  fate  of  the  Babes  in 
the  Wood.  Her  mother 
—a  woman  of  superior 
intellect — e  n  cou  raged 
Eliza's  growing  facul- 
ties ;  instead  of,  as  a  prac- 
tical work-a-day  mother 
might  have  done,  de- 
crying both  poetry  and 
imagination  as  mere 
moonshine. 

When  Eliza  was  about 
nine  years  old,  her  father 

retired  from  business,  and  took  up  his  abode  for  some 
time  at  a  small  farm  in  St.  Leonard's  Forest,  near  Hor- 
sham, in  Sussex.  The  rural  scenes  and  pursuits  of  this 
quiet  retreat  greatly  assisted  the  development  of  her  poetic 
taste.  Mr.  Cook  was  rather  an  eccentric  character,  it  is 
said,  and  his  eccentricity  did  not  take  the  form  of  cram- 
ming the  heads  of  his  children  with  school-learning.  On 
the  contrary,  he  let  their  intellects  look  pretty  much  after 
themselves,  and  discouraged  books  in  every  form. 


EuzA  Cook. 


This  eleventh  child  of  his,  however,  was  bent  on 
reading  and  cultivating  her  mind.  She  borrowed  books, 
and  in  the  perusal  of  them  stole  many  an  hour  from  mid- 
night and  repose. 

She  now  began  to  write  poetry,  expressing  her  earnest 
thoughts  and  generous  feelings  in  stirring  song.  "  My 
earliest  rhymes,"  she  says,  **  were  written  from  intuitive 
impulse,  before  hackneyed  experience  or  politic  judgment 

could  dictate  their  ten- 
dency." Many  of  her 
poems,  since  well  known, 
were  composed  before 
she  had  reached  the  age 
of  fifteen — among  them 
may  be  named  "The  Star 
of  Glengarry,"  *'  Lines  to 
my  Pony,""  I'm  Afloat," 
and  "  Charlie  O'Ross." 
Besides  these,  there  were 
about  a  score  of  others, 
which,  one  day,  when  in 
a  fit  of  mortified  tem- 
per, she  consigned  to  the 
flames. 

But  her  excursions 
into  the  ideal  world  were 
rudely  interrupted  for  a 
time.  Her  mother  died. 
This  was  a  severe  blow, 
for  Eliza's  attachment  to 
her  mother  was  pro-, 
found.  Her  love  for  her 
and  her  devotion  to  her 
memory  have  indeed  all 
along  formed  one  of  the 
prominent  features  in 
Miss  Cook's  character, 
and  one  which  links 
itself  closely  with  her 
inner  life.  The  holy 
expression  of  fihal  love,  the  devotion,  reverence,  and  gra- 
titude with  which  she  mentions  a  name  so  hallowed,  and 
embodies  the  recollection  of  one  so  dear  to  her  heart, 
form  some  of  the  most  delightful  traits  in  her  poetry. 
Let  the  reader  only  turn,  for  example,  to  *'  Stanzas  to  a 
Bereaved  One,"  "  Mother  come  Back,"  and  those  touching 
verses  of  "  The  Old  Arm-Chair." 

Deprived  of  her  much-loved  parent,  the  young  girl 
was  thrown  back  upon  her  intellectual  pursuits.  She 
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diligently  studied  the  works  of  our  great  national  poets, 
and  gradually  recovered  her  usual  cheerful  tone  of  mind. 

In  1835  poetess  was  induced  to  collect  her  juve- 
nile pieces  for  publication.  They  were  published  in  that 
year,  under  the  title  of  '*  Lays  of  a  Wild  Harp :  a  Col- 
lection of  Metrical  Pieces,  by  Eliza  Cook.**  A  modest 
preface  concluded  by  promising,  that  *'  Should  this,  my 
first  offering,  be  received  in  a  manner  evincing  it  not 
entirely  worthless,  I  may  chance  some  future  day 

"  '  To  sweep  the  silver  strings  again, 
And  strive  to  wake  a  nobler  strain.'  " 

This  little  volume, the  fruit  of  such  early  years,  met  with 
:a  sufficiently  favourable  reception  to  encourage  the  author- 
-ess  to  further  exertions.  She  wrote  several  new  poems, 
^nd  sent  them  anonymously  to  various  journals — namely, 
the  *' Weekly  Dispatch,**  the  "Metropolitan  Magazine,'* 
*the  New  Monthly,'*  and  the  "  Literary  Gazette.*'  The 
respective  editors,  judging  from  the  style  of  her  writings, 
concluded  at  once  that  she  was  one  of  their  own  sex. 
Indeed,  the  Editor  of  the  "  Literary  Gazette  **  praised  her 
poems  as  the  production  of  a  gentleman  who  reminded 
'him  of  "  the  style  and  power  of  Robert  Burns.'* 

These  verses  being  well  received,  our  heroine's  destiny 
was  from  that  time  fixed,  as  she  herself  tells  us,  "  to 
teach  in  soog  much  that  she  had  learned  in  suffering.*' 

Though  she  had  sent  verses  to  several  periodicals,  the 
•first-named,  the  "Weekly  Dispatch,**  had  the  good 
^fortune,  in  the  end,  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  her  com- 
^positions.  For  the  history  of  her  connection  with  this 
journal  we  are  indebted  to  a  gentleman  long  on  the  staff 
of  the  "  Dispatch,"  whose  courtesy  we  have  here  much 
pleasure  in  acknowledging. 

Eliza  Cook*s  first  contribution  to  the  paper  was  a 
■song,  which  appeared,  with  the  initial  "  C.*'  appended,  on 
•.the  27th  of  November,  1836.    The  chorus,  beginning, 

"  Then  sing  to  the  holly,  the  Christmas  holly, 
That  hangs  o'er  peasant  and  king,*' 

-^was  very  characteristic  of  the  writer. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1837,  another  poem  appeared, 
-also  signed  "C."  It  was  called  "The  Heart  that's 
True,'*  and  was  more  sentimental  than  the  first  one. 

The  following  week  appeared  a  version  of  "Jim 
•<^row,"  at  that  time  a  highly  popular  ditty,  sung  at  every 
street  comer.  There  was  no  initial  appended  to  this 
rsong— apparently,  Miss  Cook,  who  wrote  it,  did  not 
think  it  worth  preserving. 

Other  poems  followed  at  short  intervals,  amongst  them 
being  a  jeu  d'esprii,  hitting  at  Morrison*s  pills,  then  pro- 
minently before  the  public  in  connection  with  an  action 
for  libel. 

•  In  May,  1837,  another  initial  was  added  to  the  signa- 
ture—it was  now  "E.  C."    This  was  first  appended  to 

The  Old  Arm-Chair  *'— one  of  the  very  best  of  Eliza 
Cook's  domestic  poems,  and  one  which  is  enshrined  in 
many  a  heart. 

In  almost  every  week's  issue  of  the  "Dispatch" 


there  was  now  an  "  E.  C'  poem ;  and  in  July  she  ad- 
dressed some  really  powerful  and  feeling  verses  to  the 
young  Queen,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne.  They 
began — 

"  Lady,  perchance  an  untaught  strain 
May  little  suit  a  Royal  ear, 
But  I  would  break  my  harp  in  twain 
Ere  aught  it  yield  be  insincere. ' 

Naturally  enough,  the  curiosity  of  the  reading  public 
as  to  the  authorship  of  these  poems  regularly  appearinsr 
in  a  newspaper  of  such  great  circulation  and  influence 
was  excited.  The  proprietors,  too,  were  anxious  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  real  name  of  their  contributor. 
An  intimation  to  this  effect  was  inserted  in  the 
"  Dispatch." 

Our  poetess,  who  by  this  time  had  removed  from  the 
country,  and  was  residing  with  one  of  her  brothers  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  George's  Road,  Albany  Road, 
Walworth,  near  the  Surrey  Canal,  saw  the  intimation. 
She  replied  to  it,  telling  who  she  was. 

The  proprietors  of  the  paper  were  not  slow  in  com- 
municating what  they  had  thus  learned  to  the  public. 
On  the  17th  of  September,  1837,  the  following  lines 
appeared  amongst  the  "  Answers  to  Correspondents'* 

'*  In  reply  to  a  great  many  inquiries,  we  have  to  sute 
that  the  author  of  the  songs  and  poems  which  during  the 
last  six  months  have  enriched  our  columns  of  'Facts 
and  Scraps,'  is  a  young  lady  named  Eliza  Cook.  The 
highly  favourable  reception  which  these  truly  poetic  effu- 
sions have  experienced  from  the  public,  renders  it  hardly 
necessary  for  us  to  repeat  an  opinion  already  given  in  this 
journal,  viz.,  that  they  are  marked  by  genius  of  a  high 
order.  They  are  rich  in  originality,  feeling,  and  expres- 
sion, and,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  the  lady  is 
destined  to  occupy  a  distinguished  station  among  the 
metrical  writers  of  our  country." 

Eliza  Cook  read  this  editorial  notice  with  deep  emo- 
tion. Her  calm  estimate  of  her  own  powers  was  con- 
firmed by  the  writer.  When  she  learned  that  others 
thought  her  verses  worth  something,  and  that  they  gave 
delight  to  old  and  young  all  over  the  country,  she  was 
roused,  she  tells  us,  to  enthusiasm.  "  Then  was  I  made 
to  think,"  she  says,  "  that  my  burning  desire  to  pour  out 
my  soul's  measure  of  music  was  given  for  a  purpose. 
My  young  bosom  throbbed  with  rapture,  for  my  feelings 
had  met  with  responsive  echoes  from  honest  and  genuine 
Humanity,  and  the  glory  of  heaven  seemed  partially  re- 
vealed, when  I  discovered  that  I  held  power  over  the 
affections  of  earth."  Visions  of  a  brilliant  poetic  future 
arose  in  her  mind,  and  she  resolved  then  and  there  to 
devote  all  her  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry. 

Theproprietorsbf  the  "Dispatch"  did  more  than  indulge 
in  compliments  and  favourable  criticism.  They  sent  the 
young  writer  a  handsome  pecuniary  acknowledgment 
This  was  an  additional  stimulus  to  exertion  it  is  well- 
known  that  both  poets  and  prose-wnters  work  best  to 
the  jingling  of  money-bags. 

From  this  time  Miss  Cook  was  a  regular  contributor 
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to  the  paper,  poems  from  her  pen  appearing  almost  every 
week.  All  the  best  known  of  her  compositions  were  first 
given  to  the  world  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Dispatch."  We 
maj  mention,  as  examples,  "  The  Englishman;**  ''The 
Mother  who  has  a  Child  at  Sea  j  "  "  Old  Dobbin  ;  "  "  Old 
Pincher  3  "  and  the  "  Old  Straw  Hat.'* 

Business  relations  soon  became  those  of  friendship. 
Our  poetess  was  invited  to  Ingress  Abbey,  in  Kent,  the 
seat  of  Alderman  Harmer,  the  principal  proprietor,  at 
that  time,  of  the  "  Dispatch.**  The  Alderman  had  a  grand- 
daughter, to  whom  she  became  warmly  attached,  and  her 
visits  to  the  Abbey  for  a  long  time  were  very  frequent. 

There  are  some  people  who,  unhappy  themselves, 
cannot  bear  to  let  others  be  at  peace,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that,  live  as  you  please,  you  cannot  escape  calumny. 
The  poetess's  intimacy  with  the  family  of  the  Alderman 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  a  few  of  those  miserable 
beiogs.  They  ridiculed  it,  and  in  the  scurrillous  prints  of 
the  day — and  they  were  scurrilous,  with  a  vengeance, 
then — indulged  in  insinuations  of  the  most  absurd  kind. 
One  of  the  fraternity,  a  clever  versifier,  vented  his  malice, 
by  weekly  parodying  £liza  Cook's  poems,  appending  her 
name,  and  making  the  parody  anything  but  complimentary 
to  the  poetess. 

No  doubt  this  worse  than  ill-natured  proceeding  was 
a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  Eliza  Cook.  Then,  why 
speak  of  it  again,  at  this  time  of  day  ?  Just  for  this 
reason,  that  the  reader  may  see  that  brilliant  lives  are 
made  up  of  shadow  as  well  as  sunshine,  and  that  in  a 
high  station  in  literature  or  anything  else,  one  is,  as  some 
writer  has  said,  only  a  more  conspicuous  mark  than  ordinary 
for  envy  to  shoot  at. 

In  1839  M^'S-  Osgood,  the  American  poetess,  met 
Eliza  Cook  in  London.  She  thus  describes  her :  "  Eliza 
Cook  is  just  what  her  noble  poetry  would  lead  you  to 
imagine  her — a  frank,  generous,  brave,  and  warm-hearted 
girl  of  about  twenty,  with  a  face  very  intelligent.  Her 
hair  dark  brown  and  very  luxuriant,  her  eyes  grey  and 
full  of  expression,  and  a  mouth  indescribably  sweet." 

A  volume  of  poems  was  now  projected.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1840,  under  the  title  of  "Melaia,and 
other  Poems.*'  M  elaia,  the  principal  piece,  is  an  eastern 
tale  of  the  attachment  of  a  dog  to  his  master.  There  is 
a  generous  tone  and  much  kindly  teaching  in  the  story, 
and  it  abounds  in  fine  passages  of  poetic  power  and  noble 
sentiment.  This  volume  of  poems  was  handsomely 
illustrated,  and  met  with  great  success,  not  only  in  England 
]  hut  in  America.  The  author  was  now  universally  recog- 
I  uized  as  a  writer  of  sound  and  enduring  fame. 

Our  poetess  went  on  writing  for  the  "Dispatch,**  andher 
name  became  more  and  more  widely  known,  till  at  last  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  she  was  one  of  the  most 
\  popular  women  in  England.  When  her  portrait  was 
published,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  supply 
kept  pace  with  the  demand.  Its  circulation  extended 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  likeness — a  very  bad 
;  one,  by  the  way — ^was  carefully  framed  and  reverently 


hung  on  countless  walls.  Such  a  popularity  is  worth 
having.  "To  be  loved  for  one's  work!"  says  Emile 
Souvestre,  **  that  is  the  praise  which  brings  gentle  tears  to 
the  eyes,  and  makes  the  heart  throb  deliciously.*'  And 
the  full  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  French  writer  must 
have  been  felt  by  Eliza  Cook,  when  in  an  humble  coitage 
in  an  obscure  hamlet,  she  came  upon  her  portrait,  and 
saw  it  numbered  among  the  most  precious  of  the  house- 
hold gods. 

Eliza  Cook  now  resolved  to  start  a  weekly  periodical 
under  the  title  of  "  Eliza  Cook's  Journal."  It  was  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  the  still  popular  "  Chambers's 
Journal,'*  and  the  first  number  appeared  on  Saturday  the 
jth  of  May,  1849.  opening  address  the  poetess 

assures  her  readers,  "  While  venturing  this  step  in  the 
universal  march  of  periodicals,  let  it  be  understood  that 
I  am  not  playing  with  fortune  at '  pitch  and  toss,'  in  a 
desperate  or  calculating  mood  of  literary  gambling,  nor 
am  I  anxious  to  declare  myself  a  mental  Joan  of  Arc, 
bearing  special  mission  to  save  the  people  in  their  noble 

war  against  Ignorance  and  Wrong  lam  only 

anxious  to  give  my  feeble  aid  to  the  gigantic  struggle  for 
intellectual  elevation  now  going  on,  and  fling  my  energies 
and  will  into  a  cause  where  my  heart  will  zealously  ani- 
mate my  duty.*' 

The  Journal  attained  to  considerable  popularity.  It 
appealed  to  the  middle  classes  of  society.  It  showed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  wants  and  feelings, 
their  ways  and  habits  of  life,  and  a  true  sympathy 
with  all  the  better  parts  of  an  honest  Englishman's 
character,  especially  his  love  of  hearth  and  home,  and 
wife  and  child.  But  the  health  of  the  editress  failed,  and 
the  more  penetrating  of  readers  did  not  take  long  to  dis- 
cover that  she  was  not  particularly  well  qualified  for 
editorial  duties.  Nature  has  been  very  sparing  in  turning 
out  characters  possessed  of  all  the  thousand  and  one  gifts 
and  graces  necessary  for  the  successful  occupation  of  the 
editor's  chair. 

Unfortunately,  the  establishment  of  her  periodical  led 
to  a  misunderstanding  between  Eliza  Cook  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  "  Dispatch,"  in  which  hitherto — in  spite 
of  considerable  temptations  to  do  otherwise — she  had 
given  almost  all  her  poetical  pieces  to  the  world.  In  1850 
her  connection  with  the  "Dispatch"  entirely  ceased. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1854,  "Eliza  Cook's 
Journal  *'  appeared  for  the  last  time.  The  last  number 
was  the  291st,  and  it  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
part  of  the  twelfth  volume.  There  was  "  A  Word  to 
my  Readers  "  from  the  poetess,  at  the  end. 

"  It  would  be  as  ungrateful,"  she  said,  "  as  unseemly, 
if  I  breathed  no  farewell  word  to  those  subscribers  who 
have  so  generously  patronised  my  earnest  though  trivial 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  simple  poetry  and  popular  pro- 
gression. I  shall  not  say  much,  for  the  subject  I  am 
communicating  is  too  painful  to  dwell  upon. 

*'  Suffering  of  an  unusually  severe  character  attacked 
me  soon  after  the  commencement  of  my  '  Journal*    but  I 
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ecdured  and  laboured  with«  I  trust,  a  brave  heart  and 
patient  spirit.  After  sleepless  nights,  morning  has  found 
me  at  my  desk — trembling  in  frame^  but  firm  in  purpose  3 
and^  without  a  shadow  of  pretence^  let  me  say  that  I 
have  worked  less  with  the  desire  of  gaining  my  daily  bread 
than  with  the  wish  to  be  of  use  to  my  fellow-creatures. 
I  am  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  circumstances,  and 

ust  retire — at  least  for  a  time — from  the  field  of 

terature." 

She  held  out  a  prospect  of  her  again  undertaking 
iterary  pursuits,  should  her  health  admit  of  it  3  but  from 
that  time  her  pen  lay  idle  for  many  years. 

In  i8j9  a  new  and  cheap  edition  of  the  works  of  Eliza 
Cook  was  brought  out.  "  I  have  long,"  said  the  poetess, 
had  an  earnest  desire  to  present  my  writings  to  the  public 
in  a  form  and  at  a  price  that  would  place  them  within  the 
reach  of  the  many,  and  on  the  promptings  of  this  desire  I 
have  foregone  propositions  for  an  expensive  work,  feeling 
that  I  shall  derive  much  greater  pleasure  from  seeing  my 
poems  widely  circulated,  than  from  any  increase  of  pecuniary 
benefit.*' 

In  the  following  year  appeared  "  Jottings  from  my 
Journal^*'  but  this  was  but  a  reprint  of  the  poetess's  prose 
contributions  to  the  defunct  periodical. 

All  elegant  illustrated  edition  of  her  poems  came  out  in 
1 861,  and  then  we  lose  sight  of  Eliza  Cook  till  1864,  when 
lier Diamond  Dust  appeared.  This  was  a  collection  of 
sparkling  sentences  and  commendable  maxims*  original, 
selected,  and  adapted.  Like  all  collections  of  the  words 
of  the  wise,  it  is  a  pleasant  book  to  take  up  at  odd 
moments.  The  reading  is  disjointed,  but  the  reader 
is  thick-headed  indeed  if  he  is  not  edified. 

Our  heroine  in  the  same  year  published  a  small 
volume  entitled  "  New  Echoes,  and  other  Poems.*'  It 
contained  some  very  characteristic  pieces,  but  nothing 
which  so  affects  and  captivates  the  heart  as  a  few  of  the 
household  favourites  she  had  previously  written — poems 
such  as  the  "  Old  Arm-Chair,'*  '*  Home  in  the  Heart," 
"  The  Last  Good-bye,"  and  "  I  Miss  Thee,  my  Mother." 

A  literary  pension  was  now — we  are  still  speaking  of 
1864 — conferred  upon  Miss  Cook.  It  was  only  ^100, 
a  very  small  reward  of  merit,  when  we  think  of  the 
happiness  she  has  given  to  thousands,  and  of  her  con- 
tribution to  the  stock  of  healthy  English  literature. 

Four  years  now  passed  by,  and  in  1868  the  Weekly 
Dispatch  "  was  transferred  to  other  hands.  Eliza  Copk's 
once  familiar  name  appeared  again  in  its  columns. 
She  only,  however,  contributed  three  or  four  poems. 
Rest,  it  may  be,  had  rusted  her  poetic  powers.  Her 
writings,  at  any  rate,  were  noticed  to  lack  the  old  glow 
of  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  she  observed  this  herself.  She 
laid  aside  her  pen  with  a  sigh.  Ill-health  was  against  the 
pursuit  of  her  vocation. 

But  Eliza  Cook  may  well  be  satisfied.  A  single 
lyric,*'  says  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  "  is  enough  to  give 
a  name,  if  one  can  find  it  in  his  soul,  and  [finish  it  in  his 
intellect.*'    Miss  Cook  has  done  more  than  that;  she 


has  given  us  half  a  dozen  lyrics  which  will  endure  as  long 
as  the  language  they  are  written  in. 

She  boa  the  pleasure,  ^ao,  of  knowing  that  her  writings 
are  known  and  admired  in  foreign  countries.  Two 
volumes  of  her  poems  have  been  translated  into  German 
by  Carl  Hermann  Simon,  and  many  of  her  pieces  have 
been  translated  into  French. 

The  ncKt  event,  and  the  last  for  the  present  to  be  told 
in  connection  with  our  heroine's  life,  is  that  one  fine 
morning,  two  years  or  so  ago,  the  newspapers  startled  us 
with  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  termination  of 
her  earthly  career.  But  not  all  the  reports  in  the  world 
can  make  one  die  before  one's  time.  Eliza  Cook's  health, 
it  is  true,  was  far  from  good,  but  she  was  then  more  alive 
than  a  great  many  of  us  perhaps  ever  are,  and  living,  as 
she  does  still,  in  a  pretty  little  house  near  Wimbledon. 
Some  other  Eliza  Cook  had  died  ;  a  sharp-witted  reporter 
had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  the  Eliza  Cook, 
and  so  the  mistake  had  arisen. 

The  characteristics  of  Eliza  Cook's  poetry  are  great 
freedom,  ease,  and  heartiness  of  sentiment  and  expression. 
She  makes  you  feel  at  once  that  her  heart  is  in  all  she 
writes ;  that  she  gives  full  utterance  to  the  depths  of  her 
soul— a  soul  that  is  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is  pure  and 
true.  "  She  evidently,'*  says  one  writer,  **has  no  regard 
foi:  conventionalism,  but  presents,  without  fear,  her  own 
actual  thoughts,  and  yet  never  transcends  the  limite  of 
taste  and  delicacy.'*  Her  bnguage  appears  to  have  flowed 
spontaneously  into  rhyme,  for  there  is  hafdly  a  trace  of 
labour  or  study  in  her  poetry. 

The  following  estimate  of  our  poetess,  as  a  writer,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Frederick  Rowton,  in  his  "  Female  Poets 
of  Great  Britain "— *^  By  the  simple  force  of  genius 
alone;,"  says  this  writer,  "  and  without  any  aid  from  ad- 
ventitious circumstances,  Miss  Cook  has  pushed  her  way 
into  the  front  ranks  of  female  talent,  and  stands  acknow- 
ledged as  oae  of  the  most  attractive  writers  of  song  in  our 
literature. 

"  If  I  may  venture  to  express  plainly  my  estimate  of 
Miss  Cook's  powers,  I  would  say  of  her  that  hers  is  one 
of  those  strong,  truth^seeking,  fearless  souls,  which,  dis- 
daining the  aids  of  artificial  refinement,  and  careless  alike 
of  censure  and  applause,  present  their  thoughts  in  their 
first  shape  to  the  world,  and  give  free,  bold  utterance  to 
every  sentiment  and  feeling  that  they  experience.  There 
is  no  bowing  to  established  opinion,  no  depiecation 
of  criticism,  no  respect  for  conventionalism,  in  Miss 
Cook. 

Miss  Cook  has,  I  think,  the  boldest  spirit  of  any 
poetess  in  our  language.  The  subjects  of  her  verse,  the 
thought  it  embodies,  and  the  language  in  which  she  ex- 
presses  herself,  are  all  of  the  same  free,  sinewy,  large, 
and  massive  nature.  There  is  no  timidity,  no  reserve,  no 
rounding  off  in  her  poetry ;  but  all  is  plain,  terse,  energetic, 
and  muscular.  It  might  all  have  been  written  hy  a  man, 
and  not  better  written  either.  She  has  a  man's  sense  of 
freedom,  a  man's  sceptical  spirit,  a  man's  wide,  grasping. 
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general  original  vision ;  and  to  these  qualities  she  adds 
the  quicky  instinctive  perception,  the  pore  love  of  beauty, 
the  ardent,  sensitive  ailectionateness  which  so  eminently 
distinguish  women. 

"  Among  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Miss 
Cook  s  genius,  the  sound,  healthy,  cheerful  nature  of  her 


philosophy  stands  with  the  first.  Female  writers  too 
often  indulge  in  pensive,  melancholy,  morbid  views  of 
life,  and  thus  tend  to  lower  rather  than  heighten  our 
estimate  of  humanity  and  nature.  But  Miss  Cook  is  for 
making  us  happy.  The  bright  side  of  our  destiny  is  what 
she  loves  to  dwell  upon." 


JESSAMINE, 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


'\17'HEN  Roy  returned  his  cousin  was  with  him. 

Mrs.  Wyllys  launched  herself  into  the  hall  at  the 
sound  of  their  voices,  her  bright  azure  train  **  wide  dis- 
spread  j "  her  arms  extended  like  the  yards  of  a  ship. 

"  My  darling !  "  casting  her  entire  weight  against  his 
chest,  a  hand  upon  each  shoulder,  and  putting  up  a  tight 
knot  of  a  mouth  for  the  kiss  marital.  "  What  an  eternity 
you  have  been  absent !  I  have  been  ever  so  uneasy  about 
you !  *' 

She  re-entered  the  sitting-room,  hanging  by  her  clasped 
hands  upon  his  arm,  and  warbling  in  her  thin  fabetto, — 

Now  you  have  come,  all  my  fears  are  removed, 
Let  me  forget  that  so  long  you  have  roved  !  " 

It  was  not  in  human  nature,  even  such  a  gentlemanly 
nature  as  Roy's,  to  remain  unmoved  by  the  spectacle. 
His  risible  muscles  were  still  rebellious  when  he  invited 
Orrin  to  seat  himself  near  the  fire,  and  observed  in  tones 
that  would  waver,  despite  politeness  and  pity,  that  "  the 
night  was  very  cold." 

An  awkward  little  pause  ensued.  Orrin's  chair  was 
at  Jessie's  right  hand,  and  he  turned  slightly  in  that 
direction  while  stooping  to  warm  his  hands  at  the  blazing 
hearth,  as  if  expecting  some  hospitable  demonstration 
from  her.  She  folded  her  work  as  neatly  as  if  handling 
satin  instead  of  flannel,  laid  it  within  her  basket  and  set 
it  back,  and,  with  a  word  of  apology,  left  the  room  to 
order  refreshments  for  the  guests.  On  her  return,  she 
entered  from  the  parlours,  that  she  might  more  easily 
reach  a  divan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth  from 
Orrin.  Hester  was  whispering  to  her  husband,  and  Roy, 
whose  seat  was  next  that  Jessie  had  taken,  glanced  down 
at  her  with  a  smile  of  cheerful  greeting,  as  she  made  the 
exchange.  She  met  it  with  eyes  that  well-nigh  destroyed 
his  composure.  Mournful  to  wretchedness;  appealing 
to  supplication,  they  seemed  to  lay  her  soul  open  to  his 
regards ;  to  ask  of  him — was  it  succour  or  forgiveness  ? 
it  could  not  be  affection ! 

She,  at  least,  ought  to  have  known  Wyllys  too  well  to 
imagine— if  sh^  thought  of  him  at  all— that  the  silent  by- 
play  would  pass  unnoticed  and  uncoroprehended  by  him. 


In  his  bachelorhood,  the  expression  of  aversion  to  his 
proximity,  and  the  mute  resort  to  her  husband*s  protec- 
tion, would  have  amused  and  incited  him  to  the  exercise 
of  more  potent  fascinations.  But  Jessie's  demeanour,  of 
late,  had  irked  him  unreasonably.  He  could  have  sup- 
ported an  overt  show  of  vindictiveness  better  than  the 
dignified  indifference  that  baffled  his  attempts  to  re-estab- 
lish their  confidential  relations.  Manoeuvre  as  he  might, 
and  as  he  did,  he  could  never  see  her  for  one  instant 
alone,  and  this,  he  was  sure,  was  not  accidental.  Upon 
one  pretext  or  another,  he  called  at  the  cottage  at  all 
hours — most  frequently  when  he  knew  Roy  was  engaged 
in  his  professional  duties.  Mrs.  Fordham  begged  to  be 
excused,"  occasionally ;  oftener  kept  him  waiting  below 
until  the,  to  him,  inopportune  burst  of  Mrs.  Baxter  into 
the  parlour,  or  Fanny  Provost's  entrance  through  the  side- 
porch  next  her  home,  prevented  a  tSte-d-lSle. 

He  could  not  believe  that  she  had  taken  her,  whom  he 
swore  at  inwardly  as  a  chattering  cockatoo,**  into  her 
confidence  in  a  matter  so  delicate  as  her  unextinguished 
passion  for  himself,  but  it  was  plain  that  the  coincidences 
which  damaged  his  plans  were  somebody's  work.  For  a 
while  he  derived  some  compensation  for  his  disappoint- 
ment from  the  additional  evidence  thus  furnished  him  by 
the  short-sighted  novice  in  scheming,  that  her  shyness 
was  the  fruit  of  cowardice ;  that  lively  coals  of  love  for 
him  still  lurked  beneath  the  ashes  with  which  she  would 
fain  keep  them  smothered.  But  his  best  powers  of 
finesse  had  not  elicited  a  flash  from  these.  Adroit  refer- 
ences to  scenes  and  words  which  she  could  not  recall 
without  emotion,  if  the  wonted  fires  were  still  there,  had 
produced  as  little  visible  effect  as  did  his  ardent  protesta- 
tions of  cousinly  attachment  She  treated  him  as  she  did 
a  dozen  other  gentlemen — neither  worse  nor  better. 
Mortification  and  amazement  at  his  non-success  were  but 
human.  Displeasure  and  the  inclination  to  retaliate  upon 
the  instrument  of  his  discomfiture  were  unprofessional, 
and  the  display  of  them  impolitic  to  the  last  degree. 
That  he  admitted  these  feelings,  was  to  be  accounted  for 
plausibly  only  upon  the  hypothesis  that  contact  with  the 
sour  whey  of  lUs  wife's  temper  had  not  improved  his 
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own.  In  times  past,  he  had  been  too  rational^  as  well  as 
too  firmly  entrenched  in  his  self-appreciation, .  to  descend 
to  serious  meditation  upon  the  practice  of  a  quality  so 
vulgar,  and  usually  so  unremunerative,  as  revenge.  Two 
whole  months  had  gone  by  since  he  laid  his  plans  of  ad- 
vance upon  the  fortification  of  matronly  propriety  and 
womanly  pride,  and  he  had  not  gained  an  inch  that  he 
could  discover. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Jessie's  self-respect  that  in  her 
harshest  judgment  of  his  motives  and  character,  she 
never  surmised  what  was  his  present  purpose.  With  her 
natural  propensity  to  blame  herself  for  the  sins  others 
committed  against  her,  she  would  have  leaped  to  the 
inference  that  he  had  seen  warrant,  in  her  former  indis- 
cretion and  inconstancy,  for  the  belief  that  neither  moral 
nor  religious  principle  would  serve  her  successfully  in 
resisting  his  declaration  of  undiminished  attachment; 
that  she  who  had  played  false  to  the  lover,  would  be  un- 
faithful to  the  husband,  if  a  similar  magnet  were  pre- 
sented to  her  vacillating  heart.  She  saw,  indeed,  that  he 
courted  her  notice  and  friendship ;  believed  that  she  read 
in  his  conduct  lingering  fears  that  she  might  yet  betray 
his  perfidy  to  Roy,  if  she  were  not  propitiated  by  such 
sugar-plums  of  attention  as  other  woman  liked.  The 
conviction  of  his  cowardice  had  dealt  the  heaviest  blow 
at  the  idol  that  crumbled  into  common  dust  on  that 
September  day.  All  vestige  of  godhood  had  departed 
beneath  the  sliock.  A  brave  man  might  sin  j  a  good  man 
might,  under  extreme  provocation,  be  cruel.  The  caitiff 
who  slunk  away,  whining,  at  sight  of  the  lifted  scourge 
which  should  punish  him  for  the  crime  he  could  not 
deny,  must  forfeit  love  with  esteem. 

Wyllys'  mood,  at  sight  of  the  rapid  signal  or  query 
that  passed  from  husband  to  wife,  was  the  exact  reverse 
of  amiable,  and  he  was  not  pacified  by  Hester's  conduct. 
Hitching  her  chair  close  to  her  lord's,  she  stroked  his 
hair  and  beard,  smiling  affectedly,  in  amorous  languish- 
ment,  at  her  lately-purchased  vassal,  and  puned  like  a 
cat.  So  soon  as  he  could  decently  seek  deliverance  from 
the  absurd  situation,  Orrin  slipped  from  under  the  crawl- 
ing fingers,  and  began  to  examine  the  books  upon  the 
centre- table. 

"  Isn't  he  looking  well  ?  "  said  his  tormentor  to  Roy, 
showing  all  her  prominent  teeth  in  the  affectionate  leer 
she  sent  after  him. 

"  Very  well.  His  health  has  always  been  excellent,  I 
believe,"rejoined  Roy.  "  Although hisactivehabits have  hin- 
dered the  gain  of  so  much  as  a  pound  of  superfluous  flesh.'* 

It  hurt  him  to  see  his  gay  and  gallant  clansman  in 
the  humiliating  position  of  a  led  bear,  at  the  mercy  of  a 
marmoset,  but  he  could  not  be  anything  but  civil  in  his 
own  house. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  Don't  hint  at  the  possibility  of  his  ever 
getting  Jat !  I  think  lean  people  are  just  too  sweet !  I 
wouldn't  have  him  altered  by  the  change  of  a  single  hair 
in  his  moustache.  Women  ought  to  think  their  hus- 
bands perfect,  oughtn't  they.  Cousin  Jessie  ?  " 


"  If  they  are  perfect !  **  was  the  reply. 

Mrs.  Wyllys  accomplished  a  compound  toss  of  her 
head ;  her  ear-rings  fairly  jingling,  and  the  flowers  in  her 
sandy  braids  and  frizettes  quivering  like  aspens  in  an  east 
wind. 

"That  is  rank  heresy!  Love  that  isn't  blind  is  do 
love  at  all.  I  wouldn't  give  a  fig  for  the  constancy  of  a 
wife  who  could  detect  the  slightest  flaw  in  the  man  she 
has  promised  to  love,  honour,  and  obey.  Would  yoj 
now,  Mr.  Fordham  ? " 

"  If  you  would  have  my  candid  opinion,  I  should 
prefer  intelligent  and  .discriminating  esteem  to  blind 
adoration,"  was  the  courteous  rejoinder,  at  which  the  lady 
bridled. 

"  I  might  have  expected  some  such  answer  in  this 
staid,  matter-of-fact  household !  Now,  Orrin  and  I  '* 

**  You  are  true  to  your  penchant  for  Mrs.  Norton,  I 
perceive !  "  Orrin  interrupted  her,  unceremoniously,  look- 
ing across  at  Jessie.  ''This  is  a  handsome  English 
edition  of  her  poems.'* 

"  Yes ;  I  have  had  it  for  several  years." 

"  Is  that  an  implication  that  you  would  not  procure  it 
now,  if  you  did  not  possess  it?  " 

I  imply  nothing,  except  that  she  is  popular  with 
most  young  girls." 

Woman,  then,  in  her  maturity  of  mind  and  affection, 
grows  out  of  the  taste  for  the  *  female  Byron  * — for  that  rs 
Mrs.  Norton's  sobriquet  in  the  literary  world  ? "  he  said 
interrogatively,  and  in  suave  deference  to  her  judgment. 
**  What  some  contend  poetry  should  be — the  lyrical 
expression  of  passion — sounds  extravagant  to  one  who 
has  studied  life  for  herself.  Must  this  be  so  ?  Are  there 
no  recesses  far  down  in  the  heart  where  the  dew  will  lie 
all  day  ?  Because  we  have  learned  to  think  in  sober  and 
weighty  prose,  must  we  blush  to  remember  that  our  souls 
once  melted  through  our  eyes  as  we  sang  *  Thy  Name 
was  Once  the  Magic  Spell,'  or  read  '  The  Tryst,'  and 
*  I  Cannot  Love  Thee  ? '  " 

"  I  have  a  song,  called  *  I  Do  Not  Love  Thee/" 
interposed  Mrs.  Wyllys.  **  It  is  just  the  sweetest  thin; 
you  ever  heard.  Let  me  see  !  How  does  the  air  go?" 
humming.  "  I  Do  Not  Love  Thee !  No !  I  Do  Not 
Love  Thee ! " 

*'  I  am  tempted  to  doubt  the  decline  of  your  admira- 
tion for  our  poetess,"  pursued  Wyllys  to  Jessie,  with 
royal  disregard  of  his  beloved's  vocalization.  "  The  hook 
opens  of  itself  at  the  last-named  poem." 

**  Do  read  it  aloud,  lovey  !  "  b^ged  Hester,  eagerly. 
I  should  so  like  to  hear  it !  And  he  does  read  poetr}' 
so  exquisitely  !  "  to  the  Fordhams.  "  It  is  just  perfectly 
delightful  to  listen  to  him !  I  tell  him  that  was  the  way 
he  captivated  me,  with  his  reading  and  his  singing.  They 
are  too  sweet !  " 

"  Let  us  have  it,  Orrin !  "  said  Roy,  good-humooredly, 
desirous  to  relieve  him  from  the  saccharine  shower.  "I 
never  read  it,  I  think.  But  I  was  alwa^'S  'matter-of- 
fact,'  as  Mrs.  Wyllys  has  already  discovered.  Perhaps 
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the  *  lyrical  expression  of  passion'  had  less  hold  upon 
my  adolescent  imagination  than  it  generally  has  upon 
impressible  youth." 

He  resigned  himself  patiently  to  the  hearing  of  an 
ultra-pathetic  love-song. 

Jessie  knew  every  line  of  the  poem  already.  She  had 
said  it  over  to  herself,  scores  of  times,  last  summer,  toss- 
ing wakefuUy  upon  her  pillow  at  midnight,  until  the  pine 
boughs  seemed  to  have  caught  the  rhythm  j  or  pacing  the 
garden  walks  with  hurrying  feet  j  or  haogrng  over  the 
railing  of  the  rustic  foot-bridge.  But  she  could  not  help 
listening,  as  the  cunning  modulations  of  the  reader  drew 
out  the  simple  fervour  of  each  line. 

A  steely-blue  ray  shot  from  beneath  his  eyelashes  in 
her  direction,  as  he  turned  a  leaf.  She  did  not  see  it. 
Perfectly  still,  yet  attentive,  she  had  leaned  her  head 
against  the  high  back  of  her  husband's  chair,  and  was 
looking  straight  before  her. 

"  The  cold  disgust, 
Wonderful  and  most  unjust," 

found  no  expression  in  attitude  and  feature. 

The  reader's  voice  mellowed  j  the  emphasis  of  sup- 
pressed emotion  was  more  artistic  and  effective. 

"  Seems  to  me  that  I  should  guess 
By  what  a  world  of  bitterness, 
By  what  a  gulf  of  hopeless  care, 
Our  two  hearts  divided  are. 


And  I  praise  thee  as  I  go, 
Wandering,  weary,  full  of  woe 
To  my  own  unwilling  heart, — 
Cheating  it  to  take  thy  part, 
By  rehearsing  each  rare  merit 
Which  thy  nature  doth  inherit ; 
How  thy  heart  is  good  and  true. 
And  thy  face  most  fair  to  view  ; 
How  the  powers  of  thy  mind 
Flatterers  in  the  wisest  6nd, 
And  the  talents  to  thee  given. 
Seem  as  held  in  trust  for  Heaven, 
Labouring  on  for  noble  ends. 
Steady  to  thy  boyhood's  friends. 
Slow  to  give  or  take  offence. 
Full  of  earnest  eloquence. 


How,  in  brief,  there  dwells  in  thee 
All  that's  generous  and  free. 
All  that  may  most  aptly  move 
My  spirit  to  an  answering  love." 

Wasn't  it  too  funny  that  she  didn't  give  in  to  such 
splendid  fellow  ?  *'  queriejl  Hester,  sniffing  away  the 
emotion  she  had  tried  to  sop  up  with  her  laced  handker- 
chief. "  I  never  can  hear  dear  Orrin  read  without  crying, 
no  matter  what  the  subject  is.  I  couldn't  have  helped 
falling  in  love  with  him,  I  know.  It  was  queer,  now  !  " 
fretfully,  as  she  saw  Jessie's  countenance.  **  I  don't  see 
what  there  is  amusing  about  it !  " 

Jessie  held  her  head  erect — a  movement  full  of  spirit 
and  gladness — and  laughed.  It  was  no  mirthless  sound, 
hut  a  ripple  of  real  joyousness. 


"  Very  queer,"  she  answered,  merrily.  Mr.  Wyllys, 
we  must  call  upon  you  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  You 
evidently  understand  it.    You  read  the  poem  con  amore" 

She  sprang  up  to  serve  her  guests  from  the  waiter 
Phoebe  had  placed  upon  the  table.    Roy  followed  her. 

**  They  tell  me  you  make  a  delicious  article  of  domestic 
wine,  Mrs.  Fordliam — of  elderberries,  or  grapes,  or 
currants — or  something,"  said  Mrs.  Wyllys,  bent  upon 
patronage  at  every  t4ira.  **  I  hope  you  are  going  to  treat 
us  to  some  of  it  now." 

'*  *  They  '  are  mistaken !  "  returned  Jessie,  the  merry 
ring  yet  in  her  voice.  "  I  never  attempted  anything  of 
the  kind.  The  best  substitute  I  can  offer  you  for  the 
beverage  you  had  promised  yourself  is  Rhenish  or  Marsala, 
which  Mr.  Fordham  procured  abroad." 

"  I  can  answer  for  her,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Wyllys,  that 
her  efforts  in  that  line  have  been  confined  to  the  brewing 
of  flax-seed  lemonade  and  sage  tea !  "  chimed  in  Roy. 

Wliereat  Jessie  laughed  again,  as  she  had  not  done  at 
Orrin's  adventure  with  the  gargle. 

Wyllys  arose  to  receive  a  glass  of  wine  from  her  hand, 
and,  in  taking  it,  looked  steadily,  reproachfully,  passion- 
ately, into  her  eyes.  They  sustained  the  scrutiny  without 
quailing,  a  glint  of  roguish  defiance  playing  within  them, 
and  her  lips  curling  at  the  corners,  as  she  turned  away. 
He  had  a  misgiving  then  that  his  power  over  her  was  at 
an  end.  This  was  not  acting,  but  the  flashing  of  a  stream 
where  the  sunshine  reached  to  its  bed ;  was  filtrated 
through  pure,  sweet  waters.  If  she  were  disenchanted, 
he  knew  whom  he  had  to  thank  for  it.  He  could  have 
hated  his  Hester  for  the  over- fondness  that  had  made 
him  ridiculous  to  optics  which  erst  surveyed  him  with 
timid  and  worshipful  reverence,  as  Semele  may  have 
regarded  high  Jove. 

He  was  not  sorry  he  had  wedded  as  he  did.  He  had 
too  just  an  appreciation  of  the  inconveniences  of  living 
beyond  one's  means ;  the  difficulties  that  environ  a  man 
of  expensive  tastes  and  a  moderate  income,  ^nd  the 
thousand  goods  of  wealth,  to  regret  the  investment, 
which  had  assuredly  yielded  more  than  cent,  per  cent., 
whether  he  estimated  either  the  affection  or  the  money 
he  had  put  into  the  speculation.  He  was  wise  in  his 
generation.  Hester  was  the  richest  spoil  that  had  ever 
been  laid  in  his  way,  and  he  had  not  hesitated  as  to  the 
line  of  duty.  But  he  did  wish  she  had  not  wheedled 
him  into  this  visit,  that  she  might  have  another  opportu- 
nity to  play  the  fool  herself,  and  force  a  like  part  upon 
him.  Jessie's  laughter  had  stimg  him  unreasonably,  and 
in  his  avarice  of  the  praise  of  his  kind,  he  grudged  the 
loss  of  a  moiety  of  Roy's  affectionate  admiration. 

Fordham  did  not  return  to  the  sitting-room  when  he 
had  escorted  his  guests  to  the  outer  door.  He  bade  his 
wife  "  Good-night "  in  the  hall. 

"  Must  you  work  to-night  ?  "  she  asked,  imploringly. 
**  I  meant — I  hoped — that  is,  I  thought  we  would  have  a 
pleasant  chat  over  my  fire." 

Her  manner  was  agitated,  her  eye  restless;  but  he 
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scarcely  noted  this,  or  that  she  stammered  strangely  in 
preferring  the  petition. 
"  Don't  tempt  me  !  " 

He  would  have  made  his  answer  playful  It  was  a 
sickly  show,  and  repulsed  Jessie  more  effectually  than 
sternness  would  have  done. 

With  a  burning  blush,  she  dropped  the  hand  she  had 
laid  lightly  on  his  sleeve  j  murmured  an  apology,  and 
hurried  upstairs,  forgetting  that  she  had  intended  to  sit 
for  a  while  longer  in  the  lower  room.  In  her  own  chamber, 
she  walked  the  floor  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  despair. 

He  would  never  have  my  love  now,  if  it  were  offered 
him  !  •'  she  said,  wringing  her  hands.  "  He  knows  me 
too  well !  The  glamour  of  that  happy  love-summer  has 
gone !  gone !  To-night,  I  feel  further  off  from  him  than 
ever.  He  despises  me  as  I  deserve!  But  righteous 
punishment  is  as  hard  to  bear  as  unjust  condemnation. 
And  I  have  suffered  so  much  and  so  long !  I  could  have 
been  wholly  frank  with  him,  if  he  had  but  gone  and  sat 
with  me  ten  minutes — if  he  had  been  himself^  instead  of 
shrinking  from  my  touch — rejecting  my  companionship.'* 

"  The^book  opened  of  itself  at  that  place !  **  Roy  was 
thinking  at  that  moment.  He  had  been  to  the  sitting- 
room  for  the  volume,  carried  it  into  the  library,  and 
re-read  the  poem  again  and  yet  again,  detecting  what  he 
imagined  was  a  tear  blister  on  the  second  page.  What 
can  I  do  ?  What  course  is  left  to  me  save  that  which  I 
am  pursuing  ?    Am  I  still  odious  to  her  ?  " 

The  girl  at  the  spring  smiled  down  upon  him  from 
the  wall  5  seemed  to  hold  out  the  green  leaf -cup  for  his 
acceptance.  He  could  see  the  glisten  of  the  water  upon 
it  J  fancy  that  he  heard  in  the  stillness  the  tinkle  of  the 
bright  beads  as  they  fell  into  the  basin.  The  eyes  that 
gave  back  her  look  were  very  patient,  but  just  now  it  was 
a  patience  that  had  in  it  much  of  the  weariness  of  hope 
deferred. 

"  I  have  put  a  cup  of  bitterness  to  your  lips,  my  bird 
of  beauty !  "  was  his  unselfish  lament. 

Mr.  Wyllys  "had  builded  better  than  he  knew "  that 
evening. 

"  I  wouldn't  be  as  cold-blooded  as  that  woman,  for  all 
the  gold  of  Golconda !  '*  exclaimed  Hester,  before  the 
steps  of  the  Fordham  cottage  were  cold  from  the  touch  of 
her  Parisian  gaiters. 

**  Maybe  you  mean  diamonds,"  said  her  husband, 
curtly.  **  It  is  a  safe  plan  not  to  use  terms  unless  you  are 
certain  they  are  correct." 

Gold  or  diamonds,  it  makes  no  difference  !  I  don't 
pick  my  words  when  I  am  out  of  patience.  It's  precious 
little  she  has  of  either  commodity,  I  guess!"  laughing 
spitefully. 

"  Take  care  of  that  rough  place  in  the  crossing,"  cau- 
tioned Wyllys,  in  a  less  acrimonious  tone,  thus  reminded 
what  store  his  spouse  possessed  of  the  valuables  specified, 
and,  by  inevitable  association  of  ideas,  of  his  profitable 
investment. 


"  She  frets  me  always !  "  continued  the  sweet  creature, 
hanging,  according  to  custom,  basket- wise  upon  his  arm. 
"  This  evening  she  was  positively  rude.  How  prtw^- 
ingly  she  laughed  at  that  sweet  piece  you  read  so  divinelj 
that  I  was  in  tears  all  the  way  through.  You  meant  it 
for  her,  I  could  see  well  enough,  you  smart,  sly,  creature  1 
And  it  served  her  just  right !  I  as  good  as  told  her  she 
did  not  care  a  snap  for  her  husband,  before  you  came  in. 
And  she  took  it  as  coolly  as  if  I  had  paid  her  a  compli- 
ment. It  is  awjul  what  seared  consciences  some  people 
have.  I  take  to  myself  the  credit  of  having  seen  Arough 
her  from  the  beginning,  when  that  horrid  old  matchmaker, 
Mrs.  Baxter,  who  always  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  grinning 
hyena,  was  trj'ing  to  put  her  off  on  you.  As  if  you  would 
have  married  a  girl  who  was  next  door  to  a  beggar! 
What  is  it,  petty  ? " 

"  I  trod  on  a  pebble !  " 

He  had  almost  flung  her  arms  from  their  hold.  For 
he  remembered  the  story  he  had  told  Jessie  in  the  con- 
servatory, of  the  woman  who  was  married  for  her  money, 
and  gloried  in  it. 

*'  What  a  pity  !  "  gabbled  his  owner.  "  I  am  morally 
certain  that  she  married  Mr.  Fordham,  poor  fellow !  to 
get  a  home.  If  that  isn't  disgustingly  immoral — a  perfect 
sale  of  one's  self  in  the  shambles,  as  you  may  say,  I  don't 
know  what  is.  To  be  sure,  your  cousin  is  one  of  the  very 
quiet,  non-exacting  kind,  and  I  hope  doesn't  suffer  as  yoa 
would,  darling  love,  if  she  were  your  wife ! "  pinching 
his  arm  with  her  claw- like  fingers.  **  For  you  and  I  are 
such  turtles,  dearie !  " 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Spring  was  forward  in  Hamilton  that  year.  Mrs.  Baxter, 
walking  on  the  presidential  portico  at  noon  of  a  bright 
day  in  the  third  week  of  April,  complimented  the  extra- 
ordinary benignity  of  that  usually  coy  month,  by  sporting 
the  first  white  dress  of  the  season. 

A  knot  of  irreverent  students  collected  about  the  win- 
dow of  one  of  the  college  dormitories,  catching  glimpses 
of  her  snowy  draperies  fluttering  from  pillar  to  pillar  of 
the  porch,  made  merry  over  profane  pleasantries,  toudiing 
"  flourishing  almond  trees"  and  "antique  angels." 

"  Wonder  if  she  wears  that  red  flannel  night-cap  to 
ward  off  the  rheumatism  I  "  said  one,  directing  his  puny 
arrow  of  wit  at  the  "  individualizing  "  scarlet  scarf,  now 
wound  into  a  turban  about  her  classic  head,  the  silken 
fringes  sweeping  her  shoulder. 

"It  is  a  piratical  flag!"  rejoined  another.  "And 
there !  she  is  signalling  some  poor  wretch  on  to  his 
doom !  " 

The  Lady  President  had  waved  her  handkerchief  to 
some  one  in  or  near  the  college,  and  halted  at  the  top  cf 
the  front  steps  to  receive  him. 

"  Who  is  the  latest  victim  ?  "  asked  those  in  the  re«r 
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of  the  party,  as  the  foremost  craned  his  neck  to  peer  upon 
the  campus. 

"  One  who  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself,"  was  the 
response.  "  No  less  a  personage  than  his  Royal  High- 
ness." 

This  sobriquet^  let  Tue  explain,  was  applied  to  Professor 
Fordham  in  no  unkind  or  depreciatory  spirit  by  his 
classes.  Originally  intended  as  a  play  upon  his  Christian 
name,  it  grew  into  popular  esteem  as  descriptive  of  their 
pride  in  his  manly  carriage  and  knightly  demeanour.  The 
quintette  at  the  window  watched  him  with  interest  and 
admiration  now,  as  he  strode  along  the  gravelled  avenue 
leading  to  the  President's  house. 

"  He  would  march  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth  in  the 
same  style,"  commented  the  chief  speaker.  "  Did  you 
ever  see  better  shoulders  ?  " 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  better  man  ?  "  interrogated  the 
fifth  of  the  group — a  grave  senior,  who  had  not  spoken 
before- 

And  to  the  honour  of  the  watchers,  as  of  the  watched, 
be  it  recorded,  that  a  hearty  acquiescence  in  bis  verdict 
followed  the  question. 

The  goodly  man  found  abundant  favour,  likewise,  in 
Mrs.  Baxter's  eyes,  as  she  invited  him  to  enter  her  abode. 

"  '  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour?' 
Said  the  spider  to  the  fly," 

sang  one  of  the  graceless  rascals  in  the  dormitory,  as  a 
commentary  upon  the,  to  them,  dumb  show. 

It  was  to  Fordham  anything  but  dumb.  Mrs.  Baxter 
was  excrudiatingly  voluble  in  excusing  herself  for  •*  what 
you  must,  I  am  certain,  regard  as  an  unparalleled  liberty, 
my  dear  Professor !  "  she  continued,  when  he  was  seated* 
"  I  am  gratefully  at  your  service  whenever  you  can 
make  use  of  me,  madam,'*  was  the  reply,  which  was  more 
sincere  than  professions  of  the  kind  usually  are. 

Mrs.  Baxter's  genuine  love  for  her  young  cousin,  and 
her  numberless  acts  of  neighbourly  kindness,  had  greatly 
endeared  her  to  Jessie*s  husband.  Her  peculiarities  of 
manner  and  phraseology  weighed  nothing  with  him  when 
compared  with  her  sound  principles  and  generous  heart. 

"  Thank  you  !  I  knew  I  might  make  the  venture  with 
you  !    My  own  mind  being  ill  at  ease,  I  could  not  resist 
the  impulse  to  waylay  you  and  unburden  " — making  as 
though  she  would  dutch  her  heart,  then  sprawling  both 
hands,  her  arms  widely  divergent  lines  from  her  heaving 
bust — *•  xmhurden  myself  to  you,  as  the  person  mos  t 
likely  to  sympathize  with  and  ameliorate  my  anxieties — 
I  had  nearly  said  my  maternal  anxieties.    And,  indeed, 
Mr.  Fordham,  1  could  scarcely  love  your  dear  wife  more 
if  she  were,  in  truth,  my  child.    Dear  to  me,  as  the 
representative  of  the  beloved  friend  of  my  youth,  she 
has  enhanced  that  partiality  a  thousandfold  by  her  own 
worth  and  loveliness.    This  is  my  apology — this  and 
the  solicitude  to  which  I  have  referred,  for  what  may 
appear  to  you  indelicate  interference  with  your  domestic 
affairs." 


The  polite  interest  with  which  her  auditor  had 
received  her  prefatory  remarks  was  supplanted  by  uneasi- 
ness, instant  and  intense,  as  he  perceived  the  drift  of  her 
speech.  He  had  made  a  motion  to  rise  when  the  words 
*'  your  dear  wile  "  passed  her  writhing  lips. 

She  hindered  him  with  outstretched  hands. 

"  Not  that  there  is  any  cause  for  new  and  immediate 
alarm,"  she  hastened  to  assure  him.  "  But  I  was  in  to 
see  her  this  morning.  She  keeps  bravely  up  when  you 
are  at  home,  I  dare  say." 

She  never  complains.  I  have  had  my  apprehensions- 
that  the  untimely  heat  of  the  weather  has  been  prejudicial 
to  her  strength.  Her  appetite  is  variable,  and  she  is  paler 
than  she  was  in  the  winter,  but  I  attributed  " 

"Yes,  of  course!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Baxter.  Once 
bent  upon  a  harangue,  she  was  about  as  easily  checked  as 
a  Yellowstone  geyser  in  full  play.  '*  I  am  not  surprised 
that  your  fears  hare  not  been  awakened.  I  taxed  her 
to-day  with  having  deceived  you  as  to  the  extent  of  her 
lassitude  and  depression.  I  surprised  her  lying  on  the 
sofa  in  her  room,  with  the  traces  of  fresh  and  copious 
tears  upon  her  cheeks.  She  tried  to  laugh  me  out  of  my 
fears  by  talk  of  nervousness  and  hysteria,  and  would 
doubtless  have  succeeded,  such  are  her  spirit  and  address 
— but,  Mr.  Fordham,  her  precise  likeness  in  look  and 
manner  at  that  moment  to  her  sainted  mother  sent  a 
poignant  fear  through  my  soul !  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
censure  the  dead,  but  I  have  always  maintained — I  shall 
ever  believe  that  my  precious  Ginevra's  life  might  have 
been  spared — ^prolonged  for  years — had  her  husband 
conferred  with  those  who  were  conversant  with  her 
idiosyncracies — spiritual  and  physical.  Although — 1  will 
reveal  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  under  the  seal  of  a  secrecy  you 
will  see  the  expediency  of  respecting,  what  I  have  never 
lisped  to  her  daughter,  or  even  to  the  best  of  husb.'^nds  and 
men.  Dr.  Baxter.  My  cousin,  Ginevra,  carried  a  blighted 
heart  to  Dundee  when  she  went  thither  as  Mr.  Kirke's 
bride.  An  unfortunate  misunderstanding  had  &'ienated 
her  from  one  to  whom  her  girlish  affections  were  given. 
It  is  needless  to  enter  into  particulars.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  they  had  loved  and  they  were  parted.  She  had 
not  seen  or  heard  from  him  for  two  years,  most  of  which 
time  she  had  passed  abroad  indeed,  she  believed  him  to 
be  the  husband  of  another  when  she  accepted  Mr.  Kirke. 
I  own  to  you  that  my  instinct  and  my  reason  opposed 
this  fatal  step.    I  expostulated  with  her. 

"  *  Jane ! '  said  she  (you  can  imagine  how  Jessie  would 
utter  it !)  *say  no  more.  My  resolution  is  taken.  This 
is  a  good  man,  and  he  loves  me  !  In  this  union  I  shall — 
I  may  find  rest,  quiet,  and,  in  some  measure,  peace.  I 
have  been  storm-tossed  until  I  have  no  strength  left  for 
struggling ! ' 

"  Upon  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  the  man  whom  she 
loved  returned  and  sought  an  interview.     I  was  with  her 
in  her  chamber  when  his  card,  requesting  this  favour, 
was  handed  her.    At  sight  of  the  familiar  cliaracters  the 
buried  love  sprang  up  alive,  strong,  importuaate  \  It  was 
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a  fcarfal  scene— that  resurrection!  What  should  she 
ha\e  done  ?  ** 

"  Confessed  all  to  her  promised  husband  !  "  came  low 
and  sternly  from  the  mans  heart.  **He  would  have 
resigned  her  to  her  lover  without  a  word  of  blame.  I 
knew  Mr.  Kirke  well.    I  do  not  speak  unadvisedly." 

**  Such  was  niy  counsel.  But  she  would  not  heed  it. 
She  refuied  to  look  again  upon  the  face  of  him  whose 
heart  was  breaking  with  love  and  vain  regrets,  and  went 
right  on  to  her  bridal.  And  her  daughter,  if  subjected  to 
a  like  test,  would  act  as  she  did." 

"  You  say  that  Jessie  is  not  well  ?  **  said  Roy,  shortly. 

There  were  limits  to  his  fortitude.  He  could  not  hear 
other  lips  tell  what  would  be  Jessie's  action  were  an 
abhorrent  marriage  forced  upon  her  by  conscience  or 
honour. 

"  In  my  estimation,  she  is  very  far  " — arms  again 
divergent — "  very  far  from  well,  even  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  provocatives  to  languor  you  alluded  to,  just 
now.  Furthermore — and  again  let  me  leg  you  to  receive 
this  intimation  in  the  spirit  in  which  I  offer  it ! — further- 
more, she  is  homesick  for  Dundee  and  her  sister.  I 
adverted  to  them  casually  to  assure  myself  that  my  views 
on  this  point  were  correct,  and  her  eyes  filled  again 
directly. 

'*  *  I  had  hoped  to  see  Euna  this  month,*  she  said, 'but 
the  change  in  the  college  vacation,  abolishing  the  inter- 
mediate, and  making  one  long  term  instead  of  two  short 
ones,  has  prevented  it.' 

*'  But  when  I  remarked,  *  I  wish  Eunice  could  pay 
you  a  visit,  were  it  only  from  Saturday  to  Monday  ! '  the 
loyal  wife  (such  a  staunch  advocate  as  you  have  in  her, 
Mr.  Fordham !)  took  alarm. 

" '  Indeed,  Cousin  Jane,  no  one  could  take  kinder  care 
of  me  than  Roy  does ! '  she  said,  warmly.  '  He  spoils  and 
pets  me  beyond  reason,  and  when  he  is  in  the  house,  I 
desire  no  other  society.' 

*  But,  my  precious  girl ! '  I  remonstrated  5  *  he  cannot 
be  with  you  all  the  time  ! ' 

"  I  wish  you  had  seen  the  smile  with  which  she 
replied, '  Ah  !  but  I  have  the  memory  of  his  goodness  to 
iive  on  in  his  absence ! ' 

"  She  is  true  and  fond,  Mr.  Fordham  !  Nevertheless, 
she  does  need  change  of  air  and  scene.  Her  mother  pined 
herself  into  an  untimely  grave  in  her  longing  for  a  sight 
01  her  old  home  and  the  faces  of  beloved  ones.'* 

Roy  was  silent ;  his  eyes  downcast,  his  lips  whitening 
%ith  the  pressure  this  story  had  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  consciousness  that,  in  sending  .his 
wife  away,  he  would  rob  his  life  of  repression  and  self- 
denial  of  the  little  sunshine  left  to  it,  as  the  thought  that 
she  was  sickening  of  his  companionship — could  not  live 
and  grow  in  his  shadow.  This  was  the  naked  truth,  dis- 
guise it  as  she  might  from  her  cousin — deny  it  to  herself 
as  she  probably  did.  In  every  point  of  Mrs.  Baxter's 
description  he  recognized  this  terrible  sense  of  bondage, 
crushing  spiric  and  life ;  heard,  even  in  her  tribute  to  his 


loving  watchfulness  over  her  health  and  bodily  comfort, 
the  plaint  embodied  in  the  poem  he  had  learned  bj 
heart  : 

"  Like  a  chainM  thing,  caressed 
By  the  hand  it  knows  the  best. 
By  the  hand  which*  day  by  day. 
Visits  its  imprisoned  suy, 
Bringing  gifts  of  fruit  and  blossom 
From  the  green  earth's  plenteous  bosom 
All  but  that  for  which  it  pines. 
In  these  narrow,  close  confines. 
With  a  sad  and  ceaseless  sigh, — 
Wild  and  wingM  Liberty  ! " 

With  a  deep  inspiration  which  was  the  farewell  to 
more  hopefid  dreams  than  he  knew,  until  then,  he  bad 
nursed,  he  collected  his  senses  to  reply. 

It  was  my  intention  to  take  Jessie  to  Dundee  in 
June,  at  the  beginning  of  my  vacation.  She  set  the  time 
herself — I  can  see,  now,  in  compliance  with  what  she 
believed  were  my  wishes.  But  she  shall  go  at  once.  I 
thank  you  for  your  more  than  friendly  concern  for  her, 
your  frank  dealing  with  me." 

He  arose  to  go.  The  lady  scanned  his  face  somewhat 
uneasily.  There  was  something  there  that  foiled  her 
penetration. 

"You  understand,  my  dear  sir,  that  nothing  would 
have  tempted  me  to  intermeddle  in  this  affair,  were  the 
case  precisely  what  you  have  supposed.  But  there  is  an 
undercurrent,  Mr.  Fordham,  the  effect  of  which  I  can 
trace,  that  seriously  complicates  anything  like  hysterical 
depression.  And  loving  the  child  as  we  do,  as  ererf 
one  does,  it  behoves  us  to  watch  her  warily,  minister  to 
her  intelligently  as  tenderly.  The  affection  between  the 
sisters  is  unusually  strong,  and  we  should  remember  that 
the  dear  lamb  has  known  no  other  mother." 

"  I  have  offered,  several  times  during  the  winter,  to 
take  her  to  visit  Eunice.  We  were  to  have  gone  at 
Christmas,  but  Jessie  had  a  severe  cold  that  confined  her 
to  the  house  a  fortnight." 

**  I  remember !  To  be  ^uite  sincere  with  you — ^not  that 
I  consider  it  a  dangerous  symptom — but  I  wish  she  were 
rid  of  that  little  hacking  cough.  She  makes  light  of  it. 
Says  it  is  nervous,  or  from  the  stomach.  But  I  do  not 
like  it !  " 

She  attended  him  to  the  portico,  disclaiming,  caution- 
ing, and  thanking  him,  gesticulating  through  it  all— as 
the  wickedest  of  the  wicked  quintette  of  observers  had  it 
— "  like  a  lunatic  windmill."  They  espied  no  change  in 
the  Professor*s  gait  or  air.  He  walked  £rmly,  head  &ect 
and  countenance  composed.  And  their  distance  from  him 
was  too  great  to  allow  them  to  note  the  want  of  colour  in 
his  complexion. 

He  entered  his  6wn  house  more  slowly  than  he  had 
trodden  the  pavement.  Jessie  had  fallen  into  the  hahit 
common  to  wives  who  hail  their  husbands*  return  as 
cheering  events,  of  meeting  him  in  the  hall,  sometimes  at 
the  front  door.  She  appeared  from  the  sitting-room, 
while  he  was  hanging  up  his  hat  and  dusting  his  boots. 
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He  was  particular  in  all  that  pertained  to  personal  neat- 
ness. 

'*Your  step  sounds  weary/*  she  said.  **  It  is  very 
warm,  really  debilitating,  to-day — is  it  not  ?  " 

During  his  brief  answer  he  surveyed  her  narrowly, 
the  dread  that  had  been  gnawing  his  heart  all  the  way 
home  sharpening  his  vision  in  the  search  for  signs  of  de- 
bility and  disease. 

She,  too,  wore  a  white  dress,  but  a  black  grenadine 
shawl  was  folded  over  her  chest,  and  Roy's  e>e  rested 
aghast  upon  the  thin  hand  that  held  it  together.  What 
had  he  been  thinking  of  not  to  discern  the  inroads  of  the 
destroyer  in  this,  and  in  the  finer  oval  of  her  face  5  in 
the  slight  cough  that  succeeded  her  question,  and  the 
hurried  breathing  he  could  hear  in  approaching  her  r  If 
his  awakening  should  have  come  too  late ! 

"  I  believe  I  have  the  Spring  fever,"  he  said,  affecting 
to  suppress  a  yawn.  "This  weather  puts  one  in  mind  of 
country  delights;  makes  him  crave  the  smell  of  the 
freshly  upturned  earth,  and  the  sight  of  green  and  grow- 
ing things." 

"Then  take  a  look  at  my  conservatory,''  she  returned, 
playfully,  leading  the  way  to  the  open  bay-window. 

The  sill,  without  and  within,  was  crowded  with  plants. 
She  had  been  at  work  among  them  for  an  hour,  and  they 
were  in  their  freshest  trim.  The  pruning-scissors  lay 
upon  the  shelf,  and,  taking  them  up,  she  clipped  a  sprig 
of  heliotrope,  another  of  mignonette,  a  rose  bud,  and  a 
bit  of  citron-aloes,  bound  them  together  with  silk  from 
her  work-basket,  and  offered  them  smilingly. 

"  Thank  you.  They  are  very  sweet,  very  beautiful ! 
How  does  the  jessamine  thrive  ?  '* 

'*  Not  so  well  as  it  should — ungrateful  little  thing  !  " 
touching  the  leaves  of  a  stunted  vine  which  was  honoured 
with  a  china  flower-pot  and  the  sunniest  stand  in  the  win- 
dow. "  I  am  afraid  it  cannot  flourish  in  this  high  lati- 
tude. It  needs  warmer  earth,  less  fitful  sunshine.  Or,  it 
may  be,  that  I  am  killing  it  with  kindness,*'  she  added, 
shaking  her  head  pensively. 

Roy  detected  another  meaning  in  her  thoughtfulness* 
Ungenial  influences,  unwelcome  assiduity  of  attention, 
were  sapping  her  vitality,  and  the  analogy  between  her 
lot  and  that  of  her  fading  favouritjs  was  wearing  upon 
her  imagination. 

"We  will  try  again." 

He  had  to  clear  his  throat  before  he  could  speak. 
Jessie  smiled  slightly,  with  no  misgiving  of  the  commu- 
nication that  awaited  her.  She  even  stooped  to  pick  oft'  a 
few  withered  leaves  that  had  previously  escaped,  her 
notice.  The  two  were  side  by  side  within  the  recess;  so 
near  together  that  the  warm  breeze  blew  the  light  folds  of 
the  wife's  dress  over  the  husband's  arm ;  but  she  recked  no 
more  of  the  wretchedness  kept  down  by  his  strong  will 
than  if  a  thousand  leagues  of  ocean  divided  them. 

I  have  been  thinking  seriously  all  the  way  home  of 
taking  you  to  Dundee,  and  leaving  you  in  Eunice's  charge 
for  a  time,  '  continued  Roy,  presently.    **  You  are  not  so 


rosy  and  light-footed  here  as  you  were  among  the  moun- 
tains. And  the  sudden  variations  of  our  climate  afiect 
the  human  Jessamine  also  !  You  should  have  a  change, 
and  without  delay." 

•*  I  am  very  well — entirely  contented !  "  she  interposed, 
reddening  vividly. 

*'  You  are  kind  to  say  so  !  "  gratefully,  "  But  there 
are  other  reasons  why  you  should  anticipate  the  date 
originally  set  for  your  visit  to  your  old  home.  Eunice 
has  been  very  self-denying  and  patient,  and  she  should 
have  her  reward.  While  you  are  regaining  health  and 
strength,  winning  back  your  lost  roses,  you  can  accumu- 
late a  plentiful  supply  of  seeds  and  roots  of  all  descrip- 
tions, besides  studying  floriculture  with  your  sister — if  it 
be  true,  as  you  would  make  me  believe,  that  she  excels 
you  in  skill.  For  in  your  absence  I  shall  have  a  real  con- 
servatory built  back  of  this  room,  and  our  long-talked-of 
oriel  run  out  here.'' 

Jessie  made  a  desperate  effort  to  jest  away  the  discus- 
sion. 

"  Oh !  as  to  the  oriel,  I  have  quite  abandoned  the  pro- 
ject since  Mrs.  Wyllys  told  me — having  learned  from  the 
Provosts  that  we  meditated  something  of  the  sort — that 
oriels  had  '  gone  out  entirely  ;  that  no  stylish  house  now- 
adays is  disfigured  by  them.'  The  only  thing  resembling 
the  obsolete  excrescences  that  would  be  admitted  into  a 
modern  '  establishment '  is  a  muUioned  window,  my  good 
sir !  I  should  never  hold  up  my  head  in  Hamilton  again 
if  I  were  to  offend  so  boldly  against  the  rules  of  art 
governing  the  best  society  !  " 

The  toss  of  her  head  ^nd  her  tones  were  Mrs.  Orrin's 
to  the  life.  But  Roy  had  bard  work  to  smile.  In  his 
state  of  mind,  badinage  was  like  jesting  over  a  death-bed. 

Mrs.  Wyllys  must  look  the  other  way,  then — at  the 
majestic  proportions  of  her  cupola,  if  she  likes,  for  the 
oriel  is  to  be  a  fact  next  month.  The  work  will  be  better 
done  if  I  am  on  the  ground  to  oversee  operations,  and  it 
would  not  be  pleasant  for  you  to  remain  in  the  house 
while  it  is  in  confusion,  not  to  mention  the  risk  of  taking 
cold  from  the  damp  walls  and  the  open  room,  while  the 
wall  is  down.  It  will  be  a  convenience  all  around,  you 
see." 

"If  you  really  think  that  I  will  be  in  the  way  " 

"  I  did  not  say  that !  "  The  correction  was  so  prompt 
as  to  sound  sharp.  **  But  my  judgment  tells  me  that  the 
plan  I  suggest  is  the  best  for  both  of  us.  My  mind  will 
be  easier  with  regard  to  you  if  you  are  safe  and  happy  in 
Eunice's  care." 

Jessie  had  turned  her  face  quite  away,  and  seemed  to 
be  gazing  at  some  object  in  the  street. 

"I  see  !  "  she  said,  finally.  *'  When  do  you  wish  me 
to  go!" 

Whenever  it  suits  your  convenience.  If  you  desire 
my  escort,  we  had  best  leave  Hamilton  on  Saturday  of 
this  or  the  next  week." 

"  I  can  travel  alone  easily  if  it  is  not  convenient  for 
you  to  leave  your  classes.    If  you  go  on  Saturday  you 
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lose  Monday  also.  This  is  Tuesday.  I  can  be  ready  by 
Thursday  morning.  If  the  change  be  as  needful  as  you 
suppose,  the  sooner  it  is  made  the  better.  As  to  an  es- 
cort, a  lady  needs  none  when  there  is  no  change  of  cars." 

Roy  pinched  the  succulent  stems  of  his  flowers  until 
the  perfume  was  hot  and  sickly.  How  impatient  she 
was  to  be  gone !  She  had  gasped  when  he  opened  the 
door  of  escape  from  her  cage,  as  if  she  already  saw  "  wild 
and  winged  liberty  "  beyond. 

You  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  notify  Eunice  of 
your  coming  then  ? "  he  inquired. 

"  You  can  telegraph  on  Thursday  morning,  when  you 
are  fairly  rid  of  me.  Euna  is  always  at  home,  and  always 
ready  and  glad  to  see  me.  My  visit  will  make  her  very 
happy." 

The  rising  tears  broke  through  her  assumed  lightness. 
She  struggled  to  drive  them  back,  and  failing,  walked 
abruptly  from  the  room. 

And  thus  the  question  was  settled. 

Jessie  began  to  pack  that  afternoon  j  working  so  dili- 
gently as  to  be  wan  and  appetiteless  by  supper-time. 
Fanny  Provost  and  her  betrothed,  Lieutenant  Averill, 
who  was  in  Hamilton  on  furlough,  called  in  the  evening. 
Warren  Provost  and  Selina  Bradley  came  in  afterward, 
and  the  hostess  revived  visibly  in  their  society.  Her  eyes 
and  colour  were  brilliant ;  her  laugh  ready ;  her  repartee 
pointed  and  felicitous.  The  young  people,  regretting  the 
near  prospect  of  her  departure,  fell  to  rallying  her  upon 
her  partiality  for  country  life,  and  she  defended  the 
preference  with  spirit.  Then,  at  Fanny's  earnest  request, 
she  told  the  authentic  legend  of  Dundee  and  '*auld 
Davie,"  appearing  to  forget  herself  and  her  slavery 
(thought  Roy),  in  her  enthusiasm. 

"  The  women  fought  too  !  "  ejaculated  Selina,  when 
it  was  finished.  ''They  were  made  of  different  stuff 
from  me,  or  any  other  young  lady  of  this  generation  that 
I  know.  I  go  into  convulsions  at  the  sight  of  an  empty 
gun." 


"  They  were  warring  for  home  and  freedom ! " 
joined  Jessie.    "  To  avoid  captivity  I  would  fight  in  th& 
open  field  in  the  ranks.    And  so  would  you.    But  the 
love  of  liberty  is  oftener  a  passion  with  us  mountaineers 
than  with  lowlanders." 

She  caught  her  breath  strangely — something  between 
a  sob  and  a  laugh — which  she  tried  to  cover  with  a  cough. 

"  A  sad  and  ceaseless  sigh  1 " 

repeated  the  haunting  demon  in  Roy's  heart. 

The  hilarious  talk  went  on,  unchecked  by  his  occa- 
sional fits  of  'abstraction.  Jessie  was  like  another  being 
in  the  anticipation  of  liberation. 

"  Heartlessly  cheerful !  "  said  Selina,  with  her  usual 
aptitude  for  making  unlucky  observations. 

*'  One  would  think  you  two  were  tired  of  each  other 
already  ! she  subjoined.  "  And  you  haven't  been  mar- 
ried more  than  half  a  year !  I  shall  tell  this  to  papa. 
He  raved  over  your  mutual  attachment  and  your  devoted 
attentions  to  Mr.  Fordham  when  he  was  sick,  Jessie !  '* 

"  Say,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  does  not  go  of  her 
own  accord,"  said  Roy,  *'but  because  I  try  to  be  as 
careful  of  her  health  as  she  was  of  mine.  Although,  if 
you  had  ever  visited  Dundee,  you  would  not  be  scandal- 
ized by  her  desire  to  revisit  it." 

Fanny,  observing  Jessie's  quick,  hot  flush  and  averted 
eyes,  and  divining  that  something  was  ajar,  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  hardly  pressed  couple. 

"  Did  Jessie  ever  tell  you,  Mr.  Fordham,"  she  said, 
in  her  liveliest  tone,  "  of  the  astounding  poetical  effort 
put  forth  by  her  admirer,  Mr.  Lowndes,  the  rich  student, 
they  used  to  call  him,  entitled,  '  Jessie  the  flower  o* 
Dundee  * !  The  graceless  youths  of  his  class  set  it  to  the 
good  old  Scotch  tune  of  that  name.  It  was  in  a  difierent 
metre— very  wwcommon,  I  believe,  and  the  fun  of  the 
joke  was  in  fitting  the  words  in,  after  the  manner  of 
'  Ancient  Uncle  Edward.*  I  will  get  you  a  copy,  and 
Warren  here  shall  teach  you  how  to  sing  it." 


BEYOND 

TT^HERE  is  a  place,  the  great  star-gazers  say. 
In  distant  space  wherein  is  always  light  5 
No  shadow  falls  there,  darkness  is  unknown. 

There  time  is  not,  where  is  no  day  or  night  j 
Unchanging,  steadfast,  glowing,  it  exists 

Far,  far  beyond  unnumbered  stars  unseen, 
A  luminous  sea  too  bright  for  eyes  of  flesh, 

That  only  Thought  can  reach  of  things  terrene  ! 

Oh,  is  it  there  they  go  who  leave  this  earth. 

Our  loved  and  lost,  winging  a  flight  sublime 
'Mid  shining  worlds,  and  o*er  the  paths  of  iuns. 

Into  the  glory  of  that  cloudless  clime  ? 
What  wonders  there  are  hidden  ?    Shall  the  sight, 

Obscured  by  earth,  with  vision  clear  behold 
What  here  was  dim  ?    Learn  life  is  but  a  vail 

Interior  brightness  briefly  to  enfold  ? 


STARS. 

Why  fret  we  then,  o'er  unaccomplished  aims  ? 

Why  grieve  for  opportunity  ungained  ? 
Why  mourn  o'er  limits  to  the  soul's  pursuits  ? 

Why  weep  o'er  gifts  by  circumstance  restrained  ? 
In  that  illumined  peace,  that  boundless  depth 

Of  timeless  lustre,  finites  disappear. 
And  infinite  development  of  power 

May  bless  for  ever  in  that  shining  sphere ! 

And  still  beyond,  oh,  still  beyond  this  light 

Some  un imagined  splendour  there  may  be. 
Some  glory  that  unto  this  radiance  seems 

As  noon  to  darkness  here !    O  mystery 
Of  unconceived  creation  !    Shall  we  grow 

Through  immortality  in  worth  and  grace 
To  suit  such  grander  realm,  till  life  shall  glow 

Fit  loveliness  in  each  supernal  place  ? 
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WOMEN  AND  MUSIC. 


A  MONG  the  Fine  Arts,  it  would  probably  be  a  diffi- 
^  cult  matter  to  find  one  more  eminently  fitted  for 
woman's  capacity  and  study  than  music  (a  fact  clearly 
borne  out  by  the  prominence  she  already  holds  in  this 
over  any  of  the  other  arts),  or  one  with  which  she  is  so 
closely  allied  as  with  this.  The  history  of  all  ages  and 
nations  shows  her  inseparably  connected  with  that  appa- 
rent necessity  of  existence  which  each  nation  regards,  or 
has  regarded,  as  its  music,  whether  these  be  civilized  or 
barbarian  races  of  mankind ;  and  it  would  indeed  be  hard, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  sever  the  tie,  or  to  think  of  music 
without  the  aid  and  presence  of  the  other,  even  did  we 
wish  to  do  so. 

At  first  glance,  then,  it  would  seem  that  woman  has 
held  her  own  with  this  art ;  though,  upon  a  more  atten- 
tive examination,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  a  sphere  emi- 
nently fitted  for  her,  and  for  which  Nature  has  richly 
endowed  her  with  points  of  advantage  denied  to  man,  she 
has  failed  in  an  enormous  degree  to  make  anything  like 
the  progress  she  is  capable  of,  and  which  is  so  completely 
within  her  grasp.  How  this  has  cpme  to  pass^  even  to 
the  present  day,  it  is  hard  to  conceive.  Her  progressive 
policy  is  carrying  her  in  every  direction  save  the  one  most 
suited  for  her,  which  man  monopolizes. 

Music  is  a  field  that  could,  and  should,  be  most  suc- 
cessfully worked  by  women.  It  is  an  art  and  calling  far 
more  consistent  wiih  the  character  and  qualities  of  women 
than  of  men — the  latter,  comparatively  speaking,  so 
naturally  inferior  in  the  higher  qualities.  Truth,  purity, 
tenderness,  simplicity,  and  such  like  virtues,  are  akin  to 
music,  and  these  are  found  highly  perfected  in  woman  5 
hence  her  fitness  to  transfuse  them  in  the  art.. 

Physically  speaking,  there  is  not  the  least  obstacle  in 
the  way.  Its  following  calls  for  no  more  amount  of 
physical  power  than  a  healthy  woman  naturally  possesses, 
so  that  no  fair  objection  could  be  raised  on  this  score ; 
indeed,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in  this  respect,  she 
has  the  advantage  of  man.  Her  fine,  long  hand  and 
pliant,  lissom  fingers,  her  easy  and  flexible  wrist — all 
^ntial  aids  to  brilliant  execution — would  be  of  in- 
estimable service  in  many  branches  of  the  art,  to  acquire 
which,  and  to  keep  in  perfection,  demands  with  man  an 
enormous  amount  of  regular  practice.  Again,  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  woman's  nature  is  far  greater  than  that  of 
n^an,  while  the  tix\\x\s\ie  finesse  of  her  whole  frame  would 
assist  her  materially  in  this  art.  The  gradations  of  tone, 
too,  >«^ould  be  far  more  perceptible  to  a  trained  female's 
ear. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  woman  has  as  }et 


done  very  little  with  music,  compared  with  all  that  she 
might  do and  nothing  more  has  she  done  than  she  has 
been  driven  to  do.  Man,  the  lord  of  the  creation,  from 
the  beginning  till  now,  has  desired  music  for  his  pleasure 
and  satisfaction,  and  woman  has  been  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish him  with  this  necessity.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  she  has  been  so  directly  associated  with 
music — ^Qot  by  reason  of  her  own  exertions,  but  by  sheer 
desire  to  satisfy  her  lord's  cravings.  In  support  of  this, 
one  has  only  to  refer  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  who 
all  agree  in  this  servile  part  which,  in  many  foreign  conn- 
tries,  woman  plays  in  respect  to  music,  even  to  this  day. 
With  the  ancients  it  appears  to  have  been  much  the  same. 
The  discoveries  of  tombs,  slabs,  and  monuments  prove 
this.  Women,  far  more  frequently  than  men,  are  de- 
picted playing  on  all  the  then  existing  instruments-^the 
kinnor,  the  nelel,  the  kismTf  the  toph,  the  shophar,  the  asor, 
and  many  others.  From  this  are  we  to  make  the  deduc- 
tion that  woman  was  more  expert  and  proficient  in  the 
art,  such  as  it  was,  than  man  ?  Hardly  this  j  for  if  so, 
why  has  her  expertness  and  proficiency  retrograded  ? 
Where  are  the  recorded  names  of  any  great  female 
musicians,  or  of  women  inventors  of  instruments  ?  More 
probable  is  it  that  she  was  driven  to  associate  herself  with 
it,  especially  in  times  of  war,  in  the  absence  of  her  ability 
to  do  more.  Had  she  been  allowed  to  follow  it,  more  for 
her  own  pleasure  and  amusement,  more  as  a  peaceful 
accomplishment  than  an  incentive  to  war,  to  have  made 
it  more  consonant  to  her  own  nature,  to  have  been  less  a 
slave  to  it,  her  position  in  respect  to  music  now  must  have 
been  totally  different  from  what  it  is.  This,  however, 
has  not  been  the  case,  and  woman  has  grown  to  disregard 
an  art  she  might  adorn. 

On  the  past,  however,  it  is  useless  to  dwell.  There 
is  a  future,  a  bright  one  too,  which  holds  out  brilliant 
prospects  to  woman  if  she  will  but  bring  herself  to  see 
how  much  more  she  can  accomplish  in  the  vast  arena  of 
this  art.  The  field  is  boundless,  the  directions  varied  and 
mteresting,  bestrewn  by^the  way  with  odorous  flowers 
breathing  more  and  more  beautiful  and  exotic  perfumes 
to  entice  her  along  the  road. 

Of  the  first  direction  open  to  her,  we  shall  say  but 
little  against  woman.  It  is  the  vocal — had  it  not  been  for 
which,  she  would  have  held  a  far  less  exalted  position  in 
regard  to  music  than  she  now  occupies ;  in  fact,  no  place 
at  all  could  be  assigned  her.  Happily,  however,  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  Here  she  has  shone  splendrously } 
and  she  will  do  enough  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  if  sbe 
will  but  continue  her  past  glorious  career,  and  leave  a  host 
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of  Mali'brans,  CatalaiJs,  Sontags,  Crisis,  Titiens,  Paitif, 
and  a  host  of  ot?iers,  for  future  historians  to  look  back 
upon.  What  visions  such  names  bring  !  Where  is  the 
woman  who  needs  more  fame,  admiration,  more  of  every- 
thing, in  fact,  than  these  names  command — names  which 
reach  the  furthermost  comers  of  the  earth,  where  those  of 
kings  and  princes  are  neither  heard  n.>r  thought  of.  This 
roust  still  be  the  first  and  foremost  direction  for  woman 
to  look.  It  is  one  abs<jlutely  her  own  to  the  end  of  time. 
No  man  can  wrench  it  from  her,  or  encroach  upon  her 
ground.  Its  distinctive  quality  for  ever  effectually  bars 
him  from  associating  his  name  with  it.  For  these  rea- 
sons, therefore,  every  moment  of  time  that  can  be  spared 
should  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  her  singing 
voice. 

As  instrumentalists,  another  road  women  can  take. 
Here  is  a  splendid  branch  of  the  art  for  her  to  turn  to, 
and  one  in  which  she  can,  if  she  wishes  it,  gain  equally 
as  brilliant  laurels  as  she  has  in  the  first  one  referred  to. 
What  reason  is  there  that  she  should  not  associate  herself 
largely  with  this  branch  ?  Where  is  she  unfitted  for  it  ? 
What  instrument  cannot  she  be  taught  to  play  r  With 
one  exception,  the  pianoforte,  the  whole  of  this  wide  field 
has  been  nearly  neglected.  Surely,  before  long,  they 
themselves  will  see  the  error  of  this,  and  remove  so  vast 
a  defect ;  for  in  no  one's  hands  does  the  remedy  lie  but 
in  their  own.  With  the  pianoforte  they  have  made  a  very 
respectable  place,  but  not  so  good  an  one  as  they  easily 
might,  considering  their  natural  advantages.  Mesdames 
Schumann,  Essipoff,  and  Goddard  are  probably  the  fore- 
most of  living  female  pianistes,  but  neither  of  these  are  up 
to  the  standard  of  Bulow  or  Halle.  Nevertheless,  would 
that  we  had  more  than  three  in  the  list  of  such  perfection 
as  these  talented  ladies!  £elow  the  standard  of  these 
aitists,  among  what  may  be  called  second-rate  pianists,  it 
would  be  no  lung  task  to  cite  their  names,  so  few  are 
they.  However,  we  will  not  now  stay  here,  but  proceed 
to  ask  why  the  study  of  other  instruments  has  been  so 
much  negltcted.  Why  have  the  organ  and  harmonium, 
both  instruments  she  could  well  manage  and  excel  upon, 
been  neglected  r  Thus  with  keyed  instruments  it  must 
be  acknowledged  she  has  done  too  little ;  but  when  we 
come  to  "  strings,"  where  does  she  vanish  ?  What  is  the 
obstacle  here  ?  Why  have  all  classes  of  stringed  iristru- 
ments  been  so  carefully  avoided  by  woman  ?  Are  they 
beyond  her  reach,  too  difficult  to  manage,  or  totally  un- 
fitted for  her?  If  so,  how  about  Madame  Norman- 
Neruda,  and  Mdlle.  Vittorine  de  Bono,  whom  all  readers 
of  this  probably  have  heard  ?  Does  the  violin  seem  out 
of  place  under  the  magic  bow  of  Madame  Neruda? 
Does  she,  as  a  woman,  ask  for  or  receive  any  allowance 
from  her  audience  before  commencing  a  solo  ?  Is  she 
anything  save  one  of  the  foremost  of  living  violinists, 
male  or  female  ?  No. 

Seeing,  then,  what  woman  can  do  with  so  difficult  an 
instrument  as  the  violin,  surely  we  cannot  be  wrong  in 
premising  that  she  can  attain  equally  as  high  a  place  with 


the  viola,  the  violoncello,  and  the  doable-bass  ;  and  before 
long  we  sincerely  hope  to  see  this  realized.  Other  instru- 
ments— the  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  and  the  whole  of  tbe 
brass  family — we  admit,  ofifer  but  little  inducements  to 
her  to  take  up ;  but  if  ever  it  should  happen  that  some 
ingenious  device  is  hit  upon  to  moderate  the  labour,  in- 
struments like  the  cornet,  horn,  etc.,  demand,  no  possible 
objection  could  be  raised  against  her  adopting  either  ot 
them  to  study.  Such  an  idea  might  have  appeared  mon- 
strous but  for  events  of  late.  That  high  harrier  to  pro- 
gress— prejudice,  received  a  serious  shock  when  the  Ladr 
Orchestra  from  Vienna  was  here.  The  recent  perform- 
ances of  the  Dames  Viennoises  clearly  prove  that  noihiog 
disagreeable  or  very  novel  connects  itself  with  a  fenmlc 
orchestra,  and,  moreover,  that  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
can  be  reached  by  one.  These  ladies  performed  with 
remarkable  taste  and  precision,  and  produced  some 
charming  effects,  in  spite  of  the  evident  inferiority 
of  their  instruments.  Besides  strings,  there  was  one 
bassoon  and  oboe,  one  clarinet,  two  flutes,  cymbals, 
and  drums,  in  this  much-to-be-admired  combination  of 
feminine  skill.  It  is  proof  positive  that  women  can 
do  more  as  instrumentalists  if  they  really  have  a  desire 
to.* 

Thirdly,  another  direction  women  fail  to  see  open  to 
them  is  that  as  composers.  What  has  she  achieved  here  f 
Simply  nothing,  beyond  enough  to  justify  us  in  more 
strongly  urging  the  claims  of  this  walk  of  the  art  on  her 
notice.  She  has  completely  shut  herself  out  from  trying 
her  strength  here.  Harmony  and  counterpoint,  or  even 
their  rudiments,  have  never  been  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  girl's  education,  even  among  the  wealthr; 
hence  the  result.  In  these  days  of  learning  and  advance- 
ment, however,  this  should  not  be  the  case  much  longer. 
Women  should  really  devote  themselves  to  this  bealthj 
and  beautiful  science,  this  seventh  heaven  of  the  art,,  and 
strive  to  contribute  some  worthy  scores  to  the  worlds 
great  repertoire.  It  can  be  done,  and  the  reader  is  referred 
to  her  latest  achievements  at  composition  to  prove  this— 
works,  by  the  by,  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  cried 
down  as  meaningless.  Those  specially  referred  to  are, 
first,  a  Concerto  in  A,  from  the  pen  of  Alice  Mary  Sajitb ; 
"  Evangeline,"  by  Virginia  Gabriel ;  and  the  many  com- 
positions by  Miss  Agnes  Zimmerman — all  of  which,  we 
can  safely  say,  would  not  be  unworthy  the  signature  ot 
any  living  male  composer,  whoever  he  may  be.  Selet- 
tions  from  the  Concerto  have  been  performed  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  concerts,  by  the  British  Orchestral  Society, 
and  at  the  Norwich  Festival  of  1872  ;  and  at  every  heir- 

♦  Since  writing  the  above,  its  author  has  witnessed  in  the  Londoc 
streets  the  performances  of  a  brass  band,  the  instrumentalists  being  ^ 
females.  The  skill  and  ease  with  which  they  played  was  astomshiog 
Such  an  addidon  to  our  street-music  is  not  unwelcome,  if  only  itp'f' 
an  impetus  to  a  more  liberal  adoption  of  the  ^-arious  member  of  ib* 
orchestra.  Apart  from  this,  frantic  comet-players  and  other  bnis> 
instrumentalists  may  learn  a  wholesome  lesson  in  witnessing  l^«e  un- 
assuming manner  in  which  these  girls  and  women  play,  and  the  ah^^ 
they  impart  to  their  performances. 
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ing  opinions  were  unanimous  in  its  favour.  Of  "  Evan- 
geline we  may  speak  as  high,  while  all  are  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  Miss  Zimmerman's  charming  composi- 
tions. What  further  proof,  then,  need  be  given  of 
woman's  power  to  grasp  this  science  ?  We  hope  to  see 
harmony  and  counterpoint  a  recognized  feature  in  the 
education  of  the  daughters  of  the  wealthy.  What  a 
fitting  occupation  it  would  open  to  them  !  There  would 
be  nothing  infra  dig.  about  it ;  nay,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  admiration  would  not  the  possession  of  such  an 
accomplishment  command?  In  schools  the  rudiments 
of  the  science  should  be  taught  to  boys  and  girls  too,  and 
then  we  should  have  more  native  talent. 

As  teachers,  too,  woman  could  find  much  to  do  upon 
properly  qualifying  herself  in  one  of  the  branches  indi- 
rated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  her  greater  fit- 
ness to  teach  her  own  sex,  the  preference  many  girls 


have  to  a  lady  teacher,  if  a  good  one  can  be  found,  and 
other  equally  plain  reasons.    We  must  conclude. 

If  the  theories  of  some  are  upset  by  what  has  been 
said,  generally  it  will  be  admitted  that  woman  could  fol- 
low music  more  than  she  now  does,  in  every  branch. 
We  sincerely  hope  she  will  raise  herself  up  here,  and, 
before  many  years,  have  made  a  perceptible  stride  in  the 
right  direction.  The  NationaLTraining  School  for  Music 
— when  we  get  it ! — should  educate  girls  in  ail  the 
branches  of  music,  and  not  confine  them  alone  to  singing 
and  the  pianoforte.  This  will  tend  to  unite  the  future 
relations  of  women  and  music.  Still,  the  best  and  safest 
way  to  do  a  thing  is  to  do  it  oneself  and  woman  had 
better  continue  her  progressive  policy  in  this  direction, 
and  then  we  may  hope  some  day  to  see  far  closer  rela- 
tions than  now  exist  between  women  and  music. 

C. 


SYLVIA'S  LETTER. 


TN  the  Work-room  "  this  month  will  be  found  many 
^  questions  as  to  the  shapes  of  jackets  and  bonnets  for 
the  coming  season,  and  the  general  style  of  dress  that 
will  prevail.  Though  this  information  is  always  given  in 
our  letter  from  Paris,  I  may  say  a  few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject here,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer  to  hear  what 
will  be  worn  in  London  to  reading  of  what  is  worn  in 
Paris.  Sometimes  there  is  much  difference  between  the 
two,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  order  a  bonnet  from  Paris, 
and  find  that  it  is  "  nowhere  "  in  the  race  of  fashion. 

Felt  bonnets  and  hats  will  be  the  most  fashionable 
this  winter.  The  shapes  vary  very  much.  Some  of  the 
bonnets  are  very  stiff  and  formal-looking  in  the  hand. 
Others  are  of  a  pretty,  long,  oval  shape,  fitting  closely  to 
the  back  of  the  head.  But  invariably  the  trimmings  are 
high  in  front  and  low  at  the  back.  Velvet,  silk,  lace,  and 
feathers  are  the  principal  trimmings.  Birds  will  be  used 
more  than  flowers,  which,  with  the  exception  of  chrysan- 
themums and  winter  berries,  are  unseasonable.  The 
undyed  ostrich  feathers,  in  brown  and  grey,  are  much  used 
in  trimming  the  brown  and  grey  felt  hats.  Cream-coloured 
felt  will  be  worn,  but  this  will  be  reversed  for  occasions 
when  a  very  handsome  walking  or  driving  costume  is 
necessary. 

The  hat  or  bonnet  must  match  the  costume.  If  a 
brown  beige  dress  is  worn,  let  the  hat  be  of  brown  felt. 
If  a  stone-coloured  homespun,  trimmed  with  brown,  com- 
pose the  dress,  the  hat  should  be  of  stone-coloured  felt 
trimmed  with  brown,  or  of  brown  felt  trimmed  with 
slone-coloured  silk  or  velvet.    Some  hats  are  made  rever- 


sible, so  that  by  turning  the  back  to  the  front,  they 
may  be  worn  as  bonnets.  This  is  a  convenient  style  where 
economy  has  to  be  studied,  and  where  a  bonnet  is  neces- 
sary for  church. 

Silk  or  velvet  forms  the  prettiest  binding  for  felt  hats, 
but  sometimes  a  kind  of  braid  or  gimp  is  used  that  looks 
very  well. 

Dresses  are  worn  still  tied  back.  Tabliers  are  not 
so  long  as  they  were,  and  there  is  an  indication  of  a  return 
to  the  tunic  style.  The  over-skirt  is  long  at  the  back, 
slightly  draped,  but  not  bunched  up.  The  ends  fall  over 
the  train,  and  the  favourite  trimming  seems  to  be  tape 
fringe.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  prettier  or  more  graceful 
trimming  than  fringe,  and  the  wavy  tape  fringe  looks 
pretty  on  any  material.  The  colours  for  next  season  are 
extremely  dark,  almost  black.  Dark  purple,  dark  blue, 
dark  green,  and  deep  claret,  look  like  black  in  the  shade, 
and  only  show  the  colour  in  a  side  light.  The  effect  is 
very  handsome,  especially  in  silk,  velvet,  or  velveteen. 
When  the  bonnet  or  hat  is  made  to  match,  these  costumes 
are  infinitely  ladylike  and  becoming,  if  a  trifle  sombre. 

Jackets  will  be  worn  long ;  in  fact,  they  are  paletots^ 
Cloth  will  be  much  used  for  them,  and  the  favourite  shape 
seems  to  be  tight  at  the  back  and  with  loose  fronts.  Fur 
is  the  principal  trimming— all  the  varieties  of  fox,  beaver, 
otter,  and  sable.  Sealskin  jackets  will  not  be  worn,  but 
yield  the  pas  to  silk  or  cashmere  lined  with  squirrel,  and 
trimmed  with  fur  or  not,  at  will.  The  long  circular 
cloaks  of  silk  or  cashmere  lined  with  squirrel  will  be  very 
fashionable  agmn  this  winter.    They  are  expensive,  but 
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extremely  comfortable,  and  not  too  heavy  to  be  worn  when 
walking. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  combine  lightness  with  warmth 
in  our  winter  costume.  One  is  too  apt  to  suppose  that  a 
material  must  be  warm  because  it  is  thick,  but  very  often 
superior  warmth  may  be  found  in  a  light  material  which 
is  all  wool  or  silk.  The  eider-down  quilts  and  skirts  are 
simply  invaluable  as  being  at  once  warm  and  light.  For 
comfort  and  health  they  are  equally  to  be  recommended. 
I  hope  to  return  to  this  subject  in  my  next  letter. 

Apropos  of  warm  clothing,  I  may  revert  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  comfortable  garments  for  winter  wear 
produced  by  Messrs.  Skinner,  i,  Cox's  Court,  Little 
Britain.  These  are  the  Albani  Saxony  flannel  vests, 
knickerbockers,  and  petticoats.  They  are  made  in  two 
qualities,  in  white  and  scarlet.  The  best  quality  is  in  a 
superior  flannel,  thoroughly  shnmk,  and  the  lower  quality 
from  a  medium  flannel.  They  are  all  embroidered.  The 
knickerbockers  and  petticoats  are  made  both  with  plain 


NEWSPAPER  FOLIO. 


and  shaped  bands.  Messrs.  Skinner's  Albani  specialities 
resemble  home-made  goods.  They  are  neatly  finished, 
full  sized,  and  really  well  made,  the  cut  and  finish  being 
especially  studied.  The  tournures  of  this  well-known 
firm  for  the  coming  season  are  designed  to  throw  the 
skirt  out  at  the  back  only.  The  Bohemian,  the  Half- 
Dudley,  the  Dudley,  and  the  Sunderland  are  made  in  a 
superior  camlet.  The  Dudley  model  is  made  with  three 
partitions,  and  can  be  made  larger  or  smaller  in  either  part 
to  suit  the  wearer — a  very  ingenious  idea. 

I  have  been  requested  to  mention  that  during  the  re- 
building of  308,  High  Holbom,  Mr.  Edward  Tann  will 
carry  on  his  paper  collar  business  at  114,  High  Holbom, 
close  to  Southampton  Row. 

We  shall  soon  begin  to  make  our  Christmas  presents 
a  subject  for  consideration.  Those  who  like  to  put  their 
own  work  on  their  presents  must  commence  them  in 


good  time.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  think  of  suitable 
presents  for  brothers,  fathers,  and  other  gentlemen  friends. 


W  ASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

so  I  give  illustrations  of  a  few  useful  and  prettj  articles 
that  may  be  approved  of.    The  first  is  a  newspaper  folio, 


CARD-RACK. 

for  keeping  a  file  of  newspapers.  It  is  very  difficolt  to 
keep  newspapers  and  magazines  tidily  until  they  are  r^l 
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for  binding,  so  these  folios  are  found  extremely  useful. 
The  stand  of  gilt  cane  is  fifteen  inches  high^  and  eighteen 
broad.  The  folio  is  opened  and  closed  by  means  of  cord 
and  tassels  of  blue  wool  and  silk,  and  is  ornamented  in 
the  centre  by  a  strip  of  embroidery  on  black  satin.  The 
cornflowers  are  worked  in  satin  stitch  with  three  shades 
of  blue  purse  silk,  the  wheat*ears  with  ^gold  thread  and 
maize  purse  silk.  The  leaves,  grasses,  and  stems  are 
worked  with  green  shaded  silk,  partly  in  satin  stitch  and 
partly  in  point  russe.  The  embroidery  has  on  each  side 
crossway  puffings  of  blue  satin.  Lining  and  bows  of  blue 
satin. 

The  next  is  a  pretty  waste-paper  basket>  t|ie  frame- 
work of  which  is  of  polished  black  caae,  omcunented 
with  gold  studs.  This  frame  is  lined  with  folds  of  dark 
green  taffetas>  and  has  four  panels  of  cardboard,  covered 
with  green  cloth,  on  each  of  which  is  woi4|^  a  design 


with  gold  thread  and  green  purse  silk  in  satin  and  over- 
cast stitch.  Round  the  inner  edge  of  the  basket  is  a  box 
pleating  of  green  taffetas,  and  through  the  cane  ring  on 
each  side  is  passed  green  silk  cord,  which  is  looped  up  here 
and  there  with  tassels. 

This  dainty  card-rack  may  be  entirely  made  at  home 
by  those  who  have  a  taste  for  carving  in  wood,  It  is 
carved  in  common  wood,  and  then  stained  brown.  It  has 
three  partitions  for  the  reception  of  the  cards.  The  lower 
part  of  the  case  has  a  needle  cushion  attached,  of  which 
the  cover  is  embroidered  on  brown  taffetas  in  point 
Fusse  with  yellow  purscisilk.  The  cushion  itself  is  filled 
with  emery,  and  edged  round  with  brown  silk  cord 
S(fT£^Qged  into  a  bow  at  the  top,  and  finished  ofE  with 
four  tQSsels  of  brown  silk. 

We  hope  to  give  some  other  pretty  designs  in  our 
December  number.  Sylvia. 


T  T  OW  prone  we  are  to  hicto  and  hoard 
^    Each  little  token  law  ba»  stored, 

To  tell  of  happy  hpurs ; 
We  lay  aside  with  tender  care 
A  tattered  book,  a  cud  Qt  hair* 

A  bunch  of  f9de4  flowers* 

When  death  has  led  witb  pulseless  band 
Our  darlings  to  the  silent  landi 

A  while  we  sit  berefl^ 
But  time  goes  on )  ai^pA  rise. 
Our  dead  being  buri§d  fw»  OUT  eyes. 

We  gather  wh»>i  is.lpft* 

The  books  they  lovedi  tfep  songs  they  saqgj 
The  little  flute  whose  music  rang 

So  cheerily  of  old  3 
The  pictures  we  have  watched  them  paint. 
The  last-plucked  flower,  with  odour  faint, 

That  fell  from  fingers  cold. 

We  snuootk  and  fold  with  reverent  care 
The  robes  they,  living,  used  to  wear  j 

And  painful  pulses  stir. 
As  o'er  the  relics  of  our  dead. 
With  bitter  rain  of  tears,  we  spread 

Pale  purple  lavender. 


And  when  we  come  in  after  years. 
With  only  tender  April  teiyis 

On  cheeks  once  white  with  care. 
To  look  at  treasures  put  away 
despairing  on  that  far-off  d$iy, 

A  sitbtle  scent  19  there. 

Dew-wet  and  fresh  we  gathered  them, 
Th§se  fragrant  flowers — now  every  stem 

Is  b^  of  all  its  bloom. 
Teiir-wet  aad  sweet  we  strewed  them  here, 
Tp  tend  Qur  relips  sacred,  de^r, 

Th^ir  be^u^ful  perfume* 

That  sceql;  abides  on  book  and  lute, 
curl  and  flower,  and  with  its  mute 

Sut  eloquent  appeal, 
It  wins  from  us  a  deeper  sob 
For  our  lost  dead — a  sharper  throb 

Than  we  are  wont  to  feel. 

It  whispers  of  the  long  ago. 
Its  love,  its  loss,  its  aching  woe. 

And  buried  sorrows  stir  3 
And  tears  like  those  we  shed  of  old 
Roll  down  our  cheeks  as  we  behold 

Our  faded  lavender. 
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PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


'E  have  already  spoken  at  some  length  of  the  beautiful  of  all  woollen  tissues.    However  tempting 

fancy  materials  which  are  the  novelties  of  the  the  new  and  stylish  fancy  materials  of  the  season  may 

season.    We  said'  they  were  extremely   pretty  and  appear,  the  self-coloured  have  the  great  advantage  of 

varied,  but  we  must  add  that  plain,  self-coloured  being  quiet  and  ladylike,  and  also  that  of  being  not 

materials  possess  no  less  than  figured,  matelasse  or  only  more  durable  in  texture,  but  also  more  likely  to 


623.— Chapeau  "Masaniello." 

Madame  DE  Tour  will  supply  these  Bonnets  at  a  reasonabU  price. 

This  pretty  and  fanciful  coiffure  owes  its  name  rather  to  the  trimming  than  to  the  shape.  The  bonnet  itself  is  merely  a  slight  modi- 
fication of  the  "  Pamela,"  trimmed  with  a  triangular  scarf  of  netted  purse  silk  ;  in  the  original  a  rich  maize  colour,  the  scarf  is  edged  wita 
knotted  silk  fringe  of  the  Sfime  colour,  and  arranged  on  the  bonnet  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Below  the  brim  a  strap  of  black  velm.  oii 
which  is  a  half  wreath  of  daisies.   The  same  flowers  are  introduced  in  clusters,  and  falling  sprays  on  echarpe  above  the  brim  and  at  baci. 


brocaded  fabrics  the  favour  of  ladies  of  elegance. 
Cloth,  merino,  and  cashmere  are  still  preferred  by  a 
large  number  of  them  for  winter  toilets.  Indian 
cashmere  especially,  for  it  well  deserves  its  reputation 
of  being  the  most  durable,  softest,  and  altogether  most 


continue  in  the  fashion,  while  more  fanciful  fabrics 
are  but  the  caprice  of  a  season. 

Indian  cashmere  can  be  had  in  all  shades  of  colour, 
and  is  equally  suitable  for  walking  or  indoor  costumes, 
robes  de  chambre,  children's  frocks,  visiting  toilets 
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and  even  for  evening  dresses  if  selected  of  light  tints, 
such  as  cream,  pearl -grey,  pale  blue,  or  rose-colour. 
There  are  various  qualities  of  Indian  cashmere,  that 
of  fine  texture  is  more  especially  appropriate  for 
draperies  over  velvet  or  faille  skirts,  and  tunics  for 
home  wear  either  in  the  Moyenage  or  polonaise  style, 
and  also  for  morning  dresses  in  the  Watteau  or 
Princesse  style  which  are  lined  throughout  with  quilted 
silk.    The  stronger  qualit}%  called  double  cashmere,  as 


match.  We  will  now  give  the  description  of  some 
very  new  and  tasteful  mantles  which  we  were  shown 
at  the  Grand  Magasin  du  Louvre. 

First  an  ample,  loose  plisse  of  black  poult  de  soie, 
entirely  lined  with  fur,  the  side-pieces  formbg  wide 
sleeves.  A  handsome  and  very  deep  border  of  silvery 
Siberian  fur,  all  round  the  outline,  and  a  passemen- 
terie trimming  with  silk  and  silver  cord  upon  the 
upper  part,  on  the  back  and  fronts.    This  is  a  most 


624.— Bonnet  of  Cz^ay-Coloured  Felt. 


Bonnet  of  clay- coloured  felt,  with  raised  brim  lined  with  brown  velvet.  Bows  of  velvet  and  pale  yellow  asters  rest  upon  the  hair. 
Ostrich  feathers  of  the  same  shade  as  the  velvet,  grosgrain  ribbon  of  a  paler  tint  than  the  felt,  ecru  coloured  lace,  and  a  spray  of  asters  at 
the  back,  complete  the  trimming. 


thick  and  durable  as  this  cloth,  and  much  warmer, 
composes  charming  Princesse  dresses,  looped  up  over  a 
velvet  skirt.  Tunics  of  this  style  are  often  finely 
braided  with  silk  soutache,  combined  with  gold  or 
silver.  Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  for  a  dinner  or 
evening  toilet  than  such  a  tunic  of  some  pretty  light 
shade  of  colour,  and  richly  braided  5  it  should  be  slightly 
draped  up  on  one  side  with  a  silk  and  gold  cord,  and 
tassels  suspending  a  reticule  bag  of  embroidered  velvet 
i    or  faille,  and  edged  round  with  a  handsome  fringe  to 


handsome  and  comfortable  mantle  for  driving  to  the 
bois  or  to  pay  visits  on  a  cold  day. 

Next  we  admired  a  velvet  paletot  trimmed  round 
with  a  border  of  ciirled  black  ostrich  feathers,  forming 
a  heading  to  a  deep  edging  of  black  silk  guipure  lace. 
The  trinmiing  is  finished  upon  the  fronts  and  sleeves, 
with  wide  bows  of  black  grosgrain  ribbon.  A  long 
ornament  of  rich  silk  passementerie  is  placed  down 
the  middle  of  the  back,  and  terminates  in  a  wide 
bow  of  ribbon.  * 
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Another  velvet  mantle,  of  a  small  shape,  is  fitted  to 
the  waist  at  the  back,  and  loose  in  front.  It  is  trimmed 
with  a  deep  border  of  long-haired  skunk's  fur,  above 
which  runs  a  handsome  pattern  of  silk  passementerie.  A 
fourragere  of  silk  cord  is  placed  across  the  left  side,  and 
droops  in  a  number  of  large  passementerie  tassels  over 
the  sleeve.  Wide  sleeves,  trimmed  with  far,  and  lined, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  garment,  with  slightly-quilted 
silk. 

A  third  black  velvet  mantle  is  also  fitted  to  the  back, 
but  with  the  fronts  much  longer,  and  Dolman-shaped 
sleeves.  It  is  trimmed  with  wide  natte,  black  silk  braid, 
edged  on  either  side  with  narrow  black  marabout  fringe 
put  on  lengthways,  and  finished  with  a  pretty  fringe  of 
flufly  silk  balls,  and  a  deep  border  of  black  silk 
guipure. 

A  tunic  mantle  of  black  Sicilienne  is  cut  in  the  Prin- 
ces se  shape,  buttoned  all  the  way  down  in  front,  and 
trimmed  with  very  rich  open-work,  passementerie,  and 
black  silk  guipure.  Large  aumoni^re  pockets  are  placed 
upon  the  fronts,  and  trimmed  with  lace  and  bows  of 
ribbon.  They  are  gathered  up  at  the  top  under  the  bow. 
A  passementerie  ornament,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
back,  falls  to  the  waist.  Coat  sleeves,  with  deep  pare- 
ments,  trimmed  with  passementerie  and  lace,  and  a  large 
bow  of  ribbon.  This  model  is  also  made  of  black  velvet, 
and  is  most  elegant  to  wear  over  a  coloured  silk 
dress. 

In  cloth  mantles  there  are  also  very  pretty  models, 
such  as  the  Colibri,  of  silver-grey  cloth.  This  mantle 
has  long  square-cut  fronts,  slanted  off  from  the  side  to 
the  back,  the  back  piece  being  much  shorter,  and  rounded. 
This  is  a  very  favourite  shape  this  winter.  The  model  we 
speak  of  was  trimmed  with  a  pretty  [fancy  pattern  of 
silk  braid  woven  with  silver,  and  edged  with  silvery 
Siberian  fur  all  round.  Semi-wide  sleeve  ornamented  to 
correspond.  Other  m^>dels  are  black,  trimmed  with 
black  and  gold  braid  and  dark  fur. 

The  Russian  paletot,  loose  and  long,  of  black  cloth, 
is  trimmed  in  a  square  over  the  chest,  with  wide  silk 
bias  and  silk  braid  of  various  widths.  The  sleeves  and 
pockets  are  also  trimmed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Chasseresse  is  a  half-fitting  paletot  of  Russian 
grey  marine  blue,  or  dark  maroon  cloth,  with  short  square 
basque  at  the  back,  and  long  pointed  fronts.  It  is 
trimmed  all  round  with  fur.  The  sleeves  are  semi-wide. 
A  large  bow  of  fringed  grosgrains  is  placed  upon  the 
square  basque  at  the  back. 

The  Visite  (newly  revised  and  modified)  is  almost 
tight-fitting  behind,  and  semi-loose  in  front ;  the  fronts 
are  long  and  pointed,  the  back  rounded  at  the  bottom, 
the  sleeves  very  wide  and  open.  The  model  we  noticed 
was  of  fine  black  cloth,  with  very  rich  braid  pattern  and 
fur  border  all  round.  It  was  lined  with  silk.  The  Visite 
is  also  made  of  velvet,  trimmed  with  passementerie  and 
fur,  or  silk  guipure.  No  jet  appears  upon  the  new 
mantles,  KiiTTjraid  and  passementerie  in  profusion,  to 


which  is  often  added  a  small  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  or 
steel. 

Another  cloth  jacket  is  rather  short  all  round,  and 
half-fitting.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  the  sleeve,  which 
is  cut  quite  square,  at  right  angles.  The  trimming  con- 
sists of  five  or  seven  rows  of  narrow  fancy  braid  and  a  fur 
border  all  round. 

Cloth  jackets  are  extremely  fashionable  this  year  for 
demi-toilet,  in  black,  braided  with  black  and  gold,  in 
dark  blue,  braided  with  blue  steel  3  in  grey,  with  silver  j 
in  brown,  with  brown  and  gold.  The  edge  is  finished 
with  a  narrow  fur  border. 

The  felt  bonnet  is  matched  to  the  cloth  jacket,  and 
trimmed  with  braid  to  match.  Several  rows  of  braid  are 
placed  round  the  crown  and  upon  the  front  border,  and 
are  finished  with  small  bows,  fastened  by  buckles  of 
metal,  to  matcb^  with  the  braid.  A  feather  may  be  added 
at  the  back,  and  a  small  bird  is  placed  upon  the  bandeau 
of  faille  or  velvet  inside. 

The  felt  bonnet  and  cloth  jacket  are  worn  with  all 
dresses  of  woollen  material,  and  we  notice  that  such  are 
very  much  in  favour  this  year.  Silk  dresses  are  worn 
only  for  very  dressy  toilets,  for  visits  of  ceremony,  grand 
receptions,  or  evening  parure.  Black  silk  is  the  only 
exception,  and  is  frequently  worn  with  a  tasteful  cloth 
jacket,  nicely  trimmed.  For  very  elegant  and  out-of-door 
toilets,  however,  the  velvet  or  grosgrains  silk  mantle  is  of 
course  more  suitable. 

A  nice  way  of  having  a  dress  of  silk  or  of  cashmere, 
or  other  soft  woollen  materials,  made  up,  when  one  does 
not  care  to  wear  a  tunic,  is  as  follows : — Have  the  skirt 
cut  plain  and  gored  in  front,  full  and  pleated  at  the  back, 
and  slightly  trained.  Then  round  the  bottom  one  fine 
plisse,  and  one  gathered  flounce  headed  with  a  bouillonne 
and  frilling;  repeat  the  whole  trimming  once  more 
over  the  back  and  sides  only,  finishing  on  each  side  widi 
a  long  bow  and  lapels,  and  leaving  the  front  of  the  dress 
plain.  Make  the  cuirasse  bodice  with  very  deep  plain 
basque,  and  repeat  the  trimming  round  it,  in  smaller  pro- 
portions. 

Such  a  fa^on  is  far  more  becoming  to  ladies  of  a 
somewhat  stout  figure  than  the  tunic,  while  the  latter  is 
extremely  well  suited  to  tall,  slight  figures.  As  for  the 
Princesse  dress,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  requires  a  very 
good  figure  to  look  well,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
it  has  never  succeeded  in  being  universally  adopted  by  the 
female  community. 

As  felt  bonnets  are  best  in  harmony  with  cloth 
jackets  and  woollen  dresses,  so  are  velvet  bonnets  more 
suitable  with  velvet  mantles  and  silk  toilets. 

Very  pretty  capotes  are  of  black  or  coloured  vdvei. 
The  front  border  is  more  or  less  turned  up  or  sloped  off  j 
the  crown  rather  high,  and  finished  behind  with  a  small 
pleated  curtain. 

For  instance,  a  black  velvet  capote  has  a  aloped-off 
border,  showing  a  large  torsade  of  pale  blue  satin,  with 
spray  of  white  roses  inside)  torsade  of  blue  satio  to^ 
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)lack  velvet  round  the  crown,  and  two  white  feathers 
Irooping  over  the  curtain. 

Another  capote  is  of  grey  velvet,  with  bandeau  of  pale 
ose-coloured  faille  inside,  and  cluster  of  three  roses  on 
)ne  side  j  silver-edged  grey  silk  braid  round  the  crown. 
Two  grey  feathers  are  fastened  behind  and  turned  back 


ovw  the  crown.  A  large  bow  of  rose-coloured  faille 
shows  from  under  the  pleated  curtain. 

A  third,  of  black  velvet,  is  trimmed  with  black  silk 
braid  edged  with  gold,  and  a  black  feather  outside,  and 
with  a  bandeau  of  black  velvet,  and  a  very  small,  bril- 
liantly-plumaged  humming-bird  inside. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

♦ 


I.  Costume  in  Havane  Cashmere  and  Marook 
Velvet. 

Short  train  skirt,  mounted  in  a  Bulgare  pleat,  and 
rimmed  at  the  bottom  in  front  with  a  pleated  flounce^ 
leaded  by  a  band  of  velvet.  The  tablier,  which  it  cut  in 
jeven  pieces,  is  composed  first  of  a  broad  band  of  velvet, 
yhich  forms  the  centre,  drawn  on  either  aide,  where  it  is 
oined  to  three  pieces  of  cashmere,  placed  one  above  the 
)ther  like  three  tabliers.  The  edges  of  these  are  scalloped 
ind  embroidered,  and  they  are  drawn  up  behind  with  a 
30W  of  velvet.  Cuirasse  of  velvet,  with  cashmere  sleeves 
vith  velvet  cuffs.  Hat  of  white  felt,  bound  with  maroon 
velvet.  Torsade  of  Havane  ribbon  round  the  crown,  with 
'eathcrs  to  match  behind. 


2.  Costume  of  Black  Faille  and  Cash- 
mere. 

Short  train  skirt,  plain  behind,  and  trimmed  in  front 
with  a  pleated  flounce  and  drawn  bouillonnes.  Tablier 
tunic  of  cashmere  formed  of  two  pointed  pieces,  trimmed 
with  a  pleated  flounce  of  faille,  and  band  of  black  velvet 
embroidered  in  steel  beads,  with  broad  revers  of  the  same 
down  the  fronts.  This  tunic,  which  crosses  in  front,  is 
draped  behind  with  long  loops  of  the  cashmere.  Double- 
breasted  bodice  of  velvet,  also  embroidered  with  steel 
beads,  with  sleeves  of  faille  with  velvet  cuffs.  Black 
velvet  bonnet  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon  and  blue 
feathers. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 
LADY'S  WINTER  JACKET. 


-iHis  pattern  is  in  seven  pieces — front,  back,  two  side-pieces,  collar,  and  upper  and  und^  portions  of  sleeves.  The 
pattern  is  illustrated  on  page  645. 
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635.— Morning  Robe  (back). 

Papir  PaUtrn,  41.  (d, ;  Flat  Pattern,  kalf-frict ;  to  be  had  of  Madame  A.  Letellieb,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Cevmt  Gardsm. 

625. — Morning  Robe  of  Blub  and  Grbt  Flannel. 

Morning  Robe  of  blue  and  grey  flannel.  The  back  breadths  arranged  in  large  pleats.  At  the  peck  a  collar  of 
blue  grosgrain  silk,  finished  off  with  a  bow  in  front  of  blue  and  grey  grosgrain  ribbon.    The  Same  trimming 
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626.— Morning  Robe  (front). 


Paper  Pattern,  4J.  (id. ;  Flat  Pattern,  half-price;  to  be  had    MADAME  A.  Lbtsllies,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  C  v  Nt  r,  mUm.  • 

j 

626. — Morning  Robe  of  Blub  and  Grey  Flannel. 

I 

is  continued  down  the  front,  and  on  the  sleeves.  Below  the  waist  at  th«  back  are  bows  and  ends  uf  ilic  >anu*  1 
colours.    On  the  left  side  a  pocket  of  flannel.  I 
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HOME  MILLINERY. 

 4  


n^HERE  could  scarcely  be  a  more  favourable  time  for 
a  girl  to  begin  manufacturing  her  own  bonnets  and 
hats  than  the  present.  In  the  first  place,  the  favourite 
material  is  felt,  which  is  pleasant  to  work  upon  j  in  the 
second,  the  colours  are  so  subdued  as  to  leave  little  scope 
for  making  mistakes  in  selecting  and  assorting;  in  the 
third  place,  flowers  and  leaves  are  now  so  exquisitely  made 
as  almost  to  form  a  complete  trimming  in  themselves  j 
and,  in  the  fourth  place,  feathers  are  much  worn,  and  a 
small  tip  hides  many  a  fault  that  would  otherwise  be 
apparent  in  the  trimming. 


Also,  silk  is  much  easier  to  arrange  upon  a  bonnet  or 
hat  than  the  stiff  ribbons  that  used  to  be  worn,  such  as 
we  now  see  sometimes  on  charity  children's  bonnets. 
(Why  charity  children  should  always  wear  ugly  bonnets 
is  one  of  Charity's  cold  mysteries.) 

Could  anything  be  much  easier  to  trim  than  this  hat 


of  the  present  fashion  ?  En  parenthise,  our  readers  mar 
remark  that  hats  are  now  worn  low  on  the  foitheai 
The  hat  is  of  steel  blue  felt  boimd  with  dark  blue  velvet. 
The  brim  is  raised  at  the  back,  and  an  ecbarpe  of  dgurtd 
net  and  lace  is  wound  round  the  crown  and  falls  lo¥ 
over  the  back.  Sprays  of  autumn  leaves,  berries,  and 
two  dark  blue  ostrich  feathers  are  arranged  on  the  echaq*. 
In  front,  a  blue  shaded  wing. 

We  will  suppose  a  beginner  about  to  trim  this  hat. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  bind  the  brim.  A  piece 
of  the  velvet  must  be  cut  on  the  bias,  about  an  inch  ini 
a-half  in  width,  the  right  side  of  this  is  laid  upon  the 
upper  side  of  the  brim  of  the  hat,  and  carefull)*  stitched 
to  the  brim  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge 
the  whole  way  round.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  2 
join  in  the  velvet  in  the  front  of  the  hat,  as  any  inequalitr 
however  slight,  is  very  apparent  over  the  eyes.  Tl 
velvet  is  then  turned  over  and  under  the  brim,  and  is  tum: . 
in  and  fastened  down  with  long  stitches  slipped  betim^ 
the  velvet  and  the  felt.  This  is  easily  done  on  felt,  but  1< 
rather  more  difficult  on  straw.  The  next  step  to  be  take: 
is  to  line  the  crown  j  a  piece  of  soft  silk,  same  colour 
the  felt,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  tack  it  in  ?1 
round  the  crown,  turn  in  the  silk,  having  hemmed  u 
inurr  edge  for  neatness'  sake.  Then  cumes  the  interest- 
.  ing  part — the  outside  trimming — the  first  procetdiii?> 
requiring  neatness  and  regularity,  but  not  necessarls^ 
taste  or  dainty  arrangement. 

The  brim  must  be  raised  at  the  back  before  arranging 
the  scarf  of  net  and  lat^  round  the  crown,  it  maybe 
pinned  in  position  for  the  time .  The  scarf  may  be  qcix 
plain  in  front  where  the  feathers  and  leaves  will  cu\er  1:. 
but  it  must  be  loose  and  full  wherever  these  do  not  come. 
At  the  back  it  may  be  gracefully  puffed  in  and  out  am 
the  berries  and  leaves,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  in  a  I?.; 
end  over  the  hair.  The  leaves  are  then  pinned  on  the 
side,  leaves  and  berries  in  front,  over  the  stems  oi  the 
ostrich  feathers  and  the  root  of  the  wing.  When  all  s 
arranged  to  taste,  a  few  firm  stitches  must  be  put  in  t  * 
keep  all  in  place.  The  feathers  especially  must  be  lirmir 
fastened  at  the  ftems  and  lightly  tacked  down  at  :^ 
back,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  blow  about  ungractfu]r. 
After  this,  there  only  remains  to  sew^  a  short  piece  u 
elastic  to  one  side  of  the  hat  with  a  button  on  the  end  t' 
it,  with  a  loop  of  elastic  on  the  other  side,  and  the  bat  is 
completed. 

Next  month,  we  shall  try  our  'prentios  hand  un  3 
bonnet  of  rather  more  elaborate  style. 

Ibis. 
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NOVELTIES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


"llyTINTER  \i  nearly  upon  us,  and  it  is  high  time  we 
^  ^  began  to  think  of  warm  clothing.  In  the  shops 
piles  of  eiderdown  quilts  and  petticoats,  costumes  of  dark 
colours  and  heavy  materials,  rich  dark  sealskins,  and  fur 
lined  and  trimmed  cloaks  and  jackets,  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  delicate  summer  fabrics  and  bright-coloured 
dresses. 

I  notice  a  great  many  black  dresses,  and  they  will  be 
very  much  worn  for  dressy  toilets  made  in  faille  and 
cashmere.  They  cost  from  guineas.  The  costumes 
I  mentioned  in  our  September  number,  of  black  and 
white  plaid  mixed  with  black  silk  or  other  black  material, 
are  the  height  of  fashion,  but  for  the  winter  wear  they 
will  be  made  with  cashmere  instead  of  alpaca.  In  serene 
dresses  which  we  continue  to  supply  from  1^  guineas, 
brown  oneS  are  pretty,  and  make  a  change  from  the  ever- 
lasting blue. 

I  have  seen  some  pretty- ones  made  in  two  shades,  the 
tunic  and  ciiirasse  of  a  light  shade,  and  the  skirt  and 
trimraings  of  a  darker  one,  and  another  of  dark  shade  of 
brown  with  only  the  trimmings  of  a  lighter  shade. 

Silk  jackets  and  cloaks  lined  and  edged  with  fur  are 
very  fashionable,  and  thick-ribbed  cloth  jackets,  either 
black  or  dark  blue,  are  generally  trimmed  with  fur. 
The  price  of  them  is  from  2  guineas.  We  can  procure 
them  io  all  shapes  ^  but  for  young  ladies  a  simply  made 
tight-litting  jacket,  double-breasted,  bound  with  fur  and 
with  deep  cuffs  and  turn-down  collar  of  the  same,  is 
prettier  than  anything  else.  Hats  are  always  made  to 
match  the  dress,  and  felt  ones  trimmed  with  feathers 
are  most  generally  adopted.  Two  pretty  ones,  I  may  here 
describe.  One  of  dark  green,  trimmed  with  a  netted 
scarf,  fastened  at  the  side  with  an  aigrette  and  plume  to 
match. 

Another  of  white  felt  is  edged  with  silver  braid,  and 
has  a  band  of  violet  velvet  fastened  with  a  silver  buckle, 
and  a  long  white  ostrich  feather  falling  over  the  crown. 
The  prices  are  the  same  as  those  quoted  before,  from  i 
guinea  to  2^  guineas.  Bonnets  are  now  made  of  beaver 
as  well  as  felt,  and  are  trimmed  with  velvet  and  feathers 
instead  of  flowers. 

Felt  petticoats  are  greatly  improved  by  being  trinmied 
with  bands  of  another  shade,  of  the  same  colour,  put  on 
with  a  great  many  rows  of  stitching.  These  cost  from 
12s.  6d.  each. 


I  have  been  shown  a  very  good  and  useful  travelling 
bag,  at  a  very  moderate  price,  i  guinea.  It  folds  up,  and 
holds  almost  as  much  as  a  portmanteau,  but  is  much 
easier  to  carry.  It  is  made  in  black  solid  leather,  with 
divisions,  and  fitted  with  straps  and  pockets.  Speaking 
of  bags,  I  may  mention  that  the  aumonieres  of  black 
velvet  with  silver  mounts  and  chains,  are  more  fashion- 
able  than  any  others.    These  cost  from  los.  6d. 

The  Jeanne  d'Arc  ceintures  look  very  well  over  black 
or  dark  silk  dresses  •  they  can  be  had  from  3s.  6d.  to 
I  OS.  6d.  each. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  do  not  already  possess  a 
sewing-machine,  we  can  now  recommend  one  at  a  very 
moderate  price,  £^  4s.  This  will  hem,  fell,  gather,  braid, 
quilt— in  fact,  do  ever}'  kind  of  work  that  a  sewing- 
machine  can  do,  upon  the  finest  linen  or  the  stoutest 
cloth.  The  4  guineas  includes  silver  plated  hammers, 
ditto  self  sewer,  guide,  braider,  needles,  reels,  set  of  tools, 
and  box  with  handle. 

For  hand  sewing,  there  is  a  new  needle  which  much 
lessens  the  labour,  from  its  peculiar  shape.  I  can  send 
sample  packets  of  100  free  by  post  for  is.  Flowers  are 
now  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  are  not  nearly  so 
costly  as  of  old.  I  can  always  sewl  these  to  our  readers 
if  they  will  let  me  know  exactly  what  kind  they  want, 
or  send  a  description  of  the  dress  with  which  they  are 
to  be  worn.  I  have  often  found  more  difficulty  in  getting 
a  good  flower  or  good  gloves  at  a  country  shop,  than  in 
almost  anything  else.  So  often  a  new  flower  will  quite 
alter  a  bonnet,  and  I  shall  always  be  pleased  to  give  any 
suggeitions  as  to  what  is  prettiest  and  most  suitable. 

Gloves  are  still  worn  long,  particularly  for  evening 
dress,  and  these  we  can  procure  in  good  kid  from  3s.  6d. 
Neckties  are  still  large,  and  are  made  of  matelasse  or 
damass6  silk,  or  of  what  is  still  more  fashionable  crepe 
lisse.  Those  made  of  this  pretty  material  in  black, 
trimmed  with  Valenciennes,  are  very  elegant  and  look 
charming  with  coloured  silk  dresses.  Their  price  is 
4s.  6d.  each.  Perhaps  the  most  elegant  things  in  lingerie 
just  now  are  fichus.  They  are  made  in  endless  variety 
of  muslin,  lace,  insertion,  ribbon,  flowers,  etc.,  and  make 
a  simple  black  silk  dress  look  quite  dressy  and  stylish  for 
evening  wear.  They  vary  in  price  according  to  the  lace 
used,  size,  etc.,  but  very  pretty  ones  can  be  had  from 
los.  6d.  Louise  de  Tour. 


638.— Short  Half-fitting  Paletot. 
Price  0/ Pattern,  as,  ^eL 


639.— Front  View  638. 
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640.— Visiting  Toilet. 

PaptrP^tim^  Costume^  sr.  6d.  g  Jcuhtt,  2s.  ^d. ;  /#  h  had  (/MADAME  A.  Letelubx,  jOb  Hnmitta  Sirmi,  Cmnmi  Gardm. 

640.— Visiting  Toilet. 

Dress  of  grey  Irish  poplin,  trimmed  with  Bounces  and  crossway  bands  of  a  lighter  shade.  Confection  of  black 
cloth,  the  basquts  of  ^whieh  are  stole-shaped  in  front,  and  round  and  short  b^nd,  trimmed  with  broad 
braid  and  fringe. 
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641.— Another  Visiting  Toilet. 
Pa^ir  Patiintt  Costume,  s^.  6d.;  jiuU/,  2/.  9//.;  fo  he  had  of  Madame  A.  Letellter,  30,  henriitU  Stmtt  Covini  Cjrdtm, 

641.— Visiting  Toilet. 

Dress  of  black  faille.  The  slightly -trained  skirt  has  at  the  bottom  a  gathered  flounce  with  drawn  heading, 
and  above  that  a  band  drawn  en  biais.  Square-cut  tablier,  simply  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce.  Tight-fitting 
jacket  of  black  velvet,  the  basques  rounded  behind,  and  long  and  pointed  in  front.  It  is  trimmed  with  a  narrow 
pleating  of  black  faille,  and  above  that  with  a  crossway  band  of  the  tame  put  on  with  tiny  tilk  buttons.  A  pleating 
of  the  faille  carried  from  the  front  over  the  shoulders,  simulates  a  hood  behind,  and  is  finished  with  a  bow  of  black 
ribbon  with  long  ends. 
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644-— BLACK  Velvet  Bonnet.  645.— Gibl's  CosTauE  Back.— />ruf  ^?C2((n>,  y.  U^' 
TAese  New  Bonnets  eanithti  from  MadAmk  L.  D»  Touk,  30,  HmrUUa  Stntt,  CtvtMt  G^mUm.   ' 
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Nos.  627  &  632.  Waterproof  mantle  for  Children 
OF  Four  to  Six  Years  Old. 

Mantle  of  dark  grey  cloth,  with  waistband,  and  pocket 
on  the  right  tide.  The  back  is  arranged  in  box  pleats. 
Horn  buttons  are  employed  on  the  sleeves  and  pocket,  and 
to  fasten  the  mantle. 

No.  628.    Paletot  for  Boys  of  Four  to  Six  Years 
Old. 

Paletot  of  light  brown  cloth,  bound  with  braid,  and 
trimmed  with  lai^gc  horn  buttons. 

No.  629.    Paletot  for  Children  of  Eight  to  Ten 
Years  Old. 

Paletot  of  dark  blue  reversible  cloth,  with  trimming  of 
narrow  black  worsted  braid,  and  black  grelots.  Below  the 
back  of  the  waist  loops  and  ends  of  black  grosgrain  ribbon. 

No.  630.    Dress  for  Children  of  Three  to  Five 
Years  Old. 

Dress  of  dark  blue  serge,  piped  with  cashmere  of  a  lighter 
shade.  Echarpe  of  the  latter  material.  At  the  neck  the 
serge  is  turned  down  en  revers,  below  which  is  a  double 
row  of  buttons  covered  with  blue  cashmere. 

No.  631.  Child's  Chemise  of  Fine  Lawn, 

Trimmed  with  embroidery  and  fastened  on  the  shoulders  by 
means  of  a  button  and  buttonhole. 

No.  633.  New  Paletot  of  Dark  Blue  Boucle  Cloth, 
with  Coat  Sleeves. 

Collar,  deep  cuffs,  and  pocket  flaps  of  black  velvet. 
Large  buttons  covered  with,  black  velvet  are  arranged  on  the 
pockets  and  down  the  front  of  the  mantle. 

No.  634  &  637.  Mantelet  of  Dark  Brown  Vigogne, 
WITH  Wide  Sleeves. 

Trimming  of  passementerie  and  crepe  silk  fringe.  The 
mantelet  opens  rather  low  in  front  with  a  knot  and  long  ends 
of  grosgrain  ribbon  of  the  same  shade.  Similar  bows  and 
ends  at  the  back  and  on  the  sleeves. 

No.  635.  Waterproof  Mantle  of  Dark  Grey  Cloth 

Arranged  at  the  back  with  dose  pleats,  which  are  strapped 
across  by  broad  black  braid.  Trimmed  with  horn  buttons. 
Sleeves  trimmed  to  correspond.  The  front  view  will  be 
seen  on  the  pattern  sheet 

Nos.  638, 639.  Short,  Half-Fitting  Paletot  of  Black 
Boucle  Cloth,  with  Moderately  Wide  Coat  Sleeves. 

Trimming  of  beaver  skin  and  figured  worsted  braid. 
Across  the  front,  and  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  loops  and 
tassels  of  passementerie.  Turned-down  collar  of  beaver 
skin. 

Nos.  642  &  645.    Small,  Tight-Fitting  Paletot  of 
Steel  Blus  Cloth 

Trimmed  with  black  silk  braid,  shot  with  stiver,  and  with 
large  horn  buttons,  ornamented  with  mother  of  pearl.  The 
braid  is  arranged  to  form  a  collar,  finished  off  in  front  with 
bows  and  encb  of  black  grosgzain  ribbon. 

No.  643.  Bonnet  of  Cream-Coloured  Felt, 

With  tumed-up  brim,  lined  with  dark  green  velvet.  A 
cream-coloured  brocaded  ribbon  is  wreathed  round  the 
bonnet,  and  an  oetrich  feather  of  the  same  colour  is 
placed  above  the  brim.  On  the  hair  is  a  bright  shaded 
wing,  and  a  pale  ^ow  rose.  A  rose  with  leaves  is  also 
placed  on  the  lel^  side  of  the  brim. 


No.  644.  Black  Velvet  Bonnet, 

With  dci-u-coloured  lace,  and  Damascus  ribbon  of  the  same 
shade.  A  cluster  of  roses,  leaves,  and  berries  rest  on  the 
hair,  and  one  small  rose  is  placed  above  bows  and  ends  of 
black  grosgrain  ribbon  at  the  back  of  the  bonnet 

No.  646.  Child's  Confection. 

From  a  model  of  Madame  Day-Fallctte. 

This,  like  most  vdtements  intended  for  children,  is  made 
of  white  cloth.  If  preferred,  it  can  be  made  in  grey  or 
maroon,  but  the  white  looks  best.  The  back  is  drawn  in  in 
a  pleat  at  the  waist,  and  it  is  quite  plain  in  front.  The 
hussar  sleeves  are  long  and  straight-  The  trimming  consists 
of  blue  silk  braid  of  two  widths  put  on  in  brandebourgs. 

No.  647.  Confection  for  a  Child. 

From  a  pattern  of  Madame  Day-Fallctte,  15,  Boulevard  de 
la  Madeleine. 

This  model  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  is  made  in  either 
grey  or  white  cloth.  The  pattern  upon  it  is  embroidered  in 
royal  blue  silk.  The  double  pockets  at  the  sides  simulate 
aumoni^res. 

No.  648.   Morning  Cap 

Of  white  mull  muslin,  with  Echarpe  at  the  back.  The  trim- 
ming consists  of  pink  grosgrain  ribbon,  with  bow  and  ends 
at  the  top,  and  pleated  frill  of  Valenciennes  lace. 

Nos.  649,  650.  '  Paletot  of  Black  Reversible  Cloth, 

With  wide  collar  and  trimming  of  black  fur.  A  broad  black 
braid  is  introduced  in  bands  and  loops  on  the  paletot  and 
sleeves,  and  is  trimmed  at  the  back,  and  wrists,  and  down 
the  front  with  large  jet  buttons. 

No.  651.  Swinging  Hammock.  Netting. 

These  hammocks  are  being  introduced  in  rooms,  veran- 
dahs, and  arbours,  and  are  made  as  follows  :  A  special 
netting  needle  shaped  out  of  a  thin,  smooth  piece  of  wood 
(see  Illustration  656),  a  mesh  8^  inches  broad  and  a  quantity 
of  sufficiently  thick  string  are  required  for  the  netting. 
Every  knot  is  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  scarlet  wools  ;  seve- 
ral ends  of  wool,  each  two  inches  long,  are  placed  within  the 
knot  before  it  is  drawn  up,  and  then  wool  and  string  aie 
drawn  up  together.  A  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  i^  inches 
in  diameter,  is  threaded  through  the  first  row  of  netting  die 
short  way  of  the  work,  and  at  the  long  way,  a  thick  cord  or 
rope  is  threaded  through  every  stitch.  This  rope  is  arranged 
in  loops  at  each  comer  of  the  netting,  and  serves  for  hang- 
ing  up  the  hammock.  The  netting  may  vary,  of  course,  in 
size,  but  always  retains  its  oblong  fonn. 

No.  652.  A  Pretty  Border 

For  a  handkerchief,  worked  with  point  lace  braid 

No.  653.  Fringe  of  Fine  Black  Silk  Cord 

Worked  in  a  knotted  pattern,  and  finished  off  with  tassels 
of  black  purse  silk,  each  tassel  having  a  centie  of  narrow 
black  corded  ribbon. 

No.  654.  A  Pretty  Border  for  Useful  Purposes. 
Satin  stitch,  worked  on  nansook  mudin. 

No.  655.  Edging  for  Washing  Materials. 
Satin  and  Overcast  Stitch. 

This  design  is  embroidered  on  a  gromid  of  nansook, 
batiste,  or  mull  muslin,  in  satin,  overcast  and  buttonhole 
stitch.  The  Venetian  bars  are  then  put  in,  and  the  outer 
edge  scalloped  and  buttonhole  stitched. 
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No.  657.   Lace  Cornsr  for  Pocket-Handmrchiefs, 
Etc. 

Trace  the  design  on  tracing  paper,  over  which  place 
Brussels  net  and  cambric ;  go  over  the  outlines  with  em- 
broidery cotton,  and  arrange  the  point  lace  braid  according 
to  the  Illustration.  Then  work  the  outlines  in  overcast  and 
buttonhole  stitch.  The  anchor  is  filled  up  with  plain  stitch, 
and  the  pattern  joined  together  by  Venetian  bars.  The 
outer  edge  is  then  finished  ofT  with  a  pearl  edging,  and  the 
net  and  cambric  are  cut  away  from  the  embroidery  where 
indicated. 

No.  658.  Jet  Insertion, 
For  trimming  mantles,  etc 

Nos.  659  &  661.  Stand  for  Gardening  Tools. 

As  the  winter  draws  on,  much  of  our  gsurdening  will  be 
reduced  to  tending  the  plants  and  flowers  in  our  drawing- 
rooms,  and  it  is  for  such  a  purpose  that  the  stand,  of  which 
we  give  an  Illustration  in  No.  is  intended  to  be  used. 
The  frame  is  of  polished  cane,  with  sides  and  foundation  of 
cardboard,  covered  with  strong  my  sail-cloth  or  canvas. 
In  front,  the  case  standis  about  8  inches  high,  and  at  the 
back  12  inches.  The  cardboard  for  the  foundation  is  cut,  of 
course,  to  fit  the  frame,  and  is  joined  to  the  side-pieces  by 
narrow  strips  of  dark  red  leather,  as  shown  in  the  Illustra- 
tion. The  outside  of  the  canvas  is  embroidered  on  the 
design  given  in  Illustration  No.  661.  After  tracing  the  out- 
lines upon  the  canvas,  work  the  berries  in  satin  stitch  with 
red  wool,  the  tendrils  and  stems  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch« 
with  brown  wool,  and  the  leaves  in  interlacing  satin  stitch, 
with  green  wool  of  various  shades.  The  handles  are  made 
of  a  strip  of  leather,  through  which  are  passed  canes  covered 
with  canvas.  The  inner  sides  of  the  case  are  fined  with 
small  straps  to  contain  the  necessary  implements* 

No.  660.  Ear-ring. 

This  ear-ring  is  made  of  black  cut  bead,  threaded  on  fine 

wire. 

Nos.  662, 664.  Chemisette  and  Sleeves  of  Batiste, 

With  collar  and  cuffs  of  white  lawn.  The  cuffs  are  arranged 
in  close  vertical  pleats  at  the  back,  and  fasten  with  two 
buttons.  The  coUar  has  at  the  back  high  pleats  of  different 
width ;  in  the  front  the  comers  are  turned  back  above,  a 
bow  and  long  ends  edged  with  closely  pleated  fnlls. 

No.  663.  Sqvare  for  Antimacassars,  Etc. 
Mignardise  and  Crochet. 

This  souare  is  bqnm  in  the  centre  with  6  stitches  closed 
into  a  circle  with  a  supstitch.  ist  round  :  7  chain,  the  first 
4  to  form  i  long  treHe,  then  7  times  altemateiv  i  long  treUe. 
3  chain  in  Uie  drde.  Every  round  is  dosed  in  the  usual 
manner  with  a  alipstitcli.  2nd  round  :  7  times  alternately  9 
chain,  i  doable  in  the  next  long  treble, 4 chain,  i  long  treble. 
3rd  round :  7  times  ahemately,  7  chain,  I  double  in  the 
centre  stitch  of  the  scallop  of  9  chain,  then  take  a  piece  of 


mignardise  braid  and  proceed  as  follows.  4th  round:  I 
double  ®  joins  to  the  first  loop  of  braid,  7  double,  7  chain, 
miss  I  loop,  join  to  the  next  two  loops,  3  chain,  i  slipstitch 
in  the  4th  of  the  7  chain,  i  chain,  join  to  the  next  2  loops 
but  two  of  the  mignardise,  5  chain,  i  slipstitch  in  the  nth  of 
the  16  chain,  f  5  chain,  join  to  the  2  next  loops  but  one  of 
the  mignardise,  5  chain,  repeat  3  times  from  7,  then  i  slip- 
stitch in  the  loth  of  the  16  chain,  5  chain,  i  slipstitch  in 
the  4th  of  the  16  chain,  7  chain,  join  to  the  next  loops  but 
3  of  the  braid,  3  chain,  i  slipstitch  in  the  4th  of  the  7  chain, 
3  chain,  i  slipstitch  in  the  7th  double,  7  double  in  the  7 
chain,  join  to  the  next  loop  but  one  of  the  braid,  i  double, 
repeat  from  *  3  times.  Cut  off  the  mignardise  and  fasten 
the  ends  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  work.  5th  round  :  along 
the  other  side  of  the  mignardise.  Begin  at  the  seventh  loop 
before  a  hollow,  •  7  times,  alternately  i  double,  2  chain, 
then  I  double  in  3  loops  together  (at  the  hollow),  twice  alter- 
nately 2  chain,  i  double,  then  a  bar  of  6  chain,  join  to  the 
corresponding  double  stitch  (the  last  double  but  one  in  the 
hollow)  going  back  along  the  bar  6  double  in  the  6  chain,  i 
slipstitch  in  the  next  stitch,  twice  alternately  2  chain,  i 
double  in  the  next  loop  of  braid,  then  a  bar  of  12  chain,  join 
to  the  corresponding  stitch  on  the  other  side  of  the  work 
(see  Illustration),  12  double  along  the  12  chain,  i  slipstitch  in 
the  next  stitch,  twice  alternately  2  chain,  i  double  in  the 
next  loop  of  mignardise,  i  bar  of  18  chain,  join  to  the  cor- 
responding double  crochet  stitch  (see  Illustration)  along  the 
18  chain  18  double,  i  slipstitch  in  the  next  stitch,  2  chain,  10 
times  alternately  1  double  in  the  next  loop,  5  chain,  repeat  3 
times  from  *,  but  in  the  3rd  repetition  instead  of  the  last 
5  chain,  3  chain,  i  long  treble,  in  the  ist  double  of  the 
round  must,  be  crocheted.  6th  round :  •  i  long  treble  in 
the  3rd  double  by  the  next  bar,  4  times  alternately  3  chain, 
J  long  treble  in  the  same  double,  the  upper  part  not  yet 
drawn  up,  i  long  treble  in  the  next  double  but  2  of  the 
bar,  the  upper  parts  to  be  drawn  up  with  those  of  the  last 
long  treble,  then  three  chain,  'i  long  treble  in  the  same 
stitch,  I  double  in  the  centre  stitch  of  the  next  scallop  of 
5  chain,  9  times  alternately  4  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre 
stitch  of  the  next  scallop  of  chain,  repeat  3  times  from  ^. 
7th  round :  4  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  one  treble,  then  alter- 
nately I  treble,  i  chain,  miss  i. 

No.  665.  Lambrequin  for  Work  Table,  Etc. 

This  beautiful  design  is  embroidered  upon  a  ground  of 
grev  cloth,  underlaid  with  white  Brussels  net.  Trace  the 
outlines  of  the  design  upon  the  cloth,  leaving  the  space 
required  for  the  embroidery  on  the  net,  and  sqfiop  the  edge 
of  the  cloth  as  shown  in  the  Illustration.  Then  on  the  upper 
flap  of  the  lambrequin  sew  on  the  grev  soutache  and  gold 
cord,  the  latter  is  sewn  on  with  black  silk.  The  rest  of  the 
embroidery  is  worked  in  interlacing  buttonhole  stitch, 
knotted  stitch,  and  point  russe,  with  blue  silk.  The  em- 
broidery on  the  net  is  worked  with  pink  and  blue  filoselle 
in  satin  stitch ;  the  tendrils  and  stems  being  worked  with 
green  silk  in  overcast  and  feather  stitch.  The  stamens  are 
embroidered  with  yellow  silk  in  knotted  stitch.  The  lower 
part  of  the  net  is  kept  in  place  by  the  scallops  of  grey  sou- 
tache and  point  russe  embroidery  of  blue  silk. 
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651.— Swinging  Haioiock  in  Nettino. 


653^Fringb  of  Fine  Black  Cord. 
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OUR  MONTHLY  GOSSIP. 


A  S  conductors  and  readers  of  a  publication  in  ivhich 
ladies  are  particularly  interested,  and  which  deals 
with  fashions  in  costume  and  other  matters  of  social  im- 
portance, we  may  be  expected  to  sympathize  with  the 
family  of  the  founder  ^nd  proprietor  of  a  Bprlin  maga- 
zine of  a  somewhat  aimilar  character.   The  gentleman 
referred  to,  Herr  von  Schafer-Voit,  having  amassed  a 
large  fortune^  and  honourably  distinguished  himself  as  a 
public  man,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility.    His  son 
held  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  Cuirassiers,  won  the 
decoration  of  the  Iron  Cross  by  his  bravery,  and  died  a 
soldier's  death  at  the  battle  of  Vionville.  His  sister,  a  young 
lady  of  beauty  and  most  attractive  manners,  engaged  the 
affections  of  Count   Friedrich    Eulenberg,  lieutenant 
in  one  of  the  crack  regiments,  and  a  marriage  waa 
arranged.    His  aristocratic  friends  and  some  of  his  fellow 
officers  informed  him  that  as  he  was  making  a  nUsalliance 
by  uniting  himself  with  the  daughter  of  a  man  who,  what- 
ever his  present  position  and  high  character,  had  at  one  time 
been  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  they  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  "  cut  "him.    Deeply  feeling  this  insult^  the  young 
Count  challenged  several  of  them,  and  also  complained 
to  the  commandant  of  the  regiment.  Colonel  Von  Atten, 
who  took  part  against  him.    The  Count  very  rashly  sent 
him  a  challenge,  for  which,  as  a  breach  of  military  dis- 
cipline, he  has  been  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisoament  io 
a  fortress.    The  Emperor  has  been  appealed  to;  but 
although  the  members  of  the  royal  family  make  little 
secret  of  their  private  sympathy,    discipline  must  be 
maintained,"  and  to  prison,  undoubtedly,  the  young  lover 
will  go.    We  trust  the  beautiful  and  wealthy  Fraulein  von 
Schafer-Voit  will  be  faithful,  and,  when  the  year  is  overj 
reward  her  too  sensitive  lover  with  her  hand. 

Etiquette  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  great  importance^ 
and  no  lady  or  gentleman  would  like  to  make  the  mistake 
of  bowing  at  the  wrong  time  or  shaking  hands  with  the 
wrong  person.  But  shaking  hands,  supposing  that  all 
proper  rules  of  etiquette  be  observed,  is  scarcely  con- 
sidered to  be  Jn  itself  an  improper  proceeding.  It  has 
been  reserved  for  a  Frenchman,  the  AbbiS  Defoumy,  to 
discover  that  hand-shaking,  as  practised  especially  by  the 
English,  is  morally  reprehensible.  He  has  even  asked 
the  Pope  to  reprove  the  practice ;  but  that  amiable  old 
gentleman  has  returned  an  evasive  answer.  The  Abb6 
calls  for  a  reprobation  by  ecclesiastical  authority  of  a 
most  disrespectful  usage  which  comes  to  us  firom  the 
Freemasons,  and  which  consists  in  shaking  by  the  hand,  i 
VAnglaise,  the  body  of  the  person  whom  it  is  intended  to 
salute."  He  wishes  to  substitute  an  inclination  of  the 
head,  and  a  pious  ejaculation  for  the  touch  of  the  hand, 
and  by  that  means  to  |'  re-establish  respect  in  families,  and 
to  inspire  Christians  with  a  horror  of  sedition  and  war." 


It  is  probably  our  insular  stupidity  which  prevents  oa: 
seeing  the  connection  of  ideas  no  doubt  clear  enough  to 
the  estimable  Abb^  but  as  to  the  free  use  of  religious 
phrases,  and  the  utterance  of  sacred  names  every  time  we 
meet  a  friend,  we  think  such  language  would  grow  into 
disrespect  if  lightly  used,  and  we  recalled  a  command  d 
some  authority  about  not  taking  names  in  vain.  Altogedier, 
we  prefer  the  band-shaking. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Italian  brigand  of  the'^Fn 
Diavoli "  type,  gentlemanly  in  manners  and  dress,  fasci- 
nating in  conversation,  who  makes  a  bow  of  the  most 
engaging  fashion  when  asking  for  money  or  anjr  Ettle 
valuables  travellers  may  chance  to  have  about  them,  is  doC 
quite  extinct.    At  any  rate,  a  very  dashing  brigand  of  this 
class,  one  Capraro,  whose  *'  gay  recklessness  and  Sira^ 
generosity  of  character  made  him  the  idol  of  his  younger 
followers  and  the  natural  leader  of  the  older  onei,''  has 
been  shot  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  sent  to  attempt  his  cap- 
ture,  fie  lived  in  a  cave,  of  course— all  poetical  brigwdi 
do— and  in  the  cave  were  many  images  of  saints  u4 
madonnas  which,  as  Dr.  Johnson  once  reniarked, "  dboved 
the  rascal  had  good  principles."    When  captured,  he  won 
a  jacket  and  pantaloons  of  blac^-coloured  cashmere,  1 
flannel  shirt  of  a  livelier  tint,  high  boots  ot  white  leather,  ' 
and,  slung  over  his  shoulder,  an  excellent  binocular  field*  j 
glass  of  long  range  and  el^nt  manufacture.   Round  bis  1 
neck  was  a  gold  chain  with  guard,  to  which  was  attached 
a  silver  watch ;  while  on  bis  fing^  he  wore  a  massive  gold 
ring,  with    Vinoenzo  Capraro engraved  on  it  Two 
pocket-books  were  also  found  upon  him,  one  of  them  with 
his  name  artistically  embroidered  in  gold.   This  pic- 
turesque gentleman,  who  fought  desperately  even  after  re- 
ceiving a  formidable  wound,  could  no  doubt  have  sang 
Gentle  Zitella  "  almost  as  cbirmingly  as  did  Wallack 
when  he  played  Massaroni  in  "  The  Brigand   fifty  jeirs 
ago,  and  set  the  hearts  of  sentimental  young  ladies  palpi- 
tating, and  made  the  aong  very  popular.  We  rather  regret 
to  add  that  the  attractive  Capraro  was,  with  some  of  his 
associates,  something  more  than  suspected  of  a  teodeocj 
towards  cannibalism. 

The  marvellous  progress  of  Japan  in  the  arts  of  ciri- 
ligation,  and  the  eagerness  they  exhibit  to  adopt  the  soda) 
customs  of  the  western  worlds  are  shown  in  a  fvy  b1' 
teresting  manner  by  a  Japanese  young  lady,  Miss  (w« 
really  do  not  know  the  proper  title  in  Japanese  for  a  jooog 
lady)  Ude  Tsuda,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Japan  Gaiette/' 
makes  some  suggestions  uho  considers  well  worthf  of 
adoption.  First  of  all,  she  proposes  that  all  the  popah- 
tion  of  her  native  country  should  be  immediatelj  coo- 
verted  to  Christianity — a  most  desirable  thing,  no  doubt, 
but  certainly  attended  with  some  slight  difficulties.  Tbeo 
she  recommends  an  increased  importation  of  scissors. 
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What  effect  that  commercial  development  would  produce 
we  cannot  possibly  imagine ;  but  as  Miss  Tsuda  appears 
to  think  it  a  matter  of  great  importance,  we  willingly 
defer  to  her  judgment.  Then  comes  a  suggestion,  no 
doubt  the  result  of  great  reflection  on  the  necessities  of 
the  case — the  introduction  of  the  American  custom  of 
wedding  breakfasts.  Here  our  far-seeing  Japanese  friend 
is  utterly  beyond  us.  We  have  had  no  experience  of 
wedding  breakfasts  in  America,  but  we  know  that  in  this 
country  they  are  generally  very  agreeable  j  that  the 
presence  of  charming  young  ladies  in  scarcely  less  charm- 
ing costumes  exerts  a  mollifying  influence  even  on  the 
hardened  hearts  of  confirmed  old  bachelors,  and  some- 
times stimulates  them  to  unwonted  flights  of  eloquence  • 
but  we  have  generally  suspected  that  the  gushing  geniality 
evaporated  very  quickly  after  the  throwing  of  the  last 
white  slipper,  and  it  never  occurred  to  us  that  any  very 
amazing  effect  was  produced  on  our  political  or  30cial  in- 
stitutions. That  only  shows  how  ignorant  we  are,  com- 
pared to  the  Japanese  Miss  Ude  Tsuda,  whom  we  should 
greatly  like  to  listen  to  (if  she  would  kindly  speak  Eng- 
lish) at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion. 

Here  is  a  little  marriage  anecdote  from  Kansas,  a 
western  state  of  America,  where,  perhaps,  eligible  young 
ladies  are  scarce.  A  Miss  Alice  Carson  not  only  had 
two  strings  to  her  bow,  but  went  so  far  as  to  accept  two 
gentlemen,  a  Mr.  Kretzer  and  a  Mr.  Holt,  and  to  arrange 


with  each  the  same  day  and  the  same  place  for  the  wed- 
ding ceremony.  In  that  part  of  the  world  a  bridegroom 
brings  his  own  minister,  so  that  what  would  be  impossible 
here  was  quite  possible  there.  Mr.  Holt  arrived  first, 
and  married  the  young  lady,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
Mr.  Kretzer,  who  arrived  just  after  the  irrevocable. words 
had  been  said.  At  first,  it  seemed  that  a  fight  was  inevit- 
able ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  the  disappointed  lover 
seemed  to  think  the  lady  was  no  great  loss  3  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  other  people  may  think  so  too. 

This  chat  leads  us  to  mention  one  or  two  fashionable 
weddings  which  have  just  taken  place.  Major  Sterling 
has  married  Viscountess  Clifton,  and  the  ceremony  was 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  Princess  Louise 
(Marchioness  of  Lome)  and  Prince  Leopold.  The  wed- 
ding took  place  at  St.  John's,  Willow  Road.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  was  united  to  Lady  Theresa  Talbot,  eldest 
daughter  q{  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the 'private  chapel 
of  Alton  Towers,  Staffordshire.  There  was  a  very  large 
gathering  of  distinguished  friends,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  tenants  attended  to 
show  their  respect.  Captain  George  Canning  Talbot  has 
been  united  to  Miss  Edith  Mary  Brocklehurst,  niece  of 
Mr.  Dent,  of  Sadeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire,  in  the  chapel 
of  which  venerable  and  most  interesting  edifice  the  cere- 
mony took  place.  There  were  great  rejoicings  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  generally  quiet  of  town  of  Winch* 
combe  was  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement. 


DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  NOTES. 


C  HAKESPEARE  has  done  well  of  late.  With  Signof 
^  Salvini  at  Drury  Lane  and  Mr.  Henry  Irving  at  the 
Lyceum,  the  greatest  of  all  dramatists  has  been  drawing 
audiences — and,  moreover,  audiences  which  fill  the 
treasury  coffers.  This  is  quite  an  exceptional  result  for 
Shakespearian  representations,  as  many  lessees  know  too 
well.  Why  this  should  be  so  in  Shakespeare's  own 
country  it  is  hard  to  explain,  unless,  indeed,  we  draw 
our  deductions  from  a  comparison  of  two  recent  represen- 
tations of  "  Macbeth" — one  at  Mr.  Bateman's  house,  with 
Mr.  Irving  as  Macbeth,  and  Mrs.  Crowe,  nee  Miss  Bate- 
raan,  as  the  Lady ;  the  other  at  the  Queen*s  Theatre, 
with  Mr.  Ryder  in  the  principal  r6le^  supported  by  a  Lady 
Macbeth  whose  name  would  scarcely  be  known  were  it 
mentioned  here.  Of  the  ensemble  at  the  Lyceum  little 
need  be  said,  while  as  to  Mr.  Irving*s  delineation  of  the 
principal  character,  opinions  may  difier  on  some  minor 
points  5  but  the  most  scrupulous  critic  must  admit  that 
as  a  whole,  the  representation  is  a  new  and  unhackneyed 
reading,  worthy  of  the  same  actor's  Hamlet,  and  one  by 
which  dramatic  art  will  be  enriched.  At  the  Queen's 
Theatre  we  learned  that  there  are  Macbeths  and  Mac- 
beths.    Mr.  Ryder  s  impersonation  was  stiff,  heavy,  and 


stereotyped.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Edgar's  Banquo, 
the  rest  of  the  caste  may  be  dismissed  as  incompetent  to 
a  degree,  judging  from  our  point  of  view.  Here  must 
lie  the  secret  of  Shakespearian  success  or  failure,  so  far 
as  managers  are  concerned.  Siddonses,  Keans,  Fechters, 
Irvings,  and  Salvinis  are  not  common,  but  one  such  is  a  ! 
dne  ^ua  non  for  a  successful  representation  of  Shake- 
speare's great  plays;  and  we  should  prefer  not  hearing 
another  line  of  the  bard's,  to  having  it  put  before  us  by 
^novices  who  have  hardly  recovered  from  the  first  rules  of 
elocution. 

A  pretty  farce,  entitled  "  The  Doctor's  Brougham,"  is 
playing  at  the  Strand  Theatre.    As  usual,  it  is  of  French  : 
extraction,  and  differing  but  little  from  the  ordinary  type 
of  such  pieces.    M.  Marius  is  the  chief  personage,  and  ! 
raises  no  little  mirth  by  his  somewhat  exaggerated  earnest-  ' 
ness  of  purpose.  j 

At  Drury  Lane,  Boucicault's  great  drama,  '*  Shaugh-  \ 
raun,"  continues  to  please ;  while  at  Mr.  Buckstone's,  in  ! 
the  Hay  market,  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron's  new  comedy, Married  ; 
in  Haste,"  is  being  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  Opera  Comique  has  opened  yet  again — this  time  j 
under  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand,  of  ^'  Happy  ' 
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Thoughts  "  celebrity.  There  is  this  author*8  new  comedy^ 
entitled  Proof  Positive,"  playing  with  "terrible  success,** 
as  the  critics  used  to  say  of  Gay's  "Beggar's  Opera.'* 
Miss  M.  Oliver  and  Mr.  George  Clarke  are  very  happy  in 
their  respective  parts,  and  altogether  w'e  think  Mr.  Bur- 
nand  may  congratulate  himself  upon  the  caste  he  has 
brought  together. 

The  Royal  Park  Theatre  (late  the  Alexandra)  has  also 
opened  its  doors,  and  is  dividing  its  stage  between  laugh- 
able farce  and  opera-bouffe.  Miss  Emily  Soldene  Is  the 
great  attraction,  in  her  original  character  of  Drogan  in 
"  Genevieve  de  Brabant."  Whether  Fortune  will  shine 
more  favourably  on  this  theatre  under  its  new  name, 
remains  to  be  proved.  The  management  certainly  deserve 
success,  for  they  have  made  the  theatre  as  comfortable 
and  pretty  as  we  could  wish. 

East  Lynne  "  has  been  revived  at  the  Globe,  but  the 
l^erformance  calls  for  no  particular  notice. 

The  new  historical  play,  A  Crown  for  Love,"  has 
not  fulfilled  all  that  was  expected  from  it.  Apropos  of 
this,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  promises  another  play  with  a  plot 
from  history.    It  will  carry  the  title  of  "  Anne  Boleyn." 

Music  still  holds  the  stages.  At  the  Criterion  Theatre 
Lecocq's  opera-bouffe,  "  Fleur  de  Th6,"  is  being  given  in 
an  English  garb.  Miss  Sudlow  and  Messrs.  Fisher  and 
Marshall  sustaining  the  principal,  and  somewhat  difficult, 
parts  with  much  success.  Opera-boufTe  also  reigns 
supreme  at  the  Philharmonic  Theatre.  Offenbach's  spark- 
ling Les  Greorgiennes "  is  just  now  being  performed 
with  a  vigour  and  crispness  truly  delightful.  The  orchestra 
is  in  excellent  condition,  and  Offenbach  at  Islington  has 
the  good  fortune  to  be  not  only  effectively,  but  intelli- 
gently,  played. 

The  great  Harvest  Festival  at  the  Ctystal  Palace  went 
off  with  considerable  Sclat,  The  choral  arrangements, 
imder  Mr.  Bamby,  were  admirably  carried  out,  and  gave 
far  more  satisfaction  than  the  solos,  which  were  hardly 
audible.  The  great  building  presented  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, with  its  appropriate  decorations  of  com,  cereals, 
powers,  and  fruit,  from  Messrs:  Sutton's  great  store  at 
Reading. 

English  opera  has  ceased  to  exist  at  the  Princess's. 
We  sincerisly  hope  that  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  venture  proved  a 
success,  about  which,  however,  we  have  grave  doubts. 
The  interest  soon  died  out  5  and  now  Mr.  Santley  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  are  off  to  the  provinces.  Of  the 
recent  performances  little  mention  need  be  made. 
"  Faust  **  went  off  smoothly,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Cherubini's  "  Deux  Joiuii6es,"  which  seems  scarcely  so 
well  adapted  for  translation  as  an  Italian  opera. 

The  production  of  Balfe's  '*  Siege  of  Rochelle  '*  calls 
for  a  few  remarks.  This  opera  was  Balfe's  stepping- 
stone  to  fortune.  It  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
some  forty  years  ago,  when  Alfred  Bunn,  surnamed 
"  The  Poet  Bunn,"  was  the  lessee.  How  such  a  success- 
ful issue  came  about  it  is  hard  to  tell,  for  all  who  know 
or  have  seen  the  "  Siege  of  Rochelle  *'  are  aware  that. 


from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  little  more  than  a  parcel  of 
nonsense.  For  some  reason,  however,  best  known  to 
himself,  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  revived  the  work,  and  with  little 
better  result,  we  fear,  than  to  impress  upon  musical  folks 
of  to-day  the  fact  that  it  could  never  start  the  fame  of  a 
Balfe  now-a-days.  On  its  most  recent  revival,  the  "  Siege 
of  Rochelle  "  had  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  caste, 
but  we  fear  the  exchequer  results  were  anything  but 
favourable,  notwithstanding  this  advantage.  The  casU 
included  Mr.  Aynsley  Cook,  as  the  Count  de  Rosenberg; 
Mr.  H.  D.  Bates,  as  the  Marquis  5  Mr.  Santley  repre- 
sented Michel  3  while  Mesdames  Cook  and  Gaysford 
gave  the  respective  parts  of  the  Princess  Euphemia  and 
Marcella.  The  singing  and  acting  of  all  these  offered  but 
little  ground  for  fault-finding  j  while  Mr.  Santley's  render- 
ing  of  the  charming  ballad,  "When  I  beheld  the  anchor 
weighed  ** — Henry  Phillips'  old  song — needs  a  word  of 
special  praise.  Our  popular  baritone  sings  this  song  as 
no  one  else  can  sing  it,  and  to  hear  this  performance  is 
alone  worth  a  visit  to  the  Princess's,  and  the  sitting  oat 
of  an  opera  which  in  many  parts  is  flimsy  and  weak  to 
the  extreme.  We  must  not  omit  to  state  that  the  opera 
had  every  chance  afforded  it  for  a  successful  issue.  The 
scenery,  the  band,  the  chorus— everything — was  perfect. 
The  truth  is,  that  Balfe's  music  is  wedded  to  an  no- 
dramatic  drama,  to  which,  unhappily,  it  does  not  gire 
wings.  Admirers  of  Balfe,  however,  must  not  be  down- 
cast ;  greater  musicians  than  he  have  failed  to  scale  such 
an  Olympus. 

At  the  tiny  Royalty  Theatre,  in  Dean  Street,  Soho, 
Mr*  Charles  Morton  [now  holds  the  reins  of  management. 
The  bill  of  fare  still  contains  opera-boufife,  represented  by 
Ofienbach's  ''La  Perichole,"  and  this  is  followed  by 
Sullivan's  "  Trial  by  Jury."  Of  the  recent  performances  of 
the  former  work  little  need  be  said.  Madame  Dolaro  still 
acts  and  sings  with  her  accustomed  skill  and  taste  the 
other  characters,  too,  are  creditably  sustained.  In  Sulli- 
van's dramatic  cantata,  the  names  that  deserve  mention 
are  those  of  Mr.  F.  Sullivan,  thq  learned  Judge ;  Miss 
Vernon,  the  Plaintiff  5  Mr.  Council,  the  Udier ;  and  the 
Foreman  of  the  Jury,  Mr.  Husk.  The  chorus,  too,  is 
excellent,  and  so  is  the  band  under  Mr.  Simmonds' direction. 

The  Covent  Garden  Promenade  Concerts  continoe  to 
be  popular.  Herr  Wilhelmj  has  been  surprising  the 
visitors  with  his  feats  of  manipulation  in  such  pieces  as 
Bach's  Chaconnes,  and  some  Chopin  and  Wagner  para- 
phrases, etc.  The  selections  from  Verdi's  latest  opera, 
*'  Aida,"  have  given  great  satisfaction,  and  they  reflect  no 
little  credit  upon  Signor  Arditi,  by  whom  they  w«e 
arranged  expressly  for  these  concerts. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Saturday  Afternoon  Concerts 
are  drawing  large  audiences.  No  blame  can  be  attached 
to  Mr.  Manns  for  his  selebtions — they  areas  varied  and  as 
fair  as  they  possibly  could  be.  On  one  Saturday  we  hau 
a  work  of  Bach*s  early  days,  and  on  the  following  one  we 
get  a  symphony  or  a  movement  by  some  living  writer. 
All  schools,  too,  are  justly  represented.    Only  recently 
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we  enjoyed  a  programme  with  Cherubini*s  "  Anacreon  " 
overture,  representing  France ;  Hugh  Pierson*s  Sym- 
phonic Prologue  to  "  Macbeth,"  fulfilling  the  same  duty 
for  our  own  country;  and,  lastly,  the  German  element  in 
the  shape  of  Beethoven's  wonderful  Concerto  No.  4  in 
G,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  This  latter  work  brought 
forward  Mr.  Charles  Hall6,  who  returns  to  us  with  his 
marvellous  executive  powers  as  fresh  and  biilliant  as  they 
ever  were.  Of  recent  vocalists  at  Sydenham  we  may  note 
the  first  appearance  of  the  sisters  B^dia,  who  promise  to 
become  public  favourites. 


The  musical  season  of  1875-6  may  now  fairly  be  said 
to  have  started.  Mr.  Chappel's  Monday  Popnlars  are 
shortly  to  begin  j  the  Alexandra  Saturdays  are  now  going 
on  5  one  of  Mr.  Carter's  "  grand  oratorio  performances,'* 
as  he  terms  them,  has  already  taken  place ;  Mr.  Bache 
has  commenced  his  recitals,  and  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  promise  to  begin  shortly.  Yet,  where  is  Mr. 
Bamby's  Albert  Hall  Choir  ?  Do  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer, 
and  Co.  intend  starting  some  more  daily  concerts  ?  We 
should  say  their  answer  to  this  question  would  be 
"  No!"' 


SOMETHING  TO  DO. 


WOMEN  AS  TRAINED  NURSES. 


A  woman  is  a  Nurse  by  Nature."— Theodore  Parker. 


T^HE  profession  of  certificated  nurse  is  one  which  is 
^  open  to  none  of  the  objections  which  make  nearly 
all  women  recoil  with  disgust  from  thq  idea  of  having 
women  educated  for  surgeons  or  physicians,  ^nd  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  profession  for  which  they  are  pmi- 
nently  suited,  and  more  especially  so  when  possessed  o£ 
the  culture,  gentleness,  and  pleasant  manners  of  a  gentle-: 
woman.  I  propose  to  give  here  the  gist  of  a  sensible  and 
practical  leading  article  that  appeared  in  a  daily  paper  some 
months  ago  on  this  subject.  After  noticing  what  an 
excellent  thing  it  is  to  train  up  in  hospitals  a  race  of  hos* 
pital  nurses  of  higher  character  and  more  professional 
knowledge  than  the  majority  of  the  order,  the  writer  Calls 
attention  to  the  want  of  a  class  of  professional  nurses, 
with  thoroughly  competent  training,  with  manners  and 
general  education  qualifying  them  for  the  work,  to  attend 
the  sick  in  private  families.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
blunder  than  to  suppose  that  the  women  of  every  family 
can  do  all  that  is  required  for  a  patient  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, under  the  doctor's  orders.  The  nurse's  work  requires 
less  ample  and  large  knowledge  than  that  of  the  physician; 
but  it  needs  appropriate  knowledge  just  as  much  ;  and  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  fancy  that  a  father  or  brother 
could  and  ought  to  prescribe  for  a  sufferer  as  that  a 
mother,  wife,  or  sister  should  necessarily  be  able  properly 
to  nurse  him.  If  knowledge  were  not  wanting — clear 
apprehension  of  the  doctor's  orders,  capacity  to  observe, 
appreciate,  and  report  correctly  a  change  of  symptoms, 
intelligence  to  avoid  serious  mistakes,  such  as  untrained 
nurses  constantly  commit — the  very  fact  that  they  are  so 
near  and  dear,  so  terribly  interested  in  the  result,  deprives 
them  of  the  calm  self-possession  and  steady  will  essential 
to  good  nursing.  A  doctor  prefers  to  call  in  other  advice 
for  his  own  family  j  and  yet  a  doctor's  duties  are  not  half 


so  delicate  and  trying  as  a  nurse's.  The  constant  presence 
in  the  sick*chamber,  the  fearful  strain  on  the  nerves  pio- 
duced  by  the  combination  of  a  demand  for  incessant 
intellectual  vigilance,  presence  of  mind,  wakefulness  and 
physical  energy,  with  a  bitter,  gnawing  anxiety  preying 
upon  the  heart  and  brain,  render  the  task  of  the  amateur 
nurse  the  heaviest  that  woman  can  be  called  on  to  per- 
form, and  leave  us  no  cause  to  wonder  that  when  no 
longer  sustained  by  necessity  of  exertion  women  so  gene- 
rally break  down  under  its  effects.  A  patient  is  better 
nursed  by  a  professional,  if  she  can  be  trusted  to  do  her 
duty  with  professional  zeal  and  earnestness  equal  to  that 
of  the  doctor,  and  better  cheered  and  refreshed  by  the 
visits  of  relatives  who  have  not  been  worn  out  in  spirit  by 
watching  and  labour,  and  are  not,  therefore,  struggling  all 
the  time  to  repress  their  feelings  and  control  their  ten- 
dency to  hysterical  tears. 

The-  difficulty  of  procuring  such  nurses  is  then  pointed 
out.  There  are  establishments  that  profess  to  train  them ; 
but  few  indeed  that  give  the  requisite  period  of  training, 
and  not  many  that  get  the  right  material.  The  private 
nurse  needs  much  higher  professional  knowledge  and  apti- 
tude than  the  hospital  nurse.  The  latter  sees  the  doctor 
at  the  bedside  twice  a  day ;  she  can  call  in  the  resident 
medical  officer  whenever  there  is  a  critical  change ;  all  she 
has  to  do  is  to  be  obedient  and  vigilant.  But  the  private 
nurse  sees  the  doctor  generally  once  a  day,  and  cannot 
send  for  him  if  a  change  takes  place.  She  must  be  com- 
petent to  act  rather  on  the  spirit  than  the  letter  of  his 
orders;  and  to  do  this  she  must  understand  both  the 
disease  and  the  treatment;  the  meaning  of  particular 
symptoms,  and  the  course  which  the  physician  is  pur- 
suing. A  year's  training  is  not  sufficient  for  such  a  nurse ; 
and  she  requires  a  higher  theoretical  instruction  than  the 
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ordinary  nurse.  To  profit  by  this  she  must  be  originally 
a  woman  of  education  and  intelligence,  and  this  is  the 
very  class  of  women  who,  at  present,  are  too  apt  to  think 
that  no  profession  but  that  of  teaching  is  open  to  them, 
and  that  by  accepting  any  other  they  would  lose  caste. 
But  the  Standard  "  goes  on  to  say  "  that  a  first-class 
nurse  like  Miss  Nightingale  or  Miss  Lees  holds  a  rank 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  a  distinguished  physician.  A 
lady  trained  under  one  of  these  for  three  years  or  so, 
competent  as  she  would  be  by  that  time  to  undertake  the 
most  difiicult  charges  in  her  profession,  would  hold  a  posi- 
tion on  which  no  woman  could  pretend  to  look  down. 
There  are  scarcely  any  nurses  of  this  sort  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  ten  times  more  than  can  be  supplied  by  exist- 
ing means  of  education." 

"The  Nightingale  School/'  says  the  "  Standard,'* 
provides  for  volunteer  pupils,  who,  having  paid  for  their 
education,  are,  of  course,  free  to  do  as  they  please  with 
it,  and  we  trust  that  its  system  will  be  adopted  elsewhere. 
At  present,  we  doubt  whether  any  other  school  gives  a 
professional  training  high  enough,  long  enough,  and  full 
enough^  to  produce  the  kind  of  professional  nurse  to  which 
we  refer.  But  at  any  rate  the  thing  can  be  done ;  and 
the  pressure  of  candidates  for  such  instruction  would  very 
soon  lead  to  ample  provision  for  their  needs.  The  situa- 
tion of  a  nurse  bdm  and  educated  as  a  lady,  possessing 
high  professional  qualifications,  and  able  to  claim  from  a 
great  school  a  testimony  to  her  proficiency,  would  be  one 
of  dignity  and  independence ;  far  preferable  to  that  of  an 
unemployed  woman  left  with  a  bare  maintenance,  incom- 
parably better  than  that  of  a  governess,  or  any  member  of 
the  few  and  overcrowded  occupations  in  which  ladies  can 
practically  engage.  She  could  command  amply  sufficient 
remuneration  and  suitable  treatment;  and  she  who  is 
educated  to  such  a  profession  is  in  truth  ^  provided 
for.'  At  present  the  demand  for  competent  superiors 
and  instructors  in  nurse  schools,  hospitals,  etc.,  would 
absorb  all  who  could  be  trained ;  some  few  years  must 
elapse  before  any  considerable  number  of  such  nurses 
would  be  at  the  command  of  private  families.  So  much 
the  better  for  the  profession.  They  would  be  rare 
enough  at  first  to  be  able  to  establish  their  status  and 
position  for  years  before  competition  would  cause  them 
anxiety  or  oblige  them  to  consider  the  humours  of  their 
employers.'* 

These  are  encouraging  words,  and  seem  intended  for 
the  class  for  whose  benefit  these  papers  on  employment 
were  originated. 

The  following  information  as  to  training,  I  quote  from 
L.  M.  H.'s  useful  "Year  Book  of  Woman's  Work,"  a 
second  edition  of  which  has  just  appeared. 

Candidates  may  enter  most  hospitals  as  probationers. 
A  few  receive  lady  pupils  who  pay.  Less  than  one  year  s 
training  is  not  to  be  recommended  to  anyone,  while  three 


years  is  the  general  period  for  which  probationers  are  en- 
gaged— ^the  first  year  as  probationers,  the  second  and 
third  as  nurses,  with  a  rising  salary.  Such  are  the  ar- 
rangements at  the  new  Westminster  Training  Sdiool  and 
Home  for  Nurses,  at  which  I  understand  there  are  still 
some  vacancies.  Were  several  ladies  to  enter  together, 
they  would,  at  any  rate,  avoid  the  uncongenial  sodetj, 
which  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  entering  most  hospitals 
as  probationers. 

The  salary,  the  first  year,  is  £16,  with  board,  lodging, 
and  washing.  Application  to  be  made  to  Miss  Merrj- 
wdather,  8,  Broad  Sanctuary,  S.W. 

At  the  Middlesex  Hospital  four  ladies  are  received  for 
training.  They  board  and  lodge  in  the  Home  for  Norses, 
attached  to  the  hospital,  and  are  charged  one  guinea  a  week. 
Young  women  are  also  trained  as  nurses  for  other  institu- 
tions at  a  charge  of  los.  a  week. 

Ladies  are  also  trained  at  St.  John  s  Nursmg  Home 
and  Sisterhood,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  at  St.  Thomas' 
University,  Charing  Cross, and  Kings  College  Hospiuls, 
and  at  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Ormond  Street.  At  St. 
Thomas',  however,  all  must  enter  on  the  same  terms,  viz^ 
as  probationers  under  the  Nightingale  Fund. 

At  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  Royal  Southern  Hospitals, 
Liverpool,  and  at  the  Infirmary,  Leicester  (address  Miss 
Burt),  ladies  can  also  obtain  training.  The  expense  at 
Leicester  is  ^40  a  year,  exclusive  of  washing. 

The  profession  has  thus  special  advantages.  It  is  not 
expensive  to  train  for ;  it  would  be  encom^ged  by  the 
medical  profession,  and  approved  by  the  sterner  sex ;  and 
the  position  of  trained  nurse  should  not  afiect  more  in- 
juriously the  social  position  of  any  gentlewoman  than 
that  of  governess.  Rightly  looked  upon,  both  callbgs 
are  honourable  and  even  sacred.  Sylvia. 

In  a  former  article  I  referred  to  Newnham  Hall.  On 
Monday  the  iSth  of  October,  this  New  Ladies'  College, 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  Colleges  at  Cambridge,  was 
formally  opened,  and  received  into  its  rooms  twenty-se\'cn 
students,  the  resident  mistress  being  Miss  Clough,  the 
sister  of  the  poet.  This  Hall  was  much  needed,  as  ac- 
commodation could  not  be  found  at  Girton  College.  The 
large  number  of  ladies  who  go  to  Cambridge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  lectures  could  not  be  provided  widi 
lodgings,  a  difiicuhy  that  will  now  be  removed.  Newn- 
ham Hall  has  been  built,  at  considerable  cost,  by  a  number 
of  -  persons  interested  in  promoting  the  higher  education 
of  women,  who  have  formed  themselves  into  a  limited 
liability  company  for  that  purpose.  The  payment  for 
one  term's  residence  at  the  Hall  is  to  be  ^20.  There 
are  some  exhibitions  and  scholarships,  which  are  open  to 
competition  and  can  be  held  by  lady  students  at  the  Hall. 
Those  ladies  who  intend  to  make  teaching  a  profession 
will  be  allowed  to  attend  the  lectures. 
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RtfL£S  AND  R&GtTLATlOKS.  AU  letters  re* 
quiring  answers  in  the  following  month's  issue 
most  be  forwarded  to  Sylvia,  care  of  Editor, 
Messrs.  Ward.  Lock,  &  Tyler.  Warwick  House, 
Paternoster  Row,  E.C.,  before  the  5th  of  each 
month. 

a.  AU  letters  asking  questions  should  be 
written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper,  and  a 
space  should  be  left  for  each  answer. 

3.  In  writing  for  advice  as  to  the  making  up 
and  altering  of  dresses,  it  is  advisable  to  men- 
tion height,  complexion,  and  colour  of  hair,  in 
order  that  the  best  combinations  of  colour  may 
be  given. 

4*  Photographs  sent  for  this  purpose  can- 
not be  returned,  unless  accompamed  by  a 
stamped  directed  envelope. 

5*  Letters  for  the  Work-ioom  must  be 
written  on  separate  paper  from  those  intended 
for  the  Drawing:-room  or  the  Exchange  Column. 

No  chanre  is  made  for  replies  to  any  ques- 
tion in  the  Work-room :  it  is  open  to  all  comers, 
and  all  are  welcome. 

As  we  give  elsewhere  all  the  latest  informa- 
tion as  to  modes  and  styles,  we  cannot  answer 
questions  as  to  the  way  of  making  up  new 
materials,  except  when  the  quantity  is  so 
limited  as  to  require  contriving,  in  which  case 
we  are  glad  to  give  our  best  help. 


As  we  are  anxious  to  give  ladies  every  assist- 
ance in  making  their  own  dresses,  we  are  glad 
to  annoance  that  courses  of  lessons  in  practical 
dressmaking  and  cutting  out  are  given  at  30, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Lessons  on 
Home  Millinery  will  also  be  given  shortly  at  the 
ame  address.  Ladies  intending  to  join  these 
clatKs  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  who  will  gladly  supply  necessary 
information  as  to  terms,  hours  of  classes,  etc. 

An  Amxrican  Subsckibkk  asks— For  what 
purposes  the  Macram6  lace  is  used  in  England  ; 
«lie  lias  used  it  only  for  brackets.  Will  the  editor 
plose  give  some  point  lace  patterns  for  brackets, 
tidies,  etc.  [Macram^  lace  may  be  used  for 
trimming  bed-hangings,  and  even  knitted  quilts. 
I  fancy  it  is  much  the  same  as  the  old-6shioned 
^k  that  our  grandmothers  called  knotting. 
Vou  should  send  twelve  stamps  to  the  Manager, 
Bazaar  Office,  32,  Wellington  Street,  for  the 
Macrame  Lace  Book,  which  contains  many  good 
Patterns  and  clear  instructions.] 

H.  F.  H.  would  feel  obliged  if  Sylvia  would 
tell  her  whether  there  is  a  band  to  form  a  collar 
to  the  pattern  of  night  dress  in  the  September 
number  of  The  Young  Englishwoman.  [The 
band  consists  of  a  straight  piece  of  calico,  width 
according  to  tsste.]  H.  F.  H.  has  tried  the 
crochet  pattern  No.  533,  but  the  directions  are 
>o  vague  that  she  cannot  make  it  out.  [The 
directions  are  not  so  fiill  as  usual,  but  I  have  just 
managed  to  do  a  pattern  from  them.  It  makes 
a  pretty  little  pattern,  though  not  exactly  like  the 
illustration,  I  confess.]  H.  F.  H.  has  taken 
Thk  Yovng  Englishwoman  some  time,  but  has 
not  asked  any  questions  before.  She  finds  it 
very  useful  and  entertaining.  H.  F.  H.  has 
Kcently  lost  her  husband  ;  as  she  is  quite  a  young 
woman,  is  it  peculiar  to  wear  a  hat  on  the  beach 
m  hot  weather,  as  the  bonnet  and  fall  are  so  very 
heavy?  [It  is  not  usual,  but  is  quite  excusable  in 
tuch  hot  weather  as  we  had  when  you  wrote  in 
September.] 


Rose  ELiZAfitTH  writes^Will  black  velvet 
and  black  silk  polonaises  or  tabliers  be  worn  over 
coloured  skirts  this  winter?  [No.]  And  will 
bhick  straw  hats  be  worn  ?  [Yes.]  What  kind 
of  mufF  would  be  suitable  for  a  lady  of  twenty- 
three?  [Any  kind  she  likes.]  Could  one  wear 
a  velvet  mantle  trimmed  with  corded  silk,  or 
ought  one  to  have  fur  for  winter  ?  [Corded  silk 
can  be  worn  in  winter.]  Will  those  little  round 
velvet  hats  that  look  fike  boys*  caps,  be  as 
fashionable  for  ladies  this  winter  as  they  were 
last?  [Turban  hats  were  not  fashionable  last 
winter,  but  they  will  always  be  worn,  more  or 
less,  in  fiirs  or  velvet.]  What  coloured  bow 
should  one  wear  at  the  throat  with  a  dress  of  the 
enclosed  pattern.  [The  very  palest  blue.]  And 
is  it  too  old-looking  for  a  young  lady  of  twenty- 
one  ?  [No.] 

LiLLA  has  enough  grey  merino  (pattern  en- 
closed) to  make  a  polonaise  or  skirt,  and  she 
would  like  to  know  which  would  be  best  for  her 
to  make  of  it,  and  what  she  could  wear  with  it, 
and  is  it  too  light  for  winter  ?  Lilla  is  short,  and 
rather  slight  [It  is  more  suitable  for  a  polonaise 
than  for  a  skirt.  Wear  it  over  velveteen  of  a 
.darker  grey.] 

Mabix  writes — Dear  madam,  seeing  the 
kindness  with  which  you  answer  all  questions 
asked  by  your  subscribers,  I  have  ventured  to 
solicit  your  kind  advice  and  assisunce.  J  have  a 
black  crape  cloth  dress,  which  has  been  very 
little  worn ;  skirt  walking  length,  body  attached  to 
skirt,  a  small  tunic  and  loose  walking  jacket,  with 
wide  sleevo,  the  skirt  has  back  and  front  width, 
and  one  pair  of  gores ;  the  material  is  40  inches 
wide.  Can  this  material  be  worn  out  of  mourn- 
ing if  dyed  ?  If  so,  I  would  like  it  dyed  plum 
colour  if  possible,  or  what  would  you  advise? 
[It  would  dye  a  dark  purple,  or  a  dark  Navy 
blue.]  Also,  will  you  kindly  give  me  a  few 
hints  as  to  how  it  could  be  made  up  prettily: 
could  it  be  mixed  with  something  warm,  such  as 
velvet,  as  I  should  want  to  wear  it  out  of  doors  ? 
[If  you  have  it  dyed  dark  purple,  you  might  have 
it  made  up  with  velvet  or  velveteen  of  the  same 
colour.  Your  loose  walking  jacket  would  perhaps 
make  a  tight  basque  jacket,  if  you  prefer  that] 
I  am  going  to  trouble  you  still  fiirther.  In  your 
article  entitled  «  Novelties  of  the  Month,**  you 
mention  a  serge  dress  which  can  be  had  from 
Madame  De  Tour,  trimmed  with  rows  of  braid, 
at  a  guinea  and  a  half  each.  If  I  sent  for  one 
must  I  send  my  pattern  to  Madame  De  Tour,  or 
how  does  she  ensure  the  dress  fitting  ?  If  you 
will  kindly  answer  these  questions  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  yo^i.  [You  can  have  the  bodice 
made  by  sending  your  measurements  round  the 
waist,  shoulders,  and  length  of  back.] 

Will  Sylvia  kindly  tell  Maxguxbita  what 
the  can  have  done  to  the  dress  like  the  enclosed 
pattern,  which  she  bought  in  the  spring,  but  has 
been  very  little  worn  because  she  disliked  the  make. 
It  is  made  with  puffings  all  down  the  firont,  and 
three  puffings  round  the  back,  about  a  quarter  ot 
a  yard  from  the  bottom.  The  back  is  long,  but 
tied  up  with  tapes  at  the  waist  j  then  there  are 
two  long  sash  ends,  with  puffings  round,  and 
tome  smaller  loops  without  them.  The  body  is 
quite  plain,  but  the  sleeves  and  band  are  trimmed 
with  brown  satin,  which  is  too  much  worn  to  use 
again.  Marguerita  is  5  feet  4  inches ;  has  dark 
brown  hair,  and  a  pale  complexion,  and  is  thu. 


and  very  upright,  which  is  the  reason  the  dress 
does  not  suit  her,  as  it  makes  her  look  like  a 
poplar  tree«  All  the  puffings  are  cut  so  that  the 
dress  could  not  be  dyed,  and  Margueriu  is  afraid 
will  prevent  it  from  being  made  up  io  any  other 
fashion  $  but  as  Sylvia  is  so  clever,  she  may  have 
some  plan  of  her  own.  Marguerita  is  so  deUghted 
with  the  journal  that  she  wishes  it  would  come 
out  every  week  instead  of  every  month.  Try 
and  answer  in  November.  [Full  tablien  suit 
slight  people  like  yourself,  much  better  than 
trimmed  skirts.  I  should  make  the  dren  into  a 
pretty  walking  costume  as  follows: — Get  six 
yards  of  brown  and  grey  checked  material  rather 
similar  to  that  of  your  dress.  Cut  out  a  tablier 
from  the  check,  long  and  full,  which  trim  with 
the  puffings  which  are  at  present  up  the  front  of 
your  dress.  For  a  short  skirt  you  can  spare  a 
^dth  from  the  back  of  your  skirt,  and  some 
material  will  be  cut  ofF  the  length  of  the  other 
back  *^dths.  With  all  this  you  can  cut  the 
principal  portions  of  the  basque  bodice  as  given  in 
our  pattern  for  two  colours  in  June.  The  other 
portions  will  be  in  the  check.  Your  present 
sleeves  will  do,  trimmed  with  a  cufF  of  the 
check«  Gather  the  tablier  up  the  finont,  and  put 
small  bows  and  ends  of  the  brown  material  down 
the  front.  Gather  it  also  on  the  hips,  and  drape 
it  gracefully  at  the  back.  This  style  will  not 
onlv  suit  your  figure  better,  but  will  agree  more 
with  your  pale  complexion  and  dark  hair,  than  an 
entirely  brown  dress.] 

Eunice  wishes  to  know  if  Sylvia  will  kindly 
tell  her  the  best  way  to  trim  and  brighten  up  a 
dress  like  pattern  enclosed.  It  is  aiade  with 
jacket-body  apron,  and  a  large  square  one  at  the 
back  (very  ugly),  and  perfecdy  plain  skirt,  no 
trimming  being  on  the  dress  whatever,  and  blue 
is  the  only  colour  that  suits  Eunice's  tall  figure, 
fair  hair,  and  complexion.  [Trim  it  with  a 
pretty  dark  and  light  grey  checked  material,  with 
a  bright  blue  line  running  through  them.  They 
have  them  at  Peter  Robinson*s  from  is.  6d. 
per  yard.  Wear  pretty  blue  bows  with  it  in 
your  hair  and  at  the  throat.  Could  you  not  cut 
off  the  comen  of  the  ugly  square  tablier,  and 
draw  it  up  with  tapes,  so  as  to  drape  more  grace- 
fuUy?] 

Idalia  writes— Dear  Sylvia,  I  have  a  dove- 
coloured  French  merino  dress  skirt,  a  little  way 
on  the  ground  at  the  back,  made  with  a  deep 
pouflF,  jacket  bodice,  coat  sleeves.  .The  dress 
has  just  been  made  a  year,  buf  I  have  never  had 
It  on,  as  the  dressmaker  was  desired  to  trim  it 
with  a  nice  contrasting  colour,  and  instead  she 
matched  it  abominably  }  so  I  took  the  trimming 
oflT  and  put  it  on  another  dress  that  it  suited, 
and  put  the  other  one  away.  I  should  like  it 
trimmed  with  black  velvet,  but  cannot  go  to 
much  expense;  and  as  I  shall  have  to  do  it  myself, 
Pshould  be  glad  if  yoa  would  tell  me  how.  Must 
I  use  piece  or  ribbon  velvet  ?  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  how  I  must  trim  it,  and  how  much 
Telvet  it  will  take  ?  [Piece  velvet  looks  best, 
but  is  rather  troublesome  to  put  on,  in  inex- 
perienced hands,  as  it  must  all  be  put  onoo  the  cross 
and  lined.  It  is  also  more  expensive  than  ribbon 
velvet.  T  cannot  tell  you  how  much  velvet  to 
get,  without  knowing  where  the  trimming  is  to 
go.  Your  dress  would  be  more  fitthionable  if 
trimmed  with  narrow  close  pleatings  of  itself,  or 
a  darker  shade  of  grey  in  merino  or  silk.  Black 
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velvet  on  coloun  it  not  much  worn  just  now.] 
Could  I  trim  a  homespun  polonaise  with  knotted 
wool  fringe  ?  Can  you  tell  me  the  price  of  it  ? 
[Yes.  From  is.  6d.  per  yard.J  What  would  Ma- 
dame Letellier  charge  for  the  flat  pattern  of  the 
polonaise,  on  fig.  548  of  this  month*s  magazine  ? 
Could  1  have  it  cut  with  sleeves  ?  Apologizing 
for  troubUhg  you,  and  hope  I  am  in  time  for  an 
answer  in  the  November  number.  [The  price  is 
given  under  the  illustration,  2s.  9d.  for  the  flat 
pattern.    You  could  have  it  with  sleeves.] 

VioLiT  presents  her  compliments  to  Sylvia, 
and  would  she  kindly  say  in  the  November 
Work-room  what  will  be  the  most  fa8hionab!e 
shape  for  winter  bonnets.  Will  they  have  turned- 
up  brims  ?  [So  far  as  I  can  tell  so  early  in  the 
season,  the  shapes  will  be  various.  The  rather 
small  shape  with  round  brim  will  probably  be  a 
favourite.]  And  will  hats  have  turned-up  brims, 
or  will  they  have  bioad  brims,  and  be  worn  down 
on  the  forehead?  [They  are  beginning  to  be 
worn  forward  again.  J  What  kind  of  veils  will 
be  most  fashionable?  [The  small  untrimmed 
mask  veil  of  net,  most  probably.]  Arc  beaded 
ones  still  worn  ?  [Very  little.]  Is  borax  good 
for  softening  hard  water  ?  I  mean  the  water  one 
washes  in,  or  does  it  injure  the  s]dn  ?  [I  do  not 
know,  but  can  recommend  a  bag  of  oatmeal  to 
be  kept  in  the  jug.]  Does  Sylvia  mean  to  say 
that  taking  a  small  supper  is  injurious  to  the  com- 
plexion? [Surely  Sylvia  never  implied  such  a  thing. 
I  think  a  slight  supper  is  a  necessary  meal  for  those 
who  dine  early,  but  rich,  hot  suppers  injure  the 
digestion, 'and  consequently,  the  complexion.] 

C.  H.  M.  is  very  grateful  to  Sylvia  for  her 
kind  advice,  and  ventures  to  trouble  her  a  second 
time.  C.  H.  M.  has  some  black  net,  with  a 
small  round  spot  on  it,  that  she  would  like  to 
make  into  a  sleeveless  jacket  and  tablier.  Would 
the  jacket  need  to  be  lined,  or  could  she  make  it 
without  a  lining  ?  Does  Sylvia  think  it  would  be 
an  improvement  to  bead  the  jacket  and  tablier  ? 
[Net  is  scarcely  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
of  beads.  The  jacket  ought  to  be  lined  with 
very  thin  black  muslin.  It  would  wear  a  very 
short  time  if  made  without  any  lining.] 

Mary  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  Sylvia  will 
give  her  a  little  ad  vice,  Mary  has  been  in  mourn- 
ing  fifteen  months  for  her  dear  mother.  She 
wishes  to  know  if  she  can  wear  a  black  velveteen 
dress  and  black  and  white  checked  tunic  for  the 
coming  winter  ?  she  having  a  large  cloak  which 
she  thinks  she  can  convert  into  a  tunic,  if  Sylvia 
thinks  it  will  be  sufficient  mourning.  [It  wiU 
be  sufficiently  deep  mourning.] 

Salliz  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  Sylvia 
would  advise  her  what  to  do  with  a  French 
merino  dress  like  pattern  enclosed.  It  is  nearly 
as  good  as  new,  but  being  in  mourning  nearly 
every  winter  since  she  has  had  it,  it  is  very  old- 
fashioned.  Would-  Sylvia  advise  her  to  have  it 
dyed  ?  [Yes.]  And  what  colour  ?  [Navy  blue 
or  prune.]  Would  it  dye  navy  blue,  brown,  or 
dark  green  ?  [Any  of  these.]  And  which  will 
be  most  fashionable  this  winter?  [Navy  blue 
and  prune.]  Can  it  be  dyed  without  unpicking  ? 
[Most  probably.]  It  is  trimmed  with  black  velvet 
and  fringe  \  could  that  be  dyed  the  same  colour 
as  the  dress  ?  [No.  Black  will  not  dye  to  the 
same  shade.]  My  height  is  5  feet  3  inches  j  am 
air,  auburn  hair,  and  rather  stout.  Would  like 
to  wear  it  with  a  black  velvet  bonnet,  trimmed 
with  very  pale  blue.  Would  be  so  obliged  if 
answered  in  the  November  number  of  Tk9 
Young  Engushwoman. 

Aiguille  will  be  glad  if  Sylvia  would  kindly 
tell  her  if  the  Bulgare  pleats  for  outdoor  dresses 
will  be  worn  during  the  coming  winter?  [Yes, 
though  not  a  very  convenient  style  for  outdoor 
dresses.   The  short  train  will  be  held  up  in  the 


left  hand,  which  will  get  very  cold  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  muff!]  And  also,  whether 
the  pleated  cuffs  for  sleeves  are  cut  straight  or  on 
the  cross  ?  [Straight.] 

Emilt  would  like  to  know  if  Sylvia  vfould 
kindly  tell  her  with  what  she  could  trim  a  large 
tight-fitting  silk  velvet  out-door  jacket,  nearly 
new;  it  is  now  trimmed  with  gimp  and  lace.  Emily 
would  like  it  trimmed  with  something  to  make 
it  look  warmer  for  winter,  but  is  afraid  sable 
would  be  too  expensive,  and  does  not  like 
imitation  fur.  [Fox  is  not  so  expensive  as  sable. 
Or  you  might  trim  it  with  uncurled  ostrich 
feathers.  Chinchilla  or  opossum  would  perhaps 
suit  your  purse.] 

Myktalx  writes — Dear  Sylvia,  I  have  not 
before  troubled  you,  but  should  be  very  glad  if 
you  would  now  give  me  your  kind  advice  on  one 
or  two  things.  Some  time  since  I  noticed  pearl 
powder  recommended  to  a  correspondent  for 
whitening  the  teeth.  I  procured  some  from  a 
chemist,  who  said  he  should  not  like  to  advise  its 
use  for  the  teeth ;  and  I  want  to  know  if  it  is 
some  particular  kind ;  and  if  so,  where  can  I 
obtain  it  ?  [I  never  heard  of  pearl  powder  being 
used  for  the  teeth.  Will  you  kindly  let  me 
know  in  what  number  it  was  recommended?] 
I  have  a  grey  felt  hat  which  has  been  very  little 
worn,  what  would  be  the  best  shape  to  have  it 
altered?  I  am  rather  short,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  have  an  oval  £ice.  The  Tyrolese  and 
Lome  shapes  used  to  suit  me,  is  there  not  some 
such  shape  being  worn  now?  [Hats  will  be 
worn  rather  high  in  the  crown  this  year.  Brims 
straight,  curved,  and  turned  up,  every  variety.] 
I  have  a  handsome  cashmere  jacket,  tight-fitting* 
in  the  back,  with  basques  beautifully  trimmed, 
but  the  fronts  are  petfectiy  plain,  and  reach 
scarcely  below  the  waist  Please  could  I  in  any 
way  lengthen  them  by  adding  a  piece  on  ?  I  am 
always  obliged  to  wear  jackets  on  account  of 
fireling  the  cold  in  my  arms.  [You  might  put 
pieces  to  the  fronts,  and  cover  the  joins  with 
trimming  to  match  that  on  the  back  basques.] 
Should  not  coat  sleeves  of  dresses  be  cut  very 
small,  so  as  to  almost  fit  the  arms  tightly? 
[Very  narrow  indeed.]  And  are  puffed  sleeves 
still  fashionable?  [Pleats  are  more  fashionable 
than  puflfs,  laid  on  quite  fiat,  either  lengthwise  or 
round  the  arm.]  Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
remedy  the  following?  I  have  a  grenadine 
bodice,  made  with  basques  back  and  ^ont,  but 
being  so  thin  a  material,  if  it  is  fastened  mode- 
rately tight  it  gives,  and  being  worn  so  loose  it 
makes  my  waist  look  so  thick.  Can  I  wear  a 
satin  waistband  with  it,  or  would  it  be  better  to 
take  away  the  firont  basques,  and  then  wear  a 
band  ?  [Tuck  the  basques  in  under  the  tunic, 
or  skirt,  and  wear  an  oxydized  chatelaine  belt.] 
Should  dresses  be  made  high  in  the  neck,  and 
tightiy  closed  up  for  out-of-door  wear  ?  [Yes.] 
And  is  it  considered  vulgar  to  wear  collars  rather 
loose  and  open  for  indoors  ?  [No,  but  it  is  not 
good  taste  to  wear  them  so  in  the  street.]  Can 
you  or  the  clever  editor  (whom  we  seem  to 
expect  to  know  everything),  tell  me  if  there  is 
any  means  of  preventing  myself  feeling  the  cold 
in  the  water.  1  am  learning  swimming,  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  it  but  for  this  one  thing.  When 
I  have  been  in  the  water  about  ten  minutes  I 
shiver  dreadflilly,  and  turn  bluey  white ;  some- 
times my  fingers  go  dead,  however  active  I  may 
be,  and  if  I  dip  my  head  much,  I  have  an 
intense  headache  afterwards.  It  does  not  arise 
from  timidity,  for  I  never  feel  the  slightest  fear, 
and  shall  be  intensely  disappointed  if  I  have  to 
give  it  up.  [It  arises  from  defective  cuculation. 
You  should  come  out  of  the  water  immediately 
you  begin  to  feel  so  cold.  Then,  perhaps,  after 
awhile  you  may  gradually  be  able  to  remain  in 


longer.]  And  now,  dear  Sylvia,  I  am  afnii  I 
am  tiring  you,  but  I  know  how  good  you  ait. 
[If  you  write  again,  please  keep  to  tbe  rales.] 

Honor  will  feel  obliged  if  Sylvia  will  gin 
her  some  directions  regarding  some  cretonoe 
work,  as  she  is  thinking  of  doing  some. 
I.  Should  the  satin  be  stretched  on  a  fxame? 
[No.  It  is  tacked  on  linen  and  worked  in  the 
haid.]  z.  Where  can  the  cretonne  be  pur- 
chased suitable  for  the  work?  [Messrs.  J. and 
J.  Simpson,  89,  Newgate  Street]  3.  After  the 
group  is  cut  out,  should  it  be  pasted  or  gummed 
on  the  satip,  and  how  b  this  to  be  done  z&oa 
satisfactorily  ?  [Paste  Is  better  than  gum.  It  re- 
quires to  be  done  very  neatly,  but  you  need  not 
be  particular 'to  paste  down  all  the  edges,  as  the 
stitches  will  keep  the  cretonne  down.]  is  there 
any  book  of  directions  published,  and  where  caa  it 
be  procured  ?  [I  do  not  know  of  any  book  ot 
directions.  The  work  has  been  described  more 
than  once  in  Tmb  Young  Engusbwomav.  Ii 
is  not  difficult,  but  requires  taste  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  birds,  leaves,  and  flowers.] 

VxaxNA  writes — Will  Sylvia  kindly  advise 
me  what  kind  of  jacket  to  have  this  winter.  1 
want  black,  and  one  that  will  be  useful  for  some 
time  to  come  ?  Will  the  double-breasted  pilot 
jackets  be  fashionable  this  winter?  [Ckch 
jackets  will  be  fiishionable.  They  will  be 
rather  long,  and  trimmed  with  braid,  passe- 
menterie, or  fur.  2.  Naturally  you  get  hot  when 
you  dance.  I  know  of  no  remedy.]  Will  kxse 
one  send  the  words  of  **  Robin  Adair."  [Pleaie 
send  a  sumped  addressed  envelope,  that  the  words 
may  be  forwarded  to  you.] 

£.  A.  J.  presents  her  very  kind  regards  ts 
Sylvia,  and  would  be  glad  if  she  would  tell  her 
what  kind  of  jacket  will  be  worn  this  winter' 
Her  income  is  not  large,  and  she  can  only  afbrd 
about  21S.,  25s.,  30s.,  or  35s.,  and  she  does 
not  know  at  aU  what  to  choose.  2.  Also,  wktt 
kind  of  dress  would  be  serviceable  and  look  oice 
for  church,  and  generally  for  best,  what  matexiii, 
etc.  ?  The  trimmings  and  way  of  make  £.  A. 
J.  can  always  gather  from  the  magazine.  [Qoth 
jackets  will  be  fashionable  this  winter.  Are  you 
skilful  enough  to  cut  one  out  by  the  pattern  given 
this  month  ?  If  so,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  a 
good  cloth,  and  have  it  nude  at  home.  The 
fashionable  trimmings  are  braid,  passementerie, 
uncurled  ostrich  feathers,  or  fur.  A  very  dark 
blue  cloth  keeps  the  colour  better  than  a  Uack 
one  If  you  cannot  make  a  jacket  yourself,  yoa 
should  be  able  to  buy  a  pretty  good  doth  oae 
trimmed  with  braid  for  35s.  A  good  tailor 
usually  makes  ladies'  jackeU  a  better  fit  than  job 
can  buy  them  ready  made.  I  am  about  to  ia- 
quire  prices  of  one  or  two,  and  will  let  you  know 
next  month.  ^,  Serge,  cloth,  vivogne,  rep, 
satin  cloth,  or  winter  homespun.] 


HOME  DRESSMAKING. 

Maoamk  Adblx  Lstslusk  begs  toannouoce 
that  ladies  can  have  their  own  materials  inxd 
at  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Gardes,  at  a 
moderate  charge,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  a»d 
Fridays,  from  ten  to  one  o'clock. 

A  course  of  lessons  in  Practical  Dresanaki'o| 
for  ladies,  cutting  out,  etc,  will  be  given  at  the 
above  address,  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  from 
two  to  half-past  three  o'clock,  by  an  expericDced 
dressmaker. 

Ladies  intending  ^  join  these  claaes  aie  n:> 
quested  to  communicate  with  Madame  Adde 
Letellier,  30,  HenrietU  Street,  Covent  Garden,  as 
to  terms,  etc. 

Marmxon's  Dsntilans,  aa  exceUeot  and 
refreshing  wash  for  the  teeth,  may  be  had  at  30, 
HenrietU  Street,  Coveiit  Garden, 
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OUR  DRAWING-ROOM. 


Rules.— I.  All  letters  for  insertion  in  the 
following  month's  issue  must  be  forwarded  be- 
fore the  8th  of  each  month  to  Sylvia,  carg 
OF  Editor,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler, 
Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

3.  Letters  must  be  written  on  one  side  only 
of  the  paper. 

3.  Name  and  address  must  be  sent  in  full, 
though  neither  will  be  published  where  a  nom- 
de- flume  is  used. 

4.  Letters  for  the  Drawing-room  must  be 
written  on  separate  paper  from  those  intended 
for  the  Work-room  or  the  Exchange  Column. 

5.  No  charge  is  made  for  replies  to  ques- 
tions.   Our  Drawing-room  is  open  to  aU. 


Aunt  Polly  writes,— Can  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  tell  me  where  the  following 
words  occur  in  the  Bible,  "Cleanliness  is  next 
to  Godliness."  [These  words  are  not  in  the 
Bible.]  My  sister  and  I  have  been  subscribers 
for  the  last  four  years,  and  it  is  the  first  time 
tha^  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  a 
question ;  and  we  think  that  yours  is  a  very 
nice  journal,  and  we  always  recommend  it  to 
oup  friends  when  they  say  they  cannot  get  any- 
thing nice  to  read. 

AN  Irish  Subscriber  writes,— I  would  be 
so  grateful  if  you  could  tell  me  what  editions 
of  classical  books— I  mean  translations  of  old 
Latin  authors,  etc. — that  a  woman  may  read 
herself  or  for  her  boys  P  [Bohn's.]  Are  those 
nose  machines  advertised  by  A.  Ross  of  any 
use?  [I  do  not  know  anyone  who  has  used 
one.  Saeod  a  couple  of  stamps  to  Mr.  Ross, 
348,  High  Holbom,  and  he  will  send  the  pam- 
phlet. Your  letter  is  writt^  with  such  pale 
ink  that  I  cannot  decipher  the  remainder.] 

Nbixib  «rrites,»I  hope  you  will  foigive 
me  troubling  you  again,  but  I  have  to  tluink. 
those  kind  correspondents  for  sending  me  the 
words  of  "Onward.  Christian  Soldiers,"  for 
which  I  am  very  much  obliged ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  accept  my  heartiest  thanks  for  kindly 
inserting  the  same  ;  and  I  shall  have  to  ask 
your  kind  forbearance  for  the  following  queries. 
I  have  learned  music,  but  sometimes  when  I 
am  playing  I  have  to  stop  to  ascertain  what 
the  notes  are.  [Practice  will  soon  enable  you 
to  remember  the  notes.  Practise  diligently 
and  carefully.]  Would  you  kindly  give  me  the 
pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  following 
words,  viz. :  a  la  Chinoise ;  infra  dig. ;  c'est 
une  aatre  chose ;  aux  fines  herbes  ;  bretzel ; 
sauer  kraut ;  fleur-de-lis.  [It  is  difficult  to 
convev  the  pronunciation  of*  French  words  by 
our  English  sounds,  but  I  will  do  my  best. 
A  la  Chinoise — ah  la  sheen-was,  means,  in  the 
Chinese  style.  Infra  dig.  is  pronounced  as  it 
is  spelled,  and  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin 
Infra  Dignitatum,  meaning,  "beneath  one's 
dignity."  C'est  une  autre  chose^Sate  oon 
obtre  shose,  means,  *'That  is  a  different 
thing."  Aux  fines  herbes— o  feens  airb,  is 
an  expression  in  cookery,  meaning,  "made 
of  dressing  fish  by  stewing  them  with  various 
dried  herbs.  Bretzel,  pronounced  as  spelled, 
is  German  for  cracknel.  Sauer  kraut,  pro- 
nounced sour  krout,  is  a  German  preparation 
of  pickled  cabbage.  The  fleur-de-lis— flur-de- 
lee,  is  the  emblem  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.] 
What  are  bouillonnes?  [Bouillonnes  arepum.  j 
Could  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  whitening  the 
hands?  [Wash  them  with  oatmeal  soap  in 
warm  water.  Always  dry  them  thoroughly 
after  washing,  and  wear  gloves  as  much  as 
possible,  /dso  keep  your  wrists  covered.] 
I  saw  one  of  your  correspondents  asked  about 


church  decorations ;  if  you  could  give  us  any 
hints  as  to  gariands,  etc.,  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  valued  by  many  of  your  correspon- 
dents. [In  the  December  number  we  hope  to 
give  some  suggestions  as  to  tasteful  decora- 
tion.] I  cannot  procure  the  copy-books  that 
you  mentioned  at  any  of  the  stationers  near 
where  I  am  living,  so  I  do  not  know  where  to 
procure  them.  [Send  one  shillingsworth  of 
stamps  to  Madame  Adele  Letellier,  30,  Hen- 
rietta Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  she  will  send 
you  some.  I  think  they  are  threepence  each.1 
I  noticed  with  regret  the  remarks  of  an  Old 
Subscriber  last  month  ;  but  I  hope  you  don't 
feel  disposed  to  suppress  the  questions.  I 
think  the  "Work-room"  and  "Drawing- 
room  "  very  useful.  I  generally  turn  to  them 
first.  For  mstance.  if  one  asks  about  a  black 
silk  dress,  the  answer  to  that  query  may  serve 
many  more.  I  have  found  much  benefit  from 
answers  to  querists  similarly  situated  to  myself. 
Those  who  appreciate  Sylvia's  letters  are  far 
more  numerous  than  those  who  do  not.  I  am 
sure.  The  magazine  gets  dearer  every  month  ; 
the  articles  on  Novelties,  etc.,  make  it  more 
attractive  every  time.  I  am  sure  I  have 
scarcely  patience  to  wait  for  the  time  for  them 
to  appsar ;  the  tales  are  so  nice,  but  there  is 
one  drawback,  and  that  is,  you  have  to  wait  so 
long  after  reading  one  before  you  get  the  other. 
I  have  recommended  it  to  all  my  friends,  and 
they  say  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  journal  in 
existence.  [I  agree  with  you  that  publishing 
the  question  jnakes  the  answer  more  interesting 
and  useful,  and  am  glad  you  find  the  "  Work- 
room" of  practical  benefit.] 

Ino  is  extremely  obliged  to  J.  B.  H.  for 
the  words  of  song,  Happy  be  Thy  Dreams. 

Pine-Aloe  presenu  her  compliments  to 
the  Editor,  and  sends  a  recipe  asked  for  by 
one  of  your  correspondents  some  time  ago,  for 
removing  spots  and  grease  from  marble. 
Make  a  paste  with  fullers'  earth  and  hot  water ; 
cover  the  spots  with  it  and  let  it  dry  on }  and 
the  next  day  scour  it  off  with  soft  or  yellow 
soap.  Also,  someone  asked  if  there  was  any 
kind  of  cord  for  hanging  pictures  besides  blind- 
cord.  Pine-Aloe  has  seen  a  kind  of  gilt  wire 
for  the  purpose. 

Aiguille  writes,— In  the  October  number 
of  The  Young  Englishwoman,  C.  C.  W. 
asks  for  something  interesting  on  history  or 
other  instructive  subjects.  Will  she  allow  me 
to  recommend  Buckle's  "History  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  England."  If  C.  C.  W.  has  any  inte- 
rest at  all  in  history,  and  will  read  the  book 
with  a  good  dictionary  and  a  great  deal  of 
patience,  she  will  find  it  both  interesting  and 
instructive.  It  is  published  in  three  volumes, 
by  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 

Muriel  writes,— Although  I  am  not  a  very 
Old  Subscriber,  I  must  write  a  few  lines  to  say 
how  entirely  I  disagree  with  the  letter  written 
to  you  by  one  who  so  called  herself  in  last 
month's  number  of  The  Young  English- 
woman. To  me,  your  letters  are  one  of  the 
especial  attractions  of  the  magazine  ;  and  the 
unfailing  patience,  courtesy,  and  kindness  with 
which  you  reply  to  even  the  most  tiresome 
questioner,  set  an  example  which  many  of  us 
would  do  well  to  follow  in  our  every-day  life. 
[Sylvia  thanks  Muriel  very  warmly  for  her  kind 
and  encouraging  words.] 

Eugenie  having  been  a  subscriber  to  The 
Young  Engushwoman  for  many  years,  feels 
sure  that  Sylvia  will  kindly  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions.  Where  can  Eugenie  dispose  of 
plain  needlework  made  in  the  village  school. 
Also  ladies'  fancy-work,  to  be  sold  for  church 
purposes.   [Perluips  some  of  our  readers  may 


be  able  to  help  Eugenie.]  Also,  if  she  can  tdl 
her  of  anything  that  would  destroy  moths  and 
insects  almost  instantaneously.  Eugenie  is 
collecting,  and  does  not  like  the  idea  of  pin- 
ning them.  [The  fumes  of  sulphur  are  sup- 
posed to  kill  insects  instantaneously  ;  but  I  clo 
not  know  if  this  mode  injures  the  specimens  in 
any  way.] 

Edna  writes,— i.  Where  could  Velouline 
and  Golden  Ointment  be  procured  ?  And  what 
is  the  cost  of  each  ?  [Veloutine  can  be  had  of 
M.  Jozeau,  Haymarket.  I  do  not  know  the 
price.  Golden  Ointment  may  be  obtained 
through  any  good  chemist;  small  bottle,  2s.  6d.] 
Where  could  she  get  a  good  set  of  pearls- 
imitation,  of  course  ?  [Packer's,  Regent  Street.] 
a.  Might  onyx  ornaments  be  worn  for  evening  f 
[Yes,  but  not  in  full  dress.]  3.  Would  it  be 
considered  good  taste  for  Edna  to  wear  a  white 
straw  bonnet  during  the  winter,  trimmed  with 
dark  violet  velvet,  with  a  merino  and  velvet 
costume  of  the  same  colour.  [Yes.] 

[All  correspondents  who  write  for  the  words 
of  songs  or  verses  must  enclose  a  stamped, 
diretted  envelope,  as  we  cannot  occupy  our 
space  with  them  in  future.] 

Nina  writes, — Can  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents give  me  directions  how  to  mount  skeleton- 
ized leaves?  I  have  the  leaves  ready,  and 
should  much  prefer  mounting  them  myself  than 
sending  them  away  to  be  done  ;  and  with  your 
kind  help  I  shall,  no  doubt,  succeed. 

LiLLA  will  be  grateful  if  Sylvia  will  kindly 
answer  the  following  questions  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  of  The  Young  Englishwoman:— 
What  is  the  price,  by  post,  of  Rimmel's  curling 
fluid  ?  And  is  it  quite  harmless  ?  Should  one 
have  a  white  cloth  over  a  chest  of  drawers  in  a 
bedroom  ?  [It  looks  tidier.]  And  if  so,  of  what 
material  should  it  be?   [Similar  to  that  on  the 
toilet-table.]   Is  a  green  French  merino  dress 
(pattern  enclosed)  suitable  for  walking,  or  would 
it  be  too  gaudy  and  vulgar  ?  [Questions  for  the 
Work-room  must  be  written  on  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper.]    What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
saitiiniere,  eggery,  and  epergne  ?  [A  sardiniere 
is  a  small  dish  in  which  sardines  maybe  sent  to 
table,  instead  of  in  the  tin,  which  looks  so  ugly. 
I  never  heard  of  an  eggery.   An  epergne  is  an 
ornament  for  the  dinner  or  supper  table.]  And 
what  are  serviette  rings  ?  [Rings  for  putting 
round  dinner-napkins  when  rolled  up  after  use. 
•The  rings  are  numbered,  so  that  each  person 
knows  his  own  napkin.]  Is  there  any  difference 
between  a  breakfast  and  a  dinner  cruet-stand  ? 
[Sometimes  a  larger  cruet-stand  is  used  for  the 
dinner-table,  but  the  larger  ones  are  now  un- 
fashionable.   It  is  preferred  to  have  them 
smaller  and  more  numerous.]   What  is  the  use 
of  salvers?  [Servants  hand  cards  and  letters 
on  them.]   Also  of  breakfast  stands  ?  [Do  you 
mean  the  revolving  stands  for  the  breakfast 
table  ?  They  are  useful,  because  they  enable 
each  person  to  reach  what  they  want  by  merely 
tvristing  round  the  stand.]    Of  what  does  a 
toilet  set  consist  P   [Bottles  for  perfume,  a  box 
for  powder,  and  smaller  bottles,  all  in  china  or 
glass .]   What  are  toilet  bottles  fqr  ?  [For  hold- 
ing scentj   And  what  is  papier  mache?   [It  is 
rather  difficult  to  describe,  though  one  sees  it 
every  day.   Webster  says,  "  A  substance  made 
of  a  pulp  from  rags,  and  cast  in  a  mould,  used 
for  ornamental  work."   See  "Work-room"  for 
answers  to  your  other  questions ;  and  having 
answered  them  all,  may  1  ask  you  one?  Why 
do  you  send  me  three  or  four  dififerent  letters, 
all  containing  several  questions,  but  with  a  dif- 
ferent signature  to  eachP   I  asked  you  in  a 
former  Number  always  to  use  the  same  nom  de 
plume  \  but  this  month  I  have  received  three 
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letters  from  you,  each  with  a  different  name.  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  knowingly  give  me  more 
trouble  than  is  necessary  ;  and  when  I  tell  vou 
that  I  have  to  alter  the  names,  and  refer  back  to 
the  one  you  first  adopted,  I  think  you  will 
kindly  call  yourself  Lilla  for  the  future,  espe- 
cially as  you  can  have  no  object  in  using  a 
dozen  different  names.  We  do  not  limit  the 
niunber  of  questions  to  be  asked,  as  you  must 
have  perceived,  for  you  are  one  of  my  most 
constant  correspondents,  and  I  conclude  there- 
fore that  you  are  a  constant  reader. — Sylvia.! 

Black  Eyes  asks,— Will  you  please  tell 
me  if  Madame  Adelina  Patti  has  any  children, 
and  if  they  have  fine  voices  like  their  mother. 
[I  do  not  know  if  the  Marquise  de  Caux  has 
any  children.]  Please  how  should  the  word 
Tarantdle  be  pronounced  ?  [Tarangtel  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  pronunciation  in  Eng- 
lish, but  the  an  is  sounded  very  softly  m 
French.]  Can  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers 
tell  me  of  a  pretty  and  rather  difficult  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  ' '  When  other  lips  and 
other  hearts  ;"  or  I  tielieve  the  real  name  is, 
Then  you'll  remember  me. "  I  should  be  very 
much  pleased  if  some  one  would  kindly  send 
me  through  the  "  Drawing-room the  words  of 
the  above  song.  [Kindly  send  your  name  and 
address,  with  stamped  envelope,  for  the  words 
to  be  forwarded,  as  our  space  is  too  valuable  to 
be  occupied  with  words  of  songs.]  I  see  some 
lady  has  advised  you  only  to  print  the  answers 
of  the  letters  sent  you.  I  myself  should  be 
very  sorry,  as  some  of  them  nave  been  very 
useful  to  me.  I  hope  the  Editor  will  pardon 
the  long  letter,  and  answer  my  questions  in  the 
next  journal. 

Kate  will  be  much  obliged  if  Sylvia  wiQ 
inform  her  in  next  month's  Young  English- 
woman what  should  be  done  if  you  must  not 
give  your  card  to  a  servant  who  opens  the  door 
to  you  on  making  a  call,  as,  in  the  answer  to 
a  correspondent  in  the  September  number, 
Sylvia  distinctly  says,  "  Certainly  not."  [Say 
vour  name  distinctly  to  the  servant,  and  follow 
fkim  or  her  to  the  door  of  the  drawing-room, 
which  he  or  she  opens,  and  says  your  name  to 
her  mistress.] 

Eunice  would  be  very  glad  if  some  one 
would  kindly  tell  her  the  proper  way  to  set 
dessert  upon  a  table,  if  the  glasses  should  be 
placed  on  or  by  the  plates,  if  mats  are  proper 
on  the  plates,  and  leaves  round  the  dishes. 
Eunice  thinks  The  Young  Englishwoman 
the  most  useful  and  sensible  magazine  ever 
written,  and  fully  appreciates  it.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  an  illustration  of  a  letter  should  be 
given  in  it,  to  give  an  idea  how  to  conform  to 
rules,  as  so  many  cause  Sylvia  so  much  trouble, 
the  writer  included  ?  [On  each  plate  is  placed 
a  d'oyleyand  a  finger-glass,  half  full  of  water  ; 
also  a  silver  knife  and  fork.  By  the  right  side 
of  each  plate  the  wine-glasses  are  placed,  their 
number  and  variety  regulated  by  the  wines  you 
intend  to  give  your  guests.  Leaves  look  pretty 
round  the  dishes.  If  you  cannot  get  real  leaves, 
there  are  very  pretty  artificial  ones  sold  for  the 
purpose.  The  rules  for  letters  are  not  difficult 
to  follow.  You  have  observed  them  carefully. 
Many  thanks  for  doing  so.] 

Eileen  presents  her  compliments  to  Sylvia, 
and  requests  her  opinion  of  the  enclosed  pat- 
tern of  wall-paper  ;  it  is  intended  for  a  large, 
lofty  bedroom,  with  two  windows  facing  the 
north,  and  a  large  black  marble  chimney-piece, 
fit  is  a  very  pretty  paper  for  a  large  room.] 
What  sort  and  colour  carpet,  window,  and  bed- 
hangings,  etc.,  would  suit  with  it.  [They  must 
be  of  a  warm  colour,  as  the  grey  in  the  paper 
is  very  cold  and  pure.  A  crimson  felt  carpet, 
and  striped  grey  and  crimson  chintz  for  bed- 
hangings  and  windows.]  Are  crochet  or  knitted 
quilts  nice  for  a  respectable  bedroom  ?  And  as 
there  are  two  beds  in  the  room,  ought  their 
hangings  to  be  alike  or  different  ?  It  is  my  own 
and  sister's  room,  and  we  wish  to  have  it  vecy 
pretty.  [Nothing  is  nicer  than  crochet  or 
knitted  quilts.  You  mig:ht  line  one  with  crimson, 
to  match  the  bed-hangings.  The  hangings  of 


tx>th  beds  should'  be  alike.]  Does  a  mahogany 
toilet  table  require  a  cover,  and  of  what  sort  ? 
Would  it  do  to  have  only  strips  of  bed-side 
carpet  for  the  floor?  I A  made  dimity  toilet 
cover.  This  would  be  the  cleanlier  and 
healthier  plan.  You  might  have  the  boards 
beeswaxed,  as  they  do  abroad.]  Are  glass  or 
china  bedroom  candlesticks  used  ?  [Yes.  The 
safest  are  those  with  glass  up  to  the  top  of  the 
candle.] 

Daisy  will  fed  obliged  to  Sylvia  if  she  will 
tell  her  some  way  of  doing  her  hair,  which  is 
red,  rather  short,  but  very  thick.  Daisy  is 
twenty  years  of  age,  rather  short,  and  has 
always  been  accustomed  to  curls,  as  her  hair 
curls  naturally ;  but  she  thinks  it  is  quite  time 
she  did  it  up  in  some  fresh  way,  as  it  makes  her 
look  so  very  young.  [As  it  is  very  thick,  could 
not  Daisy  pin  her  hair  up  in  curls,  so  as  to  suit 
her.  The  curls  should  be  rather  high  over  the 
forehead,  and  not  too  low  at  the  back.] 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

I.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be 
addressed — 

TotA£  Editor  of 
The  Young  Englishwoman, 

Warwick  House,  PaUmosUr  Row, 
London,  E.C» 

( Young  Englishwoman's  Exchange, ) 
RULES. 

*  2.  All  letters  must  contain  a  large,  fuUv** 
duected,  stamped  envelope,  the  stamp  to  be 
enclosed,  not  amxed. 

3.  Notices  must  be  written  legibly  on  one 
side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  separate  and  distinct 
from  communications  for  the  Drawing-room  or 
Work-room. 

4.  Announcements  of  the  nature  of  an  Ad- 
vertisement cannot  appear  in  this  column. 

5.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  The  Young 
Englishwoman's  Exchange  is  threepence  for 
every  twelve  words,  and  one  penny  extra  for 
every  additional  four  words,  except  in  cases 
where  the  address  is  published.  The  insertion, 
in  these  cases,  is  free. 

6.  The  only  articles  that  can  be  advertised 
for  sale  are  Books  and  Music. 

7.  All  articles  of  wearing  apparel  advertised 
for  exchange  must  be  new;  Furs,  Laoes, 
Shawls,  and  Rugs  alone  excepted. 

8.  Notices  must  be  sent  before  the  zoth  of 
preceding  month. 

9.  We  cannot  continue  to  publish  long  lists 
of  music.  These  form  uninteresting  matter  for 
general  readers.  Therefore,  advertisers  will 
oblige  by  substituting  for  the  lists  these  words, 
"  Lists  sent  on  application." 

Cousin  Maggie  wishes  to  obtain  Mis- 
understood (Florence  Montgomery) ;  Woman's 
Friendship  (Grace  Aguilar).  She  will  give  in 
return  four  pieces  of  music  or  songs  for  each 
book.  Cousin  Maggie  has  a  large  number  of 
books  in  the  Lily  Series,  which  she  would  ex- 
change for  music.  Send  for  list  to  M.  A.  P., 
Post  Office,  Low  Bentham,  near  I..Ancaster. 

X.  Z.  Z.  has  "The  Young  Ladies' Jour- 
nal," bound,  1864  ;  would  like  to  exchange  for 
' '  Argosy, "  1 874.  ' '  Englishwoman's  Domestic 
Magaane,"  Vols.  V.,  Vf.,  VII.,  VIII.,  bound  ; 
also  "Family  Herald, »'  from  Vols.  L  to  XII., 
except  Vol.  V.  Would  like  offers  for  exchange 
(good  class  of  works).  10,  Portland  Place, 
Circus  Road.  St.  John's  Wood. 

A.  Z.  R.  has  a  most  amusing  game  of 
Fortune-telling,  for  vrinter  evenings,  sent  free 
for  13  stamps  ;  and  an  excellent  recipe  for  the 
complexion,  easy  of  preparation  and  most 
efficacious,  16  stamps.— Address,  Post  Ofi^ce^ 
Witney,  Oxon. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Howell,  6,  Clarkehonse  Road, 
Sheffield,  will  give  full  price  for  the  April, 
May,  June,  July,  August,  and  Septemt)er 
numbers  of  the  "  Quiver"  for  1870. 


Advertisements  of  Lady  s  Work,  Pet  Animals, 
etc,  for  this  fart  of  the  PaUr,  art  charged 
or  at  the  raU  of  One  Shilling  for  Twelve 
Words. 

Correct  delineation  of  Handwriting,  Names 
poetically  delineated.  Photos  physiognomised. 
Each  13  stamps.  To  N.  N.,  address  with 
Editor. 

Ladies'  Gaiters.  New  style  for  coming 
season.  Serviceable,  comfortable,  charming, 
ao  sumps,  N.  N.,  address  with  Editor. 

A  Lady  is  anxious  to  obtain  remunerative 
employment  as  Wood-engraver.  Would  not 
object  to  work  from  home.  Any  subject  under- 
taken. Would  be  willing  to  give  a  small  cotn- 
mission  to  anyone  obtaining  employment  for 
her.   Address  with  Editor. 

Miss  A.  supplies  Christmas  Cards,  band- 
painted,*  with  mottoes.  Small  size,  as.  6d. ; 
large,  3s.  6d.   Address  with  Editor. 

Pauline  wants  The  Young  English-  i 
woman  for  March  and  November.  1874.  Will 
give  full  price,  and  pay  postage. — Address.  I 
Pauline,  Greenmount,  Omagh,  Ireland. 

Miss  Clyde,  North  Devon  Lodge.  Bide- 
ford.  Devon,  sends  20  roots  of  Devonshire  feras 
6  varieties,  for  la  stamps,  postage  ad.  Sbc 
sends  a  box  containing  100  roou,  9  varieties.  | 
for  5s.   No  charge  for  package. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD, 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Work- 
room" and  "  Drawing-room  "  from  ladies  re- 
siding abroad,  they  appear  to  experience  great 
difficulty  in  obtaimng  artides  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style  ;  and  it  seems  almost 
impossible  for  dwellers  in  India,  America,  and 
Australia,  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine 
which,  to  those  who  live  at  home,  have  almost 
become  necessaries.  The  convenience,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  considerable  that  woold 
accrue  to  our  subscribers  abroad,  and  even  at 
home  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops^ 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  oorrespood 
with  someone  in  London  capable  of  executing 
commissions  for  ladies. 

It  is  in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  usefol  in 
this  way  that 

Madame  Adele  Leteluer. 
30,  Henriitta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

London,  W.C. 

has  made  arrangements  which  enable  her  to 
execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies 
are  requested  to  be  very  precise  in  giving  de- 
tails, descriptions,  etc..  of  the  artides  tbej 
order,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change 
them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 


[Advertisement,] 
Infant  Mortality.— We  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  writing  in  commendation  of  Patent 
Medicines  generally,  but  as  a  safe  remedy  for 
difficult  teething,  convulsions,  flatulency,  and 
affections  of  the  bowels  is  frequently  required, 
we  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  mothers  to 
Atkinson  and  Barker's  Royal  Infants' 
Preservative.  Unlike  those  pemidous  stii* 
pefactives  which  tend  to  weaken  and  prevent 
the  growth  of  children,  this  Preser?!^^ 
gradually  improves  the  he^dth  and  strengtlns 
the  constitution,  and  bom  its  stmplidty,  in  00 
case  can  it  do  harm,  indeed  it  may  be  giwa 
with  safety  immediately  after  birth.  For  neuiv 
a  centuiy  this  real  Preservative  of  Infiats" 
Life  has  been  recognized  throughout  the  world 
as  the  best  Medidne  for  all  disorders  of  Infuts. 
and  is  sold  by  Chemists  everywhere,  in  is.  i^d. 
Bottles  of  the  same  quality  as  supplied  to 
Queen  Victoria  for  the  Royal  Chil- 
dren. 


YOUNG  LADIES. 


VIL — ^Thb  Young  Lady  at  Christmas  Time. 


TN  bringing  to  a  close  the  essays  under  this  heading, 
in  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  some  of 
the  prominent  characteristics  jof  young  ladies,  and  offer  in 
a  respectful  and  most  sincere  spirit  a  few  hints,  which 
may  not  have  been  found  unworthy  their  consideration, 
it  seems  natural  and  fitting  that  we  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  time  of  the  year  when  the  lines  we  write 
will  come  before  our  readers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  attractive  as  a  young  lady  always  is,  she  shows  pre- 
eminently at  the  holiday  time  which  bids  farewell  to  one 
year  and  ushers  in  another.  Summer  fetes  and  out-of- 
door  amusements  are  well  adapted  for  graceful,  pleasant, 
cheerful,  young  ladies  to  show  to  advantage,  but  winter 
seems  to  be  the  season  when  the  domestic  character  is 
most  developed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  social 
gatherings  appropriate  to  the  time  give  opportunity  for 
the  exhibition  of  accomplishments,  and  those  graces  of 
manner  which  are  so  peculiarly  charming. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Christmas,  which  has  so  many 
associations  to  induce  serious  thought,  should  be  made  a 
peg  on  which  to  hang  so  much  nonsense  as  is  commonly 
written  about  it.  Where  there  is  so  very  much  gush,  we 
fear  there  is  but  little  sincerity.  We  should  wear  the 
white  robes  of  charity,  peace,  and  good-will  all  the  year 
round,  and  not  be  left  to  look  for  them  in  our  spiritual 
wardrobes  when  the  Christmas  bells  are  ringing.  We 


should  make  music  in  our  hearts  at  all  times,  and  not 
try  only  to  attune  our  voices  to  the  modulations  of  a 
Christmas  carol.  One  of  the  greatest  moral  charms  of  a 
woman — as,  indeed,  of  all  responsible  beings — is  sin- 
cerity J  affectation  of  geniality  which  is  not  natural,  of 
charity  which  is  not  felt,  is  unworthy  insincerity.  There 
is  a  great  tendency  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  '^talk 
Christmas,"  to  "  act  Christmas,"  and  be  therewith  satis- 
fied, as  if  the  annual  celebration  was  a  kind  of  charade  in 
which  all  members  of  the  family  were  cast  for  characters 
— the  father  to  appear,  for  this  occasion  only,  as  the  jolly 
host,  all  hilarity  and  good  fellowship  the  mother  as  the 
liberal  housewife,  with  abundant  stores  of  dainties,  the  very 
genius  of  good  dinners  and  desserts ;  and  the  daughters 
white-robed  ingentiees,  all  innocent  chatter,  high  spirits, 
and  flirtation. 

Very  pretty  all  this,  and  not  unfrequently  very  well 
acted — but  still  acted  j  and  young  ladies,  to  whom  especially 
we  address  these  remarks,  may  well  consider  that,  if  these 
qualities  are  so  attractive  at  Christmas  parties,  most  likely 
they  would  be  attractive  all  the  year  round.  Not,  of 
course,  that  dancing  and  playing  are  to  be  their  invariable 
occupations, but  that  the  artlessnessand  cheerfulness  should 
be  the  accompaniments  of  daily  life,  not  put  on  at  the 
end  of  the  year  with  book-muslin  and  blue  ribbons. 

A  favourite  occupation  for  }oung  ladies  at  Christmas 
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time  is  church  decoration^  and  very  charming  a  church 
looks,  with  holly  and  other  evergreens  gracefully  adorning 
reading-desk  and  pillar,  font  and  chancel.  There  is  room 
for  the  display  of  considerable  taste  in  such  adornments^ 
a  taste  which  is  generally  better  exhibited  by  women  than 
by  men^  except^  of  course,  regularly  trained  decorators.  It 
is  very  pleasant  to  see  a  party  of  young  ladies  hard  at  work 
twisting  wreaths,  making  floral  monograms,  and  selecting 
suitable  inscriptions,  while  rector  and  curate  smile  ap- 
provingly, utter  mild  and  most  decorous  little  jokes,  and 
express  themselves  as  delighted  with  the  result  of  the  day's 
work  in  the  chilly  church.  No  doubt  they  are  greatly 
obliged,  for  th^  incumbent  and  curate  of  St.  A—  feel 

that  the  church  of  St.  B  ,  the  next  parish,  will  be 

greatly  inferior  in  appearance ;  and  even  zealous  and 
spiritual  clergymen  are  not  always  superior  to  such  little 
vanities,  and  even  jealousies.  When  Christmas  Day 
comes,  the  ladies  who  have  worked  so  well  are  charmed 
with  the  result,  and  perhaps  think  that  they  have  per- 
formed in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  a  religious  duty. 
Is  any  one  of  them  quite  sure  that  she  was  thinking  only 
of  spiritual  things  when  she  was  tying  up  bunches  of 
evergreens,  and  pricking  her  fingers  with  holly  leaves  ? 
It  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  some  of  them 
went  to  the  work  only  because,  as  somebody  else  was  going, 
they  did  not  choose  to  stay  away,  or  because  somebody 
might  think  they  were  not  so  religious  as  they  ought  to 
be,  if  they  were  not  zealous  in  the  cause  of  evergreens  and 
red  berries.  It  may  be,  too,  that  some  feared  that  ab- 
sence from  the  church  on  such  an  occasion  would  insure 
non-invitation  to  the  delightful  party  which  the  wife  of 
the  rector  always  gives  at  Christmas  time,  or  a  gbnce  of 
cold  disapprobation  from  the  particularly  gentlemanly  and 
accomplished  young  curate,  whose  advice  is  so  instruc- 
tive when  seeing  the  ladies  home  from  the  village 
school,  and  who  has  such  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
botany,  and  such  an  admirable  taste  for  embroidery.  It 
is  not  exactly  religious  either,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 


word,  to  be  very  disagreeable  after  reaching  home  because 
the  work  of  another  young  lady  is  highly  praised,  or  to  go 
to  bed  in  an  ill-temper,  with  the  repeated  assertion,  "  I 
am  sure  I  have  caught  my  death  of  cold  in  that  bothering 
church."  It  does  not,  besides,  show  a  very  elevated  state 
of  religious  feeling  if  the  thoughts  are  fixed  during  service 
on  Christmas  morning  on  the  floral  decorations,  and  a 
ymmg  lady  whispers  while  kneeling  for  the  general  con- 
fession, *'I  knew  my  monogram  would  look  sweetly 
pretty,  and  don't  it,  mamma  ?  " 

Here,  as  in  other  matters,  we  must  not  make  mistakes, 
and  yet  how  easy  it  is  to  make  them.  Church  decoration 
is  a  graceful  work,  but  it  is  not  in  itself  a  religious  work : 
for  religion  is  a  matter  of  conscience  and  the  heart—of 
conscience,  as  aflects  our  individual  responsibility ;  of  the 
heart,  as  enlarging  our  capacity  of  Christian  love  for  others. 
It  is  the  motive  of  work  which  sanctifies  work ;  if  the 
young  ladies  decorated  the  church  from  inferior  motives, 
they  are  no  nearer  the  holy  of  holies  than  the  masons 
who  reared  the  edifice  for  the  sake  of  weekly  wages. 

Allow  us  to  say  a  few  words  about  Christmas  parties, 
those  pleasant  gatherings  which  we  delight  so  much  to 
attend  between  Christmas  Day  and  Twelfth  Night. 
There  is  usually  plenty  of  fun,  plenty  of  flirtation,  a 
dance,  with  a  decided  tendency  to  romp  a  little,  perhaps 
— no  harm  in  it — a  kiss  under  the  mistletoe.  The  true 
intent  of  these  parties  is  to  give  young  people  innocent 
amusement,  in  which  the  natural  gaiety  of  youth  maj 
have  free  play,  and  accomplishments  be  exhibited  for 
mutual  enjoyment.  The  absence  of  affectation  or  selfish- 
ness is  essential  to  enjoyment  so,  too,  is  the  absence  of 
manoeuvring  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  elders.  Some 
mothers  try  to  parade  their  girls,  with  matrimonial  designs 
on  eligible  young  men  \  but,  depend  upon  it,  the  most 
really  attractive  girls  in  a  room  are  those  who  are  uncon* 
scions  of  their  beauty,  and  who  enter  in  a  spirit  of  frank 
unaflected  cheerfulness  into  the  amusements  of  the 
evening.  Thb  Editor. 


THE  TIDES. 

{From  Longfellow  s  new  Volume,) 

T  SAW  the  long  line  of  the  vacant  shore. 

The  sea-weed  and  the  shells  upon  the  sand. 
And  the  brown  rocks  left  bare  on  every  hand. 

As  if  the  ebbing  tide  would  flow  no  more. 

Then  heard  I,  more  distinctly  than  before. 

The  ocean  breathe,  and  its  great  breast  expand. 
And  hurrying  came  on  the  defenceless  land 

The  insurgent  waters  with  tumultuous  roar. 

All  thought  and  feeling  and  desire,  I  said. 
Love,  laughter,  and  the  exultant  joy  of  song 
Have  ebbed  from  me  for  ever  !    Suddenly  o'er  me 

They  swept  again  from  .their  deep  ocean-bed. 
And  in  a  tumult  of  delight,  and  strong 
As  youth,  and  beautiful  as  youth,  upbore  me. 
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III. — Farview. 


T^IVA  THANE,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  was  a  child 
^  of  the  North.  Her  peculiar  type  of  beauty  blossoms 
only  out  of  soil  which^  for  half  the  year,  withdraws  its 
warmth  into  its  deep  heart,  and  wraps  itself  in  a  chill, 
white  robe  of  snow.  She  had  made  her  appearance  in 
Savalla^  about  a  twelvemonth  before,  unheralded  and  un- 
known^ had  rented  the  parlour  of  a  decayed  aristocratic 
mansion  as  a  studio,  and  had  tacked  on  the  door  a  card 
signifying  to  the  public  that  she  was  a  painter  in  oils. 
She  had  thenceforth  been  an  example  of  that  freedom 
and  independence  of  life  which  Art  makes  possible  for 
its  votaries,  of  either  sex,  as  a  compensation,  in  some 
sort,  for  the  sacrifices  that  they  are  bound  to  make  to  her. 

It  soon  became  known  that  the  Youles  endorsed  Miss 
Thane  to  the  fullest  extent,  both  socially  and  financially  ; 
else  society  might  have  given  her  a  cool  reception.  But 
it  could  scarcely,  in  its  haughtiest  mood,  have  meted  out 
to  her  a  fuller  measure  of  scornful  indifference  than  she 
accorded  to  it,  when,  in  due  time,  it  made  up  its  mind  to 
hold  out  a  condescending  hand  to  her.  She  declined  its 
invitations,  she  took,  no  notice  of  its  calls,  she  would  none 
of  its  patronage.  .  Jnst  in  proportion  as  it  grew  more 
eager,  piqued  by  her  indifference,  and  curious  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery  which  surrounded  her,  she  became 
colder  and  more  distant.  Finally,  society  was  compelled 
to  understand  that  the  sole  favour  which  she  would  accept 
at  its  hands,  was  forgetfulness  of  her  existence. 

Nor  was  the  public  treated  much  better,  in  her  capa- 
city of  artist.  Visitors  at  her  studio  found  free  admission, 
and  opportunity  to  examine,  at  their  leisure,  the  pictures, 
sketches,  and  studies,  which  crowded  the  walls;  but 
rarely  did  she  turn  from  her  easel,  to  give  them  more 
than  the  briefest  glimpse  of  her  statuesque  beauty,  or  the 
most  concise  of  answers  to  their  questions.  Grenerally, 
she  found  some  reason  for  declining  their  orders  \  and 
fully  one  half  of  the  pictures  on  her  walls  were  labelled, 
"  Not  to  be  Sold,"  while  the  sale  of  the  remainder  was 
plainly  a  matter  of  the  profoundest  indifference  to  her. 
It  must  needs  be  inferred  that  she  had  means  of  subsist- 
ence other  than  her  art,  amply  sufficient  for  her  quiet, 
inexpensive  mode  of  life. 

Nevertheless,  she  worked  with  indefatigable  industry, 
as  well  as  undeniable  talent.  If  her  pictures  evinced 
some  lack  of  technical  skill,  they  were  endued  with  a 
force  and  feeling  which  more  than  atoned  for  its  ab- 
sence ;  since  the  one  would  address  itself  chiefly  to  con- 
noisseurs, while  the  other  went  straight  to  the  universal 
heart.  They  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  yet  a 
profound  observer  would  have  traced  a  certain  connection 


and  sequence  in  them  all.  The  earlier  and  cruder  efforts 
of  her  pencil  were  pleasant^  outdoor  scenes, — children 
wading  in  a  sunshine  brook,  farm  youths  and  maidens 
tossing  about  new-mown  hay,  and  village  girls  dancing 
under  wide-spreading  boughs, — scenes  so  perfect  in  their 
idealization  as  to  seem  familiar  to  every  eye,  yet  never 
without  that  inestimable  something  added  or  eliminated, 
which  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  picturesque 
and  the  commonplace.  After  these  came  works  not  only 
marked  by  greater  skill  of  design  and  felicity  of  colour, 
but  informed  with  a  deeper  feeling; — ^yet  so  delicately 
indicated  that  none  but  the  finest  instinct  would  have  per- 
ceived how  softly  Love  illumined  the  landscape,  or  shone 
in  the  smile  of  the  youth,  or  looked  up  to  the  maiden 
from  her  own  downcast  eyes  reflected  in  the  water.  Then 
came  a  sudden  change, — pictures  and  sketches  wherein 
the  artist's  pencil  must  have  been  driven  by  some  terrible 
intensity  of  feeling,  to  have  wrought  with  such  sombre 
power  J— such  as  an  illimitable  desert,  with  a  man  riding 
fast  toward  a  wan,  setting  sun,  and  his  long,  backward 
shadow  falling  upon  a  woman's  outstretched,  yearning 
hands, — or  the  black  silhouette  of  a  drifting  and  disman- 
tled ship,  seen  against  a  blood-red  moon,  setting  in  a  dun 
and  angry  sea, — or  a  deep  and  dismal  cavern,  with  a 
female  figure  lying  bruised  and  broken  at  the  bottom  of 
a  fissure,  and  a  man,  also  torn  and  bleeding,  seen  at  the 
end  of  a  long  vista,  searching  for  what  he  will  not  find.' 
These,  pictures  affected  the  spectator  like  a  nightmare  ; 
there  was  such  a  fell  shadow  of  unmitigable  fate  in  them 
all,  and  so  notable  an  absence  of  anything  like  hope  or 
faith,  that  while  he  acknowledged  their  power,  he  shud- 
dered at  their  spirit. 

Of  course,  Rumour  could  not  help  busying  herself 
with  a  subject  so  inviting  as  the  artist,  though  so  bare  of 
definite  results.  She  was  variously  reported  to  be  an 
escaped  nun,  a  bride  that  had  nearly  lost  her  life  at  the 
hands  of  an  insane  bridegroom,  a  widow — barely  a  month 
a  wife — seeking  to  throw  off  an  intolerable  burden  of  grief 
by  the  help  of  new  scenes,  new  faces,  and  a  new  manner 
of  life,  and  an  heiress,  fled  from  the  importunities  of  harsh 
guardians  and  an  unwelcome  suitor.  It  will  serve  as  an 
indication  of  the  occasional  correctness  of  the  popular 
instinct,  that  not  one  of  these  conjectures  cast  any  shadow 
upon  the  whiteness  of  her  fame.  Not  more  inevitably 
did  her  face  suggest  snow,  marble,  and  whatever  was  at 
once  white  and  cold,  than  her  demeanour  suggested  their 
chill  purity.  Moreover,  notwithstanding  that  she  led  so 
unfettered  and  independent  a  life,  as  compared  with  the 
majority  of  her  sex—dwelling  under  her  own  guardianship, 
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and  ordering  her  day's  routine  to  her  own  liking — ^the 
closest  scrutiny  could  not  detect  anything  therein^  that 
was  not  austere,  lonely,  and  laborious  enough  to  suit  the 
cell  of  an  anchorite. 

Yet,  though  there  was  so  little  in  her  way  of  living  to 
suggest  affluence,  it  soon  became  known  that  her  hands 
were  open,  and  her  purse  deep,  to  any  claim  upon  her 
benevolence.  While  it  never  appeared  that  she  set  herself 
to  seek  out  objects  of  charity,  to  such  as  came  to  her, 
either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  her  bounty  was  generally 
far  in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  only  grace  which  it 
lacked,  was  that  subtle  element  of  the  giver  in  the  gift, 
which  imparts  a  sympathetic  warmth  to  the  silver  or  the 
gold,  as  it  is  dropped  in  the  outstretched  hand ;  augment- 
ing, to  a  degree  incalculable  by  any  known  arithmetic,  its 
power  of  relieving  the  distressed  heart.  Though  Miss 
Thane  gave  generously,  she  gave  none  the  less  carelessly 
and  coldly. 

The  only  person  whom  she  distinguished  by  any 
mark  of  affection,  or  measure  of  confidence,  was  Coralie 
Youle.  The  two  had  been  classmates  at  a  Northern 
boarding-school,  where  the  native  girl  had  first  soothed 
and  petted  the  stranger  through  a  severe  attack  of  home- 
sickness, and  then  had  been  devotedly  nursed,  in  her  turn, 
during  a  trying  dispensation  of  scarlet  fever ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  friendship  of  more  than  ordinary 
warmth  and  tenacity  had  grown  up  between  them*;  mani- 
festing itself  on  Coralie's  part,  by  a  half- worshipping 
admiration,  and  on  Diva's,  by  the  strong,  yearning  clasp 
of  a  nature  that  puts  forth  no  slender,  fragile  tendrils,  but 
clings  only  in  virtue  of  a  bend  or  coil  of  its  own  tough 
fibre.  To  Coralie  she  was  never  cold,  never  unrespon- 
sive j  the  girl  knew  that  there  was  no  veiled,  inner 
chamber  of  her  friend's  heart  to  which  she  had  not  some 
time  penetrated,  and  which  she  would  be  allowed  to  enter 
again,  whenever  her  presence  could  throw  one  ray  of  light 
across  its  dusk.  With  that  she  was  satisfied.  One  thing 
the  two  possessed  in  common — the  most  absolute  trust  in 
each  other. 

Still,  though  Diva  always  received  Coralie  at  her 
studio  with  deep-lit  eyes  of  welcome,  and  a  hand-clasp 
into  which  she  had  the  power  of  putting  more  tenderness 
than  ordinary  women  would  express  by  a  close  embrace, 
and  though  she  often  joined  her  in  long  walks  through  the 
city  and  suburbs,  it  was  rarely  that  she  could  be  persuaded 
to  visit  her  in  her  own  home.  If  she  did  so,  it  was 
usually  at  an  hour  when  she  would  be  little  likely  to  meet 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  It  was  as  a  great  favour, 
therefore,  that  she  had  consented  to  ^tay  to  dinner,  on  the 
day  when  Bergan  had  met  her.  Nevertheless,  when 
Coralie  really  set  her  heart  upon  anything  in  her  friend's 
power  to  give,  she  always  gained  her  point.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that,  a  few  weeks  later,  when  the  family 
left  for  their  summer  residence  of  Farview,  in  the  hill- 
region  of  the  State,  she  carried  Diva  with  her,  for  a  visit 
of  a  fortnight. 

Thither,  also,  after  awhile,  came  Bergan  ;  yielding  to 


Mr.  Youle's  entreaty  that  he  would  close  the  office,  for 
at  least  a  day  or  two,  and  give  himself  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  Secure  in  his  dearly  bought  acdimadon,  he  had  not 
purposed  to  leave  the  city  anticipating  no  worse  effect 
from  its  summer  atmosphere  than  a  kind  of  dreamy  lan- 
guor, which,  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  was  peihaps 
more  to  be  desired  than  any  bracing  of  his  energies. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  come  to  feel  for  Mr.  Youle  a  degree 
of  filial  affection  ^  and  he  would  not  pain  him  by  a  chur- 
lish disregard  of  his  kindness. 

He  reached  Farview  about  sunset.  For  the  last  three 
or  four  miles,  he  had  seen  the  low  roof  and  broad  piazzas 
of  his  goal  looking  down  upon  him  from  the  hill  top,  as 
he  journeyed  up  the  valley,  and  when  he  finally  stood  on 
the  green  and  fiowery  lawn,  he  felt  as  if  his  own  being 
were  suddenly  and  sympathetically  magnified  an  liundred 
degrees,  bo  wide  was  the  lovely  and  luxuriant  Southern 
landscape  outspread  before  him.  Field  and  forest  spotted 
it  with  various  verdure  3  a  river  drew  a  bright,  wavy  line 
across  it )  here,  the  yellow  sunshine  brought  out  cleaiiy 
every  line  and  tint;  there,  the  clouds  dimmed  it  with 
patches  of  shadow  ^  and  all  around  was  a  massive  frame- 
work of  sunset-gilded  hills. 

Half  involuntarily,  Bergan  took  off  his  hat.  How 
good  are  the  works  of  God,  and  how  hVirmonious  in  their 
relations  to  one  another,  when  we  get  high  enough  to 
command  a  wide  view  of  them  !  "  he  reverently  thought 
So,  too,  I  doubt  not,  I  shall  find  it  with  the  dealings  of 
His  providence,  when  once  I  have  climbed  to  a  proper 
stand-point  whence  to  view  them  as  a  whole.  Till 
then,  let  faith  accept  the  truth  which  is  hidden  from 
sight!" 

A  larger  party  than  he  had  expected  to  see,  was 
gathered  in  the  dinmg-room.  A  legal  brother,  who  had 
received  a  general  invitation  from  Mr.  Youle  to  visit  him 
during  the  summer,  had  hit  upon  this  occasion ;  one 
planter  from  the  neighbourhood  was  present  by  appoint- 
ment, and  another  by  accident;  and  there  was  also  a  lady 
friend  of  Miss  Youle,  with  her  young  daughter,  Nina, 
beside  Miss  Thane.  The  latter  signified  her  remembrance 
of  Bergan  by  a  cool  bow  3  but  it  was  not  until  dinner  was 
over,  and  the  evening  tolerably  well  advanced,  that  be 
found  himself  in  her  immediate  vicinity.  Coralie  had 
been  led  to  the  piano,  leaving  him  in  a  somewhat  isolated 
position,  near  one  of  the  long  windows  ;  and,  while  the 
notes  of  a  fairy-like  waltz  seemed  to  be  dropping  from 
her  slender  fingers,  as  they  flitted  up  and  down  the  ivory 
key-board,  he  thought  he  might  venture  to  step  out  on 
the  moon-lit  piazza,  for  a  few  moments,  without  being 
missed.  Suiting  the  action  to  the  thought,  he  discovered 
that  Miss  Thane  had  made  her  escape  before  him.  She  was 
leaning  against  a  pillar,  looking  out  over  the  moon-silvered 
valley  with  a  weary  and  wistful  expression  scarcely  in  keep- 
ing with  the  calm^  icy  indifference  of  her  wonted,  aspect. 
With  a  brief  apology  for  interrupting  her,  he  was  about 
to  retire,  when  she  spoke,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  accord 
him  permission  to  stay  if  he  chose. 
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"  Coralie's  music  sounds  sweeter  outside  than  with- 
in." 

Bergan  drew  near  to  her,  not  to  let  his  voice  penetrate 
to  the  parlour. 

"  That  is  true,  I  suspect,  of  many  things  in  life.  To 
feel  their  fall  sweetness,  one  must  get  a  little  out  of  their 
immediate  sphere." 

"  Is  that  true  of  persons,  also  ? "  she  asked,  with  a 
keen  glance. 

Some  moments  elapsed  before  Bergan  could  answer. 
Compelled  by  the  question  to  make  a  sudden,  rapid  in- 
vestigation into  the  deeper  things  of  the  heart,  he  was 
confounded  at  the  unexpected  result.  Too  truthful, 
however,  to  attempt  to  hide  it,  he  finally  answered, 
thoughtfully  : — 

"  In  some  measure,  I  think  it  is.  Miss  Thane,  did 
you  ever  experience  quite  that  deep  delight  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  friend,  which  you  sometimes  (please  remem- 
ber, I  say  only  sometimes)  derive  from  the  thought  of  him 
or  her  in  absence  ? " 

She  did  not  answer  the  question.  She  only  said,  in  a 
tone  of  cool  irony  :  "  You  do  not  flatter  your  friends, 
Mr.  Arling."  But  in  another  moment,  she  exclaimed^ 
with  a  sudden,  startling  intensity  of  passion  and  longing 
— *'  Is  there,  then,  nothing, — neither  love,  nor  friendship; 
absolutely  nothings  which  answers  expectation,  and  satis- 
fies desire  ?    Horrible,  horrible  thought !  " 

*'  I  do  not  think  so,"  replied  Bergan,  gently ;  "  though 
I  confess  that  I  was  troubled,  at  first,  by  the  necessity  of 
answering  your  question  as  I  did.  But  I  now  recognize 
the  fact  thus  revealed  to  me  as  very  satisfactory  evidence 
that  our  affections,  our  friendships,  are  to  know  a  richer 
and  lovelier  development  than  they  can  ever  attain  to  on 
this  earth.  In  heaven  there  must  be  room  for  every  lofty 
ideal." 

Then,  with  a  sudden  deep  intuition  of  the  real  neces- 
sities of  the  soul  beside  him,  he  went  on  to  say — Yet 
there,  as  here,  I  suppose,  the  one  satisfying,  completing 
thing  will  be  the  love  of  God.  The  soul  was  made  to  look 
up,  not  along  a  level  ^  it  can  only  find  its  highest  joy  in 
something  superior  to  itself." 

She  turned  and  looked  him  intently  in  his  face. 

"  Do  you  believe  what  you  say  ?  "  she  asked,  doubt- 
fuUy. 

Very  solemnly  Bergan  answered,  "  I  do." 
Belief  is  nothing,"  she  rejoined,  after  a  pause, 
'*  action  is  the  test.    Do  you  live  your  belief  ?  " 

Bergan  drew  a  deep  breath.  "  I  try  to  do  so.  Miss 
Thane." 

She  went  on,  seemingly  so  intent  upon  her  own  train 
of  thought  as  to  be  utterly  unmindful  of  the  solemn  and 
searching  nature  of  the  questions  that  she  was  putting : — 

"You  feel,  then^  this  all-satisfying  love  of  God  in 
yoHr  heart  > " 

"  In  some  measure,  I  trust  I  do." 
And  when  the  sun  suddenly  dropped,  or'  faded,  out 
of  your  sky,  and  the  past  became  a  corpse,  and  the  pre- 


sent a  burden,  and  the  future  a  blank,  what  comfort  did 
it  give  you  ?  " 

"Tlie  comfort  of  knowing  that  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  those  that  love  God,"  responded 
Bergan,  not  without  a  momentary  wonder  at  the  curious 
appositeness  of  the  question  to  his  recent  experiences, 
but  quickly  divining  that  she  was  looking  more  into  her 
own  heart  than  his,  in  asking  it 

Coralie*s  music  ceased  suddenly.  There  was  a  little 
stir  in  the  parlour,  and  a  murmur  of  voices,  as  if  some 
subject  of  interest  were  under  discussion. 

'*  Go,"  commanded  Miss  Thane,  **  they  will  be  look- 
ing for  you.    I  will  follow  you  in  a  few  moments." 

He  stepped  back  through  the  window.  Coralie  came 
toward  him.  We  are  talking,"  said  she,  "  of  going 
down  to  the  negroes'  camp-meeting,  a  little  below  here  ; 
Mr.  Sypher  was  just  telling  us  that  it  is  a  sight  well 
worth  seeing,  by  night.    Will  you  go." 

"I  am  entirely  at  your  service,"  replied  Bergan, 
courteously. 

And  Diva ! — where  is  she  ?    Oh,  there  she  comes. *^ 
Bergan  turned.    Miss  Thane  was  standing  between^ 
the  curtains,  with  her  usual  expression  of  calm  indiffer- 
ence. 

Coralie  explained  what  was  wanted.  ''Would  you^ 
like  it  ? "  she  inquired,  twining  her  arm  round  her  friend*. 
"  There  will  be  some  fine  artistic  effects." 

Miss  Thane  looked  down  upon  her,  with  a  softness 
that  Bergan  had  never  before  seen  in  her  face,  and  which 
gave  it  a  marvellous  beauty.  "  I  like  whatever  you  like, 
child,"  she  answered,  evasively. 

In  the  hall,  she  stopped,  and  took  a  shawl  from  the 
rack. 

"dh,  Diva,"  exclaimed  Coralie,  **you  will  not  need 
that,  it  is  so  warm." 

Miss  Thane  stood  doubtful,  with  the  shawl  in  her 
hand.  Bergan  took  it  from  her  quietly,  and  threw  i^ 
across  his  broad  shoulder.  •'  It  is  always  safe  to  carry  a 
shawl,  if  not  to  wear  it,"  said  he,  lightly. 

There  was  no  formal  arrangement  of  the  party.  The 
path  lay  through  the  fields,  and  was  often  too  narrow  to* 
admit  more  than  one  person ;  at  other  times,  partnerships 
of  two  or  three  were  formed  or  broken,  very  much  by 
chance.  A  broad  glory  of  moonshine  not  only  lighted 
them  on  their  way,  but  surrounded  them  with  enchant- 
ment,— softening  lines,  and  deepening  shadows,  and 
turning  the  whole  earth  into  a  new  creation  of  silver  and 
ebony. 


IV. 

A  Word  in  Due  Sbason. 

Ere  long,  the  shadowy  wood»line  was  reached,  and  very 
soon  a  red  twinkle  of  light  became  visible  through  the 
trees,  broadening  and  brightening  as  they  advanced.  The 
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sweet  and  solemn  notes  of  a  hjmn,  sung  by  many  voices, 
next  pervaded  the  air  ^  and  in  a  few  minutes  nu>re,  they 
were  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  camp-ground,  interested 
observers  of  a  sing^ularly  picturesque  scene. 

Opposite  to  them  was  the  speaker's  stand,  well 
lighted,  covered  with  evergreen  boughs,  and  affording 
accommodation  to  a  goodly  company  of  preachers,  but 
too  distant  to  be  unpleasantly  prominent.  Between  them 
and  it,  the  whole  vast  space  was  crowded  with  negro 
worshippers  3  some  sitting,  some  kneeling ;  here,  an 
uncouth  figure  bowed  in  an  attitude  of  absorbed  medi- 
tation (or,  it  might  be,  indulging  in  a  peaceful  sleep) ; 
there,  a  dusky,  upturned  face,  intent,  or  agonized,  or  rap- 
turous, according  as  the  owner  was  devoutly  receptive, 
torn  with  conviction  of  sin,  or  blissfully  assured  of  pardon. 
From  among  them  the  brown  trunks  of  the  forest  trees 
rose  straight  and  shapely  as  the  pillars  of  a  vast  temple 
and  overhead,  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  showed 
grey  and  spectral  against  the  sombre  night  sky.  Here 
and  there,  lanterns  were  fastened  to  the  trees,  but  the 
place  was  chiefly  illuminated  by  great  fires  of  pitch  pine, 
whence  clouds  of  smoke  arose  ever  and  anon,  and  hung 
trembling  in  the  tree-tops ;  and  the  flames  of  which,  as 
they  rose  and  fell,  cast  alternate  glow  and  gloom  upon 
the  upturned  faces,  and  seemed  to  work  corresponding 
changes  of  expression, — sudden  transitions  of  joy  and 
sorrow  for  which  there  was  no  apparent  cause.  Outside 
of  these  fires,  scattered  groups  of  spectators  now  came 
out  into  bold  relief,  and  now  lost  themselves  in  shadow  5 
strong  profiles  caught  the  eye,  and  then  vanished ;  here 
and  there,  too,  white  faces  offered  an  effective  contrast  to 
their  darker  neighbours. 

Altogether,  it  was  a  picture  to  delight  an  artist's  eye  j 
yet  Miss  Thane  seemed  scarcely  to  enjoy  it.  On  the  way 
hither  she  had  been  silent,  shut  up  within  herself,  neither 
seeking  nor  giving  amusement  5  and  she  now  stood  a  little 
apart,  letting  her  eyes  rove  absently  from  point  to  point, 
but  without  appearing  to  take  intelligent  cognizance  of 
any.  Yet  she  seemed  to  be  listening,  after  awhile,  to  the 
voice  of  the  white-haired  negro  preacher  who  occupied 
the  stand,  and  talked  of  the  comfort  of  religious  faith  in 
a  way  to  argue  profound  personal  knowledge  of  the 
subject, — albeit,  his  phraseology  was  illiterate,  and  occa- 
sionally absurd,  calling  a  smile  to  some  faces  in  the  party. 
But  Diva  did  not  smile  her  thoughts  were  evidently  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  subject,  in  depths  where  the 
gleaming  ripple  of  the  comic  was  unfelt  and  unseen. 

The  party  was  considerably  scattered.  Miss  Youle 
and  her  friend,  tired  with  their  walk,  had  found  a  seat  on 
the  outermost  of  the  benches,  watched  over  by  Judge 
£mly;  the  youthful  Miss  Nina  and  one  of  the  planters 
had  gone  round  to  get  a  view  from  the  other  side  5  Coral  ie 
stood  near  a  fire,  listening  to  the  low  comments  of  Mr. 
Sypher  and  Mr.  Youle  and  Bergan  were  quite  in  the 
background,  silent  spectators,  for  the  most  part,  of  what 
was^going  on. 

The  white-haired  speaker  brought  his  brief  address 


to  a  close ;  and  a  number  of  negroes  quitted  the  benches 
and  came  up  the  path.  Mechanically,  Coralie  stepped 
back  to  make  way. 

"  Take  care,'*  exclaimed  Mr,  Sypher,  in  a  waning 
voice,  •*  you  will  catch  fire." 

But  he  was  too  late.  She  had  moved  within  reach  of 
the  draft,  and  her  light  muslin  robe  was  wafted  into  the 
blaze.  Instantly,  she  felt  the  heat,  saw  over  her  shoulder 
a  rising  tongue  of  flame,  and  with  the  insane  impulse 
which  usually  seizes  upon  those  in  like  peril,  tomed  to 
flee  from  the  danger  which  it  was  so  impossible  to  dis- 
tance. But  scarcely  had  she  taken  a  step,  before  Bergan^s 
strong  arm  caught  her,  and  flung  her,  face  downward,  on 
the  ground  ^  with  a  deft  movement  of  the  other  hand 
and  arm,  Miss  Thane*s  shawl  was  shaken  out  and  thrown 
over  her ;  and,  in  spite  of  her  frantic  struggles,  she  was 
held  fast  by  one  knee,  while  he  applied  both  hands  to  the 
task  of  smothering  the  flames.  Miss  Thane  ^^as  the  first 
to  come  to  his  aid  ;  then  the  rest  of  the  party  woke  from 
their  momentary  stupor  of  alarm,  and  joined  their  efforts 
to  hers.  In  very  brief  space  of  time,  the  work  of  extin- 
guishment was  complete,  and  Coralie,  being  lifted  to  her 
feet,  still  enveloped  in  the  friendly  shawl,  was  found  to  be 
comparatively  uninjured.  Her  floating  cuils  were  singed 
at  the  ends,  one  arm  was  slightly  reddened  and  smarting, 
and  her  nerves  were  considerably  shaken — that  was  all ; 
— all !  where  there  might  so  easily  have  been  death, 
torture  and  disfigurement  worse  than  death. 

The  whole  thing  had  taken  place  so  suddenly  and 
swiftly,  that  only  such  persons  as  were  in  the  immediah* 
vicinity  had  been  aware  either  of  the  peril  or  the  rescue ; 
so  that  it  was  by  chance,  as  it  were,  that  the  whole 
vast  multitude  now  burst  forth  with  the  solemn  old 
Doxology — 

"  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.'* 

The  great  wave  of  sound  flowed  round  and  over  the 
little  breathless  party,  and  charitably  veiled  or  soothed  its 
emotions.  Mr.  Youle,  standing  with  his  ann  round  lus 
daughter,  bowed  his  face  on  her  head,  and  a  large  tear 
glistened  on  her  soft  curls;  Miss  Yonle  sank  on  her 
knees  by  the  bench  where  she  had  been  sitting,  and  wept 
silently ;  others  of  the  party  bent  their  heads,  or  lifted 
their  hats ;  Diva  Thane  held  one  of  Coralie*s  hands  dose 
clasped  in  hers,  but  her  face  was  turned  away.  Sud- 
denly, she  threw  her  voice  into  the  last  line  of  the 
Doxology: — 

"  Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost," 

with  a  richness  and  power  that  were  like  the  swell  of  an 
organ.  It  appeared  to  pervade  and  sustain  the  whole 
chorus  of  voices,  and  impressed  them  inevitably  with  its 
own  character:  which,  to  Bergan's  ear,  seemed  not  so 
much  an  expression  of  thankfulness,  as  the  irresistible 
outbreak  of  a  feeling  that  would  gladly  have  given  itself 
the  more  effectual  relief  of  moaning  aloud,  had  the  q>- 
portunity  been  afforded  it. 
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A  bjstander  now  considerately  offered  Mr.  Youle  the 
loan  of  his  horse  and  buggy,  and  Coralie  and  her  aunt 
were  swiftly  driven  homeward.  The  remainder  of  the 
party  walked  back  as  they  had  come — Miss  Thane  and 
Eergan  being  in  the  rear.  As  they  turned  into  the  narrow 
woodpath,  she  motioned  him  to  precede  herj  and  he 
quietly  obeyed,  understanding,  better  than  she  knew,  her 
desire  to  feel  herself  free  from  observation.  Yet  he  failed 
not  to  listen  for  the  sound  of  her  light  footsteps  behind 
him,  and  to  adapt  his  pace  to  hers.  Meanwhile,  his  mind 
busied  itself,  almost  against  his  will,  with  a  new  and  serious 
question.  In  the  little  interval  before  the  starting  of  the 
^^EKy>  Coralie  had  taken  his  hands  in  hers,  and  thanked 
him  for  the  service  rendered  her,  with  a  look  that  haunted 
him  still.  I'here  had  been  nothing  in  that  look  but  what 
was  most  delicate  and  maidenly, — an  involuntary  attempt 
to  help  out  with  her  eyes  the  broken  words  which  yet 
expressed  her  gratitude  so  well  j  nevertheless,  it  had  been 
possessed  of  some  indefinable  quality  which  had  touched 
him  deeply  at  the  time,  and  now  set  him  gravely  to 
question  within  himself  whether  he  had  any  right  to  be 
the  object  of  a  second  look  of  the  kind  3  at  least,  while 
the  past  was  still  a  desolate  grave,  over  which  no  grass 
yet  grew  green,  no  flowers  bloomed.  Trained  to  look 
difficult  questions  in  the  face,  stripping  them  of  all  con- 
fusing or  meretricious  appendages,  it  did  not  take  him 
long  to  arrive  at  an  emphatic  •*  No,*'  as  the  only  possible 
answer  to  this  one.  Fortunately,  he  had  not  committed 
himself  to  any  particular  length  of  stay  at  Farview,  and 
the  sudden  recollection  of  an  important  paper  that  he  had 
locked  up  in  his  desk,  instead  of  committing  it  to  the  safer 
guardianship  of  the  fire-proof  safe,  suggested  itself  as  an 
excellent  excuse  for  a  speedy  departure.  He  decided  that 
he  would  take  his  leave  early  in  the  morning,  and  see 
Coralie  no  more  until  he  had  determined  that  the  past 
had  become  so  far  a  dream  as  to  admit  of  a  new  dream  of 
the  future. 

This  honourable  decision  being  reached,  his  mind  was 
sufficiently  at  ease  to  allow  him  to  notice  that  his  pace 
had  gradually  become  a  very  slow  one,  in  half  uncon- 
scious conformity  to  the  lagging  footsteps  behind  him, — 
footsteps  which  spoke  so  unmistakably  of  a  troubled 
mind  or  an  exhausted  frame.  It  even  appeared  that  Miss 
Thane  stopped  altogether,  now  and  then,  by  reason  of 
absorbing  thought,  or  from  the  necessity  of  taking 
breath.  Bergan  hesitated  for  a  moment,  divided  between 
the  fear  of  being  intrusive,  and  the  kindly  impulse  to 
afford  timely  help  3  but  the  latter  prevailed,  and,  the  path 
having  widened  somewhat,  he  tnmed  and  offered  her  his 
arm.  She  shook  her  head  absently,  at  first ;  then  seemed 
to  become  suddenly  aware  that  support  was  needful,  and 
accepted  it. 

'*We  are  privileged  to  be  silent,  I  believe,"  said 
Bergan,  as  they  moved  on  together,  **  only  in  the  presence 
of  strangers  or  friends.  Count  me  in  either  category,  as 
you  please,  and  do  not  trouble  yourself  to  talk.  I  see 
you  are  tired." 


''Thank  you,"  returned  Miss  Thane,  in  a  cool  tone  of 
acquiescence. 

Across  the  next  two  fields,  their  own  linked  shadows, 
sliding  slowly  over  the  ground  in  advance  of  them,  were 
not  more  silent  than  they.  The  voices  of  their  com- 
panions, who  had  far  outstripped  them,  reached  their  ears 
only  in  subdued  and  harmonious  murmurs.  The  moon- 
light lay  over  the  earth  like  a  visible  blessing  of  peace ; 
and  even  threw  a  kind  of  reflected  brightness  into  Miss 
Thane's  heart,  by  the  aid  of  which  she  was  better  able  to 
try  to  find  some  pathway  out  of  its  shadows.  In  that 
one  terrible  moment,  when  she  had  seemed  to  see  Coralie 
wrapped  in  flames,  a  swift  vision  of  herself,  left  standing 
alone  in  the  world — without  relative,  without  friend, 
without  human  affection,  hope,  or  solace — ^a  lonely, 
empty,  unsatisfied  heart — ^had  risen  before  her,  and  left 
her  appalled,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  thankfulness  that 
it  was  only  a  vision  as  yet,  and  not  a  reality.  For,  how 
easily,  through  the  agency  of  a  boat  or  an  engine,  a  fever 
or  a  chill,  a  thousand  every-day  accidents,  it  might  still 
become  a  reality !  With  what  was  she  then  to  supply 
Coralie's  place  in  her  heart  and  life  ? 

Awhile  ago,  she  would  have  answered  confidently. 
With  Art.**  Now,  she  knew  better.  For  two  years 
she  had  been  testing  Art's  capacity  to  fill  and  satisfy  an 
empty  human  heart,  and  her  soul  was  exceeding  bitter 
with  the  unexpected  result.  She  had  painfully  experi- 
enced the  truth  (though  she  could  hardly  be  said  to 
understand  it  as  yet)  that  he  who  embraces  Art  with  a 
thought  of  self  and  not  of  service,  will  find  it  turn  to  ice 
or  to  ashes  in  his  arms.  In  itself,  it  has  neither  balm  for 
affliction,  nor  skilful  surgery  for  remorse,  nor  sunshine  to 
throw  athwart  the  black  gloom  of  despair. 

Out  of  this  bitter  knowledge  Miss  Thane  finally 
spoke,  apparently  recurring  in  thought  to  their  previous 
talk  on  the  piazza  : 

"  Mr.  Arlmg,  how  is  one  to  love  God,  if  one  does 
not?" 

I  think,  where  it  is  not  spontaneous,"  Bergan  an- 
swered, after  a  moment's  consideration,  that  such  love 
is  most  surely  to  be  attained  through  prayer  and  service ; 
— a  frequent  lifting  up  of  the  heart  to  Him  whom  it  would 
fain  love  a  constant  endeavour  to  do  His  will,  as  the 
best  means  of  developing  and  manifesting  love." 

Miss  Thane  looked  down  thoughtfully.  "I  have 
known — a  man," — ^she  began  slowly,  with  a  shade  of  irre- 
pressible sadness  in  her  tone, — a  man  not  less  gifted 
with  talent  and  intellectual  power  than  yourself,  and  with 
a  somewhat  longer  and  more  varied  experience  in  the  use 
of  his  gifts,  who  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  any 
virtue  in  prayer,  except  as  affording  a  pleasant  illusion  to 
a  weak  mind." 

I,  too,  have  known  such  a  man,*'  replied  Bergan 
the  image  of  Doctor  Remy  rising  irresistibly  before  his 
mind,  and  causing  a  dull  ache  in  his  heart   ^'  bat  was  he 
— was  this  man  of  whom  you  speak— or  had  he  ever  been, 
in  the  devout,  habitual  use  of  prayer  ? " 
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She  shook  her  head,  do  not  know^  probably 

not." 

Miss  Thane,  you  would  scarcely  need  to  have  me 
warn  you  that  no  man  is  to  be  accepted  as  authority,  in 
law  or  medicine,  who  is  not  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  subject,  both  by  study  and  practice.  So  those,  and 
those  only,  who  pray  themselves,  humbly,  devoutly,  per- 
sistently have  any  right  to  pronounce  upon  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.'* 

She  looked  up  at  him  quickly  and  keenly.  Pardon 
me,  but — have  you  the  right  to  speak  with  authority  ? " 

"  In  some  small  measure,  yes.  I  can  certify  you  that 
the  medicine  is  good,  because  I  have  taken  it  3  that  the 
staff  is  strong,  because  I  have  leaned  upon  it ;  that  the 
weapon  is  efficient,  because  I  have  fought  with  it.  Allow 
me  to  hope  that  you  do  not  need  the  certification." 

Her  eyes  fell,  and  her  cheek  flushed  slightly,  but  she 
answered  with  her  usual  straightforward  candour :  "  I. 
was  never  taught  to  pray  ; — my  mother  died  when  I  was 
bom,  and  my  father  believed  none  of  these  things.  I 
have  no  habit  of  prayer." 

'*  Does  no  one  pray  for  you  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know — Coralie,  perhaps." 

Bergan  looked  down  upon  her,  and  a  sudden  moisture 
dimmed  his  eyes.  His  heart  was  taken  complete  posses- 
sion of,  for  the  moment,  by  a  vast,  sorrowful  pity  for  this 
beautiful  and  gifted  woman,  who  masked  so  empty  and 
aching  a  heart  with  so  cold  a  demeanour,  impelling  him 
irresistibly  to  help  her,  as  he  could. 

When  you  are  next  asked  that  question,"  said  he, 
and  there  was  a  deep,  rich  melody  in  his  voice,  **  do  not 
say  that  you  '  don't  know,*  for  I  promise  to  put  up  a 
prayer  for  you  daily,  from  henceforth,  until  you  send  me 
word  that  you  have  learned  to  pray  habitually  and  gladly 
for  yourself.  Hereafter,  when  you  lie  down  to  rest,  re- 
member that  another — claiming  no  title  of  friend,  but 
simply  that  of  neighbour — ^has  asked  forgiveness  for  your 
day,  protection  for  your  night,  and  every  strength  that  you 
need  for  your  morrow." 

The  proud  heart  was  touched  at  last.  That  is  to  say, 
Bergan*s  words  were  the  effectual  "  last  drop  "  in  the  full 
cup  of  the  evening's  varied  emotions, — comparatively  in- 
significant perhaps  in  itself,  but  none  the  less  inevitably 
productive  of  overflow.  Miss  Thane's  lips  parted  with  a 
kind  of  gasp,  scarcely  distinguishable  as  sound,  but  pro- 
foundly suggestive  of  pain }  and  a  perceptible  tremor  ran 
over  her  from  head  to  foot.  Suddenly  releasing  Bergan's 
arm,  she  sat  down  on  a  fallen  tree  by  the  side  of  the  path, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  while  tears,  dripping 
through  her  slender  Angers,  glistened  gem-like  in  the 
moonlight. 

Yet  it  argued  much  for  her  power  of  self-control, 
that  she  made  no  sound,  nor  shook  with  any  sob.  Grief 
must  be  content  to  exercise  over  her  limited,  not  absolute 
dominion. 

Bergan  withdrew  to  a  little  distance,  and  waited 
silently,  looking  out  over  the  shadowy  valley  to  the  fair. 


flowing  outline  of  the  moon-silvered  hills.  Those 
womanly  tears,  he  was  certain,  would  afford  most  safe 
and  seasonable  relief  to  whatever  pain  and  excitement, 
whatever  distressful  memories  or  dismal  forebodmgs,  had 
resulted  from  the  evening's  events.  For  himself,  com- 
parative stranger  as  he  was,  he  had  no  right  to  give  Miss 
Thane  more  than  the  silent  sympathy  of  a  heart  itself  not 
unacquainted  with  sorrow. 

Suddenly,  the  deep  silence  was  broken  by  the  sof: 
whirr  of  wings.  A  bird,  flying  as  straight  over  the  mooo- 
lighted  fields  as  if  let  loose  by  an  unseen  hand  for  that 
purpose,  alighted  in  the  boughs  over  the  two  motionless 
figures,  and  shook  down  upon  them  a  shower  of  liquid 
notes, — sweet,  clear,  and  joyous, — a  very  prophecy  of 
hope. 

The  song  being  sung,  the  bird  soon  spread  its  wings 
and  flew  back  to  its  nest  and  its  mate.  Then  Diva  rose, 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  Bergan. 

I  accept  your  offer,"  said  she.  "  Something  tells 
me  that  the  time  will  come  when  I  can  repay  70a  in 
degree,  if  not  in  kind." 

And  Bergan,  as  he  took  the  white,  cool  hand— empty 
now,  except  perhaps  of  a  half-reluctant  gratitude,  and  a 
moderate  measure  of  good-will — ^had  a  singular  intuitioo 
that  some  day  it  would  be  held  out  to  him  with  an  inesti- 
mable gift  in  it. 


V. 

An  Aimless  Stroll. 

Late  one  afternoon,  about  a  month  after  Bergan's  return 
to  Savalla,  he  quitted  the  office,  which  seemed  to  hare 
grown  unaccountably  barren  and  dreary  of  aspect,  and 
set  out  for  an  aimless  stroll  through  the  city.  The 
air  was  fresh  and  moist  from  a  recent  shower,  and  the 
slanting  sunbeams  were  working  alchemic  wonders  in  the 
streets  and  squares  5  turning  the  polished  leaves  of  the 
oak  and  olive  trees  to  silver,  and  hanging  them  with 
prismatic  jewels,  enriching  the  grass  with  a  vivider  green, 
and  the  earth  with  a  rich  golden  brown,  and  imprinting 
the  sensitive  surface  of  every  tiny  rain-pool  with  a  lovely 
picture  of  blue  sky,  fleecy  clouds,  and  pendent  sprays  of 
foliage. 

Through  all  these  pleasant  sights  Bergan  moved 
slowly  and  half  absently,  occupying  himself  less  nith 
their  beauty  than  with  the  sober  monologue  of  his  own 
thoughts.  Yet  his  gaze  was  not  without  occasional 
moments  of  intelligence,  and  in  one  of  "these  he  noticed  a 
child,  attended  by  a  large  dog,  standing  with  a  curionsly 
doubtful,  undecided  air,  in  the  midst  of  the  square  that 
he  was  crossing.  Suddenly  making  up  her  mind,  it  would 
seem,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  a  gentleman  coming  from 
the  opposite  direction,  who  took  no  further  notice  of  the 
mute  appeal  than  was  implied  by  a  shake  of  the  head. 
The  sight  was  a  comparatively  strange  one  in  those  days, 
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when  beggmg  was  resorted  to  as  an  occasional  resource, 
rather  than  followed  as  a  regular  trade  5  and  Bergan  con- 
tinued to  observe  the  child  with  a  certain  degree  of  interest, 
though  not  with  a  wholly  unpreoccupied  mind,  as  he  ad- 
vanced toward  her. 

All  at  once,  it  struck  him  that  there  was  something 
oddly  familiar  about  her  slender  little  figure.  As  for  the 
dog,  he  was  certainly  an  old  acquaintance,  as  could  easily 
be  proven  5  and  Bergan's  lips  emitted  a  low,  peculiar 
whistle.  There  was  an  instant  pricking  up  of  the  canine 
ears,  and  an  inquisitive  turning  sidewise  of  the  canine 
head,  but  the  faithful  animal  would  not  leave  his  young 
mistress  until  he  was  absolutely  certain  that  he  recog- 
nized a  friend.  She,  meanwhile,  seemed  to  notice  neither 
the  whistle  nor  its  effect  5  nor  could  she  distinctly  see 
what  manner  of  man  drew  near,  her  eyes  being  dazzled  by 
the  level  sun-rays,  but  she  again  mutely  held  out  her  hand. 

It  was  instantly  taken  possession  of.  Cathie,"  said 
Bergan,  wonderingly,  "  what  does  this  mean  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment  in  blank  bewilderment, 
but  ended  by  recognizing  him  and  flinging  herself  into 
bis  arms  exactly  as  the  Cathie  of  a  year  before  would 
have  done  ;  but  with  a  deep,  long-drawn,  repressed  sob, 
implying  a  profounder  sorrow  than  had  ever  darkened  the 
horizon  of  even  that  child  of  many  and  incomprehensible 
moods. 

Yet  Bergan  was  considerably  relieved  by  her  first 
words: — ** Oh,  Mr.  Arling,  don't  tell  mamma — don't 
tell  Astra — please  don't !  "  It  seemed  probable  that  the 
episode  of  the  begging  was  simply  one  of  the  child's 
strange  freaks. 

"  Did  you  do  it  for  fun,  then  ?  "  he  asked. 

•*  Fun  ?  '*  repeated  Cathie,  with  indignant  emphasis, 
"  do  you  think  it*s  fun  to'beg,  Mr.  Arling  ?  /  don't.  I 
was  so  ashamed  that  I  wanted  to  hide  my  face  with  both 
hands." 

**  Then  why  did  you  do  it  ?  "  asked  Bergan,  gravely. 

The  child's  lip  assumed  its  most  sorrowful  curve. 
"To  get  some  money  to  give  Astra,"  she  answered. 
**  We  are  very  poor  now  j  the  bank  went  and  got  broke, 
with  all  mamma*s  money  in  it ;  and  she  was  taken  sick, 
and  Astra  couldn't  get  much  to  do,  and  we've  had  to 
move  into  a  little  mean  house,  in  a  dirty  little  street, 
where  there  are  no  flowers,  nor  trees,  nor  anything  that's 
nice.  And  this  morning  I  saw  Astra  take  the  last  money 
out  of  her  purse,  to  pay  the  rent,  and  she  looked — oh  !  I 
can't  tell  how  she  looked, — something  like  that  big  grey 
man,  with  the  little  boy  on  his  back,  that  she  made  so 
long  ago ;  and  I  did  so  wish  that  I  could  do  something  to 
belp  her,  just  a  little  bit.  So,  when  she  sent  me  out  to 
take  a  walk  with  Nix,  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  could 
beg  for  her,  if  I  couldn't  do  anything  else,  and  I  thought 
^'d  try  it.    Was  it  doing  wrong  ?  " 

Bergan  did  not  answer  except  by  stooping  to  kiss  the 
child's  upturned  face.    His  eyes  grew  moist. 

"  I  know  it  must  be  wrong,"  pursued  Cathie,  inno- 
cently, ^  if  it  makes  you  cry,  Mr.  Arling/* 


**  No,  Cathie,"  replied  Bergan,  smiling  reassuringly. 
"  I  do  not  think  it  was  wrong,— at  least,  you  did  not 
mean  to  do  wrong,  and  that  makes  a  great  difference. 
But  I  don't  think  that  you  will  need  to  try  it  again.  Now, 
certainly  you  can  do  something  better  5  that  is,  take  me 
home  with  you." 

On  the  way,  Cathie,  secure  in  the  sympathy  of  this 
trusted  friend  of  better  days,  gave  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  the  little  family,  since 
it  left  Berganton.  His  heart  ached  as  he  pictured  to  him- 
self the  weary  and  wasting  struggle  with  poverty  that 
Astra  had  maintained  so  bravely,  yet  so  hopelessly  ; 
heavily  weighted,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  burden  of 
disappointed  affection,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  anxiety 
caused  by  her  mother's  severe  illness.  For  works  of  art, 
there  had  been  no  demand ;  for  portrait  busts  and  medal- 
lions, there  had  been  only  a  scanty  and  fitful  one.  Her 
last  resource  had  been  pupils  in  drawing,  but  these  had 
now  failed  her,  in  consequence  of  the  usual  summer 
exodus  of  the  city's  wealthier  population ;  by  reason  of 
which  she  was  reduced  to  the  bitter  straits  shadowed 
forth  by  Cathie's  earlier  communications.  It  was  touching, 
too,  to  see  what  real  nobleness  of  character  had  all  along 
been  hidden  under  the  child's  caprice  and  waywardness, 
as  evinced  by  the  fact  that  she  said  little  of  the  privations 
that  had  fallen  to  her  own  lot,  but  dwelt  chiefly  on  her 
mother's  lack  of  accustomed  comforts,  and  the  for- 
lorn face  that  Astra  wore,  when  out  of  that  mother's 
sight. 

The  house  was  reached  before  the  story  had  come  to 
an  end.  It  was  a  little  better  than  Bergan's  fears,  but  far 
worse  than  his  hopes.  It  smote  him  to  the  heart  to  con- 
trast it  with  the  comfortable  and  spacious  mansion  that 
had  opened  its  doors  so  readily  to  him  at  Berganton, 
and  wherein  he  had  come  to  feel  himself  so  pleasantly  at 
home. 

*  Cathie  ushered  Bergan  into  the  dingy  little  room  that 
served  both  for  parlour  and  studio,  and  then  rushed 
through  the  opposite  door,  full  of  the  importance  of  the 
news  that  she  had  to  impart.  There  was  a  smothered 
exclamation  of  surprise  from  the  adjoining  room,  fol- 
lowed by  a  murmured  consultation  3  and  then  Astra 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

But  it  was  by  no  means  the  Astra  of  Bergan  s  re- 
membrance. The  features  were  the  same,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  light,  the  hope,  the  energy,  that  had  animated 
them,  and  informed  them  with  such  rich  and  varied  ex- 
pression, was  utterly  lacking.  There  was  a  perceptible 
line  between  the  eyebrows,  as  if  the  brow  were  wont  to 
be  knit  over  difficult  problems ;  and  the  mouth  expressed 
a  settled  melancholy,  which  a  smile  seemed  only  to  vary 
slightly,  not  to  displace.  Nor  could  Bergan  help  detect- 
ing a  little  hardness  in  it, — the  look  of  a  defeated  general, 
forced  to  lay  down  his  weapons,  but  still  unsubdued  in 
will. 

What  he  most  marvelled  at,  however,  was  that  it  im- 
mediately brought  Diva  Thane's  face  before  him,  as  if 
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there  was  some  "sabtle  relation  between  them,  though 
there  was  not  the  slightest  resemblance. 

Astra's  manner  to  him  was  scarcely  less  altered  than 
her  face.  It  was  not  exactly  cold^  but  it  lacked  much  of 
the  old  warmth  and  heartiness.  Bergan  took  no  notice  of 
it  3  he  readily  divined  what  chords  of  painful  association 
were  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  how  inevitably  her 
pride  revolted  against  being  seen  in  her  present  surround- 
ings. Her  hand  was  so  cold  when  he  took  it  in  his,  that 
he  pressed  it  between  both  his  own,  with  a  vague  idea  of  . 
warming  it  j  then,  stirred  by  a  sympathy  too  deep  for 
ordinar}'  expression,  he  bent  over  and  touched  it  with  his 
lips. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ? "  he  asked. 
Nothing,  just  now,"  she  answered,  mournfully,  "  I 
believe  my  hands  have  lost  their  cunning, — if  ever  they 
had  any.   That  is  the  last."    She  pointed  to  a  small  bas- 
relief. 

It  represented  a  child,  skipping  lightly  down  a  flowery 
slope,  trailing  a  vine  behind  her.  The  face  was  turned  so 
far  away  from  the  beholder,  as  to  show  only  the  rounded 
outline  of  the  youthful  cheek  and  brow,  but  the  figure 
expressed  a  wonderful  joyousness.  In  more  senses  than 
one,  it  was  plainly,  "  In  the  Sunshine  j  *'  which  title  was 
lightly  scratched  in  the  plaster. 

Bergan  studied  it  attentively.  "It  is  as  fresh  as  a 
rose,"  said  he,  "and  as  sweet.  This  '  Sunshine  '  is  just 
what  I  want  to  brighten  my  office.  I  was  thinking,  this 
very  day,  that  something  must  be  done"  to  make  it  less 
dismal.    I  suppose  it  is  for  sale  ? 

Astra  bent  her  head  a  little  stiffly.  She  doubted  the 
reality  of  this  new-born  desire  for  office  decorations. 

He  took  out  his  purse,  and  laid  a  folded  bank-note  on 
the  table.  He  expected  that  she  would  not  look  at  it, 
until  after  he  had  gone,  but  she  immediately  took  it  up, 
opened  it,  and  tendered  it  back  to  him. 

"  It  is  too  much,"  said  she  proudly.  And  her  look 
added,  "I  am  no  beggar." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  inquired  Bergan,  with  apparent  surprise.  "  I 
thought  it  agreed  tolerably  well  with  the  prices  that  you 
used  to  mention  as  the  least  you  would  receive  for  your 
works,  in  the  future." 

"  I  have  lived  to  grow  wiser,"  replied  Astra. 
It  is  all  the  same,"  rejoined  Bergan  composedly,  "  I 
was  about  to  say  that,  as  my  mother  has  long  been  en- 
treating me  to  send  her  some  sort  of  a  portrait,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  get  you  to  make  a 
medallion  or  a  bust  of  me,  whichever  you  please.  The 
balance  of  the  note  can  go  toward  the  first  payment. 
We  will  arrange  for  the  sittings,  as  soon  as  you  are  at 
leisure." 

Astra's  lip  trembled.  Put  in  this  way,  the  note  might 
be  retained  ^  and  no  one  knew  so  well  as  herself  what  an 
amount  of  relief  to  her,  and  of  comfort  to  her  mother, 
it  ensured.  But  her  pride  was  very  sore,  nevertheless, 
and  her  face  was  little  grateful,  as  she  dropped  the  note 
on  the  table,  somewhat  as  if  it  had  burned  her  fingers. 


Burgan  hastened  to  change  the  sabject  "  I  am  sony 
not  to  see  your  mother,"  he  began  ;  but  Astra  interrupted 
him. 

"  She  would  like  to  see  you  very  much,"  said  she,  *^  if 
you  don't  mind  coming  to  her  room.  It  is  several  dajs 
since  she  has  left  it ;  though  I  really  think  that  she  is 
better  to-day." 

"  Why  should  I  mind  ?  "  asked  Bergan,  smiling.  ^  She 
used  to  call  me  her  son  sometimes ;  though  you  do  take 
such  pains  to  give  me  to  understand  that  you  utterly  ^^ 
pudiate  me  as  a  brother." 

Astra  turned  her  face  aside,  to  conceal  the  sudden 
unbending  of  the  set  mouth.  "  Indeed,  I  du  not,"  she 
faltered. 

Bergan  drew  her  toward  him,  just  as  a  brother  would 
have  done.  "  Then  you  will  help  me  to  persuade  her  to 
move  into  more  comfortable  quarters  at  once.  I  promise 
you  that  it  shall  be  arranged  so  carefully  as  to  give  be: 
the  least  possible  fatigue." 

Astra  shook  her  head.  "  It  cannot  be ;  it  would  excise 
her  too  much.  Her  disease  is  of  the  heart ;  and  joy  )^ 
as  surely  as  sorrow.  When  I  moved  her  here — bang 
imperatively  forced  to  do  so,  because  I  could  not  afford  to 
stay  where  we  were — I  determined  that,  let  come  what 
would,  she  should  not  be  stirred  again,  until  she  is  a  great 
deal  better  or — worse.  Thank  you  for  the  kind  thought, 
but  indeed  she  is  best  off  here,  for  the  present, — nov  that 
I  have  the  means  of  making  her  tolerably  comfortable." 

In  the  last  sentence,  there  was  some  trace  of  Astra's 
old  self ;  and,  glad  to  have  gained  thus  much,  Bergan 
followed  her  to  Mrs.  Lyte's  bedside. 

If  he  still  cherished  any  belief  in  the  feasibility  of 
removing  her,  it  vanished  with  the  first  sight  of  her  face. 
He  wondered  what  could  have  led  Astra  to  think  he: 
better.  Even  to  his  inexperienced  eyes,  the  stniggiiog 
breath,  the  beaded  forehead,  the  ashy  pallor,  indicated 
but  too  plainly  that  the  thread  of  her  life  was  vellnigh 
spun. 

Yet  she  was  less  changed,  in  some  respects,  tluQ 
Astra.  Her  smile  had  the  old  sweetness;  her  face- 
when  the  excitement  caused  by  his  unexpected  visit  was 
calmed  a  little,  and  she  could  breathe  easier — ^had  the  old 
expression  of  gentle  resignation.  It  lighted  up,  too,  at 
sight  of  him  ; — as  he  had  reminded  Astra,  she  had  come 
to  regard  him  with  a  half-motherly  affection,  daring  his 
residence  in  her  house. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  to  us,"  she  said, 
gratefully ;  "  it  seems  a  great  while  since  I  have  seen  any 
friendly  face." 

"  If  I  had  only  known  that  you  were  in  Savalla,  I 
should  have  come  much  sooner,"  answered  Bergan. 

"And  if  I  had  known  that  you  were  here,'*  she 
responded,  "I  should  certainly  have  sent  for  you.  1^ 
is  strange,  Astra,  that  we  never  happened  to  hear  ur 
him." 

Mrs.  Lyte  briefly  explained  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  the  removal.    She  stated,  furthermore,  that  she 
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had  uTitten  to  Major  Bergan,  upon  the  failure  of  the  bank 
where  her  money  was  invested,  and  inquired  if  he  had 
sold  the  house^  and  whether  there  was  any  balance  in  her 
favour.  To  which  he  replied  that  he  had  done  nothing 
about  the  matter,  and  proposed  to  do  nothing  at  present ; 
he  only  wished  that  she  would  come  back,  and  live  in  it, 
as  before.  But  this  was  impossible,  she  had  now  no 
means  of  maintaining  so  large  and  expensive  a  place. 
She  had,  therefore,  written  again,  to  the  effect  that  she 
asked  nothing  better  than  the  immediate  foreclosure  of 
the  mortgage,  and  the  sale  of  the  property.  Would  he 
attend  to  it  at  his  earliest  convenience,  and  forward  her 
the  balance  ?  To  this  letter  there  had  been  no  reply ;  she 
took  it  for  granted  that  a  purchaser  had  not  been  found. 
What  she  desired  of  Bergan,  in  the  event  of  her  death, 
•which  she  believed  to  be  near  at  hand,  was  to  hurry  for- 
ward the  sale  of  the  place,  and  secure  something  for 
Astra,  if  possible.  This  he  promised  to  do  j  and  he 
added,  in  a  tone  that  brought  instant  conviction  to  her 
mind,  and  tears  of  gratitude  to  her  eyes,  that,  however 
this  matter  terminated,  neither  Astra  nor  Cathie  should 
lack  friendly  aid,  at  need. 

When  he  finally  took  his  leave,  Bergan  beckoned 
Astra  to  the  door.    "  Are  you  alone  here  ?  "  he  inquired. 
Is  there  no  one  to  share  your  labours  and  your  cares  r  " 


"We  brought  our  old  Chloe  with  us,"  replied  Astra  j 
"she  would  not  be  left  behind,  and  indeed,  I  do  not  know 
what  we  should  have  done  without  her.  But  lately  the 
good  old  creature  has  insisted  upon  going  out  to  do  a 
day's  washing,  now  and  then,  to  bring  something  into  the 
family  purse ;  she  is  out  to-day.  When  she  is  home,  she 
does  all  she  can." 

Bergan  recollected  the  old  slave,  and  doubted  nothing 
of  her  fidelity.  But,  in  the  woeful  event  that  he  foresaw, 
Astra  would  need  other  help,  other  sympathy,  he  thought. 

^  Is  there  no  one  you  can  send  for, — no  relative,  no 
friend,  in  Berganton,  or  elsewhere  ? "  he  persisted. 

"  None,"  replied  Astra.  "  And  what  accommodations 
have  we  for  such  a  friend,  if  we  had  one  ?  '* 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  He  shook  her 
hand  warmly,  told  her  that  he  had  promised  her  mother 
to  come  again  on  the  morrow,  lifted  his  hat,  with  his 
usual  courtesy,  and  went  down  the  street,  in  such  a  maze 
of  pity  and  perplexity,  that  he  forgot  to  notice  which  way 
he  went. 

When  he  became  cognizant  of  his  whereabouts,  he 
was  standing  before  a  large,  old-fashioned  mansion  front- 
ing on  one  of  the  principal  squares  of  the  city.  On  the 
door  was  a  silver  plate,  bearing  the  name  of  "Diva 
Thane,  Artist." 


WHEN? 


ONCE  more  the  sunshine  gladdens  all  the  earth. 
Again  do  bud  and  blossom  spring  to  view. 
As  Summer  flowers  hasten  into  birth. 
And  all  things  beautiful  their  life  renew. 

The  waking  earth  is  fraught  again  with  gladness, 
The  softened  air  with  melody  is  rife, 

Tliat  seemeth  but  the  requiem  of  sadness 
That  reigned  ere  yet  the  flowers  sprang  to  life. 

The  feathered  minstrels  wake  again  their  song. 
To  welcome  Flora  back  with  joyous  strain  ; 

And  high  in  air  his  anthem,  hushed  so  long, 
The  soaring  lark  in  fulness  pours  again. 

The  zephyr  softly  fans  each  scented  blossom. 
And  sips  the  perfume  from  the  new-born  rose. 

As  Summer,  nestling  closely  on  Earth's  bosom. 
Once  more  doth  all  her  floral  wealth  disclose. 


The  blackbird  to  his  mate  doth  call  again, 
In  notes  of  love  awaking  in  his  breast ; 

Sweet  Philomel  pours  out  her  vesper  strain. 
When  Sol  has  settled  tired  in  the  West. 

All  things  that  life  and  feeling  have  rejoice, 

And  only  I  in  loneliness  repine. 
Still  waiting  for  the  music  of  thy  voice. 

In  accents  tellins:  me  that  thou  art  mine. 

Through  all  the  years  we  number  with  the  past, 
Tve  waited  for  the  footstep  never  heard  ; 

Yet  still  methinks  'twill  some  day  come  at  last, 
When  love  within  thy  breast  hath  faintly  stirred. 

The  blackbird's  mate  will  to  his  call  reply, 
In  music  that  shall  echo  through  the  glen. 

And,  soon  or  late,  thy  footstep  will  draw  nigh. 
But  oh,  my  truant  darling,  tell  me — when  ? 
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NOTABLE  LIVING  WOMEN  AND  THEIR  DEEDS. 


MARY  CARPENTER. 


"  "D  E  sure  to  take  a  bird  out  of  a  good  nest/'  is  a  sensible 
^  piece  of  advice,  and  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter  acted 
upon  it  when,  on  Christmas  Day,  1805,  he  entered  into 
the  bonds  of  matrimony.  His  wife  was  a  member  of  a 
respectable,  though  greatly  reduced  family.  Her  mother 
had  been  one  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  early  religious  friends. 
The  mother  has  been  described  as  "  a  meek  and  lowly 
spirit,  whose  life  of  trial  was  sustained  by  religious  hope, 
elevated  by  pure  devo- 
tion, cheered  by  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  and 
spent  in  the  unwearied 
discharge  of  self-denying 
duty."  The  daughter  of 
such  a  one  was  surely 
worth  seeking  for  a  wife 5 
she  could  hardly  fail  to 
bring  a  blessing  with  her 
to  any  home. 

Dr.  Lant  Carpenter, 
who  afterwards  became 
known  to  the  world  as 
an  eminent  theological 
writer,  was,  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  residing 
at  Exeter.  He  had, 
shortly  before,  been 
elected  one  of  the  pas- 
tors of  the  Unitarian 
congregation  there,  and 
to  his  ministerial  duties 
he  united  those  of  a 
teacher  of  youth. 

In  the  beginning  of 
April,  1807,  his  first- 
born child  came  into  the 
world.  The  name  Mary 
was  given  to  her,  and 
forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir.    "  Our 

future,"  her  father  wrote  to  her  many  years  after,  "  is 
involved  in  much  uncertainty."  Who  would  have 
guessed  that  this  little  child  would  have  a  life  worth 
writing  about,  worth  reading  about,  and,  best  of  all, 
worth  copying ;  that  she  would  grow  to  be  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  for  good  works  of  all  her  country- 
women ? 

She  received  her  education,  as  did  also  her  brothers 
and  sisters  who  afterwards  appeared  on  the  stage,  under 
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her  father*s  superintendence.  It  included  such  subjects 
as  classics  and  mathematics ;  in  fact,  brothers  and  sisters, 
in  the  matter  of  learning,  seem  to  have  fared  prettjmuch 
alike.  This,  says  Miss  Carpenter,  ^  never  unfitted  me 
for  domestic  duties  3  on  the  contrary,  it  rendered  me 
more  fully  qualified  to  accomplish  a  woman's  mission.  ' 

The  upbringing  of  his  children  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  upon  principles  which  are  not  fashionable  in 

these  days.  He  insisted 
on  a  greater  show  ot 
respect  and  required  a 
fuller  confidence  than 
many  now  think  neces- 
sary. '*  His  watchfd 
care,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, *'  to  correct  ever}  - 
thing  that  he  thonght 
might  lead  to  evil,  which 
arose  from  his  feelings 
of  the  great  importance 
of  early  impressions 
and  habits,  might  have 
assumed  the  appearance 
of  severity,  had  it  not 
evidently  proceeded  from 
a  tender  love,  whidi  his 
children  were  not  slow 
to  remark.  He  always 
nurtured  in  them  such  a 
confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment, and  such  faith  m 
his  impartial  affection, 
that  they  never  even 
suspected  that  he  codd 
be  actuated  by  any  un- 
kind feeling,  or  ever 
mistaken  in  his  <fcch 
sions  respecting  them- 
The  ccmsequence  was 
that  he  secured  not  only 
their  respect,  but  their  fond,  affection.  A  more  united 
family  it  would  have  been  difiicult  to  find. 

One  of  the  great  changes  in  Miss  Carpenter's  youi^ 
days  was  the  removal,  in  181 7,  of  her  father  from  Exeter 
to  Bristol.  At  the  latter  city  he  undertook  the  charge  ot 
the  Unitarian  church  of  Lewin's  Mead.  He  also  engaged 
as  before  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

There  is  little  to  tell  of  the  life  of  our  heroine  till  18:?. 
when MissMary arrived  at  theresponsible  ageof  tweDty-<?De 
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On  the  morning  of  her  birthday  she  received  a  letter  from 
bar  father,  full  of  the  tenderest  affection  and  warmest 
good  wishes.  **  We  know  not,"  he  said,  "  what  is  the 
path  in  which  thoa  wilt  be  called  to  tread ;  but  we  feel 
all  earthly  solicitude  swallowed  up  in  the  desire  that  thou 
raayest  be  the  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  and  mayest  be 
enabled,  while  working  out  thine  own  salvation,  and 
going  on  towards  Christian  perfection,  to  work  for  others 
the  work  assigned  thee,  and  faithfully,  calmly,  and  perse, 
veringly  do  the  Lord's  will." 

Miss  Carpenter's  education  was  now  completed,  and 
she  was  about  to  turn  it  to  practical  account.  Dr.  Lant 
Carpenter  had  long  been  in  feeble  health,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  he  should  give  up  the  school  which  he  had 
conducted  for  many  years,  and  devote  himself  altogether 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  This  would,  of  course,  pro- 
duce a  considerable  deficiency  of  income ;  but  Mrs.  Car- 
penter and  her  daughters — ^there  were  three  of  them — 
were  equal  to  the  occasion.  They  undertook  to  com- 
mence a  school  for  young  ladies. 

The  project  was  carried  out  with  characteristic  energy. 
The  three  sisters  went  over  to  Paris  for  a  few  months  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  duties  on  which  they  were 
about  to  enter.  The  school  was  opened,  and  it  proved,  as 
it  deserved  to  be,  a  decided  success. 

In  this  newly-founded  school  not  only  were  female 
accomplishments  taught,  but  the  classics;  instruction 
was  also  given  in  needlework  and  in  many  things  useful 
in  a  family.  "  Among  the  ladies  thus  taught,"  says  Miss 
Carpenter,  allading  to  this  period  of  her  career,  "  some 
made  it  their  business  in  after  life  to  instruct  the  poor  and 
ignorant  3  others  became  admirable  wives,  and  while  con- 
scientiously fulfilling  the  duties  which  they  owed  to  their 
families,  entered  upon  extended  spheres  of  usefulness. 

This  higher  education  does  not,  then,  as  is  some- 
times supposed,  unfit  women  for  their  special  duties,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  enables  them  to  become  better  wives, 
better  mothers,  and  more  useful  members  of  society." 
This  is  not  the  view  of  the  mother  who,  when  her 
daughter  asked  her,  "  What  should  a  woman  know  ?  " 
answered, "  To  write  well  and  keep  accounts,  that  is  all.'* 

We  shall  let  the  Carpenter  family  live  now  in  peace 
for  five  years  from  the  date  last  mentioned,  only  telling 
the  reader  that  the  members  of  it  did  their  duty,  the 
father  in  his  ministry,  the  mother  and  daughters  in  their 
school,  and  the  sons  in  following  their  respective  lines  of 
life.  But  we  must  bring  them  again  into  notice  in 
'^33)  when  a  notable  event  happened  in  Miss  Carpenter's 
history.  The  celebrated  Hindu  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy 
visited  Bristol,  and  died  there  on  the  i8th  October  of  that 
year. 

Of  this  enlightened  Indian  reformer,  it  is  worth  our 
^'hile  to  say  a  few  words.    He  was  bom  about  1780,  and 

ancestors  were  Brahmins  of  a  high  order.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  took  to  comparing  the  evidence  for  and 
against  the  varioos  religious  doctrines  held  by  those 
around  him.    He  found  all  of  them  repugnant  to  his 


vigorous  understanding,  and  boldly  acknowledged  this 
fact  both  to  himself  and  to  the  world. 

He  roused  the  determined  opposition  of  his  father,  his 
family,  and  his  community.  The  only  one  who  seems  to 
have  accepted  his  views  was  his  mother ;  but  sentiment 
got  the  better  of  her  imderstanding.  "  You  are  right," 
she  said  to  him,  when  once  she  was  setting  out  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Juggernaut,  *'  but  I  am  a  woman,  and  cannot 
give  up  observances  which  are  a  comfort  to  me." 

Various  works  were  published  by  Rammohun  Roy» 
in  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Sanscrit,  the  object  of  them  all 
being  the  uprooting  of  idolatry.  As  he  grew  older  he 
became  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  the  moral  theories 
of  Christianity,  and  in  1820  he  issued  "The  Precepts  of 
Jesus  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness,"  a  work  which 
created  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 

In  183 1  he  visited  England,  and  about  the  beg'inning 
of  October,  1833,  arrived  at  Bristol,  where  he  had  a 
valued  friend  in  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter.  Before  many  days 
had  passed  he  fell  ill,  and  a  few  days  more  saw  him  resting 
in  his  quiet  grave.  It  was  situated  under  some  elm  trees 
adjoining  tht  lawn  of  a  private  house  near  the  city. 

Miss  Carpenter  never  forgot  her  short  intercourse  with 
this  great  man.  It  left  a  deep  impression  on  her  mind, 
and  gave  a  turn  to  her  thoughts  from  which  they  never 
recovered.  But  for  Rammohun  Roy  she  might  never 
have  become  identified,  as  she  had  been,  with  the  cause  of 
female  education  in  the  Rajah's  native  land.  In  1866 
she  edited  a  work  entitled  "The  Last  Days  in  England  of 
the  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy."  "^The  privilege,"  she  says 
in  the  preface,  "  of  paying  such  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
so  noble  and  excellent  a  man  is  highly  valued  by  one  who 
knew  him  personally,  and  who  has  always  treasured  with 
reverence  the  recollection  not  only  of  his  devoted  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue,  but  of  his  estimable 
qualities  and  purity  of  life." 

We  pass  now  over  several  years,  and  come  to  1839, 
when  Dr.  Carpenter's  health  again  gave  way. 

He  sought  relief  at  various  watering-places  on  the 
Bristol  Channel.  Then  he  resolved  to  go  to  London  for 
additional  medical  advice.  Passing  through  Bristol  on 
his  way  to  the  metropolis,  he  visited  his  home :  it  was 
the  last  time  he  was  ever  to  cross  his  own  threshold. 
''Little  did  his  children  think,"  says  one  of  his  sons, 
''when  preparing  for  his  arrival,  with  those  marks  of 
welcome  which  were  wont  to  be  so  richly  rewarded  by 
the  approving  smile  of  paternal  love  and  tenderness,  that 
the  place  which  once  knew  him,  would  know  him  no 
more." 

The  physicians  were  of  opinion  that  he  should  travel 
for  a  time  on  the  continent.  He  did  so.  On  the  5th  of 
April,  1840,  we  find  him  on  board  a  vessel  sailing  from 
Naples  to  Leghorn.  The  weather  was  rough  and  it  was 
as  much  as  a  skilful  seaman  could  do  to  keep  his  feet.  It 
is  supposed  that  in  one*of  ^the  lurches  of  the  vessel  Dr. 
Carpenter  lost  his  balance.  Nothing  was  ever  known  for 
certain,  except  that  he  fell  overboard*    Two  months. 
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afterwaids  his  body  was  found  on  the  coast  near  Porto 
d*Anzio^  a  small  seaport  about  fifty  miles  south-east  of 
Rome.    It  was  interred  there  on  the  shore. 

His  family  were  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  befriendeth 
the  widows  and  the  fatherless^  and  after  their  natural 
grief  was  past,  things  went  on  for  a  time  pretty  m\>ch  as 
before.  But  after  devoting  many  years  of  her  life  to  the 
training  of  young  ladies  of  the  higher  classes  of  society^ 
the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  to  take  in  hand  the  educa- 
tion and  reformation  of  a  very  different  sort  of  pupils. 

Shortly  before  the  year  1850,  a  feeling  of  interest 
sprang  up  throughout  the  country  in  connection  with  the 
reformation  of  depraved  and  vagrant  children.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  diat  the  subject  had  attracted  attention 
in  £ngland.  As  early  as  1788^  we  may  trace  the  germ 
of  the  reformatory  movement  in  the  working  of  the 
Philanthropic  Society,  which  established  a  sort  of  farm- 
school,  on  the  family  system,  where  such-like  children 
could  be  trained  to  industry  and  virtue.  But  apparently 
the  times  were  not  ripe  for  such  a  movement  on  a  grand 
scale^  and  for  the  first  half  of  this  century,  little — almost 
nothing,  in  fact — was  done. 

Miss  Carpenter  was  one  of  the  first  in  our  own  days 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  subject.  It  was  with 
feelings  of  the  most  enlightened  enthusiasm  that  she 
threw  her  heart  into  the  work.  Was  it  the  fault  of  these 
children,  she  asked  herself^  that  they  were  condemned  to 
a  life  of  degradation  and  crime?  ''The  answer,''  she 
says,  ^'  that  presented  itself  to  me  was :  It  is  not  their 
fault ;  they  are  placed  by  God  in  this  world,  and  they  are 
His  children,  for  He  is  the  common  Father  of  us  all  3 
and  surely  God  would  not  destine  any  of  his  creatures 
to  an  existence  of  irremediable  crime  and  misery !  Was 
it,  I  asked  myself,  by  an  innate  depravity  that  these 
children,  were  condemned  for  their  lifetime  to  be  felons 
and  outcasts?  The  answer  suggested  to  me  was,  that 
their  depravity  was  not  innate,  but  was  owing  to  neglect 
and  bad  education — ^to  their  having  worthless  parents,  or 
to  having  no  parents  at  all :  it  was  the  duty  of  society 
then,  I  argued,  to  give  these  children  such  an  education 
as  would  preserve  them  from  all  temptation  to  break  the 
law,  and  would  supply  that  moral  training  of  which,  by 
adverse  circumstances,  they  had  been  deprived." 

Miss  Carpenter  took  a  noble  resolution:  she  deter- 
mined to  make  it  the  special  object  of  her  life  to  elevate 
children  such  as  these,  and  to  obtain  for  them  that  educa- 
tion and  position  which,  as  the  rising  generation  in  a 
civilized  and  Christian  community,  they  have  a  right  to 
claim.  And  there  were  many  who,  in  after  days,  could 
say  of  her  that,  under  God*s  blessing,  she  had  saved 
them  from  apparent  destruction,  if  not  from  certain 
ruin. 

Public  interest  in  the  reformatory  movement  grew 
stronger.  We  find  Miss  Carpenter  giving  evidence  before 
a  Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  criminal  and  destitute  children,  and  taking 
an  active  part  in  several  public  conferences  on  the  subject. 


She  also  took  the  pen  in  hand  and  wrote  several  books 
advocating  this  good  cause.  In  1850,  she  produced 
'*  Reformatory  Schools  for  the  Children  of  the  Perishicg 
and  Dangerous ClasseSj"  in  1853,"  Juvenile Delmqucnts: 
their  Condition  and  Treatment."  Miss  Carpenter's  vievs, 
as  expressed  in  these  works,  were  eagerly  listened  to.  She 
commanded  respect  for  she  knew  what  she  was  talking 
about. 

Ragged  schools  also  received  much  of  Miss  Carpen- 
ter's attention.  In  i8jo,  she  published    Ragged  Schools 
their  Principles  and  Modes  of  Operation ; "  and  in  1859, 
*'  The  Claims  of  Ragged  Schools  to  Pecuniary  Educational 
Aid  from  the  Annual  Parliamentary  Grant" 

After  long  exertions,  the  efforts  of  those  in  favour  cf 
Reformatory  Schools  were  crowned  with  success.  la 
1854,  an  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament  for  the  better 
care  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  in  Great 
Britain.  By  this  statute,  when  any  person  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  is  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  br 
law,  in  addition  to  the  sentence  passed  as  a  punishment 
for  the  offence,  he  may  be  sent  at  the  expiration  of  the 
sentence  to  some  one  of  the  reformatory  schools,  acd 
there  be  detained  from  two  to  five  years,  provided  his  sen- 
tence has  not  been  for  less  than  fourteen  days'  imprison- 
ment.   Thus  Reformatory  Schools  were  established. 

One  of  the  friends  whom  Miss  Carpenter  had  in- 
terested in  her  efforts,  was  Lady  Noel  Byron.  The  way  1 
in  which  she  and  Lady  Byron  became  acquainted  was  ' 
this :  Miss  Carpenter's  brother,  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Carpenter, 
the  eminent  physiologist,  was  at  one  time  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Lord  Lovelace,  who  married  Lord  Bynm's 
**  sole  daughter "  Ada.  Through  her  brother,  Maiy 
Carpenter  was  introduced  to  the  widow  of  the  poet, 
and  the  benevolent  peereiss  readily  exerted  hoself  to 
the  utmost  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  practical  philan- 
thropist. 

In  1854,  Lady  Byron  purchased  Red  Lodge  at  Bristol, 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  young  girls  from  »n  and 
misery,  and  bringing  them  back  to  the  paths  of  huli-  j 
ness.  '  Red  Lodge  is  a  large  old  red  pile  of  building, 
possessed  of  some  historical  interest.  It  was  built  in 
ancient  times  as  a  monastery,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
was  fitted  up  as  the  residence  of  a  knight.  Afterward^ 
it  became  a  young  ladies'  school,  and  in  the  early  part  ot 
this  century,  was  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  \ 
Pritchard,  author  of  the    Physical  History  of  Man.'' 

The  grand  carved  oak  drawing-room  in  this  house  i? 
worth  seeing.  It  is  approached  by  a  fine  old  oaken  stair- 
case, and  is  now  used  as  the  chapel.  "  Few  houses,  or 
even  royal  palaces,"  says  Miss  Carpenter,  "  can  boast  ui 
so  noble  a  remnant  of  antiquity  as  this.  It  was  probaU;.  | 
added  to  the  original  building  by  the  knight,  its  proprietor, 
in  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  evidently  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  make  it  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  that  era  as 
genius  and  the  best  material  could  effect.  Tradition  sajs 
that  royalty  was  received  in  this,  which  was  fonnerly 
called  the  throne-room,  in^two  reigns  j  it  has  also  been  the 
I.  . 
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scene  of  many  distinguished  gatherings  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  scientific  of  the  age.  No  costly  furni- 
ture interferes  with  its  grand  proportions,  nor  mars  its 
marvellous  beauty,  and  it  is  now  consecrated  to  a  higher 
and  holier  purpose  than  was  ever  contemplated  by  the 
original  possessor.'* 

As  to  the  method  pursued  in  this  Girls*  Reformatory 
and  its  results,  we  shall  let  Miss  Carpenter  speak  for  herself. 
"  One  great  object,"  she  sajs,  "  was  to  train  the  physical 
as  well  as  the  mental  powers  of  these  girls,  so  that  they 
might  get  their  living  as  domestic  servants,  or  take  care  of 
their  own  little  homes  if  they  should  be  married.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  employed  in  active  work,  such  as  wash- 
ing, baking,  etc. ;  they  were  also  taught  needlework,  and 
b  their  hours  of  relaxation  they  took  walks,  indulged  in 
innocent  recreations,  and  frequented  the  society  of  good 
persons.  Music  was  also  taught  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liarly refining  influence,  and  the  coarse  songs  which  the 
girls  had  formerly  been  in  the  habit  of  singing  were  ex- 
changed for  hymns  and  songs  of  an  innocent  and  elevated 
character.  They  also  learned  to  read  and  write ;  their 
reading  was  not  extensive,  but  what  little  they  did  read 
was  well  understood. 

''By  such  means  excellent  results  were  (Stained 3 
the  girls  were  no  longer  outcasts,  but  were  received  into 
the  society  of  respectable  people.** 

Of  course,  some  of  those  trained  in  the  Reformatory 
have  turned  out  badly;  that  was  to  be  expected,  but 
ahnost  all  have  become  useful  members  of  society.  To 
give  statistics,  during  the  four  years  from  1862  to  1865, 
seventy  girls  were  discharged  from  Red  Lodge.  Of  these, 
sixty  were  spoken  of  in  1866  as  maintaining  themselves 
honestly,  and  in  many  instances  very  respectably. 

The  number  of  inmates  ordinarily  inhabiting  the  Red 
Lodge  is  about  seventy.  The  cost  per  head  is  put  down 
at  ;^i8  i8s.^  id.,  and  the  industrial  profit  at  £1  14s.  A 
short  but  interesting  account  of  this  reformatory  institu- 
tion was  published  in  1865  by  Miss  Carpenter,  under  the 
litJe  of  A  Day  in  the  Red  Lodge  Girl^'  Reformatory  : 
Our  Memorial  Tea  and  Anniversaries." 

Red  Lodge  Reframatory  had  not  been  many  years  in 
existence  when  the  generous  founder.  Lady  Byron,  died. 
She  expired  on  the  i6th  of  May,  i860,  and  no  doubt 
niany  a  tear  has  ere  this  been  shed  to  her  memory. 

The  following  year,  i86i,  saw  Miss  Carpenter  making 
a  round  of  visits  to  prisons  in  Dublin,  of  whicH  she  after- 
wards wrote  an  instructive  account.  In  1864,  she  gave 
to  the  world  two  volumes  on  "  Our  Convicts."  In  these 
she  discusses  the  condition  and  treatment  of  adult  crimi- 
nals, and  calls  public  attention  to  what  she  deems  impor- 
tant information  and  principles  respecting  them.  Her 
labours  amongst  criminal  and  destitute  children  had  led 
her  to  believe  that  the  same  system  of  management  as 
she  had  adopted  in  regard  to  them  might  well  be  applied 
to  men  and  women.  In  1872,  Miss  Carpenter  published 
another  work  in  connection  with  the  same  subject,  under 
the  title  of  "  Reformatory  Prison  Discipline,  as  developed 


by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Crofton  in  the  Irish  Con- 
vict Prisons." 

After  the  publication  of  *'Our  Convicts,"  she  resolved 
on  a  visit  to  India.  Its  objects,  she  tells  us,  were  to  show 
friendly  sympathy  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  coun- 
try, and  also,  if  possible,  to  aid  them  in  the  work  of  fe- 
male education,  now  regarded  by  the  most  enlightened  of 
both  sexes  as  of  paramount  importance.  A  third  object 
was  to  obtain  some  relaxation,  through  change  of  thought 
and  scene,  after  many  years  of  almost  unremitting  labour. 

She  embarked  at  Marseilles,  for  the  land  of  Rammo- 
hun  Roy,  on  the  i  jth  of  September,  1866,  and  arrived  in 
the  harbour  of  Bombay  on  the  24th  of  the  month.  On 
the  day  after  her  arrival  in  Bombay,  she  received  a  copy 
of  instructions  which  had  been  issued  by  the  government 
of  the  Presidency  'to  the  heads  of  departments,  requesting 
them  to  furnish  her  with  all  possible  information  in  regard 
to  education  generally,  and  to  youthful  and  other  refor- 
matories, and  to  afibrd  her  every  facility  for  visiting  and 
inspecting  the  institutions  under  their  control.  The 
"  Instructions  "  went  on  to  state  that  "  Miss  Carpenter's 
opinion  has  for  many  years  been  sought  and  listened  to 
by  legislators  and  administrators  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  in  England,  and  his  Excellency  in  Council  looks 
forward  to  her  visit  to  Bombay  as  likely  to  be  of  great 
public  benefit,  by  aiding  in  the  solution  of  many  problems 
in  regard  to  which  much  has  yet  to  be  learnt  in  India> 
from  the  results  of  European  inquiry  and  discussion." 

This  conmiimication  was  received  by  Miss  Carpenter 
with  great  astonishment,  and  at  first  with  some  regret. 
Here  was  an  end  put  to  all  her  plans  of  relaxation.  It 
was  evident  that  her  journey  must  now  include  a  much 
more  extended  sphere  than  she  had  hitherto  contemplated. 
An  opportunity  so  courteously  given  of  studying  the 
different  institutions  of  the  country  was  not  to  be  lost, 
even  though  it  involved  hard  work. 

The  first  place  she  visited  was  Ahmedabad,  in  Gooje- 
rat,  and  this  city  she  found  was  considerably  advanced  in 
the  superior  position  of  women,  and  in  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  female  education.  Our  Miss  Carpenter 
kept  her  eyes  open  to  other  things  besides  her  own  special 
mission.  The  wild  animals  of  Ahmedabad  furnished  her 
with  a  constant  source  of  entertainment.  "  No  zoological 
gardens,"  she  writes,  "  are  needed  here.  The  monkeys 
exhibited  the  most  entertaining  tricks  and  gymnastic 
exercises  gratis  for  our  amusement,  and  were  neither 
feared  nor  regarded  with  much  surprise,  as  frequent  visi- 
tors to  the  trees  in  our  host*s  compound.  The  most 
charming  little  squirrels  made  themselves  perfectly  at 
home  on  the  window-sills,  and  even  ventured  into  the 
room  if  they  had  a  chance  of  finding  anything  eatable. 
Beautiful  green  parrots  were  abundant  in  the  trees,  and 
especially  appeared  to  delight  in  the  large  banyans  under 
whose  shade  we  took  our  drive."  She  once  caught  a 
glimpse  of  some  tigers,  but  they  were  firmly  manacled, 
and  incapable  of  doing  mischief  to  any  one. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October,  Miss  Car- 
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penter  left  Ahmedabad,  and  proceeded  by  train  to  Surat. 
Here  she  was  presented  with  an  address  by  one  of  the 
native  ladies,  beginning,  "Dear  Mother,"  and  headed, 
**  To  the  very  benevolent  and  virtuous  woman,  Mary  Car- 
penter." The  wording  of  the  address  was  simple  in  the 
extreme,  and  its  kindly  phrases,  says  Miss  Carpenter, 
expressed  the  feeling  which  was  everywhere  manifested 
by  native  ladies  in  each  Presidency,  in  connection  with 
my  visit.  The  fact  of  my  coming  from  so  great  a  dis- 
tance to  see  them,  unconnected  with  any  society  and 
without  any  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  manifest  friendly 
sympathy  with  them,  was  sufficient  to  elicit  a  warm  re- 
sponse. '  She  loves  us  for  ourselves,'  has  in  it  a  touching 
significance  to  the  heart,  whether  uttered  by  a  poor  dying 
Irish  boy,  or  felt  by  Hindoo  ladies." 

From  Surat  Miss  Carpenter  returned  to  Bombay, 
where  she  remained  for  a  few  days  inspecting  educational 
and  other  institutions.  Then  she  proceeded  to  Poonah. 
Next  she  visited  Madras,  where  she  found  many  kind 
friends,  and  was  received  not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  one 
with  whom  true  sympathy  already  existed. 

On  the  20th  of  September  she  set  foot  in  Calcutta, 
and  here  she  received  a  kind  invitation  from  the  Governor- 
General,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  and  Lady  Lawrence,  to  take 
up  her  abode  at  Government  House.  Many  important 
institutions  were  visited  both  in  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs, 
and  much  useful  information  was  gained.  When  she 
arrived  at  Kishnagur,  a  native  pen  described  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  colunMis  of  the  "Indian  Daily  News."  The 
account  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  for  the  following  en- 
thusiastic paragraph  about  our  philanthropist : —  • 

"  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  speak  sufficiently  of  Miss 
Carpenter.  The  earnestness  and  suavity  of  her  manners 
have  already  won  her  the  golden  opinion  of  the  Indian 
public,  and  her  talents  have  called  forth  their  admiration. 
She  has  nearly  realized  the  expectation  entertained  of  her, 
in  her  mission  of  peace  and  progress.  Her  manners  and 
conversation  are  well  worth  the  study  of  our  mofussil 
rulers,  or  of  all  our  rulers  in  general.  They  would  do 
well  to  attend  one  of  those  social  gatherings  in  which,  in 
a  foreign  land,  she  is  surrounded  by  all  who  have  the 
best  power  of  appreciating  worth,  and  listened  to  with  a 
degree  of  fondness  which  nothing  less  than  genuine 
goodness  can  excite." 

The  year  1866  was  now  at  an  end.  "  It  had  been  an 
eventful  one  to  me,"  says  Miss  Carpenter ;  "  it  had 
bestowed  on  me  the  crowning  privilege  of  my  life."  Her 
great  care  was  now  to  complete  the  work  for  which  she 
had  traversed  the  empire — to  lay  before  the  (Governor- 
General  the  result  of  her  observations.  This  she  did,  and 
early  in  January,  1867,  she  bade  farewell  to  Calcutta. 

We  would  gladly  follow  her,  step  by  step,  on  her 
homeward  journey,  but  want  of  space  forbids  it.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  March,  after 
having  had  an  address  presented  to  her  in  the  Town  Hall 
of  Bombay  by  many  of  the  native  inhabitants,  she  set  sail 
for  England. 


Immediately  upon  her  return  she  issued  a  snail 
pamphlet,  Suggestions  on  Prison  Discipline  and  Fem^'e 
Education  in  India."  This  was  a  reprint,  together  vim 
several  additional  documents,  of  the  report  which  she  had 
made  to  the  Governor. 

The  next  event  was  a  presentation.  On  the  2:rJo^ 
August,  1867,  a  number  of  Hindoo  and  Parsee  gentlemeo, 
and  two  Parsee  and  several  English  ladies  assembled  2t 
55,  Parliament  Street,  London,  to  witness  the  piesentaticm 
to  Miss  Carpenter  of  a  beautiful  tea  service.  It  was  ttk; 
gift  of  her  admirers  in  Bombay.  The  silver  plate  bore 
the  following  inscription :  "  Presented  to  Miss  Mary 
Carpenter,  by  several  of  her  native  friends  in  Bombay,  as 
a  small  token  of  esteem  and  gratitude  for  her  enlightened 
zeal  and  disinterestedness  in  the  cause  of  the  edocatioD  of 
the  daughters  of  India,  and  as  a  memento  of  her  ?isit  to 
their  country.    Bombay,  March  18,  1867." 

In  the  following  year  she  published  Six  Months  ia 
India,'*  in  two  volumes.  They  were  dedicated  "  to  the 
Honoured  Memory  of  the  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy,  the 
great  Reformer  of  India,  who  first  excited  in  the  author's 
mind  a  desire  to  benefit  his  country." 

The  Queen,  to  show  her  appreciation  of  Miss  Car- 
penter's labours*and  her  sympathy  for  the  women  of  ber 
great  Eas^m  empire,  favoured  Miss  Carpenter  with  an 
interview.  In  meeting  with  this  zealous  advocate  of 
reformatory  schools  in  her  own  country,  perhaps  ber 
Majesty  remembered  that  the  first  institution  to  vhidi 
she  gave  her  name  was  a  reformatory  for  girls.  It  was 
established  at  Chiswick  in  1834,  under  the  name  of  &e 
Victoria  Asylum. 

The  Indian  Grovernment  now  granted  £1200  per 
annum  for  five  years,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal 
School  at  Bombay.  Delighted  to  see  that  her  views  were 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  carried  out.  Miss  Carpenter  pre- 
pared for  a  second  visit  to  India  in  1868.  A  free  passage 
was  granted  to  her  by  the  Indian  Council. 

She  arrived  at  Bombay,  and  offered  her  grataitocs 
services  to  Government  as  Lady- Superintendent  of  the 
Bombay  Normal  School.  Her  otFer  was  accepted.  JEarlj 
in  the  following  year,  however,  from  illness  and  other 
causes,  she  had  to  discontinue  the  work.  It  was  thought 
necessary  for  her  complete  restoration  to  health  that  she 
should  return  to  England.  When  she  arrived  at  home 
she  speedily  grew  well  again,  and  her  health,  she  says, 
became  much  better  than  before  her  visit  to  the  East. 

In  1869-70  she  paid  a  third  visit  to  Indi;),  to  aid  io 
promoting  female  education.  She  returned  home ;  she 
resumed  her  labours  j  she  superintended  her  reformatory ; 
she  visited  schools ;  she  inspected  prisons;  she  imparted 
to  others  her  own  enlightened  views. 

But  here  we  must  leave  her.  We  lay  down  the  pefl 
with  reluctance^  for  it  is  a  pleasure  to  write  of  a  noble 
life,  and  to  follow  the  career  of  one  who  knows  no  rest 
so  long  as  there  is  good  to  be  done.  *  There  arc  some 
reputations  we  might  wish  to  have  for  our  own  j  one  of 
these  is  that  of  Mary  Carpenter. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


'T^HE  weather  changed  on  the  morrow. 
^     Coming  home  at  nightfall,  R07  found  Jessie  stand- 
ing at  the  western  window,  surveying  sorrowfully  the  un- 
favourable aspect  of  the  heavens. 

"  It  will  be  very  unpleasant  travelling  in  the  rain !  " 
she  remarked  as  he  entered.  '*The  sun  went  down 
behind  a  portentous  bank  of  clouds.  And  the  wind  is 
veering  to  the  storm-quarter.'* 

It  was  evident  that  the  possibility  of  a  single  day's 
delay  made  her  restless  and  anxious. 

"  The  signs  portend  nothing  worse  than  April  showers, 
I  hope/'  he  encouraged  her  to  believe.  **  Or,  should  there 
be  a  steady  rain,  you  will  soon  ride  out  of  it  into  the 
region  of  blue  skies  and  milder  airs.  I  see  no  reason  for 
altering  your  arrangements.  You  will  be  sheltered  and 
dry  in  the  cars.*' 

**  True !  "  she  answered,  musingly,  returning  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  unpromising  horizon. 

She  was  perturbed,  however,  and  nnusually  taciturn 
while  they  were  at  supper  j  dull  and  spiritless  during  the 
hour  they  spent  together  in  the  sitting-room ;  arousing 
herself  with  apparent  effort  to  reply  to  his  remarks,  and 
rarely  offering  one  of  her  own  accord.  Roy's  attempts  at 
cheerful  conversation  were  less  evenly  sustained  than  was 
customary  with  him  in  her  presence.  It  was  not  his  in- 
tention that  this  last  evening  should  be  one  of  gloomy 
constraint^  but  it  approximated  this  more  nearly  every 
moment.  Both  were  abstracted,  and  each  was  uawilHog 
that  the  other  should  discover  the  direction  in  which  his 
and  her  thoughts  were  straying.  So  the  pauses  in  the 
sluggish  flow  of  talk  became  more  and  more  frequent, 
until,  at  nine  o'clock  Jessie  arose,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  I  must  get  a  good  night's  rest,  if  I  am  to  travel  to- 
morrow.  Will  you  excuse  me  if  I  go  upstairs  thus 
early  ?  " 

"  Do  not  let  me  detain  you  a  moment.  Is  there  no- 
thing I  can  do  to  assist  you  ?  '* 

"  Nothing — thank  you !  There  will  be  time  to  strap 
my  trunks  in  the  morning.  You  still  think  I  had  better 
go— whatever  may  be  the  weather  ?  '*  stopping  with  the 
(toor  in  her  hand. 

"  I  do,  certainly  5  that  is,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  add- 
ing to  your  cold — ^if  you  are  well  enough." 

"  My  cold  is  nothing.  I  have  ordered  breakfast  at 
half-past  six.  I  am  glad  the  train  does  not  leave  so  early 
as  it  did  last  year.    Good-night !  " 

The  cold,  indifferent  accents  sank  to  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  like  lead.  What  a  millstone  about  this  woman's 
neck  was  her  marriage  vow !    His  endeavours  to  make  it 


lighter,  and  her  existence  endurable — the  work  to  which 
he  had  given  his  best  energies  and  wisest  deliberations 
the  self-abnegation  and  prayerful  struggle  he  had  accepted 
as  the  penalty  of  his  grievous  indiscretion,  had  proved 
futile.  He  had  guarded  eye,  tongue,  and  action  for  live 
months ;  drilled  them  in  friendly  looks,  words,  and  deeds, 
lest  a  glimmer  of  the  affection  that  glowed — a  pent  but 
consuming  fire  in  his  soul — should  offend  or  dismay  her, 
had  ministered  to  her  with  a  lover's  constancy  and  tender- 
ness without  a  hint  of  love's  reward.  And  this  was  the 
end  !  Some  significant  glance,  an  intonation,  an  excess 
of  solicitude  for  her  welfare,  had  betrayed  his  design  to 
win  her  anew,  and  she  had  taken  the  alarm  was  terrified 
and  reluctant,  without  the  power  of  escape.  Or  her  con- 
stitution— physical  and  spiritual — ^had  succumbed  to  the 
attrition  of  duty  against  womanly  instinct.  With  vain 
care  he  had  kept  her  shackles  out  of  sight.  Everything 
in  her  surroundings  \  the  very  pronunciation  of  her  name 
by  acquaintances,  had  reminded  her  continually  of  her 
anomalous  position.  Neither  wife,  nor  maid,  she  stood, 
according  to  her  morbid  perceptions,  alone  and  banned, 
without  so  much  as  a  title  to  the  shelter  of  his  roof, 
except  as  a  bondwoman.  She  could  not  forget  that  she 
was  a  slave.  The  untamable  heart — in  which  the  *'  love 
of  liberty  "  was  a  **  passion,'*  was  beating  itself  to  death 
against  the  bars  he  had  foolishly  hoped  to  cushion  and 
wreathe  until  she  should  cease  to  feel  them  as  a  restraint. 

She  had  not  loved  him  when  she  married  him.  That 
this  change  in  her  sentiments  was  not  a  passing  girlish 
caprice,  he  had  evidence  in  the  words  she  had  written  to 
him  while  the  right  of  free  speech  remained  to  her. 

Months  of  doubt  and  sufferisg  have  brought  me  to 
the  determination  to  confess  this  without  reserve." 

"Doubt  and  suffering!"  What  were  these  to  the 
horrors  of  her  actual  bondage  ? 

"  From  which  I  cannot  release  her  !  "  he  repeated  for 
the  thousandth  time. 

His  habit  was  to  go  to  the  library  when  she  left  him 
for  the  night,  but  he  lingered,  this  evening,  in  the  apart- 
ment he  had  fitted  up  for  her  with  such  fond  pride  ^  which 
she  had  made  a  sacred  place  by  her  abiding.  There  ^  as 
a  cruel  pleasure  in  noting  the  tokens  of  her  recent  pre- 
sence; in  inhaling  the  odours  of  the  flowers  she  had 
tended ;  in  touching  the  books  she  had  handled.  She 
could  never  be  more  to  him  than  she  was  now.  He  be- 
lieved that  she  must,  from  this  hour,  be  less  5  that  tlie 
solace  of  her  friendship  would  be  withheld.  Else,  why 
her  anxiety  to  be  away  from  him  ?  her  chafing  at  the 
threatened  delay  of  a  day  in  her  flight  back  to  the  only 
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real  home  she  had  ever  known  ?  Was  the  memory  of  the 
evanescent  phantasy  of  her  girlhood — the  brief  space 
during  which  she  had  deluded  herself  into  the  belief  that 
she  loved  him,  so  sore  and  hateful  that  she  would  shun 
the  sight  of  one  who  kept  it  in  constant  remembrance 
Could  it  be  true  that  he  had,  in  the  face  of  these  frightful 
odds,  cherished  a  hope  that  he  might  yet  persuade  her 
into  a  preference  for  his  companionship  ? 

A  loud  ring  at  the  door-bell  startled  him  into  conscious- 
ness of  the  hour  and  place.  Phoebe  had  gone  up  to  bed, 
and  Mr.  Fordham  went  himself  to  admit  the  unseason- 
able visitor. 

**  Good-evening ! "  said  a  familiar  voice  when  the  door 
was  unclosed,  and  Dr.  Baxter  walked  in  as  naturally  and 
coolly  as  if  it  were  not  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  he  plenti- 
fully besprinkled  with  rain.  '*  I  was  out  thinking — and 
walking,  after  the  warm  day — and  chancing  to  observe 
that  I  was  at  your  door,  I  stopped  to  say  '  Good-bye  *  to 
the  lassie — to  your  wife.  Mrs.  Baxter  mentioned  to-night, 
at  tea,  that  she  was  going  to  Dundee  to-morrow." 

He  had  obeyed  Roy's  impulse  in  the  direction  of  the 
sitting-room,  but  declined  to  take  a  chair-  His  cravat 
was  a  damp  string ;  the  handkerchief  twisted  about  his 
left  hand  bore  marks  of  terrific  usage,  and  when  he  re- 
moved  his  hat,  every  one  of  his  stiff  grey  hairs  appeared 
to  have  gone  into  business  on  its  own  account,  so  distinct 
was  its  independent  existence.  His  eyes  were  like  those 
of  a  partially  awakened  somnambulist,  and  his  voice  had 
dreamy  inflections.  Had  his  own  mood  been  less  sad, 
Roy  must  have  smiled  at  the  grotesque  apparition,  un- 
couth even  to  one  so  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
good  man,  as  was  his  coadjutor  in  the  business  of  his 
life.  As  it  was,  he  appreciated  gratefully  the  love  the  old 
scholar  bore  his  former  ward,  and  the  new  proof  of  this, 
evinced  by  his  stepping  without  the  charmed  circle  of 
metaphysical  or  scientific  lucubrations  to  pay  this,  for 
him,  rare  visit  of  neighbourly  courtesy  and  affectionate 
interest. 

"  I  am  sorry  Jessie  has  retired,*'  he  said,  sincerely. 
•*  She  would  have  been  happy  to  see  you.  But,  in  view 
of  to-morrow's  journey,  she  went  up  to  her  chamber  an 
hour  ago.    I  am  afraid  she  is  asleep  by  this  time.'* 

The  doctor  shook  himself  out  of  a  menancing  relapse. 

"  Eh !  asleep — is  she  ?  Ah,  well !  that  is  as  it  should 
be.  Don't  disturb  her !  I  merely  called  to  kiss  her,  and 
bid  her  *  God- speed.'  She  is  a  dear  and  a  good  girl.  Her 
price  is  above  rubies.  She  carries  our  love  and  best 
wishes  with  her  into  her  retirement.  Since  she  is  not  up, 
I  will  leave  my  message  with  you.  I  believe — it  seems 
to  me  that  I  had  a  message  " — with  an  ominous  twitch  of 
the  handkerchief,  and  a  dreamier  accent. 

"  She  will  appreciate  your  kind  remembrance  of  her, 
sir.    She  prizes  your  friendship  very  fondly." 

"  Ah !  '*  another  mental  shoulder  jog.       We  shall 
hardly  see  her  again  until  autumn,  I  presume  ?    I  infer  as 
D>uch  from  what  Mrs.  Baxter  has  told  me  of  her  plans." 
There  has  been  ao  definite  time  set  for  her  return,'' 


said  Roy,  evasively,  his  heart  heavier  than  before  at  the 
thought  that  Jessie  had  expressed  to  her  cousin  a  dearc 
for  the  long  sojourn  in  the  country. 

Yet  if  he  had  failed  to  keep  her  with  him  now,  what 
warrant  had  he  for  confidence  in  his  ability  to  lure  her 
back? 

You  vvill  be  lonely  without  her?"  the  worthy  Presi- 
dent observed,  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  this,  her 
especial  apartment,  conveying  to  his  straying  wits  an  in- 
distinct perception  of  the  void  her  absence  would  make 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  man  before  him.  In  his  own  way, 
he  missed  his  restless  and  faithful  Jane  when  she  was 
not  at  home. 
"I  shall!" 

Not  another  word  before  the  lips  were  closely  sealed. 
The  doctor  looked  at  him  quickly  and  keenly,  then 
put  out  his  hand  to  pat  his  shoulder. 

Keep  up  a  brave  heart,  my  lad !  although  the  desire 
of  your  eyes  be  removed  from  your  side,  for  a  few  weeks. 
Nothing  cheats  time  of  heaviness  like  work  and  ho^. 
One  you  will  find  here  in  your  accustomed  avocations. 
The  second  will  culminate  in  fnaition  when  you  are  re- 
united to  her  you  love,  and,  please  God — in  the  blessed- 
ness of  a  father's  love  and  delight,  when  your  firstborn  is 
given  into  your  arms.  It  is  a  joy  Hb  has  seen  fit  to  denf 
me.  I  shall  take  my  name  down  into  the  grave  with  me. 
His  will  be  done !  But  I  have  not,  on  that  account,  the 
less  sympathy  with  you  at  this  juncture.  Say  to  ocr 
Jessie  that  our  prayers  will  follow  her.  You  will  ^0  to 
her  at  the  beginning  of  vacation,  of  course.  And  should 
you  wish  to  run  down  to  Dundee,  for  a  day  or  two,  each 
week,  during  the  remainder  of  term-time,  I  will  gladljtake 
your  classes.  You  can  recompense  me  by  letting  me 
christen  the  heir" — a  fatherly  smile  overspreading  the  dry 
face.  "  The  advent  is  expected  towards  the  last  of  July, 
Mrs.  Baxter  says." 

Conscious  that,  in  the  drunkenness  of  his  astonish- 
ment, he  returned  a  lame  and  seemingly  ungracious  reply 
to  offer  and  congratulations,  Roy  made  no  moveaient  to 
detain  the  eccentric  guest,  when  he,  after  another  dazed 
look  around  the  apartment,  as  if  wondering  how  he  bad 
got  there,  espied  the  door,  and  approached  it  with  the 
briefest  of  "  Good-nights."  While  the  master  of  the 
house  stood  rooted  to  the  floor,  th^  visitant  accomplished 
his  exit  unchallenged  and  unattended.  Another  man 
would  have  taken  mortal  ofiTence  at  the  lack  of  respectfoi 
ceremony.  The  doctor,  in  his  semi-trance,  had  not  an 
idea  of  the  commodon  he  had  excited. 

"lam  not  surprised  that  I  am  an  offence  in  her  eyes— 
that  she  must  accuse  me  in  her  heart,  of  being  less  than 
man,"  muttered  the  husband,  at  length,  passing  a  shaking 
hand  over  his  pale  forehead.  "  She  ought  to  bate  me  for 
my  seeming  indifference — my  unfeeling  silence.  She 
would  if  she  were  not  an  angel.  My  poor  girl!  Aod 
she  has  borne  it  all,  without  a  murmur ;  like  the  brare 
true  woman  she  is.  God  forgive  me.  I  can  ne^^ 
pardon  myself! " 
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He  was  sitting,  his  arms  crossed  upon  the  table,  and 
his  head  laid  upon  them,  when  Jessie  glided  in  stealthily. 
Over  her  white  wrapper  she  had  thrown  a  crimson  shawl, 
and  her  long  hair  was  loose  upon  her  shoulders.  What- 
ever resolve  had  drained  her  cheeks  and  lips  of  bloom, 
and  lighted  the  steady  flame  in  her  eyes,  bad  been  acted 
upon  with  precipitancy,  lest  her  nerve  should  fail. 

She  halted  upon  the  threshold,  on  seeing  the  bowed 
figure ;  then  advanced  more  rapidly,  but  without  noise. 

"  Roy,  are  you  awake  ?  '* 

*'Yes." 

But  he  did  not  lift  his  face. 
'*  Are  you  sick  ? " 
No!" 

Can  you  listen  to  me  for  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

As  long  as  you  wish." 
His  voice  was  hollow  and  tremulous  to  plaintiveness  j 
but  she  took  heart  from  its  exceeding,  if  mournful,  gen- 
tleness. 

I  cannot  sleep  to-night,"  she  commenced,  hurriedly, 
"  still  less  can  I  leave  you  to-morrow,  without  expressing 
to  you,  however  feebly,  my  sense  of  the  goodness  and 
mercy  you  have  showed  me  from  the  hour  I  entered  this 
house  until  now.  I  may  have  appeared  unobservant  and 
unthankful ;  may  have  seemed  to  accept  your  benefits  as 
if  they  were  my  due,  when,  in  reality,  I  was  unworthy  of 
the  least  of  them  all  5  but  it  was  because  I  did  not  know 
in  what  form  to  express  my  gratitude.  If,  in  my  acqui- 
escence in  your  proposal  that  I  should  go  to  my  sister  for 
a  season,  I  have  used  few  words  ;  have  not  thanked  you 
for  this  fresh  proof  of  your  delicate  watchfulness  over  my 
comfort  and  happiness,  I  beg  you  to  attribute  my  short- 
comings to  other  reasons  than  insensibility  or  miscon- 
struction of  your  motives.  I  was  entirely  unprepared  for 
the  suggestion.  It  was  a  shock  to  me,  because  I  had 
dared  to  believe  that  you  would  see  fit  to  let  me  remain 
here  with  you  until  vacation,  when  we  could  go  to  Dun- 
<lee  together." 

Standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  she  saw  a 
flight  but  eager  change  in  the  expression  of  the  mote 
form.  It  was  as  if  his  hearing  were  strained  for  her  next 
utterance,  but  the  features  were  still  concealed. 

On  the  roof  of  the  oay-window,  the  soft,  large  drops 
■of  the  April  shower  were  beginning  to  fall  in  musical 
whispers. 

Jessie  put  out  a  hand  upon  the  marble  top  of  the  table 
to  steady  herself,  as  she  resumed.  There  was  that  in  this 
continued  silence  that  awed  and  made  her  incoherent. 
It  was  unlike  Roy's  usual  reception  of  her  advances — his 
ready  and  indulgent  courtesy.  Her  heart  beat  painfully 
and  fast,  but  she  did  not  swerve  from  her  resolution. 

"  I  know  you  so  well — ^your  purity  of  purpose ;  the 
standard  of  excellence  you  set  for  your  motive  and  deed  ; 
your  earnest  desire  to  make  me  happy — ^that  I  fear  you 
when  I  am  gone,  accuse  yourself  of  want  of  skill  or 
3^^dgtnent  in  your  treatment  of  me.  I  want  you  to  re- 
inember  then,  that  I  broke  through  the  reserve  we  have 


aided  one  another  to  maintain,  to  assure  you  that,  in  no 
one  particular  would  I  have  had  your  action  different  from 
what  it  has  been — ^that,  in  language  and  demeanour  you 
have  been  alike  noble.  Deserving  your  reprobation,  I 
have  received  tender  respect  j  having  forfeited  by  my 
fickleness  and  falsehood  all  claim  to  kindness,  I  have 
been  cherished  as  the  truest  wife  in  the  land  might  hope 
to  be.  Something  tells  me  that,  when  we  part  to-mOrrow, 
it  will  be  to  meet  no  more  in  time.  It  may  be  that  the 
presentiment  is  born  of  my  distempered  imagination ; 
but  it  has  drawn  my  whole  soul  out  in  a  longing  I  cannot 
frame  into  speech,  to  be  at  peace  with  you ;  to  feel  your 
hand  again  upon  my  head ;  to  hear  you  call  me  once — 
just  once  more,  by  the  holy  name  of  Wife  ! 

'*  For  ;i  am  your  wife,  Roy !  Unworthy  as  I  am  of 
the  title,  it  is  the  only  glory  I  have.  Until  yesterday,  I 
had  dreamed  of  saying  this  to  you  in  very  different  lah 
guage  and  circumstances.  It  is  just  that  this  expectation 
should  be  disappointed.  I  do  not  appeal  from  my  sentence 
of  exile.  But,  by  the  memory  of  the  love  you  once  had 
for  me — and  I  was  full  of  faults  then  as  now — do  not 
send  me  away  unforgiven,  and  starving  for  your  affection 
— my  husband  !  " 

When  he  looked  up,  she  was  kneeling  at  his  side,  her 
eyes  streaming  with  the  tears  that  had  impeded  her  utter- 
ance. 

Still  dumbly,  he  drew  her  to  him  5  put  back  the  hair 
from  her  face,  every  line  of  his  own  astir  with  a  passion 
of  pity  and  adoration  she  hardly  dared  to  look  upon.  It 
was  a  minute  before  he  could  articulate.  Then  the  tense 
lips  were  moved  into  womanly  softness. 

You  can  forgive  me,  then,  my  Wife  !  Thank  God  !  " 

He  laid  his  cheek  to  hers,  and  she  felt  the  great  sobs 
of  the  breast  against  which  she  leaned. 

But  for  a  long  time  there  was  nothing  more  said. 

£xcept  by  the  rain-drops  whispering  over  their  heads, 
broken,  now  and  then,  by  the  wind  into  little  gushes  that 
sounded  like  laughter,  happy  to  tearfulness. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

In  the  plenitude  of  her  cousinly  compassion  for  the  lonely 
husband,  Mrs.  Baxter  coaxed  her  spouse  into  escorting 
her  to  Mr.  Fordham  s  on  Thursday  evening.  The  wind 
had  settled  into  an  easterly  gale,  after  yesterday's  genial 
warmth ;  the  day  had  been  unpleasant,  and  the  clouds 
were  still  dripping  at  irregular  intervals,  as  if  wrung  by 
impatient  hands. 

"  But  it  is  an  act  of  common  humanity  to  visit  the  poor 
fellow  in  his  solitude,  my  dear,  while  his  desolation  is 
fresh  upon  him !  "  she  sighed,  sympathetically. 

"  Mr.  Fordham  was  in  the  library,"  said  Phoebe,  with 
an  air  of  bewilderment  at  the  lady's  query,  and  to  the 
library  the  consoler  accordingly  tripped,  with  footfall  of 
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down^  and  countenance  robed  in  decorous  and  becoming 
pensiveness. 

Her  light  tap  was  unanswered,  but  uncertain  of  this, 
she  took  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  entering  bouncingly, 
as  was  her  habit,  she  surprised  Jessie,  sitting  upon  her 
husband's  knee,  one  hand  buried  in  his  hair,  the  other 
clutching  his  beard,  in  a  fashion  at  once  undignified  and 
saucy.  Both  were  laughing  so  heartily  that  their  neglect 
of  the  warning  knock  was  explained. 

When  the  confusion  of  mutual  explanations  was  over, 
Mrs.  Baxter  learned,  to  her  amazement,  that  the  journey 
to  Dundee  was  postponed  until  after  the  College  Ck>m- 
mencement. 

I  uHiuldnt  go  when  I  found  that  Roy  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  me  !  "  said  the  transformed  wife.  "  When  I  put 
him  into  the  confessional,  he  owned  who  was  his  fellow- 
conspirator  in  the  scheme  for  my  banishment.  For 
shame.  Cousin  Jane !  I  have  long  suspected  you  of  a 
weakness  for  the  handsome  Professor,  but  you  sit  con- 
victed of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  remove  him  from  the 
guardianship  of  his  legal  protector,  that  your  designs 
upon  his  affections  might  be  more  vigorously  prosecuted. 
And  no  sooner  do  you  suppose  that  the  coast  is  clear, 
than  you  present  yourself,  arrayed  in  your  best  dress 
and  choicest  smiles,  and  with  actually  a  rose-bud  in  your 
brooch !  to  make  sure  of  your  game.  I  shall  never  trust 
in  human  friendship  again !  " 

*'  You  are  ungenerous  to  triumph  over  me  so  openly — 
and  in  the  poor,  dear  Doctor's  hearing !  '*  returned  her 
cousin,  holding  her  fan  before  her  face,  with  a  theatrical 
show  of  detected  guilt. 

I  ought  to  have  some  compensation  for  the  excru- 
ciating anguish  the  discovery  cost  me,'*  retorted  Jessie. 
"Tongue  cannot  describe  the  tremendous  struggle  I 
went  dirough  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  undertake 
the  investigation  of  your  perfidy  and  his  susceptibility.  I 
know  just  how  Esther  felt  when  she  screwed  her  courage 
to  the  sticking-point,  and  made  up  her  mind  and  her 
toilette  to  face  Ahasuerus  and  a  possible  gallows." 

Roy  was  pretending  to  listen  to  the  Doctor's  elaborate 
disquisition  upon  an  important  political  question,  but  he 
stole  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  sparkling  face,  across  the 
hearth,  and  smiled,  in  gladness  of  content. 

She  was  his  blithe,  lovesome  witch  again.  The 
baleful  enchantment  that  had  ensnared  her  fancy  and 
distracted  her  thoughts  from  dwelling  upon  him  and  his 
love — (he  refused  to  believe  that  he  had  ever  lost  her 
heart) — was  destroyed,  and,  by  him,  remembered  no 
more  as  a  thing  of  dread.  More  to  spare  him  pain  than 
to  shield  Orrin,  Jessie  had  not  entered  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  estrangement,  or  revealed  who  was  the 
prime  agent  in  bringing  it  about,  Wyllys's  name  was  not 
mentioned  by  either. 

"  I  had  a  bad,  wild  dream — "  she  thus  explained  her 
defection.  A  dream  that  made  me  doubt  you — Heaven 
— myself — everything !  that  robbed  me  of  love  and  hope, 
with  faith.    I  was  susceptible,  giddy,  undisciplined ;  and 


I  was  grievously  tempted  by  an  evil  spirit.  Maybe"— 
humbly — "  I  am  no  better  or  wiser  now  5  but  I  am  ready 
and  thankful  to  give  myself  up  to  your  guidance.  I 
ought  to  be  a  good  woman  in  future  5  for  I  have  beea 
dealt  with  very  tenderly  by  my  Heavenly  Father — ^aDd  by 
you,  my  best  earthly  friend ! " 

Roy  had  no  fear.  His  second  wooing  was,  he  ielt» 
crowned  with  richer,  more  enduring  success  than  the 
first  had  been.  He  cared  not  to  ask,  or  to  conjecture  by 
what  art  his  image  had  been  clouded  over,  »nce  he  saw 
it  now  clearly  mirrored  in  a  heart  tried  by  refining  fires. 

The  christening  feast  was  not  held  until  December,  at 
which  date  Master  Kirke  Lanneau  Fordham  was  focr 
months  old. 

Eunice  had  taken  her  school  and  cottage  for  a  year, 
and  the  interesting  fete  could  not  be  appointed  until  she 
could  make  her  arrangements  to  be  with  her  sister. 
Work  for  the  good  of  others,  and  wholesome  meditatioo, 
had  brought  to  her,  as  they  must  to  aQ  healthy.  God- 
fearing souls,  healing  and  peace  during  the  months  she 
had  spent  in  her  new  domicile.  With  the  June  vicatioo 
had  come  Jessie  and  her  husband ;  and  when  the  little 
claimant  upon  their  love  and  care  arrived,  the  lonely 
woman,  who  had  put  thoughts  of  her  own  wifehood  and 
maternity  from  her  for  ever,  when  she  turned  the  key 
upon  the  souvenirs  of  her  one  love-dream,  opened  her 
heart  and  took  in,  with  the  babe,  comfort  and  hope  that 
were,  to  her,  fresh  and  beautiful  life.  What  Roy's 
arguments  and  Jessie's  entreaties  could  not  accomplish, 
the  innocent  young  eyes  and  clinging  baby-finger, 
effected  within  a  month  after  her  nephew's  birth.  It 
Kirke  went  to  Hamilton,  she  would  follow,  she  promised, 
and  early  December  saw  her  domesticated  in  the  Fordham 
household. 

1  wish  Orrin  Wyllys  and  his  wife  were  not  coming, 
this  evening !  '*  said  Jessie,  confidentially  to  her  sister,  as 
they  were  arraying  the  boy  for  the  grand  occasion. 

Eunice  looked  in  no  wise  surprised  at  the  impetuous 
exclamation,  albeit  it  was  the  first  avowal  of  dislike  of 
Roy's  relative  she  had  ever  heard  from  Jessie's  lips. 

"  It  would  not  have  been  expedient  to  omit  them 
from  your  list  of  invitations,  my  dear!"  she  returned, 
with  her  slow,  bright  smile.  **  For  Roy's  sake,  you 
must  disguise  your  antipathy." 

"  Antipathy  isn't  too  strong  a  word,  Euna !  You  can- 
not understand  what  reason  I  have  to  distrust  that  man ! 
to  despise  both  himself  and  his  wife  !  And  the  diht  of 
Papa's  boy  ought  to  be  all  brightness  to  Mamma ! "  sus- 
pending the  process  of  the  toilette  to  strangle  him  with 
caresses. 

"  He  cannot  hurt  you  now,  love.  Even  poisonous 
breath  soon  passes  from  the  finely-tempered  steel." 

The  look  and  tone  silenced  the  other.  Eunice's  in- 
sight of  the  tempter's  true  character  was  deeper  than  she 
had  imagined.  Even  she  never  dreamed  how,  and  at  what 
cost,  the  knowledge  was  gained. 

Miss  Kirke  was  an  attractive  feature  of  the  assembly 
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that  night.  Many  thought  her  handsomer  than  her  more 
lively  sister.  There  was  not  one  present  who  would  not 
have  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  comparison  between  her 
classic  beauty  and  Mrs.  Wyllys'  shrewish  physiognomy. 
Once,  the  two  ladies  talked  together  for  five  minutes, 
near  the  centre  of  the  front  parlour,  the  light  from  the 
chandelier  streaming  on  both.  Eunice  Was  dressed  with 
her  usual  just  taste,  in  a  lustreless  mourning  silk,  a  tiny 
illusion  nifF  enhancing  the  fairness  of  neck  and  face,  her 
abundant  hair  arranged  simply  without  ornament.  She 
possessed  the  rare  accomplishment  of  standing  still  with- 
out stiffness,  and  no  nervous  play  of  fingers  or  features 
marred  the  exquisite  repose  of  her  bearing,  as  she  listened 
to  or  replied  to  her  companion. 

Hester  was  in  the  full  glory  of  brocade,  diamonds, 
and  point  lace,  with  French  flowers  twisted  in  her  pale 
tresses,  and  trailing  bramble-wise  down  her  back.  She 
ftdgeted  incessantly  $  her  skin  was  muddy  with  bilious- 
ness and  discontent ;  she  perked  her  faint  eyebrows  into 
a  frown  every  other  minute ;  her  laugh  was  forced,  and 
the  viscid  tones  had  a  twang  of  pain  or  ill-humour.  She 
was  getting  very  tired  of  keeping  up  the  appearance  of 
conjugal  felfcity  with  so  little  assistance  from  her  lord  ; 
growing  bitterly  conscious  of  the  motives  that  had  im- 
pelled him  to  the  uncongenial  marriage,  and  disposed  to 
€ye  jealously  every  woman  to  whom  he  paid  the  most 
trifling  attention. 

*'  I  suppose  you  are  baby-mad,  like  the  rest  ?  '*  she 
^aid,  pulling  viciously  at  the  golden  chain  of  her  bouquet- 
holder.  *'  I  am  in  a  deplorable  minority  here,  to-night. 
Christening  parties  are  always  a  bore  to  me.  I  am  so 
-sincere,  you  know,  so  apt  to  say  what  I  think,  that  I  can 
never  go  into  raptures  over  the  little  monkeys,  as  every- 
body else  does.  I  presimie,  now,  that  it  is  considered 
rather  a  nice  child — if  there  is  such  a  thing — isn't  it  ?  " 

"  We  think  him  a  noble  little  fellow  j  but  we  do  not 
require  the  rest  of  the  world  to  agree  with  us,"  replied 
Eunice,  with  unruffled  politeness. 

*'  I  detest  children !  just  perfectly  abominate  babies ! 
I  wouldn't  have  one  for  a  kingdom.  And  Orrin  love 3 
his  own  ease  too  much  to  want  them.  He  is  an  awful 
hypocrite.  Miss  Kirke.  You  w^re  very  wise  not  to  get 
married.  He  can't  abide  children  — raising  her  voice — 
**  although  he  is  making  a  fool  of  himself  over  that  bundle 
'of  lace,  lawn,  and  flannel  yonder." 

Eunice,  inwardly  provoked  at  the  irreverent  and  in- 
elegant description  of  the  royal  cherub,  could  yet  respond, 
with  apparent  composure. 

"  He  does  it  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  a  desire  to  please, 
probably." 

She  followed  the  direction  of  the  wife's  scornful  eyes. 

The  folding  doors  were  open,  and  through  the  arch- 
ly they  had  a  view  of  the  mother,  tempting  her  boy 
>^ith  a  flower  she  had  taken  from  a  bouquet  near  by» 
laughing  at  his  open  mouth,  starting  eyes,  and  fluttering 
arms  as  he  tried  to  seize  it.  Orrin  had  approached  her 
^'hile  his  wife  was  speaking  to  Eunice;  accosted  her 


before  she  was  aware  of  his  "vicinity.  His  remark,  de- 
livered with  his  most  insinuating  smile,  and  in  his  inimit- 
able manner,  was  evidently  a  compliment  to  the  beauty  of 
the  child ;  but  she  met  it  with  lightness  bordering  upon 
contempt.  Dropping  the  flower,  she  lifted  the  babe  from 
his  temporary  throne  on  the  stuffed  back  of  an  easy  chair^ 
and  walked  away. 

Mrs.  Wyllys  tittered  shrilly,  and  clapped  her  hands. 
A  decided  rebuff!  "  she  sneered,  more  loudly  than 
good  breeding  would  have  counselled.  "It  is  strange. 
Miss  Kirke,  that  your  lady-killer  is  so  slow  to  learn  the 
mortifying  fact  that  he  ceases  to  be  irresistible  when  he 
has  been  guilty  of  the  mistake  of  matrimony." 

Orrin,  nervously  sensitive  to  her  tones,  heard  and  saw 
her,  while  he  affected  to  do  neither ;  saw,  likewise,  by 
whom  she  was  standing,  and  that  she  showed  beside  her 
neighbour  as  a  tawdry,  artificial  rose,  faded  and  tumbled, 
does  when  near  a  stately,  living  lily. 

Seeing  and  admitting  all  this,  he  heaved  an  inaudible 
sigh  that  did  not  touch  his  eyes  or  chasten  his  careless 
smile.  His  inward  moan  was  not — Me  miserable  !  "  or 
"  Fool  that  I  was !  "  or  anything  else  poetical  or  tragic  ; 
but—'*  If  I  could  have  afforded  it !  " 

"  The  fair  Euna  will  wear  better  than  nda  cara  sposa  !  " 
he  owned,  candidly.  "  But  money  outlasts  beauty,  andjs 
more  necessar}-*  to  a  man's  happiness.  Love  is  only  a 
luxury ;  an  indulgence  too  costly  for  the  enjoyment  ot 
most  wedded  pairs.  Beryl  eyes  and  a  Greek  profile  would 
not  have  paid  my  debts,  nor  the  futiu'e  claims  of  carriage- 
makers,  and  horse-jockeys,  and  yacht-builders.  No!  I 
have  done  all  that  man  could,  in  the  like  circumstances. 
Better  bread  buttered  on  both  sides  by  Hester,  than  a  dry 
slice  with  Eunice." 

He  owed  Miss  Kirke  no  grudge* j  found  placid  satis- 
faction in  reviewing  their  intercourse,  akin  to  that  he  ex- 
perienced in  the  contemplation  of  a  fine,  mezzo- tinto 
engraving  or  a  moonlit  landscape.  But  Jessie  irritated 
and  piqued  him.  If  her  gay  insensibility  were  bravado, 
he  would  yet  make  her  drop  the  mask.  His  wife  was 
right  in  affirming  that  the  passion  for  conquest  was  not 
extinct  after  a  year  of  married  bliss. 

"  She  did  worship  me  in  those  days !  "  he  ruminated . 
Worshipped  me  madly  and  entirely,  as  men  are  seldom 
loved,  as  few  women  are  capable  of  loving.    Does  she 
take  me  for  an  idiot  in  supposing  that  I  credit  the 
thoroughness  of  her  cure  !  " 

Lounging  in  a  desultory  way  through  the  rooms,  bow- 
ing to  this,  and  exchanging  a  pleasant  word  with  that  one 
of  the  friends  collected  to  do  honour  to  the  infant  scion  of 
the  house,  he  contrived  to  waylay  Jessie  in  the  hall.  She 
had  transferred  the  baby  to  the  nurse's  care,  and  was  re- 
turning to  her  guests.  A  fierce  impulse  possessed  him  as 
he  marked  her  happy  face,  flushed  by  excitement  into 
loveliness  that  had  never  been  hers  in  her  girlhood.  She 
was  passing  him  with  a  slight  and  nonchalant  bow,  when 
he  arrested  her. 

"  Can  I  speak  with  you  for  a  moment  ?  " 
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Now  ?  "  she  said,  dabioasIy>  looking  toward  the 
parlours  crowded  with  compaoj. 

"  Now !  I  can  wait  no  longer  !  Is  anyone  in  the 
library  ?  *' 

Before  she  could  reply,  he  had  pushed  the  door  back, 
and  led  her  in.  The  room  was  not  needed  for  the  use  of 
the  guests,  and  was  unlighted  except  by  the  low  fire  in 
the  grate. 

"I  will  light  the  gas! "  said  Jessie,  trying  to  with- 
draw her  hand  from  his  clutch. 

He  tightened  the  grasp.  It  is  said  that  every  man  is 
a  savage  at  some  time  of  his  life.  The  brutish  devil  was 
rampant' DOW  in  the  polished  citizen  of  the  world,  the  in- 
dolent epicure.  If  he  were  ever  to  regain  his  lost  iuflu- 
ence,  it  must  be  by  a  coup  d'etat — by  threats,  rather  than 
flattery.  He  would  show  her  what  she  risked  in  attempt- 
ing to  dupe  and  foil  him.  A  desperate  expedient,  but  the 
case  was  not  a  hopeful  one. 

What  affectation  of  prudery  is  this  ?  he  asked 
roughly.  "Time  was  when  you  were  less  scrupulous 
about  granting  me  interviews  in  the  firelight.  -  Do  you 
imagine,  silly  child,  that  your  over-acted  farce  of  wifely* 
devotion  blinds  me  as  it  does  the  fools  you  have  called 
together  to-night  to  witness  this  pretty  display  of  domestic 
felicity  ?  Or — his  tope  changing  suddenly — "  that  any 
amount  of  coldness  and  cruelty  can  extinguish  my  love 
for  you  ?  the  love  you  once  confessed — in  my  arms — was 
reciprocated  by  yourself,  then  the  betrothed  of  him  who 
now  believes  you  to  be  his  loyal  consort?  You  have 
found  it  an  easy  task  to  deceive  him,  because  it  is  not  in 
him  to  worship  jou  as  I  do.  You  may  struggle  to  escape 
from  me,  but  you  know  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  and 
leaving  half  of  it  untold.  Don't  drive  me  to  distraction, 
Jessie !  or  I  shall  divulge  that  which  your  husband,  with 
all  his  phlegmatic  philosophy,  may  resent.  Resent,  pos- 
sibly, upon  me — certainly  upon  you — in  treatment  you 
will  find  it  hard  to  bear.  I  have  warned  you  before  that 
generous  forgiveness  of  an  offence  to  his  dignity  and  self- 
love  is  a  height  of  virtue  unknown  to  Roy  Fordham.  I 
warn  you  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  desperate,  because  a 
miserable  man ! " 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  superior  manliness,  the 
lofty  magnanimity  you  vaunt  as  your  characteristics — is 
it?'* 

She  had  wrested  her  hand  from  him.  The  faint  red 
glare  revealed  the  outlines  of  a  figure  drawn  up  to  its  full 
height,  and  instinct  with  anger  and  defiance.  The  clear 
accents  were  stinging  hailstones. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  if  I  do  shrink  from  your 
touch.  I  am  glad  you  have  given  me  this  opportunity  to 
say  what  you  ought  to  know.  You  played  upon  my  in- 
experience and  loneliness,  when  I  was  committed — a  too 
trustful  child — to  your  care  by  my  betrothed  and  my 
father.  You  tampered  with  my  active  imagination  and 
my  credulity,  until  you  wrought  in  my  mind  false  and 
florid  views  of  life  3  and  when  your  traio  was  ready  to  be 
fired,  insinuated  suspicions — which  you    knew  were 


groundless ! — of  Roy  Fordham 's  honour,  and  his  fidelitT 
to  me.'' 

"  I  suggested  no  suspicions !  "  he  interrupted. 

"  You  nourished  the  germs  planted  by  Hester  Sand- 
ford's  slander.  And  when  I  did  not  know  where,  or  upon 
what  I  stood ;  when  my  brain  was  teeming  with  un- 
healthy fancies,  and  my  heart  sick  with  fever  and  thirst, 
you  offered  me  what  you  called  love — dragged  from  me 
the  admission  that  it  was  returned." 

Since  perfect  frankness  is  the  order  of  the  day,  allov 
me  to  observe  that  the  '  dragging  '  was  not  a  difiEcult  pro- 
cess !  "  interjected  Wy Uys,  offensively. 

*'  1  am  willing  to  allow  your  amendment — if  yoa  will 
consent  to  have  me  repeat  this  story  in  detail  to  all  who 
are  assembled  in  the  other  room/*  she  returned  undaonted. 

I  should  enjoy  the  task,  because  it  would  pave  the  waj 
for  an  avowal  I  should  exult  in  proclaiming  to  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  that  I  vali]p  the  least  hair  of  my  husband's 
head  more  than  I  ever  did  you — body,  soul,  and  what  joa 
denominate  as  your  heart  3  that  I  would  rather  serve  him 
as  a  bond-slave,  and  never  receive  a  word  or  glance  cf 
affection,  if  I  might  live  near  and  for  him — ^than  to  reign 
an  £mpress  at  your  side ;  that  I  never  comprehend  the 
height,  depth,  and  fulness  of  his  condescension  and  love 
at  any  other  time  as  when  I  reflect  that  these  are  bestowed 
upon  a  woman  who  was  once  misled  into  the  conviction 
that  you  were  a  true  man,  and  that  she  cared  for  yon.  f 
stand  ready  to  say  all  this — and  more.  I  am  no  weak  girl 
now,  to  be  terrified  by  bugbears.  There  is  a  perfectness* 
even  of  human  love,  that  casteth  out  fear.  You  forget  this 
when  you  threaten  me  with  my  husband's  displeasure. ' 

She  laughed,  and  all  the  corners  of  the  quiet  room 
caught  up  the  mirthful  echoes. 

"  Why,  if  Roy  stood  where  you  do,  I  could  tell  him  all 
you  have  said,  without  a  blush  or  tremor.  That  I  have 
never  done  this,  you  owe  to  my  reluctance  to  betray  to 
him  the  baseness  of  one  in  whose  veins  runs  the  same 
blood  as  in  his.  I  would  spare  him  the  pain  and  shame 
of  seeing  you  for  what  you  are.  But  I  wish  he  knew 
everything !  *' 

"  I  think  he  does !  " 

While  she  was  speaking,  a  shape  had  loomed  into 
motion  from  a  recess  formed  by  two  bookcases  at  the 
further  end  of  the  library,  and  was  now  at  her  side.  As 
her  husband's  voice  greeted  her  astonished  ears,  she  felt 
his  supporting  arm  about  her. 

"  Hush,  my  darling !  "  he  said,  at  her  stifled  scream. 
I  came  in  for  a  book  just  before  you  entered.  Atur 
hearing  Mr.  Wyllys's  preliminary  remark,  I  thought  it  best 
to  let  you  vindicate  yourself  without  my  help.  Not  that 
I  needed  to  hear  your  justification,  but  I  meant  that  he 
should.  We  will  go  back  to  our  friends,  now.  Shall  I 
tell  Mrs.  Wyllys  that  you  are  waiting  to  take  her  home: 
to  Orrin. 

"  If  you  please,'*  was  the  equally  formal  reply. 
A  week  later,  Selina  Bradlev  brought  Mrs.  Baxter  a 
piece  of  startling  news. 
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It  is  certainly  true ! she  insisted,  as  the  other  looked 
her  incredality.  "The  house  and  furniture  are  offered 
for  sale.  It  is  very  doubtful  when  they  will  return.  They 
may  reside  abroad  for  years — take  up  their  permanent 
abode  in  Paris.  Mr.  Wyllys  affects  to  treat  the  plan  as 
one  they  have  been  considering  this  great  while,  but  there 
are  queer  stories  afloat.  Hester  is  indiscreet,  you  know. 
They  had  a  violent  scene  in  the  hearing  of  the  servants 
on  their  return  from  the  Fordhams*  christening  party. 
The  most  unlikely,  but  a  popular,  rumour  is  that  Hester 
was  furiously  jealous  of  her  husband's  attentions  to 
Jessie,  or  her  sister,  that  night.  She  threatened  to  leave 
him  and  go  home  tocher  father,  unless  he  would  take  his 
oath  never  tp  speak  to  either  of  them  again." 
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"  You  may  well  say  *  unlikely ! '  **  Mrs.  Baxter  said, 
eyeing  the  Doctor  apprehensively,  as  he  sat  up  to  his  eye- 
brows in  a  book  at  a  distant  window.  They  are  going 
to  Paris,  you  say  ?  '* 

The  Doctor  had  lowered  his  volume,  let  go  his  cravat, 
and  pushed  up  his  spectacles. 

"  So  Hester  says,  and  is  in  ecstasies  (apparently)  at 
the  prospect.  As  for  Mr.  Wyllys,  he  professes  to  think 
American  society  a  very  wishy-washy  affair  compared  .with 
Parisian  circles." 

"  Humph !  "  snorted  the  Doctor.  "  They  could  not 
choose  more  wisely  and  consistently.  Paris  is  the  world's 
repertory  of  gilded  shams." 

He  tied  a  double  knot  in  his  handkerchief. 


THE  END. 
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T^HE  kindly  social  instincts  which  form  part  of  every 
true  woman's  diaracter,  will  most  naturally  lead 
our  young  housekeeper  to  pleasant  thoughts  of  entertain- 
ing her  friends.  One  of  our  most  agreeahle  social  duties 
is  that  of  returning  the  kind  hospitality  of  our  friends, 
and  this  may  be  done  even  where  the  income  is  so  limited 
as  to  demand  the  exercise  of  strict  economy. 

The  English  are  essentially  a  dinner-giving  people, 
and  it  is  now  quite  the  custom  to  cement  intimacy  by 
partaking  the  social  meal  with  our  friends,  and  where  this 
can  be  dpne  with  perfect  comfort  to  the  guests,  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  and  sociable  way  of  promoting  social  intercourse. 
The  very  circumstance  of  the  guests  being  invited  to  dine 
on  a  certain  day,  at  a  certain  place,  should  be  a  guarantee 
that  the  best  care  will  be  given  to  render  the  repast  as 
complete  and  perfect  as  possible.  It  is  a  very  well  known 
fact  that  many  persons  give  dinners  with  the  sole  idea  of 
getting  into  society ;  and  in  many  of  these  dinners  com- 
fort and  true  enjoyment  is  sacrificed  to  show  and  osten- 
tation.   If  you  wish  to  give  a  really  good  and  enjoyable 
dinner  party,  there  are  some  very  important  points  that 
must  not  be  overlooked.   In  the  first  place,  the  food  must 
be  well  chosen  and  well  cooked.    Secondly,  the  guests 
must  be  well  elected.    When  adequate  means  are  not  at 
hand  to  secure  these  results,  it  will  be  better  to  avoid 
giving  dinner  parties  of  a  ceremonious  kind,  and  be  con- 
tent with  giving  such  simple,  friendly  entertainments  as 
may  be  within  their  means,  and  which  may  also  be  quite 
as  favourable  to  the  growth  of  true  friendship  as  the  most 
costly  and  elaborate  parties.    If  a  dinner  party  is  to  be 
given,  the  invitations  must  be  sent  at  least  a  week  or  ten 
days  previously,  in  the  joint  names  of  the  host  and  hostess. 
It  is  well  to  have  an  ei^ual  nmnber  of  ladies  and  gentle- 


men. If  possible,  the  guests  should  be  acquainted,  or  if 
not,  they  should  be  people  who  would  be  likely  to  meet 
each  other  with  pleasure. 

If  guests  with  some  conversational  powers  can  be 
selected,  it  will  add  nnich  to  the  success  of  the  evening. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  issuing  the  invitations,  to 
limit  them  by  the  size  of  the  dining-room,  as  each  person 
will  require  at  table  at  least  eighteen  inches.  Plenty  of 
room  should  be  left  for  the  servants  to  pass  freely  round 
while  serving.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  several 
changes  of  plates,  knives,  and  forks  should  be  provided 
over  and  above  the  number  of  persons  invited,  as  the  re- 
quirements of  the  guests  must  be  the  first  consideration, 
and  there  must  arise  a  delay  in  the  service  if  the  supply  is 
not  very  liberal.  Although  table  decoration  is  so  much 
in  fashion  at  the  present  time,  it  has  a  bad  effect  when 
carried  to  excess.  Large  massive  arrangements  of  fruit 
and  flowers  do  not  suit  a  small  table,  as  they  screen  some 
of  the  guests,  and  impede  the  helping  of  the  dishes. 
Comer  ornaments  are  also  objectionable,  unless  the  table 
be  very  large.  Although  flowers  and  growing  vines  are 
no  longer  used  to  decorate  tables,  they  form  a  very  pretty 
ornament  to  the  sideboard,  providing  always  that  they  do 
not  usurp  the  place  required  for  the  articles  of  service. 
As  it  is  now  the  custom  to  place  fruit  on  the  table  at  the 
beginning  of  the  repast,  a  beautiful  ei^t  may  be  pro- 
duced by  well  grouped  fruit,  bordered  with  a  tasteful 
arrangement  of  choice  flowers.  A  handsome  centre  orna- 
ment of  this  kind,  with  two  or  four  smaller  ones,  will  be 
sufllicient,  unless  the  table  is  very  large.  Artificial  flowers 
should  not  be  used,  as  even  in  winter  some  flowers  and 
ferns  may  be  procured  cverj'where.  Unless  very  ample 
attendance  of  the  best  kmd  is  at  command,  it  is  well  to 
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have  water-bottles,  salt-cellars,  etc.,  within  easy  reach  of 
each  guest. 

As  it  is  now  the  custom  to  leave  the  table-cloth"on 
for  dessert,  it  is  necessary  to  have  slips  of  the  same  kind 
of  damask  which  may  be  removed  in  order  to  leave  the 
cloth  fresh.  The  folding  of  the  serviettes  should  be  uni- 
form, as  the  effect  is  better  than  when  each  is  folded  in  a 
different  form.  One  that  admits  of  the  roll  being  placed 
within  it  is  the  most  convenient.  They  require  to  be 
slightly  starched,  and  a  warm  iron  will  be  necessary  to 
press  them  smoothly  in  the  required  fold. 

The  coloured  glasses  now  generally  used,  give  a 
bright  and  pleasant  colour  to  a  dinner-table.  They  also 
serve  to  indicate  the  kind  of  wine  to  be  used ;  in  England 
they  are  usually  placed  at  the  side  of  the  guest,  but  in 
France  they  are  placed  in  front,  and  this  has  great  con- 
venience to  recommend  it,  as  it  gives  more  space  for 
the  attendants  to  serve  and  remove  plates.  The  glasses 
forming  a  line  round  the  table  has  a  very  pretty  effect, 
but  as  this  arrangement  is  not  very  common  in  England, 
it  might  embarrass  the  servants  in  helping  wine.  If  the 
party  is  large,  the  place  of  each  guest  at  table  should  be 
indicated  by  a  litde  card,  on  which  the  name  is  written, 
as  it  would  be  difHcult  for  the  hostess  to  remember 
exactly,  the  place  assigned  for  each.  Some  very  pretty 
little  cards  for  this  purpose,  are  little  round  plates,  with 
white  centre  for  the  name.  They  are  printed  in  imitation 
of  different  patterns  of  antique  china.  If  the  dinner  is 
a  La  Russe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  card  with  the 
menu  before  each  guest;  but  as  this  style  of  dinner 
requires  attendants,  who  must  be  accustomed  to  carve, 
it  is  usually  reserved  for  very  ceremonious  dinners,  and 
unless  excellent  attendance  can  be  relied  on,  is  likely  to 
be  uncomfortable. 

For  friendly  dinners  given  to  about  eight  persons,  a 
good  plain  English  dinner  is  in  the  best  taste.  It  is,  how- 
ever, no  longer  the  custom  to  have  more  than  one  dish 
(with  its  accompanying  sauces  and  vegetables)  on  the 
table  at  a  time,  unless  the  party  is  large.  The  soup  is 
replaced  by  the  fish,  and  the  joints  are  not  kept  waiting 
under  cover  until  the  made  dishes  have  been  handed 
round.  This  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  system,  as  it 
permits  the  enjoyment  of  each  dish,  with  its  accompany- 
ing sauces  and  vegetables. 

When  it  has  been  quite  decided  what  meat,  poultry, 
game,  etc.,  will  be  required  for  the  dinner,  I  should 
advise  the  young  housekeeper  to  take  her  cook  to  aid  her 
in  choosing  the  articles  best  suited  to  her  requirements 
This  should  be  done  in  good  time,  as  all  joints  are  much 
improved  by  being hung."  With  game  this  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  develope  the  true  flavour.  A  tur- 
key also  is  very  much  improved  in  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy of  flavour,  by  being  hung  some  time.  All  the  pre- 
parations that  can  be  made  in  advance  will  prevent  much 
trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  mistress,  and  will  also  give 
the  cook  more  time  to  attend  to  the  more  important 
business  at  last }  soups^  jellies,  and  some  light  dishes  had 


much  better  be  prepared  a  couple  of  days  before  thej  are 
required.  Early  on  the  days  in  question,  the  silver  and 
glass  should  be  polished  as  bright  as  possible ;  nothing 
adds  more  to  the  good  elTect  of  a  dinner-table  than  atten- 
tion to  this  point.  The  hostess  receives  her  guests  in 
the  drawing-room,  which  ought  not  to  be  more  lighted 
than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

When  all  the  guests  have  arrived,  the  dinner  shonld 
be  announced.  The  lady  of  the  house  should  then 
quietly  indicate  to  each  gentleman  the  lady  he  is  expected 
to  take  into  dinner.  The  host  will,  of  course,  give  bis 
arm  to  the  lady  of  highest  rank,  or  to  the  one  to  whom 
he  wishes  to  show  the  most  respect.  The  lady  of  the 
house  follows  last  in  order,  with  the  gentleman  who  is 
to  be  the  most  honoured,  and  who  will  place  himself  at 
her  right  hand  at  table. 

After  the  dessert  has  been  partaken  of,  the  hostess 
will  choose  a  time  when  the  ladies  are  not  pardcularij 
engaged  in  conversation  tQ  give  the  signal  to  rise.  The 
gentlemen  rise  also,  one  of  the  younger  ones  holding  the 
door  for  them  as  they  pass.  After  some  time  coffee  is 
served  to  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room.  When  the 
gentlemen  arrive  tea  also  is  served. 

A  first  dinner-party  is  always  a  very  trying  ordeal  to 
a  young  housekeeper,  even  when  it  is  only  a  firiendlj 
party,  or  a  small  gathering  of  near  relatives ;  but  with  a 
little  forethought  and  care  in  the  arrangements  b^ore- 
hand,  all  will  be  made  easy ,  particularly  and  especially 
if  she  has  confidence  in  her  cook.  Should  the  giving  of 
a  dinner  party,  even  on  a  small  scale,  be  found  incon- 
venient, an  evening  party  or  social  tea  may  satisfy  all 
requirements. 

In  preparing  for  a  small  evening  party,  the  arranging 
and  lighting  the  drawing-room  should  receive  special 
care.  An  ill-lighted  room  has  not  only  a  bad  appearance, 
but  it  has  also  a  depressing  effect  on  the  spirits.  Gas  is 
the  most  convenient  and  ready  method  of  lighting bat 
good  moderator  lamps  and  wax  lights,  produce  a  much 
more  pleasing  effect,  and  they  have  also  the  advantage  of 
not  making  the  room  so  warm.  Any  large  tables  or 
other  articles  of  furniture  likely  to  prevent  the  guests 
from  moving  freely  from  one  part  of  the  room  to 
another  should  be  removed ;  fresh  muslin  curtains,  aod  a 
few  well-arranged  flowers  will  give  a  cheerful,  pleasant 
aspect  to  the  rooms. 

If  a  small  room  can  be  spared  for  tea  and  coffee,  and 
any  light  refreshment  required  during  the  evening,  it  is 
convenient,  as  it  leaves  the  dining-room  free  for  the  supper, 
which  should  be  prepared,  and  the  table  laid  early  in  the 
day.  Everything  should  be  at  hand,  and  the  changes  of 
service  and  silver  all  placed  in  readiness.  Jellies,  creams, 
and  salads  should  not  be  placed  on  the  table  till  jast 
before  the  supper  is  announced,  as  they  are  likely  to  spoil 
an  otherwise  perfect  supper,  unless  they  are  served  quite 
fresh  and  firm. 

If  all  the  preparations  have  been  made  in  good 
time,  and  all  the  little  details  carefully  attended  to 
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carlj  in  the  day,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage,  as  it  will 
leave  the  servants  at  leisure  to  attend  to  the  guests  when 
they  arrive,  and  perform  the  service  without  that  objec- 
tionable hurry  and  bustle  so  often  seen.  It  will  also 
allow  the  young  mistress  of  the  house  thoroughly  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  her  friends.  How  often  do 
we  see  a  fair  face  clouded  by  sad  misgivings  and 
doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the  supper — a  care  which 


might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  personal 
attention. 

The  difference  between  a  little  supper  table  which  has 
been  wholly  arranged  by  unskilled  servants  and  one  which 
has  had  the  advantage  of  the  supervision  of  a  lady,  must 
strike  every  one ;  and  I  am  sure  our  young  friends  will 
not  regret  the  trouble  they  may  take  to  ensure  that  very 
agreeable  result — a  "  really  pleasant  party." 


SOMETHING  TO  DO. 


A  NEW  aid  to  woman's  work  has  lately  been  inaugu- 
rated  in  the  shape  of  "The  Woman's  Gazette," 
which  is  conducted  by  L.  M.  H.,  the  author  of  a  small 
volume  that  has  frequently  been  praised  and  quoted 
from  in  these  pages, — viz.,  "The  Year-book  of  Woman's 
Work."  It  is  always  to  be  feared  that  such  periodicals 
as  address  only  a  limited  class  of  readers  have  but  a  small 
chance  of  success  j  but  the  "  Woman's  Gazette,"  though 
naturally  labouring  under  this  disadvantage,  aims  at 
supplying  a  want.  The  editor  thinks  "there  is  urgent 
need  of  a  special  organ  to  represent  the  many  branches 
of  women's  work,  to  print  correspondence,  to  supply 
the  latest  information,  and  to  form  a  medium  for  advertise- 
ments." The  object,  therefore,  of  this  publication  is  to 
"  furnish  the  latest  information  upon  all  work,  remune- 
rative or  otherwise,  needing  the  services  of  women,  and 
upon  the  ways  and  means  of  obtaining  employment 
therein,"  and  to  afford  a  means  for  mutual  consultation, 
comparison  of  work  and  results,  and  an  opportunity  for 
harmonious  co-operation."  The  editor  explains  that  it  is 
not  from  any  wish  to  separate  the  interests  of  men  and 
women  that  this  paper  is  devoted  to  the  special  need  of 
the  latter  sex  5  but  merely  because  it  appears  that  the 
held  of  educated  and  industrial  female  labour  is  quite 
unprovided  with  any  recognized  advertising  medium,  and 
it  is  as  inconvenient  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  search  for  a 
matron,  a  nurse,  or  a  governess  among  advertisements 
for  travelling  tutors  or  curates. 

The  profits  from  the  sale  of  the  paper  are  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  women  who  depend  on 
their  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood.  And  this  is  my 
reason  for  noticing  the  "Woman's  Gazette  "  in  this  portion 
of  our  magazine.  Here  is  "something  to  do"  for  our 
poorer  sisters.  Every  one  who  takes  it  helps  not  only 
herself  but  the  dause  of  those  who  need  money,  either 
from  illness  or  incapacity. 

Putting  charity  out  of  the  'question,  much  information 
is  to  be  found  in  its  pages.  The  second  monthly  number 
has  just  been  issued,  and  contains  hints  th^t  workers  will 
find  useful,  and  much  news  about  work. 

Another  branch  of  occupation  has  been  opened  to 


ladies  under  more  advantageous  circumstances  than  has 
been  the  case  hitherto.  A  work-room  has  been  estab- 
lished at  42,  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  where 
ladies  are  taught  the  art  of  dressmaking,  and  where  orders 
are  executed  by  these  ladies,  under  the  direction  of  a 
skilled  manager.  A  special  work-room  in  the  same  house 
is  devoted  to  high-class  decorative  embroidery,  where 
skilled  workwomen  may  find  remunerative  employment, 
and  the  unskilled  are  taught  by  a  lady  who  has  made  art 
needlework  a  special  study.  All  the  work  is  done  on  the 
premises,  so  that  only  ladies  residing  in  the  metropolis 
may  benefit  by  this  association.  Orders  have  already 
come  in  and  more  have  been  promised.  The  list  of  lady 
patronesses  include  the  names  of  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Galloway ;  the  Countess  of  Bective  ;  the  Lady  Marj- 
Fielding}  the  Lady  Constance  Lefevre  5  Lady  Burrell  5 
Mrs.  Alexander  Brown,  12,  Grosvenor  Gardens;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Sewell,  AshclifF,  Bonchurch^  Miss  Wallace, 
47,  Harley  Street  5  Miss  Hubbard,  Leonardslee,  Horsham. 

The  entrance  fee  is  five  guineas,  and  in  both  depart* 
ments,  viz.,  the  dressmaking  and  the  fine  art  heedlework, 
the  workers  attend  daily,  and  are  expected  to  conform  to 
certain  rules. 

In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  first  year,  an 
appeal  for  subscriptions  is  made  to  all  interested  in  the 
subject  of  "  Women's  Work."*  When  once  the  Institu- 
tion is  well  started,  it  is  believed  it  will  be  entirely  self- 
supporting  and  the  Society  will  eventually  be  worked 
on  co-operative  principles. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Embroidery  Roomi,  wishing  to  be 
in  a  position  to  give  my  readers  the  particulars  of  this 
new  attempt  to  get  work  for  women,  and  found  the  ladies 
busily  employed  on  some  beautiful  bordering  for  curtains 
in  the  antique  style,  for  which  Mr.  Gillow  had  sent  them 
an  order.  Miss  Scott,  the  Directress  of  this  branch  of 
the  Association,  is  sanguine  as  to  further  orders,  and  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  she  may  not  be  disappointed,  for  it 
is  pleasant  to  see  ladies  in  a  comfortable  room,  working 

*  Donations  can  be  paid  into  the  Account  of  the  Ladies'  Dress- 
making. Millinery,  and  Embroidery  Association,  at  the  St.  Marylebone 
Branch  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England  35,  Baker  Street. 
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together  and  quietly  conversing,  as  they  might  in  their 
own  drawing-rooms,  and  to  remember  that  they  are  earn- 
ing their  livelihood  without  having  to  struggle  and 
battle  with  the  world,  as  too  many  women  have  to  do. 

To  turn  to  a  very  different  and  far  less  pleasant  mode 
of  earning  one's  bread,  I  have  been  requested  to  mention  that 
the  winter  session  of  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Brunswick  Square,  opened 
on  the  2nd  of  October,  and  comprise  classes  in  Anatomy, 
Practical  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
All  ladies,  not  already  registered  students,  who  desire  to 
enter  the  School  as  Medical  Students,  should  pass  the 
Examination  in  Arts  to  be  held  at  the  Apothecaries'  Hall 
on  September  24th  and  25th,  187^,  and  January  28th 
and  29th,  1876.  No  one  will  be  admitted  to  the  study 
of  Medicine  before  the  completion  of  her  eighteenth 
year. 

The  fees  for  the  entire  curriculum  of  (non-clinical) 
Lectures  required  by  the  Examining  Boards  will  be  £^0, 
if  paid  in  one  sum ;  or,  if  paid  in  instalments,  £^0  for 
the  first  year,  £^0  for  the  second,  and  £i^ioT  the  third. 
The  fees  for  separate  courses  of  the  (non- clinical)  Lec- 
tures required  by  the  Examining  Boards  will  be  £%  8s. 
for  each  subject  in  the  Winter  Course,  and  £^  js.  for 
each  in  the  Summer  Course.  The  fees  for  hospital 
instruction  are  additional,  and  will  be  announced  sub- 
sequently. 

Ladies  not  desiring  to  study  Medicine  with  a  view  to 
practice  may  attend  the  classes  on  payment  of  the  fees, 
without  passing  the  Examination  in  Arts,  but  will  not 
receive  certificates  of  attendance. 

All  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  School  are  requested 


to  apply  to  the  Dean  for  a  form  of  application  for  admis- 
sion. 

A  register  of  desirable  lodgings,  etc.,  in  the  nesgb- 
bourhood  of  the  School,  is  kept  by  the  Secretary,  ^fiss 
Heaton,  to  whom  all  students  not  already  resident  in 
London  are  advised  to  apply  for  information  and  adrioe. 

Time  Table  for  Winter  Session,  1875- 76. 

Tfauis.    !      Fri  I 


Mon. 


Physiology,  1  9.30  a  m. 


Practice  of 
Medicine. 

Anatomy. 


4p.m. 


Surgery.  !   5  p.m. 


Tues. 


9 .30  a,in. 


Wed. 


9.30  a.in.  I   5  P^t 


2.30  p.m.  I  2.30  p.m. 


4-15  Pm« 


12.30 
Spm. 


3.3c  p.n. 


5  P.n:. 


The  lecturers  at  this  School  are,  Mr.  Reeves,  London 
Hospital }  Mr.  Rivington,  London  Hospital ;  Mr.  HeatoD, 
F.C.S.,  Charing  Cross  Hospital  5  Dr.  P.  H.  Stokoe.  Gov's 
Hospital Dr.  Sturges,  Westminster  Hospital ;  Dr.  U. 
B.  Donkin;  Dr.  King  Chambers,  St.  Mary's  Hospital: 
Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  M.D.  5  Dr.  Ford  Anderson ;  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Blackwellj  Dr.  Dupre,  F.C.S.,  Westminster 
Hospital ;  Dr.  Shewen ;  Mr.  Cowell,  Westminster  Hos- 
pital 5  Mr.  Critchett;  Dr.  Bastian,  F.C.S.,  Univeraty 
College}  Dr.  Cheadle,  St.  Mary's  Hospital ;  Dr.  Sankey, 
University  College,  and  Dr.  Murie,  Middlesex  Hospital. 

The  Dean  of  the  School  is  Mr.  A.  T.  Norton,  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital.  Sylvh. 


OUR  MONTHLY  GOSSIP. 


'T^HE  Prince  of  Wales  is  apparently  enjoying  himself 
greatly  in  India,  and  making  himself  generally  a 
favourite.  He  has  "  condescended  to  men  of  low  estate," 
attended  the  dinner  given  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  visited 
native  schools  at  Bombay,  and  received  a  wreath  from  the 
hands  of  young  Parsee  girls.  The  visit  to  the  far-famed 
Caves  of  Elephanta  was  a  brilliant  affair.  These  renowned 
and  picturesque  caverns  are  on  an  island  near  Bombay, 
and  they  contain  remarkable  sculptures,  some  broken, 
others  well  preserved.  A  large  effigy  of  an  elephant 
gives  the  name  to  the  island,  and  the  gigantic  bust  of  a 
three-headed  deity  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Hindoo 
trinity  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  Directly  in  front 
of  this  statue  was  spread  the  tables  at  which  the  Prince 
entertained  his  guests.  The  old  caves  were  most 
brilliantly  illuminated ;  and  surely  never  before  were  the 


gloomy  recesses  of  sacred  Hindoo  temples  made  so  ga). 
The  popping  of  champagne  corks,  lively  conversation, 
not  unfrequent  laughter  were  unwonted,  if  by  0^ 
means  unpleasant,  introductions  to  an  acqoaiotaoce  whb 
one  of  the  profoundest  of  Asiatic  mysteries.  Of  Wies 
there  were  niany,  and  we  imagine  they  will  not  readily 
forget  the  picnic  in  the  Caves  of  Elephanta. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  has  written  a  pleaang  and 
elegant  poem,  the  scene  of  which  is  the  shores  of  ^ 
Gulf  of  Genoa  in  the  tenth  century.  The  poem  is  evi- 
dently the  fruit  of  a  cultivated  and  imaginatire  rtadj 
and  if  it  does  not  exhibit  the  very  highest  poetical  quali- 
ties, it  contains  sufficient  evidences  of  poetic  feeling  asd^ 
command  of  poetical  diction  sufficient  to  insure  for  it  a 
very  honourable  place  in  literature. 

An  American  author,  Mr.  Bancroft,  has  just  pAfe^^^ 
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an  historical  work  of  great  value,  "The  Native  Races  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,"  in  which  he  describes,  from  monu- 
ments and  authentic  records,  the  Mexicans,  Aztecs,  Peru- 
rians,  and  other  races  known  to  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  and 
gives  a  great  amount  of  interesting  information  respecting 
the  traces  of  nations  anterior  to  them,  but  lost  to  history. 
We  look  forward  with  some  apprehension  to  the  prospect 
of  the  study  of  the  old  Mexican  language  ever  becoming 
a  portion  of  the  modern  curriculum  of  education.  Here 
is  a  specimen  word  given  by  Mr.  Bancroft  j  it  is  the 
name  of  a  flower — "  mihuiittihnoyoiccutlatonpicixochitL" 
Imagine  the  effect  of  trying  to  say  to  a  young  lady, 
"  Permit  me  to  offer  you  this  beautiful  mihu — etc.,  etc." 
Tom  Hood,  writing  about  the  old  English  expressive 
names  of  flowers,  was  rather  hard  on  the  botanical  no- 
menclature, and  said  if  people  really  loved  flowers,  they 
would  not  call  them  such  hard  names.  What  would  he 
have  thought  of  the  Mexican  word  ? 

A  young  woman  in  America  was  tried  for  burglary,  not 
an  offence  commonly  committed  by  the  fair  sex.  She 
would  not  employ  counsel,  but  herself  addressed  the  jury. 
Her  eloquence,  aided,  perhaps,  a  little  by  her  good  looks, 
gained  a  verdict  of  **  Not  Guilty,"  in  which  the  presiding 
judge  expressed  his  concurrence.   Then  ensued  a  scene. 


The  charming  accused  left  the  dock,  ran  to  the  bench, 
and  embraced  the  judge,  who  returned  the  salute,  amid 
the  plaudits  of  a  crowded  court.  After  that,  the  musical 
absurdity,  **  Trial  by  Jury,"  now  being  played  at  a  London 
theatre,  in  which  the  judge  becomes  the  accepted  lover  of 
the  beautiful  plaintiff  in  a  breach  of  promise  case>  is 
scarcely  a  burlesque. 

The  accomplished  and  deservedly  popular  vocalist. 
Miss  Edith  Wynne,  was  married  on  the  i6th  to  Mr. 
Agabeg,  a  barrister,  at  the  Savoy  Chapel,  Strand,  where, 
a  few  months  since,  another  charming  singer.  Miss 
Antoinette  Sterling,  was  wedded.  Very  appropriately, 
on  each  occasion,  there  was  full  musical  service.  The 
admirers  of  Miss  Wynne,  especially  the  musical  lovers  of 
Wales,  her  native  country,  who  are  justly  proud  of  her, 
will  heartily  wish  her  all  happiness,  while  hoping  that  her 
marriage  is  not  an  intimation  of  the  retirement  from  the 
concert-room  of  '*  the  Welsh  nightingale." 

This  is  our  last  chat  with  our  readers  in  which  we 
this  year  indulge.  Our  Magazine  will  commence  1876, 
with,  we  hope,  new  attractions,  among  which  will  be,  a 
new  serial  tale,  short  tales,  historic  incidents  of  interest^ 
and  a  new  series  of  biographies,  double  acrostics  and 
other  exercises  for  ingenuity. 


SYLVIA'S  LETTER. 


ALWAYS  take  note  of  the  pretty  things,  the  new 
things,  and  the  useful  things  I  see,  that  I  may  tell 
my  readers  about  them  in  my  next  lettw.  One  of  the 
prettiest  things  I  have  seen  for  some  time  is  the  Alexan- 
dra Diamond  Trimming  Cord,  manufactured  by  Binn*s 
Patent  Endless  Band  Co.,  Oak  Mills,  Lowmoor, 
near  Bradford.  This  cord  is  intended  for  trimming 
dresses,  mantles,  jackets,  hats,  and  bonnets.  It  is 
similar  in  effect  to  a  row  of  beads,  and  shines  like  satin. 
It  is  made  in  all  colours,  and  would  be  very  effective  used 
as  a  trimming  for  dinner  dresses  of  light  coloured  silks, 
satin,  or  velvet.  For  finishing  off  cushions  and  other 
varieties  of  fancy  work,  the  Alexandra  Cord  is  invaluable. 
It  can  be  ordered  through  any  draper,  or  from  any  Fancy 
Repository,  which  is  the  "dictionary  name  for  what  we 
call  a  wool  shop,  in  every  day  parlance. 

The  hat  in  the  illustration  on  our  next  page  is  a  good 
sample  of  the  union  of  simplicity  with  elegance.  The 
sole  trimming  consists  of  one  long  ostrich  feather,  with  a 
small  velvet  bow  to  hide  the  stem.  A  good  ostrich 
feather  is  a  valuable  possession.  It  will  clean  over  and 
over  again,  and  when  it  does  get  too  thin  to  do  up,  it  can 
be  laid  by  till  a  few  more  companions,  who  have  also 


seen  their  beat  days^  can  be  seat  with  it  to  be  made  up 
all  together,  iato  a  thick,  black  feather. 

Warm  stockings  ace  a  necessary  luxury  (if  that  be  not 
a  contradiction  in  tenns)  in  this  damp  weath«r.  They 
may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Jannings  and  Sons,  16,  Fen- 
church  Street,  at  from  4s.  to  4s.  *6d.  per  pair,  made 
of  ribbed  cashmere  and  sapplefflcoted  with  merino, 
where  they  are  apt  to  wear  soonest.  These  pricas  are  those 
of  the  best  quality.  Ladies'  undervests  are  manufactured 
at  the  same  establishment,  in  all  sizes,  in  merino,  cash- 
mere, and  lamb's  wool.  In  fact,  all  sorts  of  comfortable, 
warm  things  are  purveyed  by  the  Messrs.  Jannings,  in- 
cluding muffs,  boas,  and  ties  in  all  kinds  of  fur.  Their 
Acm6  and  Copenhagen  Gloves  continue  to  maintain  their 
reputation  for  good  wear,  and  comfortable  fit. 

For  all  sorts  of  fancy,  as  well  as  plain  work,  I  can 
recommend  the  cottons  manufactured  by  Jonas  Brook 
and  Brothers,  of  Meltham  Mills,  Huddersfield,  and 
of  49,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  as  wearing  well  and  being 
very  pleasant  iti  use. 

Madame  Adele  Letellier  now  supplies  very  pretty 
initial  letters  for  sewing  on  the  useful  little  chatelaine 
bags  so  much  worn.    The  prices  of  these  letters  are  5d. 
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each  in  italic  capitals,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  for  old 
English  capitals,  larger  insize«  is.  lod.  each  letter.  They 
can  be  sent  by  post  for  the  usual  letter  charge. 

I  have  been  shown  a  curious  little  contrivance  among 
the  Christmas  novelties  of  Monsieur  Rimmel,  96, 
Strand.  It  consists  of  a  rose  for  the  button-hole,  to  which 
is  attached  a  long  gutta-percha  tube,  with  a  ball  of  the 
same  material  at  the  end  of  the  tube.  This  ball  is  filled 
with  scent,  and  a  slight  pressure  of  the  fingers  upon  the 
ball  suffices  to  send  a  small  jet  of  the  scent  in  any  direc- 
tion wished  by  the  wearer  of  the  rose.  It  is  called  the 
Gushing  Rose,  and  the  price  is  is.  6d. 


His  Christmas  Cards  are  extremely  pretty  this  year. 
There  is  a  charming  bunch  of  flowers,  whence,  on  a 
string  being  pulled,  ten  little  Cupids  spring  forth,  in 
various  attitudes.  Another  represents  the  dreams  of  the 
young  and  the  old,  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  year — the 
one  looking  on  into  the  future,  the  other  back  into  the 
past.    Many  of  them  show  poetic  thoughts  and  fancies. 

The  half  guinea  Christmas  hamper  contains  perfumes, 
crackers,  Christmas  cards,  and  ornaments  for  Christmas 
trees.  The  crackers  are  simply  delightful.  I  opened  one 
that  contained  a  small  bottle  of  Spirit  of  Love,'*  which 
I  guessed  to  be  scent,  besides  a  pretty  picture  and  a 
bon-bon.    Others  contain  sentences  in  seven  languages. 


A  pretty  surprise  for  children  is  contained  in  a  piece 
of  something  resembling  the  bark  of  a  tree,  but  one  end 
opens  and  shows  it  to  contain  a  fan,  prettily  painted. 

The  Japanese  mosaic  set,  containing  boxes  for 
gloves,  handkerchiefs,  and  collars,  forms  a  nice  present 
for  a  gentleman.    The  price  b  los.  6d. 

For  a  lady  no  present  can  be  nicer  than  a  fan,  and 
they  can  be  had  at  96,  Strand,  in  all  varieties.  Th«e 
with  a  picture  on  a  neutral  tint  background  are  reallr 
works  of  art.  Figures  are  more  fashionable  than  flowers. 
I  saw  one,  representing  a  young  girl  standing  in  a 
thoughtful  attitude,  while  two  Cupids  are  nuschierouslT 
threatening  her  peace  of  mind.    One  has  climbed  a  ladder 


[I  give  here  the  illustration  of  our  Cut-Out  Paper  Pattern.] 

to  take  better  aim,  and  is  fitting  an  arrow  to  his  bow. 
The  other  holds  two  more  arrows  to  make  the  attack  on 
her  heart  quite  successful. 

A  very  pretty  fan  is  of  carved  wood  with  black  satin 
and  peacock's  feathers.  Real  lace  fans  may  be  had  from 
four  guineas  to  £1^.  I  was  also  shown  a  lovelj 
entirely  made  of  mother-o'-pearl,  inlaid  with  gold  flowers. 
Purses  and  cigar-cases  are  also  popular  Christmas  pre- 
sents. They,  too,  are  to  had  at  this  delightful  esUblish- 
ment. 

Wishing  my  readers  many  pretty  Christmas  boxes 
and  many  pleasant  Christmases,  I  bid  them  good-bve 
till  next  year.  Sylvia. 
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ANOTHER  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 


ANEW  college  has  been  opened  for  women,  in 
Massachusetts,  where  all  the  advantages  of  a 
university  education  are  offered  the  students,  Wellesley 
College  is  the  generous  gift  of  a  single  public-spirited 
citizen,  whose  deed  is  worthy  of  all  imitation.  The 
Massachusetts  college  was  undoubtedly  prompted  by  the 
success  of  Vassar  (recently  described  in  this  magazine), 
but  it  is  modelled  on  a  somewhat  different  plan.  It  aims 
to  give  the  benefit  of  higher  education  to  the  daughters 
of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Most  of  the  work  in  the 
building  is  to  be  done  by  the  students.  They  will  be 
initiated  into  the  duties  of  chamber-maids,  and  into  the 
arts  and  mysteries  of  the  kitchen.  After  an  arduous 
demonstration  in  Euclid,  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
undertake  the  preparation  of  boiled  mutton  with  caper- 
sauce,  or  the  rolling  out  of  a  flaky  crust  for  chicken-pie. 
Astronomy  will  be  followed  by  vigorous  action  with  the 
broom,  and  the  valedictorian  of  the  coming  commence- 
ment will  be  pointed  out  as  the  young  woman  with  a 
feather- duster  in  her  hand. 

Two  points  in  the  higher  education  of  women  seem 
to  be  accepted  as  settled.  One  is,  that  a  full  collegiate 
training  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  feminine  sphere,  and 
the  other  is  that  separate  colleges  are  better  than  the 
mixed  system.  The  five  hundred  students  at  Vassar 
and  the  four  hundred  who  have  recently  entered  Wellesley 
College  in  Massachusetts  abundantly  demonstrate  that  a 
university  education  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  gentler 
part  of  creation,  and  that  they  prefer  to  be  in  classes 
where  their  associates  shall  be  those  of  their  own  sex. 
One  lady  graduated  at  Cornell  University  at  the  last  com- 
mencement, three  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
a  few  others  at  various  small  Western  institutions ;  but 
the  total  of  female  graduates  throughout  the  United 
States  would  not  equal  in  numbers  the  late  graduating 
class  at  Vassar  College.  Indeed,  there  seems  now  to  be 
no  enthusiasm  for  the  mixed  system.  Those  who  are 
pledged  to  its  support  still  sustain  it,  but  rather  as  a 


matter  of  principle  or  prejudice  than  from  a  strong  belief 
in  its  practical  benefits.  Its  disadvantages  seem  to  out- 
number any  possible  good  that  may  accrue  to  the  students. 
The  system  will  never  become  popular  with  the  female 
pupils,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  generally  endorsed  by  their 
parents.  At  present  there  is  no  adequate  provision  made 
for  the  collegiate  education  of  women  in  institutions  of 
their  own,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  come 
by  and  by,  and  then  the  mixed  system  will  be  adandoned. 
Scores  of  applicants  have  been  turned  away  from  Welles- 
ley and  Vassar  this  year  for  ^ant  of  room,  and  some  of 
these  disappointed  young  women  will  probably  apply 
for  admission  to  colleges  where  the  men  are  in  the 
preponderance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  set  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts college,  in  the  matter  of  household  duties,  may  be 
imitated  elsewhere.  The  woman  who  goes  into  her 
library  with  the  keys  of  knowledge  in  her  hands  ought  also 
to  be  qualified  to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  direct  its 
workings.  There  is  something  attractive  to  the  mascu- 
line heart — which  is  said  to  lie  very  close  to  the  digestive 
organs — in  the  rosy  sophomore  rolling  out  biscuit,  and 
the  plump  senior  measuring  raisins  for  a  pudding.  The 
heroes  of  their  dreams  would  not  for  the  world  have  these 
young  women  despise  their  books,  but  still  less  would 
they  wish  to  see  them  ignorant  of  household  duties  and 
neglectful  of  the  cares  of  home.  If  training  in  these 
useful  arts  can  be  made  to  take,  in  the  case  of  women, 
the  place  occupied  by  rowing,  fencing,  and  other  athletic 
sports  among  young  men,  the  college  curriculum  will  be 
evenly  filled  out.  The  friends  of  advanced  education  for 
women  believe  that  it  can  be  done,  and  have  begun  their 
experiment  on  a  grand  scale.  They  deserve  success. 
Their  plan  aims  at  the  highest  usefulness  as  well  as  the 
most  extensive  culture.  If  the  woman  of  the  future  fails 
to  become  a  good  cook  and  neat  housewife,  as  well  as  a 
successfbl  scholar,  it  ^^ill  not  be  for  want  of  opportunity 
and  training. 


MORNING. 


AY  is  dawning.    Slim  and  wide,  ^ 
^    Through  the  mists  that  blind  it. 
Trembles  up  the  rippling  tide. 
With  the  sea  behind  it. 

Like  a  warrior-angel  sped 

On  a  mighty  mission. 
Light,  and  life  about  him  shed 

A  transcendent  vision. 


Mailed  in  gold  and  fire  he  stands, 
And  with  splendours  shaken. 

Bids  the  sleeping  seas  i^nd  lands 
Quicken  and  awaken. 

Day  is  on  us.    Dreams  are  dumb. 

Thought  has  light  for  neighbour. 
Room  !  the  rival  giants  come — 

Lo,  the  Sun  and  Labour ! 
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HOME  MILLINERY. 

 4  


T  N  my  last  chapter  on  the  subject  of  Home  Millinery 
I  promised  that  my  supposed  pupil  should  undertake 
the  trimming  of  a  rather  more  elaborate  bonnet  than  that 
explained  in  her  last  lesson.  My  readers  will  admit  that 
the  following  illustration  might  appear  to  present  diffi- 
culties at  the  first  glance,  but  with  a  little  explanation  on 
my  part,  and  some  attention  on  theirs,  these  will  soon 
vanish. 

The  bonnet  is  of  pale  grey  felt  with  turaed-up  brim, 
lined  with  black  velvet.  On  the  hair  a  spray  of  roses 
and  dark  berries.  A 
long  grey  ostrich  fea- 
ther falls  over  the 
bonnet,  and  above  the 
spray  of  flowers  is  one 
rose  and  a  bright  co- 
loured wing.  Pale 
grey  damasse  ribbon 
is  arranged  in  loops 
and  ends  above  and 
below  the  brim. 

The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  line  the 
brim  with  velvet,  and 
as  the  latter  must  set 
perfectly  plain,  it  will 
require  some  care. 
The  velvet  must  be 
cut  to  the  shape  of 
the  brim.  To  do 
this,  lay  the  shape 
crown  downwards  on 
the  table,  place  the 
velvet  over  it,  and  pin 
it  upon  the  brim  here 
and  there.  Then  cut 
it  round  the  outside, 
leaving  a  good  half- 
inch  of  turning  all 
round.  Proceed  to  cut 
away  the  inside,  leav- 
ing an  inch  of  turning.* 
IVhen  this  has  been  carefully  done,  the  brim  must  be 
lined  according  to  the  directions  given  in  our  last  lesson, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  velvet  in  place  upon  the  brim 
which  it  was  cut  out  to  fit.  This  must  be  attended  to, 
for  the  back  of  the  brim  is  narrower  than  the  front.  The 
•crown  is  then  lined  (see  directions  in  last  lesson),  and  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  arrange  the  damass6  ribbon. 
A  little  practice  will  soon  produce  those  careless  looking 
folds  which  look  as  though  they  had  come  there  without 
trouble  or  intention  on  anyone's  part — not  even  their  own. 
This  is  the  great  art  of  millinery — to  conceal  art. 


Graceful  as  feathers  and  flowers  are,  they  require  to 
be  deftly  arranged,  or  they  may  even  look  ungraceful. 
The  stem  of  the  feather  must  always  be  hidden.  The 
finer  the  feather,  the  easier  it  is  to  arrange  gracefuHj. 
Oh,  my  readers,  never  buy  an  inferior  feather!  Thej 
should  be — 

"  Not  at  all,  or  all  in  all." 

If  they  cannot  be  of  the  best,  do  not  wear  any.  But 
a  good  feather  will  clean,  wash,  or  dye,  many  times  over. 
They  who  aspire  to  be  "  home  milliners  "  must  learn  to 

wash  and  curl  theoi 
themselves.  I  hare 
never  tried  to  wash 
a  coloured  feath^, 
but  have  frequeatlj 
succeeded  with  a 
white  one. 

Proceed  as  fol- 
lows : — Make  some 
clean  warm  water  (it 
must  not  be  boiling, 
only  warm),  yerr 
soapy,  and  squeeze 
the  blue-bag  into  it 
three  or  four  times. 
Shake  the  feather 
about  in  this  soapj 
water,  and  gently  rub 
it  down  the  middle 
with  the  fingers— or, 
if  very  much  soiled, 
with  a  soft  brush 
— until  it  is  perfectly 
clean.  Then  plung? 
it  several  times  into 
perfectly  clean,  cold, 
soft  water,  shake  it 
well,  and  dr)'  it  in 
the  sun,  if  there  hap- 
pen to  be  any  sun- 
shine, or  before  the 
fire,  if  not  Keep 
shaking  it  at  intervals  until  it  is  perfectly  dry.  Then 
take  a  silver  knife— or  a  paper  knife — and  curl  each 
frond  gently,  beginning  with  the  tip.  If  the  feather 
be  very  thick  and  full,  curl  some  of  the  fronds  over  the 
stem.  While  curling  it,  keep  shaking  it  out  to  the  heat, 
which  helps  it  to  curl.  It  is  an  operation  that  requires 
some  patience,  but  the  mechanical  skill  is  easily  acquired- 
My  next  lesson  shall  be  devoted  to  instructing  my 
supposed  pupil  (I  hope  1  have  one !)  to  make  one  of  the 
fashionable  Rink  hats,  which  are  so  very  becoming  and 
comfortable.  ^^^^ 
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NOVELTIES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


'T'HE  dreariest  month  of  the  year  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
the  leaves  have  all  fallen,  the  people  have  returned 
to  town,  and  the  shops  are  beginning  to  look  Christmas- 
like.  Here  is  one  crowded  with  the  most  beautiful  and 
ingenious  toys  that  ever  gladdened  childish  eyes,  another 
looks  perfectly  luxurious  with  its  piles  of  magnificent 
furs,  and  further  on  are  windows  entirely  filled  with 
evening  dresses  of  every  delicate  tint,  while  ever}'where 
ve  are  dazzled  by  the  numerous  glittering  ornaments 
now  so  fashionable. 

Some  one  has  said  that  we  are  back  again  to  the 
golden  age,  and  if  the  golden  age  meant  glitter,  he  was 
right.  It  is  surprising  how  much  silver  and  gold  is  now 
worn,  not  only  as  ornaments  but  in  braids  and  trimmings. 
Those  upon  walking  dresses  look  pretty  and  (at  pre- 
sent) are  too  expensive  to  become  common,  but  as 
trimming  to  evening  dresses  I  think  they  are  in  better 
taste. 

We  are  now  looking  forward  to  our  Christmas 
gaieties,  and  a  few  words  upon  the  necessary  finery  will  I 
hope  be  welcome. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  fashionable  ?  For  married 
ladies  rich  and  heavy  materials  such  as  brocaded  silks 
(those  of  two  colours  or  shades  of  colour  are  very  elegant) 
and  velvets  are  best,  but  for  young  people  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  more  tulle  and  tarlatane  dresses  are  being  prepared. 
Nothing  is  prettier  for  young  girls  than  white  tulle  or 
tarlatane,  but  both  these  materials  are  now  made  in 
almost  every  shade  of  colour  and  have  the  advantage  of 
lasting  a  little  longer  than  the  white  ones.  We  can 
supply  tarlatane  ones  either  white  or  coloured  prettily 
and  fashionably  made  for  gS\  5s.,  or  if  with  white  silk 
bodice  for  s^i  i  js.  I  have  seen  two  very  pretty  dresses 
for  young  girls  that  I  will  here  describe. 

One  was  made  of  white  tarlatane,  the  skirt  covered 
with  pleatings  and  bouillonn^s.  The  tablier,  trimmed 
to  correspond,  was  drawn  up  in  a  coquill6  behind 
with  bows  of  white  faille,  with  a  white  silk  and  silver 
fringe  upon  the  ends.  The  cuirasse  bodice  of  white  silk, 
cut  low  and  square  in  front  and  laced  behind,  was. 
trimmed  round  the  edge  of  the  opening  with  a  blonde 
lace  and  a  bouillonn^  of  tarlatane,  and  inside  with  a 
pleating  of  crepe  lisse.  Bows  to  match  those  upon  the 
tunic  in  front  and  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  sleeves, 
composed  of  bouillonn^s  of  tarlatane,  were  trinnned  to 
correspond,  with  blonde  and  bows.  The  price  of  this  dress 
was  three  guineas.  The  other  was  made  of  maize  tarla- 
tane, the  skirt  in  bouillonn^s,  with  a  pleated  flounce 
headed  by  a  ruche  at  the  bottom.  Two%  scarves  of  maize 
faille  were  draped  across  the  front  and^fastened  with  bows 
of  the  same  behind.     The  bodice,  which  was  made  of 


faille,  was  cut  low  in  a  point  both  back  and  front,  and 
trimmed  with  ruches  and  pleatings  of  tarlatane.  Elbow 
sleeves  trimmed  with  pleated  frills,  with  under  sleeves  of 
white  silk.  The  price  of  this  was  three  and  a  half 
guineas. 

The  evening  flowers  are  exceedingly  pretty,  particu- 
larly those  in  which  gold  or  silver  are  introduced.  They 
vary  very  much  in  price,  but  we  can  send  very  pretty  little 
half  wreaths  or  sprays  for  the  hair  or  dress,  from  2s.  6d. 
each*  With  regard  to  evening  boots  or  shoes,  they  look 
much  better  when  matching  the  dress,  and  if  at  any 
time  cor  subscribers  will  send  sufficient  silk  (or  a  pattern 
and  we  can  procure  it)  of  whatever  colour  is  required, 
with  a  shoe  as  a  pattern,  we  can  send  them  for  12s.  an 
exceedingly  pretty  pair  of  shoes  with  high  heels  and  large 
satin  rosettes.  Boots  are  of  a  proportionate  price,  but  they 
are  not  so  fashionable  for  evening  wear  as  shoes.  These 
little  details,  boots,  gloves,  etc.,  make  an  immense  differ- 
ence to  a  lady's  toilette,  and  no  one  can  look  really  well 
dressed  unless  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  costume. 
In  speaking  of  fichus  last  month  an  error  was  made  in 
our  article  ;  it  was  stated  that  they  could  be  had  from  los., 
whereas  it  ought  to  have  been  from  7s.  They  still  con- 
tinue very  fashionable,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  for 
Christmas  parties  and  dinners  where  full  evening  dress  is 
not  required.  They  are  made  in  every  material  such  as 
crSpe  lisse,  lace,  muslin,  etc.,  but  quite  the  prettiest  I  have 
seen  were  of  ^cru  silk  net,  trimmed  with  lace  to  match. 
This  silk  net  is  a  novelty,  and  a  very  pretty  one,  and  the 
laces  to  match  are  beautiful.  With  these  fichus,  knots  of 
black  velvet  or  coloured  ribbon  are  generally  introduced  3 
their  price  is  7s.  6d.  each,  or  with  undersleeves  to  match 
and  knot  of  ribbon  and  lace  for  the  hair,  12s.  6d. 

In  this  magazine  Izod's  Patent  Corsets  have  been 
advertised,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending 
them  to  our  subscribers  as  most  comfortable,  well  shaped, 
and  durable  ones.  This  I  can  testify  from  personal  ex- 
perience. Their  prices  vary  from  7s.  6d.  to  a  guinea,  and 
for  those  who  cannot  procure  them  in  the  coimtry  shops 
we  shall  be  happy  to  obtain  them  in  London. 

LouiSB  DE  Tour. 


For  the  special  benefit  of  oar  'provincial  subscribers, 
we  have  just  finished  arrangements  which  will  enable  us 
to  supply  them  with  evening-dresses  for  the  coming 
season,  in  book-muslin  and  tarlatane,  in  various  shades, 
trimmed  with  satin,  and  made  in  the  latest  styles,  from 
one  guinea  upwards,  on  the  shortest  notice.  Please  send 
measurements  with  P.O.O.,  payable  to  Madamb  Louise. 
DE  Tour,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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PARIS  FASHIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 


THE  nouveaut^s  of  the  season,  are  for  this  winter 
rich  damasked^  brocaded  and  matelass^  materials, 
all  silk,  or  silk  and  wool. 

Costly  embroidery  is  also  employed  to  an  extent 


point,  a  combination  of  all  that  fancy  can  imagine  that 
is  most  dainty  and  coquettish,  with  all  that  is  ooost 
sumptuous  and  magnificent.  Velvet  flounces,  cut  out 
and  embroidered  in  raised  stitch,  forming  trimmings 


676.— New  Winter  Costumf.  (front). 

Paper  Pattern,  5;.  6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  half-price;  to  he  had  of  Madamb  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavtnt  Garden, 

Slightly  trained  skirt  of  dark  brown  cloth  with  a  deep  flounce"  closely  pleated  round  the  lower  edge  and  bound  at  the  top  with  brown 
velvet.  Tunic  of  brown  plaid  of  two  shades,  with  pleated  flounce  of  the  plain  material  and  crossway  band  of  brown  velvet.  The  tunic  is 
open  at  the  back,  and  reeved  above  a  handsome  echarpe  of  brown  velvet,  which  falls  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  train,  and  is  finished  off  by  a 


unknown  for  years.  Appliqu6  in  velvet,  satin  stitch 
in  chenille  and  floss  silk,  and  raised  work  in  purse 
silk  over  velvet,  satin,  faille,  or  cashmere,  compose  the 
most  tasteful  and  distingu6  of  trimmings.  It  is  the 
art  of  ornamentation  in  the  toilet  brought  to  the  highest 


of  the  most  extreme  elegance.  Sometimes  the  pattern 
is  one  of  large  scallops  worked  ni  overcast,  with  three 
or  five  rows  of  open  work  circles.  All  these  open 
work  circles  worked  round  in  raised  stitches  are 
extremely  effective  over  a  skirt  of  'pale  blue  or  pink. 
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mauve>  maize,  or  crimson  satin.  This  embroidered 
velvet  is  also  employed  for  tabliers  or  draperies  over 
silk  skirts.  The  same  style  of  raised  and  open  v^ork 
silk  embroidery  is  reproduced  upon  black  faille^  deeply 
scalloped  out.  Very  pretty  dinner  dresses  are  trimmed 
with  flounces  of  black  faille,  scalloped  out  and  em- 


I 


broidered  in  the  above  style,  placed  over  finely  pleated 
flounces  of  coloured  silk,  forming  quillings  between 
the  scallops. 

Another  pretty  and  elegant  style  of  broderie  is 
worked  in  raised  white  silk  over  mauve,  pink,  blue, 
maize,  or  cardinal  faille,  or  of  coloured  silk  over  faille 
to  match.    Over  white  faille,  very  fanciful  Oriental 


embroidery  patterns  are  worked  in  satin  stitch  and 
point  d'or,  in  the  style  of  broderies  upon  cr6pe  de 
chine,  with  the  beading  in  gold  or  silver,  or  even  of 
coral,  garnet  or  turquoise.  Fancy  may  indulge  in  all 
its  whims.  The  great  point  is  to  be  elegant  and  to 
wear  one's  toilets  with  the  required  grace  and  demi- 


voltura.  All  the  different  styles  of  broderies  we  have 
mentioned  are  also  worked  upon  white  or  light 
coloured  cashmere  for  in-door  toilets.  It  is,  in  fact, 
broderie  Anglaise  applied,  for  the  winter  season,  to 
velvet,  silk,  and  cashmere,  as  it  was  for  the  summer, 
to  cambric,  toile,  and  batiste. 

Gold,  silver,  and  steel  braids  are  more  fashionable 


677.— New  Winter  Costume  (back). 


rich  knotted  silk  fringe.  Jacket  bodice  of  plaid  with  sleeves  of  plain  brown,  the  latter  having  a  reeving  of  brown  velvet  at  the  back.  Revers 
and  bands  of  the  same  material  are  introduced  on  the  jacket,  and  knotted  fringe  of  the  same  make,  but  narrower  than  that  on  the  echarpe, 
completes  the  trimming.    Pleated  frill  and  sleeves  of  white  mull  muslin. 
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than  ever,  and  are  employed  of  every  size  and  style  upon 
all  toilets,  both  morning  and  evening,  but  of  course 
always  of  a  somewhat  dressy  description;  for  simpler 
costumes  there  are  mohair  and  fancy  braids  of  every  kind, 
which  are  combined  with  fringes  to  match.  Buttons  are 
also  to  be  had  of  all  styles  to  correspond  with  braid  from 
the  simplest  .mohair  plait,  to  the  finest  gold  soutache. 
Passementerie  buttons  of  black  silk  with  a  gold  or  silver 
pattern  are  the  prettiest,  and  are  always  worn  upon  man- 
tles that  have  anything  of  either  metals  in  their  trim- 
mings. 

This  month,  costumes  are  all  of  warm,  thick  mate- 
rials, at  least  all  those  for  the  day  time,  of  coune, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  incomprehensible  aberrations 
of  human  nature  that  in  the  coldest  of  weathers 
we  wear  the  lightest  and  flimsiest  materials  of  an 
evening. 

To  begin  then,  with  the  robe  de  chambre,  we  will 
note  one  which  is  called  le  coire  de  feu,  and  which  is  both 
elegant  and  comfortable.  It  is  made  of  coloured  cash* 
mere,  the  shape  that  of  a  straight  paletot  in  front,  and 
that  of  a  Princesse  dress  at  the  back.  It  is  buttoned  all 
the  way  down  in  front  with  small  silk  buttons,  and  has  a 
plain  turned-down  collar,  cuffs,  and  pockets  of  a  darker 
shade  of  cashmere.  These  are  stitched  on  with  light- 
coloured  silk,  and  a  spray  of  flowers  is  worked,  also  in 
silk,  upon  each  point  of  collar  and  cuffs,  and  upon  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  each  pocket.  Anotl>er,  called 
Le  Reveil,  is  of  the  same  shape,  but  of  a  darker  shade  of 
cashmere,  and  lined  throughout  with  flannel.  Collar, 
cuffs,  and  pockets  trimmed  with  black  velvet  j  bows  of 
black  velvet  all  down  the  front.  Both  these  very  nice  robes 
de  chambre  can  be  worn  to  an  early  breakfast  when  no 
company  is  expected.  The  latter  has  a  small  cape  to 
match,  which  may  be  worn  at  pleasure.  It  is  far  better 
to  wear  such  a  dress,  fresh  and  new,  of  a  morning,  than 
to  keep  up  for  such  a  purpose  an  old  and  shabby  dress  of 
some  more  costly  style.  The  same  model  is  made  of 
striped  flannel  when  it  is  meant  to  be  solely  confined  to 
the  bed-room. 

In  walking  dresses,  we  will  mention  first  a  costume 
of  rough-looking  English  material,  which  goes  here  by 
the  name  of  Nickerbocker,  and  which  is  speckled,  of  two 
shades  of  grey  or  brown.  The  skirt  is  made  with  three 
gathered  flounces,  the  last  only  put  on  with  a  heading, 
and  each  bound  round  the  edge  with  a  bias  band  of 
checked  white  and  black  or  brown  Tartan.  Tunic 
trimmed  with  two  wide  bias  bands  of  the  same.  This 
tunic  is  drawn  tight  to  the  back,  where  it  is  gathered  up 
into  a  narrow  puffing.  Aumoniere  pocket  at  the  side, 
trimmed  with  the  checked  material.  Long  cuirasse  lined 
throughout  with  red  or  violet  flannel,  coming  down 
tightly  over  the  hips,  rounded  behind,  and  forming  two 
deep  peaks  in  front.  It  is  edged  all  round  the  bottom 
and  up  the  fronts  with  a  bias  band  of  checked  Tartan. 
Coat  sleeve  with  revers  of  the  same.  This  costume  will 
be  found  useful  for  morning  walks  and  shopping  expe- 


ditions. It  can  be  worn  with  a  cloth  mantle^  and  felt  hat 
or  bonnet. 

A  most  elegant  costume,  for  afternoon  promenade  or 
visits,  is  of  woollen  matelasse  and  faille.  Long  faille 
skirt  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  fine  plisse,  which 
is  much  deeper  behind  than  in  front,  the  front  part  being 
almost  entirely  covered  with  a  long  and  wide  tablier  of 
the  matelasse  material,  which  is  edged  round  with  a 
handsome  net  work  headed  tassel  fringe,  fastened  ahoat 
midway  up  the  skirt  behind,  with  a  large  bow  of  veket 
or  faille.  Cuirasse  bodice  of  the  matelass^  material  with 
faille  sleeves.  This  dress  may  be  either  black,  which  is 
always  bien  porte,  or  of  some  dark  colour,  such  as  prune, 
scabieuse,  tete  de  n^gre,  maroon,  bronze,  or  marine 
blue. 

A  handsome  mantle,  to  wear  with  any  dressy  town 
toilet,  is  of  fine  Montagnac  cloth,  with  plushy  inside.  It 
is  a  very  long  paletot,  tight-fitted  to  the  waist  at  the  back, 
and  semi -loose  in  front.  A  rich  double  pattern  of  passe- 
menterie goes  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  one  half 
goes  down  each  front  and  each  sleeve.  The  extreme 
edge  is  broidered  with  skunks.  A  long  square  pocket  is 
placed  on  either  side,  a  little  to  the  back.  It  is  edged 
with  fur,  and  ornamented  with  double  passementerie 
buttons,  and  with  a  bow  of  grosgrain  silk  ribbon.  The 
same  model  is  made  of  black  velvet,  lined  with  quilted 
silk,  and  merely  trimmed  round  with  fur. 

The  muff"  should  be  of  fur  to  match  the  trimming  of 
the  mantle,  or  even  of  the  same  material  as  the  costume, 
and  merely  trimmed  with  bands  of  fur. 

Muffs  are  not  made  larger  this  winter  than  they  were 
last.  Silvery  and  blue  fox,  chinchilla,  and  grebe,  are  favourite 
furs.  But  of  course  sable  is  ever  the  prince  of  furs. 
Mantles  are  so  closely  trimmed  up  to  the  throat  that  any 
sort  of  fur  cape  or  collar  becomes  unnecessary,  but  some 
few  boas  have  made  their  appearance,  and  we  may 
reckon  them  as  one  more  old  fashion  coming  into  faronr 
again. 

Cloaks  lined  throughout  with  fur  are  more  fashion- 
able than  ever  this  cold  winter.  A  favourite  model  is  the 
Rotonde,  an  ample  mantle  of  black  faille  or  grosgrain 
silk,  lined  with  squirrel  fur«  which  lining  shows  a  little 
beyond  the  edge  all  round.  There  is  a  small  hood  at  the 
back,  and  it  is  fastened  in  front  with  a  double  clasp  of 
oxidised  silver.  This  style  of  mantle  may  be  used  as  a 
carriage  wrap,  and  be  thrown  off*  upon  entering  a  house 
when  one  goes  to  pay  a  visit.  A  smaller  tight-fitting 
garment  may,  in  such  a  case,  be  worn  over  it,  for  the 
Rotonde,  however  warm  and  comfortable,  is  not  particu- 
larly elegant  in  shape,  and  by  no  means  sets  off"  a  lady's 
figure  to  advantage. 

Dressy  bonnets  are  made  this  winter  of  white  or  ncj 
light  coloured  French  felt,  trimmed  with  long  ostrich 
feathers.  This  is  even  more  dressy  than  the  relvct 
bonnet.  Last  winter  a  lady  wore  a  felt  bonnet  for  ereiy- 
day  toilet,  and  velvet  for  best,  but  now,  nous  avont  change 
tout  cela :  the  most  elegant  of  all  bonnets  is  the  broad 
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brimmed  halo-shaped  bonnet  of  white  or  pearl  grey  felt, 
and  the  black  velvet  capote  is  incontestibly  the  simpler 
one  of  the  two.  Indeed,  the  black  velvet  bonnet  is  now 
quite  an  everyday  affair ;  and  to  be  accounted  elegant  a 
velvet  bonnet  most  be  matched  in  colour  to  the  dress. 
The  chapeau  becomes  so  much  a  part  of  the  costume  that 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  describe  one  by  itself, 
and  not  en  rapport  with  some  fashionable  dress. 


This  indeed  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  ladies  who 
prefer  a  simple  style  of  toilet,  either  from  taste  or  neces- 
sity, are  so  faithful  to  the  black  velvet  capote,  the  ever 
useful  and  lady-like  chapeau. 

The  velvet  capote  is  generally  made  with  limp  crown 
and  drawn  border. ,  It  is  trimmed  inside  with  a  torsade  or 
bandeau,  over  v^hich  is  placed  a  spray  of  flowers,  or  a 
small  bird.    Feathers  and  coques  of  ribbon  outside. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 


Ball  Costumes. 

I.  Costume  in  grey  faille  and  white  brocaded  silk. 
Trained  skirt,  with  large  box  pleat  at  the  back  3  the  front 
puffed  and  gathered,  is  ornamented  on  the  sides  with 
bias  folds.  Tablier  in  white  brocaded  silk,  pointed  in 
front,  side  piece  trimmed  round  with  a  fold  of  faille,  and 
a  fringe.  A  puff  of  grey  faille  at  the  back  is  joined  to 
the  tablier.  Peplum  cuirasse  bordered  with  grey  faille 
and  lace  at  the  back.  A  berthe  of  faille  trimmed  with 
fringe  goes  round  the  low  bodice  which  is  finished  at  the 
top  with  a  lisse  frill  ^  in  front  a  small  bouquet.  A  Mniilar 


bouquet  is  placed  with  a  grey  feather  and  aigrette  in  the 
hair.    Long  gloves  of  pearl  grey. 

1.  Costume  in  salmon  colour  faille  and  white  gauze, 
plain  trained  skirt,  Duchesse  tunic,  with  low  bodice,  the 
hack  simulates  the  cuirasae,  the  sides  and  fronts  are  of 
the  Princesse  shape.  The  tnnic  is  trimmed  round  with 
lace  and  flowers.  A  similar  wreath  is  brought  across  the 
front  of  the  tablier,  terminating  at  the  back  of  the 
cuirasse,  and  on  the  folds  of  the  white  gauze  train.  A 
wreath  of  rosebuds  and  leaves  gathers  the  folds  of  this 
train  at  two  different  parts,  as  shown  in  engraving. 
Berthe  of  gauze,  and  round  it  a  wreath  to  match. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT.OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 


Trb  pattern  for  this  month  is  a  cnirasse  wiihoot  sleereSy 
open  en  chale,  with  fichu  ends  in  front.  It  consists  of 
six  pieces,  front,  back,  side  piece,  short  rounded  piece  for 
the  basque,  long  piece  should  come  from  the  shoulder  in 
froDt,  and  unshaped  piece,  half  of  scarf  for  the  opening* 
This  may  be  made  of  yellow  faille,  edged  all  round  with 


lace  and  a  narrow  ronlean  of  a  darker  shade  of  yellow. 
Tl^  scarf  part  should  be  of  this  darker  shade,  and  bows 
of  corded  ribbon  of  same  shade  are  placed  on  the 
back,  front,  and  epaulettes.  Any  other  colour  in 
two  shades  suitable  to  the  wearer  would  be  equally 
effective. 
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678.— Indoor  Toilet  (back). 


Paper  PatUm,  51.  td, ;  Flat  Patitm,  half-frice;  to  be  had  ^Madame  A.  LXTBLUEK,  30,  HemritUa  Street,  Covemt  Garden, 

678. — Indoor  Tqilbt. 

Trained  skirt  of  brown  grosgrain  silk^  with  deep  flounce  of  the  same  material  arranged  to  form  a  heading;  of 
a  narrow  puffing,  and  stand-up  frill.   Tunic  and  sleeveless  jacket  of  striped  fawn-coloured  seige,  trimmed  with  | 
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679.—indoor  toilbt  (front). 
679. — Indoor  Toilbt. 

a  heavy  silk  frbge.  The  jacket  fastens  down  the  back  with  passementerie  buttons  of  brown  silk.  Plain  tight 
sleeves  of  brown  grosgrain  silk  wit}i  deep  coat  cuffs.  At  the  back  of  the  tunic  three  bows  and  ends  of  brown 
grosgrain.    Collar  and  under-sleeves  of  closely  pleated  crSpe  lisse. 
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DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  NOTES. 


nPHE  dramatic  world  of  London  is  busy  enough  just 
^     now.    Seldom,  indeed^  do  we  find  such  a  round  of 
attractive  pieces  at  the  principal  theatres  as  are  to  be  seen 
at  present. 

At  the  Princesses  there  is  the  famous  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle/'  with  Mr.  Jefferson  acting  the  part  of  the  hero 
as  superbly  as  ever.  It  is  indeed  a'pleasure  to  have  got 
this  magnificent  actor  back  among  us,  and  no  one  should 
lose  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  finished  performances  that  have  ever  been 
given  in  this  country. 

At  the  Gaiety,  too,  we  are  greeted  with  the  aight  of  a 
well-known  face  and  the  sounds  of  a  familiar  voice,  Mr. 
Toole  has  returned  from  his  American  tour  as  full  of  fun 
as  ever,  and  the  roars  of  laughter  which  greet  him  in  his 
well-known  characters  of  Simmons,  in  the  "  Spitalfelds* 
Weaver,"  his  finest  part,  by  the  way ;  Harry  Coke,  in 
"  Off  the  Line  /'  and  Spriggins,  in  **  Ici  on  Parle  Fran- 
gais,"  which  he  has  probably  played  over  two  thouaapd 
times,  show  that  he  has  lost  none  of  his  hold  upon  the 
theatre-going  public.  True,  there  is  nothing  new  |o  see, 
but  it  is  always  well  worth  seeing  3  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Mr.  Toole  might  be  able  to  hold  the  Gaiety  stage 
with  the  very  same  pieces  until  this  time  next  year. 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales's  we  are  treated  to  an  admir- 
able performance  of  Messrs.  Charles  Reade's  and  Tom 
Taylor*s  Masks  and  Faces,*'  another  old  favourite;  the 
chief  feature  in  which  is  Mrs.  Bancroft's  charming  ren- 
dering of  the  part  of  Peg  Woffington.  With  all  the 
memories  of  a  brilliant  predecessor  to  ccmtend  with,  Mrs. 
Bancroft  makes  such  a  very  decided  success  of  the  part 
that  it  may  be  written  down  as  one  of  her  very  best 
efforts.  There  is  all  the  delicacy  -and  refinemcnl 
which  her  long  experience  as  an  actress  of  high-class 
comedy  has  given  her,  and  all  the  old  fun  and  vivacity 
which  distinguished  the  Marie  Wilton  of  the  Strand. 
Mr.  Bancroft* s  performance  of  Triplet,  the  shabby  broken 
gentleman,  a  part  which  has  hitherto  been  associated 
almost  exclusively  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Webster,  has  made  an  advance  in  his  art,  of  which  one 
would  hardly  have  believed  him  capable.  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  never  yet  made  a  mistake  in  his  choice  of  a  character, 
but  in  the  parts  in  which  he  has  hitherto  been  principally 
famous,  he  has  always  been  felt  rather  to  have  been  em- 
phasizing, and  at  times  exaggerating  his  own  individual 
characteristics  than  pourtraying  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate character,  as  if  in  fact  the  parts  were  written  up  to 
Mr.  Bancroft,  rather  than  that  Mr.  Bancroft  was  accommo- 
dating himself  t*  the  part.  But  in  "  Masks  and  Faces  " 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  assumption  any  more  than  that 


it  is  one  of  the  most  finished  and  conscientious  diarader. 
Equally  good  in  their  way,  though  the  characters  are  to  1 
certain  extent  subordinate,  are  the  Mabel  Vane  of  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  and  the  Sir  Charles  Pomander  of  Mr.  Charles 
Coghlan.  On  the  whole,  we  may  congrratulate  Mrs. 
Bancroft  on  having  pitched  upon  a  piece  which  appears 
so  exactly  to  suit  the  powers  of  her  very  clever  and  cart- 
fully  assorted  company. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving's  "Macbeth'*  still  continues  to 
attract  crowds  to  the  Lyceum.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  about  this  remarkable  performancct 
and  do  not  see  any  reason  to  alter  it.  That  **  everybodr/' 
to  use  the  usual  phrase,  would  run  to  see  it,  was  of  course 
to  be  expected ;  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Irving  has  many 
roirers  who  would  set  down  every  part  he  attempted  as  a 
success,  simply  because  he  attempted  it.  Bat  we  cannot 
believe  that  Mr.  Irving's  permanent  fame — whatever  that 
may  be  supposed  to  be — will  rest  upon  his  Shakesperiia 
assumptions.  As  an  actor  of  melodramatic  parts,  he  vas 
undeniably  in  the  very  front  rank ;  and  the  sooner  be 
returns  to  them  the  better,  we  venture  to  predict,  wi]l  it 
be  for  his  reputation. 

A  benefit  performance  of  ^  The  School  for  Scaodil,' 
which  has  taken  place  since  we  last  wrote,  was  chiefi; 
remarkable  for  the  performance  of  the  part  of  Lazy  Teazle 
by  Mbs  Emily  Fowlw.  We  have  already  had  occasicffi 
to  speak  of  the  marked  rise  this  lady  has  made  in  her  ait; 
and  the  performance  to  which  we  are  alluding  sKowed 
that  she  may  be  counted  upon  for  doing  something  even 
much  better  than  anything  she  has  hitherto  attempted. 

Occupying  as  they  do  so  distinct  a  position  of  nValrr 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  it  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  authorities  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  would 
do  their  best  to  find  some  adequate  counter-attraction  to 
Mr.  Mann*s  famous  winter  Saturday  Concerts.  Tkr 
have  shown  the  very  truest  wisdom  in  declining  a 
competition  with  the  Sydenham  concerts,  which  wodW 
only  have  savoured  of  plagiarism,  and  provoked  that  com- 
parison which  is  proverbially  odious  5  and  have  ^eads^ 
to  look  for  their  chief  attraction  in  another  direction  froai 
that  in  which  Mr.  Manns  has  found  for  so  manj 
the  very  highest  form  of  entertainment  for  his  patroas. 
The  chief  features  of  the  Saturday  Concerts  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  are  to  be  the  revival  of  such  foigottcn 
works  as  may  worthily  be  brought  to  light  agaioi  ^ 
devotion  of  a  certain  section  of  the  programme  to  mosie 
of  a  miscellaneous  or  popular  character.  The  wisdom  of 
the  latter  arrangement  is  self-evident  5  it  enlarges  to  ^ 
extent  impossible  under  the  Crystal  Palace  arrange^Dcnt 
the  area  of  the  probable  patrons  of  the  concerts;  and  at 
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lie  same  time  allows  those  who  care  only  for  high-class 
nusic  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  popular  element 
which  so  many  find  distasteful  at  Sydenham  and  yet  are 
lompelled  to  tolerate.    As  an  earnest  of  what  may  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  revivals,  HandeFs  "  Esther  "  was 
given  at  the  opening  concert,  which  took  place  on  Satur- 
day, Novemher  6.    A  better  selection  could  hardly  have 
been  made,  since  *' Esther"  not  only  possesses  several 
features  of  interest  peculiar  to  itself,  but  also  served  ad- 
mirably to  display  to  the  best  advantage  the  powers  of 
the  musical  forces,  choral  and  instrumental,  which  Mr. 
Weist  Hill  so  ably  directs.    Not  the  least  among  the 
many  claims  which  "Esther"  has  upon  our  attention,  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  of  that  magnificent  series  of 
oratorios  which  have  given  to  their  great  composer  un- 
dying fame.     It  was  the  first  gush  of  the  stream  that 
gave  us  the  "  Israel,"  "  Judas,"  *'  Samson,"  and  a  host 
of  other  colossal  works,  culminating  in  the  "  Messiah." 
And  yet  how  singular  has  been  its  fate.    Written  origi- 
nally in  lyao,  when  Handel  held  the  position  of  organist 
or  "  chapel- master  "  to  his  magnificent  patron  the  Duke 
of  Chandos  at  Cannons,  for  a  small  and  select  circle  of 
friends,  it  was  not  performed  publicly  until  some  years 
later    and  after  having  been  given  only  a  very  few  times, 
has  been  since  the  year  1757  shelved  as  a  complete  work, 
until  only  the  other  day.    So  many  are  the  beauties  of  the 
work,  and  so  thoroughly  characteristic  are  they  of  the  com- 
poser's very  best  style,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  under- 
stand how  it  has  been,  and  it  undoubtedly  has  been,  among 
the  least-known  of  all  Handel's  oratorios.    The  overture 
which,  for  many  years,  has  been  played  at  the  annual 
festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  at  St.  Paurs,  has  been 
really  the   only  familiar  number  in  the  whole  work. 
However,  now  it  has  once  been  resuscitated,  we  may 
hope  that  it  may  often  be  heard,  and  there  will  be 
no  doubt  about  the  popularity  either  of  the  lovely  airs 
with  which  it  abounds,  or  the  choruses,  which,  though 
less  frequent  than  in  most  of  Handel's  subsequent 
oratorios,  are  among'  the  most  effective  he  ever  wrote. 
The  performance  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  was  worthy 
occasion.    It  was  evident  that  the  very  greatest  pains 
had  been  taken  with  the  rehearsals,  and  the  result  was 
that  both  band  and  chorus  were  well  up  in  their  respec- 
t^ive  parts.    The  soloists  were  Mademoiselle  Nouver,  an 
Hnglish  lady  hitherto  unknown  in  our  concert  rooms, 
though  her  clear  soprano  voice  renders  her  a  decided 
acquisition,  Miss  Enriquez,  Mr.  Howell.  Mr.  Wadmore, 
and  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby.    Mr.  Weist  Hill  conducted  the 
performance  most  carefully  and  zealously. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  Manns  has  got 
through  about  half  of  his  ante- Christmas  series,  and.  the 
chief  attraction  he  offers,  to  his  patrons  continues  to  be 
the  playing  of  his  unrivalled  orchestra.  This  season, 
moreover,  it  appears  to  be  a  prominent  feature  of  Mr. 
Manns's  arrangement  to  familiarize  his  audience  with  the 
ttiost  favourable  specimens  of  modern  music  which  have 


not  hitherto  been  heard  in  this  country.  Thus  we  have 
had  a  programme  overture  by  Herr  Volkmann,  entitled 
Richard  III.,  and  supposed  to  depict,  musically,  the  chief 
scenes  in  Shakespeare's  play  of  that  name  j  and  a  sym- 
phony, somewhat  eccentric  in  form  but  abounding  in 
passages  of  great  beauty,  by  Joachim  Raff,  together  with 
other  pieces  of  minor  importance  by  Chopin,  Liszt, 
and  other  composers. 

Mr.  Chappell  commenced  his  eighteenth  season  of 
Monday  Popular  Concerts  on  November  8,  and  found 
his  patrons  as  numerous  and  enthusiastic  as  ever.  Two 
only  of  bis  usual  string  quartette  were  present,  namely, 
Messrs.  L.  Rico  and  Zerbini ;  the  first  violin  being  in 
the  hands  of  Herr  Wilhelmj,  whom  one  sees  gladly  in  a 
position  so  much  more  worthy  of  him  than  that  which  he 
has  been  occupying  lately;  while  Herr  Daubert  was  a 
thoroughly  efficient  substitute  for  Signor  Piatti ;  and 
Madame  EssipofF  appeared  as  the  solo  pianiste.  With 
such  a  large  proportion — for  Mr.  Chappell — of  fresh 
faces,  the  presence  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  who  has  for  so 
many  years  given  his  valuable  aid  at  these  concerts,  was 
doubly  welcome.  His  accompaniments  to  the  vocal 
music  were  as  faultless  as  ever.  Most  of  the  pieces 
given  at  the  opening  concert  were  well-known  favourites 
— the  only  novelty  being  a  trio  for  the  pianoforte  and 
strings,  written  by  Herr  Bargiel,  half-brother  of  Madame 
Schumann.  This  work  had,  as  must  always  be  the  case  at 
the  Monday  ''Pops,"  the  greatest  possible  advantage;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  great  success :  it  is  ambitious 
without  being  effective.  The  vocalist  was  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  who  has  already  done  some  good  work,  both  as  a 
pianist  and  as  a  composer.  He  possesses  a  tenor  voice  of 
much  sweetness,  and  sings  with  considerable  taste  and 
skill.  The  first  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  concerts — an 
institution  which  only  a  few  years  ago  branched  off  from 
the  parent  tree — ^was  given  on  the  Saturday  following  the 
first  Monday  concert.  At  subsequent  concerts  Signor 
Pezze  has  taken  the  violoncello,  and  Madlle.  Anna  Meklig 
has  been  the  pianiste. 

Mr.  Walter  Bache  gave  his  annual  pianoforte  recital 
on  Monday,  November  1,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Beesley,  whose  first  performance  last  season  at  a 
concert  given  by  her  instructor,  Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow» 
created  such  a  marked  sensation,  and  Herr  Wilhelmj. 

Our  remaining  items  of  musical  news  must  be  briefly 
summarized.  The  Promenade  Concerts  at  Covent  Garden 
will  have  terminated  before  this  meets  the  eyes  of  our 
subscribers,  and  the  house  will  be  given  over  to  Mr.  Rice 
for  his  Christmas  Pantomime.  Mr.  Carter's  series  of 
Oratorio  performances  at  the  Albert  Hall  are  going  on 
with  a  fair  amount  of  success;  but  up  to  this  time  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society  has  mdde  no  sign. 
We  hear,  however,  that  they  are  proposing  to  give  a 
grand  concert  on  December  20,  at  which  Mesdames 
Niisson  and  Trebelli  will  assist. 
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680.— Morning  Toilet. 


PmptrPrntitm^  Cestunu,  51.;  Paltiot,  21.  fd. ;  to  be  had  </MADAMS  A.  Letelubr,  30,  HtnHetta  Strut,  Cwmi  Gardtn, 

680.— -Morning  Toilbt.  | 
Morning  toilet  from  a  model  from  Petit  St.  Thomas,  Rue  du  Bac.   The  skirt  is  of  faille,  trimmed  with  , 
narrow  pleated  frills.    The  jacket  is  of  thick  ribbed  cloth.    It  is  half-fitting,  cut  up  to  the  waist  behind,  and 
fastened  with  fancy  buttons  in  front.    The  edges  of  this  vfetement,  and  the  large  square  pockets  at  the  sides,  are 
bordered  with  braid  stitched  on  with  silk. 
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681.— New  Costume  of  Black  Velvet  and  Faille. 


Paptr  Pattern,  sr.  dd.  ;  to  be  had  0/  Madame  A.  Letellibr,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Cevent  Garden, 
Madame  L.  De  Tour  supplies  all  the  Bonnets ^  Hats,  and  Caps  Illustrated  in  this  Magazine, 

681.— New  Costume  of  Black  Velvet  and  Faille. 
New  costume  of  black  velvet  and  faille,  trimmed  with  a  silk  and  gold  braid.  The  train  skirt  is  plain  in  front,  and 
covered  behind  with  a  series  of  little  flounces  (alternately  one  plain  and  one  gathered)  of  faille.  The  square  cut  tunic, 
which  is  drawn  up  with  two  long  ends  falling  over  the  train,  is  edged  with  a  deep  silk  fringe,  and  above  that  with  a  broad 
braid*  A  pocket  ornamented  with  braid  and  fringe  is  placed  at  the  side.  The  bodice  is  made  half  of  silk  and  half  of 
velvet,  that  is  to  say  the  centre  of  both  back  and  front  and  the  sleeves  are  of  silk,  and  the  rest  of  velvet.  It  is  trimmed 
with  braid  to  match  that  upon  the  tunic. 


688,  —Tight- Fitting  Mantle  op  Grey  Velvet  Cloth. 
Prict  of  Pattern^  y. 


689.— New  Costume. 
Price  of  Pattern^  6s, 
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698.— Fringb  for  Dressbs.  700.— Fringe  for  Dresses,  Paletot,  &c. 


We  recommend  die  Cottons  of  Messrs.  Jonas  Brook  Bros.,  Mdtham  Mills,  Huddersfield,  and  49,  Cannon  Stivet,  London,  E.C. 
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No.  6Ss.  Costume  of  Beige  and  Limousine. 

Trained  skirt,  with  deep,  closely-pleated  flounce,  and 
narr6w  bands  of  the  same  material.  The  front  breadth, 
where  the  flounce  is  not  continued,  has  a  vertical  puffing  of 
beige  up  the  centre.  Side  pieces  shaped  en  tablier,  and 
edged  with  fringe,  meet  below  the  puffing;  the  upper  one 
being  of  beige,  Ae  lower  one  of  striped  grey  and  blue  limou- 
sine. The  latter  material  is  used  for  the  sleeveless  jacket, 
and  is  trimmed  with  fringe  and  bows  of  blue  grosgrain  silk. 
Sleeves  of  grey  beige. 

No.  683.  Apron.  ' 

Of  black  grosgrain,  with  closely  pleated  flounce  below 
a  crossway  band  of  black  velvet,  edged  with  broad  and 
narrow  guipure  lace.  Pocket  with  vandyked  flap,  trimmed 
to  correspond,  and  with  an  agraffe  of  passementerie. 

No.  684,  Apron. 

Of  black  corded  silk,  with  pocket  on  the  right  side.  A 
closely  pleated  flounce  of  the  same  material,  ornamented 
with  straps  of  beaded  passementerie,  finished  ok  with  tassels, 
is  introduced  round  the  lower  edge.  The  pocket  is  made  to 
correspond,  and  has  a  bow  and  ends  of  black  grosgrain 
ribbon. 

No.  685.  Walking  Costume. 

Trained  skirt  of  grey  cashmere,  with  deep  flounce  ar- 
ranged in  alternate  folds  of  cashmere  and  grosgrain  silk  of  a 
deeper  shade.  Above  the  flounce,  narrow,  closely  pleated 
frills  of  cashmere,  with  band  of  grosgrain.  Tunic  draped 
en  ^charpe,  and  edged  with  silk  fringe.  Jacket  bodice  of 
grey  cashmere,  with  crossway  bands  of  grosgrain.  At  the 
wrists  close  pleating  of  cashmere. 

No.  686.   Dinner  Dress  of  Grosgrain  and 
Cashmere. 

Plain  dress  of  dark  blue  grosgj-ain  silk,  with  high  bodice 
and  long,  tight  sleeves  perfectly  untrimmed.  Polonaise  a  la 
Juive,  of  pale  blue  cashmere,  embroidered  in  chain  and 
satin  stitcn,  with  bright  coloured  silks  and  gold  cord.  But- 
tons and  agraffes  of  passementerie,  with  dark  blue  silk  cord, 
are  employed  to  drape  the  skirt  in  folds  on  each  side  below 
the  waist. 

No.  687.  Tight-fitting  Paletot. 

Of  steel  blue  Eugenie  cloth,  with  worsted  braid,  silk 
fringe,  and  small  passementerie  buttons. 

No.  688.  Tight-fitting  Ma^jtle. 

Of  grey  velvet  cloth,  with  trimming  of  black  braid,  fringe, 
and  grelots.  On  the  front  and  side  breadths  bows  of  black 
grosgrain  silk. 

No.  689.  New  Costume. 

Of  black  grosgrain  silk,  arranged  at  the  back  in  vertical 
folds.  Long  tunic  of  grey  vigogne,  with  black  worsted  braid 
and  black  fringe.  Jacket  bodice  of  vigogne,  with  revers  of 
black  grosgrain,  and  trimming  of  worsted  braid. 

Nos.  691  &  693.  Two  Edgings  for  Washing 
Materials. 

Na  691.  This  design  is  embroidered  on  a  ground  of 
mull  muslin,  batiste,  or  nansook,  in  satin,  overcast,  and 
buttonhole  stitch. 

No.  693  is  embroidered  in  point  de  Venise,  satin  and 
owcast  stitch  on  batiste  or  fine  lawn.  The  ground  is  then 
cut  away  from  the  embroidery. 

Nok  692.  Rosette  for  Antimacassars,  etc.  Crochet. 
This  pattern  may  be  crocheted  either  in  white  cottcm,  or 


in  black  or  coloured  silks.  4  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  i 
treble,  •  9  chain,  2  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  slip  stitch,  i  long 
treble  in  the  last  ot  the  9  chain,  8  times  alternately  1  wiru 
I  long  treble  in  the  same  stitch  where  the  last  was  wmked 
then  2  purl,  i  slip  stitch  where  all  the  long  treble  were 
worked,  4  double  in  the  4  stitches  of  the  9  chain,  4  chain,  i 
treble  in  the  first  stitch,  repeat  from  •  5  times,  joining  as 
required  by  the  work. 

Nos.  694  &  696.  Emroidered  Folio  in  Applique. 

The  folio  itself  is  made  of  thin  boards  painted  a  la  Chi- 
noise  ,with  gold  on  a  black  ground  The  outer  side  has  an 
applique  embroidery  of  corded  silk  on  a  ground  of  pale  lilac  | 

Our  illustration  No.  694  gives  one  half  of  the  design.  A 
circle  of  black  velvet,  embroidered  with  bright  coloured  bilk 
in  satin  and  chain  stitch,  is  edged  round  in  chain  and  over- 
cast stitch,  and  the  same  stitches  are  used  in  the  spra>-s  and 
tendrils  which  surround  the  circle.  The  sides  of  the  folio  arc 
fastened  together  with  a  strip  of  leather. 

No.  695.  Insertion  for  Under-linen  in  Em- 
broidery. 

This  design  is  embroidered  in  6ne  lawn^  nansook,  oi 
mull  muslin  in  satin,  plain,  and  overcast  stitch. 

Na  697.    Edging  for  Under-linen  in  Embroidery. 

These  effective  patterns  are  embroidered  on  batiste  or 
nansook  in  satin,  overcast,  and  buttonhole  stitch.  The 
wheels  are  worked  in  lace  stitch,  and  the  ground  cut  away. 

No.  698.  Fringe  for  Dresses  and  Paletots,  etc 
Crochet  and  Knotted  Work. 
This  fringe  is  made  in  separate  jparts,  which  are  joined 
together  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Each  pattern  is  made  as 
follows  :  ♦  I  bar  of  7  chain,  going  back  along  them  miss  i. 
5  double,  repeat  4  times  from  *,  then  15  chain,  close  mto  a 
circle  with  i  slip  stitch,  28  double  in  the  circle  of  15  chain, 

1  double  in  the  stitch  between  the  5  double  and  the  15  chain, 
5  times  alternately  i  bar  of  6  chain,  going  back  along  them 
miss  I,  5  double,  i  double  in  the  free  chain  of  the  opposite 
bar,  5  double  in  the  5  chain  of  the  bar,  3  chain,  i  double  in 
the  missed  stitch  of  the  same  bar,  4  times  alternately  i  chain, 

2  double  separated  by  3  chain  in  the  missed  stitch  of  the 
next  bar,  then  2  purl  of  3  chain  and  1  slip  stitch,  18  double 
in  the  centre  J  8  of  the  28  double,  2  purl,  4  times  alte-matcly 
2  double  separated  by  3  chain  in  the  missed  stitch  of  the 
next  bar,  i  chain,  i  double  in  the  missed  stitch  of  the  next 
bar,  3  chain,  then  5  double  in  the  5  chain  of  the  last  bar, 
close  with  a  slip  stitch.  Fasten,  and  cut  off  the  thread.  This 
completes  one  figure.  Crochet  the  following  patterns  in  the 
same  way  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Then  crochet  along 
the  upper  edge  as  follows  :  Alternately  i  treble  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  next  stitch,  1  chain,  miss  I.  In  each  of  the 
centre  10  double  of  the  lower  edge,  knot  strands  of  silk  7 
long,  according  to  our  illustration. 

No.  699-  Insertion  for  Under-linen,  etc 
Russian  Braid  and  Lace  Stitch. 
The  insertion  requires  four  braids,  having  on  one  side 
single  and  on  the  other  five  fold  loops.  They  are  joined 
together  with  lace  stitch  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
bars  are  worked  in  overcast  stitch,  and  filled  up  in  point  de 
reprise.  On  the  side  of  the  five  fold  loops  the  braids  arc 
merely  sewn  together,  care  being  taken  to  fasten  off  cart- 
fully. 

No.  700.  Fringe  for  Dresses,  Pauetots,  etc 
Passementerie  Work. 

The  material  required  is  fine  silk  cord,  which  is  knotted 
according  to  the  illustratioa  The  tassels  at  the  lower  edge 
are  made  of  purse  silk. 
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RuLBS  AND  Regulations.  All  letters  re- 
qmring  answers  in  the  following  month's  issue 
must  be  forwarded  to  Sylvia,  cars  of  Editor, 
Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler.  Warwick  House, 
P&teinoster  Row,  E.C.,  l)efore  the  5tb  of  each 
month. 

3.  All  letters  asking  questions  should  be 
written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper,  and  a 
space  shoukl  be  left  for  each  answer. 

3.  In  writing  for  advice  as  to  the  making  up 
and  altering  of  dresses,  it  is  advisable  to  men- 
tion height,  complexion,  and  colour  of  hair,  in 
ordfir  that  the  best  combinations  of  colour  may 
be  given. 

4.  Photographs  sent  for  this  purpose  can- 
not be  returned,  unless  .accompamed  by  a 
stamped  directed  envelope.' 

5.  Letters  for  the  Work-room  must  be 
written  on  separate  paper  from  those  intended 
for  the  Drawing-room  or  the  Exchange  Column. 

No  chaise  is  made  for  replies  to  any  ques- 
tion in  die  work-room :  it  is  open  to  all  comers, 
and  all  are  welcome. 

As  we  give  elsewhere  all  the  latest  informa- 
tion as  to  modes  and  styles,  we  cannot  answer 
questions  as  to  the  way  of  making  up  new 
fnaierialst  except  when  the  quantity  is  so 
limited  as  to  require  contriving,  in  which  case 
we  are  glad  to  give  our  best  help. 

Louise  would  feel  much  obliged  if  some  one 
would  inform  her  where  the  dyed  willow  for 
plaiting  can  be  obtained. 

HoPl  I.  writes — Dear  Sylvia,  I  shall  not  make 
a  long  preamble  as  apology  for  troubling  you,  as 
I  am  lure  you  would  not  wish  it,  but  at  once 
enter  on  my  subject.  I  have  a  dress,  diagonal, 
pattern  enclosed  $  it  is  made  with  two  cross  folds 
on  skirt,  6  and  4  inches  in  depth ;  apron  26 
inches  deep  in  front,  cut  in  five  pieces,  and  run- 
ning o^  very  narrow  at  the  back,  where  it  has 
sash  ends  36  inches  long,  mitre-shaped  at  end. 
Apron  and  sash  has  cronfold,  two  and  a  half 
inches,  laid  on  with  piping  of  brown  satin ;  the 
sash  ends  form  loops,  which  the  back  of  the 
jacket  entirely  covers,  it  is  so  long ;  the  jacke^ 
body  has  pointed  ends  in  front,  cut  up  at  side,  and 
trimmed  with  pleating  of  satin  three  quarters  in 
depth  on  cross  at  the  edge  ;  the  body  has  cross- 
piece  piped  on  one  edge,  with  pleating  of  the 
narrow  satin  on  the  other  round  armhole,  and 
down  to  the  bottom  of  front  pleat.  I  have  tried 
to  nutch  it,  but  cannot ;  the  dress  cost  me  five 
pounds,  and  I  have  seldom  worn  it,  it  is  so  dowdy 
and  uncomfortable.  Can  you  suggest  any  way 
that  I  could  have  it  altered  }  It  was  bought  and 
made  at  a  first-rate  shop,  and  that  makes  it 
more  annoying.  I  have  been  advised  to  take 
the  narrowest  fold  off  skirt,  and  put  it  on  the 
apron  ;  bat  I  think  that  would  spoil  the  one  and 
be  no  improvement  on  the  other.  But  I  await 
your  opinion,  thinking  your  versatile  talent  will 
be  able  to  help  me  out  of  my  dilemma.  [I 
scarcely  understand  what  the  fault  of  the  dress  is, 
unless  there  is  too  much  of  it;  but  that  can 
hardly  be  the  case,  as  you  have  been  trying  to 
match  it.  It  would  also  have  helped  me  greatly 
if  you  had  given  me  a  description  of  your  figure, 
height,  etc.,  and  if  you  had  told  me  whether 
the  dress  is  walking  length  or  trained.  Perhaps 
the  long  basque  of  the  jacket  docs  not  suit  you, 
but  jackets  are  to  be  worn  long  this  winter. 
However,  there  will  be  many  worn  with  short 
basques,  and  you  could  cut  yours  short,  and  trim 
all  round  with  pleating  of  satin.  The  material 
is  too  rich  and  heavy  to  require  very  much  trim- 


ming. I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  more  efficiently, 
if  you  will  let  me  know  precisely  the  faults  of 
your  dress.  When  you  write,  please  use  only  one 
side  of  the  paper.] 

DxciMA  would  feel  obliged  if  Sylvia  would 
kindly  advise  her  what  to  do  with  a  very  showy 
Irish  poplin  dress,  large  Stuart  plaid.  It  is  quite 
good,  but  old.fashioned,  being  made  with  plain 
gored  skirt,  slightly  trained,  bodice  and  sleeves 
trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  fringe.  *  Decima 
is  uU,  dark^  and  slight,  with  very  quiet  taste, 
and  that  is  why  she  has  seldom  worn  this  showy 
dress.  The  enclosed  pattern  scarcely  conveys  any 
idea,  but  is  the  only  piece  Decima  has.  Kindly 
say  if  p.  has  conformed  to  the  rules.  [The 
pattern  is  so  large  and  the  colours  so  various,  that 
I  fear  the  poplin  will  only  look  well  as  supple- 
mentary to  a  dress  of  black  velvet  or  velveteen. 
Even  then  it  would  have  to  be  used  sparingly,  but 
plaids  are  so  much  worn  now  that  you  had  better 
use  it  while  it  will  look  fiuhionable.  It  would 
make  charming  dresses  for  a  littie  boy.] 

E.  F.  S.  writes — Would  Sylvia  kindly  advise 
me  what  colour  to  dye  a  grey  silk  rep  dress,  not 
navy  blue,  as  I  have  a  ^nter  dress  of  that  colour. 
I  am  fair,  with  bright  complexion,  and  about  five 
feet  in  height.  [It  will  dye  green,  maroon, 
claret;  purple,  or  prune  colour.  The  latter  would 
be  my  choice.]  Also,  how  should  J  make  it  up. 
The  skirt  has  no  trimming  on  it.  The  polonaise 
is  open  and  quite  short  in  front,  and  comes  in 
two  long  points  at  the  back  j  it  is  tiimmed  with 
a  crossfold ;  the  body  and  sleeves  are  also  trimmed 
with  cro6sfolds,and  I  have  two  yards  of  thesmfF 
besides.  Please  answer  in  the  December  number 
if  possible.  [I  should  trim  the  front  breadths 
with  crossfolds,  and  leave  the  back  plain,  except 
for  bows  and  ends  made  from  the  long  poinu  of 
the  polonaise.] 

Mn.  H.  writes— Will  Sylvia  kindly  tell  me 
how  I  can  alter  a  dress  (pattern  enclosed]  which 
I  had  three  years  ago,  but  is  as  good  as  new,  as  I 
have  been  in  mourning.  It  has  a  short  skirt, 
with  two  bias  tucks  three  and  a  half  inches  deep; 
a  rather  short  polonaise  without  basques,  open  in 
front,  with  revers  that  do  not  sit  nicely  towards 
the  waist,  and  coat  sleeves  rather  tight  and  short. 
I  have  brown  hair  and  eyes,  pale  complexion. 
[If  the  polonaise  is  long  and  foil  at  the  back,  you 
could  turn  it  to  the  firont  to  form  a  Ublier ;  but 
if  there  is  not  enough  for  this,*you  had  better  get 
some  velveteen  of  the  same  shade  as  your  dress, 
and  have  a  tablier  and  sleeveless  jacket  of  it  to 
wear  over  your  skirt  and  bodice.  Add  on  fidse 
cuflfs  of  velveteen  to  vour  short  sleeves.  They 
are  now  worn  very  tight.] 

Hops  II.  has  several  questions  to  ask  Sylvia.  As 
this  is  only  the  third  time  she  has  asked  help,  and 
being  a  very  old  subscriber,  she  hopes  Sylvia  will 
not  think  her  too  troublesome.  1st,  Hope  has 
now  been  in  mourning  for  her  mother  nearly 
twelve  months;  she  and  her  sister  think  of 
lightening  their  mourning  after  Christmas  ;  shall 
they  put  crape  away  entirely  ?  and  ih  that  case, 
what  would  Sylvia  advise  their  trimming  their 
best  dresses  with  ?  The  dresses  arc  French  cash- 
mere, very  fine  demi-trained  skirts,  trimmed  now 
with  three  deep  folds  of  crape  at  back ;  two  in 
front,  pointed  to  suit  the  tabUer,  which  is  pretty 
long,  and  has  a  fold  of  crape;  and  there  are 
cashmere  revers  at  sides  trimmed  with  crape,  a 
long  lash  and  loops  alw  trimmed,  cashmere 
sleeves,  deep '  crape  cofis,  and  crape  sleeveless 


jacket.  Hope  does  not  wish  to  spend  much 
money  on  trimmings,  but  the  dress  is  quite  good, 
and  she  would  like  it  to  look  nice.  [Hope  and 
her  sister  can  leave  off  wearing  crape  now ;  they 
can  put  pleadngs  of  silk  or  folds  of  silk  every- 
where that  the  crape  is  now.  The  silk  need  not 
be  quite  new  nor  very  thick ;  one  of  your  half- 
worn  skirts  will  do.  If  this  be  too  expensive, 
put  folds  of  the  cashmere  round  the  skirt,  and 
trim  the  revers,  bodice,  and  sleeves  with  fringe. 
Cloth  jackets  ]  2nd.  She  intends  buying  a  good 
black  silk  after  Christmas;  wishes  to  have  a 
handsome  dress  for  a  room.  How  shall  she  have 
it  made?  what  trimming?  Hope  has  several 
yards  (eight)  of  good  real  black  Maltese  lace, 
about  half-finger  wide.  Could  she  wear  lace,  or 
is  it  too  soon  ?  And  would  Sylvia  say  how  man^ 
yards  of  silk  ought  to  be  sufficient?  Hope  is 
about  5  feet  2  inches  in  height,  over  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  a  medium  figure,  neither  thin  nor 
stout.  [See  last  paragraph  of  Rules  for  Work- 
room. Hope  can  wear  lace  if  she  completely 
leaves  off  crape.  A  dress  takes  from  x  6  to  30 
yards  of  silk,  according  to  trimming.]  3rd.  Hope 
has  two  black  glace  silk  skirts  lying  by,  one  is 
perfectly  good,  seven  breadths  each,  nine  fingers 
long ;  the  other  skirt  has  been  a  good  deal  worn, 
is  rather  shabby,  is  a  trained  skirt  of  the  shape 
worn  six  years  ago,  with  a  fiounce  three  fingers 
deep  round  the  skirt,  trimmed  with  black  ribbon 
velvet.  She  has  also  about  three  or  three  and  a 
half  yards  of  black  cashmere,  quite  good  j  it  is  in 
a  large  circular  cloak.  She  knows  glace  silk  is 
old-fiishioned,  but  would  like  to  use  the  things. 
Will  Sylvia  tell  her  how  she  could  make  a  dress 
of  all  three  mixed,  or  the  good  silk  and  cashmere, 
for  every  day  wear  when  the  days  begin  to 
lengthen  ?  [If  the  cashmere  is  wide  width,  you 
can  make  a  polonaise  to  wear  over  the  good  silk 
skirt.  If  you  do  not  trim  yo^r  cashmere  dress 
with  the  worn  one,  keep  it  as  it  is  for  evening  wear 
under  black  grenadine  or  tarlatane.]  4th.  Hope 
and  her  sister  are  thinking  of  getting  black  chip 
bonnets  when  putting  away  their  crape  ones. 
Would  Sylvia  advise  them,  as  being  the  best 
value  ?  They  want  whatever  they  get  to  do  them 
all  through  the  spring  and  summer,  as  living  in  a 
small  country  town  bonnets  are  seldom  worn, 
except  to  church.  What  trimmings  would  be 
best  to  look  well,  v^thout  being  too  expensive  ? 
[Chip  will  certainly  be  the.  best  in  that  case,  for, 
though  felt  weais  even  better,  it  would  be  unsuit- 
able for  summer  weather.  Black  silk.]  5th. 
Can  Sylvia  say  are  black  gloves  tn  be  had  in  the 
kind  known  as  Swedes  ?  and  where  can  they  be 
got?  Hope  has  heard  of  them  in  colours  as 
being  excellent  for  common  wear.  Can  Sylvia 
recommend  the  Copenhagen  Glove  in  black? 
Now  Hope  has  finished  her  long  list  of  questions, 
and  hopes  to  be  forgiven  if  Sylvia  finds  her  very 
troublesome.  She  and  her  sister  like  the  m^- 
zine  much,  and  think  it  hx  beyond  any  other 
young  lady's  magazine,  and  quite  a  marvel  for  the 
price.  [Swedish  gloves  are  to  be  had  of  Qask 
and  Gask,  Oxford  Street,  with  two  buttons,  at 
18.  fid.  per  pair.  The  coloured  ones  wear  very 
well.    I  have  never  tried  black.] 

Jane  will  feel  greatly  obliged  to  Sylvia  if  she 
will  kindly  give  her  a  little  information  respect-, 
ing  a  dress  (pattern  enclosed)  for  her  little  girl  of 
eleven  years.  It  is  a  very  good  skirt,  with  three 
pinked  frills,  but  made  with  a  polonaise ;  and  I 
would  like  a  jacket  body,  with  apron.  Would 
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SyWia  suggest  something  to  go  iinth  it  to  make 
it  a  pretty  dress,  and  how  It  could  be  arranged. 

SBlue  cashmere,  Telvetecn,  or  satin  cloth  of  a 
arker  shade  would  look  yery  well  as  a  Ublier 
and  jacket  bodice.] 

Linda  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  Sylvia  will 
direct  her  how  to  alter  a  black  French  cashmere 
dress,  it  is  walking  length  \  or  could  it  be 
altered  to  the  present  ftshion  ?  The  front 
breadths  have  five  pnfis  of  cashmere,  each  headed 
with  narrow  beaded  pmp,  the  lut  one  headed 
with  a  quilling  of  the  cashmere,  the  back 
breadths  have  two  pleated  flounces  at  the  end  of 
the  skirt,  6  inches  and  5  inches  in  depth,  and 
going  all  round  the  bottom  of  the  dress  is  a 
narrow  box-pleated  frill.  The  upper  skirt  is 
tunic  make,  very  short  in  firont,  long  and  pufled 
up  behind;  the  body  is  jacket  make.  The 
height  of  Linda  is  5  feet  6  inches.  Also,  how 
to  alter  a  blue  serge  dress.  It  is  very  much 
soiled  in  firont,  and  she  thought  a  square  tablicr 
would  hide  that.  It  is  walking  length,  with  a 
gathered  flounce  11  inches  deep  on  the  skirt, 
the  front  breadth  being  trimmed  with  bias  bands 
V>shaped,  and  bows  down  the  middle  and  sides. 
It  has  an  open  polontaise,  short  in  firont,  trimmed 
with  kilted  flounce  and  braid.  Linda  would 
also  wish  to  know  how  the  "Hyde  Park  Wrap,** 
given  in  this  •month*s  number,  is  put  together ; 
she  cannot  understand  how  the  hood  is  fixed. 
Is  only  half  the  pattern  given  ?  [The  skirt  may 
be  made  a  little  longer  by  joining  on  some  bUck 
material  to  the  top  of  the  back  breadths.  The 
trimming  on  the  skirt  will  not  require  alteration. 
Turn  the  back  of  the  tunic  to  the  firont.  For 
the  serge  dress,  make  a  square  tablier  of  your 
polonaise.  Only  the  half  of  the  Hyde  Park 
Wrap  is  given  on  the  diagram  sheet.  It  consists 
of  a  plain  straight  piece  of  material  about  three 
quartcn  of  a  yard  wide,  and  trimmed  round  all 
the  edges.  Sew  the  trimming  on  the  tight  side 
all  down  the  inner  side,  for  it  is  to  be  turned  back 
about  4^  inches,  as  explained  in  .our  instructions. 
A  slight  join  is  made  up  the  middle  of  the  back 
to  form  a  hood.  A  shawl  may  be  made  into  a 
fashionable  garment  by  cutting  it  down  the  centre, 
and  making  it  up  in  this  shaoe.  It  is  not  a  bad 
plan  to  make  the  join  for  the  hood  at  about  a 
third  the  length  of  the  garment,  so  as  to  have 
one  end  longer  than  the  other.  The  short  end 
then  hangs  a  little  below  the  waist,  while  the 
long  end  folds  over  on  the  chest,  and  &lls  over 
the  left  shoulder,  thus  forming  a  double  pro- 
tection for  the  chest,  and  being  more  graceful  in 
wear  than  two  ends  of  equal  length.] 

Dora  presents  her  compliments  to  Sylvia, 
and  -would  be  very  grateful  for  some  advice  on 
the  following  subjects.  Supposing  she  can  ^iford 
a  new  dress  this  winter,  besides  an  evening  dress 
she  wants,  what  colour  and  material  would  Sylvia 
recommend  that  would  show  to  advantage  under 
a  plain  sealskin  jacket?  I  do  not  wear  out 
many  clothes ;  wearing  piincipally  black  on  week 
days,  and  having  a  good  serge  (blue),  and  a  grey 
woollen  dress ;  I  should  not  vrant  one  that  would 
be  worn  out  in  one  season.  I  like  velveteen, 
either  black  or  coloured,  but  would  black  show 
well  under  dark  seal  ?  I  should  mention  I  am  of 
medium  height;  have  a  round, plain  face;  blonde 
complexion,  with  light  eyes  (called  blue),  and 
golden-brown  hair  (wavy).  Do  you  not  think 
for  any  one  wearing  a  dress  of  this  kind  so 
seldom,  they  are  better  made  in  a  plain  long 
skirt  so  as  to  last  for  future  years  ?  What  kind 
of  for  would  you  recommend  my  having  a  muff 
of  to  use  with  a  seal  jacket  ?  Would  you  re- 
commend me  having  my  jacket  made  into  a 
tight- fitting  ?  A  friend  wants  me  to ;  I  am  only 
twenty  years  of  age.  I  know  I  look  better  in 
tight-fitting,  but  my  jacket  was  only  new  last 
year,  and  the  back  is  a  beturifol  piece  of  for.  I 


bought  it  large  to  last  me  for  years.  I  have  very 
little  money  to  spend,  and  all  1  buy  I  like  good, 
and  so  have  to  manage  with  few  articles,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  a  valued  fnend,  also  of  my  mother 
and  others,  that  I  look  forty  years  of  age  in  it,  in 
the  back.  I  rather  grudge  to  have  it  cut ;  what 
do  you  think  it  would  cost  ?  [It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  have  it  cut.  You 
might  have  it  slightly  shaped  to  the  figure  by  a 
good  tailor  or  dressmaker.  Black  velveteen 
looks  well  under  sealskin.  In  fiict,  any  colour 
looks  well  with  it.  Strictly  speaking,  your  muff 
ought  to  be  seal,  but  that  is  expensive.  You 
might  wear  chinchilla  or  opossum.]  May  I  ask 
two  questions  more  ?  I  want  a  dress  that  would 
do  for  a  ball,  or  to  a  friend's  house  at  an  evening*5 
entertainment,  or  an  occasional  dance,  what 
would  you  recommend  ?  My  mother  likes  me 
in  a  blue  (rather  pale),-  or  deep  claret.  Some 
friend  says  black  grenadine  so  soon  wears  out ; 
and  I  do  not  think  white  muslin  would  do  for 
such  constant  wear ;  but  I  can  get  a  rather  pale 
blue  in  this  poplin  at  29.  i  id.  per  yard.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  too  extravagant  wear  ?  And 
should  you  not  have  a  rather  long  and  plain  skirt 
made,  and  a  postilion  body  edged  with  silk  fringe, 
and  how  many  yards  do  I  want  ?  [The  poplin 
is  dear  at  that  price,  as  there  is  cotton  in  it. 
Black  grenadine  lasts  a  long  time  if  you  get  the 
carivas  grenadine.  If  you  were  to  get  a  pale  blue 
silk  you  could  wear  it  with  white  polonaise,  or 
blue,  and  vary  it  in  the  trimmings,  whereas  a 
white  muslin  would  soon  require  washing.  About 
fourteen  yards  of  silk  would  make  a  long  plain 
skirt,  with  deep  basque  bodice  heed  up  the  back. 
The  basques  may  be  trimmed  with  silk  or  lace, 
or  simply  bound  with  silk,  as  you  wish.]  I  am 
doing  up  a  navy  blue  serge  dress,  a  very  fine 
serge,  with  ball  firinge  round  a  very  long  tablier, 
and  fiilling  nicely  at  the  back  ;  and  the  back  of 
the  short  serge  skirt  will  be  trimmed  in  tabs  of 
black  tresse  braid.  Would  you  recommend  a 
velvet  cuirasse  or  a  silk  one  with  the  serge 
sleeves?  I  cannot  match  it  in  silk  under  5s.  i  id. 
Do  you  think  the  body  of  velvet  or  silk  will  look 
patchy  when  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  braid  ? 
Would  you  recommend  a  velveteen  this  colour  ? 
[It  is  a  very  pretty  colour.  I  should  recommend 
dark  blue  velvet  for  the  cuirasse  for  winter  wear, 
of  an  extremely  dark  shade.  Can  any  of  our 
readers  tell  Dora  how  to  clean  an  eider  down 
skirt.]  I  must  mention  I  ordered  October  part 
of  Tmi  Young  Englishwoman,  to  see  if  I 
should  like  to  take  it  always.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  many  of  the  other  journals,  which  only 
contain  trash.  1  want  to  uke  up  something 
with  matter  in  it.  I  like  the  articles  on  "  Young 
Ladies,**  "The  Young  Housekeeper,**  "Noublc 
Living  Women,**  ."Something  to  Do,'*  "  Letters 
on  Politeness ;  **  also  the  lines  "  Which.** 

Anonyma  writes  :  Dear  Sylvia,  I  once  more 
trouble  you  for  your  valuable  assistance,  and  what 
could  I  do  with  a  alk  dress  (pattern  enclosed), 
8  breadths  in  skirt,  84  inches  in  length  behind, 
424  inches  in  firont,  high  and  low  body.  I  ex- 
pect it  will  be  too  old-foshioned,  do  you?  I 
think  it  would  be  better  dyed,  it  is  not  soiled  in 
the  least.  [There  is  no  pattern  of  silk  enclosed. 
If  you  refinr  to  the  mauve,  it  is  not  silk,  but  a 
shiny  material  of  mixed  cotton  and  silk.  It 
would  not  dye.  •  As  it  is  so  enormously  long,  you 
might  make  a  ublier  of  the  length,  and  wear  it 
as  a  house  dress  in  spring.]  2.  Will  home- 
spun dresses  be  worn  this  winter  ?  If  not,  what 
could  I  do  ^th  a  grey  one  and  a  brown  one, 
plain  skirts,  jacket,  waistt,  and  tunics  ?  [They 
will  be  worn.]  3.  I  want  a  jacket  for  outdoor 
wear  this  winter ;  what  would  you  advise  me  to 
get }  Will  tight  jackets  be  worn ;  if  not,  what 
will?  [Cloth  jackets  will  be  much  worn.  The 
shapes  vary— tight,  loose,  and  half.fitting — that 


is,  tight  at  the  back,  and  widi  loose  bmi,] 

4.  Also,  what  kind  of  glove  is  the  Tyrol  Gkic, 
mentioned  in  the  September  number  of  NmltKi 
of  the  Month.    Are  they  kid  or  silk  ?  [Kii  ] 

5.  Will  the  enclosed  pattern  for  plaid  be  ftshioB. 
able  tliis  winter  ?  if  not,  what  could  I  do  with  a 
dress  like  the  same,  made  walking  length  tniLc, 
trimmed  skirt,  etc.  9  [It  would  oolj  do  for 
trimming  a  black  or  veiv  dark-colooitd  dies.] 

Anontma  writes — I  am  gging  to  leek  yoor 
advice  once  more  on  the  following  qooia: 
— X.  Did  I  enclose  a  letter  for  the  Work- 
room last  month?  As  it  was  not  iuoted,] 
thought  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  not  cndoRc 
it.  2.  What  could  I  make  of  eight  yaiditt 
silk  like  pattern.  I  thought  of  making  1  ibt, 
and  trimming  it  with  small  fHUs.  WooM  tbe 
be  enough  for  that,  and  getting  some  other  su- 
terial  for  a  polonaise  ?  or  would  some  cokBrd 
silk  go  well  with  it  ?  Any  suggestions  as  to  cokr 
soluble,  etc.,  will  be  esteemed  a  Avour.  3.  Wha 
could  1  make  out  of  six  yards  of  cord,  iikepacn 
enclosed?  Would  it  look  nice  for  a  ikirt  «kh 
some  other  material  over  it,  or  would  it  look  tao 
much  like  mourning  ?  4.  What  will  tvdvt 
yards  of  rep,  like  pattern  enclosed,  make  ap  btr 
I  thought  of  making  it  up  with  black  itVnxm.. 
Would  that  look  nice  ?  If  so,  how  shooli  J 
have  it  done  ?  5.  What  kind  of  bonoet,  k, 
and  jacket  should  I  wear  with  the  above  thio^! 
I  thought  of  a  black  velvet  bonnet  If  apprd 
of,  what  colour  should  I  have  it  trimoe/? 
Finally.  What  could  I  do  with  eleven  jtrts  or' 
alpaca,  like  pattern  ?  Would  it  begoodesoo^i  tD 
make  up  into  anything?  Hoping  thiswiiibe 
answered  in  the  December  Number,  I  am  oscb 
obliged  for  past  favours.  I  have  mach  {JoBte 
in  forwarding  the  words  of  Robin  Adar  fe 
Verena.  [  i .  You  will  probably  find  ywr  kt», 
with  the  answer,  in  this  monlh'i  Work-ream. 
We  had  not  room  for  all  last  month,  and  were 
obliged  to  leave  many  over  nadl  the  preicnt 
number.  We  insert  all  in  the  order  in  which 
they  come,  and  do  our  best  to  reply  in  good  dmf; 
but,  with  so  many  correspondents,  it  iidiffioLi » 
arrange  space  for  all  questions  without  cortaCaj 
the  stories,  which  would  be  a  pit}-.  1.  Vw 
might  buy  some  black  cashmere  or  Fieoth 
merino,  and  trim  the  costume  with  pleatio|iof 
the  black  silk.  It  would  only  make  a  pfa^ 
skirt  J  there  is  not  sufficient  to  trim  it  Cokwid 
•silk  is  not  worn  with  black  silk.  4-  Thii  ww^i 
make  a  skirt,  which  you  might  trim  widi  ww 
of  your  black  silk,  and  get  some  cod  to  match  tt 
make  ublier  and  bodice,  alsotobetiimtB<dwitt 
kilt  pleatings  of  the  silk.  It  would  not  look  like 
mourning.  I  do  not  think  the  colour  would  look 
well  with  black  velveteen ;  it  is  too  red.  The 
only  way  you  could  use  it  would  be  as  a  co«umf, 
trimmed  with  its  own  colour  in  a  darkff  "hade, 
which  would  tone  it  down.  5.  AWick«l«t 
or  felt  bonnet  would  be  the  best,  as  y«  co^d 
wear  it  with  any  colour.  Have  it  tnnuned 
black,  and  you  can  put  in  a  coloured  biriflr 
flower  if  you  Uke.  A  black  cloth  jacket 
be  very  nice,  6.  The  alpaca  would  make  a  «f 
house  dress,  but  is  too  thin  to  be  worth  nuBn^ 

H^^l^  be  gready  obliged  if  Sylti*«n 
teU  her  how  to  make  a  nice  dress  fcr  the  ww- 
She  has  a  brown  poplin  dress  (pattera  cncWM , 
with  a  long  gored  skirt  quite  plan,  the  body  » 
sleeves  arc  worn,  and  therefore  uaeksL  w«« ' 
look  nice  made  into  a  sleevelew  ^'^'^T^ 
brown  velveteen  skirt  ?  Helen  b  ratiicr 
rather  stout,  pale  complexion,  Ught-bwim  ttt^  ^ 
would  look  veiy  well  indeed  as  Hetai  w^-^ 
Helen  has  been  a  subscriber  to  T^J*.^^ 
Engushwomak  for  some  time,  but  this  baog  w 
first  time  she  hu  troubled  SyWu,  hope 
confirmed  to  rules.   [In  every  respeefcj 
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Kathlmn  writes— I  shall  be  much  indebted 
to  Sylvia  if  she  wUl  give  me  instructions  how  to 
make  up  an  old  alk*  dress,  like  the  enclosed 
piece.  It  IS  only  a  thin  sUk,  and  not  worth  much 
expense  m  remaking.  I  had  none  spared  like  it 
when  It  was  made.  It  has  a  plain  skirt,  not 
very  long.  Tunic  at  the  back  like  those  worn 
last  year,  points  m  front  about  three  quarters  of  a 
yard  long,  a  plain  waist,  and  coat  sleeves.  The 
latter  and  the  tunic  are  tiimmed  round  with  a 
bias  band  like  the  dress,  piped  with  a  darker 
shade,  and  there  are  bows  like  the  dark  down  the 
front  of  the  dress.  No  part  is  soiled  except  the 
waist.  1  want  the  dress,  if  I  can  make  il  pre- 
sentable, for  evening  parties  during  the  winter  5 
It  It  cannot  be  made  nicely  without  something 
new,  I  should  not  object  to  a  little  expense  if  it  is 
worth  It.  I  have  also  a  long  white  grenadine 
dress,  with  three  friUs  on  the  skirt  j  the  upper 
part  of  the  skirt  is  entirely  plain,  except  for  the 
puffed  back;  the  waist  fits  me  very  badly, and 
the  sleeves  are  too  short?  Could  the  dress  be 
made  wearable?  I  have  a  yard  of  fine  black 
caalmierc,  and  a  low  black  velvet  bodice  5  if  they 
would  be  any  use  in  trimming,  I  might  cut  them 
up.  p  should  keep  the  dress  as  it  is,  and  wear  it 
under  a  tablier  and  open  bodice  of  pale  mauve  or 
white  musUn     Open  the  bodice  down  the  fronts 

caur.  If  you  have  pretty  arms,  cut  your 
sleeves  to  the  elbow,  and  trim  with  frUlsof  the 
mauve  or  white  muslin.  2.  You  cannot  trim 
grcnadme  with  either  cashmere  or  velvet.  You 
had  better  have  a  new  body  and  sleeves.] 

Accii  presents  her  compliments  to  Sylvia, 
and  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  she  would  tell 
Her  where  the^ttcrn  of  the  gentleman's  flannel 
vest,  illustrated  in  the  dUgram  sheet  of  October, 
could  be  obtained,  as  she  cannot  find  it  in 
Madame  Goubaud's  price  list  of  paper  patterns. 
[Apply  to  Madame  Adilc  Letcllier,  30,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covcnt  Garden.]  Aggie  has  a  water- 
proof  cloak,  nearly  new,  which  has  a  cape  twenty 
inches  long,  and  sleeves  drawn  in  at  the  wrist 
with  elastic.  Will  Sylvia  tell  her  how  it  could 
be  altered,  as  the  sleeves  are  so  troublesome  to 
get  on  m  a  hurry  ?  [Make  them  rather  Wide, 
coat  shape,  and  dispense  with  the  elastic] 

MvHA  writes— I  am  much  pleased  with  your 
^ful  magazine,  and  seeing  that  you  answer  all 
kinds  of  questions,  I  am  going  to  trouble  you  for 
a  little  information  respecting  a  velvet  jacket. 
Would  you  send  me,  per  post,  a  suitable  pattern 
for  one  that  will  not  be  likely  to  look  particuUr 
for  soaic  time  to  come  ?  My  age  is  over  40,  and 
I  am  not  stout  or  uU,  only  medium  height  5 
Ujcrefore  I  do  not  want  one  to  look  too  young. 
Please  state  what  price  velvet  would  be  suitable 
1  should  Uke  it  good,  but  at  the  same  time  do 
not  wish  to  be  at  more  expense  than  I  can  help. 
Would  you  have  any  trimming  on  it,  and  what 
quantity  of  velvet  would  be  required  ?  State  the 
price  of  the  pattern,  and  I  will  return  in  stamps. 
[Madame  Adcle  LeteUier,  30,  HenrietU  Street, 
Covcnt  Garden,  wiU  give  you  all  the  information 
you  ask  for.  The  price  of  the  pattern  would  be 
9d.  I  would  not  trim  a  new  velvet  jacket; 
tnm  it  when  it  has  been  worn  a  season  or  two.] 
MiRxiK  writes— How  much  material  would 
be  required  to  make  a  travelling  cloak,  like  the 


pattern  in  the  August  number  ?  [I  cannot  dis- 
cover to  which  cloak  you  refer  j  there  are  one  or 
two  mantles,  but  none  is  specified  as  a  travelline 
cloak.]  * 
Mamma  would  be  obliged  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  wouldfgive  knitted  or  crochet  pat- 
terns of  couvre-pieds  or  antimacassars  in  wool, 
and  directions  for  making  them.  Mamma  has 
received  patterns  of  night-caps  horn  Madame 
Goubaud  (now  Letellier),  which  have  given  satis- 
faction. She  thanks  the  Editor  for  inserting  her 
wants.  [If  you  write  again,  please  use  only  one 
lide  of  the  paper.] 

Ida  Walks  again  comes  to  Sylvia  for  kind 
assistance,  to  answer  her  a  fow  more  troublesome 
questions  in  the  December  number.    She  has 
been  in  mourning  for  more  than  three  months 
for  an  uncle,  wearing  litde  crape,  and  now  wishes 
to  have  an  old  silk  dress  (which  she  has  had 
dyed  and  looks  quite  new,  as  the  silk  was  very 
good)  made  up  with  some  other  material,  so  that 
she  could  wear  it  during  the  present  season.  Her 
mamma  wishes  her  to  be  in  slight  mourning  a 
little  longer,  therefore,  if  Sylvia  could  advise  her 
what  to  get,  and  how  to  make  it  look  fiuhion- 
able,  she  will  be  very  pleased.  The  old  dress  was 
a  long  plain  skirt  and  body,  with  two  narrow 
frills  at  the  bottom  of  skirt,    [Make  it  up  with 
black  cashmere  or  French  merino  tablier  and 
basque,  sleeveless  bodice.]    She  has  also  another 
plain  black  silk  dress  similar  to  the  above,  only 
plain  bands  of  silk  trimming  it  instead  of  the 
frills.    Could  she  have  it  made  up  for  evening 
^ear  with  muslin  or  what?    [Grenadine,  tarla- 
tane,  net,  or  crcp  e  lisse.]    She  is  rather  tall, 
slight,  darkish-brown  hair,  with  very  pale  com- 
plexion.   Ida  Wales  has  a  very  good  chinchilla 
muff,  and  wishes  to  have  trimmings  on  her  jacket 
to  match.    About  what  price  could  she  get  a 
good  set,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  wide  ?  And 
would  kind  Sylvia  think  it  too  old-looking  for 
her  ?    [At  this  width,  chincllla  is  about  25s.  per 
yard.    It  would  not  look  too  old.]    Also,  if 
chinchilla  can  be  nicely  cleaned?  and  where? 
[Chinchilla  cleans  well.    Cook,  fiirrier,  90, 
Oxford  Street.]    She  wrote  to  the  Drawing-room 
in  one  of  the  summer  months,  to  ask  if  the 
Editor  would  kindly  give  a  pattern  for  a  sofa 
blanket.    The  answer  was — Not  suitable  for  the 
time  of  year.    As  Ida  Wales  does  not  know  a 
better-suited  time  than  now,  therefore,  if  she 
would  ikindly  give  one  in  the  next  month 
she  would  be  much  obliged.    [We  shall  see 
if  we  can  give  one  soon.]    Also,  if  it  would 
be  convenient  to  give  a  pattern  hood  for  the 
bolster  waterproof  ?    [Apply  to  Madame  Adele 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
for  this.]    Ida  Wales  concludes,  trusting  she  has 
kept  to  the  rules,  wishing  Sylvia  and  the  Editor 
every  success  with  their  very  interesting  and  useful 
magazine. 

Edith  Ross  will  be  gready  obliged  if  Sylvia 
will  tell  her  how  to  remake  a  half-fitting  velvet 
jacket  (it  is  rather  long  and  quite  plain,  coat 
sleeves),  and  what  it  should  be  trimmed  with. 
It  has  been  dyed,  but  looks  like  new.  What 
shapes  will  be  worn  this  winter  ?  She  wishes  to 
make  it  up  herself.  She  is  married,  about  forty, 
and  a  thin  figure.    [Long,  half-fitting  at  the 


back,  with  fronts  either  loose  or  shaded,  is  the 
fashionable  form.  Trim  with  fur,  feather  trim- 
ming, or  rich  lace.  For  other  questions  8:e  "  Home 
Millinery .*•]  She  lya*  much  pleased  to  find  in  the 
October  number  of  her  Young  Englishwoman 
the  pubjcct  of  Home  Millinery  introduced,  it  is 
what  she  has  long  wished ;  it  would  be  most 
usefol  to  herself,  and  no  doubt  to  many  others. 
She  has  by  her  some  violet  velvet  and  black  lace, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  ribbon,  a  flower,  or 
feather,  would  make  her,  she  feels  sure,  a  usefol 
winter  bonnet.  She  would  be  most  grateful  for 
a  few  hints,  which  would  help  her  to  make  it 
herself.  [See  "Home  Millinery"  for  this  month. 


Get  a  shape  resembling  this,  and  make  a  sof^ 
crown  of  the  velvet.  It  will  look  better  without 
the  lace,  unless  the  latter  be  very  good.  If  you 
have  any  difficulty  write  to  me.]  Edith  Rose 
begs  to  differ  in  opinion  from  "  A  very  Old 
Subscriber."  She  thinks  Sylvia's  letters  delight- 
ful, and  the  magazine  very  nice  and  useful ;  it  is 
an  old  favourite,  and  one  she  looks  forward  to 
with  pleasure  each  month  5  it  has  given  her  many 
houn'  amusement  in  a  dull  country  place. 
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Rules.— I.  All  letters  for  insertion  in  the 
foDowlng  month's  issue  must  be  forwarded  be- 
fore the  8th  of  each  month  to  Sylvia,  cars 
OF  Editor,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler, 
Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

a.  Letters  must  be  written  on  one  side  only 
of  the  paper. 

3.  Name  and  address  must  be  sent  in  full, 
though  neither  will  be  published  where  a  nom- 
(U'plume  is  used. 

4.  Letters  for  the  Drawing-room  must  be 
written  on  separate  paper  from  those  intended 
for  the  Work-room  or  the  Exchanee  Column. 

5.  No  charge  is  made  for  replies  to  ques- 
tions.  Our  Drawing-room  is  open  to  alL 


Amy  writes:  Dear  Madam. — have  only 
just  read  the  letter  of  "A  Very  Old  Sub- 
scriber ;"  but  I  cannot  help  taking  pen  in  hand 
at  once,  to  refute  what  seem  to  me  statements 
so  unjust  and  fault-finding.  First,  the  com- 
plaint respecting  the  "Drawing-room."  Sorely 
very  few.  if  any,  of  your  readers  would  a^^ree 
that  it  is  against  the  journal  to  publish  questions 
as  well  as  answers.  It  is  by  so  doii^  that  the 
"  Drawing-room  "  is  one  of  tne  most  interesting 
features  o?  the  magazine,  and  has  become  what 
its  name  implies— a  pleasant  flow  of  chit-chat 
on  varied  and  mostly  entertaining  subjects ; 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  always  fa^n  the  maga- 
zine at  the  end,  reading  with  great  avidity  the 
correspondence  both  in  the  "  Drawing-room  " 
and  "Work-room,"  in  which  I  find  not  only 
amusement  but  instruction  in  the  shape  of 
useful  hints  on  dress  and  varied  subjects.  And 
I  know  that  in  asserting  that  these  portions  of 
the  journal,  with  your  letters  (for  which  I  thank 
you  heartily  every  month)  are  amongst  its 
chief  attractions,  1  am  only  acting  as  mouth- 
piece for  the  many — for  a  very  large  majority — 
of  Young  Englishwomen  who  enjoy  and  profit 
by  them  as  I  do,  month  by  month,  and  who 
would  give  a  hearty  assent  to  all  I  have  said. 
Hoping  that  the  journal  mav  be  more  and  more 
appreciated  and  successful,  I  remain,  most 
truly  yours,  AMY.   [Many  thanks.— Sylvia.] 

Agnes  writes  :  Dear  Sylvia,— Can  you  give 
my  sister  and  myself  directions  for  making 
sealing-wax  baskets  and  a  cone-work  card- 
basket  ?  I  have  as  many  cones  ^as  will  make  a 
pretty  one,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  set  about 
it.  [A  sealing-wax  basket  is  made  as  follows  : 
Cut  six  or  eight  strips  of  cardboard  wide  and 
rounded  at  the  top.  and  tapering  off  to  an  inch 
at  the  bottom.  Stitch  these  firmly  together,  so 
as  to  make  a  prettily-shaped  basket.  Then  cut 
a  pretty  handle  out  of  cardboard,  and  sew  it 
firmly  on  at  each  end.  Get  some  sticks  of  the 
best  sealing-wax,  of  whatever  colour  you  prefer 
—red  is  best— and  dissolve  them  in  spirits  of 
wine  ;  this  will  lake  some  time  to  do.  When 
the  sealing-wax  has  quite  dissolved,  brush  it 
over  the  basket,  inside  and  out,  and  while  it  is 
wet,  scatter  rice  over  it.  The  rice  will  adhere 
firmly  as  soon  as  the  sealing-wax  is  cold.  Then 
wash  it  all  over  with  another  coating  of  sealing- 
wax.  For  making  a  card-basket  in  cone-work, 
procure  some  strong  cardboard,  over  which 
paste  brown  paper.  Proceed  as  for  the  sealing- 
wax  basket  to  procure  the  shape.  Strip  some 
of  the  large  cones  of  their  scales,  and  stitch 
these  evenly  and  firmly  round  the  edge  of  the 
basket,  as  many  rows  as  you  like,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  basket.  The  remaining  space 
is  filled  in  with  the  cones,  arranged  in  any 
variety  of  ways  you  prefer.  Acorns  look  pretty 
mixed  with  them,  and  the  extreme  point  of  the 


large  cones  come  in  very  well  with  the  smaller 
ones ;  these  are  glued  on.  When  all  is  arranged, 
varnish  the  whole  with  the  best  copal  varnish, 
using  a  camel-hairbrush  of  medium  size.  When 
the  varnish  shall  have  thoroughly  dried,  line 
the  basket  with  silk  or  cashmere,  and  trim  with 
ribbon.  Wall-brackets  look  very  well  in  cone- 
work.] 

Dove  writes, ^Will  Sylvia  kindly  tell  me 
how  to  get  rid  of  a  quantity  of  crickets  which 
infest  our  house  ?  ["  The  Cultivator  "  says : — 
"  No  insect  which  crawls  can  live  under  the 
application  of  hot  alum  water.  It  will  destroy 
red  and  black  ants,  cockroaches,  spiders,  chintz 
bugs,  and  all  the  crawling  pests  which  infest 
our  bouses.  Take  two  pounds  of  alum,  and 
dissolve  it  in  three  or  four  quarts  of  boiling 
water ;  let  it  stand  on  the  fire  till  the  alum  is 
all  melted ;  then  apply  it  with  a  brush  while 
nearly  boiling-hot.  to  every  joint  and  crevice  in 
your  closets,  bedsteads,  pantry  shelves,  and  the 
like.  Brush  the  crevices  in  the  floor  of  the 
skirting  or  mop-boards,  if  you  suspect  that  they 
harbour  vermin.  If  in  whitewashing  a  ceiling, 
plenty  of  alum  is  added  to  the  lime,  it  will  also 
serve  to  keep  insects  at  a  distance.  Cockroaches 
will  flee  the  paint  which  has  been  washed  in 
cool  alum  water.  Sugar  barrels  and  boxes  can 
be  freed  from  ants  by  drawing  a  wide  chalk 
mark  just  round  the  edge  of  the  top  of  them. 
The  mark  must  be  unbroken,  or  they  will  creep 
over  it ;  but  a  continuous  chalk  mark  half-an- 
inch  in  width,  will  set  their  depredations  at 
naught.  Powdered  alum  or  borax  will  keep 
the  chin'u  bug  at  a  reasonable  distance,  and 
travellers  should  always  carry  a  bundle  of  it  in 
their  hand-bags  to  scatter  over  and  under  their 

giUows  in  hotels,  etc.  While  staying  at  an 
otel  once,  with  a  party,  most  of  whom  com- 
plained sadly  of  the  nightly  attacks  of  these 
disgusting  insects,  I  was  able  to  keep  them 
entirely  at  bay  fay  its  use,  and  I  distributed  the 
contents  of  my  bnndle  among  the  party,  to 
their  great  reli^."| 

Doris  is  informed  that  the  charge  for  an 
advertisement  such  as  she  sent  is  two  shillings. 
See  advertisements  at  end  of  "  Drawing-room." 

Francesca  has  a  number  of  specimens  of 
different  packs  of  cards,  some  of  them  very 
pretty.  Could  Sylvia  kindly  suggest  in  the 
next  number  of  The  Young  Englishwoman 
any  use  to  which  they  could  be  put?  [They 
might  make  pretty  letter-racks,  if  arranged  in 
semicircles,  glued  together  at  the  lower  end 
and  silk  pasted  at  the  back  to  keep  them  in 
their  place.  The  back  of  the  rack  might  be  of 
pasteboard,  covered  with  silk.  Little  bows  of 
ribbon  to  match  the  silk  might  be  sewed  on 
where  the  cards  do  not  meet,  and  the  rack 
might  be  finished  off  with  two  large  bows  of 
ribbon  at  the  two  lower  comers.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  may  suggest  a  better  idea. 
If  not,  next  month  I  will  try  again.] 

Heliotrope  sends  her  compliments  to  the 
Editor,  and  would  like  to  know  by  the  next 
number,  if  drinking  tea  is  injurious  to  the 
complexion?  [Yes,  if  taken  in  excess.]  Is 
coffee?  [I  have  never  heard  that  it  is.]  what 
are  the  best  means  of  improving  the  complexion  ? 
[Fresh  air,  simple  food,  and  exercise.]  Also 
what  shape  of  bonnet  will  be  worn  this  winter  ? 
[Round,  oval,  and  gipsy  shape.]  Heliotrope  likes 
The  Young  Englishwoman  so  very  much. 

A.  C.  would  be  glad  if  the  Editor,  or  any 
of  his  correspondents,  would  kindly  tell  her  of 
a  cure  for  warts. 

Jess  will  be  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  will 
answer  her  three  questions.  Jess  has  taken 
the  magazine  for  several  years,  and  has  never 


troubled  the  Editor  before.  What  is  the  nea: 
ing  of  a  Polyglot  Bible?  ["Polyglot  mnz. 
containing  many  languages.  A  Polyglot  B:t : 
is  one  in  which  translations  into  se^n 
languages  are  contained  in  one  volunv 
for  instance,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Gennz* 
Italian,  and  Spanish.]  Is  the  J  sounded  t 
Don  Juan?  [Not  in  Spanish;  but  English 
people  usually  pronounce  the  J.]  The  name.t 
the  song  with  the  following  lines  at  the  ad* 
each  verse : — 

' '  I  laugh  when  I  tell  them  to  let  me  be. 
For  I  know  that  my  love  will  be  true  to  me." 

[I  never  heard  this  song.  Perhaps  you  i" 
thinking  of — 

"  I  tell  them  they  needn't  come  wooing  to 
For  my  heart,  my  heart,  is  over  the  sea." 

This  is  Claribel's  "  Maggie's  Secret.'*] 

Fanny. — It  is  impossible  to  tell  anyo». 
character  from  a  description  of  their  penor. 
appearance.  Even  clever  physiognomisis 
frequently  mistaken  in  their  judgment ;  aid ! 
do  not  think  the  cleverest  of  them  would  uni' 
take  to  describe  an  individual's  character  fror 
a  description  given  by  an  inexperienced  i-i 
What  reason  have  your  friends  for  suppoa? 
the  person  in  question  to  be  only  amusing  he- 
self  ?  You  must  be  careful,  and  exercise  jR 
judgment.  It  is  a  difficult  cp^e ;  and  unfortu- 
nately, there  are  many  similar,  even  in  these 
days  of  actions  for  breach  of  promise.  These 
disagreeable  things  do  not  seem  to  hi\t  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  male  flirt,  for  such  actions 
do  not  seem  to  diminish  in  number,  extraordi- 
nary as  it  seems  that  so  many  women  should 
be  found  willing  to  bring  them,  even  under  the 
greatest  provocation. 

S.  P.  will  feci  greatly  obliged  if  Sylvia, 
or  any  of  the  correspondents  of  The  Yoi'.nu 
Englishwoman,  can  tell  her  the  words  of  i 
song  called  "The  Hazel  Dell."  commencing. 
"  In  the  hazel  dell  my  Nellie's  sleeping ;"  al*-' 
of  an  old  song  called  "  Dorothy  Daisy."  She 
has  taken  the  magazine  a  long  time,  and 
it  very  much.  Has  never  ask«)  any  questioas 
before  ;  hopes  she  has  not  infringed  any  of  tt< 
rules.  [Please  send  stamped  directed  envelope 
for  the  words  to  be  forwarded  to  you.] 

C  a  RICE  would  be  grateful  if  the  Editor 
would  answer  the  following  questions  in  the 
December  number  of  the  magazine.  Caiice  is 
expecting  to  make  her  home  very  shortly  is 
the  United  States,  and  would  be  sorry  to  lose 
your  valuable  magazine.  Could  you  tell  her  ii 
what  way  she  could  get  it  ?  Could  she  haw  ii 
direct  from  England,  or  get  it  through  an 
American  bookseller?  [The  latter  would  be 
the  less  expensive  way,  as  Carice  would  not 
then  have  to  pay  postage.]  Which  is  the  propff 
finger  to  wear  the  engaged  ring  on?  is  it  the 
same  as  the  wedding-riog  ?  [Yes.] 
will  it  be  right  for  bridesmaids  to  wear 
tulle  veils  like  the  bride,  or  should  they  haw 
bonnets  ?  [They  should  have  bonnets  or  hat-v 
Jacqueline  would  be  much  obliged  if  taj 
Editor  could  mform  her  whether  the  dish  cUW 
pot-au-feu.  mentioned  in  the  article  entitle. 

The  Young  Housekeeper,"  of  the  Noveobff 
number,  is  made  with  salted  or  fresh  wo. 
[Fresh.]  . 

Florence  wiU  feel  obliged  to  Sylm  ^< 
wiU  teU  her  some  way  of  doing  her  hair,  whico 
is  brown,  rather  short,  but  thick.  ^^J^ 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  very  teU. 
hair  is  now  worn  coiled  round  the  head.  ik 
it  high  at  each  side,  shghtiy  twist  it,  and  lay  u 
softly  fold  over  fold.] 
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Ella  would  be  much  obliged  if  Sylvia 
would  teU  her  if  it  would  be  proper  for  two 
girls,  14  and  16,  to  wear  grey  this  winter,  when 
they  have  been  in  mourning  a  year  for  a  mother? 
If  so,  what  material  would  be  most  suitable  ? 
[Dark  grev  may  be  worn.  Homespun,  serge, 
beige,  or  cloth.  J  Also,  what  kind  of  a  bonnet 
should  a  girl  sixteen  in  half-mourning  wear  (his 
winter?  Should  it  be  black  straw?  [Black 
straw  or  felt,  trimmed  with  black.  There  may 
be  a  few  grey  or  white  flowers  mixed  among 
the  black.  J  What  is  the  most  suitable  way  for 
a  young  girl  to  do  her  hair  who  objects  to  a 
pad.  It  must  not  be  a  roll,  as  that  does  not 
suit  her.  [Curls  are  the  only  other  way.]  Is 
the  word  "gray"  spelt  most  frequently  with 
an  "  e"  or  an  "a"?  [The  English  spell  it 
with  an  "e,"  the  .Americans  with  an  "«a."] 
Ella  hopes  she  has  conformed  to  the  rules,  as 
she  has  never  before  written.  She  has  been  a 
subscriber  for  some  time,  and  likes  the  maga- 
zine very  much.  She  hopes  to  see  an  answer 
to  all  her  questions  in  the  November  magazine. 
[The  November  number  was  in  print  seven 
d^s  before  Ella's  letter  was  written.] 

Sarah  writes,— When  printed  cards  of  in- 
vitation are  sent  out  (I  mean,  "at  homes"), 
how  should  they  be  answered?  [Fonnally.j 
Are  there  printed  forms  for  the  purpose?  [No.  J 
When  you  have  used  your  finger-glass  after 
dinner,  what  is  the  proper  thing  to  do  with  it 
and  the  d'oyley?  [Leave  them  as  they  are.] 
Should  the  servant  remove  them?  [Not  till 
everyone  has  left  the  dining-room. J  When 
finger-glasses  are  not  used,  is  it  the  proper 
thing  to  have  lace  mats  and  the  port  and  sherry 
glasses  (if  none  other  are  used)  and  silver  knife 
and  fork  placed  on  the  dessert  plate  before 
handing  them  round?  [Yes,  all  but  the  glasses.] 
'Will  you  tell  me  of  something  to  clear  my  voice 
before  singing— it  is  sometimes  rather  thick? 

tA  raw  egg  is  the  best  thing.]  In  conclusion, 
should  like  to  add  my  poor  opinion  to  that  of 
the  greater  number  of  your  subscribers,  that 
the  journal  could  not  be  better  conducted. 
Please  do  not  publish  the  address.  [We  never 
publish  real  f  names  and  addresses  except  in  the 
Exchange,  when  authorired  to  do  so.] 

[Gertrude's  first  query  is  an  advertisement, 
and  can  only  be  inserteid  as  such.]  Is  the 
Italian  language  a  very  difficult  one  to  learn  ? 
[Not  very. J  Is  it  possible  to  earn  a  good  in- 
come by  singing  at  concerts?  [Yes,  when  the 
singer  has  made  a  name.]  What  will  be  the 
most  fashionable  way  of  dressing  the  hair  this 
winter  ?  [Sec  reply  to  Florence.  J 

Yellow  Hammer  writes,— I  have  "  Mrs. 
Heeton's  Household  Management."  but  do  not 
find  in  it  a  receipt  for  French  mustard.  Can 
some  of  your  correspondents  kindly  give  me 
the  necessary  directions  ?  I  was  sorry  to  see 
in  one  of  your  late  numbers  that  the  system  of 
giving  the  questions  as  well  as  the  answers  of 
correspondents  was  disapproved  of.  I  think  it 
admirable,  and  hope  it  will  not  be  altered. 
[It  will  not  be  altered.]  Can  you  tell  me  a 
cure  for  a  smoky  drawing-room  chimney  ?  [If 
the  chimney  be  kept  weU  swept,  the  fault  must 
be  in  the  building.  Only  an  architect  can  ad- 
vise you  in  this  case.]  Please  tell  me  the  reason 
why  my  pickles,  though  otherwise  nice,  are  so 
sour  and  sharp  as  to  be  almost  imeatable. 
[To  what  kind  of  pickles  do  you  allude  ?  Home- 
made or  otherwise  ?]  There  is  a  short  poem 
commencing,— 

•  •  Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  bom 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  remainder,  and 
tell  me  the  names  of  the  three  poets  ?  [The 
three  poets  alluded  to  are  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Milton.  I  will  give  you  the  words  next  month.' 
The  poem,  of  which  Dryden  is  the  author,  is 
an  epitaph  on  Milton,  and  may  be  seen  on  the 
external  wall  of  a  church  in  Cannon  Street, 
City.]  I  wrote  some  time  ago.  signing  myself 
Mary  Jane,  to  ask  the  height  of  Venus  de 
Medici ;  but  received  no  reply.  [I  believe  the 
height  is  5  feet  4  inches.]  I  have  subscribed  to 
The  Young  Englishwoman  for  some  time. 


and  think  no  alteration  could  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

Francesca  wishes  to  know  what  asylums 
for  the  indigent  blind  exist  in  the  South  and 
West  of  England,  and  will  feel  grateful  to 
Sylvia  for  any  information  which  may  enabb 
her  to  get  the  blind  child  of  a  poor  widow  ad- 
mitted into  one  where  he  would  be  maintained 
and  be  taught  some  way  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
[I  am  unable  to  give  the  information,  but  I 
hope  some  of  our  kind  correspondents  will  be 
able  to  do  so  in  the  January  number ;  or,  if 
sent  by  post,  I  will  forward  replies  with  plea- 
sure.—Sylvia.] 

Can  any  of  our  readers  tell  Frances  of  a 
really  efleciual  cure  for  chilblains ;  or,  better 
still,  of  a  good  preventive  ? 

Kathlep:n  asks  if  anyone  has  the  song 
entitled  Polly  "  to  dispose  of  for  a  trifle,  or 
in  exchange  for  another  song?  She  believes 
it  is  by  Molloy,  but  is  not  certain. 

K.  M.  would  be  obliged  if  anyone  could 
give  her  a  good  receipt  for  oatmeal  cakes.  » 

Frances  presents  her  compliments  to  Syl- 
via, and  would  be  much  obliged  if  she  would 
kindly  insert  the  following  questions  in  next 
month's  issue  of  The  Young  Englishwoman. 
What  kind  is  an  onyx  ring?  I  saw  it  offered 
in  exchange.  fOn yx  is  not  valuable.  It  is  in 
shades  of  red.]  I'have  heard  there  is  a  super- 
stition about  breaking  a  looking-glass?  would 
you  please  tell  it  to  me.  [It  is  considered  un- 
lucky :  but  I  cannot  tell  why.]  What  is  the 
most  becoming  way  for  a  person  with  a  round 
face  to  do  up  her  hair,  and  what  style  of  bat 
ought  to  suit  her?  [The  hair  should  be 
arranged  high  on  the  head,  and  flat  at  the 
sides.  The  oval-shaped  hats  are  the  most  be- 
coming.] Is  there  a  paper  published  that 
advertises  for  young  ladies  wishing  to  make 
themselves  in  some  way  useful  ?  Where  would 
I  get  it  ?  [Such  advertisements  may  be  seen 
in  any  paper.  There  is  none  specially  devoted 
to  them.]  The  enclosed  cure  for  hydrophobia 
may  be  useful  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
magazine,  if  you  insert  it.  [I  hope  for  our 
readers'  sakes  that  they  will  not  be  likely  to 
want  a  remedy  of  the  kind.  1  he  recipe  you 
send  is  most  unlikely  to  be  efficacious.]  Kindly 
say  if  I  have  written  according  to  rules. 
[Yes.] 

Mabel  W.  will  feel  very  much  obliged  to 
Sylvia  if  she  will  tell  her  whether  the  Swiss 
Fairy  Organs,  price  3s.  and  5s.,  constructed  to 
play  a  variety  of  airs,  are  durable,  and  as  good 
as  they  are  advertised  to  be.  M.  W.  first  saw 
them  advertised  in  the  "Queen*'  newspaper, 
as  to  be  had  at  diflerent  places  ;  but  the  only 
place  she  remembers  is  W.  Pike,  2,  Maryland 
Road,  London,  W.  [I  have  had  no  personal 
experience  of  them,  but  am  told  they  do  not 
last.  They  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  do  so, 
at  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  sold.J 

Eliza  writes, — Madam,  I  am  writing  to 
ask  you  if  you  could  give  a  pattern  of  square 
and  lappets  in  point-lace  for  lady's  cap,  in  an 
early  number  of  the  magazine ;  it  would  be 
such  a  nice  present  for  our  elderly  friends  for 
Christmas  or  New  Year,  if  you  could  give  it  in 
time.  [ITie  patterns  for  December  were  all 
arranged  before  your  letter  was  received.  I 
hope  there  may  be  something  suitable.]  Also, 
can  I  get  Madame  Letellier's  price-list  of  point- 
lace  materials,  and  where  ?  [She  will  send  it 
you  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed  en- 
velope. Address,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden.] 

E}4TOMOLOCisT  writes, — I  have  much  plea-, 
sure  in  answering  Eugenie's  question  in  ento- 
mology. I  think  the  practice  of  pinning  insects 
alive  has  now  quite  fallen  into  disuse,  as  it  is 
not  only  cruel,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
renders  the  specimen  quite  unfit  for  the  cabinet. 
Neither  should  I  advocate  the  use  of  fumes  of 
sulphur,  as  it  is  a  most  troublesome,  unpleasant 
—and,  to  persons  who  are  at  all  weak  in  the 
chest— often  a  dangerous  operation;  and, 
though  it  appears  to  have  no  effect  on  some 
insects,  there  are  many  others,  especially  among 


Lepidoptera,  whose  beauty  it  totally  destroys. 
I  think  the  best  of  all  plans  is  to  gently  raise 
one  side  of  the  cover  of  the  box  in  which  the 
prize  is  secured,  and  to  slip  in  a  strip  of  thick 
blotting-paper,  which  has  been  immersed  in 
chloroform.  In  a  second  or  two  the  insect  is 
insensible,  and  dies  without  suffering  the  least 
pain  or  injury.  This  plan  is  expeditious,  easy, 
and  inexpensive  ;  and  I  have  never  found  it 
render  any  insect  unfit  for  setting,  as  some 
seem  to  imagine  it  does.  One  word  of  caution 
is  necessary.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  visit  our 
setting- house,  and  to  find  the  moths  we  "killed" 
some  days  ago.  as  lively  as  ever,  and  perfectly 
ruined  by  their  endeavours  to  free  their  wings 
from  the  braces  that  hold  them  down.  To 
prevent  this,  let  none  but  the  strongest  chloro- 
form be  used,  and  make  it  a  rule  never  to  raise 
the  lid  of  the  box  for  at  least  five  minutes  after 
ihe  dose  has  been  administered.  It  is  true 
that  many  die  in  one-fifth  of  that  time,  but  it  is 
best  to  err  on  the  right  side  ;  and  to  be  quite 
sure  that  the  very  large,  full-bodied  moths  will 
not  revive,  I  often  leave  them  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half-an-hour.  A  little  experience 
will  teach  all  that  is  necessary,  and  as  I  have 
been  collecting  some  years,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  at  any  time  to  render  Eugdnie  all  the 
assistance  in  my  power. 

B.  A.  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  anyone 
would  tell  her  the  most  likely  place  for  selling 
embroidery  or  crochet  for  trimming.  She 
hears  that  linendrapers  sometimes  buy  it.  She 
is  veiy  anxious  to  earn  a  little  money,  of  which 
she  is  in  want  just  at  present,  and  would  gladly 
undertake  any  sort  of  employment  that  she 
could  do  at  home. 

Feffa  would  be  so  much  obliged  if  Sylvia 
could  give  a  pretty  pattern  of  a  pinafore  for  a 
little  girl  of  two  years,  muslin,  diaper,  or  nan- 
sook.  Feffa  has  the  superintendence  of  the 
village  school  work,  and  she  thinks  Eugenie 
would  find  it  a  good  plan  to  let  one  woman  in 
the  parish  have  the  work  to  sell  at  her  cottage, 
giving  her  id.  in  the  is.  for  her  trouble  on  all  she 
sells.  F'efla  finds  aprons,  children's  cbthing 
and  shirts  are  readily  bought  by  the  poor  if 
not  priced  too  highly.  [We  will  give  the  pat- 
tern on  the  January  diagram-sheet.] 

Elizabeth  has  a  quantity  of  fur  of  the  en- 
closed pattern.  Would  Sylvia  kindly  tell  her 
how  to  clean  it.  Elizabeth  has  taken  The 
Young  Englishwoman  from  the  very  first, 
and  likes  it  very  much.  [The  fur  is  squirrel. 
You  can  clean  it  with  bran  or  sawdust.  Get  it 
very  clean  and  dry,  and  lay  it  over  the  fur  ; 
after  it  has  been  on  it  for  some  time,  rub  it  off 
with  your  fingers.  It  would  be  safer  to  send  it 
to  a  dyer  and  cleaner.] 

Helen  will  be  grateful  if  some  of  the  cor- 
respondents of  The  Young  Englishwoman 
will  kindly  tell  her  how  to  cook  potato  chips. 
She  has  tried  them  several  times,  but  cannot 
succeed  in  making  them  crisp  and  curled. 

Friz  has  short  natural-curling  hair,  which 
will  not  grow,  much  as  she  wishes  it  to.  Can 
Sylvia,  or  any  of  her  numerous  readers,  recom- 
mend her  anything  that  will  make  it  do  so,  in 
the  way  of  hair-wash,  pomade,  etc.  Friz  likes 
the  magazine  very  much  indeed,  and  hopes  she 
has  kept  to  the  rules. 

Aggie  will  feel  much  obliged  if  the  Editor 
will  tell  her  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 
reredos.  [As  it  is  spelled— two  syllables.]  She 
has  some  china  which  she  thinks  is  old  ;  it  is 
stamped  with  a  crown,  under  which  is  No.  26, 
two  sprays  of  leaves,  and  the  letters  J.  &  R.  G. 
Can  the  Editor  tell  her  whether  it  is  old?  fl 
will  try  to  find  out  for  you  before  our  next  issue.] 

Pencil  would  like  to  know  the  best  way  to 
set  pencii'drawings  ;  she  has  tried  a  solution  of 
gum ,  but  only  succeeded  in  smearing  and  spoiling 
the  sketches.  Pencil  would  feel  very  much  obliged 
if  Sylvia  could  tell  her  of  a  better  plan.  Pencil 
has  taken  the  magazine  for  some  time,  and 
thinks  it  very  good  indeed  [An  artist  friend 
tells  me  that  skimmed  milk  on  which  not  a 
particle  of  cream  has  been  allowed  to  remain, 
is  the  best  preparation,] 
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[•'  Foretold  "  is  declined  with  thanks.  "A 
Fragment"  would  be  good  if  more  care  were 
taken  with  the  metre.  Does  not  Lotuse  see 
that  in  this  line— 

"  Some  gaze  on  the  future  with  prophetic 
eye/' 

the  accent  is  thrown  upon  the  syllable  "pro," 
which  is  not  the  principal  syllable  of  the  word 
prophetic.  This  fault  occurs  frequently  in  the 
verses  sent.  I  give  the  best,  but  even  here  the 
last  line  jolts. 

"  E'en  distance  might  part  us— of  land  or  of  sea. 
If  I,  in  my  loneliness,  certain  could  be. 
That  thy  changeless  love  rested  ever  with  me. 
Oh,  my  beloved !  " 


EXCHANGE  COLUMN. 

T.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be 
addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of 
Thb  Young  Englishwoman, 

Warwick  House^  PatemosUr  Row, 
London,  B.C. 

( Young  Englishwoman's  Exchangi, ) 
RULES. 

3.  All  letters  must  contain  a  large,  fully- 
directed,  stamped  envelope,  the  stamp  to  be 
enclosed,  not  affixed. 

3.  Notices  must  be  written  legibly  on  one 
si'de  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  separate  and  distinct 
from  communications  for  the  Drawing-room  or 
Work-room. 

4.  Announcements  of  the  nature  of  an  Ad- 
vertisement cannot  appear  in  this  column. 

5.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  Thb  Young 
Englishwoman's  Exchange  is  threepence  for 
eveiy  twelve  words,  and  one  penny  extra  for 
every  additional  four  words,  except  in  cases 
where  the  address  is  published.  The  insertion, 
in  these  cases,  is  free. 

6.  The  only  articles  that  can  be  advertised 
for  sale  are  Books  and  Music. 

7.  All  articles  of  wearing  apparel  advertised 
for  exchange  must  be  new ;  Furs,  Laces, 
Shawls,  and  Rugs  alone  excepted. 

8.  Notices  must  be  sent  before  the  zoth  of 
preceding  month. 

9.  We  cannot  continue  to  publish  long  lists 
of  music.  These  form  uninteresting  matter  for 
general  readers.  Therefore,  advertisers  will 
oblige  by  substituting  for  the  lists  these  words, 
"  Lists  sent  on  application." 


Mrs.  Pickles  has  for  exchange,  "  Cassell's 
Family  Prayers,"  "  Hebrew  Heroes,"  by  A.  L. 
O.  £. ;  also  other  books  and  magazines,  and  a 
quantity  of  music.  Send  for  lists  to  Mrs. 
Pickles,  3,  Park-View  Terrace,  Manningham. 
Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

A.  Z.  has  several  pieces  and  songs  to  ex- 
change or  dispose  of  at  reduced  prices.  List 
sent  on  application.  A.  Z.  wants  Milly's  Faith, 
Janet's  Choice  ;  Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells  (Songs)  ; 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  and  Thalbexg's  Home, 


Sweet  Home  (Pieces). —Address,  A.  Z.,  Post- 
Office,  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire. 

A  Lady  has  a  mo<lern  point-lace  V-shaped 
collar,  beautifully  worked,  suitable  for  middle- 
aged  lady.  Also,  a  piece  of  Spanish  point-lace 
for  brackets  or  gipsy  tables.  AH  useful  offers 
requested. — Address.  Myra,  Post-Office,  Mar- 
ket-Weighton. 

Snow  PROP  will  be  pleased  to  exchange  the 
song.  Come  Back  to  Erin,  for  a  piece  of  the 
same  air  for  any  other  pretty  and  rather 
simple. — Address,  S.  L.  S.  P.,  Hache  Court, 
near  Taunton,  Somerset. 

Annie  has  a  very  pretty  new  imitation 
silver  dog-collar,  which  she  wants  to  exchange 
for  imitation  silver  locket  and  chain,  or  will 
sell  for  half-a-crown..  She  also  wants  old  penny 
postage  stamps,  and  will  give  a  song  for  500. 
List  sent  to  choose  from.  No  post-cards. — 
Address,  A.  Ci.  S.,  Bridgen  Hall,  Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire. 

K.  M.  has  Thk  Young  Kn  gush  woman 
for  1869,  '72.  '73,  "74,  and  '75,  which  she  would 
dispose  of  for  half  ])rice.— Address,  Manor 
House,  Sandown.  I&lc  of  Wight. 

A.  M.  S.  has  several  pieces  all  in  good  con- 
dition, to  exchange  for  other  music,  or  any- 
thing else  useful.  List  sent  on  application  to 
Miss  A.  M.  Sanderson,  Heath  L^wn,  Ballin- 
asloe.  Co.  Gal  way,  Ireland. 

X.  Y.  Z.  would  like  to  exchange  (all  bound) 
Vols.  L  and  H.  Comhill ;  Brook's  Gazeteer,  by 
Findlay ;  Vols.  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  "English- 
woman's Domestic  Magazine;"  "Family  He- 
rald," Vols.  L  to  XII.  (except  Vol.  V.,  which 
is  imperfect).  Open  to  offers.  Would  like 
large  edition  of  Wame  s  "  Cookery,"  "  F'ather 
Fabian,"  or  nice  books  for  boys.  10,  Portland 
Place,  Circus  Road,  St.  John's  Wood. 

Good  duets  for  piano  and  harmonium  at  a 
third,  or  exchange  for  other  good  harmonium 
music,  or  offer ;  also  several  volumes  of  The 
Young  Englishwoman  to  exchange  for  other 
periodicals,  or  offers.  Mrs.  M.  Odell,  High 
Street,  Epping. 

Ruby  has  a  black  straw  hat  trimmed  with 
faille,  lined  with  lavender,  with  black  ends. 
Take  in  exchange  chinchilla  muff,  or  open  to 
offers.  Also  Maltese  veil,  cost  a  guinea ;  would 
take  half,  or  what  offers. 

Friz  has  several  songs  and  pieces  of  music 
for  sale  or  exchange,  all  in  good  condition. 
Open  to  offers.  List  sent  on  receipt  of  stamped 
envelope. — Address,  Friz,  Post  Office,  Peters- 
field,  Hampshire. 


Advertisements  of  Lady  s  Wotk,  Pet  Animals, 
etc,  for  this  part  of  the  Paper,  are  charged 
or  at  the  rate  of  One  Shilling  for  Twelve 
Words, 

E.  T.  B.  is  obliged  to  the  ladies  who  ordered 
MS.  songs,  and  still  sends  them  from  6d.  each, 
clearly  copied.  Love's  Morning,  Douglas,  She 
Wandered  Down,  etc.  Long  list  for  stamped 
envelope.  E.  T.  B.,  15,  Buckland  Street, 
.Millbay  Road,  Plymouth. 

An  Orphan  girl,  aged  15,  who  has  very 
delicate  health  and  limited  means,  begs  the 
kindness  of  sympathetic  lady  readers  to  order  a 
few  Christmas  presents,  mats,  dolls,  book- 
marks, etc.,  which  she  will  execute  quickly  and 


well,  at  a  very  moderate  price.— Address. 
Typher,  Post  Office,  Barking  Road,  Plaistow, 
Essex. 

Pictures  cleaned  by  an  experienced  artist. 
All  particulars  with  the  Editor.  Charges  mode- 
rate. T.J. 

Ladies'  Gaiters.  Present 'season.  D^p- 
proof,  fashionable,  charming,  ao  stamfK. 
N.  N.,  address  with  Editor. 

Graphic  delineation  of  Character  iron 
Handwriting,  13  stamps.  N.  N..  address  witi: 
Editor. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  froT 
time  to  time  in  the  coltunns  of  the  "  Work 
room"  and  *'  Drawing-room  "  from  ladi^tr- 
siding  abroad,  they  appear  to  experience  i^<r.i< 
difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style  ;  and  it  seems  almcKr 
impossible  for  dwellers  in  India,  .America,  an  1 
Australia,  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  th^ 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuis 
which,  to  those  who  live  at  home,  hate  alrao^: 
become  necessaries.  The  convenience,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  considerable  that  wouir. 
accrue  to  our  subscribers  abroad,  and  even  at 
home  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shop«. 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond 
with  someone  in  London  capable  of  execution 
commissions  for  ladies. 

It  is  in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  MaH  io 
this  way  that 

Madame  Adele  Lbtelueb, 
30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

London,  W.C, 

has  made  arrangements  which  enable  her  to 
execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies 
are  requested  to  be  very  precise  in  giving  de- 
tails, descriptions,  etc.,  of  the  artides  tbev 
order,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  chaogf 
them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 


[Advertisement.'\ 

Infant  Mortality.—  We  are  not  in 
habit  of  writing  in  commendation  of  Patnsi 
Medicines  generaUy,  but  as  a  safe  remedy  for 
difficult  teething,  convulsions,  flatulency,  an*! 
affections  of  the  bowels  is  frequently  required, 
we  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  mothers  to 
Atkinson  and  Barker's  Royal  lNF.\sr> 
Preservative.  Unlike  those  pernicious  siu- 
pefactives  which  tend  to  weaken  and  prevent 
the  growth  of  children,  this  PreserN-auvc 
gradually  improves  the  health  and  strengthens 
the  constitution,  and  from  its  simplicity,  in  no 
case  can  it  do  harm,  indeed  it  may  be  given 
with  safety  immediately  after  birth.  For  nearlr 
a  century  this  real  Preservative  of  Inunb 
Life  has  been  recognized  throughout  tbej'orM 
as  the  best  Medicine  for  all  disorders  of  Infants, 
and  is  sold  by  Chemists  everywhere,  in  is.  ijd 
Bottles  of  the  same  quality  as  supplied  tu 
Queen  Victoria  for  the  Royal  CHtt- 

DRBN. 


NOTICE. 

With  the  January  Number  of  THE  YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN  will  be  presented 
an  Original  Piece  of  Music,  "THE  RED  BERRY  WALTZ." 
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